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PREFACE. 


Men  have  not  only  to  learn,  but  to  unlearn.  To  do  either  aright,  the 
critical  faculties  must  be  trained.  Beflective  thought  has  been  of  much 
ine  to  society.  It  has  corrected  mistakes  and  removed  misjadgmenta ;  it 
baa  reformed  codes  and  creeds;  it  has  suggested  change  and  advocated 
progress ;  it  has  confirmed  sciences  and  aided  philosophy ;  it  has  affected 
states  and  improved  human  life.  Every  new  truth  on  which  men's  minds 
have  been  excited  to  inquiry  has  loomed  out  upon  the  horizon  of  investiga- 
tion like  the  Cape  to  the  Portuguese  navigator,  shrouded  in  storms ;  but,  as 
steady  approaches  have  been  made  towards  it,  calm  settles  where  the  former 
agitation  raged ;  and  when  the  resolute  adventurer  has  passed  round  to  the 
other  side,  and  so  seen  both,  he  can  say, — 

"  Cape  of  Storms !  thy  spectre's  fled, 
And  the  angel  Hope,  instead, 
Lights,  from  heaven,  upon  thy  head.9* 

We  become  wiser  by  pressing  experience  into  new  regions,  and  putting 
the  good  ship  "Investigation"  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Intellect. 
"We  may  under  his  guidance  explore  new  seas  of  thought,  and  re-survey 
some  of  the  old  ones,  so  as  to  rectify  our  charts  and  make  sure  of  the 
soundings.  In  a  world  of  changes,  opinion  too  must  change ;  or,  at  least, 
most  watch  and  register  the  changes  which  take  place  around  it,  and  keep 
t  critical  lookout  on  the  highways  and  byways  of  speculative  research,  in 
order  that  where  necessary  it  may  re-map  the  territory  and  adapt  its  charts 
to  the  combined  results  of  time,  thought,  and  truth. 

Plato  thought  that  the  search  after  truth  was  not  only  the  noblest  occu- 
pation, but  the  highest  delight  of  life.  Some  modern  thinkers,  in  their  care 
only  for  results,  or  from  experience  of  the  fatioue  and  difficulty  of  the 
troth-seeker's  task,  have  thought  that  dogmatic  beliefs  received  on  authority 
constitute  a  better  furnishing  for  actual  life  than  the  culture  of  a  critical, 
or,  as  they  term  it,  a  sceptical  activity  of  intellect.  The  mind  is  mastered, 
not  by  what  it  receives  on  authority  as  right,  but  by  what  it  perceives  by 
reason  as  true.  The  search  for  truth  is  in  man's  power,  the  attainment  of 
it  may  be  beyond  his  reach ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  gained  at  all,  it  must  be 
found  more  certainly  after  examination  than  upon  mere  authority ;  for 
faith  in  authority  is  entirely  different  from  faith  in  truth,  and  man's  soul  is 
enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  truth  he  believes  in,  not  by  the  authority  on 
vhich  he  accepts  it.  Man  may  be  conquered,  not  converted,  by  dogmatic 
authority ;  reasoned  thought  alone  can  convince  him. 

M Doubt,"  as  double  thought,  said  Aristotle,  is  "  the  beginning  of  truth ;" 
"a  good  beginning  "  enough,  as  Locke  says,  "  but  a  bad  end."  Inquiry 
implies  doubt,  because  it  is  a  search  for  certainty  which  may  succeed  or 
fc»y  be  disappointed,  but  it  seeks  certainty,  not  scepticism.  The  more  we 
tirink  for  ourselves,  the  less  inclined  we  feel  to  accept  the  thoughts  of 
titas ;  for  we  then  know  the  power  and  pleasure  of  thought  as  well  as 
pin  its  profit    Truth  can  challenge  doubt ;  falsehood  cannot 
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The  Debate*  on  which  we  have  been  engaged  have  had,  for  the  most 
part,  not  only  a  special,  but  a  perennial  interest;  and  though  they  have 
been  few,  they  have  been  treated  from  points  of  view  widely  different,  and 
in  methods  of  much  variety.    To  the  contributors  of  those  papers  which 

£*ve  this  serial  its  unique  character,  and  impart  to  this  volume  so  much  of 
i  worth  and  importance, ,  the  conductors,  fully  alive  to  their  merits,  owe 
"  the  recompenoe  of  thanks "  for  theia  aid  in  maintaining  the  culture  of 
critical  thought  as  a  valuable  element  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Old  names 
they  recognise  with  new  feelings  of  delight  in  their  associated  work,  and 
juew  ones  with  the  fresh  joy  of  seeing  "  the  torch  of  thought "  taken  up  by 
•then,  to  be  shaken  and  passed  on-  Our  Topics  have  called  out  terse  and 
telling  suggestions,  which  will  be  perused  with  profit  as  examples  of  con- 
densed thinking  and  concise  expression.  The  Essayist  has  been  varied  and 
attractive;  and  the  Inquirer  has  been,  if  less  multifarious,  much  mors 
informing  than  of  late.  Our  CoUeaiate  Course  holds  on  much  in  its  old 
way,  being  at  once  interpreting  and  informing.  Our  Societies'  Section  has 
somewhat  improved  in  interest;  and  our  Beviewer  has  been  concise  and 
varied,  if  he  has  not  found  occasion  to  be  full  and  subtle.  The  Literary 
Notes  have  been  extended  and  increased,  as  we  hope,  both  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  reader ;  and  the'  Leading  Papers  are  due  to  the  laborious 
thinker  who  has,  with  few  exceptions,  fartushed  them  for  upwards  of 
nineteen  years. 

Nineteen  years!  Yea,  even  so ;  oar  serial  has  stood  the  test  of  time— 
mav  we  not  say  well  ?  Among  the  multitudes  of  magazines  projected 
and  produced  in  the  first  year  of  the  half-century,  how  few  survive  unto 
this  da  f  I  ^  How  many  perished  in  their  early  days !  how  few,  like  us, 
have  survived  their  teens !  We  made  no  vast  professions,  and  offered  no 
attraction  except  honest  thought  impartially  presented;  we  have  bees, 
able  to  make  no  startling  announcements  of  striking  novelties  calculated 
to  catch  the  popular  taste  of  the  times ;  but  have  been  contented  to  pur- 
sue our  course  of  earnest  endeavour  to  promote  reflective  self- culture* 
Ours  has  not  been  a  course  of  seeking  for  pecuniary  profit.  In  this 
regard  we  have  had  to  sacrifice  much.  -But  our  efforts  have  been  of  pro- 
fit to  many  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  money  can  represent.  Are  we 
wrong  in  believing  that  after  such  testing,  such  labours,  and  such  patient 
pursuit  of  human  good,  we  should  find  our  readers  more  willing  to  farther 

-  our  ends  by  increasing  our  circulation  and  aiding  our  efforts  by  sympathy 
and  active  co-operation  in  our  work,  our  progress  and  prosperity  P  Old 
friends  must  pass  away ;  but  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  lore 
our  aim  and  appreciate  our  endeavours  might  bring  to  rally  round  us,  new 
men  and  true  men,  who  love  truth,  goodness,  and  reflective  thought,  who 
seek  improvement  and  cultivate  the  faculties  of  investigation.  We  begin, 
our  twentieth  year  in  hope  and  faith.  Let  our  readers  second  our  efforts, 
and  we  shall  soon  attain  a  valued  majority. 
Made  wiser  by  our  years,  and  by  the  experience  we  have  gained,  aided 

'  by  the  wider  circle  of  friends  which  has  gathered  around  us,  quickened  by 
the  interest  felt  in  our  efforts,  and  growing  more  anxious  as  time  passes  to 
perform  our  duty  efficaciously,  we  hope  with  increased  acceptancy  to 
provide  for  our  readers  a  supply  of  thoughtfully  impartial  controversy,  of 
well-chosen  and  original  information,  of  carefully  selected  inducements  to 
and  advice  regarding  self-culture,  a  life  devoted  to  high  purposes  and 
thought,  likely  to  lead  to  nobler  aims  and  efforts. 
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GEOBGE   GEOTE,  F.B.8.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  and  L.L.D.  Camb. 

author  of  The  History  of  Greece;  Plato  and  the  other 

Companions  of*  Socrates,  Ac. 

"  A  decided  liberal,  perhaps  even  a  republican,  in  politics,  Mr.  Grote 
has  laboured  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Mitford  in  Grecian  history, 
and  to  construct  a  history  of  Greece  from  authentic  materials,  which  should 
illustrate  the  animating  influence  of  democratic  freedom  upon  the  exertions 
of  the  human  mind.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt  he  has  displayed 
an  extent  of  learning,  a  Tariety  of  research,  a  power  of  combination,  which 
are  worthy  of  the  very  highest  praise,  and  have  secured  for  him  a  lasting 
place  among  the  historians  of  modern  Europe." — Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

Greece  was  once  almost  a  synonym  for  glory.  It  was  the  birth- 
land  of  reflective  thought.  To  it  we  owe  the  polite  and  liberal  arts ; 
and,  to  it,  our  minds  instantly  recur  when  we  think  of  what  is 
grand  in  intellect,  perfect  in  beauty,  or  exalted  in  heroism.  It  is  a 
region  of  ennobling  associations,  because  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
noble  deeds  and  the  native  country  of  exquisite  thoughts.  The 
special  office  or  mission  of  the  Hellenic  people  seeps  to  have  beea 
tie  complete  realization  of  manly  excellence  (ica\oKaya6ia).  Greece 
is  to  literature  what  Palestine  is  to  religion :  the  former  sought  to 
embody  the  admirable  as  the  latter  aimed  at  developing  the*  ador- 
able. A  generous  magnificence  of  life  animated  the  Greeks  in 
every  effort  of  their  activity  and  enterprise.  Everything  they 
touched  they  inteilectualized,  inspirited  with  thought,  and  endued 
with  artistic  form.  Marble  took  personality  by  their  chisel,  and 
thought  took  outwardness  to  their  minds  in  a  splendid  concourse  of 
divinities.  Poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  passed  with 
them  from  being  mere  formal  arts  and  became  essential  elements  of 
human  life,  while  philosophy,  science,  history,  and  statesmanship, 
though  but  the  inner  forces  of  individual  or  national  vitality, 
received  the  charm  of  formal  beauty  from  the  intensely  cosmic 
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spirituality,  which  they  imparted  to  every  conception  which  arose 
in  their  intelligence.  Greece  was  the  land  of  formative  individual 
life.  Hence,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  "  The  interest  of  Grecian 
history  is  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible,"  though  it  were  taken  but 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  mind.  The  Greeks  have  made  good  an 
inalienable  claim  to  a  mastery  over  the  admiration  of  thoughtful 
men.  "  No  poetry  will  rob  their  Homer  of  our  love ;  no  philo- 
sojjhy  (silent  of  Chrtstiam  teaotomgs)  can  ever  breathe  with  se*ener 
truth  than  'that  of  Socrates  [from  the  spirit  of  Piato].  Heathen 
history  owes  its  best  pages  to  Thucydiaes;  heathen  justice  still 
takes  the  life  of  Aristides  for  its  best  example.  Eloquence,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  language,  cannot  rise  higner  than  iJemosthenes  ; 
and  art,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  form  and  execution,  has  never  even 
equalled  the  long-lived  creations  of  Phidias  and  the  nameless 
sculptor  of  the  Apollo.  It  would  be  vain  to  enumerate  these  names 
were  they  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  represent  the  ideality  and  the 
effort  of  a  people  in  love  with  beauty.  There  are  others  suggesting 
different  associations,  yet  readily  associated  with  these.  The  love 
of  beauty  is  not  alone  the  love  of  things  material  or  even  intel- 
lectual, but  of  things  moral,  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Imperfectly 
*a  these  could  be  known  in  Greece,  they  were  not  neglected  in  the 
abundance  of  other  objects  of  cultivation  and  exertion.  The  dangers 
and  the  sacrifices  of  Aristoroenes  for  the  sake  of  Messenia,  the 
death  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  faithful  to  iron-hearted 
8parta,  the  devotion  and  the  triumph  of  Thrasybulus  over  his 
evil-minded  countryman  at  Athens,  are  all  illustrations  of  the  love 
of  home  and  law  and  liberty,  which  ate  more  truly  parts  of  the  one 
great  principle  of  beauty  than  poetry,  or  policy,  or  art — they  are 
the  human  ground-work  of  a  divine  morality.* 

If  we  look  with  a  diligent  eye  over  the  surface  of  the  ancient 
"world  we  shall  find  no  country  that  appears  to  be  comparable  with 
^Greece,  and  the  islands  which  lie  between  it  and  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  conditions  of  site,  climate,  and  the  articulation 
Of  contrasts  within  a  limited  compass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
"favourable  for  variety  of  existence,  effort,  and  progress.  It  was  a 
land  of  ever  changing,  yet  continual,  loveliness — one  in  which  every 
'fcower  benign 

"  Conspired  to  blow  the  flower  of  human  kind." 


alleys  were  interspersed 
peaks  towering  skywards,  that  a  vast  extent  of  its  coast  was 
fondled  by  the  sea,  that  its  scattered  islands  had  splendid  inter- 
spaces of  ocean  lying  round  them,  and  that  these  conditions  of  life 
excited  to  the  varied  industries  of  husbandry  and  pasturage,  mer- 
cantile traffic  and  the  sea-faring  adventurousness  to  which  com- 
merce induces.    The  grateful  alternations  of  sea-air  and  mountain- 

*  The  Liberty  of  Some:  a  Hutoty.    By  Samuel  Eliot ;  vol.  I.,  p.  105. 
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breezes,  and  the  pleasing  changes  of  landscape  and  ocean  com* 
municated  no  less  delight  than  they  eritedto  strenuous  activity  and 
varied  exertion — so  that  the  Greeks  were  neither  oppressed  by  toil 
nor  enervated  to  languor.  The  singular  disunion  of  its  component 
parts  introduced  emulation  and  rivalry  ;  while  their  pride  of  race 
prevented  their  ardent  zeal  for  home  from  degenerating  into  localism, 
and  their  national  feasts  and  international  games  kept  up  the 
fervency  of  patriotism  and  the  interests  of  public  life.  Different 
ideals  of  existence  thus  became  possible,  and  yet  were  brought  so 
closely  into  competition  with  others  that  experiments  were  varied 
as  the  need  and  the  hour  changed.  Despotism,  which  had  been  the 
bane  of  the  mighty  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world,  cuuld  effect 
but  little  in  a  land  which  was  itself  so  strangely  dissociated  in 
space,  yet  associated  in  race,  and  whose  inhabitants  consequently 
could  b«  so  little  subdued  to  any  one  scheme  or  form  of  life.  The 
old  empires Jiad]afforded  no  scope  for  history  ;  governmental  changes 
and  dynastic  revolutions  constitute  almost  the  only  record  of  the 
long  periods  during  which  they  existed — we  dare  scarcely  say 
flourished.  The  individual  formed  but  a  part  of  the  mighty  enyinry 
of  State  in  them;  but  in  Greece  social  existence  demanded  tho 
proper  exercise  of  individuality,  for  civilization  depended  on  each 
man's  doing  his  best  in  the  situation  wherein  his  lot  was  cast,  by 
adapting  himself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  aud 
doing  the  duty  which  lay  nearest  to  his  hand  with  all  possible 
energy.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  manly  excellence  that  made 
Greece  a  land  of  men,  heroes,  and  thinkers.  That  the  history 
of  such  a  nation  should  be  full  of  interest  to  those  who  dwell  in  a 
land  where  personality  is  regarded  as  precious  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  hence  we  find  that  the  incidents  of  Greek  history 
have  always  been  favourite  illustrations  with  those  who  desired  to 
inculcate  and  encourage  individual  energy  or  national  independence. 
At  every  era  in  modern  history  in  which  the  freedom  of  man  has 
been  felt  to  require  extension  and  security,  Greek  literature  has 
been  a  peculiarly  popular  study,  and  Hellenic  records  have  been 
appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  movements  made  for  the  furtherance  of 
iiuman  independence.  We  know  how  great  a  stir  and  ferment  of 
spirit  seized  the  western  nations  when  Greek  letters,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  carried  the  treasures  of  thought  from  Constantinople  to  the 
universities  of  Germany,  France,  and  England.  At  the  reform  ition 
Greek  literature  had  again  sprung  into  favour  and  was  studied  with 
loving  diligence.  A  classical  revival  preceded  the  French  revolution, 
and,  in  fact,  the  echo  of  Greek  imperialism,  alternating  with  the 
republican  impulses  of  Hellenic  history  are  not  inactive  in  Germany 
and  France  to  this  day.  After  the  stormiest  period  of  the  revolution 
had  passed,  men  began  to  seek  a  more  complete  and  trustworthy 
knowledge  of  Hellenistic  life,  letters  and  philosophy,  and  this 
revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Greece  has  affected  our  own 
land  to  such  a  degree  that  we  have  now  in  our  literature  one  of  the 
noblest  and  best  histories  of  Greece  which  has  yet  been  produced 
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in  any  land.    Of  this  history  and  its  author  we  now  proceed  to 
give  some  account. 

George  Grote,  eldest  son  of  Geo.  Grote,  Esq.,  of  Badgmoor, 
Oxon,  was  born  in  1794,  at  Clay  hill,  near  Beckingham,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  His  grandfather,  a  gentleman  of  German  descent, 
was,  along  with  Geo.  Prescott,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  private 
banking  establishment,  still  extant,  under  the  designation  of 
Prescott,  Grote,  Cave  &  Co.,  at  62,  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 
His  father  was  an  assiduous  and  thoughtful  man  of  business,  and 
he  determined  to  bring  up  his  eldest  son,  as  he  had  himself  been 
trained,  from  his  youth  up,  to  a  business  career.  After  acquiring, 
under  home  and  private  tuition,  the  earlier  rudiments  of  education, 
George  Grote,  in  his  tenth  year,  became  a  pupil  in  Charter  House 
School,  as  a  boarder  with  the  head  master.  As  a  Carthusian  he 
was  a  contemporary  with  and  schoolfellow  of  Connop  C.  Thirl  wall 
(subsequently  Historian  of  Greece,  and  now  Bishop  of  St.  David's), 
with  whom  he  has  ever  since  maintained  relations  of  intimate  friend- 
ship. The  old  Chartreuse  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  metropolis ;  and  here,  during  six  years,  George 
Grote  received  the  elements  of  a  first-rate  education,  within  precincts 
intended  at  one  time  to  be  sacred  to  monkery  as  the  Priory  of  the 
Salutation  of  the  Mother  of  God.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age 
he  began  his  business  life,  being  then  indentured  as  a  junior  clerk 
in  the  banking-house  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  principals, 
and  of  which  ne  is  himself  now  one  of  the  heads.    Through  all  the 

grades  of  clerkly  service  in  the  bank  he  regularly  progressed,  taking 
is  promotion  and  pay  on  the  same  terms  as  others,  and  being  as 
thoroughly  held  bound  to  the  proper  performance  of  his  depart- 
mental duties  as  any  other  sub-official  in  the  service  of  the  firm. 
He  combined  with  business  talent  and  zeal  a  scholar's  tastes, 
aptitudes,  and  ambitions,  and  though  debarred  from  that  University 
career  which  was  opened  to  his  brother  John  Grote  (afterwards 
B.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  author  of 
"  Exploratio  Philosophica,"  &c),  he  determined  to  pursue  a  course 
of  intellectual  culture  such  as  would  place  him  on  a  level,  as  to 
results  at  least,  with  those  who  had  spent  their  years  amid  the 
scholastic  advantages  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  lsis  or  the  Cam. 
Accordingly,  he  employed  all  his  leisure  in  study,  and  with  the 
resolute  enthusiasm  tor  erudition  which  characterizes  the  Teutonic 
race,  to  which  his  ancestors  belonged,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning 
and  sat  late  at  night  poring  over  the  pages  of  the  ancient  writers, 
and  making  himself  familiar  with  the  nest  productions  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  modern  times  in  his  own  land  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent He  succeeded  in  mastering  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  of 
Borne,  and  having  attained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  aids  to  his  favourite  studies  furnished  by  the  research  and 
scholarship  of  the  best  writers  and  thinkers  of  these  nations. 
In  1820,  Mr.  Grote  married  Harriet  Lewin  (daughter  of  Thomas 
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Lewin,  Eso.,  the  head  of  an  old  Kentish  family),  a  lady  who  has 
subsequently  become  known  in  literature  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Spectator,  authoress  of  **  Collected  Papers,"  and  biographer  of"  Ary 
Schefier,  the  Franco- Flemish  painter,  who  won  his  earliest  artistic 
fame  by  his  pictures  of  "  The  Defence  of  Missolonghi,"  the  *'  Souliote 
Women,"  &c,  founded  on  incidents  in  modern  Greek  history. 

At  the  period  when  he  was  zealously  pursuing  the  self-selected 
course  of  studies  to  which  hi*  mind  was  given  he  was  brought  into 
contact  with  some  of  the  most  influential  minds  then  in  our  land. 
Mr.  James   Mill,  who  was  carefully  training    his    son   to  pro- 
found thought  and  thorough  research,  and  who  had  already  won  a 
high  reputation  as  the  Historian  of  India,  delighted  to  stimulate 
young  men  to  reflection  and  considerate  reading,  and  he  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  many  of  the  hopeful  and  earnest  to  the 
point  of  forming  a  society  lor  the  study  of  logic,  political  economy, 
and  psychology.    These  young  men,  among  whom  were  we  believe 
John  Austin,  Edwin  Cbadwick,  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Grote, 
Ac.,  met  twice  a  week  in  a  room  near  Charing  Cross,  belonging  to 
Francis  Place,  the  political  economist,  and  discussed  every  question 
of  these  sciences  with  the  best  text-books  before  them,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  highest  living 
authorities  upon  such  subjects  among  the  liberal  politicians  of  the 
day — Bentham,  Cartwright,  James   Mill,  Southwood   Smith,   Sir 
John  Bowring,  Colonel  [now  General]  Perrouet  Thompson,  Dr. 
James  Brown,  and  all  the  leading  Westminster  Reviewer*,  who 
were  willing  to  aid  the  inquiring,  at  least,  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
views  and  opinions.    These  early  associations  impressed  upon  his 
mind  a  lore  of  political  speculation,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  pre- 
valence of  popular  enfranchisement  which  he  has  never  seen  cause 
to  relax  or  disavow. 

One  of  the  earliest — and  not  one  of  the  least  important — out- 
comes of  this  associated  effort  after  self-culture  was,  we  believe, 
die  foundation,  in  1821,  of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  a  society 
instituted  for  the  investigative  consideration  and  discussion  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  wholesome  and  safe,  systematic  and  trust- 
worthy, management  of  the  business  of  a  State, — the  investigation 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  prosperity  of  communities  of  men, 
and  the  criticism  of  the  several  fiscal  and  financial  proposals  br 
which  taxation  has  been  or  may  be  beneficially  regulated.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  how  naturally  and  eagerly  those  who  were 
earnest  in  endeavouring  to  improve  their  minds  formed  themselves 
into  associations  to  accomplish  by  united  effort  that  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  effect,  that  so  they  might  provide  for  them- 
selves the  best  substitute  they  could  for  the  collegiate  training 
which  circumstance  denied  them,  and  it  is  no  less  pleasing  to 
know  that  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  working  together 
in  this  way  have  almost  invariably  been  the  fit  meat  friends  add 
the  warmest  advocates  of  such  institutions.  Mr.  Grote  has  been 
no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  for  we  find  that  he  was  for  somt 
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time  President  of  The  City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution, 165,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  in  that  position  has  not  only 
been  interested  in  all  its  business  concerns,  but  also  an  interesting 
speaker  on  public  occasions. 

Out  of  that  Young  Men's  Self-improvement  meeting,  too,  in  a 
great  measure,  sprang  the  idea  of  the  London  University.  Its  ex- 
istence proved  that  there  was  a  want  felt  for  enlarged  mental  cul- 
tivation by  many  who  from  various  constraining  causes  were 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  study  at  the  old  universities,  and  the 
suggestion  fell  into  minds  well  fiVed  to  give  shape  and  form  to 
their  ideas.  "  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useml  Knowledge  " 
proposed  in  one  way  to  provide  for  and  supply  the  means  of  self- 
culture  for  adults,  but  there  seemed  to  be  wanting  as  well  the 
means  of  a  complete  and  generous  course  of  instruction  for  those 
who,  while  engaged  in  business  or  professional  pursuits,  were 
anxious  to  proceed  with  their  education  beyond  the  reach  available 
in  boyhood,  and  under  superior  academical  conditions  than  schools 
afford.  To  this,  of  course,  many  collateral  ideas  became  attached, 
such  as  the  need  of  having  an  institution  where  members  of  dis- 
senting bodies,  who  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  training  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  might  receive  uni- 
versity culture,  and  where,  the  education  being  brought  as  it  were 
to  the  door,  home  life  and  parental  control  could  be  combined  with 
high  culture  and  professional  training.  In  1825  University  College 
was  projected,  in  1828  it  was  opened,  and  in  1836  it  was  first 
chartered,  but  in  1837  it  was  reconstituted  as  the  University  of 
London.  Of  University  College,  George  Grote  has  always  been,  we 
believe,  Treasurer.  Of  the  University  of  London  he  was  one  of 
the  first  Fellows — constituted  and  incorporated  by  Royal  charter 
into  a  Senate.  In  each  subsequent  charter  his  name  has  had  a 
place,  and  in  the  Royal  charter,  granted  January  6th,  1863,  he  is 
not  only  designated  "  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Grote, 
Esq.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,"  but  he  is 
therein  constituted  and  appointed  as  "the  said  George  Grote  to  be 
the  first  Vice-Chancellor"  under  that  act  of  incorporation.  This 
office  and  dignity  he  now  holds,  and  that  his  connection  with  Uni- 
versity College  is  not  less  real  and  earnest  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, may  be  regarded  as  attested  by  his  recent  elevation  to  the 
position  ot  President,  in  room  of  the  earliest  occupant  of  that 
dignity — Lord  Brougham. 

Mr.  Grote's  interest  in  education  led  him  also  to  take  office  in 
the  committee  of  management  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education 
which  was  instituted  "  to  collect,  to  classify,  and  to  diffuse  informa- 
tion concerning  the  education  of  all  classes,  in  every  department, 
in  order  to  learn  by  what  means  individuals  may  be  best  fitted  in 
health,  in  mind,  and  in  morals,  to  fill  the  stations  which  they  are 
destined  to  occupy  in  society," — which  issued   several  excellent 

Sublication*,  and  holding   its  meetings  simultaneously  with  the 
Iritish  Association,  attracted  considerable  attention  to  education 
by  its  transactions  aai  its  prize  essays. 
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During  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  George  Grote.  Greek  history 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  authorship  by  John  GilHes,  LL.D.,  a 
Scotchman,  born  in  Brechin  in  1747,  ana  William  Mitfori  bora  in 
London  in  1744.    Both  of  these  authors  issued  the  earlier  volumes 
of  their  respective  histories  of  Greece  in  or  about  the  same  year, 
1786,  and  both  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  during  the  years  when 
George  Grote  was  pursuing  his  course  of  historic  self-culture  moat 
earnestly.    Gillies'  work  had  reached  a  sixth  edition  in  1830,  whUe 
Mitfbrd'a  had  been  reprinted  in  octavo  in  1816,  and  was  re-issued 
under  the  editorship  of  the  author's  brother,  Lord  Redesdale,  in 
1S29.    While  Grote  was  but  a  young  nun  a  regenerated  Greece 
began  to  be  hoped  for,  and  this  lent  the  charm  of  immediate  in- 
terest to  the  records  of  that  famous  race.    In  1820  there  broke 
out  in  Greece  that  rebellion  against  the  domination  of  the  Turks 
(te  which  they  had  been  long  subjected)  which  excited  the  ad* 
miration  and  gained  the  friendly  aid  of  the  chief  countries  in 
Christian  Europe,  while  it  proved  that  the  heroism  and  deter  mi* 
nation  of  the  sires  of  the  Hellenes  had  not  wholly  expired  in  the 
spirits  of  their  children.     This  rebellion  ended  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  Greece  as  an  independent  member  of  the  confederation 
of  nations  in  1829,  under  the  presidency  of  Capo  d'Istrias,  but  iu 
the  meanwhile  it  had  roused  the  poetic  sensibilities  and  the  slum- 
bering might  of  the  soul  of  Lord  Byron  to  devote  his  genius  anji 
to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom— making  him 
willing  even  to  cede  his  poetic  renown  could  he  have  gained  in  ex- 
change the  epitaph  "  Sitte  Viator,  hero*  caloas  /"    Halt,  traveller, 
thou  treadest  on  a  hero!    The  passages  in  "  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage "  (1812—1818)  whioh  speak  of  Greece,  must  have  awakened 
sympathy  in  susceptible  minds  ;  the  news  which  contained  details 
of  the  deeds  of  Ypsilanti,  Riga,  and  the  Hampden  of  Greece- 
Marco  Botzaris— were  full  of  interest  and  excitement,  while  the 
horrible  massacres  at  Scio,  Paras,  &c.,  and  the  wholesale  exposure 
of  the  virgins  of  Greece  in  the  slave  markets  of  Asia  must  have 
revolted  the  conscience  of  those  who  recognized  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  enlisted  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  in  the  cause  oi 
the  Panhellenic  confederation. 

In  1823  Philhellenism  took  form  and  a  name  ;  and  simultaneously 
with  this  uprising  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  love  for  the  Greeks,  and 
sympathy  with  their  endeavours  to  secure  independence,  Mr.  Grote 
formed  the  resolution  to  write  the  "  History  of  Greece  "  and  to 
make  that  his  great  life-work.  "  The  first  idea,"  he  says,  "  of  this 
history  was  conceived  many  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  ancient 
Hellas  was  known  to  the  English  public  chiefly  through  the  pages 
of  Mitford;_and  my  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  rectify  the 
erroneous  statements  as  to  matters  of  fact  which  that  history  con- 
tained, as  well  as  to  present  the  general  phenomena  of  the  Grecian 
world  under  what  X  thought  a  juster  and  more  comprehensive  point 
of  view ;  but  between  the  formation  of  the  purpose  and  the  definite 
cemmencement  of  the  task*  there  was  to  intervene  an  interval  o/ 
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hard  labour  and  political  experience."  Hence,  writing  in  1846,  he 
observes,  "  My  leisure,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  equal  to  the 
execution  of  any  large  literary  undertaking ;  nor  is  it  until  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the 
work  that  continuous  and  exclusive  labour,  without  which,  though 
much  may  be  done  to  illustrate  detached  points,  no  entire  or  com- 
plicated subject  can  ever  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  worthy  to  meet 
the  public  eye." 

The  new  turn  given  to  banking  by  the  Act  of  1823,  the  difficul- 
ties of  conducting  business  in  the  transition  period,  the  paper  panic 
of  1825-6,  the  Joint-Stock  Bank  Act  of  1827,  and  the  financial 
intricacies  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1832,  form  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  that 

Profession al  life  would  have  special  claims  upon  him,  and  may  per- 
aps  be  regarded  as  main  reasons  for  determining  Mr.  Grote's  public 
action  for  some  time  thereafter  towards  politics  — especially  the  pol  itics 
of  the  economist  or  philosophical  radicals.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
hie  purpose  was  well  known  in  intellectual  circles,  and  that  his  special 
fitness  for  the  execution  of  the  historic  task  he  had  undertaken 
was  acknowledged.  Thus,  in  1827,  we  find  Niebuhr,  the  eminent 
historian  of  Borne,  writing  to  Francis  Lieber,  a  Philhellene,  who 
had  been  tutor  in  his  family,  and  subsequently  settled  down  in  the 
United  States  as  a  Professor  of  History  in  the  College  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  and  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana: — 
"  Endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Grote,  who  is  engaged 
on  a  Greek  history ;  he,  too,  will  receive  you  well,  if  you  take  him 
my  regards.  If  you  become  better  acquainted  with  him  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  obtain  the  proof-sheets  of  his  work  in  order  to  trans- 
late it.  I  expect  a  great  deal  from  this  production,  and  I  will  get 
you  a  publisher  here."  Early  indications  of  his  purpose,  and  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  formed,  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  he  contribu- 
ted to  the  Westminster  Review  in  1826.  In  that  article  he  brings 
the  following  objections  against  his  predecessor.  "  He  contracts 
the  strongest  individual  partialities,  and  according  as  these  lead 
he  is  credulous  or  mistrustful ;  he  exaggerates  or  he  qualifies ;  he 
expands  or  he  cuts  down  the  documents  on  which  he  has  to  pro- 
ceed. With  regard  to  the  bright  side  of  almost  every  king  whom 
he  has  to  describe,  Mr.  Mitford  is  more  than  credulous :  for  a 
credulous  man  believes  all  that  he  is  told,  Mr.  Mitford  believes 
more  than  he  is  told.  With  regard  to  the  dark  side  of  the  same 
individuals,  his  habits  of  estimating  evidence  are  precisely  in  the 
opposite  extreme.  In  treating  of  the  democracies,  or  of  the  demo- 
cratical  leaders,  his  statements  are  not  less  partial  or  exaggerated." 
Hints,  too,  of  the  temper  in  which  he  would  look  upon  and 
criticise  the  mythic  portions  of  Hellenic  history  were  given 
in  a  paper  on  H.  F.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenical,  and  another 
on  Niebuhr's  Heroic  Legends  of  Greece,  in  the  London  and 
Westminster  Sevieto,  May,  1843 — an  article  of  which  he  ac- 
knowledges the  authorship  in  a  note  to  his  History,  Vol.  I., 
p.  478.    We  hare  been  led  to  reckon  among  the  articles  in  the 
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Westminster  Review  the  following  as  being  papers  by  the  same 
writer,  though  without  any  conscious  external  'authority: — 
NiebuhrsHistory  of  Borne,  Oct.,  1829;  Niebuhr's  Geography  of 
Herodotus,  Oct.,  1830;  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Ancients,  Oct., 
1835;  and  Restrictions  on  the  Diffusion  of  Opinion  among  the 
Ancients,  Jan.,  1836.  These  articles  gave  indication  of  the  turn  hit 
mind  was  taking,  and  it  early  became  known  among  his  associates 
that  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  perusing  in  the  original  languages 
all  the  work 8  in  which  the  Greeks  had  inscribed  their  history,  or 
enshrined  their  theory  of  life ;  that  the  poetry,  the  oratory,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  drama  of  Greece  had  become  earnest  studies 
with  him,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  from  all  authentic 
sources  everything  which  could  aid  him  in  realizing  to  himself  the 
life,  events,  influences,  and  effects  of  the  Hellenic  races.  It  was 
known,  too,  that  he  had  been  stimulated  to  this  ardour  of  study  and 
long-lasting  toil  by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  political  experi- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  Greece,  and  a  persuasion  that  in  his 
own  country  at  least  these  had  been  misrepresented  in  the  interests 
of  party  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  untrustworthy  records  of  the 
real  events  of  Hellenic  history,  and  to  be  equally  fallacious  as 
interpretations  of  the  lessons  which  that  history  affords. 

In  the  earliest  production  by  which  Mr.  Grote  endeavoured  to 
influence  the  public  mind,  a  pamphlet  on  "  Parliamentary  Reform," 
being  a  review  of  a  celebrated  paper  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  declared*  himself  on  the 
people's  side  by  advocating  a  wide  measure  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise.  This  pamphlet,  which  was  issued  anonymously, 
in  1821,  gave  him  a  place  almost  immediately  among  those  who 
firmly. insisted  on  the  policy  and  advantage  of  granting  to  the  people 
such  rights  as  they  might  fairly  claim,  and  brought  him  into  active 
participancy  in  the  earnest  excitement  which  during  the  decade 
1820—1830  preluded  the  Beform  Bill.  Nor  as  the  time  advanced 
for  more  immediate  action  did  he  restrain  his  efforts  or  relax  his 
energies.  In  1831  he  issued  a  work  on  "  The  Essentials  of  Par- 
liamentary Beform,"  which  gained  the  attention  of  thinkers,  and 
won  for  him  the  recognition  (as  we  shall  afterwards  see)  of  the 
managers  of  the  political  movements  of  the  metropolis.  In  this 
exciting  time  he  took,  we  understand,  an  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Westminster  Review  as  the  organ  of  Benthamism  and 
Beform,  and  of  the  Spectator  as  a  weekly  exponent  of  the  views  of 
radical  thinkers  on  the  special  points  of  interest  which  arose  in  the 
varying  circumstances  of  that  period  of  active  thought  and  political 
transition,  of  multiplex  advocacy  and  of  importunate  assertion,  of 
the  need  for  reform. 

During  the  important  year,  1830,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote  were  in 
France,  and  saw  tne  actualities  of  history  taking  place  around  them 
in  that  stirring  time,  when  the  arbitrary  ordinances  levelled  against 
the  constitution  were  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  deputies  under 
the  leadership  of  the  courageous  General  Lafayette,  who  oalledoutthe 
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National  Guards  and  set  himself  at  their  head  to  defend  freedom 
against  the  king.  At  this  grand  hour  of  political  vitality,  when  the 
liberal  party  in  France  was  engaged  in  daily  consultations  as  to 
how  the  ministry  of  Villele  oonld  be  defeated*  and  the  constitution 
could  be  preserved,  and  during  the  "[three  glorious  days  "  of  July, 
when  Charles  X.  was  dethroned  and  Louis  Phillipe  was  chosen  to 
be  sovereign  of  France,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote  were  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  liberal  party—- the  Chateau  de  La  Grange,  the 
country  residence  of  Layfayette.  Of  the  scenes  of  these  times 
Mrs.  Grote  has  produced  most  vivid  and  vigorous  sketches  in  her 
life  of  Ary  Soheser,  the  distinguished  Batavian-born  French  artist, ' 
who*  along  with  M.  Thiers,  then  Reducteur  en  chef  of  "  The 
National,  was  deputed  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  citizen- king,  who 
stepped  from  the  Chateau  deNeuilly  to  the  Tuillieriesin  1830,  and  who 
ii)  1848,  under  the  same  artist's  guidance,  escaped  from  the  uneasy 
throne  of  France — to  die  at  Claremont  in  1850 — before  a  revolution. 
more  stormy  than  that  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation.  The  lively 
interest  in  liberal  politics  taken  by  Mr.  Grote  in  England,  had  doubtr 
lessly  made  him  welcome  to  the  chiefs  of  the  liberalists  of  France. 

When  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  passed,  and  the  old  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  order  that  a  new  one  should  be  elected  by  the  ex- 
tended constituencies ;  and  when  the  mysterious  machinery  of  elec- 
tioneering had  got  a  wider  range  to  work  in  and  a  lower  level  to 
reach*  the  liberal  party  ia  London,  being  desirous  of  so  arranging 
matters  that  they  should  have  a  potential  voice  in  the  legislation  of 
the  country,  looked  round  'among  the  more  enterprizing  and 
ambitious  of  the  city  magnates  for  nt  and  proper  persons  to  repre- 
sent the  wealthy  and  important  community  of  the  metropolis,  and 
fixed  upon  Sir  John  Key,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  that  year,  and 
George  Grote,  the  eminent  banker  and  able  review  writer,  as  those 
on  whom  they  wished  to  confer  that  dignity.  The  organization, 
which  the  liberal  party  in  London  kept  up,  enabled  them  to  carry 
their  purpose  into  effect,  and  George  Grote,  M.P.,  became  the  dis- 
tinguishing title  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

During  his  parliamentary  career,  Mr.  Grote  spoke  occasionally 
at  considerable  length  and' with  a  good  deal  of  effect  on  the  more 
important  questions  which  came  before  the  house.  His  profound 
reach  of  thought,  bis  powerful  reasoning,  and  his  apt  manner  of 
statement,  secured  him,  usually,  the  attention  of  the  house.  The 
speciality  to  which  he  devoted  himself  during  his  tenure  of  office  as 
a  member  of  the  House  ot  Commons  was  the  Ballot.  He  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  reasoning  contained  in  a  paper  on  that 
subject  from  the  pen  of  James  Mill,  which  had  appeared  in  July, 
1830,  in  the  Westminster  Review,  and  on  25th  April,  1833,  with  the 
desire  of  testing  the  honesty  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  purity  of 
election,  he  made  a  motion  in  the  House  in  these  terms,  "  That  it 
is  expedient  that  in  future  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament the  votes  be  taken  in  the  way  of  ballot."  In  a  house  of 
817  members  this  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  almost  two 
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to  one,  the  number*  on  the  division  being :  Aye*,  106 ;  Noet,  211. 
His  non-success  did  not  depress  him  into  quiescence.  Every  year 
thereafter,  with  renewed  energy,  fresh  arguments,  new  facts,  well 
chosen  illustrations,  and  greater  earnestness,  he  tabled  a  similar 
motion,  dealing  out  on  each  occasion  fresh  elaborations  of  the 
argument  in  favour  of  secretjvoting,  as  a  means  of  .securing  honesty 
of  enfranchisement.  He  was  one  of  the  representative  men  of 
philosophical  radicalism,  or  those  who  admired  and  advocated  the 
tenets  of  Bentham,  Mill,  Ac,  and  he  strove  hard  to  imbue  the 
reformed  Parliament  with  a  higher  morality,  and  a  loftier  patriot- 
ism than  its  predecessors,  by  constantly  maintaining  that  repre- 
sentative government  only  attains  its  proper  end  when  it  secures 
an  entire  correspondence  in  thought,  feeling,  interest,  and  intention 
between  the  people  who  ohoose  the  legislature  and  those  who  make 
and  administer  the  law.  Mr.  Grote  was  re-elected  to  the  new 
Parliament  of  1836,  when  the  king,  taking  occasion,  on  the  elevation 
of  Lord  Althorpe  as  Earl  Spencer  to  the  Upper  House,  to  dismiss 
the  ministry,  called  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  occupy  the  Premiership.  He  had  the  same 
honour  re-conferred  on  him  in  that  House  of  Commons  which,  in 
1837,  welcomed  the  young  Queen  of  England  to  the  sovereignty 
she  has  so  well  adorned,  the  first  Parliament  of  Victoria. 

The  philosophical  radicals,  or  democratic  doctrinaires,  who  took 
their  places  in  the  reformed  Parliament,  were  men  of  a  very 
different  stamp  from  those  destructive  demagogues  whose 
advent  to  legislative  predominance  had  been  so  lugubriously 
foreboded.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  independent 
fortune,  or  at  least  competent  means,  sober-minded,  earnest, 
intellectual,  and  skilful  in  the  management  of  business,  occupying 
good  social  positions,  and  remarkable  for  moral  energy.  They  were 
not  men  of  showy,  shallow,  and  superficial  qualities,  mere  popular 
mediocrities.  They  believed  in  fixed  principles,  whieh  the  mass  of 
the  people  did  not  comprehend,  and  which  the  aristocracy  would 
not  acknowledge,  and  their  steady  adherence  to  these  philosophical 
principles  made  them  less  influential  even  with  the  mob  than  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  strove  to  found  and  base  every  legislative 
proposal  on  well-reasoned  grounds,  as  premises  made  them  ineffec- 
tive with  the  higher  classes.  The  lower  classes  looked  with  apathy 
on  them  as  theorists,  and  the  upper  ten  thousand  and  their 
friends  despised  them  as  crotehetty  and  impracticable  closet* 
politicians  and.  pamphleteering  statesmen,  who  could  manufacture 
waste-paper  constitutions  with  fluent  self-satisfaction,  but  who  could 
not  stoop  to  the  proper  duty  of  managing  men  as  they  are  and 
smoothing  the  way  gradually  to  things  as  they  should  be,  because 
they  never  took  to  themselves  the  cohesion  of  party.  Miss 
Ktrtineau  has  said : 

"There  was  no  other  party  which,  in  1837,  was  known  to  include  such 
men  as  Grote,  and  Molesworth,  and  Roebuck,  and  Colonel  Thompson,  and 
foeph  Hume,  and  William  JDwart;  and  Charles  Batter,  and  Ward,  and 
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Villiers,  and  Bulwer,  and  Strutt ;  such  a  phalanx  of  strength  as  these  men 
with  their  philosophy,  their  science,  their  reading,  their  experience— the 
acutenees  of  some,  the  doggedness  of  others ;  the  seriousness  of  most,  and 
the  mirth  of  a  few — might  have  become,  if  they  could  have  become  a 
a  phalanx  at  all.  But  nothing  was  more  remarkable  about  these  men  than 
their  individually.  Colonel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Roebuck  could  never  be 
conceived  as  combined  with  any  number  of  individuals  for  any  object 
whatever ;  and  they  have  so  much  to  do,  each  in  his  individual  function, 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  an  injury  to  the  public  service  to  withdraw  them, 
from  that  function.  And  when  we  look  at  the  names  of  the  rest,  reasons 
seem  to  rise  up  why  they,  too,  could  not  enter  into  a  party  organization. 
"Whether  they  could  or  not,  they  did  not,  conspicuously  aud  effectively. 
They  were  called  upon,  before  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament,  to  prove 
betimes  that  they  were  not  single-subject  men,  as  reformers  are  pretty 
aure  to  be  considered  before  they  are  compacted  into  a  body,  but  to  show 
that  the  principles  which  animated  their  prosecution  of  single  reforms  were 
applicable  to  the  whole  legislation.  If  Mr.  Hume  took  charge  of  finance, 
and  Mr.  Grote  of  the  ballot,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  of  Canada,  and  Sir  W. 
Moles  worth  of  colonization,  and  Mr.  Ward  of  the  appropriation  principle, 
they  must  show  that  they  were  as  competent  to  the  enterprizes  of  their 
friends  and  of  their  enemies  as  to  their  own.  Many  of  them  did  this,  bat 
the  association  of  their  names  with  their  particular  measures  might  be  too 
strong.  They  were  never  more  regarded  a*  a  partv  during  the  period  under 
our  notice ;  and  it  may  be  observed  now,  though  it  was  not  then,  that  their 
failing  to  become  a  party  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  last  struggles  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry  was  a  prophecy  of  the  disintegration  of  parties  which 
was  at  hand,  and  which  is,  in  its  turn,  a  prophecy  of  a  new  age  in  the ' 
political  history  of  England." 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  Parliament,  18th  June,  1839,  Mr.  Grote 
made  his  motion  on  the  ballot,  and  so  great  was  the  progress  he  had 
made  in  forming  a  public  opinion  on  the  subject  that  his  motion  was 
affirmed  by  216,  and  negatived  by  333 ;  he  had  thus  more  than 
doubled  his  supporters,  while  the  opposition  had  only  gained  one 
for  each  two  he  had  conciliated.  At  the  general  election  in  1841, 
chagrined  in  some  measure  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  popular 
oause,  and  grudging  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  years  precious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  life's  ambition,  Mr.  Grote  Announced  to  his 
constituents  his  determination  to  retire  from  public  political  life  to 
devote  his  active  energies  to  the  completion,  if  possible,  of  his  long- 
cherished  aim  in  regard  to  the  history]of  Greece.  In  his  intention, 
which  was  stated  to  be  indexible,  the  citizens  of  London  acquiesced, 
and  he  has  ceased  since  then  to  take  any  active  public  part  in  the 
general  politics  of  the  day. 

He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  interest  himself  in  political  and 
social  questions.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  speculations  having 
for  their  object  the  benefit  or  man  j  and  amoog  modern  specula- 
tions of  this  sort,  none  impressed  and  fascinated  him  so  much 
as  the  splendid  Sociology  of  Auguste  Comte.  He  read  the  Court 
de  Philosophic  Positive  as  it  was  issued  from  the  press,  1830— 
1842,  and  when  the  great  crisis  in  Comte's  life  came,  in  his  being 
stripped  of  his  tutorial  dignity  and  income,  Mr.  Grote  had  already 
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given  such  indications  of  his  goodwill  to  the  French  Sociologist 
that  in  his  hour  of  distress  M.  Comte  thought  of  him  at  once  as  a 
helper.  In  a  letter  written  to  J.  S.  Mill,  22nd  July,  1844,  Comte 
says: — "The  recent  relations  which  I  hare  had  with  Mr.  Grote 
have  led  me  to  think  of  him;  for  I  know  that  his  fortune  is 
considerable,  at  least  for  Paris.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a 
character  so  noble  that  I  should  never  have  to  repent  of  having 
allowed  him  to  take  over  me  that  sort  of  superiority  [which  a 
benefactor  has  over  a  beneficiare]  of  which  I  have  always  been 
able  to  recognize  the  true  worth  and  the  legitimate  rights."  "  My 
first  intention  was  to  have  written  to  Mr.  Grote  at  the  same  time 
as  to  yourself,  but  I  have  at  last  decided  that  it  is  right  to  leave 
you  alone  to  determine  on  the  whole  of  my  conduct  in  a  matter  so 
delicate." 

In  relation  to  this  affair,  Emile  Littre*  records  that  "  the  friend- 
ship of  J.  S.  Mill,  which  had  in  1843  taken  the  first  steps,  did  not 
remain  inoperative  in  1844,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  announce  to 
M.  Comte  that  the  loss  of  his  5000  francs  would  be  made  up  to  him 
by  the  concurrent  gifts  of  three  gentlemen  who  were  sufficiently 
stricken  with  the  excellence  of  the  positive  Philosophy  as  thus  to 
bear  witness  of  their  gratitude  to  its  founder.  These  three  gentle- 
men were  Mr.  Grote,  the  celebrated  Historian  of  Greece;  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  famous  in  literature  and  politics ;  and  Mr. 
Ifcaikes-Currie."  On  15th  August,  M.  Comte  writes  to  J.  S.  Mill, 
"  I  have  just  time  to  tell  you  that  I  yesterday  received,  from  the 
banker  named,  the  3000  francs  advanced  by  Mr.  Grote ;"  he  also 
thanked  Sir  W.  Molesworth  "  for  his  noble  co-operation  in  this 
tutelary  intervention."  On  1st  February,  1845,  he  received  a 
second  3000  francs,  but  he  was  disappointed  that  the  subsidy  was 
not  continued  after  his  non-election  in  1845,  so  as  to  avert  •'  the 
pressing  financial  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  iniquitous 
temporary  spoliation"  thus  brought  upon  him.  "This  time," 
says  M.  Littre\  "  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Mill  failed,  and  the 
three  Englishmen  did  not  wish  to  renew  the  subvention.  Mr. 
Grote  alone  sent  a  supplementary  sum  of  600  francs.  M.  Comte 
resented  the  withdrawal  of  this  temporary  aid,  as  an  affront  to 
the  high  priest  of  Philosophy,  and  grew  cold  towards  his  eminent 
English,  disciples." 

None  of  these  great  English  thinkers  relinquished  their  faith  in 
Comte :  Sir  William  Molesworth  devoted  himself  to  adapt  his  views 
to  the  reform  of  our  Qolonies  ;  Mr.  Mill  endeavoured  to  colligate 
them  with  English  opinions  on  Political  Economy,  on  Bep reserva- 
tion, and  on  Philosophy ;  while  Mr.  Grote  carried  back  to  the  ages 
of  ancient  Greece  the  guiding  light  he  believed  he  had  gained  from 
Comte,  and  tested  his  views  in  his  immortal  work.  The  two 
first  volumes  of  "The  History  of  Greece"  were  published  in 
the  spring  of  1846,  and  before  the  year  was  out  it  had  been 
made  the  theme  of  articles  in  all  the  chief  literary  organs  of  the 
time.    It  treats  (1)  of  "  Legendary  Greece,"  and  (2)  of  ••  Grecian 
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History  to  the  reign  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens."  It  is  designed  "  to 
set  forth  the  history  of  a  people  by  whom  the  first  spark  was  set  to 
the  dormant  intellectual  capacities  of  oar  nature, — Hellenic  pheno- 
mena as  illustrative  of  the  Hellenic  mind  and  character/'  but  not 
"  to  substitute  a  pleasing  romance  in  place  of  half-known  and  per- 
plexing realities ;  — "  to  set  down  all  that  can  be  ascertained,  to- 
gether with  such  conjectures  and  inferences  as  can  be  reasonably 
•deduced  from  it,  but  nothing  more."  Its  author  justly  affirms 
"  that  conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is  a  better  state  of  mind 
than  the  fancy  without  the  realicy  of  knowledge,"  and  of  the  period 
of  "  epic  poetry  and  legend,"  he  professed  to  give  a  narrative,  not  to 
write  a  history, — "  I  describe  the  earlier  times  by  themselves,  as 
conceived  by  the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  first  Greeks,  and  known 
only  through  their  legends,  without  presuming  to  measure  how 
much  or  how  little  of  historical  matter  these  legends  may  contain. 
If  the  reader  blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  determine  this — if 
he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain  and  disclose  the  pic- 
ture— I  reply  in  the  words  of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  when  the  same 
question  was  addressed  to  him  on  exhibiting  his  masterpiece  of 
imitative  art :  "  The  curtain  is  the  picture,'  — "  the  curtain  con- 
ceals nothing  behind,  and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  withdrawn. 
I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it  stands,  not  to  efface,  still  less  to 
repaint  it."  The  remainder  of  these  two  volumes  "  is  destined  to 
elucidate  this  age  of  historical  faith,  as  distinguished  from  the 
latter  age  of  historical  reason :  to  exhibit  its  basis  in  the  human 
mind— an  omnipresent  religions  and  personal  interpretation  of 
nature  ;  to  illustrate  it  by  comparison  with  the  like  mental  habit 
in  early  modern  Europe;  to  show  its  immense  abundance  and 
variety  of  narrative  matter,  with  little  care  for  consistency  between 
one  story  and  another ;  lastly,  to  set  forth  the  causes  which  over- 

frew  and  partially  supplanted  the  old  epical  sentiment,  and  intro- 
uced,  in  the  room  of  literal  faith,  a  variety  of  compromises  and 
interpretations."  The  legendary  poems  of  6reece — especially  the 
Homeric  ones — next  receive  attention,  and  the  controversy  regard- 
ing the  personality  of  Homer,  the  original  structure  of  the  poems 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  questions  which  German  criticism  has 
raised  respecting  these  matters  occupy  considerable  space.  Grote 
commences  the  Historic  age  at  776  B.C.,  but  prior  to  entering  into 
details  he  supplies  a  full  and  ample  geography  of  Greece.  Of  the 
extent  of  his  entire  design,  and  of  the  ai visions  into  which  he 
thinks  it  best  to  regard  it,  he  presents  the  following  concise 
outline  :— 

"  The  history  of  Greece  falls  most  naturally  into  six  compartments,  of  which 
the  first  may  be  looked  at  as  a  preparation  for  the  five  following,  which 
exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas.  I.  Period  from  776  B.C.  to  560 
B.O.,  the  accession  of  Pisistratns  at  Athens  and  of  Crcssus  in  Lydia.  II. 
From  the  accession  of  Pisistratus  aud  Croesus  to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes 
from  Greece.  III.  From  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
netian  war  and  the  overthrow  of  Athena.     IY.  From  the  close  of  the 
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fcdoponneaian  war  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  T.  From  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  to  that  of  Ctaeroneia.  VI.  From  the  battle  of  Choroneia  to  the 
end  of  the  generation  of  Alexander.  The  fire  period*,  from  PwUtratm 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  and  of  his  generation,  present  the  veto  of 
an  historical  drama  capable  of  being  recounted  in  perspicuous  sucoessiosi 
and  connected  by  a  sensible  thread  of  unity ."—(Prefac*  xiv.,  xv). 

What  a  noble  theme  unfold «  itself  in  this  programme !  Hoir 
large  and  vigorous  was  the  life  of  the  Greeks !  Well  are  they 
worthy  of  the  character  thus  penned  of  them  by  J.  S.  Mill  :— 

u  They  were  the  beginners  of  nearly  erery thing,  Christianity  excepted,  of 
which  the  modern  world  makes  its  boast.  If  in  several  things  they  were 
but  few  removes  from  barbarism,  they  only  among  nations— so  far  as  is 
known  to  us— emerged  from  barbarism  by  their  own  efforts,  not  following 
in  the  track  of  any  more  advanced  people.  If  with  them,  as  in  all  an- 
tiquity, slavery  existed  as  an  institution,  they  were  not  the  less  the  origina- 
tors of  political  freedom,  and  the  grand  exemplars  and  sources  of  it  to 
modern  Em-ope.  If  their  discords,  jealousies,  and  wars  between  city  and 
city  caused  the  ruin  of  their  national  independence,  yet  the  arts  of  war  and 
government  evolved  in  those  intestine  contests  made  them  the  first  who 
united  great  empires  under  civilized  rule — the  first  who  broke  down  those 
barriers  of  petty  nationality  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  themselves — and 
by  making  ideas  and  language  common  to  large  regions  of  the  earth,  com- 
menced that  general  fusion  of  races  and  nations,  which,  followed  up  by  the 
Bomana,  prepared  the  way  for  the  cosmopolitanism  of  modern  times. 
They  were  the  first  people  who  had  an  historical  literature ;  as  perfect  of 
its  kind  (though  not  the  highest  kind)  as  their  oratory,  their  poetry,  their 
sculpture,  and  their  architecture.  They  were  the  founders  of  mathematics  ; 
Of  physics ;  of  the  inductive  study  of  politics,  so  early  exemplified  in 
Aristotle;  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  and  life.  In  each  they 
made  the  indispensable  first  steps  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest 
—steps  such  as  could  only  have  been  made  by  minds  intrinsically  capable  of 
everything  which  has  since  been  accomplished.  With  a  religious  creed 
eminently  unfavourable  to  speculation,  because  affording  a  ready  super- 
natural solution  of  ail  natural  phenomena,  tbey  yet  originated  freedom  of 
thought.  Tbey,  the  first,  questioned  nature  and  the  universe  by  their 
rational  faculties,  and  brought  forth  answers  not  suggested  by  any  estab- 
lished system  of  priestcraft ;  and  their  free  and  bold  spirit  of  speculation 
it  was,  whieb,  surviving  in  its  results,  broke  the  yoke  of  another  enthralling 
system  of  popular  religion,  sixteen  hundred  years  after  they  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  people.  These  things  were  effected  in  two  centuries  of  national 
existence:  twenty  and  upwards  have  since  elapsed,  and  it  is  sad  to  think 
how  little  comparatively  has  been  accomplished.  — J.  S.  MiWs  Dissertations 
o*d  Discussions,  Vol.  II.  p.  284>  285. 

Mr.  Grote,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Greeks,  departs  from  the 
usual  and  hackneyed  method,  by  beginning  with  the  mythology, 
cosmogony,  and  theology  of  the  Hellenic  races, as  the  earliest  shadows 
cast  from  the  divine  foretime  upon  the  historic  canvas—as  the  pro- 
scenium of  the  life-drama  of  which  the  Hellenstic  cities  formed 
the  scenes.  The  synopsis  given  is  masterly,  the  grouping  is  ex- 
quisite as  well  as  instructive,  and  the  form  in  which  this  all-per- 
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Bonifying  religious  faith,  is  given,  affords  excellent  facilities  for 
felicitous  sketches,  finely-arranged  pictures,  and  suggestive  inter- 
pretations. In  this  Grote  at  once"  boldly  adopts  the  philosophy  of 
history,  of  which  Comte  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  dis- 
coverer and  expositor,  and  this  world-environment  of  deities  and 
demi-gods  he  considers  as  the  outcome  and  presentment  of  the 
theological  age.  This  adoption  of  the  Comtean  theory  of  myths — 
"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  Religion." 

— as  merely  the  results  of  an  imaginative  contemplation,  as  Words- 
worth describes  it  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Excursion,"*  so  pro- 
jected from  a  subjective  impression  as  to  become  an  objective 
form  and  accepted  reality,  while  it  admirably  answers  the  purposes 
of  the  historian  who  seeks  to  gain  a  background  for  his  realistic 
scenes,  can  scarcely  be  held  as  satisfactory  to  the  philosopher,  who 
sees  in  these  myths  the  irresistible  strivings  of  human  nature  to 
comprehend  the  relation  of  the  supernatural  to  daily  life,  and  the 
proof  of  the  reality  of  a  feeling  inherent  in  man,  that  the  positive 
is  not  the  whole  of  man's  knowledge  and  does  not  include  all  his 
relations.  Fetichism  is  a  witness  to  man's  need  of  a  religion,  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  entire  falsity  of  the  religion  as  a 
sentiment  and  a  fact  which  is  founded  upon  it.  Fetichism  is  re- 
ligious symbolism,  and  myth  is  the  legendary  form  which  the 
realizing  faculty  imparts  to  the  explanatory  ideals  on  which 
men  fixed,  as  picturing  to  themselves  the  changeful  facts  of  the 
Cosmos,  as  manifestations  of  the  changeless  powers  by  which  the 
facts  occurred.  Science  and  life  demanded  these  myths  as  initia- 
tory elements  on  which  they  might  stay  themselves,  in  act  or  in- 
quiry, as  the  starting- ground  of  duty  and  observation.  Science, 
as  criticism,  accepted  the  multiform  personifications  of  Polytheism, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain,  not  the  feeling  in  the  soul  out  of  which 
they  grew,  but  the  appearances  of  nature  over  which  they  were 
said  to  be  effective ;  but  it  left  the  subjective  origin  of  them  unex- 
amined and  unexplained.  Religion  held  them  as  dogmas,  and  by 
so  doing  deprived  the  philosopher  of  the  opportunity  of  showing 
the  same  powers  underlying  all  appearances  and  all  science,  and  a 
divorce  was  proclaimed  between  science  and  religion.  This  divari- 
cation still  continues,  but  it  is  the  labour  of  a  genuine  philosophy, 
by  a  true  comprehension  of  the  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  of  nature 
on  the  other,  to  reconcile  the  erring  pair,  and  again  to  unite  science 
and  religion  as  the  guides  and  guardians  of  human  life.  The  happy 
form  in  which  Mr.  Grote  relates,  and  the  felicitous  method  in 
which  he  employs  the  .eg<%i*ds  oi  Greece,  as  an  introductory  pre- 
lude, is  an  innovation  in  history  which  comraends  itself  to  the 
reader ;  but  the  peculiar  bearing  which  this  part  of  his  work  is 
made  to  exercise  on  the  philosophy  of  history  merits  notice  and 
specialization  as,  perhaps,  too  readily  adopted  from  the  convenience 

*  The  passage  is  quoted  B.C.  p.  47 ;  July,  1867. 
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which  it  afforded  for  illustrating  "the  invariable  lair  of  human 
progress,"  which  the  great  French  sociologist  propounds  and  Grote 
advocates.  We  are  quite  prepared,  while  excepting  to  the  philoso- 
phical application  to  commend  the  philosophical  exposition  of  the 
myth,  and  to  express  our  agreement  in  the  main  with  J.  S.  Mill's 
opinion,  that — 

"He  has  overcome  the  difficulty,  so  great  to  a  modern  imagination,  of 
entering  intelligently  into  the  polytheistic  frame  of  mind  and  conception 
of  nature.  In  no  treatise  which  we  could  mention,  certainly  in  no  work 
connected  with  Grecian  history,  do  we  find  so  thorough  a  comprehension 
of  that  state  of  the  human  intellect  in  which  the  directly  religious  inter- 
pretation of  nature  is  paramount — in  which  every  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena, that  refers  them  to  the  personal  agency  of  a  hidden  supernatural 
power,  appears  natural  and  probable,  and  every  other  mode  of  accounting 
for  them  incredible — where  miracles  are  alone  plausible,  and  explanation 
by  natural  causes  is  not  offensive  to  the  reverential  feelings  of  the  hearer, 
but  actually  repugnant  to  his  reason,  so  contrary  is  it  to  the  habitual  mode 
of  interpreting  phenomena."  * 

On  the  "application  of  chronology  to  Grecian  legend,"  Mr. 
Grote  discusses  in  a  masterly  manner  the  principles  of  historical 
evidence,  and  examines  the  value  of  genealogies  and  etymologies 
as  grounds  for  inferential  history.  On  Grecian  epic  and  the 
Homeric  poems  an  able  and  erudite  chapter  is  given,  and  the  dif- 
ferent theories  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the 
"  Odyssey  "  are  succinctly  considered.  On  this  question  we  hope 
to  bestow  some  labour,  and  to  throw  some  light  in  a  paper  under 
the  projected  heading  of  "  Greek  Days  and  Roman  Nights,"  in  a 
future  issue.  On  the  philosophy  of  Geography  there  is  much  matter 
for  thought  supplied,  and  in  the  notices  of  "  the  Hellenic  people 
generally  in  the  early  historical  times/'  a  vast  amount  of  recondite 
reading  is  summed  up ;  but  we  dare  not  linger  over  these  debate- 
exciting  and  precious  volumes,  and  it  must  suffice  here  to  quote 
the  following  lines  of  epitome  :— 

"  In  the  six  concluding  chapters  of  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Grote  com- 
prises the  sum  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  early  condition  of  those 
Grecian  states  which  have  properly  no  history  prior  to  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, and  brings  down  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  to  the  age 
of  Croesus  and  Pisistratus.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  information, 
and  the  conscientious  integrity  of  the  author,  who  scruples  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  certified  facts  by  theory  and  conjecture,  render  these  chapters 
with  one  exception  somewhat  meagre.  The  exception  is  the  chapter  which  , 
treats  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  the  earliest  Grecian  event  of  first-rate 
historical  importance."t 

These  chapters  on  the  Spartan  legislator,  and  on  the  statecraft 

»  J.  S.  Mill's  "  Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 
t  Ibid.>  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 
1869.  C 
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of, which  he  was  the  originator,  contain- striking  arguments  against 
the  Johnsonian  lines  added  to  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller"— 

" How  small,  of  ell  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  cam  cause  or  cure ! " 

—and  give  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  formative  power  of  legis- 
lation to  overcome  Will  by  Law,  and  inure  men  to  regard  submission 
as  patriotism — a  power  attained  by  persistent  severity  and  rigorous 
constraint.  By  Law  Sparta  became  a  brotherhood  rather  than  a 
political  community— a  brotherhood  which  overmastered  all  private 
affection  and  all  .personality. 

These  two  volumes  of  history,  though  they  contain  a  great  amount 
of  dissertation,  may  be  read  with  a  pleasure,  we  think,  excelling 
that  of  a  continuous  narrative  of  incident.  They  are  filled  with 
splendid  specimens  of  reasoning  applied  to  social,  legal,  and  historic 
questions  of  interest  and  importance,  and  the  author  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes proof  from  assertion,  and  evidence  from  inference.  In 
them  we  have,  as  we  think,  more  a  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  than  of  Greek  history,  so  thorough  is  the  philosophy 
of  man  involved  in  the  text,  though  the  special  illustrations  used 
are  based  on  Greek  legends  and  records.  Few  books  could  have 
been  received  with  more  ardent  enthusiasm  by  the  critics,  and 
general  readers*  vied  with  professional  students  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they, praised,  its  vividness,  originality,  power,  sweep, 
and  scope.  The  Quarterly  JSeview  affirmed  that  its  author  had 
"ineontestably  won  for  himself  the  title  not  merely  of  a  historian, 
but  of  the  historian  of,  Greece ;"  while  the  Edinburgh  Review 
asserted  that  "  these  two  volumes  give  assurance  that  he  will  be 
remembered,  not  only  as  the  first  who  has  seriously  undertaken 
the  work,  but  as  one  who  will  have'  made  great  steps  towards 
accomplishing  it;"  and  The  Examiner  says  that  "poetry  and 
philosophy  attend  the  historian  on  either  hand,  and  do  not  impede 
or  misguide  his  steps." 

Those  who  have  not  read  the  dreary,  ill-translated  volumes  of 
Rollin,  the  dull  and  verbose-reproductions  of  the  Greek  historians  of 
which  Gillies*  work  so  largely  consists,  or  the  laborious  disquisitions 
of  Mitford,  which  are  all  written  under  the  lurid  light  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  in  the  presence  of  spectres  of  anarchy  and  social 
desolation,  seen  in  the  glare  that  light  cast,  are  quite  unable  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  clear,  terse,  calm  judiciousness  of 
Thirlwall,  and  far  less  the  candid, .  courteous,  ingenious,  and  re- 
flective history  of  Mr*  Grote.  As  an. adequate  and  satisfying  re- 
presentation of  Hellenic  life,  eventfulness,  and  progress,  it  seems  to 
us  unsurpassable.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  our  modern  historian 
took  his  first  stimulation  to  recompose  the  Greek  narrative  from  his 
perception  of  the  similarity  (amidst  differences)  of  the  life  of  the 
seafarings  adventurous,  commercial,  free  thoughtful  and  consciously 
powerful  Greek  peoples,  with  the  business  communities  which  were 
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in  his  youth  stirred  by  politics  and  practical  life.  He  was  educated 
in  the  world's  centre  of  commercial  transactions,  amid  the  freedom- 
seeking  agitations  of  an  active  age ;  he  had  the  training  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  business  life,  and  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
most  practical  and  powerful,  the  most  cautious  and  thoughtful,  the 
most  independent  and  discriminating  legislature  in  the  world.  He 
was  no  closet  theorist,  or  mere  bookish  student ;  he  understood  the 
world  of  men  and  life,  of  business  and  legislation,  of  letters  and 
philosophy.  He  could  grasp  details  within  the  grip  of  principles, 
and  see  all  their  meaning  as  well  as  decide  upon  their  proper  order. 
Master  of  multifarious  reading,  conscious  of  the  results  of  diligently 
acquired  scholarship,  and  full  of  the  power  of  a  skilfully  trained 
mind,  he  not  only  knowB  facts*  but  can  illustrate  and  explain  them, 
see  their  relatione  to  eaeh  other,  and  infer,  as  may  be  nee essary  in 
each  specific  case,  their  causes  or  their  consequences.  The  prac- 
tised ability  of  managing  to  keep  a  variety  of  facts  vividly  within- 
the  immediate  ken  and  reach  of  the  intellect,  and  of  threading  the 
interrelations  of  one  with  another,  so  needful  in  business,  is  equally 
requisite  in  a  Greek  historian ;  for  Greek  history  is  a  narrative 
of  varied  and  progressive  life,  of  differing  interests  and  the  intricate 
action  of  special  personal  desires  and  ambitions  with  general  neces- 
sities. It  ia  also  pre-eminently  a  reeord  of  municipalities  possessed 
of  the  right  of  independent  action,  subdued  to  national  reciprocities 
and  combined-life,  by  the  force  of-  events  and  the  social  wants  of 
the  period. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PfcACE  asd  Habmottt  op  Tbue  Christianity.— He  who  reigns  within 
will  never  be  vanquished  by  anything  external.  This  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  meaning  of  doing  God's  will  on  earth  as  the  angels  iu  heaven ;  for 
though  they  do  it  ardently,  they  do  it  calmly.  .  .  The  cherubim  "  ran 
and  returned,"  as  the  appearance  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  jet  with  all  this 
rapidity,  there  was  no  perturbation.  In  all  their  movements  there  was 
nothing  vertiginous;  and  there  was  also  the  exactest  harmony.  They 
kept  their  position  without  the  slightest  irregularity,  and  because  they 
were  thus  exquisitely  regular  themselves,  the  attendant  machinery  of 
Providence  as  strictly  kept  time  with  them.  "  As  the  living  creatures  went, 
so-  the  wheels  went,"  &c.  There  is  sublime  instruction  in  this  intrin- 
ricatty  grand  and  glorious  representation.  ...  But  even  this  fails 
short  of  what  we  are  elsewhere  taught  on  the  same  subject — I  mean  by 
the  example  of  Incarnate  Deity.  There  is  nothing  more  uniformly  con-* 
spisuouB  in  our  Bedeemer  than  his  majestic  composure.  A  glorious 
serenity,  like-  that  of  the  sun  in  the  western  heaven,  marks  Ilia  whole 
blessed  and  adorable  oontse.  Be  the  movement  what  it  may,  -whether 
He  feeds  thousands  in  the  wilderness,  or  walks  in  Solomon' 8  porch,  like 
one  who  loved  contemplative  leisure,  and  liked  to  enjoy  it  interchangeably, 
in  perfect  retirement  and  in  more  frequented  scenes,  still  He  is  the  con- 
summate contrast,  the  infinitely  impressive  and  engaging  counter-example 
to  that  dissipation  and  distraction  which  he  so  emphatically  reproved  in 
His  friend  Martha. 
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OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOT  P 

AFFIRMATIVE  ABTICLE.— I. 

The  Reform  Act  recently  passed  haying  conferred  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  extent  of  household  suffrage  upon  the  different 
classes  of  this  country,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  result  that  the 
parties  to  whom  this  privilege  or  right  is  granted  should  he  pro- 
tected from  all  undue  influences  in  the  exercise  of  their  votes.  This 
protection  can  only  be  secured  by  the  operation  of  the  ballot ;  as  it 
alone  can  adequately  meet  the  wants  of  the  case,  and  protect  the 
voter  from  all  influences,  either  direct  or  indirect,  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

The  object  of  the  ballot  is  to  ascertain  the  true  mind  of  the  con- 
stituencies by  preventing  intimidation,  corruption,  <&c. ;  and,  above 
ill,  to  shield  the  poor,  dependent  voter  from  the  displeasure  of  his 
employer  or  superior  in  the  event  of  voting  contrary  to  his  wishes. 
It  matters  little  to  a  man  placed  in  an  independent  position  whether 
he  votes  in  a  public  or  a  private  manner,  but  it  is  entirely  different 
with  one  who  depends  upon  another  for  subsistence.  In  the  former 
instance  the  voter  need  fear  no  consequences,  vote  as  he  may ;  while 
in  the  latter,  the  voter  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  employment  or 
his  farm,  should  he  vote  against  his  employer  or  his  landlord.  The 
only  point  of  difference  that  the  ballot  would  make  in  the  present 
system  of  voting  is  that  it  would  allow  the  voters  to  record  their 
votes  in  secret  instead  of  openly.  This  system,  it  will  be  seen, 
would  enable  the  electors  to  give  full  scope  to  their  own  opinions 
and  convictions.  It  would  neutralize  the  baneful  effects  of  corrup- 
tion and  coercion,  and  prevent  them  from  having  any  influence 
upon  the  voter's  mind.  Besides,  it  would  go  far  to  do  away  with 
canvassing  and  the  many  evils  that  are  connected  with  it. 

If  the  franchise  is  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  those  to  whom  it  has 
recently'been  given,  it  is  manifest  that  the  elector  must  be  placed 
in  an  entirely  independent  position,  so  far  as  voting  is  concerned ; 
he  must  be  able  to  exercise  the  privilege  without  fear  of  future 
consequences.  Nay,  more,  he  must  occupy  such  a  position  that  his 
political  conduct  will  be  above  the  suspicion  of  influences  of  any 
kind ;  for  when  the  smallest  pressure  is  put  upon  an  individual,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  withhold,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  full 
expression  of  his  own  mind.  It  thus  becomes  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  powers  which  it  grants  to  the 
people  are  properly  and  freely  exercised.  In  the  present  system 
of  voting  the  dependent  voter  is  wholly  unprotected  from  the 
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iaftuences  that  may  be,  and  too  often  are,  brought  against  him ; 
tad  this  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  at  open 
voting  remains  the  law  of  the  land.  In  fact,  open  voting  is  a  power- 
ful lever  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  influential,  where  oy  the 
opinions  of  the  weak  are  suppressed,  and  their  political  action  if 
nullified  by  intimidation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ballot  would 
enable  a  man,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to  do  as  he  thought  proper ;  it 
would  enable  him  to  act  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  right,  and  to 
pre  effect  to  his  own  opinions. 

Indeed,  the  main  argument  for  the  ballot  lies  in  this — that  it 
constitutes  a  protection  to  the  voter  from  the  pressure  of  external 
influences.  There  is  evidently  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
those  who  employ  and  those  who  are  employed,  and  there  is  a  still 
greater  distinction  in  the  relative  positions  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
—more  particularly  when  the  latter  is  a  mere  tenant  at  will.  As 
a  general  rule,  all  the  tenants  take  the  side  of  their  landlord,  and 
it  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  that  they  are  all  of  one  mind,  or  of 
the  same  miad  as  he  is.  But,  then,  they  are  controlled  by  him, 
and  made  to  do  as  he  does.  Now  the  only  means  (so  long  as  society 
is  constituted  as  it  is)  that  can  do  away  with  the  landlord's  influence, 
or  at  least  render  it  powerless,  is  the  introduction  of  the  ballot.  It 
is  certainly  unnatural  to  expect  that,  where  a  voter  is  a  mere  tenant 
si  will,  lie  would  thwart  the  wishes  of  his  landlord,  thereby  incurring 
the  danger  of  being  removed  from  his  farm,  and  so  be  deprived  of 
his  means  of  subsistence.  Even  taking  the  mildest  view^  of  the 
•object,  it  has  been  found  that  where  a  landlord  has  a  delfcacy  in 
asking  the  votes  of  his  tenant,  or  is  high  principled  enough  to 
abstain  from  such  a  course,  his  very  example  goes  a  great  length 
in  deciding  the  suffrages  of  those  who  hold  his  land.  The  tenants 
know  well  that  the  landlord  would  be  better  pleased  with  those 
who  took  the  same  side  as  himself  than  with  those  who  went  against 
him ;  and  this  knowledge  has  a  natural  tendency  to  keep  them  from 
acting  in  the  manner  they  otherwise  might  hare  done.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  any  doubt  that  all  these  influences,  direct 
and  indirect,  prove  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  expression  of  indi- 
vidual sentiments  and  convictions.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
employer  of  labour,  such  as  a  large  manufacturer  or  mill-owner. 
Thus  a  man  with  four  or  five  hundred  hands  under  him  must  have 
a  considerable  influence  over  them ;  and  if  he  choose  to  use  it,  he 
can  doubtless  induce  a  large  number  to  vote  according  to  his  inclina- 
tions, regardless  of  their  own  convictions.  The  ballot  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  case,  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy.  It  may,  however, 
be  urged  that  the  working  classes  themselves  have  sufficient  power 
to  become  independent  of  their  employers.  That  may  be  true  in 
the  great  centres  of  labour,  where  trades'  unions  and  co-operative 
societies  exist,  but  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  provinces  and 
small  towns.  Taken  all  in  all,  we  submit  that  the  only  way  in 
which  sufficient  protection  can  be  afforded  to  the  working  classes, 
farmers,  servants,  &c.,  is  to  make  them  superior  to  all  the  influences 
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already  enumerated,  and  incident  to  their  situation ;  and  this,  we 
maintain,  can  only  be  effectually  secured  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot. 

It  wpuld  make  no  difference  to  the  legislature  whether  its  members 
were  returned  by  open  or  secret  voting ;  for  it  is  easier  for  a  voter 
to  select  the  best  man  and  give  him  his  support  in  private  than  it 
is  for  him  to  be  the  minion  of  those  who  may  rule  over  him  in 
public,  creating  jealousy,  ill-feeling,  and  evil  consequences,  which 
never  would  have  arisen  had  the  due  exercise  of  the  franchise  been 
withheld  from  the  gaze  of  the  public.  And  if  it  is  easier,  it  certainly 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  public  good  ;  for  in  the  one 
case  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  allowed  to  speak,  while  in  the  other 
it  is  the  voice  of  a  few  interested  and  selfish,  though  powerful 
parties.  A  voter  of  pure  political  principle  can  have  as  much  effect 
given  to  his  vote  by  voting  privately  as  if  he  had  given  it  before 
the  eyes  of  the  assembled  constituency,  and  he  will  give  it  just  as 
conscientiously  in  the  pne  case  as  in  the  other.  The  ballot  is  not 
intended  for  the  strong,  although  it  ean  do  them  no  harm,  but 
rather  as  a  security  for  the  weak.  It  is  designed  to. stamp  out 
bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation ;  to  .destroy  the  tyranny  of 
the  selfish  on  the  one  baud,  and  to  give  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  with  morality  of  purpose  and  independence,  on  the  other. 

The  principal  argument  Drought  forward  by  the  opponents  of 
the  ballot  is  its  injurious  moral  effects,  but  this  can  be  readily 
answered  by  maintaining  that  it  is  just  as  moral  for  a  conscientious 
man  to  act  rightly  in  secret  as  in  public,  and  that  such  a  man  will 
require  neither  inducements  nor  checks  to  carry  out  his  conviotioms. 
Nay,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  it  is  far  more  moral  to  place  poor 
dependent  men  in  a  position  in  which  they  can  act  according  to 
their  own  sense  of  right  and  duty  than  it  is  to  lay  a  man  open  to 
all  the  influences  that  may  be  used  against  him  by  unscrupulous 
persons,  who  themselves  require  no  protection. 

The  only  motive  that  should  guide  the  elector  in  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise  is  the  public  weal,  but  it  is  no  less  evident  that 
motives  spring  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  All  men  are  quite 
able  to  distinguish  personal  from  public  duties,  and  electors  have 
a  double  set  of  motives  in  determining  their  conduct.  A  voter,  on 
the  one  hand,  has  his  own  individual  advancement,  which  would 
induce  him  to  vote  from  selfish  principles ;  while,  on  the  other,  he# 
is  aware  that  he  has  a  public  duty  to  perform  apart  from  his  own 
interests.  These  interests  may  purely  relate  to  self,  or  be  exercised 
for  the  public  good.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  eminent  Utilitarian 
philosopher,  conceives  ("  Representative  Government,"  page  31) 
that  a  much  greater  evil  than  coercion  by  landlords  or  employers 
"  is  the  selfishness  or  the  selfish  partialities  of  the  voter  himself." 
This  requires  little  comment,  for  if  the  practice  of  human  beings 
be  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that  a  selfish  man  is 
as  likely  to  be  selfish  in  public  as  in  private ;  and  that  a  man  who 
is  both  selfish  and  independent  will  look  after  bis  own  interest   in 
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preference  to  all  others,  as  public  opinion  will  have  tittie  or  no 
influence  upon  his  mind,  (t  is  ehimerieal  to  imagine  that  Ike 
majority  of  voters  can  be  trained  to  such  a  pitch  that  'nice  moral 
distinctions  'will  shape  their  career.  A  rotor's  interest  is  that 
whieh  has  relation  to  himself,  either  mentally  or  morally,  and  it 
cannot  he- supposed  that  in  expressing  his  own  political  principles 
hewould  represent  any  other  interest  tare  his  own.  Mr.  Mill,  in 
the  work  before  referred  to,  says  that  "  People  will  give  dishonest 
or  mean  rotes  from  lucre,  fromt  malice,  from  piqae,  from  personal 
rtr airy f -firom  the  interests  oritreiodioes  of  class  or  soot,  far  more 
readily  in  secret  than  in  public. '  Mr.  Mill  adduces  this  as  an 
argument  against  the  ballot,  but  common  sense  would  tell  a  different 
tale.  He  ought  to  hare  remembered  that  dishonest  «r  mean  rotes 
are  generally  given  when  seduced  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
Bribery  asm  only  exist  or  be  carried  ouVwhito  voting  -is  public,  for 
no  one  would  attempt  bribery  when  the  party  who  bribed  would 
hare  no  mesne  of  knowing  whether  the  'tribe  fad*  any  effect  or 
net.  It  would  immediately  eeaee  on  the  introduction  of  the  ballot, 
for  it  would  hare  no  field  on  which  to  operate ;  as  a  person  would 
hare  mo  security*  that  the  bribe  would  hare  any  effect  when  the 
rote  of  the  seduced  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  seducer. 
Instead  of  the  influence  of  lucre  being  an  argument  against  the 
ballot,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mill,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  for  it  is 
lucre  that  constitutes  bribery.  No  candidate  or  agent  would  ever 
cweam  of  fouying  a  rote,  directly  or  indirectly,  when  the  action  of 
the  voter  was  beyond  his  knowledge.  It  is  only  in  public  voting 
that  -lucre  has  any  influence.  Andwith  regard  to  the  other  interests 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Mill,  such  as  those  of  trade  and  class,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  in  open  voting  the  members  of  a  trade  generally 
take,  the  one  side,  whole  a  few  who  adopt  a  different  view  are  coerced 
by  the  great  majority  of  their  brethren,  so  that  secret  voting  is 
the  only  medium  through  which  liberty  can  be  given  to  individual 
thought  in  large  trades  and  unions.  Mr.  Mill  has  laid  too  much 
stress  on  the  selfishness  of  the  voter,  and  tbe  argument  can  cut  in 
two  ways.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  employed  and  those  who 
employ  are  possessed  of  this  principle  of  selfishness.  In  open 
voting  those  who  hare  power  can  carry  out  their  selfishness  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  if  voting  were  secret ;  while  in  tbe  latter 
case  every  one  would  have  an  opportunity  of  representing  his  own 
opinion,  and,  it  may  be,  his  own  indiridual  selfishness. 

Mr.  Mill  contends  that  a  man's  own  preferences  may  lead  him 
wrong,  but  a  man  of  sound  principle  has  no  other  preferences  than 
his  own  convictions.  A  man's  opinion,  though  right  in  his  own 
estimation,  may  be  viewed  differently  by  another;  bat,  in  any 
event,  one  has  no  higher  standard  of  that  which  he -should  do  other 
than  what  has  judgment  teUs  him  he  ought  to  do.  Mr.  Mill  further 
maintains  thafe-aeeret  voting  would  withdraw  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility which  the  voter  ewes  to  the  public ;  and  in  his  work  en 
"fiepeeeeniative  Government"  (page  36)  lays  it  down  that  «Pab- 
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licity  is  inappreciable,  even  when  it  does  no  more  than  prevent 
that  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  plausibly  defended — than 
compel  deliberation,  and  force  every  one  to  determine,  before  he 
acts,  what  he  shall  say  if  called  to  account  for  his  actions."  Be 
believes  that  there  is  a  certain  class  who  want  all  moral  principle 
for  whom  open  voting  is  absolutely  required  to  prevent  them  from 
giving  votes  in  the  wrong  direction.  This  class  may  be  termed 
the  "  doubtful,"  in  whom  no  party  can  place  confidence  at  contested 
elections.  But  Mr.  Mill  assumes  a  false  position  when  he  imagines 
that  mere  open  voting  will  compel  them  to  do  what  is  right.  If 
Mr.  Mill  had  any  practical  experience,  he  would  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  force  every  one  of  this  class  "  to  determine,  before  he 
acts,  what  he  shall  say  if  called  to  account  for  his  actions."  It  is 
wholly  inapplicable,  for  they  have  no  one  to  call  them  to  account, 
and  they  therefore  simply  watch  the  tide  of  events  in  order  that 
they  may  discover  which  side  will  blow  them  any  advantage. 
Having  no  higher  authority  than  their  own  inclinations  or  fancies, 
they  acknowledge  no  human  responsibility.  It  may  be  asked,  how 
can  this  state  of  moral  depravity  be  remedied  P  Simply  by  the 
withdrawal  of  all  inducements,  and  this  can  never  be  done  through 
the  agency  of  open  voting.  Publicity  is  a  virtue  or  a  quality  of 
which  a  great  deal  may  be  said,  but  any  virtue  that  could  possibly 
arise  from  it  would  be  outbalanced  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  protected  by  the  ballot,  But  it  may  as  often 
happen  that  protection  is  even  required  from  public  opinion,  and 
experience  has  taught  that  the  voice  of  the  public  is  not  always  on 
the  safe  side.  Public  opinion  may  be  the  product  of  ignorance, 
and  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  the  intelligent  are  to  be  coerced 
by  Lynch  law  and  violence  P  If  the  ballot  is  a  protection  to  the 
voter  from  intimidation,  it  will  also  be  a  safeguard  from  the  clamour 
of  popular  ignorance. 

Legislators  should  always  frame  laws  for  society  as  it  exists,  but 
theorists  and  moralists  form  a  code  of  ethics  in  their  own  minds 
that  cannot  be  applied,  or  prove  of  any  practical  benefit  to  the 
present  condition  of  society.  They  argue  upon  society  as  it  should 
be,  and  not  what  it  actually  is.  Mr.  Mill  has  a  beau  ideal  standard, 
and  he  assumes  that  society  should  be  of  a  like  moral  character. 
His  theory  is  that  society  must  act  up  to  certain  imaginary  excel- 
lencies, instead  of  what  modern  statesmen  apply  as  real  and  prac- 
ticable. It  certainly  is  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman  to  be  guided 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  but  Mr.  Mill's 
standard  cannot  be  measured  by  this  gauge.  Mr.  Bright/  in  his 
speech  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  thus  refers  to  Mill's 
theory: — "For  my 'own  part,  I  am  not  able  to  accept  of  those 
glowing  pictures  of  the  immediately  improved  morality  of  the 
people.  If  it  be  wise  not  to  grant  the  ballot  because  men  without 
it  will  become  strong  enough  not  to  need  it,  I  know  not  why  we 
may  not  dispense  with  judge  and  jury  and.  police ;  for  who  knows 
but  that  at  some  time — it  may  be  remote — men  will  become  strong 
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enough  in  virtue,  and  honest  enough,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
violations  of  any  written  or  of  the  moral  law,  and  judge*  and  juries 
and  courts  of  justice  may  no  longer  be  required  r  I  look  abroad 
over  all  the  great  constituencies  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  believe,  aa 
a  mere  machinery  of  electing,  it  will  soon  be  proved  to  every  man 
who  is  in  favour  of  public  order  at  our  great  contests  that  the  ballot 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure  that  order."  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  Mr.  Mill  has  assumed  an  impossibility.  He  anticipates, 
I  doubt  not,  that  voters  will  yet  become  so  virtuous  and  pure  that 
such  a  thing  as  secret  voting  will  not  be  even  spoken  about  as 
required.  But  in  the  meantime,  therefore,  on  Mr.  Mill's  own  theory, 
while  our  morals  are  being  developed  for  a  more  virtuous  hereafter, 
let  the  ballot  be  granted ;  but  whenever  we  attain  to  that  state  of 
virtuous  perfection  which  is  so  much  sought  after,  then  by  all 
means  let  the  ballot  be  no  longer  continued,  but  dispensed  with  as 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Mill's  objection  to  the  ballot  is  theoretical,  not 
practical. 

But  he  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  defended  other  than  as 
a  necessary  evil.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  he  has  arrived 
at  this  conclusion.  All  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  for  the 
good  of  society  may  suffer  the  same  general  condemnation ;  but 
society  requires  certain  channels  through  which  its  representative 
duties  may  flow,  without  the  taint  of  impurity.  Desperate  cases 
require  desperate  remedies,  and  it  is  the  entire  necessity  for  pro- 
tection from  intimidation  that  has  caused  so  much  to  be  said  on 
the  ballot. 

Many  maintain  if  the  elector  is  to  vote  by  ballot  that  a  similar 
principle  on  the  same  ground  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  members  of  that  house  stand  in  a  different 
position  from  electors.  A  member  of  Parliament  is  understood  to 
represent  the  sentiments  of  his  constituency,  and  publicity  is  there- 
fore highly  necessary  to  let  the  electors  know  that  their  desires 
are  carried  out.  A  check  is  required  in  case  the  member  does  not 
represent  his  constituents  in  a  faithful  manner.  But  the  elector, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  placed  on  a  different  footing,  and  requires 
protection  from  coercion  and  intimidation.  The  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  trust  is  involved  in  the  one  according  to  expressed  ideas, 
while  in  the  other  protection  is  required  for  the  voter  so  that  he 
may  vote  according  to  his  own  views.  Influence  is  required  in  the 
one  case,  but  not  in  the  other. 

But  although  voting  is  proposed  to  be  conducted  secretly,  it  does 
not  follow  that  any  voter  should  treat  it  as  such  unless  he  thinks 
proper  to  do  so  himself.  One  can  give  his  vote  to  any  side  he 
chooses,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  public  know  how  ne  voted. 
Secresy  is  not  indispensable  to  the  voter  of  independent  means  and 
position,  who  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  consequences  of  his  vote. 
The  ballot  was  never  intended  for  voters  of  this  description,  but 
for  those  in  poor  circumstances,  who  are  likely  to  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  influences.  It  admittedly  can  do  very  little  harm  in  the 
one  ease,  but  much  good  in  the  other. 
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Among  the  other  beneficial  measures  which  the  ballot  would 
secure  is  the  total  abolition  of  private  canvassing— a  system  as 
dishonourable  as  it  is  impolitic.  Had  the  ballot  ^been  in  operation 
at  the  last  general  election,  there  would  have  been  fewer  English 
counties  wrested  from  the  Liberals  by  pernicious  influences ;  and 
there  would  have  been  still  greater  satisfaction  and  contentment 
had  the  voters  the  security  of  being  defended  from  the  entreaties 
and  wequests  of  those  who  spared  neither  icoercion  nor  influence 
to  secure  votes.  There  was  never  a  greater  necessity  for  the  ballot 
than  At  present.  Let  the  people  have  the  machinery  whereby  they 
can  vote. according  to  their  own  sense  of  doty,  even  though  insulted 
by  statements  that  the  ballot  is  unmanly  and  un-British.  The  very 
class  who  #ay  so  have  bad  it  in  operation  in  their  great  societies  of 
science,  geography,  and  art.  If  the  ballot  is  required  in  their  small 
circles  for  the  expression  of  their  -own  minds,  now  much  more  is 
it  required  for  the  elector  P  It  is  the  only  manner  by  which  poor 
men  can  do  their  duty  to  the  State ;  and  even  now  the  principal 
statesmen  of  our  country  are-  aware  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  the  sooner  that  it  will  be  introduced  the  better. 

G.  M.  S. 

HEGiTlVB  1STICLE.— -I. 

Tie  certain  that  general  principles,  however  intricate  they  may  seem, 
must  always,  if  they  are  just  and  sound,  prevail  in  the  general  course  of 
things,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cases ;  and  it  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  philosophers  to  regard  the  general  course  of  things.  I  may  add 
that  it  is  also  the  ehief  business  of  politicians,  especially  in  the  domestic 
government  of  the  State,  when  the  public  good,  which  is  or  ought  to  be 
their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  causes." — 
— David  Hume. 

Sbcbbct  is  suspicious.  .Honesty  is  the  highest  form  of  morality 
as  between  man  and  man.  He  who  would  act  nobly,  'must  act 
honestly)  and  openly.  Truth  does  not  slink  in 'the  dank,  nor  do 
honest  men  seek  to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  A  full  front 
ought  .to  be  set  to  every  duty,  and  men  should  show  that  in  the 
performance  of  life's  proper  duties  they  act  from  proper  motives, 
and  therefore  with  fearless  publicity  and  due  responsibility.  The 
{State  recognises  the  individuality  of  the  individual,  by  placing  in 
his  hands  the  individual  right  to  vote ;  And  the  individual  ought  to 
do  his  share  in  all  State  offices,  as  an  individual  responsible  to  the 
State  for  the  right  performance  of  the  duties  which  citizenship 
implies.  It  has  never  been  found  that  secret  societies .  have  long 
remained  iwee  from  serious  objections,-  and  to  grant  the  ballot  to 
voters  for  members  of  Parliament,  would  be  to  transform  the  con- 
stituencies into  vast  secret  societies,  in  the  seeresy  of  which,  not 
not  only  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  would  be  lost,  but 
even  the  -sense'  of  *  personal  honesty.  Publicity  is  the  tfue  'safe- 
guard of  political  liberty;  and  rather  than  consent  to  the  legal 
ingtitotion  of -seeresy,  I  ihould  prefer  to  see  the~franehiee  limited 
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to  men  of  independent  means  and  independent  mind*,  to  whom  a 
pergonal  responsibility  would  attach  for  the  proper  employment  of 
she  suffrage. 

Political  life  is  a  public  and  general  interest,  and  it  is  above  all 
requisite  to  keep  the  whole  of  our  political  life  open  to  investiga- 
te discussion.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  honest  and  upright, 
to  pure-hearted  and  straightforward  action,  than  eecresy.  Every- 
thing having  virtue  in  it  becomes  depraved,  when  darkness  is 
allowed  to  shield  its  deeds  from  the  public  eye.  The  responsibility 
of  the  electoral  suffrage  is  a  public  one,  and  ought  to  be  exercisea 
in  the  very  light  of  the  sun.  I  do  not  oontend  that  secret  voting 
is  un-English,  though  that  might  be  maintained.  I  assert,  of  all 
seeresy,  that  it  is  depraving  and  disastrous  to  a  high  and  noble 
personality.  The  man  who  slinks  or  shrinks,  is  already  half-way 
to  debasement.  There  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  no  question  of  the 
principle,  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil ;  "  for  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light, 
neither  cometh  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But 
he  that  doeth  truth  oometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
made  manifest."  It  is  an  essential  principle  of  honesty,  that  all  a 
men's  actions  may  be  able  to  stana  investigation  and  scrutiny  of 
the  most  searching  sort,  and  that  he  should  so  conduct  himself  in 
all  circumstances  as  to  fear  no  other  thing  than  wrong-doing,  and 
so  tolivevas  to  make  suspicion,  if  not  impossible,  yet  easily  disproved. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common  experiences  of  ordinary  life,  "  that 
men  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  prefer  their  own  interest  to  that 
of  others,  when  the  two  are  placed  in  competition."  All  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  acting  in  their  own  favour,  do  so  in  the  manage- 
ment of  what  they  are  engaged  in.  As  this  is  the  ordinary  course 
people  take  when  they  have  any  interest  at  stake,  it  must  be  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  lend  no  .countenance  to  this  desire,  if 
it  shall  be  likely  to  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  community.  To 
secure  itself  against  the  over-activity  of  the  selfish  interests  in 
man,  it  ought  to  see  and  know  how  everyman  acquits  himself  of 
his  share  of  the  business  of  the  State.  Thus  only  will  the  State 
be  able  to  see  the  source  and  primary  origin  of  any  evil,  and  become 
possessed  of  the  opportunity  of  putting  to  rights  what  has  had  a 
likelihood  of  going  wrong.  Publicity  of  voting  is  the  State's 
security  from  the  selfishness  of  men ;  and  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
elector's  honesty,  because,  that  knowing  his  responsibility  and 
accountability  to  the  public  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performs 
his  trust,  he  cannot  yield  to  the  temptations  of  selfishness,  as  he 
might  be  inclined  to  do,  could  be  contravene  the  laws  of  right 
conduct  without  the  likelihood  of  being  discovered. 

The  way  to  secure  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  any  duty,  is  to 
impress  the  person  to  which  the  performance  of  it  is  delegated  with 
a  full  sense  of  his  responsibility,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  his 
interest  into  harmony  with  his  duty.  If  you  take  away  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  you  have  no  guarantee  for  the  faithful 
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performance  of  the  duty,  no  security  against  fraud  in  regard  to 
that  duty.  Hence  society  must  insist  on  the  laying  open  to  public 
animadversion  and  public  investigation,  if  need  be,  of  every  act  of 
public  duty  and  of  political  requisiteness.  Public  opinion  is  always 
more  virtuous  than  private  action,  and  is,  too,  always  censorious. 
On  these  accounts,  the  State  entrusts  to  it  the  supervision  of  every 
public  functionary,  and  a  voter,  as  a  voter,  is  a  public  functionary. 
Here  the  maxim,  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own, 
has  no  place.  His  vote  is  not  a  man's  own.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  the  commonwealth,  entrusted  to  him  for  use  for  behoof 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  not  only  at  his  own  peril,  but  to  the  peril  of 
the  State,  if  he  misuse  it.  The  State  demands  a  scrutiny  of  the 
use  to  which  this  trust  has  been  put,  and  will  not  consent  to  the 
secret  traffic  in  the  primary  shares  in  the  Governmental  stock. 

We  shall  be  very  much  surprised  indeed  to  find  any  of  the  con- 
tributors of  the  British  Controversialist,  the  organ  for  the  culture  of 
a  truly  honest  and  impartial  publio  opinion,  advocating  secrecy  of 
voting,  which  seems  to  me  a  scheme  for  branding  the  expression 
of  a  genuine  public  opinion  with  disgrace.  If,  as  Byron  says, 
opinion  is  an  omnipotence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  so 
when  it  appears  in  the  might  of  its  moral  force.  If  we  had  vote  by- 
ballot  we  snould  have  no  publio  opinion,  we  should  have  only  a  dark 
and  secret  consistory  issuing  its  edicts  as  to  the  persons  who  are  to 
conduct  public  business,  form  opinion,  and  carry  into  effect  what  is 
thus  determined.  When  every  voter  should  go  to  the  poll  masked 
and  visored,  like  an  ancient  inquisitor,  what  force  will  public 
opinion  have  P  and  how  shall  we  know  that  those  even  who  boast 
most  loudly  of  their  Liberalism  may  not  most  considerably  aid  in 
the  conquest  of  Conservatism,  by  a  secret  vote  in  favour  of  those 
against  whom  they  have  inveighed  P  To  invest  hypocrisy  with 
sanctity,  and  to  make  political  tergiversation  more  common  than  it  is ; 
to  throw  aside  the  protection  against  the  misuse  of  power  which  pub- 
licity affords,  seems  to  be  a  strange  way  of  cultivating  care  in  the 
formation,  honesty.in  the  expression,  and  effectiveness  in  the  use  of 
a  genuinely  free  and  impartial  public  opinion. 

Is  it  not  an  inversion  of  moral  advocacy  in  these  days,  when  the 
abolition  of  the  anonymous  in  journalism  is  proposed,  to  ask  as 
a  boon  for  anonymous  voting  P  We  know  that  publicity  in  our 
courts  of  law,  in  our  parliaments,  in  our  meetings,  cultures  careful- 
ness, honesty,  and  impartiality,  and  hinders  many  things  from  being 
done  which  might  otherwise  be  attempted.  Scarcely  any  greater 
slur  can  be  thrown  on  any  public  business  than  to  say  that  it  is  a 
hole  and  corner  affair.  What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  the  proposal 
to  transform  our  entire  elections  into  a  hole  and  corner  proceeding, 
a  huge  hypocrisy,  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  State  might  be 
undermined  in  the  dark,  and  no  means  of  checking  the  evil  could 
be  adopted,  because  its  agents  worked  in  secret  and  had  acquired 
the  irresponsibility  of  being  unknown  P  Practically  the  ballot  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  evil  consequences    by   making  that  possible. 
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"Opportunity,"  says  an  old  author,  ''creates  a  sinner."  .  .  . 
"  To  avoid  occasions,  and  to  be  above  accidents  is  one  of  the  greatest 
masteries  of  man."  To  supply  opportunity  to  hypocrisy  and  play- 
ing falsely  with  the  duties  of  life  is  unwise ;  and  secret  voting 
would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  do  so ;  hence  we  oppose  ourselves 
to  the  having  of  the  ballot,  especially  now  when  the  need  of  pub- 
licity is  increased  not  lessened. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  tyranny  of  landlords,  and  the  intimi- 
dation, coercion,  and  corruption  of  factors,  agents,  masters,  fore- 
men, Ac,  will  be  pleaded  as  a  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the 
ballot.  It  will  be  affirmed  that  the  new  voters  are  a  class  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  having  the  screw  put  on,  and  that  they  require  the 
protection  of  the  ballot.  It  will  be  said  that  we  have  enfranchised 
them  to  their  hurt  if  we  make  it  necessary  that  martyrdom  should 
he  accepted  along  with  the  rights  of  suffrage.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  will  stand  debate.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  a  cor- 
rective such  as  will  conserve  individual  liberty  at  the  same  time 
that  it  does  not  expose  the  entire  State  to  serious  peril.  There 
must  be- in  the  armoury  of  the  law  some  bow  able  to  hit  the  mark 
again* t|ondue  interference  with  the  proper  exercise  of  a  public  right, 
and  Statecraft  ought  not  to  act  on  the  principle  of  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come  of  it.  General  principles  must  hold  good  in  the 
main,  and  the  general  principles  which  we  hare  enunciated,  if  they 
have  any  truth  at  all,  must  hold  out,  despite  particulars  ;  and  this 
especially  must  hold  true  that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  bold,  free,  mag- 
nanimous, honest  people,  we  must  have  every  act  of  public  life  per- 
formed in  the  light  of  open  day,  and  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
public  opinion  for  approbation  or  reprobation.  Least  of  all  can  a 
great  state  thrive  by  the  culture  of  moral  cowardice.  There  is 
nothing  that  disqualifies  a  man  like  cowardice  and  a  base  fear  of 
danger.  It  makes  the  smooth  very  difficult  and  the  difficult  inac- 
cessible. "  A  coward  is  unfit  to  be  a  friend  or  an  umpire  in  any 
affair."  Degeneres  animus  timor  arguit.  (Cowardice  gives  evidence 
of  a  worthless  spirit.)  "  He  that  hath  a  coward  in  his  bosom  will 
never  do  anything  well."  "  He  that  in  everything  fears  to  do  well, 
will  at  length  do  ill  in  all." 

Besides  the  ballot  would  really  only  be  a  patch  over  an  eating  ulcer. 
It  would  be  no  cure,it  would  only  conceal  the  diseased  part.  We  wish 
the  reverence  for  public  opinion  to  grow  so  strong  that  even  tyrants 
shall  not  dare  to  meddle  with  its  growth,  nor  their  agents  interfere 
with  its  development.  The  ballot  would  leave  us  without  any  index 
of  the  public  mind.  We  could  have  boastings  about  Liberal  senti- 
ments and  votings  in  behalf  of  Conservative  candidates,  and  vice 
versa,  yet  we  would  have  no  means  of  checking  off  the  traitors  in 
either  camp.  Let  public  opinion  and  public  law  grow  strong  to 
smite  and  punish  oppressors  ;  let  there  be  no  shrinking  before  wealth 
or  state,  but  let  it  be  known  that  the  State  regards  as  an  enemy 
any  one  who  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  divine  law,  "  let  every 
one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

Philomaths*. 
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pteratet*. 


ABE  PBOVEBBS  WOETH  STUDYING  P 

AFFIRMATIVE   ABTTCLE. — I. 

Pbovebb*  wisdom  has  in  our  day  got  rather  to  a  discount.  Men 
are  becoming  so  superior  in  everything,  that  they  can  afford  to 
despise  "the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors."  All  that  is  old  is 
false  or  foolish,  only  that  which  is  new  is  true.  The  precious 
fruits  of  reflection  and  experience  preserved  in  the  amber  of  a 
proverb  by  the  witty  and  wise  of  past  generations,  are  matters  of 
contempt  in  our  day,  and  it  is  considered  excessively  clever  among 
a  certain  class-  to  have  what  is  called  "a  fling"  at  proverbial 
philosophy.  We  do  not  share  in  this  sentiment.  We  recollect 
that  in  the  Divine  Book,  Proverbs,  as  the  words  of  the  wise,  have 
been  gathered  together  under  the  sanction  and  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit,  into  a  book  of  wisdom.  In  this  book,  by  simile,  by  gnomic 
phrase,  by  enigma,  by  comparison,  by  thesis,  and  antithesis, 
practical  piety  is  presented  to  the  human  mind  in  the  tersest  of 
crystallization.  No  one*  cam  forget  the  use  made  of  proverbs  by 
Jesus,  and  how  he  sanctified  the  pithy  homely  sagacity  of  the  ex- 
periences x>f  the  earth  by;employing  them  to  illustrate  his  heavenly 
mission.  The  early  philosophy  of  Greece  began  with  proverbs. 
The  Jews  have  a  large  collection  of  the  sayings  of  the  fathers  in 
their  Talmud  and  in  their  Midrash.  The  early  Greeks  made  much 
use  of  proverbs,  so  did  the  Romans,  The  shrewd  and  cautious 
Scots  make  much  use  of  proverbs,  so  do  the  stately  Spaniards,  the 
lively  Italians,  the  brisk  French,  and  \he  stolid  Germans.  Nor  are 
the  English  second  in  this  walk  of  intellectual  activity. 

Among  authors  noted  for  their  appropriate  and  instructive 
method  of  using  proverbs,  we  may  name  the  great  reformer  Luther, 
whose  works  abound  in  choice  and  felicitous  instances  of  their 
power  to  clench  an  argument.  Erasmus  made  an  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  adages.  Rabelais*  the  French  humourist,  Cervantes,  the 
mightiest  wit  in  Spain,  and  the  versatile  Montaigne,  have  given 
quite  a  glory  to  proverbs  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  use 
them.  Shakespeare  is  quite  an  adept  at  making  a  proverb  fit  in  pat 
to  the  occasion,  and  is  excellently  well  provided  with  a  store  of 
them  of  which  he  never  hesitates  to  make  use.  Holy  George 
Herbert,  in  his  Jacula  Prudentium,  arrows  of  the  wise,  has  taken  a 
hint  from  Plato  and  shown  the  value  of  proverbs.  Pope  is  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  his  employment  of  these  "  short  sentences  enshrining 
long  experience."  Samuel  Butler's  Hudibras  is  quite  a  mine  of 
these*  compact  treasures  of  thought.    Lord  Bacon  not  only  collected 


ta*m  a*sidaovaly>  but  quoted  them  freely.  Benjamin  Franklin 
applied  them  to  the  promotion  of  earthly  pradenoe  at  exquisitely 
as  Jeremy  Taylor  employed  Hem  to  further  Christian  doctrine. 
Dean  Swift  made  a  far  better  use  of  proverbs  than  La  Rochefou- 
cauld did  of  his  stilted  maxims,  though  the  latter  were  such 
favourites  with. Lord  Chesterfield,  the  gentlemanly  rake. 

The  "  sense,  shortness,  and  salt "  of  a  proverb  take  (1st  hold 
on  the  mind,  and,  impress  it;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  English  raciness  and  spirit  of  sententiousness  and 
moderation  came  from  the  common  use  of  proverbs  by  the  common 
people.  I  would  refer,  at  present  for  brevity's  sake,  to  the  ad- 
mirable kotareaon  proverbs  which  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
(B.  C.  Trench),  ha*  issued,  for  a  full  and  appreciative  coosideratiom 
of  the  merits  -  and.  woask  of  these  "wise  saws."  This  reminds  me 
that  his  predecessor  (E.  Whately)  had  a  similar  taste,  and  expended 
a  good  deal  of  pain&on  the  production  of  a  series  of  proverbs  for 
the  use  of  the  Irish  people,  even  going  the  length  of  issuing  pro- 
verb copies  for  National  schools,  that  he  might  ingrain  these  pithy 
and  terse  forms  -of  wisdom  into  the  very  souls  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  where  so  much  individual  smartness  of  intelligence  is 
so  little  balanced  by  those  hoarded  stores  of  popular  wisdom  which 
proverbs  hand  down  from  age  to  age. 

Here  it  strikes  me  that  I  could  not  better  illustrate  the  worth  of 
the  study  of  proverbs  than  by  quoting  an  amusing  letter  consisting 
of  a  string  of  these  adages,  which,  though  written  aa  a  sort  of  jcu 
d' esprit  more  than  30  years  ago,  is  as  applicable  to  our  times  as  if 
it  had  been  written  since  the  latest  change  of  ministry. 

Letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  a  Lady  who  requested  his 
opinion  on.  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 

"May,  1837. 

"The  occasion  is  now  arrived  when  all  who  wish  to  deliver  this  country 
from  its  troubles,  and  ward  off  its  impending  dangers  ought  to  exert  them* 
aelTee9  and,  as  the  proverb  says,  'Take  time  by  the  forelock.'  We  may 
regret  that  so  many  opportunities  have  been  already  lost,  but  as  the 
proverb  says,  *  The  miller  cannot  grind  the  mill  with  the  water  that  is 
past.'  If  we  would  not  be  worse  than  the  fools,  whom,  as  the  proverb 
says, '  experience  teaches,'  we  should  consider  bow  to  avoid  losing  another 
opportunity,  which  may  be  the  last,  and  then  we  shall  repent  it,  since  as 
the  proverb  says,  '  Bien  perdu,  bien  connu.'  Standing  still  and  waiting 
never  did  any  good,  for,  as  the  proverb  says, '  Though  the  sun  stood  stifi 
time  never  did.'  *  To-morrow,'  as  the  proverb  says,  '  comes  never.'  It  is 
in  vain  to  wish  that  things  were  in  a  different  state  from  what  they  are. 
c  I  never  fared  worse,'  as  the  proverb  says, '  than  when  I  had  a  wish  for  my 
supper,'  and  it  is  no  less  to  talk  of  what  we  would  do  if  the  case  were 
different,  for  as  the  proverb  says, ( If  my  aunt  had  been  a  man  she  would 
have  been  my  uucle,'  and  '  If  the  sky  should  fall,'  as  the  proverb  says, '  we 
should  catch  larks.'  It  is  idle  to  look  for  a  change  of  ministers  and  hope 
great  things  from  a  different  party  in  power,  for,  as  the  proverb  says,  'To  a 
leaky  ship  all  winds  are  contrary ; '  and  it  is  more  idle  to  waste  our  spirits 
in  anger  against  another's  fault,  for,  as  the  proverb  says,  'There  are  two 
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things  which  a  man  should  nerer  get  angry  at :  what  he  can't  help  and 
what  he  can.'    A  wise  man  will  never  be  driven  desperate,  and,  as  the 
proverb  says,  *  Throw  the  horse  away  after  the  saddle.'    But  if  we  do 
exert  ourselves  to  help  the  church  and  the  nation,  others  who  are  now  lost 
in  apathy  may  follow  the  example,  for,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  Two  dry 
sticks  will  kindle  a  green  one.'    This  is  much  better  than  fretting  ourselves 
with  grief  and  indignation,  since,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  What  is  the  use  of 
patience  if  we  cannot  find  it  when  we  want  it  ? '     *  He  who  gives  way  to 
anger  punishes  himself  for  the  fault  of  another.'    The  state  of  things  is 
now  such  as  calls  for  a  fundamental  and  permanent  remedy  that  shall 
remove  the  cause  of  existing  evils.    To  look  merely  for  a  palliation  of  each 
evil  as  it  arrives  is,  as  the  proverb  says, '  To  work  at  the  pump  and  leave  the 
leak  open.'    If  we  leave  things  alone  we  shall  find  them  indeed  as  the  proverb 
says,  'Like  sour  ale  in  summer ; '  and  to  grudge  any  sacrifice,  inconvenience, 
or  trouble,  for  a  greater  and  more  lasting  advantage  is  to  be,  as  the 
proverb  says,  *  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.'    *  No  pains,  no  gains,'  as 
the  proverb  says ;  and  again,  as  the  proverb  says,  ( If  you  will  not  take 
pains,  pains  will  take  you.'    We  had  better,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  Wear 
out  shoes  than  sheets.     We  must  not  be  merely  satisfied  with  pleading 
rights  which  we  cannot  defend,  when,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  Might  over- 
comes right.'    'No  man  can  live  on  an  income  of  which  he  gets,'  as  the 
proverb  says,  'no  pence  in  the  pound.'     Besides,  we  should  remember 
that,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  He  buys  honey  too  dear  who  licks  it  off  thorns.'  It 
is  indeed  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  have  suffered  much  should 
easily  be  alarmed,  and  always,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  misgive  that  they  may 
not  mistake.'    But  they  should  guard  against  imaginary  dangers,  as  '  The 
scalded  cat,'  says  the  the  proverb, '  fears  cold  water,'  and  'He  that  is  bitten 
by  a  serpent,'  as  the  proverb  says,  'is  afraid  of  a  rope.'     But  as  the 
proverb  says, '  to  run  away  is  to  run  a  risk.'     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
anything  can  be  proposed  which  is  not  open  to  objection.    '  A  fool,'  as  the 
proverb  says, '  can  easily  find  faults  which  a  wise  man  cannot  easily  mend.' 
But  the  question  is  to  find  out  what  course  is  open  to  the  least  objection, 
for  we  should  remember,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread ;'  and  again,  as  the  proverb  says, '  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg  goes  the 
better  for  it.'     We  must  not  seek  for  the  best  thing  we  could  imagine,  but  for 
the  best  that  is  practicable,  and,  as  the  proverb  says, '  Drive  the  nail  that  will 
go.'  '  If  we  cannot  alter  the  wind,'  as  the  proverb  says, '  we  must  turn  the  mill 
sails.'    We  have  found  by  experience  what  can  be  expected  from  those  who 
express  great  regard  for  us.    Many  of  them  are,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  Good 
friends  at  a  sneeze ;  one  can  get  nothing  but  God  bless  you ! '  and  some 
of  them  have  given  us  good  reason  to  say,  according  to  the  proverb, '  Save 
me  from  my  friends,  I  care  not  for  my  enemies.'     Some  of  them  are,  as  the 
proverb  says, '  As  honest  as  any  man  in  the  cards  when  the  kings  are  out.' 
It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we  look  with  less  distrust  towards  those  who 
do  not  make  such  high  professions,  for,  as  the  proverb  says, '  An  ass  that  will 
carry  me  is  better  than  a  horse  that  wiU  throw  me,'  and  again,  as  the  proverb 
says, '  Better  an  ass  that  speaks  right  than  a  prophet  that  speaks  wrong.' 
And  if  we  will  not  learn  this  in  time  we  shall  find,  as  the  proverb  says, '  As 
we  brew  so  must  we  bake.'    But  though  all  this,  to  me,  seems  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  you  will,  perhaps,  think  it  tedious  and  vapid,  because,  as  the 
proverb  says,  '  Wise  men  make  proverbs  and  fools  repeat  them.'    Remem- 
ber, however,  that,  as  the  proverb  says,  'Though  fools  learn  nothing  from 
wise  men,  wise  men  learn  much  from  fools.'   — The  Life  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  vol.  I.,  pp.  385—388. 
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This  characteristic  letter  shows  how  many-sided,  pithy,  facetious, 
shrewd,  and  wisely  cautions  the  wisdom  of  proverbs  is ;  how  w» 
hare  in  tbem  the  largest  quantity  of  sense  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  and  in  the  most  terse  and  telling  form.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  proverbs  are  worth  studying,  not  only  for  their  weighty 
wisdom  but  for  their  excellence  as  forms  of  composition  suited  to 
popular  tastes;  not  only  as  models  of  well-packed  thought,  but  of 
expressive  phraseology.  They  form  at  the  same  time  a  ley  to  the 
human  mind,  showing  what  lies  near  the  heart  of  man,  and  give  us 
an  idea  of  what  worldly-mindedness  means.  On  all  these  points 
I  think  proverbs  are  worth  studying  with  much  care,  patience,  and 
application.  £.  A. 

TfMQATlYR  ARTICLE. — I. 

Commonplace  vulgarity  is  abominable ;  and  proverbs  are  only 
commonplaces  told  and  re-told  ten  thousand  times,  and  so  made 
vulgar.  On  the  lip  of  every  arrant  numskull  a  proverb  starts  when- 
ever, through  sheer  vacuity  of  mind,  he  can  manage  to  batter  no 
semi-significant  sentence  out  of  his  own  muddled  pate.  As  Lord 
Chesterfield  truly  says : — "  every  fool  who  slatterns  away  his 
whole  time  in  nothings,  utters  some  trite  commonplace  sentence  to 
prove  the  value  and  fleetness  of  time."  Proverbs  nave  become  the 
mere  counterfeits  of  wisdom,  they  have  been  repeated  so  often  that 
they  have  ceased  to  have  any  definite  meaning.  All  the  grain 
has  been  threshed  out  of  it  by  frequency  of  beating.  The  words 
come  trippingly  to  the  tongue,  and  go  trippingly  off  it,  but  they 
are  mere  sounds  and  contain  no  sense — at  least  tbey  convey  none. 
At  the  very  most  tbey  are  small  follies  to  smile  at— a  sort  of  rags 
of  wisdom  handed  down  from  the  early  ages  to  cover  the  nakedness 
of  thought  of  those  who  use  them.  We  have  fallen  into  misfor- 
tune let  us  suppose,  and  the  Job's  comforters  who  use  proverbs 
will  shake  their  sagacious  heads  in  sadness  and  sorrow  and  seek 
to  console  us  with  something  as  satisfactory  to  the  distressed  soul 
as  snuffing  the  east  wind,  namely  the  quotation  of  the  proverb — 
"Man  is  born  to  trouble!"  with  as  much  sanctimonious  serious- 
ness, as  if  the  fact  had  just  flashed  on  their  souls  like  an  angel 
newly  stepping  forth  from  the  palace  gate  of  Eternity. 

Or  let  it  nave  happened  that  our  dearest  friend  has  made  some 
small  false  step  in  life,  and  we  dying  not  "  of  a  rose  in  aromatic 
pain,"  but  of  a  chance  of  communicating  a  tasty  bit  of  scandal  or 
slander,  seize  the  button  of  a  dear  friend  of  that  dearest  friend  and 
pour  into  his  ear  the  mighty  secret  which  was  almost  working  like 
magic  in  our  brain,  and  then  we  beseech  him  for  heaven's  sake  not 
to  reveal  the  terrible  fact  for  friendship's  sake  and  for  mercy  to  the 
poor  deluded  sinner  whose  transgression  has  given  us  "  the  terrible 
joy  "  of  exposing  his  folly  and  our  own  eagerness  to  calumniate,  by 
saying,  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath ;  let  it  not  be  heard  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon  "  1  Perhaps  this  is  wise,  perhaps  it  is  witty  perhaps  it  is 
good  sense  and  a  smart  saying — but  really  we  fail  to  see  it. 

1869.  d 
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It  may  be  said  that  we  are  "stirring  the  wrong  fire  with  a 
broken  poker  "  to  denote  that  we  are  not  very  able  to  expatiate  on. 
the  question  and  have  mistaken  the  point  in  dispute.  This  may  be 
so,  but  surely  this  roundabout,  would-be  poetical,  sarcastical,  clever 
and  cynical  saw,  ia  not  a  whit  more  readily  understood  and  expressive 
than  to  say  that  we  have  not  taken  up  the  subject  right*  and  do  not 
understand  the  gist  of  the  question.  Proverbs  are  in  fact  forms  of 
speech  used  in  place  of  common-sense  statements  and  ideas. 

I  am  quite  well  aware,  of  course,  that  grand  and  sounding  defini- 
tion* of  pro?erbs  are  common.  They  are  "  words  of  wisdom,"  "  the 
wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many,"  "  the  essence  and  extract  of 
intelligence,"  &c,  and  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  proverbs- 
and-water  which  A.  K.  H.  B.  has  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one 
proverb  to  a  pint  of  liquid  A.  K.H.  B.-ism  in  prose,  and  his  equally 
worthy  and  wordy  versifier  of  and  predecessor  in  the  utterance  of 
Proverbial  Philosophy.  I  have  even  run  the  risk  of  water  in  the 
brain  by  reading  such  mellifluous  strains  as  these : — 

*'  Few  and  precious  are  the  words  which  the  lips  of  Wisdom  utter : 

To  what  shall  their  rarity  be  likened  ?      What  price  shall  count  their 

worth  ? 
Perfect  and  much  to  be  desired,  and  giving  joy  with  riches, 
No'lotely  thing  on  earth  can  picture  all  their  beauty. 
They  be  chance  pearls,  flung  among  the  rocks  by  the  sullen  waters  of 

Oblivion 
Which  Diligence  loveth  to  gather  and  hang  around  the  neck  of  Memory ; 
They  be  white-winged  seeds  of  Happiness,  wafted  from  the  islands  of  the 

blessed, 
Which  Thought  carefully  tendeth  in  the  kindly  garden  of  the  heart ; 
They  be  sproutings  of  an  harvest  for  Eternity  bursting  through  the  tilth 

of  Time, 
Green  promise  of  the  golden  wheat,  that  yieldeth  angels'  food ; 
They  be  drops  of  the  crystal  dew,  which  tho  wings  of  Seraphs  scatter, 
When  on  some  brighter  Sabbath,  their  plumes  quiver  most  with  delight ; 
Such  and  so  precious  are  the  words  which  the  lips  of  Wisdom  utter.'' 

"  Few  and  precious  "  are  they  P  I  am  told  that  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  nearly  thirty  thousand  proverbs  are  current ;  in  Asia 
and  Africa  there  are  in  all  probability  a  great  many  more,  and 
America  has  invented  a  few,  while  there  are  some  indigenous  to 
the  tribe*  of  the  western  continent— so  few  are  they !  As  for  their 
preciousness,  let  this  be  enough — the  Spaniards,  the  laziest,  most 
thoughtless,  and  least  respectable  of  the  nation*  of  Europe,  employ 
the  largest  number  of  proverbs  in  their  ordinary  speech ;  indeed ! 
it  is  almost  a  proverb  amongst  travellers  in  Spain— that  proverbs 
are  as  plentiful  in  the  speech  of  the  Spaniards  as  fleas  in  their  beds. 
The  Italians  rank  next  as  proverbialists  in  Europe,  and  they  can 
scarcely  be  credited  with  being  excessively  wise,  enterprising,  or 
intellectually  exalted-  Thus,  the  two  nations  which  contribute 
least  to  the  intelligence  of  Europe  supply  the  largest  quantity  of 
proverbs ;  and  yet  we  shall  venture  to  say  that  in  the  two  countries 
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together  there  is  not  a  new  proverb  produced  as  frequently  as  an 
original  book  is  published  in  Germany.  As  to  the  wit  in  proverbs, 
it  is  quite  conclusive  to  remark  that  the  wittiest  nations  employ 
them  least.  Ireland  has  no  indigenous  proverbial  literature  at  ail 
as  compared  with  Spain  and  Italy,  because  there  is  in  the  racy  in- 
tellects of  the  children  of  Erin  a.  quickness  and  brilliancy  which 
enables  them  to  produce  original  good  sayings  with  their  first  gloss 
on,  with  the  very  mint-mark  on  them  in  proof  of  their  freshness. 
Similarly  the  French  though  a  nation  of  maximists,  is  not  pecu- 
liarly a  proverb-making  country.  Epigram  and  terse  point  in 
speech  ate  so  netaral  to  the  Gaul  that  they  can  always  produce  on 
demand,  whenever  the  occasion-  is  worthy,  a  fresh  and  new  supply 
of  wit-fringed  phrases.  The  cautious  Scotch — who,  according  to 
Sydney  Smith,  who  ought  to  be  a  good  authority,  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  wit,  have  in.  the  lowlands  alone  about  three  thousand  pro* 
verbs,  but  when  they  are  moat  nearly  allied  to  witty  they  are  only, 
it  is  said,  wutty,  and  not  infrequently  smutty.  This  ia  no  com- 
mendation. Another  fact  not  without  significance  in  regard  to 
proverbs  ia  this/— that  almost  every  book  that  has  been  written  on 
proverbial  literature  ia  terribly  duil  and  spiritless,  and  the  prefects 
whieh  provetb-eolleetors  have  prefixed  to  their  heaps  of  say  iags^ 
aroineufierably  iname,  jijyme,  and  trivial,  are,  indeed,  prosy  >  prolix, 
and  tedious-  a*  a  thrice-told  tale. 

If  facts  can  preve  anything,  they  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  the  worthlessness  of  the  study  of  proverbs.  Proverbs  have 
ceased  to  be  studied,  and  this  would  not  have  happened  if  they  had 
been  thought  worth  the  trouble.  Proverbs  have  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed ia  convenatioB.  They  ase  -  event  less  frequently  to  be  heawl 
in.  common-  talk  amomj  the  in teltigamfc  classes  thanLatan  quotations* 
Yet  we  know.  thatLatan  is  studied*  and  therefore  ought  |to  be  fa* 
miliar.  Heoee-,  we  infer*  that  preverba  are  not  nearly  so  familiar  in- 
ordinary  circles  as  Latin  is— though  proverba  are1  always  strongly 
Tantaeulas.  Even  the  popularity  of  the  more  recent  books  on  the 
subject  proves  this, — for  had  the  use  of  proverbs  been  habitual, 
there  could  hare  been,  little  or  no  novelty  imported  into  a  con- 
sideration of  their  nature-  and  peouHaiitiee*  That  they  used  to  be» 
the  ornaments  of  spaed* in  former  times  is  perhaps  true,  but  in  our* 

Xo£  books  we  have  got  beyond  adage*  with  their  slippery  dm- 
ity  and  inconsistent  morality;  for  where  is  the  proverb  to 
whieh  yeu/oanaafc  get  a  contradictory  P  Proverbs  and  sayed-saws 
are  liks  those  among.'  whom  they  arise  or  are  popular*— the  fickle 
vulgar— they  can:  be  applied  to  anything,  yet  suit  nothing.  Pro- 
verbs are  the  scum  of  tie  intellect,  net  its  choioeat  fruit. 

Asw-P. 
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IS  PROTESTANTISM  FAILING  AND  BOMANISM 
GAINING  P 

AFFIRMATIVE    ARTICLE. — I. 

"  Not  only  has  the  Papacy  survived  the  Reformation,  and  not  only  has 
a  superstition  so  congenial  with  the  human  mind  perpetuated  itself  in 
countries  where  it  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  open  inquiry ;  but 
dogmatic  Romanism,  embracing  the  doctrinal,  liturgical,  and  hierarchical 
system  which  was  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  holds  its  place  firmly  on 
controversial  ground,  in  this  free  country,  and  in  other  countries,  where  it 
stands  unsustained  by  the  secular  arm.  Let  us  distinctly  state,  and  con- 
sider the  fact,  that,  indefensible  as  we  may  consider  Tridentine  Romanism 
to  be  (and  it  is  indefensible),  nevertheless  it  does  assert  and  maintain  itself 
with  some  success,  as  opposed  to  our  Protestantism,  by  mere  argument,  on 
the  arena  of  public  discussion ;  and  that,  by  means  which  must  be  called 
legitimate*  it  supports  itself  and  makes  -converts ;  and  this  not  merely 
among  the  ignorant,  but  among  the  well-instructed." — Isaac  Taylor. 

No  one  with  his  eyes  open  to  what  is  passing  around  him  can 
doubt  that  Protestantism  is  failing.  Its  foundations  are  being 
sapped  on  the  one  hand  by  a  godless  rationalism,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  worse  than  godless  Romanism.  The  former  empties  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High  to  the  eve  of  faith,  while  the  latter  places 
an  idol  and  a  falsity  in  the  place  which  the  living  God  should  occupy 
in  the  soul  of  man. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  In  that  the  mercy 
of  Jehovah  towards  sinners  is  revealed ;  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
made  known,  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  promised. 
On  the  eternal  rock  of  this  blessed  word  the  Church  is  built. 
When  "  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Gh6st,"  they  spake  for  our  learning ;  and  "  all  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
The  fundamental  principle  and  first  truth  of  Protestantism  is  that 
the  Bible  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  that  it  contains  and 
is  the  whole  word  of  God  in  regard  to  man's  salvation — that  the 
Bible  is  its  own  interpreter,  that  by  a  comparison  of  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  the  truth  of  God  is  discoverable  by  human  reason  when 
the  word  of  God  is  read  with  diligence,  preparation,  and  prayer, 
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and  the  injunction  of  Jesus  has  been  followed,  "  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  me."  The  true  faith  of  a  Protestant  is,  that  God, 
by  his  grace,  bestows  salvation  on  belierers  in  his  Son,  that  belief 
in  His  Son  is  made  possible  by  the  diligent  perusal  of  His  word, 
and  the  opening  of  the  heart  to  receive  His  Spirit.  Can  any  one 
doubt  in  the  present  day  that  this  humble,  pure,  reliant,  childlike 
faith  in  God's  word  and  Son  is  failing  in  our  land  and  age,  and  that 
the  time  of  great  Apostacy  is  advancing  P 

We  see  the  spirit  of  Scepticism  invadingthe  very  high  places  of 
the  Church.  Hampden  and  Hinds  and  Whately  were  early  advo- 
cates of  rationalistic  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  but  Bishop 
Colenso  has  outstripped  them  in  developing  rationalism  into  doubt ; 
and  now  not  a  few  or  the  clergy,  not  only  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  of  several  of  the  dissenting  communities,  contend  that  though 
the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God,  it  is  not  altogether  the  word 
of  God ;  nor  is  all  the  word  of  God  to  be  found  comprised  in  its 
pages.  Some  assert  that  human  traditions  have  been  mingled  with 
the  true  and  holy  Word,  others  that  myths  have  accumulated  and 
gathered  not  only  around  it  but  within  it,  and  that  indefensible 
statements  and  dubious  sentiments  have  a  place  in  the  book  which 
Protestantism  avers  is  the  stainless  fountain  of  eternal  life. 

Moses  is  declared  to  have  bad  little  or  no  band  in  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  all  but  said  right  out,  that  Samuel,  or 
some  later  writer  palmed  them  off  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Jews, 
as  the  genuine  works  of  Moses.  Isaiah  is  robbed  of  the  glory  of 
being  a  Messianic  prophet,  and  is  suspected  of  being  a  modern 
antique.  The  very  books  which  contain  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  profess  to  inform  us  what  things  were  most  surely 
believed  regarding  Him  by  the  early  Christians—those  who  lived 
in  his  own  age— are  decried  as  erroneous,  and  denied  to  be  authen- 
tic Some  people  even  go  the  length  of  suggesting  that  the 
Hebrew  advocate,  who  is  commonly  called  St.  JPaul — though  he 
did  not  really  compose  the  epistles  attributed  to  him-^did  yet 
invent  the  story  of  Jesus.  Strauss  has  denied  the  historic  reality 
of  our  Lord  as  the  Saviour  and  the  founder  of  the  faith  in  which 
we  most  truly  believe.  Renan,  too,  has  striven  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  a  historic  character,  is  not  an 
essentially  true  and  veritable  divine  being,  who  domiciled  among 
men  and  tabernacled  on  earth,  but  is  a  suppositious  product  of 
superstitious  reverence  for  a  good  and  beloved  character  who 
dreamed  a  dream  of  human  regeneration  in  the  lonely  places  of 
Galilee,  and  came  to  grief  in  Jerusalem  when  he  endeavoured  to 
work  out  his  day-dream  under  the  standard  of  Some. 

Even  in  the  very  pages  of  this  magazine  the  subject  is  being  dis- 
cussed whether  the  Gospels  can  be  harmonized.  Now  this  debate 
could  not  take  place  with  the  concurrence  of  our  editors  unless  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  such  as  justified  them  in 
thinking  that  the  controversy  would  have  an  interest  for  some 


readers,  if  not  for  the  majority.  All  theso  are  and  show  dcparUwes 
from  the  time  orthodox  Protestant  faith,  which  took  the  Bible  as  the 
standard  of  faith  and  the  rule  of  practice. 

Then  there  is  the  progress  of  positivism — that  dimming  and  obscur- 
ing Of  all  the  Heavenly  light  which  need  to  be  thought  to  irradiate 
the  world,  which  denies  that  the  sky  is  even  so  trustworthy  as  a 
"cathedral  window,  which,  if  it  ahowe  fantastic  figures  which  are 
burned  into  the  glass,  yet  shows  these  figures  by  a  light  coming 
from  without,  while  the  sky  4s  only  an  immense  opaque  through 
which  no  sign  of  the  divinity  penetrates,  and  beyond  which  no 
prayer  can  wing  itself  to  the  <ear  of  a  heavenly  Father.  It  is  a  sad 
nnd  doleful  departure  this  from  the  blessed  teaching  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  that  God's  eye  rests  on  every  human  soul  in  love,  and 
reciprocates  every  feeling  which  arises  m  the  spirit  after  goodness 
■or  glory — every  repentant  thought  and  every  holy  endeavour. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  defections  of  the  churches  from  the 
unity  and  love  and  peace  of  the  gospel,  from  being  witnesses  for 
Christ,  instead  of  being  clubs  for  fellowship  in  hearing  aermons  and 
partaking  of  sacraments,  as  they  too  often  are ;  of  being  contented 
to  keep  un  ordinances  within  themselves,  rather  than  being  ani- 
mated with  the  holy  missionary  seal  which  the  holders  of  great 
truths  always  feel !  Look  at  themasaes  of  the  home-heathen ;  look  at 
-*our  jails,  hospitals  and  workhouses ;  look  at  our  army  of  police  and 
of  magistrates,  look  at  the  poor  and  destitute,  and- say  where  is  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  responsibility  of  man  for  his  neighbour ;  where 
is  the  interest  for  man's  welfare  and  the  glory  of  God  which  Pro* 
testantnsm  describes  as  being  the  principal  purposes  for  which  God 
has  awarded  being  to  man.  Christian  charity  with  all  this  -misery 
and  crime  around  us !  Christian  missionary  zeal  exemplified  in 
the  support  of  a  Bible-woman  and  a  tract  distributer  per  congrega- 
tion, or  one  person  acting  as  agent  and  substitute  for  five  hundred, 
and  that  at  most  inadequate  allowances,  either  for  their  own  wants 
or  the  wants  of  the  poor.  No,  Protestantism  was  earnest  with  a 
holy  zeal  for  God,  to  endeavour  to -make  God's  kingdom  come,  and 
His  will  -be  done  on  earth  aa  it  is  done  in  heaven— -what  we  do  is 
mere  pseudo-protestantism. 

Then  again  we  are  asked  is  Romanism  gaining.  Every  year's 
statistics  tells  <us  that.  Priests  increase  in  number,  churches  are 
multiplied, -nunneries  rise,  and  monasteries  are  instituted,  Romanists 
get  into  -power  <mA  place,  an  Hierarchy  has  been  established  in 
England,  and  -another  is  proposed  to  be  inaugurated  even  in  Soot- 
land,  the  land  which  chased  its  queen  from  the  throne  to  aaoaffbld 
rather  than  permit  her  to  practise  or  encourage  Romanism. 
Romanists  propose  to  make  terms  even  with  government,  chum 
grants"  for  the  ^education  of  priests  and  people  in  the  tenets  of  Rome 
<and  the  opening  of  the  Protestant  universities  of  England  to  their 
children  under  priestly  superintendence,  and  now  demand  that  the 
great  witness-church  of  Protestantism  should  be  swept  away  from 
Ireland  as  a  State  institution,  and  a  practical  abrogation  of  the 
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Coronation  oath  of  our  Protestant  sovereign.  Romanism  even 
seizes  upon  our  pauper  and  criminal  classes,  and  makes  an  endow- 
ment for  itself  by  finessing  for  the  chaplaincy  of  poor-houses  and 
prisons.  Perverts  multiply,  and  a  careful  chronicle  is  kept  of 
waverera  in  the  faith ;  Jesuits  are  abroad  among  our  university 
students  and  our  titled  and  monied  classes,  and  they  exert  their 
usual  missionary  work  with  tack,  grace,  and  effect. 

Then  see  how  the  bastard -Romanism  of  the  English  church  is 
progressing.  Ritualism  is  invading  almost  every  parish,  and  is 
setting  at  defiance  the  most  earnest  and  acute  bishops.  This 
spurious  illegitimate  Romanism  is  creeping  into  homes  ana  hearths 
and  is  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  Protestant  independence  of 
thought  and  the  right  of  private  judgment ;  vestments  and  censing! 
and  sacramentarianism  and  confessionalism  are  becoming  common, 
and  the  priest  is  claiming  a  place  which  intercepts  the  mediatorial 
work  of  the  Redeemer,  and  makes,  forsooth,  the  intervention  of 
man  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  grace  of  God.  While  these 
things  are  going  on  in  the  church  of  England,  Ritualism  is  jesuiti- 
eally  getting  into  other  churches  under  the  name  of  taste,  decency, 
order,  decoration,  aesthetics,  Ac;  altar-pieces  and  altars,  sacra- 
mentary  tables,  and  baptismal  fonts,  crosses  and  crosiers,  bowings 
and  choiring*,  liturgies  sod  various  forms  of  blessing  are  being 
introduced— while  the  ministry  by  separating  more  and  more  from 
the  laity  are  gradually  elevating  themselves  to  a  priesthood— even 
dissenting  ministers  are  wearing  clerical  habits  for  distinction  sake 
and  are  reviving,  not  religion,  alas,  but  Romanistic  forms  of  abase- 
ment of  the  laity  before  the  clergy. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  Romsnism  has  never  been 
so  ably  represented  to  the  English  mind  as  under  Dr.  Manning  and 
Br.  Newman,  and  that  two  men  more  acute— in  different  ways— in 
getting  acceptance  for  their  faith  ctuld  not  be  found.  These  directors 
of  the  Papal  proceedings  are  intimate  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  English  mind,  and  all  the  weak  points  of  their  articles  and  con- 
fessions, ceremonies  and  liturgy.  They  avail  themselves  of  every 
avenue  to  the  soul  they  can  find,  and  make*  even  the  manufacture 
of  toys,  ornaments  of  dress,  illustrations  for  books,  house  decora* 
tkms,  ecciesiastieal^millinery,  subserve  their  purpose,  so  that  beads 
and  crosses  are  worn  without  dispraise  even  in  dissenting  chapels, 
the  cross  is  exposed  to  view  in  the  Bibles  in  the  pew,  in  the  carv- 
ings of  the  pulpit,  and  the  decorations  of  the  walls.  All  this  is 
lamentable  in  itself,  but  it  is  far  more  lamentable  in  its  consequences. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  most  important  question  we  are  called  on  to  discuss. 
May  we  be  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  knowing  the  truth  on  this 
matter.  Chiefly  let  us  each  one  examine  bis  own  heart  and  en- 
dsavour  to  find  if,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  our  own  spirits 

rotestantism  is  failing  and  Romanism  is  gaining.  Blessed  shall 
we  be  if  we  can  honestly  give  forth,  in  that  reference,  an  earnest 
JTOl  D.  En*. 
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NEGATIVE  ARTICLE.— I. 

"  In  like  manner  I  cannot,  nor  dare  bat  commend,  reverence,  and  honour 
the  tee  of  Borne,  as  long  as  it  continued  in  the  promotion  and  setting  forth 
of  God's  glory,  and  its  due  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  it  did  many  years 
titer  Christ.  But  after  that  the  bishops  of  that  see,  seeking  their  own 
pride  and  not  God's  honour,  began  to  set  them  selves  above  kings  and 
emperors,  challenging  to  them  the  title  of  God's  vicars,  the  dominion  and 
supremacy  over  all  the  world,  I  cannot  but  with  St,  Gregory,  a  bishop 
of  Borne,  also  confess  that  place  is  the  very  true  Antichrist;  where  St. 
John  speaketh  by  name  of  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  say  with  the  taid 
St.  Gregory, '  He  that  maketh  himself  a  bishop  over  all  the  world  is  worse 
than  Antichrist.'  "—Bithop  Ridley. 

Is  order  to  understand  the  ground  on  which  this  subject  is  to  be 
discussed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  define  the  light  in  which  the  terms 
" Protestantism  "  and  "Romanism "  are  to  be  regarded. 

Protestantism  means,  in  point  of  fact,  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
while  the  very  essence  of  Bomanism  is  ecclesiastical  supremacy ! 

A  Diet  was  held  at  Spires  in  1526,  at  which  a  resolution  was 
arrived  at,  by  which  all  the  German  states  were  left  free  to  act  in 
conformity  with  their  consciences.  The  Romanists  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  the  proper  action  of  this  resolution  would  be  to  advance 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  and  gradually  to  dethrone 
Bomanism. 

Therefore,  another  Diet  was  held  at  Spires,  in  1529,  at  which  it 
was  announced  to  the  assembled  princes,  that,  contrary  to  the 
resolution  of  1526,  the  emperor  had  unprecedentedly  annulled  this 
resolution,  merely  bv  virtue  of  his  "  imperial  power." 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  at  this  Diet,  given  by  Dr. 
D'Aubigne  in  his  "History  of  the  Reformation,"  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  emperor's  brother,  who  presided,  allowed  no  dis- 
cussion, and  at  last  left  the  Diet  without  waiting  for  the  answer  of 
the  reformed  princes  to  his  proposals.  What  was  now  to  be  done  P 
The  reform  princes  determined  on  their  only  alternative,  and  drew 
up  their  celebrated  Pbotbst  on  the  19th  April,  1529. 

The  principles  contained  in  this  world- famed  document  con- 
stitute Protestantism.  These  principles  are  not  confined  to  anv 
sect,  such  as  the  Church  of  England  or  any  other  church,  but  au 
who  hold  them  are  Protestants  notwithstanding  their  sect. 

What  then  are  the  principles  of  the  protest?  On  this  point 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  (than  whom  I  presume  a  better  authority  could  not 
be  adduced)  says : 

"The  principles  contained  in  this  celebrated  protest  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1529,  constitute  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism.  Now,  this  protest 
opposes  two  abuses  of  man  in  matters  of  faith  :  the  first  is  the  intrusion 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  second  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
church.  Instead  of  these  abuses  Protestantism  sets  the  power  of  conscience 
above  the  magistrate,  and  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  above  the 
visible  church.    In  the  first  place  it  rejects  the  civil  power  in  divine 
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things,  and  says  with  the  prophet*  and  apostles,  w  mutt  obey  God  roller 
than  man.  In  pretence  of  the  crown  of  Charles  Y.,  it  uplifts  the1  crown  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Bat  it  goes  further:  that  all  human  teaching  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  oracles  of  God.  Even  the  Primitire  Church,  by 
recognising  the  writings  of  the  apostles  had  performed  an  act  of  submission 
to  this  supreme  authority,  and  not  an  act  of  authority  as  Borne  maintains, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  charged  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  had  terminated  only  in  slarishly  subjecting  man  to  man  in  what 
should  be  most  unlettered.  In  this  celebrated  act  of  Spiers  no  doctor 
appears,  and  the  word  of  God  reigns  alone.  Never  has  man  exalted  him- 
self  like  the  Pope;  nerer  have  men  kept  in  the  background  like  the 
reformers. 

Protestantism  can  never  fail,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  announce* 
the  only  principle*  on  which  states  and  peoples  can  prosper,  rift., 
civil  liberty  and  unfettered  freedom  of  conscience. 

Ireland  may  possibly  be  cited  against  me  as  an  instance  of  the 
alleged  failure  of  Protestantism,  bat  the  history  of  that  unfortunate 
country  proves  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  in  fact  directly  the  reverse, 
for  the  Utmost  it  demonstrates  is,  that  Church  of  Englandism,  and 
all  other  sectarianisms  have  failed  (which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  do,  not  only  here  but  everywhere  else).  Protestantism 
never  having  been  tried  there  (except  in  Cromwell's  pro- 
tectorate, when  he  allowed  the  Catholics  to  practise  their  own 
religion),  and  a  body  of  paid  men  having  been  put  there  to  do  a 
specified  work  in  which  it  has  grievously  failed.  We  now,  as  a 
country,  are  about  to  practice  the  protestantism,  which  we  have 
not  even  as  jet  preached,  and  still  less  practised,  for  we  are  about 
to  give  to  the  different  sects  there — Church  of  England,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  others— that  freedom  by  which  they  shall  all  beat  liberty 
to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  each 
support  that  church  with  whose  avowed  principles  he  may  coincide. 

I  hope  before  long  England  will  have  said  to  Ireland  in  effect, 
"  We  have  ill-treated  you  hitherto,  but  now  we  are  determined  no 
longer  to  make  you  Catholics  pay  for  the  support  of  a  system  with 
which  you  disagree,  and  we  now  restore  you  that  freedom  of  which 
we  have  so  long,  up  to  the  present  time,  robbed  you."  By  this 
means  Protestantism  will  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  and  maintain- 
inga  position  in  that  country  which  it  has  never  yet  held. 

The  present  insignificant  position  of  the  Irish  Church  cannot  in 

Sr  way  be  regarded  as  a  failure  of  Protestantism,  but  it  may  be 
en  only  as  the  failure  of  a  system  which  would  keep  true 
Protestantism  out  of  the  country.  And  what  else  has  it  done  P  It 
has  given  Romanism  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  gain  and 
retain  obedience  from  its  followers,  viz.,  it  has  proved  their  plea 
that  they  are  oppressed,  and  are  suffering  from  a  political  persecu- 
tion. A  recent  writer  on  the  subject — a  Catholic— begs  his  country- 
men not  to  follow  and  support  the  policy  of  disestablishment  and 
disendowment,  because  it  would  deprive  the  Catholics  of  one  of 
their  chief  supports,  viz.,  that  the  policy  mentioned  would  remove 
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the  oppression  now  inflicted  on  them,  leaving  them  less  chance  of 
making  proselytes  and  obtaining  support. 

Coming  from  Ireland  to  England,  I  ask,  is  Protestantism  failing 
there  f  Certainly  not.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  a  great  extent  failing  in  England,  but  why 
is  this  P  Because  it  is  not  really  a  Protestant  church.  It  is  con- 
iined  in  a  loathsome  prison  by  •allowing  itself  to  be  tied  to  the  state. 
This  connection  not  only  renders  it  impassible  for  the  Church  of 
England  to  gain  ground/but  it  puts  sincere  Protestants  who  may  be 
in  its  community  into  a  wrong  position,  by  allowing,  or  rather 
forcing  them,  into  connection  with  those  who  look  upon  the  Church 
merely  as  a  means  of  support,  or  in  other  words  as  a  trade.  But 
•owe  of  her  anti-protestantism  has  been  worked  out  of  her,  and  it 
ib  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  will  come  that  which  must  ultimately 
take  place,  viz.,  her  separation  from  the  state,  which  would  place 
her  firmly  on  her  own  feet  and  enable  her  to  prove  whether  she  nave 
any  vitality  or  not. 

But  notwithstanding  the  short-comings  of  Church  of  England*sm, 
Protestantism  advances  with  rapid  strides.  This  is  shown  by  the 
enormous  and  rapidly-increasing  body  of  Nonconformists  in  the 
land,  and  who— nine-tenths  of  them  at  least — both  preach  and 
practice  Protestantism. 

Protestantism  must  gain.  It  embodies  sound  principles,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show;  it  has  had  to  pass  through  trying 
times,  but  has  always  emerged  uneonauered,  and  my  belief  in  the 
invincibility  of  truth  enables  me  to  believe  that  it  will  always  do 
•so.  At  times  deep  darkness  has  enveloped  it,  but  ultimately  the 
darkness  has  turned  into  sunshine,  and  Protestantism  has  benefited 
by  its  experience. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  Protestantism  cannot  fail,  and  that 
is  that  its  doctrines  are  doctrines  of  enlightenment,  and  the  more 
enlightenment  adorns  the  world  the  brighter  shines  Protestantism. 
Instead  of  failing  it  is  spreading  its  roots  even  into  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  The  more  science  is  developed,  the  more  education  is 
spread,  the  greater  is  the  power  of  Protestantism.  For  instead  of 
forbidding  investigation  it  invites  it ;  instead  of  saying  you  must 
depend  upon  and  agree  with  my  interpretation  of  the  book,  it  says 
go  to  the  book  yourself;  and  it  will  explain  and  interpret  itself. 

But  Bomanism  will  not  even  allow  the  book  on  which  all 
Christian  religions  are  founded  to  be  read.  For  proof  that  this  is 
«o,  I  refer  to  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  from  Borne,  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  dated  February  8, 1866 : 

"Travellers  visiting  the  Pope's  dominions  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
bring  forbidden  books,  or  Colt's  revolvers  with  them,  the  Custom  House 
officers  having  strict  orders  to  confiscate  them ;  above  all,  travellers  should 
be  careful  not  to  bring  English,  Italian,  or  other  Bibles  with  them,  the 
Bible  being  strictly  prohibited  " 

Bomanism  cannot  thrive  except  in  the  darkness,  and  it  cannot 
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be  supposed  that  «y  nan  of  reason,  of  any  education,  of  amy 
scientific,  of  any  Biblical  knowledge,  can  submit  to  surrender  all 
the  luow  lodge  and'^nliglEl  iisaniiit  he  nay  possess  to  the  dictation 
ofatewprieeta. 

It  may  be  suioV-Yes,  but  Bomanism  is  constantly  gaining^ 
-converts  fnam  the  Protestants,  and  in  untnr  to  this  I  admit  thai 
converts  to  Rome  are  made,  bat  only  from  the  Church  of  Bngiand- 
ists,  not  from  ymte  IVotestants,  but  only  from  such  at  inherit  their 
professed  faith,  who  hare  never  taken  the  trouble  to  think  about 
it  at  all,  and  have  accordingly  fallen  victims  to  the  false  splendour 
tf  Romanism. 

But  when  has  Romanism  gained  converts  from  true  Protestants, 
either  conformists  or  non-conformists  P  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
instate**  can  bo  brought  forward,  and  this  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  they  really  and  not  only  nominally  believe  the  faith 
they  profess,  and  -are  consequently  Protestants  at  heart 

1  hope  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  in  thus  speaking  of 
Boiaa&ism,  thatterm  does  net  include  the  Primitive  Catholic  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  Divinity  of  whose  writings  and  speakings  has 
continued  -to  enlighten  the  world  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
Bonuraism  to  which  this  article  refers  is  that  founded  on  usurpa- 
tion and  tyraflKry,  continued  therein,  and  which  can  only  maintain 
itself  by  the  exercise  of  those  two  diabolical  qualities.  If  the  suc- 
cessive Bishop  of  Some  had  continued  to  exercise  their  spiritual 
factions  *a  <ud  these  other  bishops  of  the  Primitive  Church,  there 
would  have  been  no  Protestantism,  that  would  have  been  entirely 
VLBjeeeesary,  because  the  Primitive  Church  included  in  its  belief 
4he  doctrines  afterwards  reasserted  by  the  Protestants. 

In  the  Primitive  Christian  Church  there  were  four  patriarchates : 
— Jvk.,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Borne.  Each  of 
these  was  equal  in  power  and  duties,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
Borne  began  to  assume  to  herself  a  power  over  the  other  sees,  which 
*he  did  not  possess,  but  to  which  the  other  eees  ultimately  and 
slavishly  succumbed.  Tins  is  amply  proved  by  4he  'writings  of  the 
*cst  of  the  divines  of  the  Primitive  Church,  for  rnatanee,  8t. 
Aeeustme,  St.  Gregory,  end  others. 

Thus- we  see  that  the  mtewtoatoy  of  Romeajwm  was  gained  by 
14mud.  With  the  increase  of  her  power,  her  vilsantes  multiplied 
thcnuelves^smd'the  Reformation  was  forced  on.  Not  only  were 
the  doctrines  of  Romanism  repudiated,  but  the  crimes  and  prac- 
tices of theoficevB of  taetso-eaUed  •♦  Church," from  the  Pope  him- 
self  to  the  lowest  of  the  priests  in  his  employ,  were  denounced." 

Wycliffe,  and  other  heroes,  of  whom  we  have  the  highest  reasons 
to  be  proud,  from  time  to  time  gave  notice  of  their  utter  repudia- 
tion of  Rome.    Luther  gave  the  final  stroke. 

Those  states  (England  amongst  them),  which,  rejecting  the  yoke 
of  Romanism,  and  embraced  the  Protest,  have  continually  advanced. 
If  ever  of  them  relapsed  into  Popery,  it  declined,  but  when 
again  brought  to  its  senses  became  revivified.    And  so  it  is  at  the 
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present  time.  Wherever  Protestantism  is  the  faith  of  the  people, 
the  nation  prospers  in  all  respects. 

Those  nations  which  are  still  under  the  thumb  of  Borne,  at  the 
best,  do  not  advance,  but  in  most  instances  they  are  the  subjects  of 
retrogression,  and  deservedly  so,  for  what  man  or  nation  has  the 
right  to  allow  his  conscience  to  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  priest 
or  king  P 

But  in  what  is  Romanism  gaining  P  It  may  possibly  be  said  in 
making  converts.  But  let  the  numoer  of  converts  to  Bomanism 
and  the  number  of  converts  to  Protestantism  be  taken  and  coin- 
pared,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  larger  proportion  will  be  on  the 
side  of  Protestantism. 

I  long  to  see  my  opponent's  paper.  Possibly  he  may  cite  that 
hybrid  creature,  "that  thing  of  monstrous,  nay,  of  adulterous 
birth,"  called  Ritualism,  to  his  aid.  Protestantism  certainly  repu- 
diates and  despises  Ritualism.  Let  the  latter  complete  its  journey 
to  Borne  with  all  due  speed. 

The  doctrines  of  Bomanism  are  incapable  of  belief  by  any  man 
of  reason,  while  those  of  Protestantism  are  plain  and  invulnerable. 
If  it  be  thought  that  Borne  is  gaining  merely  because  there  are 
discords  between  the  Church  of  England  and  some  of  its  refractory 
flock,  the  falsity  of  such  a  proposition  will  be  evident,  because  it 
only  in  fact  illustrates  the  strength  of  Protestantism,  one  of  whose 
chief  doctrines  is,  that  no  man's  conscience  shall  be  bound. 

The  late  elections  show  also  the  rapid  advance  of  Protestantism. 
Protestantism  wants  to  free  Ireland  from  priestly  domination  of 
all  kinds.  It  wishes  to  give  to  Ireland  an  open  Bible  and  a  free 
conscience :  Church  of  Englandism  and  Popery  try  ineffectually  to 
prevent  it. 

I  entirely  dissociate  Protestantism  from  any  sect.  A  man  may 
be — nay  many  are — soundly  Protestant  and  yet  not  be  connected 
with  any  religious  body. 

The  faith  enunciated  long  since  by  WyolifFe  and  others,  that 
proclaimed  by  Luther  at  Worms,  the  faith  comprised  in  the  noble 
protest  of  the  Reformed  princes  at  Spires,  and  afterwards  by  other 
equally  eminent  men  there  and  here,  is  the  creed  of  the  Protestant ; 
and  to  my  mind  this  creed  never  can  fail,  because  it  has  in  it  truth, 
and  I  have  so  much  faith  in  truth  itself  (whether  political,  moral, 
or  religious)  as  to  believe  that  reasoning  and  thinking  men  cannot 
but  accept  its  precepts. 

Protestantism  is  individual,  but  Bomanism  is  as  hereditary  as  our 
Peerage.  H.  X. 
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GODWAED: 

1  BTW  TBAB'S  ADDBS88  TO  A  YOUNG  MIlTs  LIT1RABT  ASSOCIATION. 


Albudy,  on  three  previous  occasion*,  we  have  endeavoured  to 

Kt  yon  with  one  word  which  might  hold  condensed  for  yon 
}  of  guidance,  encouragement,  and  spiritual  energy ,  suitable 
for  entering  noon  a  new  year  with.    Every  new  year  that  dawns 
upon  ns  is,  as  it  were,  the  uplifting  of  a  curtain  behind  which  the 
unknown— to  us — is    strictly  hidden,    though   gradually    to   be 
evoked  and  revealed.    Amid  the  circumstances  of  the  present  as 
they  arise  in  and  issue  from  the  past,  we  have  to  play  our  part,  and 
by  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  we  must  help  on  and  realize 
toe  denouement  of  the  future.    Each,  at  least,  must  work  out  his 
own  future  if  he  does  nothing  else  or  more,  and  surely  with  such  a 
task  before  us  we  may  well  ask  if  there  is  not  vouchsafed  to  us 
any  guidance  for  our  lives,  any  encouragement  to  take  a  particular 
course,  any  means  of  bracing  our  spiritual  energies  to  the  toil  and 
endeavour  to  which  we  are  called.    In  the  sense  of  uncertainty 
which  comes  upon  the  mind  thus  outlooking  on  the  dim  and  form- 
less future,  as  it  seems  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  supineness,  or 
to  be  stricken  with  fear.    When  such  a  state  of  mind  supervenes 
upon  the  contemplation  of  life  and  its  forthlying  fields  of  time- 
effort,  some  word  of  quiekening  and  upstarting  effectiveness  is  re- 
quired ;  and  we  gave  you,  if  you  remember,  the  stirring  and  strong 
term  of  fearless  progressiveneas  "  forward ! "    But  we  know  that 
as  the  hopeful  heart  hastens  on  in  its  course  obstacles  arise,  diffi- 
culties present  themselves,  doubts  insinuate  their  weakness,  and 
distrust  induces  nervelessness.     Then,  when  the  outward  forces 
threaten  the  inward  spirit  with  disaster  and  suggest  dismay,  when 
the  heart  feels  faint  and  the  energies  become  relaxed,  when  the 
•oul  quails  at  the  suggestions  of  sorrow  and  suffering  with  which 
cowardice  seeks  to  harrow  it,  another  and  a  more  masterful  vocable 
ia  needed— one  which  shall  hold  in  it  the  resonance  of  strong  en- 
deavour, the  propelling  might  of  a  hearty  resolve,  the  nobility  of  a 
ihrinkless  conrageousness,  and  the  forthflashing  energy  of  moral 
life,  and  the  persistent  hardihood  of  a  determination  not  to  be 
daunted  by  threatened  difficulties.    This  word  we  found,  as  we 
thought  and  said,  in  "  onward ! "    To  effort  there  is  always  opposed 
the  passivity  of  the  supine,  the  cautiousness  of  the  fearful,  and  the 
doth  of  those  who  study  their  own  ease  and  indulgence.    Life  is 
w  dead  level  of  smoothness  to  the  earnest  and  striving.    There 
net  ever  before  the  effortful  the  need  of  aspiration.    The  slope  of 
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progress  is  uphill,  of  disaster  downhill.  The  ascents  of  life  most 
be  dared  however,  many  the  hollow  clefts  that  may  lie  between  our 
path  and  the  sun-gilded  cliffs  that  tower  attractively  to  the  en- 
thusiastic eye,  and  the  earnest  eager  spirit  of  the  adventurous. 
Bough  and  uneven  as  the  steeps  of  intent  may  seem  to  be,  they  can 
only  be  mounted  and  surmounted  by  the  nerving  of  the  heart,  the 
bracing  of  the  soul,  the  fixing  of  the  resolve,  and  the  devoted n  ess 
of  the  zeal  of  endeavour  to  realize  the  purpose  of  aspiration.  The 
word  for  the  heart's  life  in  the  midst  or  uprising  difficulties  we 
selected  was,  last  year,  "upward!  "  To  what  new  term  can  we 
attach  hortation  nowP  What  noble-souled  vocable  ia  left  ms 
so  surcharged  with  meaning  as  to  imply  the  proper  employment  of 
the  forces  of  life,  the  right  and  holy  use  of  intellectual  capacity,  and 
the  co-adaptation  of  desire  and  duty,  in  the  performance  of  such 
acts  as  we  are  called  upon  to  do  in  the  course  of  our  present  exist- 
ence. We  want  some  word  which  shall  denote  something  pure*  < 
noble,  worthy ;  something  that  will  lift  the  soul  above  the  earthy, 
and  the  mere  pleasures  of  the  earth,  above  selfishness  and  the 
gratifications  of  selfishness,  above  the  influences  which,  bind  us  to 
iow-thoughted  cares  and  ignoble  purposes,  something  that  will 
elevate  the  eye  of  hope,  brighten  the  vision  of  faith*  anioken  the. 
pulses  of  love,  and  invigorate  every  faculty  with  a  glowing  Zealand 
a  rapturous  perseverance,  something  that  will  induce  courage,  hope, 
endurance,  aspirative  effort  and  holy  accomplishment.  What  word, 
of  words  is  that,  so  multi-continaa^  so  many -messaged,  and  so. 
vividly  emotive  1  Is  there*  in  the  language  of  earth,,  a  term  which 
shall  imply  the  loftiest  reach  of  human  endeavour;,  the  holiest 
aspiration  of  the  earnest  heart,  the  purest  aim  to  whioh.  the  hopes, 
or  man  may  be  directed,  and  in  which  the  supreme  good  of  Use  soul 
may  be  ultimately  and  certainly  found  P  If  there  is,  that  word  is* 
the  one  required  to  fit  our  present  thought,  and  to  form  the  climax 
in  the  scale  of  progress  to  which  we  would  incite  you ;  if  there  in, 
that  is  the  term  on  which  we  would  fix  as  that  whioh  should  be  one 
new  year's  word  to  you  at  this  timet  Where  and  what,  is  the  word 
which  gives  this  topmost  height  of  meaning,  this  first  and  farthest 
outshaping  of  the  greatest  idea  of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable, 
and  capable  only  in  the  choicest  hours  of  its  activity  >  in  thosefaan- 
scendant  moments  of  life  and  mystical  predominance,  when  man  is 
possessed  by  an  energy  so  outvying  ordinary  might  of  mind,  thai  it. 
seems  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  and  is  truly  a  time— 

"Of  visitation  from  the  living  God." 

Comes  there  not  from  that  last  expressive  term  the  suggestion 
fitted  to  supply  our  need— and  is  not  that  vooableof  which  we  have 
been  in  search,  "  Godward?" 

Yes,  Godward !  towards  God  and  all  that  is  Godlike  1  God  isi 
the  name  of  the  supreme.  He  ia  Self-existent,  and  All- wise ;  he  isi 
essentially  Law  ana  Power,  Justice  and  Mercy,  Truthiand  Holiness. 
He  is  the  Living  Spirit  of  Creation,  andtheSunens^BdrngOrdaiaevf 
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ofProvidenee;  out  of  HU  folnes*  h/iT* we  til  r©«eiv#d,  and  im  Him, 
let  us  hope,  we  ha? e  all  found  the  Saving  Grace  which  He  alone  can 
give*  sa  truly  that  we  can  say,  "  such  trust  hare  we  through  Christ 
toGodwarcL"  That  word  visions  forth  to  the  soul  the  highest, 
holiest*  mightiest,  and  beat  of  being*,  and  of  thoughts.  It  em- 
paradise*  within,  itself  all  that  is  good,  glorious,  beneficent,  and 
wise ;  it  contains,  as  if  ia  one  single  essence,  the  whole  unity  of 
life,  it  swells  with  the  vastest  and  most  momentous  of  significations ; 
and  all  virtue,  grace,  glory,  greatness,  efioaey,  and  dominion  con- 
steUate  in  this  one  word,  as  if  an  entire  heaven  of  stars  were  fused 
into  a  unity  of  brightness,  and  had  but  one  sign  by  which  to  show 
themselves. 

God  is  the  loftiest  reach  of  human  thought.  To  see  God  in  all 
nature*  to  recognize  God  in  all  science,  to  acknowledge  God  in  all 
that  pertains  to  man,  and  to  strive  after  likeness  to  God  in  our  own 
souls*  most  make  our  lives  exalted,  powerful,  and  progressive. 
Gedward  let  us  direct  our  thoughts  in  all  our  oat-looking  upon  the 
landscapes  which  greet  our  eves  in  this  beautiful  world— wherein, 
only  the  shadow  of  the  marvellously  excelling  beauty  of  God  is  seen 
in  the  wonders  of  earth,  and  sea  and  sky.  Let  the  whole  panorama 
of  nature  be  to  us  as  the  visible  presence  of  the  Most  High,  and 
how  reverential  and  holy  must  each  thought  become !  If  in  the 
sea  we  saw  the  glorious,  mirror  of  the-  Almighty's  power ;  if  in  the 
sky  we  beheld  the  copious  variety  of  God's  glory  streaming  upon 
us  from  ten  thousand  worlds,  whose  pathway  he  knoweth,  whose 
number  he  reekoneth,  aadVnose  progressive  history  he  superintend- 
eth ;  if  in  the  earth  we  considered  the  multiform  workmanship  God 
had  expended  upon  and  enclosed  within  every  flower  and  plant,  bird 
and  beast,  for  reproductive  fruitfalness,  usefulness  and  beauty ;  and 
if  in  ourselves  we  felt  the  very  image  of  God  resting  upon  our 
hearts,  and  the  very  influences  of  His  spirit  working  within  us  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure*  what  a  mysterious  trans- 
formation would  all  these  things  attain,  and  how  ten  times  folded  in 
mystery  would  all  that,  carried  our-  thoughts  Godwatd  seem !  God- 
ward  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  when  we  study  the  lessons  of  history 
in  the  glowing  march  of  tune.  Did  we  see  in  all  the  evolutions  of 
the  hflunaa  race,  the  finger  of  the  omniscient  God  sowing  the  seed 
germs  of  events  in  the  human  souls  who  worked  them  out  into  acts, 
and  felt  that  all  the  records  of  time  prove  that— 

u  There's  a  divinity  doth  shape  our  end*, 
Bough-hew  them  as  we  will." 

What -a  transfiguration  of  the  individuals  who  illumine- the  history 
of  the  past  with  the  dory  of  reforms,  improvements,  discoveries, 
inventions,  heroic  deeds*  and  splendid  thoughts*  would  occur  as  a 
consequence  1  How  transoendently  heightened  wenld  be  our  con- 
ception* of  battles*  sieges,  treaties,  laws,  revolutions,  conquests, 
emigrations  and  explorations  I  How  exalted  above-  the  ordinary 
standard  of  eoouneifr-pk**  life  would  we  kaeja  our  own  eo- equals  in. 
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the  possession  of  human  souls  to  be,  and  hence  how  much  more 
grandeur  and  excellency  would  we  perceive  lying  latent  in  our  own 
glory-neglecting  spirits !  Could  we  read  in  the  very  configuration 
of  the  earth  and  the  disposition  of  its  rivers,  the  elevation  of  its 
hills,  and  the  form  of  its  coasts,  the  texture  of  its  soil,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  surface,  the  very  elements  out  of  which  man's  life- 
thoughts  and  efforts,  and  even  history  itself,  is  woven,  what  a 
supremacy  of  interest  would  the  mere  crust  of  the  globe  acquire ! 

Science  is  not  Godless.  It  seeks  to  know  the  central  thought  by 
which  God  worked  when  he  formed,  arranged,  and  set  in  pre-ordained 
efficiency  the  whole  mechanism  of  nature  into  motion,  activity, 
life,  and.  historic  evolution.  In  the  very  core  of  things  it  reads 
the  divine  intent.  It  watches  the  divine  mathematics  of  the 
vision,  the  supreme  chemistry  of  growth,  the  wondrous  dynamics 
of  the  Stellar  spheres,  the  glorious  architecture  of  mountains,  the 
sublime  statics  of  the  solar  system,  the  strange  chrystalography  of 
mines  and  quarries,  the  restless  miracles  of  optics  and  physiology, 
and  the  monumented  miracles  of  geology,  with  an  eye  bent  on 
perceiving  the  very  point  in  which  the  primary  touch  of  the 
thought  of  God  makes  itself  manifest.  Science  irradiates  the 
whole  immensity  of  the  cosmic  theatre  with  the  name  of  God,  and 
traces  the  light  of  the  glory  of  The  Mightiest  in  atom  and  world,  in 
element  and  combination.  Science  translates  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  Jehovah  into  human  speech,  and  reads  off  to  us  the 
secrets  of  the  Eternal.  Godward  in  all  our  scientific  inquiries  let 
us  ever  turn ;  for  only  in  perusing  in  nature  the  mind  of  God  can 
we  rehearse  true  science  to  man.  &odward  let  every  effort  of  the 
spirit  to  know  go  forth,  and  He  who  gave  the  soul  its  insatiate 
craving  will  satisfy  and  gratify  the  longings  He  has  excited  within 
our  thoughtful  being. 

If  there  is  charm  and  interest  in  life,  if  there  is  sweetness  in 
sympathy  and  deathless  delight  in  friendship;  if  memory  is  a 
treasure-house  of  experience,  and  the  activities  of  thought  are 
joy 8  ;  if  in  the  glow  of  success  there  is* unspeakable  ecstasy,  and  in 
the  perception  of  truth  a  sense  of  glory,  then  should  every  senti- 
ment, aspiration,  and  ambition  of  our  souls  go  Godward ;  for 
these  facts  of  our  nature  unsanction  atheistic  doubt,  and  affirm 
that  the  Supreme  Thinker  has  bestowed  on  created  beings  this 
overplus  of  impressiveness  and  vitality.    Godward  let  our  spirits 

fo  in  sympathetic  search  for  Our  Father — in  desire  to  know  our 
uty,  and  in  intense  earnest  love  of  the  holy  activity  to  which  He 
calls  us.  Godward  let  our  spirits  go,  that  we,  knowing  Him  as 
our  Father,  may  feel  the  suffusion  of  brotherly  affection  for  all  the 
race,  and  aim  at  working,  in  our  sphere,  to  bring  all  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  His  kingdom,  and  to  lead  restored  prodigals  to  his  ban- 
queting-house.  Godward  let  our  aspirations  go,  that  we  may  feel 
tiie  glow  of  a  love  divine,  and  the  efficacy  of  an  energy  issuing 
from  the  Spirit  of  Power.  Godward  let  our  efforts  tend,  to 
work  His  will  and  promote  His  glory.    Godward  let  our  being 
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grow,  that  we,  growing  daily  in  the  light  of  Hit  countenance 
during  life,  may  at  death  he  transplanted  into  another  and  brighter 
vineyard,  and  be  thus  taken  Godward. 

"  Strive  to  lire  well,  tread  in  the  *  upward*  ways, 
And  rather  count  thine  actions  than  thy  days, — 
Lire  well,  and  then  how  soon  soe*er  thou  die, 
Thou  art  of  age  to  claim  Eternity  !M 

"  Forward  "  from  day  to  day  in  our  course  of  duty ;  "  onward  " 
from  effort  to  effort  in  our  life-careeY ;  "  upward "  in  aim,  life, 
tendency,  spirit,  and  being ;  and  "  God  ward  "  in  hope,  energy,  out- 
look, and  thought,  in  yearniog  of  mind  and  heart,  in  the  thronging 
of  the  pulses  to  activity,  in  the  passionate  endeavour  to  fill  up  the 
scope  of  our  capacities,  and  to  show  that — 

"AH 
Life  n<*ds  for  life  is  possible  to  WilL" 

Godward  in  every  pulsation  of  "  the  two-celled  heart "  within  us, 
in  every  throb  of  the  dual  brain,  in  every  power  of  our  duplex 
nature ;  in  every  idea  which  quickens,  and  eladdens,  or  solemnises, 
and  saddens  us,  throughout  the  infinite  flow  of  ceaseless  change 
that  make  up  our  time-life— 

"  That  restless  sea  of  life  whose  waves  are  years." 

Do  we  wish  a  word  to  nerve  us  to  endurance  and  progress,  to  help- 
ful effort,  or  to  holy  sympathy — to  recall  to  us  the  ultimate  aim 
and  end  of  life,  the  direction  in  which  duty  lies, — then  let  it  be 
Godward! 

*  What  is  oar  duty  here  ?— To  tend 
From  good  to  better,  thence  to  Best." 

And  all  that  is  supremest,  most  excellent,  and  best,  is  summed  up 
in  that  core  word  of  all — God. 

A  new  year  is  an  era  of  hope,  a  time  of  expectancy,  and  we  all 
seek  in  it  the  mysterious  "  sequel  of  to-day."  How  many  bright 
hopes  have  faded  !  how  many  glorious  visions  -of  the  pqst  are  all 
unrealiz  d !  how  much  that  was  planned  to  be  accomplished  now 
has  issued  in  failure,  ani  brings  to  us  a  tale  of  schemes  unworked 
at  and  neglected  !  Oir  "  forward  "  steps  have  been  but  few,  our 
•*  onward "  ones  irresolute,  our  "  upward "  ones  hesitant  and 
timorous.  The  new  year  has  caught  us  unawares,  with  the  purpose 
of  its  predecessor  lying  like  a  tangled  skein  before  us,  with  little 
that  was  to  be  worked  out  with  it  done,  much  of  it  unbegun,  and 
now  imposs'ble  as  a  labour  within  the  limits  of  its  appointed  period. 
The  past  has  become  the  irrevocable  and  the  irrecoverable;  the 
nresent  is  evanescent,  as  the  shape  of  a  cloud  at  sunset ;  and  the 
future  is  never  ours  but  always  God's.    It  is  imperative  on  uf, 
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<he*eft*e,  wit  of  tke  w*eck  of  the  past,  and  from  the  narrow  stand* 
fKritit  of  the  present,  to  lodk  God  ward  for  future  life,  future  powefs, 
opportunities,  and  hopes— God  ward,  for  forgiveness  of  thai  past 
of  shipwrecked  being,  for  strength  to  resolve  now  to  take  action 
to  good  purpose  and  with  fair  plan,  and  for  space  to  redeem  the 
time.  God  ward  alone  k  the  light  of  nope,  ahead  and  overhead : 
then  let  us  loolt  God  ward,  and  work  on. 
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(Continued  from  page  294.) 

Weakness,  and  its  accompanying  low  spirits,  combined  with 
ceaseless  activity  of  speculation  and  force  of  intellectual  power, 
to  induce  a  religious  melancholy,  in  which  all  belief,  except  in  the 
everlasting  principles  of  honourable  virtue,  was  for  a  t:me  un- 
settled; 

"  But  in  that  sadness  was  such  essence  fine, 
So  keen  a  sense  of  life's  mysterious  name, 

And  high  conceit  of  natures  more  divine, 
That  breath  and  sorrow  seemed  no  more  the  same.1' 

He  was  earnestly  struggling  to  lay  hold  upon  eternal  verities. 
This  phase  of  Arthur's -experience  is  referred  to  in  "  In  Memoriam," 

"You  tell  me  doubt  is  devil-born-* 

"  I  know  not :  one,  indeed,  I  knew, 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed, 
Who  touched  a  jarring  tyre  at  first, 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true  : 

"  Ferplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deed*, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Relieve  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

u  fie  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
Be  'would  not  make  hie  judgment  blind  j 
Be  faced  'the  spectres  of  the  mind, 
And  laid -them  :  thus  he  came  at  length, 

^  To  Aid  aMftronger  faith  tois  own." 

A  grOTip  of  poems  indicates  that  the  summer -vacation  of  1829  was, 
partially  «t  least,  spent  in  Scotland ;  and  by  them  we  can  traee 
htm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ben  Lomond,  at  Loch  Katrine, 
Callander,  and  Glenarbec,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  at  Edinburgh, 
and  Tisitiog  Melrose  Abbey  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Most  of  them  are  pervaded  by  to  spirit -of  intense  sadness,  bot*f 
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▼earning  for  human  «$ma*thj  and  love,  .ata**^  and  .painful  in  the 
history  of  one  so  young. 

^  Thus  from  an  otherwise  •tender  and  heaufcifal  address  to  his 
sister  on  her  birthday,  written  at  'Callander,  ire  read  aa  an  omnia- 
takeable  reference  to  himaesf*- 

u  Ob,  pray  fer  them,  thou  happy  chid, 

Whose  souls  are  in  that  silcat  woe-; 
•or  onoe,  like  thee,  they  gaily  smiled, 

And  hoped,  and  feared,  and  tnsstedao! 
Pray  for  them  in  thy  birthday  mood ; 

They  may  not  pate  that  awful  bar, 
Whioh  separatee  the  early  good 

From  spirits  with  themselves  at  war. 
Their  mind  is  now  on  loves  grown  cold, 

On  friendships  falling  slow  away, 
On  life  lived  fast,  and  heart  made  old. 

Before  a  single  hair  was  grey. 
Or  should  they  be  one  thought  less  sad, 

Their  dream  is  still  of  things  foregone ; 
Sweet  scenes  that  onoe  had  made  them  glad, 

Dim  faces  seen,  and  never  known." 

In  a  higher  and  calmer  strain  are  the  lines  written  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tay,  suggested  by  a  child  singing  Gaelic  songs  and  playing 
with  the  heather,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  strangers  from 
the  South.  The  first  thought  is  that  he  should  like  again  to  be  a 
child. 

"  Then  a  stern  knowledge  woke  along  my  soul, 

And  eudden  I  was  sadly  made  aware 
That  childish  joy  is  now  a  folded  scroll, 

And  new  ordainments  have  tbeir  several  fair : 
When  evening  lights  press  the  ripe  greening  knoll, 

True  hearts  will  never  wish  the  morning  there, 
Where  arched  boughs  enlace  the  golden  light, 

Did  ever  poet  pray  for franchised  sight  ? 
When  we  were  children,  we  did  sigh  to  reach 

The  eminence  of  a  men  ;  yet  in  our  thought 
And  in  the  prattled  fancies  of  our  speech, 

It  was  a  baby  man  we  fathioned  out ; 
And  now  that  childhood  seems  the  only  leech 

For  all  the  heartaches  of  a  rough  world  caught, 
Sooth  is,  we  wish  to  be  a  twofold  thing, 

And  keep  our  present  self  to  watch  within." 

A  sonnet  composed  in  Edinburgh,  while,  like  that  on  "  The  Three 
Fates,"  somewhat  wanting  in  perfect  harmony  of  diction,  such  as 
he  later  on  attained,  is  free  from  this  absorbing  self- consciousness, 
and  equals  in  majesty  ^f  idea  and  completeness  of  expression  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote. 
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(<  Even  thai,  methinks,  a  city  reared  •  honld  be ; 

Tea,  an  imperial  city,  that  might  hold 
Fire  times  a  hundred  noble  towns  in  fee, 

And  either  with  their  might  of  Babel  old, 
Or  the  rich  Roman  pomp  of  empery, 

Might  stand  compare,  highest  in  arts  enrolled, 
Highest  in  arms ;  brave  tenement  for  the  free, 

Who  never  crouch  to  thrones,  or  sin  for  gold. 
Thus  should  her  towers  be  raised — with  vicinage 

Of  dear,  bold  hills,  that  curve  her  very  streets, 

As  if  to  vindicate  'mid  choicest  seats 
Of  art,  abiding  nature's  majesty, 
And  the  broad  sea  beyond,  in  calm  or  rage 
Chainlets  alike,  and  teaching  liberty." 

The  following  fragment  is  quoted  at  length,  as  doubtless  belonging 
to  this  journey,  and  forcibly  revealing  the  depths  of  mental  agony 
and  questioning  which  he  sounded.  It  may  have  been  addressed 
to  "  Malek,"  as  a  former  utterance  which  has  been  cited ;  it  waa 
certainly  intended  for  a  companion  of  sufficient  intimacy  to  have 
accompanied  him  on  part,  at  least,  of  his  continental  travels,  and 
to  have  been  made  the  confidant  of  his  most  hidden  thoughts  and 
sorrows.  Noble  as  was  Arthur's  character,  he  yet  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  conscious  of  the  distance  between  his  own  soul  and 
the  divine  nature,  and  to  have  intensely  realized  the  fact  of  human 
evil  and  imperfection. 

"  My  bosom  friend,  'tis  long  sinoe  we  have  looked 
Upon  each  other's  face ;  and  God  may  will 
It  shall  be  longer  ere  we  meet  again. 
Awhile  it  seemed  most  strange  unto  my  heart 
That  I  should  mourn,  and  thou  not  nigh  to  cheer ; 
That  I  should  shrink  'mid  perils,  and  thy  spirit 
Far  away,  far,  powerless  to  brave  them  with  me. 
Now  am  I  used  to  wear  a  lonesome  heart 
About  me ;  now  the  agencies  of  ill 
Have  so  oppressed  my  inward,  absolute  self 
That  feelings  shared,  and  fully  answered,  scarce 
Would  seem  my  own.    Like  a  bright,  singular  dream, 
Is  parted  from  me  that  strong  sense  of  love 
Which,  as  one  indivisible  glory,  lay 
On  both  our  souls,  and  dwelt  in  us  so  far 
As  we  did  dwell  in  it.    A  mighty  presence ! 
Almighty,  had  our  wills  but  been  confirmed 
In  consciousness  of  their  immortal  strength 
Given  by  that  inconceivable  will  eterne 
For  a  pure  birthright,  when  the  blank  of  things 
First  owned  a  motive  power  that  was  not  God. 
But  thou — thy  brow  lias  ta'en  no  brand  of  grie£ 
Thine  eyes  look  cheerful,  even  as  when  we  stood 
By  Arno,  talking  of  the  maid  we  loved. 
In  sooth  I  envy  thee ;  thou  seemest  pure : 
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Bui  I  am  mired :  He  in  whom  lies  the  world 
If  coiled  round  the  fibre*  of  my  heart, 
And  with  his  serpentine,  thought-withering  gase 
Doth  fascinate  the  sovran  rational  eye. 
There  is  another  world :  and  some  hare  deemed 
It  is  a  world  of  music  and  of  light, 
And  human  voices,  and  delightful  forms, 
Where  the  material  shall  be  no  more  cursed 
By  dominance  of  evil,  but  become 
A  beauteous  erolution  of  pure  spirit, 
Opposite,  bat  not  warring,  rather  yielding 
Sew  grace,  and  evidence  of  liberty. 
Oil,  may  we  recognise  each  other  there, 
'  My  bosom  friend !    May  we  cleave  to  each  other, 
And  lore  onoe  more  together !    Pray  for  me, 
That  such  may  be  the  glory  of  our  end." 

We  hare  the  testimony  of  intimate  associate*  that  these  seasons 
of  melancholy  were  not  allowed  to  overcome  the  kindliness  and 
general  amiability  of  manner  and  spirit  for  which,  among  many 
other  qualities,  he  was  distinguished.  One  writes, "  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  mention  that  when  I  first  knew  him  ho  was  subject  to  occasional 
fits  of  mental  depression,  which  gradually  grew  fewer  and  fainter,  and 
kid  at  length,  I  thought,  disappeared,  or  merged  in  a  peaceful 
Christian  nith.  I  seldom  saw  nim  under  these  influences,  and 
never  talked  with  him  on  the  subject.  With  me  he  was  all  summer, 
always  cheerful,  always  kind,  pleasant  in  all  his  moods,,  brilliant  in 
all  companies, '  a  para-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift.' " 

His  diligence  in  the  regular  studies  of  the  university  was  much 
interfered  with  by  the  state  of  his  health,  but  he  was  also  disposed 
to  set  little  store  upon  them  for  himself,  as  his  own  thoughts  were 
directed  to  far  other  topics  than  the  technical  niceties  of  Greek 
tad  Latin  composition.  He  was  indifferent  to  mathematics,  and 
indeed  to  almost  ererything  which  did  not  truly  connect  itself 
with  the  throbbing  life  which  was  in  past  generations,  or  actively 
at  work  in  the  world  around  him.  One  friend  says  that  his 
memory  on  ordinary  topics  was  far  from  good,  but  that  he  could 
remember  anything  which  was  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
samZso. 

Thus  the  months  went  on,  during  which,  with  occasional  fits  of 
reformation  and  settled  attention  to  systematic  work,  he  was  usually 
to  be  found  conversing  or  reading  in  the  rooms  of  one  or  another 
of  his  companions.  And  yet  he  seemed  to  lose  but  little,  for  his 
ffiind  was  always  active,  and  performed  all  necessary  duties  with 
comparatively  little  effort. 

At  Cambridge,  as  at  Eton,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  a  debating  society,  or  of  a  literary  circle,  in  which  essays 
were  read  for  purposes  of  criticism  and  free  discussion. 

Bus  was  the  origin  of  two  papers,  one  "  On  Sympathy,  the  other 
(■titled,  "  Theodicea  Noyissima ;  or,  Hints  towards  a  Keconstruc* 


tion  of  the  Higher  Philosophy  on  the  basis  of  BJevealed  Truth." 
Both  show  a  marvellous  faculty  for  analysis,  for  tracing  home  ideas 
to  their  very  source.  Both  exemplify  enthusiastic  longing  for 
essential  truth.  The  first  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  feeling  of 
sympathy— unselfish  and  disinterested  pleasure  in  another's  plea- 
sure, ana  pain  for  another'*  pain— ia  originated  and  developed 
through  the  associative  faculties  -f  that,  in  fact,  it  arises  in  the  ex- 
perience of  infancy,  in  which  pain  or  pleasure  to  ourselves  followed 
upon  the  corresponding  expressions  in  the  countenance  of  parent  or 
or  nurse.  The  effect  of  the  theory  is-  ohtfling,  it  seems  to  render 
virtue  an  artificially  induced  product  of  human  nature,  instead  of 
an  original  attribute  of  the  soul  belonging  to  the  inspiring  breath 
of  Deity.  But  of  the  power  with  which  it  lfe  presented  and  defended 
there  can  be  no  dispute. 

As  to  the  other,  let  me  quote  the  eloquent  and!  appreciative 
language  of  Dr.  Brown,  "  In  the  essay,  entitled  Theodicea  Nbvis- 
stoa,  he  sets1  himself  to  the  task  of  doing'  his  utmost  to  clear  up 
the*' mystery  of  the  existence  of  such  things  as  sin  and  suffering 
in  the  universe  of  a  being  like  God.  He  does  it  fearlessly,  but 
like4  a  child.    It  is  in  the1  spirit  of  has  friend's  words  :— 

"  An  infant  crying  »  the  nighty 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  langoage  but  a  ory." 

"theft  was  1  as  a  ohttd  that  cries1, 
But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near. 

"  It  is-  not  a  mere  exeroitaftion  of  the  intellect,  it  is  an  cndearoeaf  to 
get  nearer  God—to  assert  his  eternal  providence,  and  vindicate  hit 
ways  to  men.  We  know  no  performance  more  wonderful  fe*  sack 
a  hoy.  Pascal  might  have  written  it.  As  was  to  be  expected  the1 
tremendous  subject  remained  where  he  found  it,  his  glowing  lore 
and  genius  cast  a  gleam  here  and  there  across  its  gloom ;  btt  it  it 
atf  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  eettied  night— the  jaws  of  dark- 
ness to  devout  it  tfp— this  secret  belongs  to  God.  Across*  its  deep 
and  dazzling  darkness,  and  from  out  its  abyBs  of  thick  eloud '  ail 
dark,  dark,  irrecoverably  dark/  no  steady  ray  has  ever,  or  will  ever, 
come  over  its  face — its  owu  darkness  must  brood  till  He  to  whom 
the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike,  to  whom  the  night 
shineth  as  the  day,  says,  "  Let  there  be  tight." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  its  argument*  and  course  of 
thought ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  paper  attempts  to  prove  that  tike 
existence  of  evil  is  designed— is  avsohitely  necessary— for  the  feJ- 
filment  of  God's  essential  love  for  Christ.  In  developing  thra  idem 
he  seems  to  pierce  into  the  very  counsels  of  eternity,  and  the  moat 
hidden  recesses  of  the  divine  nature.  And  yet,  as  must  ever  he  the 
case — such  knowledge  being  too  wonderful  for  us,  so  high  that 
we  cannot  attain  unto  it— the  final  result  leaves  a  strong  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  a  shrinking  from  the  belief  that  any  scheme 


which  involves  evil  m  a  nosessitjr.  or  which  it  in  My  wine  based 
upon  the  predetermined  corruption  and  eternal  low  of  souls*  earn 
proceed  Dram  the  universal  Father,  or  he  justified  ev«n  by  the? 
nigheat  ends. 

The  essay  abounds  with  passages  of  ardent  demotion  and  msiesr 
lie  thought.  I  give  a  few  extracts,  because  this  is  the  most  onsr 
vaotaristie  of  his  productions,  so  that  it  nay  be  truly  said  Aithaa 
Henry  Hallam  is  manifested  here. 

They  will  also  show  that  his  escape  from  the  doubts  end  rears 
which  had  formerly  darkened  his  course  and  perplexed  his  spirit 
was  permanent  and  complete. 

"I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  I  derive  from  Revelation  a  am* 
viotkm  of  Theism,  which  without  that  assistance  would  have 
been  but  a  dark  and  ambiguous  hope.  I  see  that  the  Bible  its 
into  every  Ibid  of  the  human  heart.  I  am  a  man,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  Goo's  booh  because  it  is  man's  book.  It  in  true  that  the 
Bible  affords  me  no  additional  means  of  demonstrating  the  iaJUtsp 
of  Atheism;  if  mind  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  tho 
universe,  doubtless  whatever  had  was  competent  to  make  the  Bible. 
Bat  I  him  gained  this  advantage,  that  my  leaUnga  and  thought* 
can  no  loajper  refuse  their  assent  to  what  is  evidently  framed  ta> 
annsfo  then*  assent ;  and  what  is  it  to  me  that  I  cannot  disprove 
the  bare  logical  possibility  of  my  whole  nature  being  faUacioas  r 
To  seek  for  a  certainty  above  certainty,  an  evidence  beyond  nacea* 
sary  belief,  is  the  very  lunacy  of  scepticism.  We  mast  trust  our 
own  faculties,  or  we  can  pat  no  trust  m  anvthing,  save  that  moment 
we  call  the  present,  which  escapes  us  while  we  articulate  its  name. 
I  am  determined,  therefore,  to  receive  the  Bible  as  divinely  an* 
thoriaed,  and  the  scheme  of  human  and  divine  things  which  it 
contains,  as  essentially  true/' 

"  In  the  Supreme  nature,  those  two  capacities  of  perfect  love 
and  perfect  joy  are  indivisable.  Holiness  and  happiness,  says 
an  old  divine,  are  two  several  notions  of  one  thing.  Equally  in* 
separable  are  the  notions  of  opposition  to  love  and  opposition  to 
bliss.  Unless,  therefore,  the  heart  of  a  created  being  is  at  one 
with  the  heart  of  God,  it  cannot  but  be  miserable.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  continuing  for  ever  partly  with  God  and 
partly  against  Him :  we  must  either  be  capable,  by  our  nature,  of 
entire  accordance  with  His  will,  or  we  must  be  incapable  of  any* 
thing  but  misery  j  further  than  He  may  for  awhile  '  not  impute 
our  trespasses  to  us/  that  is,  He  may  interpose  some  temporary 
harrier  between  sin  and  its  attendant  pain.  For  in  the  eternal 
idea  of  God,  a  created  spirit  is  perhaps  not  seen  as  a  series  of 
successive  states,  of  whieh  some  that  are  evil  might  be  compensated 
by  others  that  are  good,  but  as  one  indivisible  object  of  these 
almost  infinitely  divisible  modes,  and  that  either  in  accordance 
with  His  own  nature  or  in  opposition  to  it." 

"  The  tendency  of  love  is  towards  a  union  so  intimate  as  vir- 
taaflyto  amount  to  identification ;  when  then,  by  ejection  towards 
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Christ,  we  hare  become  blended  with  His  being?,  the  beams  of 
eternal  lore,  falling  as  ever  on  the  one  beloved  object,  will  include 
in  Him,  and  their  returning  flashes  of  lore  out  of  his  personality, 
will  carry  along  with  them  some  from  our  own,  since  ours  has 
become  confused  with  Hi9,  and  so  shall  be  one  with  Christ,  and 
through  Christ  with  God.  Thus,  then,  we  see  the  great  effect  of 
the  Incarnation,  as  far  as  our  nature  is  concerned,  was  to  tender 
human  lore  for  the  Most  High  a  possible  thing." 

"  The  doctrine  of  personal  lore  for  a  personal  God,  is  assuredly 
no  novelty,  but  has  in  all  times  been  the  vital  principle  of  the 
Church.  Many  are  the  forms  of  antichristian  heresy,  which  for 
a  season  have  depressed  and  obscured  that  principle  of  life ;  but 
its  nature  is  connective  and  resurgent,  and  neither  the  papal 
hierarchy,  with  its  pomp  of  systematized  errors,  nor  the  worst 
apostasy  of  latitudinarian  Protestantism,  have  ever  so  far  prevailed, 
hut  that  many  from  age  to  age  have  proclaimed  and  vindicated  the 
eternal  gospel  of  love,  believing,  as  I  also  firmly  believe,  that  any 
opinion  which  tends  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  living  and  loving 
God,  whether  it  substitute  for  Him  an  idol,  an  occult  agency,  or  a 
formal  creed,  can  be  nothing  better  than  a  vain  and  portentioua 
shadow  projected  from  the  selfish  darkness  of  unregenerate  man." 

"Revelation  is  a  voluntary  approximation  of  the  Infinite  Being 
to  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  finite  humanity.  But  until  this  step 
has  been  taken  by  Almighty  Grace,  how  should  man  have  a  warrant 

for  loving  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  strength  P 

Without  the  gospel,  nature  exhibits  a  want  of  harmony  between 
our  intrinsic  constitution  and  the  system  in  which  it  is  placed. 
But  Christianity  has  made  up  the  difference.  It  is  possible  and 
natural  to  love  the  Father,  who  has  made  us  His  children  by  thf 

Sririt  of  adoption.  It  is  possible  and  natural  to  love  the  Elder 
rother,  who  was  in  all  things  like  as  we  are,  except  sin,  and  can 
succour  those  in  temptation,  having  been  Himself  tempted.  Thus 
the  Christian  faith  is  the  necessary  complement  of  a  sound  ethical 
system." 

"What  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  Hebrew  literature 
which  separates  it  by  so  broad  a  line  of  demarcation  from  that  of 
every  ancient  people  P  Undoubtedly  the  sentiment  of  erotic  devo- 
tion which  pervades  it.  Their  poets  never  represent  the  Deity  as 
an  impassive  principle,  a  mere  organizing  intellect,  removed  at  in- 
finite distance  from  human  hopes  and  fears.  He  is  for  them  a 
being  of  like  passions  with  themselves,  ^requiring  heart  for  heart, 
and  capable  of  inspiring  affection  because  capable  of  feeling  and 
returning  it.  Awful,  indeed,  are  the  thunders  of  his  utterance,  and 
the  clouds  that  surround  his  dwelling-place ;  very  terrible  is  the 
vengeance  he  executes  on  the  nations  that  forget  him  ;  but  to  his 
chosen  people,  and  especially  to  the  men  '  after  his  own  heart/ 
whom  he  anoints  from  the  midst  of  them,  his  '  still  small  voice ' 
speaks  in  sympathy  and  lovingkindness.  Every  Hebrew,  while 
t  his  breast  glowed  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  at  those  promises  which 
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he  shared  as  one  of  the  favoured  race,  had  a  jet  deeper  source  of 
emotion,  from  whichgushed  perpetually  the  aspirations  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  He  might  consider  himself  alone  in  the  presence 
of  his  God,  the  single  being  to  whom  a  great  revelation  had  been 
made,  and  over  whose  head  an  'exceeding  weight  of  glory'  was 
suspended.  For  him  the  rocks  of  Horeb  had  trembled,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  were  parted  in  their  course.  The  word 
given  on  Sinai  with  such  solemn  pomp  of  ministration  was  given 
to  his  own  individual  soul,  and  brought  him  into  immediate  com- 
munion with  his  Creator.  That  awful  Being  could  never  be  put 
away  from  him.  He  was  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed,  and 
knew  all  his  thoughts  long  before.  Yet  this  tremendous  enclosing 
presence  was  a  presence  of  love.  It  was  a  manifold  everlasting 
manifestation  of  one  deep  feeling,  a  desire  for  human  affection." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  essay  and  the  former  one  were  evi- 
dently written  for  a  debating  society  or  social  club.  From  the 
letter  of  a  companion  we  learn  that  at  Cambridge,  Arthur  "  moved 
chiefly  in  a  set  of  men  of  literary  habits,  remarkable  for  free  and 
friendly  intercourse,  whose  characters,  talents,  and  opinions  of 
every  complexion  were  brought  into  continual  collision—all  license 
of  discussion  permitted,  and  no  offence  taken.  And  he  was  looked 
up  to  by  all  as  the  life  and  grace  of  the  party."  Tennyson,  in  one 
of  the  later  portions  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  speaks  of  revisiting  the 
rooms, — 

"  Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labour,  and  the  changing  mart, 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land ; 

"  When  one  would  aend  an  arrow  fair, 
Bat  send  it  slacklv  from  the  string ; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there. 

"  And  last  the  master-bowman,  he 

Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
We  lent  him.    Who  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

"  From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  graoe, 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  face, 

"  And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise ; 
And  over  those  ethereal  eves 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo/' 

In  another,  he  recalls  Arthur's— 
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•*  flinp&io-inteBtat  sad  fowr 

To  seise  and  throw  the  doubts  ef  man 
Impassion'd  logie  whioh  outra* 
Tkd  hesseo  in  its  fiery  ooursa" 

Hare  meetings  of  the  choicest  young  spirit*  of  the  time  are  thws 
brought  before,  us— spirits  many  of  them  destined  afterwards  to- 
exercise  a  wide-spread  and  powerful  influence  npon  the  nation, 
while  one,  alas !  the  best  and  brightest  of  all,  was  to  lie  in  his 
silent  grave. 

Oeiaestry.  W. 

(lb  &  continued.) 


Word*  qf  Coafirt  fo  Far  mis  bereaved  of  Little  Children.    Edited 
by  Welllu*  Logah.    London :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Thts  ia  a  casket  of  affection,  fall  of  gems  of  heart  value,  and 
precious  to  the  soul.  It  is  an  anthology  of  parental  love  and  sorrow, 
and  an  encyclopaedia  of  pure  and  holy  consolation.  This  monument 
has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  twelve  years'  immortal  daugh- 
ter, whom  the  editor  lost  when  she  was  an  earthling  of  less  than 
five  years'  space.  What  a  power  there  is  in  fervour  of  passion  and 
purity  of  soul !  The  echoes  of  this  fetter's  sorrow  have  gone  into 
many  hearts,  and  the  joy  of  his  hope  has  lighted  the  grief  of 
bereavement.  It  is  unique  in  any  literature  as  the  tribute  of  ace 
to  infancy,  and  of  worldly  esrewornness  to  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood, ifever  has  grave  been  more  richly  decked,  and  nor  has  any 
death-cairn  been  ever  heaped  up  by  nobler  spirits.  It  consists  of 
an  historical  sketch  of  opinion  on  the  salvation  of  deceased  infants, 
52  pp. ;  a  brief  notice  of  a  short  life,  6  pp. ;  letters  to  the  father  on 
the  death  of  his  babe,  10  pp. ;  words  of  comfort  selected  from  many 
prose  authors  concerning  those  who  die  in  infancy,  330  pp. ;  and 
poems  of  great  beauty  and  moral  power,  selected  and  original,  on 
dead  children,  and  the  feeliags  and  memories  they  have  excited, 
p.  162.  The  prefatory  matter  occupies  26  pages,  and  a  beautiful 
frontispiece—" passing  into  light" — completes  a  book  of  piety, 
hope,  and  consolation ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  divine  saying, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Sure  of  Heaven :  a  book  for  the  doubting  and  anxious.    By  Thomas 
Mills.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Is  the  full  assurance  of  "  faith"  possible  to  the  sorrow-laden  and 
penitent  who  lifts  his  eyes  to  Jesus  as  the  author  and  finisher  of 
man's  salvation  P    Those  who  wish  to  see  the  affirmative  of  this 


qucstUM*  argued  wW*  rVreay  pertimene*;  eajDesssMss,  ad  talent, 
with  zeal,  unction,  and  conviction,  and  with  an  open  hearted  large- 
neia  of  sympathy  and  feeling,  which  matt  secure  attention  if  it  doea 
not  effect  persuasion  should  read  this  work.  It  is  a  book  to  do  the 
soul  good*  and  to  quicken  any  holy  affection  that  is  in  it  We  com- 
mead  it  to  the  spiritually-minded,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are 
of  desponding  temperament,  and  diffident  of  themselves.  Its  greet 
object  it  to  bring  its  readers  to  "  look  to  Jesus.'*' 

View  of  She  9Uti9  of  Emm  dmrimg  ike  3GddU  Age*,    By  HmifVT 
BjL&amv    London :  A*  Murray  &  So*. 

Tmis  work  i*  a  boon  to  students.  It  is  a  reprint  of  one  of 
"  elaaaia"  Halinm's  peat  works,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  late 
learned  author.  This  compact  treatise  of  900  pages  for  six  shillings 
will  End  its  way  into  many  a  library  where  a  copy  at  thirty  ihfllinga 
cannot  be  easily  got.  We  believe  the  publisher  has  issued  a  school 
edition  at  two-thirds  of  that  sunn  The-  veputatraft  of  the  work  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  cawil;  and  students  aught  to  show  that  if  pood 
books  ass>  published  at  loir  priaasv  purchases*  wilt  net  to  wanting. 

The  Shattered  Nation.    Edited  by  C.  ScKwinra,  D  J).    Londoa : 
Elliot  Stock. 

"Tm  Scattered  Nation,*  though  it  baa,  aw  a  special  mission,  to 
explain  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Jwdsisn,  and  to  impress  the 
minds  of  Jews  with  a  sens*  of  the  worth  of  the  Messiah,  presents 
its  readers  with  many  interesting  explanations  of  Bible  diffieultiesv 
supplies  a  great  deal  of  original  matter  concerning  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  communicates  much  information  regarding  the  state 
of  the  Jews  in  various  parte  of  die  world.  It  is  also  the  advocate 
of  several  charities,  of  which  the  editor  is  the  administrator.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  Israel  will 
find  matter  of  interest  and  importance  in  its  pagvs.  It  is  si  cheap 
monthly,  addressed  to  this  class  especially. 

The  British  Workman.    London :  S.  W.  Partridge. 
Old  Jonathan.    London:  Collingridga. 

Thb  former  of  these  periodicals  has  long  held  a  high  place  in  the 
regard  of  those  who  endeavour  to  promote  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual elevation  of  the  classes  who  labour.  Its  illustrations  are 
excellent,  and  its  literary  matter  well  adapted  to  its  end.  The 
latter  is  a  more  abstractly  religious  periodical,  well  illustrated  and 
filled  with  judicious  and  useful  matter.  Both  must  be  welcome 
visitants  to  many  a  household,  and  wherever  they  are  read  they 
should  tell  on  the  welfare  of  the  home  and  heart.  We  commend 
them  gladly  aa  having  the  uplifting  of  the  soul  and  the  habit*  for 
their  practical  end. 
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Topics  for  Teachers.     By  Jambs  Cowpbb  Gbay.     London: 
Elliot  Stock. 

"Topics  for  Teachers"  is  a  new  work  intended  for  ministers, 
Sunday  school  teachers,  and  others.  Its  author  is  favourably 
known  for  his  work  on  the  "  Class  and  the  Desk/'  and  as  the  editor 
of  an  admirable  serial  for  Sabbath  school  teachers,  entitled  "  The 
Hive,"  which  we  have  previously  commended  highly,  but  would 
now  reiterate  more  strongly,  if  were  able,  our  sense  of  its  value  and 
fitness.  These  Topics  seem  to  be  intended  to  form  a  sort  of  classi- 
fied cyclopaedia  of  scripture  facts,  illustrations,  doctrines  and  pecu- 
liarities, so  arranged  that  all  that  is  known  on  any  subject  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  and  so  be  at  once  available.  The  letter-press 
seems  to  us  excellent  in  arrangement  and  suggestiveness,  but  the 
wood-cuts  do  not  impress  us  as  up  to  the  mark.  The  condensed 
summaries  to  a  thoughtful  teacher  or  Bible  student  cannot  but  be 
useful  and  improving. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher* $  Magazine. 

Notes  on  the  Scripture  Lessons. 

The  Biblical  Treasury.    London :   Sunday  School  Union. 

The  Hive.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

The  first-named  magazine  is  admirably  conducted,  and  contains 
excellent  matter ;  ana  the  last  named  is  most  ably  got  up  in 
material  and  in  systematic  style.  Both  are  worthy  of  careful 
study  and  extensive  circulation.  The  Notes  are  clear,  clever,  con- 
cise and  unsectarianly  Christian.  The  Treasury  is  replete  with 
good  things,  old  and  new. 


Obb  great  distinction  between  the  great  and  the  half-great  is,  we  think, 
this: — the  half-great  man  is,  in  his  own  age  fully  commented  on  and 
thoroughly  appreciated;  his  character  is  faithfully  inscribed  in  a  multi- 
tude of  reviews  j  his  career  is  reflected  in  a  wall  of  mirrors,  which  image 
his  every  step,  and,  "now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom,"  trace  out 
his  history  ere  he  be  dead,  and  leave  very  little  for  posterity  to  add  or 
to  take  away.  The  great  man,  on  the  other  hand,  while  seldom  quite 
overlooked  or  ignored,  is  as  seldom,  during  his  lifetime,  fully  recognised  $ 
a  shade  of  doubt  hangs  about  his  form,  like  mist  around  a  half-seen 
Alp;  his  motions  are  all  tracked,  indeed,  but  tracked  in  terror  and  in 
suspicion  \  his  character,  when  drawn,  is  drawn  in  chiaroscuro  ;  his  faults 
are  chronicled  more  fully  than  his  virtues ;  the  general  sigh  which  arises 
at  the  tidings  of  his  death  is  as  much  that  of  relief  as  of  sorrow ;  and 
not  till  the  dangerous  and  infinite  seeming  man  has  been  committed 
safely  to  the  grave,  does  the  world  awake  to  feel  that  it  has  hid  one  of 
its  richest  treasures  in  the  field  of  death. — Bey.  Gk  Gxuhllan's  "Third 
GaUery  of  Portraits;9  p.  278. 
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HAVE  THE  BESULTS  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  BEEN 
SATISFACTORY  P 


AWnBMATTYM. 

Ths  question  to  be  decided  is 
eminently  a  party  one.  I  think  it 
will  require  but  little  hesitation 
to  oome  to  a  sound  conclusion  on 
the  matter.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  cease  of  the  recent  parlia- 
mentary contests  is  to  be  traoed 
to  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  last  session  with  re- 
spect to  the  Irish  Church  question. 
The  resolutions  which  he  then  laid 
before  the  House  met  with  such 
unanimous  approval  from  his  sup- 
porters, that  Mr.  Disraeli  determined 
at  once  to  wind  up  the  business  of 
the  House  and  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  appeal  to  the  country  in  the  mat- 
ter. This  appeal  has  been  made, 
and  I  think  w  ith  no  uncertain  sound, 
for  the  elections  hare  clearly  shown 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
are  with  Ireland,  and  all  hope 
to  see  her  receive  that  fair  play 
which  is  granted  to  all  other  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty.  The  elections  have 
pored  beyond  doubt  that  the  people 
hare  strong  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  con- 
tests were  in  reality  staked  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  great 
leaders,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  and 
the  country  has  spoken  out  unmis- 
takably in  the  decision  which  it  has 
S'ren.  I  think,  too,  the  elections 
ve  convinced  us  that  the  country 
is  thoroughly  liberal.  We  had  no 
suspicions  about  this  before,  but  with 
the  large  majority  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone vnow  has,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  with  the  growth  of  intell  gence 
liberalism  advances.  It  has  struck 
tenor  Lito  the  Tory  ranks,  and  its 


leader  seeing  what  was  before  him 
has  resigned.  Now  the  way  is 
clear  for  Gladstone  and  his  party 
to  take  the  lead,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  a  future  that  will  be  sunny 
aud  glorious,  and  such  as  will  cause 
no  regret  to  those  who  have  taken 
so  admirable  a  part  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  progress  and  reform.— 
B.  H. 

Very  satisfactory,  I  think.  These 
are  days  of  progress,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  of  improvement  also.  Jus- 
tice will  be  done  to  Ireland,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  many  other  good  things. 
We  can  now  boast  of  a  Gladstone 
at  the  head  of  our  national  affairs, 
and — who  would  have  thought  it— 
a  "John  Bright"  holding  a  respon- 
sible position  in  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  these  are  among  the  results 
of  the  elections,  which  have  been,  or 
rather,  have  turned  out  to  be,  satis- 
factory.—B.  D.  Bobjiht,  BrUtol. 

The  question  to  be  considered 
revolves  itself  to  this :  —  1.  Are 
the  different  branches  of  industry 
fairly  represented  by  men  who  tho- 
roughly understand  what  they  have 
to  represent?  2.  Are  the  different 
'classes  of  the  people  fairly  repre- 
sented by  men  who  know  their 
wants,  and  are  determined  to  make 
it  their  duty  to  be  the  exponents  of 
tnose  wants?  3.  Are  the  men  re- 
turned to  constitute  this  paiharaent 
the  best  able  to  look  into  the  future, 
to  guide  the  state  ship,  to  be  watch- 
ful in  calm  weather,  and  collected  in 
rouph,  to  husband  resources  and 
abol  sh  extravagance,  to  educate 
the  people,  to  develop  the  kindly 
feelings  of  the  component  parts  of 
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the  empire,  and  to  make  the  world 
feel  that  Britain  is  well  and  wisely 
governed?  If  these  questions  are 
answered  by  "  aye,"  then  our  answer 
must  also  be  "aye."  Such  is  my 
answer,.  tCUanee  but  at  the  long  troll 
of  able  men  who  have  secured  seats, 
and  deny  if  you  can  that  each  branch 
ofimduatry  is  ably  represented.  But 
■ay  some,  the  -woAing  -class,  those 
whose  industry  make  England  what 
it  is,  whose  sweat  is  transmuted  into 
gold,  they  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented- No,  not  by  working  men  of 
their  own  grade  'tis  true,  but  they 
are  represented  by  fellow-worker*, 
whose  hearts  throb  with  theirs,  who 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  who  act  and 
•peak  as  working  men  ought  to  act 
and  speak ;  instance  Hughes,  Faw- 
eett,  Ac.  On  the  last  poin^  that 
the  intellect  of  England  has  its 
abiding  plaoe  at  Westminster  is  very 
clear.  The  cabinet  which  has  just 
been  formed  (especially  in  those 
whose  places  are  in  the  Commons) 
is  full  of  administrative  ability. 
Card  well,  Childers,  Lowe,  Bright, 
Forster,  have  shown  that  they  are 
capable  of  leading  the  way  in  re- 
trenching wliere  retrenchment  is 
neoessary,  and  developing  where  de- 
velopment is  possible.  With  Lowe 
and  Bright  in  one  and  the  same 
cabinet,  and  that  cabinet  presided 
over  by  the  man  whom  England 
loves,  whom  England  delights  to 
honour, -what  brilliant  management 
may  we  not  expect.  I  may  remark 
that  -since  the  days  of  Newton, 
I  think  no  natural  philosopher 
of  any  eminence  has  been  sent 
to  -Parliament,  until  Edinburgh, 
St.  Andrew's,  have  honoured  them- 
selves by  returning  Playfair.  Justice 
will  not  permit  to  say  that  this  ia 
the  best  possible  collection  of 
statesmen  that  might  nave  been 
assembled  to  form  the  two  rival 
armies  in  tie  House  of  Commons, 
seeing  Mil),  Freeman,  Labouchere 
(useful  on  Account  of  his  diplo- 


matic knowledge),  Osborne,  Lub- 
bock^ Broderick,  &c.,  are  absent,  but 
it  wul  allow  me  to  maintain  that 
this  Parliament  so  well  represents 
-the  country  that  future  ages  will 
entitle    it     "the   JQarliament."— 

x  j.  a. 

To  ell  liberal-minded  politicians 
the  results  of  the  elections  just 
closed  must  be  pre-eminently  satis- 
factory. As  a  Lancashire  man  I 
am  compelled  to  deplore  the  result 
of  our  respective  home  contests ;  *s 
a  whole,  nevertheless,  when  I  re- 
member the  issue  upon  which  such 
have  been  waged  throughout  the 
country,  viz.,  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  an  alien 
church,  the  result  is  cheering  almost 
beyond  expression.  Furthermore^ 
the  late  Tory  government  in  their 
weakness,  were  prompted,  through 
adverse  votes,  to  appeal  to  the  en- 
larged and  new  constituencies,  with 
a  belief  that  the  response  would  be 
in  every  way  satisfactory  for  them. 
We  find  such  has  been  quite  the 
reverse;  the  Premier  has  very  judici- 
ously resigned,  and  Gladstone, 
Bright,  ana  other  true  friends  of 
the  people,  are  entrusted  with  the 
nation's  care.  Thi*  to  me  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  results  of 
the  elections  have  been  satisfactory. 
— Xhos.  Mobtimeb. 

No  right-thinking  man,  no  man 
anxious  to  increase  the  welfare  of 
his  country  can  hesitate  to  pay  that 
the  result  is  in  the  highest  degree 
successful.  Even  Mr.  Disraeli  ham- 
self  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
people  have  by  their  voice,  and  at 
his  request, doomed  the  Irish  Church* 
and  placed  that  great  and.good  man, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  power  again,  with 
abrilliant  and  talented  array  of  assist- 
ants, backed  with  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  117,  a  majority  unparal- 
leled in  history.  The  result  of  the 
election  will  be  the  removing  of  that 
curse  and  burthen  to  Ireland  the 
State  church,  the  adoption  of  a  na- 


4s*n*4f  taxation,  mid  other  measures 
wJttsght  with  good  toalL  lad  do  not 
1he»e  measures,  which  -without  doubt 
will  ogpownd,  prove  thmt'tb©  election 
is  *  vnosBce,  and  he*  gained  the 
deemed  end  P  Mr.  DbnoK  says, 
^Iwa-smpeeHothe  country."  fie 
Men,  K  Is  the  Irish  Ohareh  to  he 
disestablished  or  not?"  The«nswer 
it  peon  to  every  one,  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  some  places,  by  undue 
influences  and  *  powerful  applies- 
-non  of  the  screw,  Tories  hare  been 
ttfemedL— A.  O.  W. 

If  -we  consider  the  elections  that 
have  just  closed  as  the  battle-ground 
of  the  two  great  contending  parties, 
in  which  a  great  and  decisive  victory 
fans  been  won  for  the  Liberal  cause 
— 4he  winning  of  which  has  brought 
all  the  honour  and  the  responsibility 
that  belongs  to  those  who  wear  the 
victor's  crown— the  result  of  the 
"leap  in  the  dark  "  has  proved  fatal 
to -those  who  sought  to  benefit  the 
legislation  of  this  country  by  a  direct 
means,  but  who  adopted  an  indirect 
method  of  doing  what  they  intended. 
Bad  the  Conservatives  given  the 
aauiiliv  a  reform  bill  without  the 
fine,  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  As  it  is,  they  have  only 
reaped  what  they  have  sown.  One 
of  the  seasons  why  the  tssulte  of  the 
sfepskms  have  proved  so  satisfactory 
to  the  Liberal  cause  is  the  follow- 
ing .——The  justice  of  the  disestablish- 
meat  ef  the 'Irish  Church  was  raised 
at  «  time  when  the  Government 
were  m  disgrace  through  their  ad- 
vocacy of  the  "  levelling  up  "  system, 
the  propounding  of  which  raised 
such  a  feeding  of  antagonism  to  them 
and  their  cause  that  the  House  was 
ready  to  Usten  to  any  well-digested 
plan  by  means  of  which  the  endow- 
ment of  Catholicism  could  be  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  harm.  W.  £. 
Qkdstone,  like  a  wise  statesman, 
taw  the  course  things  were  taking 
by  choosing  the  -hour  to  bring  in  a 


bin,  she  subject  of  which  he  had 
pondered  over  for  years.  And  what 
is  -the  resuh  of  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  daring  acts  that  has  ever 
graced  the  page  of  history  ?  This.: 
it  has  placed  bim  in  the  proudest 
position  it  it  possihls  to  oeoogy, 
namely,  that  of  Piemier  of  Eng- 
land, ">the  august  mother  of  fine 
nations,"  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed 
to  the  justice  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  result,  as  given  through  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  peopls, 
proves  that  he  did  not  appeal  in  vain. 
Taking  the  result  of  the  elections 
as  a  victory  over  ignorance,  religions 
animosity,  and  the  base  fears  that 
were  aroused  by  the  ''No  Popery" 
cry,  I  think  we  must  ssy  that  it  is 
so  satisfactory  that  it  carries  with 
it  an  auguryof  good  results  yet  io 
come,— D.  W.  B. 

In  estimating  the  satisisotoriness 
or  the  iinsatisfaotoriness  of  the  result 
ef  any  proceeding,  it  is  imperative 
to  consider  the  object  of  that  pro- 
ceeding. An  election  has  just  taken 
place,  the  more  immediate  aim  of 
which  was  to  asesrtsin  the  reply  of 
the  country  to  the  question,  Shall 
the  Irish  Church  be  disestablished 
or  not  ?  The  people,  by  returning 
a  large  majority  of  representatives 
desirous  of  doing  thiir  utmost  to 
attain  that  end,  have  replied,  that 
in  their  opinion  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Church  in  Ireland  be  freed  from 
the  control  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  believing  that  anything 
short  of  that  step  would  be  unjust 
and  inexpedient,  I  regard  the  result 
of  the  late  election  as  satisfactory.  I 
also  regard  it  as  satisfactory,  because 
I  conceive  the  spirit  of  legislation 
and  government  that  is  best  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  an  advancing 
age  to  be  a  spirit  of  liberalism,  pro- 
gression, and  expansion.  Life  re- 
quires room  and  provision  for  growth. 
Further,  the  religion  of  any  country 
cannot  be  in  a  truly  healthful  con- 
dition whilst  -one  particular  sect  is 
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unduly  derated  at  the  expense  of 
the  depression  of  the  rest,  and  aa  I 
beliere  the  Liberal  party  will  exert 
a  greater  influence  in  the  direction 
of  a  religious  equalisation  than  the 
Conservative  party,  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  results  of  the  election 
to  be  satisfactory.  "  By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them.'*  We  hare 
often  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  Liberal 
growth  ere  this,  and  trust  that  the 
orchards  of  1869  will  be  even  more 
plentiful  than  their  predecessors 
have  been.— H.  Scott. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
political  position  and  preferences  of 
the  writer.  To  me  the  result  of  the 
late  elections  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory :— L  Because  it  has 
con?erted  a  somewhat  disorganized 
and  unreliable  Liberal  party  into 
one  compact,  strong,  of  definite 
pronounced  opinions,  and  pledged 
to  the  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
2.  Because  it  has  given  us  an  over- 
whelming Liberal  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  no  tricks 
of  the  Conservative  tactician  will  be 
able  to  destroy.  3.  Because  this 
majority  is  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom— England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland— each  con- 
tributing a  part,  thus  showing  that 
notwithstanding  an  apparent  Mur- 
phyite  reaction  in  one  section  of 
England,  the  heart  of  the  people 
generally  is  sound  upon  the  great 
issue  of  progress  and  life,  versus 
retrogression  and  death.  4.  Be- 
cause of  the  prominence  given  to 
the  Irish  Question,  and  the  great 
response  upon  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness and  equality,  and  against  the 
perpetration  of  injustice  to  secure 
the  supposed  safety  of  religion, 
which  has  been  so  emphatically 
made,  proving  the  faith  of  the 
nation  to  be  that  truth  is  mightier 
in  her  own  strength  than  in  the 
armour  and  with  the  cumbrous  wea- 
pons of  the  State,  and  that  in  a  fair 


and  open  encounter  she  is  certain,  in 
the  long  run,  to  gloriously  triumph. 
5.  Because  it  has  shown  so  plainly 
that  Tory  influence,  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  in  the  use  of  agencies  to 
return  their  candidates,  are  of  little 
avail   when  the  people  are  fairly 
roused  upon  an  issue  which  their 
own  hearts  tell  them   is  of  right 
against    injustice.     In  Wales,   in 
Scotland,  and   in   many  parts  of 
England,  the    domination  of  the 
landowners    has    been    completely 
broken.    6.  A  greater  spirit  of  de- 
termination has  been  shown,  on  one 
side  more  especidly,  to  secure  the 
purity  of  elections,  and  this  has  met 
with  cheering  success,  and  its  in- 
fluence will  grow  wider  with  every 
year  until  bribery  and  coercion  be- 
come unknown.    7.  To  insure  this, 
it  is  a  pleasing  sign  that  so  many 
eminent  men  are  giving  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  ballot.    Even  the  un- 
toward influences  at  work,  in  many 
cases  most  shamefully  and  openly 
employed,  are  having  the  beneficial 
effect  of  leading  many  formerly  op- 
posed,   or  indifferent    thereto,    to 
advocate  its  adoption,  or  at  least 
that  it  be  tried.     8.  One  great  and 
satisfactory  result  has  already  been 
to  remove  a  time-serving  political 
juggler  from  the  helm  of  State,  with 
all  his  partisans,  and  to  replace  him 
and  them  by  a  man  of  transcendant 
intellectual  power,  but  above  all,  of 
unstained  honour  and  Christian  de- 
votedness,  with    a    band    of   life- 
minded  supporters,  animated  by  one 
spirit  of  adherence  to  the  right  and 
just.      The   influence    of  such    a 
cabinet,  with  its  friends  of  similar 
spirit  in  the  private  ranks  of  the 
Hou«e  of  Commons,  will  prove  of 
incalculable  good  in  raising  the  po- 
litical, moral,  and  religious  tone  of 
the  entire  nation. — W. 

No  Tory— and  therefore  satisfac- 
tory— is  our  verdict.  The  appeal 
was  made  to  the  constituencies,  and 
the  answer  is  now  notorious.    So 
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complete  was  the  humiliation  expe- 
rienced at  the  reply,  that  eran  the 
chief  director  of  Tory  strategies  felt 
it  to  be  a  thorough  and  crashing 
defeat.    It  is  no  low  satisfactory  in 
its  moderation  than  in  its  complete- 
ness this  victory  ;  for  whereas  all 
sorts  of  evil  augury  were  afloat  about 
labour  swamping  capital,  and  capi- 
tal estates,  and  filling  the  House  of 
Commons  with  common  tradesmen, 
who  had  been  too  well  acquainted 
with  short  commons,  there  is  no  real 
fall  in  the  status  of  our  statesmen, 
and  the  estates  stand  much  as  before. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  glad  that  the 
triumph,  though  gratifying,  is  not 
greater,  because  it  has  still  preserved 
to  us  a  good  houseful  of  Tories,  who 
will  criticise  legislation  keenly,  and 
be  powerful   enough  to  keep   the 
machinery  from  going  at  full    [or 
fool]  speed.    Gladstone,  it  is  true, 
did  not   win   the   Derby  prize  he 
sought,  but  Greenwich  set  him  to 
rights   with   regard   to  this   time. 
By  this  time  Disraeli  knows  enough 
of  French  to  know  c'ett  le  premier 
pas  qui   coute.      He   took,  as  he 
thought,  the  first  step  to  victory, 
bat  he  has  brought  it  about  that 
Gladstone  has  taken   the  premier 
pa*  to  Victoria.    The  elections  have 
not    only    turned    out    admirably 
themselves,  but  they  have  admirably 
turned  Disraeli  out.— F.  A.  S. 

Very  satisfactory  indeed.  Not- 
withstanding the  political  jugglery 
of  the  new  Reform  Bill,  in  the 
division  of  counties,  the  redistribu- 
tion of  seats,  and  the  minority  clause, 
all  of  which  were  scrupulously 
adapted  to  benefit  .  Conservatism, 
and  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
exertion  of  the  parson-power  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church,  the  Liberal 
party  has,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
gained  four  votes  in  its  interest  in 
England,  nine  in  Wales,  seventeen 
in  Ireland,  and  in  Radical  and  Free 
Church  Scotland,  the  people  have 
gone  far  ahead  of  all  anticipatory 


calculations  in  favour  of  the  modern 
policy  of  Liberalism.  The  clear 
majority  which  the  Liberal  party 
takes  the  reins  of  government  with, 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  gives  good 
hope  of  a*  thorough  carrying  out  of 
the  programme  of  Irish  Church  and 
Irish  land-tenure  reform,  to  which 
Gladstone  and  Bright  are  pledged, 
the  educational  progress  to  which 
Mr.  Lowe  has  devoted  himself  and 
the  srmy  and  navy  retrenchment, 
the  limitation  of  taxation,  the  revi- 
sion of  local  rates,  and  the  free 
breakfast-table  movement  to  which 
the  Liberal  party  are,  on  the  whole, 
pledged,  and  for  which  they  are  pre* 
pared.  Such  a  consummation  of  the 
Disraelitish  dissolution  was  "de- 
voutly to  be  wished,"  it  has  been 
accomplished,  and  it  has  been  very 
satisfactory  to  all  but  the  Franken- 
stein of  Toryism. — J.  M. 

The  result  of  the  late  general 
election  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 
though  of  course  many  will  mourn 
the  loss  of  those  who  represented 
their  opinions.  The  freethinkers 
or  atheists  will  be  sorry  that  their 
best  man  did  not  get  a  seat,  so  that 
he  might  have  more  influence  in 
spreading  their  soul-destroying 
opinions.  The  Sunday  League  has 
reason  to  grieve  that  Lord  Amberley 
was  rejected  in  Devon,  and  cannot 
now  bring  in  their  bill  to  open  the 
museums  on  Sundays ;  and  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher who  was  defeated  at  York 
will  grieve,  he  was  a  very  near  rela- 
tive of  the  great  statesman  who  has 
been  called  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  State.  But  viewing  the  lato 
election  apart  from  personal  motives, 
we  have  all  cause  to  rejoice.  1st.  It 
has  shown  that  the  whole  people 
are  willing  to  do  their  best  towards 
satisfying  Ireland.  Although  we  have 
often  been  told  before  that  even 
though  we  abolish  the  Irish  Church 
we  shall  not  remove  the  discontent 
under  which  Ireland  labours,  we 
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may  readily  grant  it  will  not  cure 
all  grievances ;  but  if  it  removes  one 
source  of  complaint  let  us  thank 
Ood  and  take  courage  to  do  our 
nearest  duty  thus  far.  2nd.  The 
people  have  shown  without  mistake 
that  they  would  not  honour  a 
ministry  who,  when  defeated  more 
than  once  by  a  large  majority,  yet 
still  clung  to  office,  thus  bringing 
contempt  on  the  constitution  they 
wished  to  uphold.  3rd.  Although 
much  fear  and  alarm  was  manifest 
in  some  quarters  about  working 
men  having  votes,  and  might  not  use 
them  well,  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
they  have.  4th.  Although  many  of 
the  Reform  League  and  Hyde  Park 
Orators  run  the  preliminary  race, 
they  were  left  behind  at  the  great 
contest,  and  did  not  win  the  prize. 
And  although  many  of  the  vulgar 
and  unlettered  were  on  the  platform, 
yet  the  train  has  started  to  West- 
minster without  them,  and  the 
electors  have  chosen  men  of  learning 
and  standing  in  the  political  world. 
For  these  reasons  I  think  the  elec- 
tions have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
—A.  S. 

Negative. 

Some  of  the  facts  of  the  recent 
elections  are  truly  distressing,  far 
worse  in  reality  than  unsatisfactory. 
Middlesex  has  returned  a  Conserva- 
tive member  by  the  ousting  of  a 
Liberal.  Lancashire,  which  in  1865 
sent  but  three  Conservatives,  at  this 
election  sends  eight.  New  seats 
have  been  gained  for  Conservatives 
in  York,  Surrey,  Somerset,  Norfolk, 
Lincoln,  Kent,  Devonshire,  Derby- 
shire, and  Cheshire.  There  is  only 
a  single  county  in  England  which 
has  totally  abjured  Conservatism 
— Cornwall,  end  on  the  entire 
county  representation  the  number  of 
Conservative  members  has  been  in- 
creased from  94  to  126.  This  shows 
that  the  Disraeli te  enfranchisement 
in  counties  has  reached  the  level 


sought  for,  and  that  having  handed 
the  franchise  to  the  dependent 
classes  we  cannot  get  independent 
suffrages.  Over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, the  Constitutionalists,  as  they 
now  denominate  themselves,  have 
managed  to  preserve  their  numbers 
intact,  while  the  cause  of  freedom, 
reform,  retrenchment,  peace,  and 
low  taxation,  has  lost  ground,  not 
only  numerically,  but  influentially. 
As  instances  of  the  latter  sort  of 
loss,  we  reckon  the  rejection  of 
Gladstone  in  South  Lancashire,  of 
J.  S.  Mill  in  Westminster,  of  Roe- 
buck in  Sheffield,  Miall  in  Bradford, 
and  the  wholesale  refusal  of  the  con-  . 
stituencies  to  give  the  working-men 
candidates  a  chance.  These  facts 
seem  to  me  to  make  the  results  of 
the  elections  unsatisfactory. — P.  C. 
The  personal  results  of  the  elec- 
tions do  not  appear  to  me  eo  unsa- 
tisfactory as  some  general  ones 
which  I  would  take  leave  to  mention, 
as  they  form  considerations  which 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  I  think, 
when  indulging  in  the  glorification 
of  parties.  The  candidates  now 
elected  as  representatives  have,  in 
almost  every  instance,  gone  to  the 
poll  pledged  to  the  teeth  to  carry 
out  foregone  conclusions,  and  are  not 
sent  free  to  deliberate  when  all  the 
known  and  available  facts  concern- 
ing the  matters  to  be  legislated  upon 
are  made  known  to  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  members  are 
delegates,  not  representatives;  for 
they  have  agreed  to  vote  in  a  given 
way,  whatever  may  be  facts  and 
arguments  laid  before  them  in  the 
course  of  legislative  consultation. 
Hence  we  have  got  together  a  House 
of  Commons  which,  by  the  very- 
conditions  of  its  existence,  is  not  a 
deliberative  assembly.  Worse  even 
than  this,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers are  pledged  to  men  rather  than 
measures — to  men  even  in  prefer- 
ence to  party.  They  are  mostly 
either  Diuraelites  or   Gladitonians, 
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and  they  are  thus  not  free  to  accept 
the  best  possible  form  of  political 
government,  but  to  a  narrow  per- 
sonal partisanship.  I  cannot  but 
look  with  regret  on  these  results  of 
an  extended  representation.  When 
shall  we  have  men  sent  to  the 
House  pledged  to  honest  deliberation 
and  responsible  thooghtfulness  ? — 
Bobebts. 

The  result  of  the  elections  has 
been  eminently  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause the  cry  raised  as  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  elections  was  on  a 
side  issue.  Parliament  is  primarily 
a  political  body,  and  has  to  do  with 
the  purposes  and  plans  of  secular 
Kfej  but  the 'present  Parliament  has 
been  chosen  on  the  side  issue  of  a 
special  religious  organization.  Hence 
England  has  belied  its  former  ten- 
dencies, and  renounced,  in  appear- 
ance, its  Liberalism  for  love  of  the 
Church — has  misled  many  consti- 
tuencies, who  ought  to  have  returned 
liberals,  to  send  Conservative  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hence  arises  the  fact,  that  England, 
which  in  1865  returned  253  Liberals, 
has  in  1863  only  sent  up  241,  while 
the  Conservative  interest,  instead  of 
losing  ground,  as  it  had  been  regu- 
larly doing  since  1832,  has  kept  up 
its  numbers —returning  221  mem- 
bers in  1868,  as  in  1865.  Thus 
gaining  a  real,  as  well  as  a  relative 
triumph,  because,  though  a  great 
many  seats  usually  occupied  by  Con- 
servatives were  abolished  by  the  new 
Befbrm  Bill,  they  have  so  managed 
as  to  cause  a  less  equivalent  to  the 
whole  of  the  abolished  seats  to  fall 
on  the  Liberal  party.  The  election, 
vitiated  ab  initio  bv  a  Church  cry, 
has  turned  oat  results,  in  a  political 
sense,  unsatisfactory,  and  has  given 
an  apparent  though  accidental  vic- 
tory to  the  Conservatives.  The  Con- 
servative gains,  too,  have  been  in  the 
large  centres  of  population.  This  is 
of  itself  a  very  unsatisfactory  symp- 
tom.—A.  A.  P. 


It  surely  cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
England  to. think  that  returns  221 
Conservatives  to  241  Liberals,  yield- 
ing only  a  majority  of  20 ;  while 
Scotland  returns  9  Conservatives  at 
most  as  opposed  to  51  Liberals, 
yielding  a  majority  of  42,  or  more 
than  double  that  provided  by  Eng- 
land, which  has  more  than  four 
times  the  number  of  representatives. 
Wales,  too,  has  reduced  its  Con- 
servative returns,  from  10  in  1865, 
to  8  in  1868,  and  increased  its 
Liberal  returns  from  18  in  1865,  to 
22  in  1868;  and  Ireland  has  re- 
duced its  Conservative  members  by 
7,  and  increased  its  Liberal  repre- 
sentatives by  that  number.  In  fact, 
England  has  retrograded  so  far  aa 
almost  to  have  rendered  unavailing 
the  Liberal  majorities  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  1865,  in 
the  entire  United  Kingdom,  there 
were  288  Conservative  returns,  and 
of  this  number  they  have  only  lost 
10  in  1868,  while  at  the  election  in 
1865  there  were  370  Liberal  mem- 
bers chosen,  and  on  this  total  only  6 
has  been  gained.  It  is  so  far,  of 
course,  satisfactory,  that  Liberalism 
has  not  been  seriously  imperilled, 
but  it  is  not  satisfactory  that  Scot- 
land alone  should  hold  the  van  in 
Liberalism,  and  should  have  to  make 
up  the  defections  of  England.  Where 
has  the  determination,  energy,  pluck, 
and  passion  for  freedom  vanished  to 
in  England,  that  Liberalism  should 
have  actually  lost  eleven  members ! 
I  cannot  consent  to  a  verdict  of 
satisfactory.  Quite  the  contrary. — 
W.  K. 

At  the  moment  of  this  present 
writing  there  are  fifty-one  petitions 
presented  against  the  return  of 
members  of  Parliament  for  different 
places.  There  is  one  double  return, 
so  that  dissatisfaction  is  felt  with 
one  out  of  a  dozen  of  returns  to 
such  an  extent  as  have  resulted  in 
action;  and  the  cry  is,  Still  they 
come.   There  is  still  greater  dissatis- 
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faction  in  some  seats  where  by  a 
narrow  majority  the  party  gaining 
the  seat  has  exposed  itself  to  sus- 
picions of  foul  play.  The  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory  for  the 
Conservative  party,  for  they  hoped 
to  win  by  the  dissolution,  and  they 
have  been  disappointed.  Neither 
have  the  results  been  satisfactory 
to  the  Liberal  party,  for  they  have 
made  no  progress,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  in  numbers;  while  there 
are  about  220  new  men  whose 
political  education  has  to  be  begun 
brought  into  the  arena  instead  of 
the  known  men — as  friends  or  foes 
— who  have  disappeared  from  the 
present  Parliament.  Reflective 
politicians  cannot  be  satisfied  at 
seeing  how  many  thinking  and  in- 
dependent Liberals  have  been  cast 
out  to  let  in  inexperienced  men, 
whose  willingness  to  take  up  the 
momentary  cry  of  the  day  has 
secured  a  triumph  for  the  time, 
but  has  not  for  certain  procured  a 
triumph  for  the  principles  of  peace, 
order,  and  progress  of  the  people, 
which  outvalue  all  State-Church 
questions. — T.  J.  Q. 

The  results  of  the  parliamentary 
elections  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
A  majority  of  unprecedented  strength 
has  been  returned,  pledged  not  to  a 
principle  but  to  the  miserable  short- 
sighted course  of  expediency.  The 
leading  cry  of  these  erratic  vision- 
aries is, "  Justice  to  Ireland."  This, 
the  pet  project  of  these  trucklers,  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  sapping  the 
foundation  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  Ireland.  The  success  of 
such  consummate  madness  will  be  a 


national  disgrace.  With  such  mobo- 
cratic  subserviency  we  cannot  view 
the  electoral  returns  with  satisfac- 
tion.— Ml.CE. 

The  Irish  Church  question  was 
made  the  main  one  at  the  elections, 
and  hence  we  have  a  religious  con- 
vention rather  than  a  political  as- 
sembly. This  has  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  Parliament  as  a  civil  insti- 
tution. Men  have  been  sent  there 
on  account  of  their  "  soundness  " — 
whatever  idea  each  constituency 
attached  to  that  term — of  their  views 
on  the  Irish  Church,  and  without 
almost  any  reference  to  the  interest- 
ing and  exciting  political  questions 
which  must  emerge  into  debate.  The 
whole  machinery  of  the  Church  on 
one  hand,  and  of  Dissent  on  the 
other,  was  to  get  •'  right-minded " 
men  on  this  one  topic,  and  the  people 
have  consented  to  this  wild  false 
cry  so  far  as  to  send  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  set  of  the  worst  possible 
men,  namely,  such  as  are  noted  for 
what  they  call  the  earnestness  of 
their  religious  convictions.  Repre- 
sentatives go  to  Parliament  to  man- 
age the  State,  and  if  they  touch 
the  Church,  it  is  as  a  State  agent. 
The  men  returned  are  pledged  to 
eager  conflict  against  each  other  on 
religious  points,  and  the  Liberal 
statecraft  of  the  last  half-century 
has  been  exposed  .to  danger  by  a 
Conservative  reaction  in  which  the 
Church  has  been  falsely  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  people.  Our  pre- 
sent Parliament  is  rather  a  conven- 
tion of  lay  evangelists,  Churchmen, 
and  Dissenters  than  a  Parliament  of 
statesmen. — D.  A.  G-. 
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Questions  bsquimno  Airswras. 

803.  Did  Addison  die  drunk?— 
Qttebist. 

804.  Would  any  of  your  readers 
be  kind  enough  to  favour  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
periodical,  with  a  complete  list  of 
the  best  works  on  Benefit  Building 
Societies,  with  their  prices,  authors, 
and  publishers  ?  I  should  be  very 
thankful  if  you  will  mention  good 
works  on  book-keeping,  with  their 
prices,  authors,  and  publishers. — 

806.  What  was  the  rota  in  Com- 
monwealth times  ? — T.  A. 

806.  Who  is  the  author  of  that 
familiar,  melodious,  and  much- 
meaning  line, — 

"Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of 
thrones"  ?— Q.  E.  D. 

807.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical 
Unionists  (or  Morrosonians)  ?  — 
Abul. 

808.  Would  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  and  easiest- 
learned  system  of  short-hand? — 
Ariel. 

809.  I  recently  bought,  at-  an  old 
book-stall,  a  "  Life  of  Luther,"  which 
stated  to  be  "the  third  of  the  series 
issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Popular  Instruction."  I 
have  heard  something  of  uthe  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge," and  that  "for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,"  but  of  this 
one  I  know  nothing.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  enlighten  me?  The 
dateof  the  book  is  1840.— M.  A.  B. 

810.  A  book,  dated  1824,  entitled 
"The  Life  of  Shakspere,"  by  Augus- 
tine Skottowe,  has  lately  come  into 


my  possession.  I  am  no  Shaksperian, 
and  I  would  gladly  learn,  if  any  of 
your  contributors  can  tell  me,  the 
value  of  the  book  as  an  authority, 
and  how  it  stands  with  reference  to 
more  modern  biographies  of  the  dra- 
matist. — M.  A.  B. 

811.  Could  you  inform  me  how 
to  improve  in  writing — not  in  com- 
position, but  in  the  mere  art  of  ex- 
pressing words  by  signs, — penman- 
ship ?  I  have  completely  forgotten, 
for  want  of  exercise,  all  I  once  knew 
of  that  art,  and  I  would  like  to 
recover  what  I  have  lost — if  you 
can  possibly  make  out  my  scrawl. 
I  am  a  young  man  who  has  a  way 
of  life  opened  up  to  him  if  I  could 
properly  keep  accounts  in  a  fair 
hand.  Any  hint  on  above,  and  on 
the  study  of  account*,  would  greatly 
oblige  one  willing  to  make  up  now 
for  schoolboy  carelessness  and  the 
too  early  leaving  off  of  school  studies. 
— Post  Obit. 

812.  Is  "the  Book  of  Job"  fact 
or  fiction  ?— D.  L. 

818.  Will  any  of  your  subscribers 
kindly  inform  me  what  books  to 
read  (their  prices  and  publishers) 
in  oraer  to  obtain  a  good  sound 
knowledge  of  political  economy  ?— 
Saxo. 

814.  Could  you  inform  me  who 
is  the  author  of  the  following  patri- 
otic lines  ? — 

"Mankind  shall  boast  one  nation 
free; 
One  monarch  truly  great ; 
Whose  title  speaks  a  people's  choice, 
Whose  sovereign  will    a    people's 
voice, 
Whose    strength    a    prosperous 
State."— Simpeb  Quebens. 

815.  I  have  just  come  across  a 
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book  whose  title  is  "Forbidden 
Books."  Its  title-page  is  "The 
Suppressed  Gospels  and  Epistles  of 
the  original  New  Testament  of  Jesus 
Christ,  &c.  Forbidden  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  Nicene  Council,  &c. 
Translated,  &c.,  by  Archbishop 
Wake,  Ac.  Publishers— London: 
E.  Hancock  and  Co.  1863."  Can 
any  one  inform  me  if  this  edition  is 
gtnuineP— R.J. 

816.  I  wish  to  know  what  the 
"Percy  Anecdotes"  are;  who  are 
the  editors  or  compilers  of  the  work 
bearing  that  title  ?  Is  the  work  of 
any  value  as  a  standard  work  P  What 
aire  its  features  of  merit  and  useful- 
ness ?— M.  B. 

Anstoebb  to  Questions. 

797.  I  have  now  lying  before  me 
a  work  of  the  nature  and  character 
as  I  suppose  "Joseph"  is  inquiring 
After.  It  is  entitled  "The  Refer- 
ence Shakspere,"  a  memorial  edition 
of  Shakspere's  plays,  containing 
11,600  references,  compiled  by  John 
B.  Marsh,  Manchester.  London: 
Shnpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Man- 
chester: John  Heywocd.  1864. 
The  design  of  its  author — who  is, 
we  believe,  a  clergyman  in  Manches- 
ter, and  known  favourably  as  the 
compiler  of  the  "Book  of  Bible 
Prayers ;"  "  Prayers  for  the  Sick  and 
the  Sorrowful,  framed  out  of  the 
Psalms;"  "Familiar, Proverbial, and 
Select  Sayings  from  Shakspere,"  con- 
taining 1,535  choice  sentences,  Ac. — 
has  been  "to  make  Shakspere  self- in- 
terpretative." It  contains  an  index  of 
872  subjects,  which  are  illustrated 
by  6,504  separate  passages,  and  ate 
connected  by  a  total  of  11,600  refer- 
ences. The  work  is  useful  to  those 
who  are  not  expressly  famiKar  with 
the  contents  of  the  works  of  the 
great  dramatist ;  though  to  students 
of  Shakspere  all  the  notable  passages 
are  engrossed  on  the  memory  and  in 
the  heart;  and  it  might  be  made 
serviceable  in  education.  But  we 
have  an  opinion  that  Shakspere  and 


Milton  cannot  be  studied  lexicogra- 
phically and  grammatically  till  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  to 
Shakspere,  and  Cleveland's  Con- 
cordance to  Milton,  are  incorporated 
in  the  margins  as  Marsh's  references 
are;  then  they  would  be  suitable 
for  inductive  study,  and  colleges  and 
schools  could  usefully  train  scho- 
lars to  comprehend  the  art  of  com- 
parative philology,  as  applied  to  the 
study  of  English.  Wo  give  this  hint 
to  publishers  and  editors  with  our 
best  wishes. — S.  N. 

812.  Many  characteristics  of  the 
Book  of  Job — such  as  references 
to  him  as  a  real  person  by  Ezekiel 
(xiv.  16),  James  (v.  11),  Ac,  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  suitability  of  the  language 
to  the  contents,  age,  and  locality 
of  the  work — tend  to  show  that  it 
is  a  real  history.  Other  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  poetical  justice  provided 
for  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  the 
specific  parts  assigned  to  the  charac- 
ters, ana  the  general  tenor  of  the 
work,  induce  some  to  believe  that 
it  is  an  early  dramaUco-epic  A  few 
authors,  considering  the  end  pro- 
posed in  the  production,  and  the 
course  pursued  in  the  course  of  the 
book,  hold  themselves  bound  to 
regard  it  as  a  philosophical  colloquy, 
and  a  precursor  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues. It  would  scarcely  be  prudent 
in  a  note  such  as  this  to  give  any 
verdict  on  this  disputed  question, 
though  it  is  conceivable  that  all 
these  views  might  be  reconcilable 
in  some  measure  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  material  facta  were  true; 
that  seeing  the  adaptation  of  the 
original  to  induce  philosophical 
thought,  under  the  inspiration  of 
a  divine  influence,  some  author 
composed  the  work  in  an  epical 
and  dramatic  form,  that  it  might 
be  read  for  its  poetry,  esteemed  for 
its  wisdom,  and  revered  for  its  truth. 
This  seems  to  me  the  most  feasible 
solution  of  the  question  proposed 
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by  D.  L.  I  subjoin  a  few  of  the 
best  books  on  this  subject  which 
are  known  to  me — not  reckoning 
myself  responsible  as  recommending 
them  for  their  orthodoxy,  but  for 
their informingnees.  "An  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Job,"  by  Joseph 
Caryle  (1602—1673),  an  eminent 
Nonconformist  divine,  who  has 
entombed  in  his  work  (twelve  4to. 
vols.)  a  great  deal  of  spiritual,  prac- 
tical, and  evangelical  divinity;  a 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  from 
the  original  Hebrew  issued  by  the 
American  Bible  Union,  under  the 
editorship  of  J).  T.  J.  Conant,  with 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatory 
notes;  Barneses  "Notes  on  Job," 
with  illustrations;  Dr.  Mason 
Good's  "Translation  of  the  Book 
of  Job,"  with  a  preliminary  disser- 
tation; TJmbreit's  "Version  of  the 
Book  of  Job,"  issued  in  the  Bib- 
lical Cabinet;  Eichhorn's  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  Job."  "  The 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,", 
translated  and  explained  by  Dr.  E. 
Meier,  is  useful  to  readers  of  Ger- 
man ;  as  are  also  the  "  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Job,"  by  the  licen- 
tiate H.  A.  Hahn;  "The  Book  of 
Job,"  translated  and  explained  by 
licentiate  Constantine  Schlottraan. 
In  the  "Hebrew  Scriptures,"  by 
Samuel  Sharpe,  there  is  a  version 
which  brings  out  the  poetical  form 
of  the  production  pretty  well.  In 
Lowth's  "Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,"  lectures  32  and  33  treat 
of  Job.  A  paper  on  Job,  attributed 
at  the  time  to  J.  A  Froude,  appeared 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  and  has 
been  republished.  An  article  on  the 
orthodox  side  in  the  British  and 
foreign  'Evangelical  Review  (July, 
1857)  should  be  read  along  with 
the  last-mentioned  paper.  Maurice, 
in  his  "  Mental  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy," deals  with  Job  as  a  meta- 
physical treatise.  A  whole  library 
of  treatises  and  tractates  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  but  moat 


of  them  are  mentioned  in  one  or 
other  of  the  foregoing  references.-*— 
B.  M.A. 

813.  I  would  recommend  "Saxo" 
to  begin  his  studies  in  political  eco- 
nomy with  the  "  Elements  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,"  by  James  Mill, 
which  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
now  celebrated  son.  Then  ho  should 
pass  on  to  "  Definitions  in  Political 
Economy,"  by  Bev.  B.  T.  Malthua, 
Samuel  Bailey's  "  Essay  on  Value" 
would  be  a  suitable  sequel  to  that 
work.  Having  tested  his  tastes  by 
these  works,  he  should  revert  to 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  he  should  read  in  MaoOul- 
loch's  edition.  The  "Theory  of 
Bent,"  by  Bicardo,  Thornton,  and 
Col.  P.  Thompson,  would  fittingly 
follow ;  and  De  Quinoey's  "  Logio  of 
Political  Economy"  would  there* 
after  lead  to  the  style  of  thought 
prevalent  in  that  science.  The 
greatest  book  on  the  subject  is  J.  S. 
Mill's  "  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy," of  which  Messrs.  Longman 
issue  a  people's  edition  at  5s.  The 
same  author's  "Essays  on  some 
Unsettled  Questions  on  Political 
Economy"  ought  to  be  carefully 
read.  A  good  general  work  on  this 
subject  is  N.  W.  Senior's  treatise  on 
"  Political  Economy,"  in  the  "En- 
cyclopedia Metro  poll  tana,"  cabinet 
edition  (Griffin,  3s.  6U);  Whately's 
lectures  on  "Political  Economy." 
Dr.  Chalmers'  prelections  on  the 
same  subject  may  be  profitably  read. 
Doubleday's  treatise  on  Population 
should  be  perused,  along  wilh  those 
of  Malthus,  Thornton,  and  Alison. 
Many  articles  in  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  Hid  Westminster  Reviews, 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  &c.,  should 
also  be  studied.  Modern  works  on 
the  topic  are  legion. — B.  M.  A. 

814.  The  lines  are  the  product  of  the 
pen  of  Robert  Craggs,  Earl  Nugent, 
a  descendant  of  the  Nugents  of  Car- 
lanstown,  in  Westmeath,  Ireland, 
born  about  1709.  He  was  a  member 
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of  Parliament  and  a  courtier.  His 
second  wife,  whose  name  he  took 
along  with  herself  and  an  ample 
fortune,  was  sister  and  heiress  to 
Addison's  friend  Secretary  Craggs. 
He  was  no  patriot,  or  if  he  was,  it 
was  very  weakly  ingrained  into  him. 
He  was  a  convert  from  Popery,  and 
a  revert  to  it.  The  lines  quoted  close 
an  "  Ode  to  Mankind,"  about  1739,  at 
the  close  of  that  dawn  of  his  talents 
which  Lord  Orford  said  was  "the. 
brightest  moment  of  a  long  life." 


Almost  every  roan  of  that  age- 
thought  it  a  becomirg  piece  of  skill 
to  be  able  to  cast  his  sentiments,  or 
the  sentiments  popular  at  the  time, 
into  something  like  verse;  and 
Craggs  followed  the  multitude  in  its 
customary  privilege  of  doing  what 
it  thought  "  pro  per  est  and  best." — 
But  Craggs ! — 

Heavens,  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  trump  of  everlasting  famel 
S.N. 
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Table  V.— Histobic  Wbitebs  (1600—1700). 


Names  and  Dates, 


Events  and  Works. 


80.   Thomas  Fuller, 
1608—1661. 


)  Born  at  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire; 
>  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  j  took 
)  degree  of  A.B.  in  1624,  A.M.  1628,  and  became 
Fellow  of  Sidney  College  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  1631.  After  offici- 
ating in  St.  Bennet's,  Cambridge,  and  Broad  Windsor,  in  Dorset,  he 
became  minister  of  Savoy,  London ;  joined  the  royal  army  enthusiastically* 
Again  got  to  London  as  lecturer  of  St.  Clement's,  then  of  St.  Bride's,  which 
he  left  for  Waltham,  in  Essex,  1648,  and  that  in  1658  for  Crauford,  Middle- 
sex ;  regained  his  prebendary  at  the  Restoration,  as  well  as  the  Savoy 
lectureship.  "  David's  Heinous  Sinne,  Hearty  Repentance,  Heavy  Punish- 
ment, a  poem,"  1631 ;  "History  of  the  Holy  Warre,"  1639  ;  "The  Holy 
and  Profane  State,  Characters,  Essays  and  Lives,"  1642 ;  "  Andronicus,  or 
the  Unfortunate  Politician,"  1645  ;  "  A  Pingah  Sight  of  Palestine,"  1650  ; 
"The  Church  History  of  Britain  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  1648,"  1655; 
"History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  1662,  &c. 

nm    a      ,        „     „         )      Born  at  Felixstow,  Suffolk ;  educated  at  Cam- 
31.  Sib  John  Hatwabd,    bridgp>  of  wh|ch  he  »wa9  an  ^  D     His  Life  of 

low— 10Z7.  ^  Henry  1V  ^  1599j  wag  dedicated  to  Essex,  and 
excited  the  ire  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  imprisoned  j  he  replied  to  the  Jesuit, 
Parsons,  on  the  succession  of  James  I.,  1603  ;  acquired  favour,  was  made  a 
historiographer  of  Chelsea  College,  and  was  knighted  1609.  For  Prince 
Henry  he  wrote  "  Lives  of  the  Three  Norman  Kings  of  England— William  I., 
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William  II.,  andJHenry 'I.,"  1613.  He  wrote  besides  a  u  Complete 
History  of  Edward  IV.,"  issued  posthumously,  1680,  and  a  portion  of  a 
"  Chronicle  of  Elizabeth's  Reign,"  as  well  as  some  works  of  Devotion,  and 
a  treatise  on  the  M  Royal  Supremacy  in  Matters  of  Religion,"  1624. 
32.  Loan  Edward  )  Bom  in  Montgomery  Castle,  Wales ;  edn- 
Hmmbt^  (  ^^  at  UniTeriitJ  Oofiege,  Oxford ;  won  the 
lsai     iaaa  l  favour  of  Elisabeth  and  James;  the  latter  of 

looi—io**.  )  whom  made  him  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  Sheriff 
of  Montgomery.  Went  to  Paris  1608,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  the 
philosophers  there ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  contingent  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  visited  Rome,  narrowly  escaped  the  Inquisition, 
appointed  ambassador  to  Paris  1616,  to  negotiate  in  favour  of  the  Protest- 
ants with  Louis  XIII.,  which  he  did  successfully.  Charles  T.  made  him 
Baron  of  Cherbury,  but  Herbert  subsequently  deserted  the  king,  and  the 
cavaliers  demolished  Montgomery  Castle.  He  revisited  Paris  1647,  and 
died  in  Loudon  20th  August,  the  following  year.  "  The  Expedition  of  the 
Bake  of  Buckingham,"  in  Latin,  1680 ;  and  a  "  History  of  the  Life  and 
Beign  of  Henry  VII V  1649.  His  treatise  concerning  truth  ("  De  Veri- 
tate  ")  was  the  first  endeavour  to  reduce  Deism  to  a  system.  It  was  sup- 
plemented by  two  tracts  on  "  The  Causes  of  Terror,"  and  M  On  the  Religion 
of  the  Laity,"  the  former  of  which,  expanded,  appeared  posthumously  in 
1663,  under  the  title,  in  Latin,  "  Concerning  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  Causes  of  Errors  among  them."  Among*  those  who  controverted 
the  speculative  writings  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury  may  be  mentioned  Gas- 
sendi,  Richard  Baxter,  Locke,  Whitly,  and  Halyburton. 
«w*   t  «„~  TTw«n«,«ft«     )      Daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  lieutenant  of 

162^  (  the  T^CT ;  married  ia  her^hteenth  J<**  <*> 

)  John  Hutchinson,  who,  after  deep  study,  chiefly 
from  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  became  attached  to  Puritanism,  and 
joined  the  Parliamentary  forces  as  colonel.  By  Parliament  he  was  chosen 
governor  of  Nottingham,  to  withstand  the  Royal  party ;  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  king ;  lived  retired  during  the  Protectorate ;  was  sadly  treated 
under  the  Restoration.  He  died  of  a  fever  caught  in  prison,  in  Sandown 
Oastle,  Kent.  His  wife  accompanied  him  and  sympathized  with  him  in  all 
his  changes  of  fortune,  and  wrote  "  Memoirs,"  which,  however,  were  not 
published  tOl  1806. 

<u       Wv  pnTwwll  )      -A.  native  of  Swainswick,  near  Bath ;  and 

i«AfT  tcirq  >  educated    at  the    grammar  school  of  Bath, 

ibw-iw>y.  )  Qriel    (fcu^    oxford,  and    Lincoln's    Inn. 

Galled  to  the  bar  he  became  bencher  and  reader,  but  was  more  remarkable 
for  his  devotion  to  controversial  divinity  than  for  extent  of  practice.  He 
((asperated  Laud  and  the  clergy  against  him.  In  1632  he  produced 
"  Histrio  Mastrix,  or  a  Scourge  for  Stage  Players,"  and  was  prosecuted  for 
it  in  the  Star  Chamber.  He  was  fined  £3,000,  ordered  to  be  expelled  from 
Oxford  and  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  degraded  from  the  bar,  set 
in  the  pillory  twice,  to  lose  his  ears,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  to  have- 
bis  back  burned  by  the  common  hangman — for  it  was  held  to  have  reflected 
on  the  Queen,  who  loved  the  stage,  and  had  performed  at  a  pastoral  in 
Somerset  House.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  "  News  from  Ipswich,"  against 
the  higher  clergy,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  £5,000  as  fine,  to  be  pilloried, 
to  be  branded  on  one  cheek  with  S.,  and  on  the  other  with  L.,  as  a  "  Sedi- 
tious libeller,"  and  to  be  closely  confined  in  Carnarvon  Castle.    He  was- 
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illegally  removed  thence,  because  the  Puritans  sympathized  with  him,  to 
Mount  Orgueil,  in  the  island.  In  1641,  during  the  Long  Parliament,  he 
was,  upon  petition,  released,  and  his  condemnation  was  pronounced  to  have 
been  illegal.  He  sat  as  M.P.  for  Newport,  in  Cornwall,  was  chosen 
Recorder  of  Bath,  1647.  But  he  offended  the  Parliamentary  party,  was 
imprisoned,  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office.  After  being  M.P. 
for  Bath,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
made  u  Calendars  of  Parliamentary  Writs,"  "  Records,"  &c.  He  issued 
about  two  hundred  productions  of  various  sorts.    He  died  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Epitome  of  Critical  Opinions. 

30.  "  Quaint  and  witty,  but  sensible,  pious,  candid,  and  useful ;  an  invalu- 
able body  of  information."— Bicker steih.  "The  writings  of  Fuller  are 
usually  designated  by  the  title  of  quaint,  and  with  sufficient  reason  j  for 
suoh  was  his  natural  bias  to  conceits,  that  I  doubt  not,  upon  most  occasions, 
it  would  have  been  going  out  of  his  way  to  have  expressed  himself  out  of 
them.  But  his  wit  is  not  always  feme*  siccum,  a  dry  faculty  of  surprising ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  conceits  are  oftentimes  deeply  steeped  in  human  feel- 
ing and  passion.  Above  aU,  his  way  of  telling  a  story,  for  its  eager  liveli- 
ness, and  the  perpetual  running  commentary  of  the  narrator  happily  blended 
with  the  narration,  is  perhaps  unequalled." — Charles  Lamb.  «« Next  to 
Shakspere,  I  am  not  certain  whether  Thomas  Fuller,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  does  not  excite  in  me  the  sense  and  emotion  of  the  marvellous,  the 
degree  in  which  any  given  faculty,  or  combination  of  faculties,  is  possessed 
and  manifested,  so  far  surpassing  what  we  would  have  thought  possible  in 
a  single  mind,  as  to  give  one's  admiration  the  flavour  and  quality  of  wonder. 
Fuller  was  incomparably  the  most  sensible,  the  least  prejudiced  great  man 
of  an  age  that  boasted  of  a  galaxy  of  great  men."  —S.  T.  Coleridge.  u  Fuller 
overflowed  with  fun,  and  no  presence,  nor  any  circumstances,  could  restrain 
his  mirthful  propensity.  .  .  .  His  theology  was  essentially  sound, 
his  heart  was  right,  and,  amongst  all  his  coevals,  few  maintained  a  spirit  so 
fair,  and  a  temper  so  calm.  ...  It  is  only  justice  to  add  that  his 
wit  was  as  inoffensive  as  it  appears  to  have  been  irrepressible.  With  their 
frank  and  familiar  style,  their  curious  fancies,  their  amusing  incidents,  and 
their  odd  way  of  narrating  graver  matters,  Fuller's  larger  works  are  the 
most  readable  folios  of  the  seventeenth  century "~Dr.  James  Hamilton, 
"  He  is  a  most  singular  writer,  full  of  verbal  quibbling  and  quaintness  of  all 
kinds,  but  by  far  the  most  amusing  and  engaging  of  all  the  rhetoricians  of 
this  school,  inasmuch  as  his  conceits  are  rarely  mere  elaborate  feats  of 
ingenuity,  but  are  usually  informed,  either  by  a  strong  spirit  of  very  pecu- 
liar humour  and  drollery,  or  sometimes  even  by  a  warmth  and  depth  of 
feeling  of  which  to  a  stranger,  as  it  may  appear,  the  oddity  of  his  phrase- 
ology is  often  a  not  ineffective  exponent.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the- 
greatest  and  truest  wits  that  ever  lived ;  he  is  witty  not  by  any  sort  of 
effort  at  all,  but  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself  or  because  he  cannot  help  it. 
But  wit,  or  the  faculty  of  looking  at  and  presenting  things  in  their  less 
obvious  relations,  is  accompanied  in  him,  not  only  by  humour  and  heart, 
but  by  a  considerable  endowment  of  the^  irradiating  powers  of  fancy. 
Accordingly,  what  he  writes  is  always  lively  and  interesting,  and  sometimes 
even  eloquent  and  poetical  j  eccentricities  of  his  characteristic  manner  are 
not  favourable,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  dignity  or  solemnity  of  style  when, 
attempted  to  be  long  sustained."— 0.  If.  Craik. 
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81.  "  He  adopted  the  dramatic  style  of  making  hit  characters  deliver 
speeches,  in  which  they  express  their  policy," — Dr.  Angus.  "  Hay  ward 
dedicated  his  Reign  of  Henry  XV.  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  which,  together 
with  some  of  the  historian's  remarks,  displeased  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
ordered  Lord  Bacon  to  search  the  book  for  treasons.  Bacon  reported  that 
there  was  not  treason,  but  that  there  were  many  felonies,  for  the  author  had 
stolen  many  of  his  sentences  and  conceits  out  of  Cornelius  Tacitus." 
— Alibone. 

32.  "  His  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  historic 
biography."—  Horace  Walpole.  "  A  book  of  good  authority,  relatively  at 
least  to  any  that  preceded,  and  written  in  a  manly  and  judicious  spirit" — 
BaUam.  "  Lord  Herbert's  "  Henry  VIII."  well  deserves  reading ;  he  was 
a  free  thinker  and  a  free  writer,  his  information  was  good,  and  the  era  par* 
ocularly  interesting."— Biehard  Farmer,  D.D.  "  Above  all,  Edward  Lord 
Herbert,  or  Cherbury,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  written  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  Xing  Henry  VIII. ;  having  acquitted  himself  with  the  like  reputation  aa 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  of  *  Henry  VII.'  For  in  th* 
politic  and  martial  part  this  honourable  author  has  been  admirably  par* 
ticular  and  exact  from  the  best  records  that  were  extant ;  though,  aa  to  the 
ecclesiastical,  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  out  of  his  province, 
and  an  undertaking  more  proper  for  men  of  another  profession." — Bishop 
Sicolson.  "  Lord  Herbert  wrote  a  '  History  of  the  Lite  and  Beign  of  Sing 
Henry  VIIL,'  which  wasjiot  printed  till  1649,  the  year  after  hi*  death.  It 
is  termed  by  Lord  Orford  a  masterpiece  of  historic  biography.  .  .  . 
He  has  been  accused,  however,  of  partiality  to  the  tyrannical  monarch, 
whose  actions  he  relates,  and  of  having  produced  rather  a  panegyric  or  aa 
ipelogy,  than  a  fair  and  judicious  representation.  As  to  style,  the  work  it 
considered  one  of  the  best  old  specimens  of  historical  composition  in  the 
language,  being  manly  and  vigorous,  and  unsullied  by  the  quaint ness  and 
pedantry  of  the  age.  Lord  Herbert  is  remarkable  also  as  the  earliest  of  our 
autobiographers.  The  memoirs  which  he  left  of  his  own  life  were  first 
printed  in  1764s  and  have  ever  since  been  popular." — Chambers. 

33.  "Mrs.  Hutchinson's  'Memoirs  of  the  Colonel*  delighted  every 
carious  reader." — Disraeli.  "  We  have  not  often  met  with  anything  more 
iateresting  and  curious  than  this  volume." — Lord  Jeffrey.  "  I  have  seldom 
been  so  deeply  interested  by  any  book  as  this." — bouthsy.  "  Great  is  the 
praise  due  to  the  fluent  and  naive  style  of  the  author  of  the  *  Memoirs  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson.'  The  author  was  the  wife  and  widow  of  the  colonel 
—a  woman  of  equal  spirit,  talent,  and  virtue." — Dildin. 

34. "  Prynne  has  written  a  library,  amounting,  I  think,  to  nearly  two 
hundred  books.  Our  unlucky  author,  whose  life  was  involved  in  author- 
ship,  and  his  happiness,  no  doubt,  in  the  habitual  exuberance  of  his  pen, 
seems  to  have  considered  the  being  debarred  from  pen,  ink,  and  books, 
during  his  imprisonment,  as  an  act  more  barbarous  than  the  loss  of  his 
tan."— Disraeli.  "  Well  read  in  English  law,  and  full  of  zeal  for  gospel 
doctrine  and  morality.  He,  struck  by  certain  flagrant  scandals  of  the  time, 
especially  by  that  of  playacting  and  masking,  saw  good  to  set  forth  his 
*  Histriomastix,  or  Player's  Scourge,'  a  book  still  extant,  but  never  more 
to  be  read  by  mortal.  For  which  Mr.  William  Prynne  himself,  before  long, 
paid  rather  dear."—  Carlyle. 
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Ok  the  evening  of  Deo.  2nd,  in 
the  Dining  Hall  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  opening  Meeting  of 
this  Society,  for  Session  1868-9,  took 
place.  The  Hall  was  densely  as 
well  as  fashionably  crowded.  The 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Napier  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

Mr.  Henry  O'Hea,  A.B.,  Auditor, 
rose,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
opening  address.  We  publish  some 
of  his  concluding  remarks : — In  ad- 
dition to  the  practice  of  oratory  in 
the  new  channel,  in  which  pro- 
ficiency is  not  the  less  difficult  to 
acquire,  because  it  is  more  widely 
useful  in  its  after  application,  dis- 
cussions have  a  powerful  influence, 
as  I  believe,  for  good,  because  thev 
create  a  school  of  thought  in  which 
social  questions  may  be  considered 
without  the  prejudice  of  self-interest 
or  the  rancour  of  party  politics; 
they  afford  a  common  platform  where 
earnest  men,  anxious  only  to  see  on 
which  side  the  balance  of  truth  lies, 
and  careless  of  the  consequences  of 
following  it,  may  meet,  and  weigh 
with  almost  scientific  accuracy  and 
calmness,  the  arguments  and  the 
facts,  the  consequenoes  and  the  rela- 
tions which  give  to  one  view  or  to 
the  other  the  greater  appearance  of 
utility  and  justice.  Surely,  there 
never  was  more  need  of  a  free  school 
of  thought  in  such  matters  than  at 
present.  Each  one  of  us  every  day 
is  pressed  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
some  social  or  political  question,  and 
if  we  have  not  thought  it  out  inde- 
pendently for  ourselves,  we  can  but 
adopt  the  views  of  the  set  or  party 


with  which  we  happen  to  be  placed, 
and  repeat  their  watchword  as  if  it 
were  a  conviction  of  our  own.  It  is 
here  that  this  society  chiefly  exerts 
an  influence,  still  analogous,  yet 
supplemental,  to  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  extending  beyond  its  body. 
As  the  University  generates  an  at- 
mosphere of  intellectual  thought,  so 
doss  this  society  create  one  of  politi- 
cal opinion.  In  its  debates  many  a 
young  member  has  heard,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  the  expression  of 
sentiments  directly  opposite  to  his 
own,  and  when  the  first  feeling  of 
astonishment  wore  away  he  began 
to  understand  that  it  is  possible  for 
honest  minds  to  differ  on  the  same 
subject — and  at  that  moment  his  poli- 
tical education  was  begun.  For  before 
theeffort  to  understand  there  was  tol- 
erance required  to  listen,  and  then 
came  the  investigation  of  the  grounds 
of  hisown  opinion,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  whatever  arguments  were  put 
forward  on  the  other  side ;  and  this 
involves  an  exercise  of  patience,  and 
of  judgment,  and  of  reasoning,  which 
cannot  be  without  result — above  all, 
when  the  motive  which  inspires  it  is 
a  pure  motive,  and  when  it  is  purely 
done.  Is  it  not  our  bane  in  this 
country  that  we  are  so  often  banded 
into  hostile  camps,  and  seldom  meet 
on  neutral  ground  j  that  our  opinions 
are  formed  for  us,  and  are  associated 
with  old  rancours,  and  old  griev- 
ances, and  old  crimes ;  that  we  are 
made  to  fight  under  banners  which 
were  hostile  once,  but  which  need  not 
be  so  longer,  and  to  shout  angry 
war-cries    which  in  our  hearts  we 
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loathe — that  the  spectre  of  a  guilty 
past  should  haunt  us  thus  at  every 
step,  and  check  our  efforts  towards 
hearty  union,  thronging  the  brain 
with  the  memory  of  wrongs  long 
since  abandoned — tearing  the  heart 
by  the  agony  of  a  dire  mistrust — 
palsying  the  energies  by  the  thought 
of  old  injustice,  and  clenching  in 
anger,  or  paralyzing  in  fear,  the 
hands  which  should  be  joined  in 
work  and  clasped  in  friendship  P 
And  is  it  not  good  for  this  country 
that  there  should  be  here,  in  her 
Unfrersity,  a  school,  though  it  be 
only  for  the  purpose  of  debate,  in 
which  every  point  in  Irish  policy 
may  be  canvassed,  and  yet  no  angry 
word  is  spoken — no  sentiment  of  big- 
otry is  uttered — no  party  cry  is  raised 
— no  tie  of  friendship  broken  ?  And 
the  men  who  discuss  these  things  are 
young  men,  and  they  differ  widely 
m  politics  and  religion,  and  each  is 
ardent  for  his  own  view,  and  uncom- 
promising in  support  of  it— >but  they 
have  resolved  to  try,  at  least,  to 
understand  each  other— to  listen  to 
argument,  to  weigh  it,  and  to  answer 
it — and  they  find  that,  in  the  pro- 
cess, the  anger,  if  there  was  any,  has 
died  away,  and  the  bigotry,  if  such 
there  was,  has  gone,  and  for  ever, 
and  the  opinion,  if  not  frankly 
altered,  is  raised  into  [intelligent 
conviction,  and  the  friendship  is, 
perhaps,  closer  than  before.  It  is 
to  this  I  point — and  I  can  but  do  so 
hastily— as  a  healthy  infl  uence  ex- 
erted on  the  national  life  of  Ireland, 
in  the  toleration  of  sentiment,  the 
broadening  of  the  political  intellect, 
and  the  culture  of  mind  to  which 
it  leads,  and  which,  united  here  in  a 
sound  public  opinion,  cannot  fail  to 
spread  its  influence  outside.  If  the 
spirit  which  pervades  all  our  debates 
were  spread  widely  abroad,  how  many 
a  man  would  find  that  the  narrow 
views — which  antiquated  error,  or 
long  accustomed  habit,  or  strong 
party  feeling  had  made  him  regard  as 


the  utterances  of  a  god — were  really 
but  the  promptings  of  his  own  igno- 
rance, and  that  the  thing  which  he 
consulted  was,  indeed,  no  god,  but 
only  an  idol  which  could  not  think 
or  speak,  and  which  gave  back,  in- 
stead of  answer,  the  stupid  echo  of 
his  own  prejudices  and  passion! 
But  let  us,  at  least,  who  have 
breathed  a  clearer  atmosphere,  carry 
with  us,  from  this  hall,  and  from  this 
society,  a  habit  of  calmer  judgment, 
and  of  more  tolerant  consideration, 
of  larger  view,  and  more  liberal 
compromise,  remembering  that,  as 
we  all  seek  after  the  same  noble 
end,  in  the  greatest  happiness  of 
our  country,  we  ought  not,  if  we  be 
sincere,  to  differ  angrily  upon  the 
special  means  by  which  that  good  is 
to  be  worked  out.  Above  all,  let 
us  remember,  from  our  experiences 
in  this  society,  that  men  may  be 
emulous,  vet  not  hostile ;  rivals,  yet 
not  enemies ;  and  that  differences  of 
opinion,  of  politics,  and  of  creed,  are 
not  natural  barriers  ordained  to  keep 
men  apart,  but  are  rather  placed 
between  us  to  evoke  that  small  effort 
of  sympathy  which  is  all  it  takes  to 
overleap  them.  The  founders  of 
this  College  Historical  Society  dis- 
dained the  partial  and  exclusive  idea 
that  it  was  established  for  them- 
selves alone.  They  laboured  to  raise 
it  into  a  system  of  national  utility. 
From  them,  along  with  an  illustrious 
name,  a  high  title,  and  untarnished 
honours,  we  have  inherited  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  almost  sacred 
trust.  We  shall  have  no  right  to 
claim  kinship  with  the  great  men  of 
the  past  if  we  be  slow  in  obeying 
their  behests  and  carrying  out  their 
purposes.  Let  us  then  unite  to 
make  this  school  of  Irish  eloquence 
a  school  of  national  thought ;  not  by 
adopting  extreme  views,  or  spreading 
novel  theories;  not  by  disputes  or 
insubordination;  not  by  violence; 
not  by  tumult;  but  by  cultivating 
ourselves,  and  communicating  to  all 
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within  our  sphere  of  influence  that 
moderation  which  bears  the  stamp 
of  power,  that  integrity  which  is 
too  noble  to  suspect  evil  in  another, 
that  serenity  which  is  oahn  though 
Others  become  troubled,  that  patriot- 
ism which  is  ever  constant  and  ever 
hopeful — which  watches  patiently, 
yet  confidently,  through  the  dark- 
ness and  the  gloom — well  knowing 
that,  after  the  long  night,  there  will 
come  an  inevitable  day.  (He  resumed 
his  seat  amid  loud  cheers.) 

The  Honourable  Judge  Harrison 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  au- 
ditor, and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dicken- 
son, D.D.,  who  had  himself  been 
eighth  auditor  of  the  (revived)  His- 
torical Society,  seconded  the  motion. 
Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  Bart.,  moved 
that  the  address  be  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  society,  and  this  was 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  D.  E.  Plun- 
kett.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
the  following  interesting  details  of 
previous  members  of  the  society 
were  given  : — There  sits  upon  this 
platform  this  night  one  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  meet  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  that  is  William  H.  Leckie,  who 
has  written  a  book  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  has  spoken  of  as  "the 
greatest  philosophical  work  since 
the  days  of  Edmund  Burke" 
(cheers).  That  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  (cheers).  I  go  a  few  years 
further  back,  and  whom  have  we  ? 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (cheers) 
— a  man  who  has  reversed  the  order 
of  English  ascendency,  and  planted 
an  Irishman  in  one  of  the  greatest 
bishoprics  in  England  (cheers).  He 
has  done  that  by  his  genius  and  elo- 
quence, and  educated  where  ?  In  the 
Irish  University — in  the  Irish  Col- 
lege Historical  Society  (great  cheer- 
ing). Is  not  that  something  to  be 
proud  of?  (Cheers.)  Going  one 
step  further  back,  whom  have  we  P 
Of  you,  Mr.  President,  I  dare  not 
speak  as  I  could  wish.     We  have 
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one  who  I  regret  is  not  here  to-night 
— Chief  Justice  Whiteside  (cheers) — 
oneof  thegreatestof  our  Iriahorators. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  old  enough 
to,  recollect  that  after  that  glorious 
burst  of  eloquence  in  the  Yelverton 
trial,  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons rose  uncovered  to  receive  him 
when  he  returned  to  their  walls. 
Never  before  in  these  countries  was 
such  an  honour  accorded  to  a  public 
man.  Is  not  that  a  man  to  be 
proud  of?  Then  we  have  our  pre- 
sent Solicitor-General,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Go  further  back,  and  you 
get  into  troubled  times.  There  hae 
been  an  allusion  made  to-night  to 
history.  I  am  for  all  history.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  any  page  of  history 
(applause).  There  was  a  time  in  the 
society  when  some  men  went  forth 
*— the  Tones  and  the  Emmet ts — 
misguided  in  their  aims,  wrong  in 
their  plans,  injurious  in  their  effects 
upon  the  country  that  they  loved ; 
yet  we  must  give  them  their  honest 
due,  for  though  they  were  wrong  and 
did  wrong,  and  inflicted  injury,  yet 
their  purpose  was  high  and  their 
hearts  were  true,  and  their  story  was 
heroic  and  immortal  (cheers).  They 
failed  in  their  efforts,  and  I  am  glad 
they  did  fail ;  but  it  was  not  for  the 
want  of  courage  on  their  part,  for 
they  were  the  " forlorn  hope"  of 
Irish  patriots  (eheers).  Though 
you  disagree  with  these  men,  was 
there  not  something  in  them  to  be- 
proud  of?  (cheers).  Bo  further 
back,  and  a  name  arises — that  of 
Henry  Grattan— never  mentioned  in 
an  Irish  audience  without  eliciting 
a  cheer  (cheers).  Other  names,  too, 
some  of  whom  it  is  not  for  me  to 
mention  (cheers),  but,  that  I  may 
not  spin  out  the  story  too  long,  I 
point  to  the  founder  and  the  head 
of  our  society — the  greatest  name 
for  English  statesmanship  and  for 
Irish  oratory — the  immortal  name 
of  Edmund  Burke  (great  cheering). 
Thus,  fellow-members,  I  trace  beik 
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tmr  society  from  Mr.  Leckie  to  the 
man  with  whom  that  great  reviewer 
compared  him — Edmund  Broke — 
and  I  ask  is  not  your  society  one  of 
which  yon  nay  well  he  proud? 
(cheers).  The  Auditor  in  the  most 
magnificent  passage  in  his  glorious 
essay  symbolized  the  Unirersity  as 
being  the  temple  and  cathedral 
ander  whose  cupola  were  joined  all 
the  various  ingredients  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Unirersity.  There  were 
the  friendly  intimacies  formed — 
there  were  the  honours  won — there 
were  the  different  classes,  and  par- 
ties, and  religious  creeds  taken  to- 
gether— there  were,  too,  the  grares 
with  their  Totire  tablets— there  were 
all  these  things  to  raise  your  enthu- 
siasm, and  to  make  you  proud  of 
your  TJniversity  (cheers).  But  re- 
member this,  that  eren  above  that 
pleasure  and  that  advantage,  and 
even  above  the  glory  and  the  patri- 
otism, and  the 'ambition  to  be  a  true 
and  a  great  patriot,  and  a  true  and 
a  great  Irishman,  there  arises  the 
higher  and  godlier  ambition  to 
pass  from  this  cathedral,  which  is 
but  the  portico  or  entrance  into  that 
other  wondrous  temple  that  lies 
within — the  grand  Pantheon  of  the 
intellects  of  all  times.  There,  too, 
are  walls  hewn  out  by  the  Titan 
intellects  of  the  past — there,  too, 
are  domes  that  hare  been  spread 
and  studded  with  the  starry  thoughts 
of  glorious  minds  ;  the  whole  of  its 
Tart  area  is  filled  with  the  agglome- 
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rated  thought  of  all  time.  But  there 
are  no  graves.  No  j  for  the  intellect 
is  immortal— it  never  dies  (food 
cheers).  Then,  oh!  my  fellow- 
members  of  the  College  Historical 
Society,  and  oh !  young  men,  who 
stand  around  me  here  to-night  in  the 
fulness  of  your  physical  strength  and 
the  glory  of  your  intellectual  ener- 
gies and  enthusiasm,  make  the  most 
of  it  while  you  hare  it.  Tou  know 
not  what  grand  and  glorious  work 
lies  before  you  if  you  will  but  do  it. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  when  those  ef- 
forts on  your  part  were  more  re- 
quired. Young  men  must  do  some 
of  the  work  now-a-dayt.  Old  Oar- 
lyle  says,  with  touching  pathos:— 
"  Old  men  are  as  they  are,  and  can- 
not alter."  It  is  in  you,  young  men, 
the  hope  of  England  and  Ireland 
Hes.  Will  ^ou  disappoint  that  hope, 
or  will  you  rather  be  worthy  of  your 
ancestry— of  your  past — of  your 
present  possibilities — of  your  future 
prospects  ?  (Cheers.)  Be  not  east 
down;  be  not  discouraged  ;  go  forth 
with  determination  to  win — to  climb 
the  lofty  mountain  which  now  may 
seem  snow-capped  and  impassable, 
but  which  will  not  be  so  as  you  ap- 
proach it.  Go  forth,  therefore, 
boldly  to  the  fight — never  lose  your 
hope;  and  let  it  be,  as  has  been 
described,  the  hope  of  every  young 


"  That  brave  wave-wrestler,  Hope,  for  ever 
battling  on." 


pterarg  Dfotts, 


J.  P.  Collier  has  ready  Part  III. 
of  «  The  Kock  of  Begard  by  Whet- 
stone." 

11 A  Book  of  Studies,"  by  W.  H. 
Dixon,  a  collection  of  papers  from 
the  Athenaum,  &c.,  is  in  the  press. 


To  the  third  edition  of  Professor 
A.  Bain's  "  The  Senses  and  the  In- 
tellect,** George  Chrote,  the  historian 
of  Greece  and  the  expositor  of  Plato, 
has  supplied  an  appendix  on  "  The 
Psychology  of  Aristotle." 


so 
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H.  W.  Longfellow  has  in  the  press 
"New  England  Tragedies/1  the 
issue  of  which  he  is  now  superin- 
tending. 

A  Holbein  Society,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  photo-lithographic  reprints 
of  old  illustrated  works,  has  been 
projected." 

"Shakspere  and  tho  Emblem 
Writers,"  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Green, 
M.A.,  is  in  the  press. 

A  new  poem,  bv  Robert  Brown- 
ing, is  to  be  issued  in  four  monthly 
Tols.,  and  it  will  then,  we  presume, 
appear  as  Vol.  VII.  of  his  collected 
works. 

A  new  poem,  by  Tennyson,  is 
spoken  of  as  likely  to  appear  about 
Christmas. 

J.  McKie,  who  issued  a  fac-simile 
of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Burns' 
"Poems,"  proposed  to  complete  the 
undertaking  by  issuing  the  poems  in_ 
the  Edinburgh  edition,  and  those" 
which  have  been  published  post- 
humously. 

J.  0.  patton  is  preparing  Mary 
Lamb's  (Elia's  sister)  "Poems  and 
Letters." 

Victor  Hugo's  "  By  Order  of  the 
King"  is  to  appear  in  English  in 
Once  a  Week. 

The  writings  of  the  La  Fontaine 
of  Russia,  I.  A.  Kruilof,  1768—1844, 
are  to  appear  in  a  translation  with 
notes,  memoir,  and  woodcuts,  under 
the  editorship  of  W.  R.  S.  Ralston, 
one  of  the  writers  in  the  monthly 
Fortnightly  Review. 

While  reprints  of  Chaucer  are  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  society  bear- 
ing the  charmed  name  of  our  early 
poet, "  Chaucer  Modernized,"  which 
had  been  attempted  by  Dryden,  and, 
again, Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  &a, 
is  to  be  re-attempted  by  Mr.  F. 
Clarke,  of  Taunton. 

It  is  said  that  a  volume  of  the 
"Memoirs  of  M.  Berreyer,"  the 
celebrated  French  advocate  and  ora- 
tor, is  ready  for  publication,  edited 
by  M.  Paul  AndraL 


B.  W.  Jameson,  critic,  journalist, 
&e.,  author  of  "  Nirnrod,"  a  poem, 
"Timoleon,"  a  tragedy,  &c.,  died 
10th  December,  aged  sixty-nine. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is  engaged  in 
writing  a  "Biography  of  Lord 
Palmers  ton." 

Charles  Bray  has  issued  a  tract 
on  "  The  Science  of  Man." 

Pierre  F.  A.  Carmouche,  born  at 
Lyons,  1797,  successively  painter, 
goldsmith,  clerk,  actor,  dramatist, 
and  possessor  of  the  best  library  of 
the  drama  in  France,  died  12th  of 
December. 

S.  Manning  is  the.  editor  of  the 
issue  of  "  Cowper's  Table-talk,"  and 
other  poems,  recently  published  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher,  author 
of  "Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  "David, 
King  of  Israel,"  &c.,  died  10th  of 
December. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Tower"  is  to  have 
its  history  written  by  W.  H.  Dixon. 

Wm.  Carleton,  born  1798,  author 
of  "  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry,"  &c.,  died  23rd  Decem- 
ber. 

The  object  with  which  the  Cobden 
Club  was  founded,  in  1866,  was  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  and 
diffusion  of  those  commercial  and 
political  principles  with  which  Mr. 
Cobden' s  name  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. A  gold  medal  is  to  be  given 
by  the  club  annually  for  the  best 
essay  pn  a  specified  subject;  and  this 
year  the  essay  will  be  "  On  the  best 
way  of  developing  improved  politi- 
cal and  commercial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America."  The  medal  bears  an 
admirable  profile,  in  fine,  bold  relief, 
of  Richard  Cobden,  with  the  years 
of  his  birth  and  death,  1804  and 
1865;  and  on  the  reverse  is  the 
name  of  the  club,  with  the  date  of 
its  foundation,  in  a  wreath  of  corn, 
encircled  by  the  words,  "Free 
Trade,  Peace,  Good-will  among  Na- 
tions." 


EEV.  JOHN  GIBSON  MACVICAB,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Author  qf"  An  Inquiry  into  Human  Nature;" 

"  A  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy;1'  "  The  Economy  of  Nature"  tfc. 

Philosophy  differs  from  science  in  being  reasoned.  A  system 
of  troth,  an  exact  counterpart,  in  thought  of  nature,  and  reality  as 
they  exist,  might  constitute  science — were  man's  observation  only 
a  mirror  of  facts  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  did  phenomena 
reveal  in  the  very  act  of  presentation,  at  once  their  appearance, 
causes,  sequences,  and  consequences.  Though  it  has  been  said  that 
"all  we  know  of  objects  is  the  eentation  which  they  give  us,  and  the 
order  of  the  occurrence  of  these  sensations ;"  yet  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  this  is  all  we  think  of  in  connection  with  them. 
Science  aims  at  the  interpretation  of  the  appearances  which  sense 
presents ;  and  philosophy  endeavours  to  represent  as  a  single  whole 
in  thought  such  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
as  shall  bring  insight  into  the  soul.  Even  if  the  universe  is  only  a 
huge  kaleidoscope  of  fair-seeming  forms,  changed  and  interchanged 
by  unknowable  forces,  there  must  be  more  in  the  system  of  nature 
than  the  appearances  can  give  out.  Amid  the  complications  of 
things  there  must  be  implications  of  thought :  were  they  only  those 
of  the  thoughts  with  which  we  strive  to  comprehend  the  realities  of 
things,  and  had  we  'nought  else  to  explain  in  physios,  we  should 
still  have  this  to  interpret  of  physics— the  reasoned  system  by 
which  sense  is  translated  into  science, — that  is,  metaphysics ;  and 
to  this  we  might  also  add  the  reason  of  the  being  by  whom  any 
explanatory  system  is  constructed.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  the 
farther  we  proceed  in  investigation  the  more  need  have  we  of  some 
science,  not  only  of  investigation,  but  of  the  investigator  ?  for  self- 
hood continually  separates  itself  from  the  things  of  sense. 

Science  continually  transcends  sense.  Reason  and  understanding 
cannot  restrain  themselves  within  the  experienced  and  the  palpable ; 
they  thirst  to  know  and  yearn  to  comprehend.  A  knowledge  of 
what  is  has  never  yet  satisfied  the  human  spirit.  Why  is  it  so  f 
has  ever  been  man's  question  of  questions.  Much  indeed  lies 
within  the  limits  of  creation  and  the  circle  of  the  visible ;  but  is 
there  not  also  beyond  these  the  invisible,  eternal,  creative  prime 
Mover  of  the  universe,  and  He  by  whose  will  nature  subsists  P  In 
the  wonderful  issues  and  tissues  of  reality,  in  the  varying  tenden- 
cies and  workings  of  the  living  powers  in  and  around  man,  is  there 
1869.  o 
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nought  else  than  cLanee  and  change — transition  from  unintelligi- 
bility  to  intelligence — begetting  and  forgetting  ?  If  so,  how  comes 
it  that  each  new  discovery  only  opens  up  a  new  and  deeper  inquiry, 
and  leads  us  only  to  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  labyrinth  of  research  P 
and  whence  arises  the  joy  excited  in  the  soul,  as  the  multiplex 
pathways  of  investigation  are  explored,  to  find  that  the  mystery  of 
things  increases  rather  than  lessens  P  Is  it  not  that  there  are  in 
the  soul  longings  after  the  infinite,  and  aspirations  towards  the 
true,  which  sense  cannot  satisfy,  and  science  alone  can  gratify,  but 
dare  not  offer  to  appease  P  Philosophy  seeks  that  truth  which  can 
bring  into  harmonious  co-activity,  sou],  sense,  and  science — reason, 
revelation,  and  religion ;  and  such  an  effort  of  speculative  thought 
and  reasonable  reflectiveness  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers :  but  let  us  first  say  a  few  words  regarding 
the  personal  life  of  its  author. 

John  Gibson  Mac  Vicar,  the  second  son  of  Patrick  Mac  Vicar, 
D.D.,  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Parfoh,  Dundee,  a  living  in  the  gift  of 
the  Town  Council  of  that  Tay-washed  Forfarshire  seaport,  was  bora 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  father's  incumbency,  March,  1801 ;  so 
that,  according  to  an  idea  which  pleases  the  imagination  and 
is  very  old,  which  attributes  great  possibilities  of  celebrity  to  those 
whose  birth  dates  from  an  eminent  epoch,  he  has  a  good  chance  of 
becoming  widely  famous,  and  may  not  only  literally  but  really  be 
regarded  as  "  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
Dundee,  though  principally  known  as  a  chief  seat  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, for  its  shipbuilding,  machinery,  and  carpets,  is  not  without 
its  warlike,  historic,  and  literary  memories.  Sir  William  Wallace, 
the  national  hero  of  Scotland,  was  educated  there,  and  there  com- 
menced his  redoubtable  career  as  a  patriot ;  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
led  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  a  native  of  Dundee ;  and  Admiral 
Duncan,  victor  of  Camperdown,  was  born  in  what  is  now  the  Blue 
Bell  Inn.  Hector  Boece,  the  Scottish  historian,  who  "  knew  not 
to  lie,"  is  a  Dundee  celebrity,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  Greek 
was  first  taught  as  a  sehool-stndy  in  this  old  Angus  burgh. 

The  son  of  the  minister  of  St.  Paul's  was  educated  at  home 
during  his  early  days,  but  after  having  been  for  some  time  under  the 
care  of  the  Eev.  William*  Craik  (father  of  the  late  G.  L.  Craik,  of 
Belfast,  and  Henry  Craik,  of  Bristol),  schoolmaster  of  Kennoway, 
in  Fifeshire,  a  man  of  great  tact  and  teaching  power ;  he  was  carried 
farther  on  in  his  curriculum  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town,  then  a  separate  institution.  Here  he  advanced  with  com* 
mendable  industry  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  fit 
him  for  attending  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  entered 
as  a  student  in  the  winter  of  1814.  Few  of  the  professors  of  Soot- 
land's  oldest  university  at  that  period  have  become  known  to 
fame.  From  this  remark  we  must  except  Dr.  John  Hunter,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Humanity,  whose  editions  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Juvenal 
brought  him  a  reputation  as  a  Latin  scholar,  second  only  to  that  of 
Heyne ;  Dr.  Haldane,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
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Jackson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Is  the  satthematieal 
•lags  the  young  student  gained  a  priie,  ami  in  the  Natural 
Philosophy  class  he  won  a  medal,  and  many  compliments  from  his 
professor,  whose  admirable  method  of  treating  mechanical  questions 
by  algebraic  methods  had  awakened  in  his  pupil  a  sense  of  the 
power  of  symbols  in  the  working  out  of  severe  processes  of  thought, 
and  whose  enthusiastic  devotion  to  scientific  pursuits  kindled  and 
inspired  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Having  finished  an  Arts  course  of  four  years  at  9t.  Andrew's, 
during  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Very  Hev.  Kobert 
Haldane,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  "  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eminent  talents,  the  marked  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  most  ardent  and  successful  application,  J.  G. 
Mac  Vicar  determined  on  completing  that  portion  of  the  curriculum 
of  study  incumbent  on  an  aspirant  to  a  benefice  in  Scotland  which 
related  to  theology,  in  the  metropolitan,  i.  e.,  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. As  matters  of  professional  study  he  attended  the  classes 
of  Andrew  Brown  on  Ehetoric,  William  Ritchie  in  Divinity,  Alex- 
ander Brunton  in  Hebrew,  and  Hugh  Meiklejohn  on  Church 
History, — names  these  which  have  become  the  merest  shadows  of 
human  memories  as  teachers,  and  have  gone  into  the  dim  inane  as 
good  influences,— for  tbey  wanted  the  power  of  touching  the  soul  to 
enthusiasm  and  of  fructifying  the  germs  of  originality  in  young 
souls.  "The  hungry  young,"  as  Carlyle  affirms,  "looked  up  to 
their  spiritual  nurses,  and  for  food  were  bidden  eat  the  east  wind." 
To  this  theological  "  dead  letter  "  it  does  not  seem  that  our  Dundee 
student  gave  much  of  his  mind,  or  did  anything  else  in  these  classes 
than  what  was  absolutely  required  to  secure  the  several  passports 
which  were  demandable  by  the  preebj  tery  previously  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  licence  to  preach.  But  it  was  all  otherwise  in  other 
classes  which  he  here  attended  voluntarily.  In  the  chemistry  class 
of  Thomas  Charles  Hope,  in  the  anatomical  class  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Monro,  teriius,  and  in  the  extra  academical  class  on  physiology, 
taught  by  the  noted  Dr.  Knox,  to  whom  we,  in  a  great  measure, 
ewe  the  Anatomy  Act,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  student ;  hut  in  the 
dsjss  of  natural  history,  taught  by  Dr.  Robert  Jameson,  be  found 
kkaseif  beside  a  living  fountain  where  capabilities  were  educed  and 
ideas  were  given,  and  some  attention  was  paid  to  the  aim  of  nature. 
To  this  dastmguiBhed  naturalist  Scotland  is  indebted  for  its  famous 
"  school "  of  natural  history ;  for  his  rare  energy,  acuteum,  and 
loving  devotion  to  the  interpretation  of  phenomena  iiwriwd  his 
students  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Of  him  we  possess  in  MS.  this 
testimony  by  One  of  his  spirit-stirred  students : — 

"Professor  Jameson  was  a  true  lover  of  the  subject  wfefoh  he  taught*  and 
aim  of  the  Scottish  minister.  He  used  to  say  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  profsarion  to  whioh  this  pursuit  was  more  congenial  than  that  of  a 
clergyman,  and  that  there  were  none  who  might  do  more  to  adYance  that 
>  than  the  clergy;  and  as  he  knew  that  students  in  theology  are  offcet 
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scarce  of  money,  these  opinion!  he  generously  followed  up  by  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  professor  of  theology  as  many  tickets  to  his  class  as  the 
area  of  his  class-room  would  allow  when  his  paying  students  bad  been 
accommodated." 

The  fruit  of  bis  studies  in  natural  history  under  Professor 
Jameson  appeared  first  in  "  The  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,"  vol.  x.,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Germination 
of  Ferns/'  in  which  he  showed  that  their  first  fronds  are  confervoid, 
thus  anticipating  a  discovery  which  brought  honour  to  the  name  of 
C.  G.  Nees  von  Bsenbeck,  a  famous  German  botanist;  and  in  an 
article  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Thilo- 
sophical  Journal,  commenced  in  1819  by  Professor  Jameson  and 
the  late  Sir  David  Brewster,  describing  "a  double-stroke  com- 
pletely exhausting  air-pump," — somewhat  like  that  which  has  been 
lately  exhibited  in  Paris  as  Bianchi's  air-pump.  But  more  practical 
results  may  justly  be  mentioned  here.  Dr.  Birbeck's  assembly  of 
mechanics  for  instruction  in  science  had  attracted  attention,  and 
had  set  the  minds  of  reflective  men  in  motion  to  encourage  the 
development  of  thought  among  the  masses.  John  Gibson 
Mac  Vicar  had  already  endeared  himself  to  the  mechanics  of  his 
native  town,  as  we  learn  from  a  MS.  reminiscence  of  those  days, 
furnished  to  us  by  one  who  knows  the  facts,  which  affirms, — 

"He  had  been  a  miracle  to  the  Dundee  mechanics  ever  since  he  was 
a  boy  of  twelve.  As  soon  as  school  hours  were  over  he  was  always  in 
some  workshop  or  other,  constructing  some  kind  of  philosophical  instrument 
or  other.  Now  in  these  the  like-minded  artisans  were  always  more  ready 
to  assist  him  than  their  employers  approved.  And  after  a  time  the 
machine-makers'  shops  on  all  hands  were  giving  secret  birth  to  a  wonderful 
number  of  camera  obscuras,  electrical  machines,  microscopes,  and  reflecting 
telescopes,  which  the  apt  mechanics  made  for  themselves  after  the  pattern 
which  their  philosophic  hero  had  made,  who  was  familiarly  and  lovingly 
known  by  them  all  as  Johnnie  Mac  Vicar" 

When,  therefore,  the  popular  education  of  workmen  became  the 
order  of  the  day  the  mechanics  were  prepared  to  listen,  as  to  an  old 
and  well-tried  friend,  to  the  young  lecturer,  with  his  metropolitan 
reputation  fresh  upon  him,  who  volunteered  to  instruct  them 
in  the  marvels  of  chemistry,  and  the  arts  of  self-help  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge. 

This  stir  in  favour  of  scientific  culture  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Watt  Institute  in  Dundee  in  1824,  of  which  J.  G.  Mac  Vicar  was 
one  of  the  early  promoters,  and  one  also  of  the  first  and  most 
favourite  lecturers  on  chemistry  and  natural  history. 

The  acceptance  which  his  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  popular 
culture  met,  among  his  townsmen,  during  the  ten  years  which 
elapsed  from  the  opening  of  the  Watt  Institution  in  his  native 
town  to  the  period  of  his  departure  from  home  for  a  round  of 
travel  and  study  abroad,  is  borne  amiable  witness  to  by  the  fact 
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that  the  officials  of  that  institution,  headed  by  James  Brown,  Esq., 
the  first  president,  and  186  members,  voluntarily  presented  the 
young  unbeneficed  clergyman  with  an  address,  in  which  they  thank 
him  for  his  "valuable  services,1'  and  assure  him  that  they  have 
"derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  numerous  and 
varied  lectures  "  he  had  delivered  to  them. 

He  was  now,  however,  a  probationer  of  the  church,  and  as  a 
licentiate  of  the  presbytery  of  Dundee  had  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  gifts  at  a  sacred  orator  in  the  various  pulpits  of  the 
surroundingdistricts,  as  well  as  in  any  parish  where  there  was  a 
vacancy.  He  had  no  great  anxiety,  however,  we  believe,  for 
securing  a  "  cure,"  but  took  his  place  in  the  pulpit  more  in  affec- 
tionate compliance  with  his  father  s  wish  than  from  any  felt  call  to 
the  holy  office  of  the  ministry ;  nor  did  the  necessities  of  life 
peculiarly  press  upon  him  for  decision  in  the  matter  of  a  "  living." 
His  father  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  see  him  settled,  but  at  this 
time  party  was  powerful  in  the  church,  and  John  Gibson  Mac  Vicar 
coveted  independence  of  thought;  hence,  from  his  not  being  a  Tory 
in  politics,  and  a  moderate  in  eoclesiasticism,  promotion  was  withheld 
from  him.  In  truth,  a  consciousness  of  powers  better  adapted 
to  the  discovery  of  the  truths  of  nature  and  of  science  than  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  then  prevalent  commonplaces  of  dogmatic 
theology  and  humdrum  homiletics  restrained  him  from  pressing 
within  the  fold  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  induced  him  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  likelihood  of  "  getting  a  call." 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  him  at  this  time  and  in  this  aspect  from  the 
late  Principal  Haldane's  pen. — "Mr.  MacVicar,"  he  says,  "has 
often  preacned  for  me  to  a  very  large  and  delighted  auditory.  His 
discourses  from  the  pulpit  are  characterized  by  great  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  composition,  clear  and  forcible  reasoning ;  and  while 
they  contain  sound  expositions  of  scriptural  doctrine,  they  are 
always  practical  in  their  tendency,  and  are  calculated  to  please  and 
edify  hearers  of  all  descriptions/ 

His  known  ability,  his  popular  talents,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his 
power  of  impressing  others  with  a  zeal  fired  by  his  own  energy  of 
inquiry,*  attracted  attention,  and  by  and  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  then  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  proposed  and  procured  the  adoption  of 
a  motion  for  instituting  in  that  university  a  lectureship  in  natural 
history.  To  the  office  thus  inaugurated  John  Gibson  Mac  Vicar, 
M.A.,  was  appointed  in  1827;  and  here,  for  several  years,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  interesting  and  popular  prelections  on  physical 
geography, — including  hydrography  and  meteorology,  geology, 
mineralogy,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology,  Ac.  Here, 
too,  he  commenced  the  formation  of  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
antiquities,  Ac.,  in  the  United  College,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
respectable  collection  now  existing,  and  for  which  a  special  building 
has  since  been  provided.  During  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded 
by  this  kctureship,  Mr.  Mac  Vicar  visited  Northern  Germany  and 
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Denmark.  In  Copenhagen  lie  formed  an  intimacy  with  Hans 
0.  Oersted,  the  gifted  Danish  physicist  to  whom  electro-magnetism 
owes  its  origin,  who  was  then  full  of  those  noble  views  which  made 
him  such  an  honoured  pioneer  of  scientific  progress.  This  genial 
investigator  detailed  his  discoveries  as  well  as  described  and  exhi- 
bited his  apparatus  to  the  young  St.  Andrew's  lecturer,  who 
luminously  re-explained  to  the  students  under  him  the  ideas  of  the 
great  master. 

In  the  Danish  capital,  at  this  time  also,  he  saw  much  of 
J.  P.  Schouw,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
the  greatest  European  authority  on  the  geography  of  plants; 
Jaoobson,  the  physiologist ;  Rask,  the  celebrated  linguist  ;  Thor- 
kelin,  the  Scandinavian  antiquarian,  Ac. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  MaoVicar  acquitted  himself  as 
lecturer  in  natural  philosophy  in  the  United  College  of  St.  Andrew's 
we  have  the  best  possible  evidence  in  the  references  made  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  (1830)  on  the  Scottish  universities, 
in  regard  to  the  labours  and  success  of  the  lecturer,  which  elicited 
this  unmistakable  mark  of  approbation,  that  they  recommended 
the  endowment  by  the  Crown,  as  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  university, 
of  the  class  which  he  taught,  so  useful  did  it  seem,  so  ably  was  it 
managed,  and  so  worthy  was  its  incumbent  considered. 

From  a  recent  notice  of  the  late  Job*  Goodsir,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  we  gain  the  following  testimony  to  the  influential  nature 
of  the  prelections  delivered  by  the  young  lecturer  :— 

"8t.  Andrew's  did  much  for  Good$ir>  though  not  altogether  academic- 
ally ;  he  did  more  for  himself  than  the  university  did,  or  perhaps  could. 
The  chief  St.  Andrew's  influence  was,  that  there  for  the  first  time  he 
listened  to  a  course  of  true  scientific  expositions  of  nature.  There  was  no 
formative  element  in  John  Goodsir' a  career  more  influential  than  this ;  and, 
looking  at  his  future  studies,  we  cannot  estimate  it  too  highly.  Remark- 
able as  it  may  appear  to  those  cognizant  of  the  terribly  repulsive,  dry, 
sapless  natural  history  and  biology  current  forty  years  ago  in  England, 
there  was  one  man  at  least  who  had  arrived  at  a  clear  conception  of  the 
unity  of  nature ;  who  taught  that  beasts,  fishes,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
trees  and  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  were  something  more  than  mere  objects 
of  admiration,  decorative  adjuncts  of  a  higher  sort  than  domestic  architec- 
ture permits,  not  entively  provided  for  man's  sole  material  beaefit.  .  . 
...  Dr.  MaoVicar  then  lectured,  apparently,  to  a  class  of  volunteers, 
and  among  them  was  John  Goodsir.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
teacher  still  survives,  honoured,  respected,  and  beloved  in  all  his  relations* 
aa  citisen,  clergyman,  a«i  thinker."  * 

In  1888  Mr.  Mac  Vicar  undertook,  at  the  invitation  of  the  prince 
of  Scottish  bibliopoles,  William  Blackwood,  to  set  agoing  and  to 
edit  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  a  magazine  which 
that  eminent  publisher,  in  concurrence  with  the  directors  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  intended  to  issue  in 
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eoimection  with  tbe  transactions,  prixe  essays,  Ac.,  of  that  associa- 
tion. His  editorial  contributions  to  this  journal  we  hare  reason  to 
believe  were  perused  with  interest  and  much  admired,  and  at  this 
period  it  almost  seemed  that  science  and  literature  would  carry 
aim  off  from  the  profession  for  which  he  had  been  educated. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  been  falling  away  from  the  received 
philosophy  of  chemistry,  and  was  becoming  a  sort  of  heretic  in 
science.  He  regarded  the  prevalent  theory  of  chemistry  rather  as 
a  reaction  against  the  antecedent  reveries  of  alchemy  than  as  a 
correct  reproduction  in  thought  of  the  course  of  nature.  His  views 
on  molecular  philosophy  were  given  to  tbe  world  in  the  spring  of 
1830  in  a  large  8vo.  volume,  having  for  its  title  "  The  Elements  of 
the  Economy  of  Nature ;  or,  the  Principles  of  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Physiology,"  which  bore  a  graceful  and  affectionate  dedication 
to  the  father  of  the  author,  between  whom  and  his  son  there 
existed  the  most  charming  bonds  of  intellectual  sympathy.  This 
work,  though  hastily  written,  and  somewhat  indigested,  contained 
matter  of  considerable  philosophical  importance,  but— though  it 
was  not  quite  so  unsuccessful  on  its  appearance  as  that  book  which 
hag  since  revolutionized  psychology,  David  Hume's  "  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature,"  a  work  which  "  fell  dead  born  from  the  press  " — it 
did  not  acquire  the  reputation  it  deserved.  It  does  not  appear 
that  many  were  purchased,  and  copies  are  now  scarcely  to  be 
had.  A  smaller  work  issued  a  short  time  subsequently,  entitled 
"Inquiries  concerning  the  Medium  of  Light,"  met  an  almost 
similar  fate,  and  is  now  equally  rare.  All,  however,  that  is  cogent 
and  valuable  in  these  early  product*  of  the  thoughts  of  his  seminal 
mind  is  preserved  and  bettered  in  the  author's  subsequent  works. 

The  just  expectations  which  he  had  been  led  to  form,  that  his 
lectureship  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  transmuted  into  a  professor* 
ship,  having  been  disappointed,  partly,  at  least,  we  believe,  through 
the  jealousy  against  rivals*  who  soared  to  higher  heights  of  specu- 
lation than  himself,  entertained  by  the  late  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  was  a  sort  .of  distributory  agent  of  scientific  patronage  in 
Scotland  at  that  time,  the  Bev.  John  G.  Mae  Vicar  relinquished 
that  position,  and  proceeded  to  travel  on  the  Continent  for  personal 
improvement,  study,  and  research.  During  the  winters  of  1834 
and  1835  he  resided  at  Paris,  and  having  a  thorough  conversational 
mastery  of  the  French  language,  he  not  only  received  the  full 
advantage  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Parisian  society,  but  gained 
besides,  the  benefit  of  studying  under  H.  M.  de  Blainville,  tbe 
successor  of  Cuvier,  and  the  friend  of  A.  Oomte,  whose  reputation 
as  a  zoologist  stands  high  throughout  Europe ;  Geoffrey  8t.  Hilaire, 
founder  of  the  Zoological  Acclimatisation  Society,  a  notable  inves- 
tigator of  living  structures,  and  an  able  theoriaer  on  tissues  and 
their  functions ;  and  Jesn  B.  Dumas,  then  the  newly  appointed 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  who,  bv  his  eloauence  and  profound 
views,  was  entrancing  tte  most  brilliant  audiences  Paris  could 
bring  together.     The  intervening  summer  he  spent  in  Italy,  with 
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the  intention  of  comparing  certain  views  on  aesthetics  with  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  He  was  received  into  the 
best  circles,  and  in  Borne  had  the  pleasure  of  being  admitted  as  one 
of  the  cognoscenti  into  the  studio  of  the  Phidias  of  our  century, 
Thorwaldsen.  The  results  of  his  investigations  into  the  special 
qualities  of  the  finest  paintings,  the  most  superb  architecture,  the 
grandest  sculptures,  and  the  most  remarkable  scenery  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  France,  convinced  him  that 
his  ideas  on  aesthetics  were  sound  and  scientific ;  and  he  issued  in 
London,  in  1837,  a  volume  "  On  the  Beautiful,  the  Picturesque,  and 
the  Sublime."  This  work  was  highly  popular,  its  eloquence  and 
philosophy  were  much  admired,  and  the  entire  impression  of  it  was 
speedily  sold  off. 

Dr.  Chalmers  admired  "  the  profoundness  and  ingenuity  "  of  this 
work,  and  withal  "  the  exquisite  beauty,  as  well  as  original  power 
and  expressiveness  of  the  whole  composition."  He  declares  that 
its  author  "  has  regaled  the  taste  in  the  act  of  analyzing  it,  and 
invested  the  subject  with  those  charms  of  descriptive  eloquence  and 
illustration  which  will  make  it  interesting  even  to  the  more  general 
reader ;"  and  the  work  commended  itself  to  him  as  seeming  "  to 
stand  in  a  midway  position  between  the  more  plain  and  popular 
treatises  on  the  subject  by  the  writers  of  our  own  island,  and  the 
transcendentalism  of  the  Continent."  This  work  the  author  subse- 
quently regarded  as  one  which  only  half  developed  his  views  on  the 
subject,  and  he  has  sincejsupplemented  the  theory  by  the  public* 
the  Beautiful,"  which,  while 


tion  of  a  work  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,"  which,  while 
more  concise  and  cogent,  is  less  fluent  and  oratorical,  and  therefore 
less  calculated  to  be  popular ;  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
most  capable  critics  as  an  exposition  of"  sound  and  ingenious  views," 
expressed  in  language  correct,  elegant,  and  powerful,  obviously  the 
products  of  a  mind  originally  acute  and  vigorous,  which  has  been 
cultivated  and  improved  by  extensive  learning  and  careful  reflec- 
tion. The  theory  in  these  two  works  is  so  closely  connected,  that, 
though  a  little  out  of  chronological  order,  it  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  reader  to  consider  them  as  one,  and  we  present  at 
once  the  following  outline  of  this  instructive  and  suggestive  issue  of 
the  author's  mind:— 

(ti  The  Beautiful,'  objectively  considered,  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
cosmical  law  fulfilled ;  and  consequently  to  an  adequate  intelligence— to  the 
creative  mind,  and  possibly  to  other  minds  of  orders  higher  than  man — 
the  whole  creation  is  beautiful.  But  by  man  those  objects  only  are 
adjudged  to  be  beautiful  and  awake  the  corresponding  emotions,  which  are 
so  simple,  compared  with  the  whole  of  nature,  that  the  cosmical  laws  con- 
curring and  triumphing  in  them,  and  determining  their  lineaments,  are  so 
few,  that  the  mind  of  the  spectator  when  beholding  them  (being  itself  the 
subject  of  the  same  cosmical  laws)  tends  also  to  run  spontaneously  over 
these  lineaments,  without  hindrance  or  embarrassment,  or  to  rest  itself  in  a 
state  of  repose  while  surveying  their  external  features.  Hence  the  mind 
experiences  enjoyment  while  it  gazes  on  them,  and  forms  a  judgment  that 
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they  are  somehow  (though  it  knows  not  how)  in  harmony  with  nature, 
troth,  and  goodness.  This  theory  our  author  verifies  with  much  detail 
in  the  illustrations  of  his  earlier  work,  which  render  it,  for  this  purpose,  as 
serviceable  as  his  later  one.  Thus  in  the  former  he  shows  inductively,  that 
such  beauty  as  is  expressive  or  animated  depended  on  the  contour  or  lines 
of  the  object,  and  that  such  beauty  as  was  merely  static  and  kaleidoscopic 
depended  on  the  areas  of  the  objects.  And  these  lines  he  determined  to  be 
the  elliptical  and  others  related  to  the  ellipse,  especially  those  which  result 
when  two  portions  of  two  ellipses  of  different  curvature  are  united 
continuously  and  symmetrically,  so  as  to  give  a  waving  flexure,  of  which 
Hogarth's  line  of  beauty  is  an  example.  The  areas  also  which  give  kaleido- 
scopic beauty  he  determined  to  be  the  lozenge,  and  its  quarter,  which  is  the 
beautiful  triangle  of  the  "Timsras"  of  Plato,  and  especially  the  trapesium 
of  the  same  work  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  which  consists  of  two  of  the 
same  so-called  beautiful  triangles,  united  by  their  longest  sides,  as  an  axis 
of  the  form. 

"  But  all  these  empirical  findings  of  the  first  work  are  placed  on  a  rational 
basis  in  the  second.  There  it  is  shown,  as  regards  beautiful  lines,  that  they 
are  manifestations  of  the  conic  sections,  that  is,  of  those  lines  which  it  is 
well  known  that  the  laws  of  motion,  when  embodied  in  a  dynamic  system 
(in  other  words,  the  cosmical  laws),  ever  tend  to  develop ;  and  as  regards 
beautiful  areas,  that  they  are  manifestations  of  the  triangle  of  forces  when 
doubled  (the  lozenge)  and  halved  (Plato's  beautiful  triangle);  that  is, 
that  they  are  the  simplest  combination  of  equal  and  similar  forces  which 
can  be  regarded  as  statical  in  a  mechanical  system  such  as  that  of  material 
nature.  Thus  our  author  has  completed  his  theory,  and  shown  that,  in  his 
second  work,  to  be  simply  rational,  which  in  the  first  seemed  very  mys- 
terious." 

During  the  summer  of  1837,  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Mac  Vicar  made  a 
tour  through  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Though  the  former 
was  at  that  time  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  who  subsequently  defended  himself  in  a 
"  Narrative  "  of  the  political  state  of  the  Canadas,  and  of  his  own 
proceedings  while  there;  and  the  latter,  under  its  eighth  President, 
Martin  Van  Bur  en,  was  passing  through  a  great  financial  crisis,  he 
saw  much  of  the  inner  life,  not  only  of  tnat  colony,  but  of  the 
great  Western  Bepublic,  and  had  in  some  measure,  by  suggestion, 
a  share  in  the  setting  to  its  proper  uses  in  the  interests  of  science, 
of  the  immense  fond — 100,000  dollars — left  by  James  Smitbson,  of 
London,  to  found  an  institution  in  America  "  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

Having  returned  to  his  own  country  with  a  mind  ripened  by 
study,  experience,  travel,  and  observation,  and  with  a  reputation 
made,  alike  in  the  walks  of  science  and  philosophy,  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  that  his  position  would  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  a  high  academical  position  would  be  at  once 
accorded  to  him.  But,  unhappily,  the  war  of  ecclesiastical  partisan- 
ship was  muttering  its  commencement,  and  all  posts  of  influence, 
importance,  or  emolument,  were  struggled  for  in  the  interests  of 
the  sectarianisms  of  a  church  divided  against  itself,  and  he  could 
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take  no  pleasure  in  that  passionate  fight  for  seeming  trivialities,  by 
which  the  whole  oountry  was  stirred  and  embittered. 

All  hope  of  the  dispassionate  life  of  devotion  to  science  being 
well-nigh  taken  away  from  him  by  the  distracted  state  of  things, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  Mr,  Mac  Vicar,  we  suppose,  found  it 
prudent,  and  doubtless  proper,  to  revert  to  his  profession,  and  we 
know  that  about  1838-9  he  acted  as  assistant  (or  curate)  to  Dr.  E. 
S.  Candlish  in  the  pastorate  of  St.  George's  parish,  Edinburgh,  and 
with  his  characteristic  moderation  laboured  to  promote  practical 
evangelical  religion  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  and  furious  religious 
radicalism  and  fanaticism,  and  the  equally  fiery  and  fierce  Erastian- 
iam,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  by  their  agitations  the 
natural  Christianity  of  the  northern  kingdom.  With  this  design 
he  prepared  and  published  anonymously  a  treatise  on  "  The 
Catholic  Spirit  of  True  Religion,"  which  was  intended  to 
*'  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters "  of  church  controversy, 
and  to  show  that  "not  an  outward  uniformity  over  all  (as  the 
Church  of  Borne  contends  for),  but  a  unity  of  spirit  in  variety 
of  forms  (as  in  the  churches  of  the  [Reformation),  is  a  con- 
stitution of  the  Catholic  Church,  answerable  to  the  light  of  reason, 
of  sacred  history,  and  of  Scripture ;  that  in  keeping  with  this  state 
of  things,  religious  men  of  every  evangelical  denomination  are  called 
upon,  as  disciples  of  Jesus,  to  entertain  towards  each  other,  and  the 
communion  they  severally  belong  to,  feelings  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion and  esteem ;  and  thus  to  seek  to  -arrive  at  truth  and  ultimate 
unity  over  all  through  the  medium  of  brother-love,"  without  any 
sacrifice  or  compromise  of  their  distinctive  religious  tenets.  This 
work  has  not  been  without  its  efleot  on  the  subsequent  religious 
life  of  Britain,  and  on  the  progress  of  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
Christian  unity.  The  ideas  announced  in  it  nave  become  historical ' 
now,  as  forming  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  union,  fellowship,  and 
brotherly  co-operntion  in  ;the  interests  of  scriptural  faith  and  Pro- 
testant toleration.  But  while  this  work  was  passing  through  the 
§ress,  a  change  came  over  the  prospects  of  iti  author's  life.  The 
ecratary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department — Lord  John  (now 
Earl)  Russell-~was  desirous  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Ceylon,  the  colonists  of  which,  under  the  occupation 
of  the  Dutch,  had  been  exclusively  Presbyterians  in  their  forms  of 
worship,  and  still  retained  a  preference  for  ohurohea  of  that  sort. 
On  requiring  the  heads  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  recommend  a 
suitable  person  to  aeept  such  an  important  charge,  their  choice  fell 
unanimously  on  John  G.  Mac  Vicar.  He,  on  receiving  the  nomina- 
tion, and  after  taking  the  best  advice  he  could  get  from  his  friends 
in  the  ministry,  resolved  to  accept  the  charge  thus  offered  to  him, 
and  he  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  Ceylon,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  1839.  Thus 
he  left  the  fields  of  ecclesiastical  strife,  and  bequeathed  as  his 
departing  legacy  to  the  distracted  church  and  oountry,  his  farewell 
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witness  against  the*  state  ef  things  in  which  they  were  involved,  the 
able  work  of  whioh  wo  have  mad*  mention  above. 

Ob  2nd  January,  1840,  ho  married  Miss  Jessie  B.  MacDonald,  of 
Kinloch-Moidart,  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Bobertson,  hiatorian  of 
Scotland  and  Ameriea,  and  biographer  of  Charles  V. ;  and,  patting 
through  f  ranee  and  Italy,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  went  to  hit 
new  borne  in  "  the  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane."  While  here 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  bus  previously  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that "  he  zealously  engaged  in  hit 
pastoral  duties,  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  edu* 
cation  among  the  native  races,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  the 
assiduous  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  moral  and  physical,  to  which  he 
had  always  been  attached."  Sir.  James  Emerson  Tennant,  author 
of  "  Ceylon,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Topographical,"  who  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  states  that  he  "  held  the, 
highest  offioe  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  colony,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  it  moat  satisfactorily,  displaying  administrative 
talents  of  extraordinary  value,  and  that  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  island  by  the  voluntary  duties  he 
undertook,  involving  scholarship  and  attainments  of  a  very  high 
order,  in  conjunction  with  the  scientific  societies  of  Ceylon.'  For 
many  yean,  besides  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  pastorate,  and  all 
the  interest*  involved  in  it,  and  exercising  a  watchful  inspectorate 
over  education,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expounding  all  the  newest  and 
highest  views  of  science—the  issue  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  hit 
extensive  reading  combined, — which  attracted  attention  in  the  best 
intellectual  circles. 

These  ketnree,  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
Colombo,  a  competent  witness  who  has  since  filled  the  chair  of  Logio 
in  the  Hindoo  College,  Calcutta,  Dr.  W.  Knighton  says-""  impressed 
the  auditors  not  less  by  the  profundity  of  the  learning  they  dis- 
played than  by  the  ease  with  which  the  lecturer  rendered  the  most 
abstruse  subjeett  clear  and  comprehensible  to  ordinary  minds."  He 
was  besides  a  contributor  to  the  Calcutta  Mevieto,  the  Transaction* 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal* 
as  well  as  the  Transactions  of  the  -Royal,  the  Wemerian,  and  the 
Botanical  Societies  of  Edinburgh  on  subjects  of  specific  interest  to 
the  several  readers  of  these  serials ;  and  he  took  the  valuable  initia- 
tory steps  by  which  an  "  Association  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Cottage  Husbandry  "  was  established  in  Ceylon. 

In  that  island  the  heat  daring  a  great  part  of  the  day  all  the  rear 
round  forbide  any  kind  of  everciee — saeept  that  of  thinking ;  and  the 
leisure  which  was  thus  imposed  by  the  insupportable  heat  of  the 
climate,  rendered  meat  oangeeiai  to  philosophic  thought  by  the 
pleasn Tit  influence  of  the  sea-breese,  the  colonial  chaplain  of  the 
aeotcn  Carch  seems  to  have  devoted  to  profound  speculations  on 
nind  and  on  the  foam*,  of  thought*  with  the  design*  it  possible,  "  to 
▼inchoate  the  spiritual  nejiftre,  the  liberty  aad  the  responsibility  of 
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man,  in  a  manner  which  might  be  scientific  in  form  though  popular 
in  substance,  and  so  find  readers  among  those  who— idolizing  science 
all  the  while— were  falling  so  fast  into  the  contrary  opinions — 
opinions  which,  whenever  they  hare  become  popular,  have  proved 
no  less  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  society  than  to  that  of  individuals 
when  held  in  private : "  at  least,  so  we  gather  from  several  allusions 
scattered  through  the  work  from  thepreface  to  which  this  sentence 
is  quoted — viz.,  "  An  Inquiry  into  Human  Nature  " — "  a  resump- 
tion," as  the  compounded  title  indicates,  "of  Philosophical  Specula- 
tion at  the  point  where  Hume's  'Treatise  on  Human  Nature'  and 
Reid's  'Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind'  started,  and  an  attempt  to 
bring  into  one  the  philosophy  of  Science  and  of  Common  Sense." 

This  work  was  published  in  1853 — the  author  having  returned  to 
Scotland  on  medical  furlough  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  having 
found  "  no  less  need  of  works  vindicating  in  a  scientific  way  the 
grandeur  of  human  nature  than  when  he  left,  and  for  rescuing 
psychology  from  its  threatened  absorption  into  physiology  " — "a« 
a  contribution'  slender  indeed,  but  earnest,  towards  this  end ;  and 
though  with  certain  fears,  yet  not  without  a  hope  also,  of  being 
encouraged  to  follow  it  up  by  a  more  scientific  and  probably  also  a 
more  extended  treatise,  in  which  the  psychological  views  that  are 
but  hurriedly  and  incidentally  indicated  in  this  are  fully  expanded 
in  scientific  connection."  This  book  gained  instant  recognition  in 
the  philosophical  world  for  soundness  of  view,  comprehensiveness 
of  system,  and  precision  of  statement ;  as  marked  throughout  by 
great  acuteness  of  perception,  and  singular  originality  of  thought, 
excellent  in  object  and  ingenious  in  illustration,  and  as  likely  to 
produce  better  fruits  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  popularity.  ••  In 
the  metaphysical  field,"  even  the  Westminster  Review  affirmed,  "  we 
encounter  a  new  name,  which  the  world  will  hereafter  recognise." 

The  approval  which  this  work  obtained  excited  the  attention  of 
the  Church,  and  procured  him  the  offer  of  several  appointments  to 
the  pastoral  office  in  his  native  country.  Of  these,  though  not 
offering  the  highest  emolument,  he  accepted  the  presentation  to  the 
parish  of  Moffat,  having  been  commended  to  the  regard  of  the 
patron,  John  James  Hope  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  Annandale,  as  being 
"  not  more  eminent  as  a  profound  divine,  an  accomplished  man  of 
science,  than  as  a  minister  of  the  highest  character."  To  this  parish, 
after  due  formalities,  "  Dr.  Mac  Vicar,  late  of  Ceylon,"  was  inducted 
in  July,  1858,  and  in  that  pleasant  locality,  amid  the  southern  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  he  resides  in  rural  yet  learned  retirement,  as 
"guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"  to  his  people,  warmly  admired 
by  the  numerous  visitors  who,  attracted  by  the  amenity  and 
salubrity  of  Moffat  as  a  health  resort,  attend  his  ministrations, 
and  belovedly  recognised  by  many  illustrious  thinkers,  who  call 
upon  him  in  his  philosophical  retreat. 

Dr.  Mae  Vicar  preaches  for  the  most  part  extempore,  in  language 
choice,  chaste,  varied,  and  perspicuous.;  his  sermons  are  generally 
logically  developed,  having  a  root  of  doctrine,  a  stem  and  spreading 
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branches  of  speculation  or  exposition,  and  a  fruit  of  practical  holi- 
ness as  the  test  of  the  ralue  of  the  doctrine,  and  a  justification  of 
its  place  in  the  divine  scheme  of  Christianity.  His  expositions 
of  Scripture  go  far  below  a  mere  assent  to  the  dogmatic  contents  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith ;  he  gives  his  grounds  in  reason  for  consent 
to  them.  It  cannot  bat  be  matter  of  regret  to  those  who  love  a 
reasoned  send  reasonable  theology,  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity 
from  a  chair  of  Christian  Ethics  of  expounding  his  fine  and 
refining  views  of  human  life  under  the  discipline  of  true  religious 
culture,  for  he  would  have  thence  inculcated  a  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  of  great  power,  purity,  and  pervasiveness,  capable  of 
showing  that  the  true  interests  of  human  life  are  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with — nay,  absolutely  dependent  upon—-"  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

In  1854,  when  the  Frinoipalship  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  vacant  t>y  the  demise  of 
Dr.  Haldane,  Dr.  MaoVicar  was  a  candidate  for  the  appointment, 
and  presented  very  high  testimonials  to  the  Crown  in  his  favour, 
unsuccessfully.  Again,  in  May,  1866,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  Edinburgh ;  but  the  professorships  in  the  metropolitan 
university  have  been  of  late  conferred  more  from  considerations  of 
sect  and  party  than  of  merit  and  approved  endeavour,  and  his 
claim  was  disregarded  by  the  electors.  He  has  not  since,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  made  any  effort  to  receire  the  recognition  in  academic 
circles  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  seems  to  be  contented  to  do  the 
work  that  lies  before  him,  and  to  accept  with  philosophic  equa- 
nimity the  sphere  of  labour  allotted  to  him.  But  ever  and  anon 
some  bright  effusion  of  his  thoughts  appears  in  the  public  prints  of 
the  time,  or  are  given  utterance  to  in  some  of  the  scientific  associa- 
tions of  our  age.  His  chemical  views  have  been  expounded  in  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Dundee ;  he 
was  an  acceptable  lecturer  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, where,  in  1854,  he  prelected  on  the  philosophy  of  the  beauti- 
ful ;  at  many  of  the  popular  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge he  has  lectured  to  interested  audiences ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
scientific  journals  owe  brilliant  pages  to  his  pen. 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  width  of  the  sweep  of  Dr.  Mac  Vicar's 
thoughts  to  quote  the  subjects  of  a  few  of  his  recent  contributions, 
which  happen  to  be  known  to  us :— "  On  the  Laws  of  Symmetry  in 
Bodies,"  "  On  the  Forces  which  determine  the  Crystalline  State  of 
Bodies,"  "  A  Speculation  on  the  Molecules  of  Bodies,"  "The  Theory 
ot  the  Terminal  Fructification  of  the  Simple  Plant,  of  Ovules,  Pollen, 
and  Spores,"  "On  the  Possibility  of  representing  by  Diagrams  the 
Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Molecules  of  Bodies,"  "  On  the 
General  Principles  of  Vegetable  Morphology,"  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Arboriculture  and  Landscape  Gardening."  Of  distinct  worts  the 
following  are  known  to  the  present  writer  »— "  Elements  of  the 
Economy  of  Nature,"  1856  (a  fragment),  containing  the  "  heads  of 
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his  methods  and  hi*  principal  results,"  and  intended  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  a  "  right  method  of  research/'  and  to  s how  that  if  "  the 
accurate  logic  and  vast  synthetic  power  of  positive  geometry  [were] 
substituted  for  the  vague  Pythagoreanism  that  prevails— which, 
while  declining  that  mime,  would  undoabtedly  be  disowned  by  the 
philosopher  of  Samoa,  "—some  of  the  ••  most  interesting  of  all  possible 
problems  in  material  nature  "  might  be  solved  and  set  at  rest.  Of 
the  speculations  of  the  author  on  this  subject  the  best  judge  then 
living,  Professor  Faraday,  said,  "  They  give  aid  for  advancing  to  a 
right  completion  that  which  is  at  present  imperfect  to  our  under- 
standing." "  The  First  Lines  of  Science  simplified,  and  the  Struc- 
ture of  Molecules  attempted,"  1860,  continues  and  extends  the  same 
speculations,  and  shows  that  "  the  groundwork  of  the  eoonomyof 
nature  and  man"  are  governed  by  similar  cosmical  laws.  Mis 
most  recent  work— the  work  which  contains,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  reached,  the  ultimate  of  the  author's  theory— the  work  winch 
he  posits  as  his  contribution  to  the  speculative  thought  of  our  age 
at  once  in  science  and  philosophy,  is  entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  a  Phi- 
losophy,"— Part  I.,  Mind;  its  Powers  and  Capacities,  and  its  Relation 
to  Matter.  Part  IL,  Matter  and  Molecular  Morphology— the  ele- 
mental Synthesis  by  diagrams — appeared  in  1868,  and  is  considered 
such  by  the  present  writer  as  to  give  the  author  a  very  high  place 
among  "Modern  Metaphysicians."  The  title  of  the  work  is 
borrowed  from  UneEsquissed'vne  Philosophic,  published  1840—1846 
by  the  once  famous  and  always  eccentric  thinker,  Abbe*  Felicite* 
Robert  Lamennais  (1783—1854),  but  the  philosophy  itself  is  "na» 
tire  and  endued  "  as  regards  expository  psychology  of  "  the  con- 
stitutional instincts  or  inspirations  of  humanity,  with  which  specu- 
lative minds  mar  indeed  dally  for  a  generation,  but  which  are  ulti- 
mately inexorable,"  and  as  regards  physics  bringing  forward  views 
"as  antithetic  to  existing  hypotheses  in  chemistry  as  the  New- 
tonian system  was  at  its  first  publication  to  the  Vortices  of  Des- 
cartes,"— an  attempt,  the  boldness  of  which  deserves  higher  recog- 
nition than  serials  m  general  dare  venture  to  give. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  supply  some  account  of  the  views  which  this 
work  contains. 

Philosophy  is  "  a  cycle  of  thought,  descriptive  in  an  orderly  way  of  what 
is  held  to  be  reality,  in  which  everything  that  w  cognizable  has  its  own 
place,  and  which  in  everything  thatis  introduced,  while  it  stands  in  the  last 
analysis  on  a  solid  basis,  proves  also  to  be  harmonious  with  its  concomitants 
and  its  consequents,  or,  in  other  words,  is  explained  and  justified  by  them." 

The  first  part  begins  with  Prolegomena  (I)  on  the  actual  state  of  philo- 
sophy and  science,  which  is  regarded  as  in  the  last  degree  unsatisfactory ; 
(2)  on  the  method  in  soience  now  popular,  which  is  held  to  be  inadequate 
to  reach  reality  in  any  sphere ;  and  (3)  on  consciousness  as  an  organ  of 
truth.  And  here  the  author's  characteristic  views  declare  themselves  in 
strong  colours.  He  claims  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  those  logical 
contradictions  in  thought  which  Kant  named  "the  antinomies  of  pure 
reason''  and  which  are  now  invoked  to  suoh  an  extent  to  exclude  from  the 
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region  of  certainty  these  truths  which  in  all  ages,  hot  the  present,  hare  been 
regarded  a*  the  proper  themes  of  philosophy,  vis.,  God,  creation,  liberty, 
Borahty,  immortality.  According  to  his  view,  these  contradictory  conclusions 
are  not  of  equal  authority,  but  that  which  gives  limitation  and  negation  is 
personal  or  private  and  of  subordinate  authority  merely,  while  that 
which  gives  the  simple  affirmative,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  is  oosmioal 
and  of  permanent  authority.  Instead  of  being  antinomies  in  pure  reason  he 
regards  these  contradictions  as  merely  the  antUogii  of  consciousness,  the 
alternately  passive  and  active  state  of  the  embodied  mind. 

To  bring  out  this  theory  of  consciousness  he  postulates  nothing  more 
than  the  existence  of  individualised  realities,  or  elements  of  substance  or 
power;  for  these  two  he  regards  not  as  really  different,  but  the  one  the  statical, 
the  other  the  dynamical  conception  of  the  same  thing.  Moreover,  these 
aftsments,  while  they  are  individualised,  he  also  regards  as  essentially 
relational  to  one  another,  and  thus  not  merely  a  multitude,  but  a  multitude 
fitted  for  forming  a  oommo:  This,  tJ»  relational  element  in  every  reality, 
he  regards  as  a  •ety-to-otker)  or  a  reciprocal  self-manifesting  power,  as  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  we  cannot  compass  the  conception  of  anything  as 
existing,  while  at  the  same  time  that  thing  is  completely  non-manifesting 
or  utterly  undisooverable  by  every  intelligence  whatsoever.  Suppose,  then, 
two  elements  of  reality,  differing  in  the  amount  of  reality,  substance,  or 
potentiality  of  which  each  consists,  and  such  that  the  weaker  of  the  two 
is  wholly  absorbed,  fixed,  or  stereotyped  by  the  self-manifesting  power  of 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  while  smo  stronger  is  fixed  or  stereotyped  by 
the  self-manifesting  power  of  the  weaker,  only  in  part  and  as  it  were  on 
the  eurfaoe,  its  interior  retaining  its  own  proper  potentiality ;  then  the 
latter,  being  thus  differentiated,  must  possess  a  twofold  self-manifesting 
power.  It  most  be  self-manifesting  to  self,  •'.  #.,  it  most  be  conscious. 
Thus  oar  author  claims  and  secures  liberty  ss  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
fairy  developed  conscioosness.  The  pendant  to  this  theory  of  conscious- 
ness is,  that  if  the  free  perceptive  potentiality,  that  is,  if  the  personality  of 
the  mind  could  be  altogether  hushed  daring  an  observation,  or  could  be 
brought  into  sustained  unison  with  the  impressions  that  are  made  upon 
the  mind  from  without,  then  all  those  antilogies  would  vanish,  and  man 
would  see  things  as  they  are.  Hers  the  author  agrees  with  the  philosophers 
of  India,  with  Schelling  and  others.  But  his  view  of  what  may  be  called 
the  genesis  and  structure  of  consciousness  is,  we  apprehend,  both  new  and 
invportant.  If  it  be  granted,  then  the  reason  for  excluding  from  the 
domain  of  science  (in  eonseauenee  of  the  contradictions  in  which  they 
involve  thought)  those  great  themes  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  special  themes  of  philosophy,  God,  the  soul,  liberty,  morality,  im- 
mortality, fails  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  how  are  we  to  decide  between  the  relative  claims  of  matter  and 
spirit  ?  Are  they  the  same  in  substance,  except  that  matter  is  that  which 
is*  wholly  absorbed,  fixed,  and  stereotyped  from  without ;  while  spirit  is 
that  which  along  with  an  adequate  impressibility  or  responsiveness  to 
external  impressions  can  also  act  from  within,  in  its  own  right,  and  in  virtue 
of  its  own  proper  potentiality  ?  Perhaps  this  distinction  comes  [very  near 
the  truth,  and  we  think  he  would  accept  of  this  report  of  his  philosophy  if 
we  were  to  say  that  be  regards  mind  and  matter  as  substantially  the  same 
indeed,  but  essentially  different,  thit  is,  the  same  in  the  substance  of  which 
both  consist,  but  wholly  different  in  their  characteristic  attributes. 
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But  to  understand  their  interrelations  it  is  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
more  into  detail,  and  more  especially  to  mark  that  point  around  which  all 
this  writer's  ideas  revolve  as  in  a  cycle.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
universe  of  being,  as  aotually  existing  in  time,  consists  of  two  harmonious 
yet  antithetic  elements,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the  absolute  and  the 
relative,  the  aboriginal  and  the  produced, — more  familiarly,  the  Creator  and 
the  creation,  the  latter  being  the  work  of  God,  the  expression  and  embodi- 
ment in  a  true  dynamism  or  effective  reality  of  the  divine  idea  or  design 
that  it  should  be  as  it  if  and  should  work  as  it  does.  These  two,  God  and 
nature,*  he  postulates  as  data  of  normal  intuition,  and  the  relations  between 
them,  which  has  been  stated,  results  from  his  theory  of  the  synthetico- 
analytio  structure  of  consciousness.  When  this  is  held  in  synthesis 
merely,  as  tends  to  be  the  case  in  minds  in  whioh  intellectuality  is  dominant, 
a  Pantheistic  view  is  taken.  These  two  are  confounded  as  one.  When 
held  in  analysis  merely,  as  tends  to  be  the  case  in  minds  in  whom  individu- 
ality is  dominant,  they  are  regarded  as  two,  with  merely  an  incidental 
connection — a  connection  by  miracle.  But  when  held  according  to  the 
synthetico-analytical  or  normal  rhythm  of  consciousness,  and  the  teaching 
of  normal  intuition  in  its  fulness,  they  are  both  held  as  has  been  stated,  that 
is,  as  Creator  and  creation,  the  middle  terms  or  bond  of  union  being  provi- 
dence in  the  Creator  and  plasticity  in  the  creation. 

And  here  he  meets  the  question,  why  a  creation  at  all  P  What  motive  can 
be  conceived  in  a  Mind  in  whom  all  fulness  already  dwells  to  award  existence  to 
that  which,  being  necessarily  finite,  cannot  but  be  comparatively  imperfect  P 
This  difficulty  is  solved  by  considering  the  nature  of  a  perfect  mind  when 
in  a  state  of  perfect  well-being,  that  is,  of  perfect  goodness  and  perfect  happi- 
ness. Perfect  goodness  cannot  but  be  moved  to  extend  happiness,  which 
is  the  condition  of  its  own  existence.  But  so  long  as  only  one,  only  God  exists, 
only  one  can  be  happy,  while  by  awarding  existence  to  a  creation  an  all  but 
infinite  number  may  be  so.  The  Almighty  One  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  manifest  himself  as  a  Creator.  And  this  the  author  verifies  by  showing 
that  in  all  sentient  creatures  a  state  of  well-being  has  been  appointed  to  be  a 
state  of  happiness,  and  that  creation,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  teeming  with 
sentient  creatures  wherever  life  is  possible. 

This  theory  of  creation  also  determines  to  a  certain  extent  the  form  of 
creation.  Thus  sensibility  implies  individuality ;  creation,  therefore,  can- 
not be  one  continuous  mass  or  medium.  It  must  consist  of  individualized 
elements,  and  of  these,  provided  sensibility  may  attach  to  the  least,  we  are 
to  expect  a  maximum  in  point  of  number.  Now  it  is  certain  that  creation 
does  consist,  and  that  to  a  marvellous  extent,  of  individualized  elements. 
Nor  let  it  be  inferred  that  this  parti tion men  t  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
destroy  this  argument  for  its  existence,  since  neither  the  ethereal  nor 
material  elements  are  capable  of  sensibility  or  enjoyment.  In  fact,  the 
theory  of  Creator  and  creation,  while  to  a  certain  extent  it  gives  the  form 
of  creation,  gives  also  the  creational  or  cosmical  law,  and  that  law  demands 
such  an  extensive  diffusion  in  space,  and  consequently  such  an  extreme 
attenuation  of  reality,  that,  in  the  individualized  elements  that  have  been 
referred  to,  sensibility  is  no  longer  possible.  But  it  also  implies  the  con- 
fluence again  and  unification  of  these  most  attenuated  elements  into 
individualities  of  more  substance  and  greater  potentiality,  to  which 
sensibilty  will  belong,  and  which  shall  attain  to  happiness  as  soon  as  they 
attain  to  the  conditions  of  their  well-being  or  enter  cosmical  order. 
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This  cosmical  law  it  implied  in  the  conception  that  the  creation  it  to  be 
the  manifestation  and  embodiment  of  the  dirine  Mind  when  acting  in  this 
direction.  It  consequently  implies  that  created  reality,  or  the  material  of 
creation,  shall  be  perfectly  plastio  under  the  divine  Being  and  attributes, 
which  are  everywhere  present,  to  mould  it  and  to  maintain  it  according  to  the 
mould.  In  a  word,  the  material  of  creation  must  be  an  essentially 
assimilative  substance.  The  individualised  elements  of  whioh  the  creation 
consists  must  tend,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  assimilate  themselves  in  their 
being  and  properties  (1)  to  the  divine  Being  and  attributes,  and  (2)  to  them- 
selves and  to  each  other. 

And  thus  creation  distributes  itself  into  three  orders  of  beings  or  things  i 

1.  Those  in  which  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  substanoe  or  potentiality 
in  the  individual  is  so  great  that  that  individual  is  assimilated  to  the 
Creator  in  possessing  a  reserve  of  power  of  its  own,  even  under  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  all  that  is  external  to  itself,  and  is  consequently  in  possession 
of  consciousness,  liberty,  Ac.  We  thus  obtain  spirit  and  the  world  of 
spirits. 

2.  Those  in  whioh  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  being  or  substance  in  the 
individual  is  such  that  its  characteristic  is  to  be  assimilated  to  itself  in 
successive  moments  of  its  existence,  and  every  successive  moment  is  stereo- 
typed by  the  preceding  moment,  in  so  far  as  the  individualised  element  is 
itself  concerned,  so  that  it  tends  to  rest  as  it  has  been  resting,  and  to  drive 
as  it  has  been  driven,  and,  in  a  word,  possesses  a  est  tnertut  merely,  and 
exhibits  no  vis  voluntatis.  And  thus  we  obtain  matter  and  the  material 
world. 

3.  Those  in  which  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  being  or  substanoe  is  so 
small  that  self-assimilative  power,  inertia,  is  on  the  eve  of  vanishing,  and 
their  characteristic  is  to  assimilate  themselves  to  other  beings  and  things 
and  to  each  other  merely,  and  thus  to  transmit  with  another  maximum 
velocity  from  one  to  another  any  assimilation  effected  in  them  by  a  being 
or  thing  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  submit  to  that  assimilative  action  most 
completely,  so  as  to  represent  that  being  or  thing  most  truthfully.  And 
thus  we  obtain  ®ther  and  the  tsthereal  medium  or  medium  of  light. 

The  Spirit  World.  The  cosmical  law  of  assimilation,  or  (which  is  the 
same)  the  steadfast  will  of  God  in  action,  gives,  first  of  all,  finite  beings 
assimilated  to  the  Creator  as  the  Almighty,  that  is,  beings  possessed  of 
power,  which  is  necessarily  finite  in  amount  indeed,  but  which  is  fully  individu- 
alized or  free,  this  freedom,  however,  not  consisting  in  mere  madness,  but  in 
freedom  of  choice.  This  category  is  secured  because  the  same  law  of  assimi- 
lation in  giving  to  the  creature  power  and  liberty,  as  representative  of  the 
Creator  as  the  Almighty  One,  gives  also,  along  with  this  dangerous  gift, 
principles  for  the  right  guidance  of  liberty,  which  are  representative  of  the 
Creator  as  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  viz.,  religious  and  moral  obligation 
and  reason. 

And  when  developing  this  part  of  his  philosophy,  which  is  philosophy 
par  excellence,  the  author  shows  in  detail  that  both  these  noble 
faculties,  as  also  all  the  others  which  are  commonly  recognised,  percep- 
tion, the  formation  .of  ideas  in  the  mind,  retention  of  these  ideas, 
memory,  abstraction,  classification,  generalization,  in  a  word,  all  the 
elemental  capacities  of  the  mind  are  phenomena  of  assimilation,  now  to  the 
Creator,  now  to  the  creature,  now  to  self  alone ;  while  attention,  judgment, 
taste,  reasoning,  imagining,  discovering,  &c.,  are  manifestations  of  the  same 
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law,  in  play  witfo  the  individualised  power  or  liberty  of  the  individual. 
Thus  the  author's  train  of  thought  first  leads  him  to  look  for  the  ewtenee 
of  a  world  of  •pints,  and  that  a  hierarchy,  composed  of  orders  of  spirits 
of  varying  dignity,  eo  as  may  beat  fill  up  toe  interval  between  Him  who  ie 
the  Author  of  all,  and  those  individualised  beings  and  things  which  exist  so 
far  down  the  stream  of  being  that  the  virtue  of  sensibility  is  quite  gone 
out  of  them,  and  instead  of  the"  •»  voUntati*  there  remains  only  the  ear 
inertia. 

In  regard  to  man,  considered  as  a  member  of  the  spirit  world,  he  shows 
that  along  with  religious  and  moral  obligations  and  reason  he  has  other 
principles  of  guidance  to  enable  him  rightly  to  acquit  himself  in  bis  actual 
-  relations,  viz.,  the  assimilative  action  of  his  specific  organisation  upon  the 
spirit  within,  principles  which  are  as  determinate  as  that  organisation  itself, 
and  which  are  such  as  to  suggest  actions,  placing  and  keeping  man  in  har- 
mony with  his  material  environments,  thus  rendering  possible  to  him  the 
maintenance  of  the  difficult  mixed  life  which  he  is  called  upon  to  lead  in 
this  planet.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  new  theory  of  spirit  in  general, 
and  of  human  nature  in  particular,  exclusive  of  a  peculiar  view  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  spiritual  part  of  our  being,  which,  in  this  philosophy,  comas 
to  be  described  only  after  the  organisation  has  been  discussed.  The  law, 
the  ground,  is  the  existence  of  power  and  liberty  in  the  individual.  It  is, 
therefore,  antithetic  to  every  form  of  pantheism,  while  yet  the  application 
to  the  free  spirit  of  the  law  of  universal  assimilation  invests  it  with  all  the 
scientific  advantages  of  pantheism.  In  doing  so,  this  eosmioal  law,  which 
thus  supplies  principles  of  guidance  to  the  free  spirit,  if  it  choose  practi- 
cally to  accent  and  follow  them,  abo  oonstitases  -the  free  spirit  a  moral 
agent,  capable  of  merit  and  demerit,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  words,  and 
justly  subjected  to  rewards  and  punishment*.  This  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  catholic  convictions  of  humanity,  and  altogether  opposed  to  an 
opinion  too  prevalent  among  scientific  men  in  the  present  day,  vis.,  that 
man  is  merely  a  part  of  an  always  necessarily  and  fatally  working  Dynamism, 
which  constitutes  the  universe  of  being,— the  personal  liberty  which  con- 
sciousness affirms  being  merely  the  emhavrrasameut  of  ignorance,  and  the 
supposed  responsibility  attaching  to  it  simply  a  delusion  aroused  by 
fear. 

J%e  Attkerml  World.  But  guided  by  this  all-embracing  and  alone 
available  law  of  «ssimiletiou,  we  are  to  expect  that  while  finite  being  shall 
be  assimilated  to  the  Creator  as  the  Almighty,  on  the  one  band,  and  thus 
give  forth  beings  possessing  power,  in  a  word  a  spirit-world,  we  are  also  to 
expect  that  it  shall  tend  to  be  assimisated  to  the  Creator  as  inhabiting  im- 
mensity and  eternity  on  the  other  hand,  and  shall  thus  be  diffused  through 
all  space,  and  therefore  also,  since  it  is  finite,  shall  be  attenuated,  or 'be- 
come powerless  to  the  utmost.  Now  this  deduction  leads  to  the  conception 
of  a  medium,  which  shall  possess  the  following  characteristics.  (1)  Along 
with  all  its  individualised  properties  its  eetf-metiifesimg  power  must  be  on 
the  eve  of  vanishing.  When  existing,  or  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
objects  in  it,  therefore,  it  must  be  perfectly  transparent  to  the  greatest 
distances.  (2)  Its  self-assimilative  power  must  be  a  minimum,  and  thus 
it  must  be  eeetmilable  most  completely  to  the  objects  which  exist  and  act 
in  it,  and  must  therefore,  image,  or  represent  them  most  truthfully,  and 
that  to  the  greatest  distances.  (3)  Motion  must  take  place  in  it  with  the 
east  possible  resistance,  while  its  continuity,  as  a  medium  (for  it  must 
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occupy  ail  space  to  the  utmost),  must  be  a  maximum.  All  motion*  in  it 
therefore,  will  be  propagated  through  it  with  a  maximum  velocity.  («) 
The  self-oonservative  power  of  its  elements  must  be  very  small.  And 
toss  afore,  since  the  unity  of  the  Creator  expressed  in  terms  of  the  law  of 
assimilation  is  a  tendency  in  separate  elements  ef  being  to  unification,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  these  minim  element*  of  this  universal  medium  shall 
tend  to  flow  again  into  unities,  eaeh  of  which  shall  possess  more  reality, 
being,  or  substance,  or  which  is  the  same,  a  greater  potentiality  than  the 
individual  mtheeeal  elements. 

Thus  we  have,  as  she  opposite  pale  to  the  world  of  spirits,  a  state  of 
being,  whose  position  in  nature  and  whose  properties  answers  completely 
to  the  universal  other ;  and  also  a  state  of  being,  which,  though  wholly 
■pathetic  itself,  is  yet  capable  of  being  redeemed,  and  of  becoming  the 
aether  of  spirits,  while  meantime,  and  Bemainiog  as  it  is,  it  is  capable  in  an 
eminent  degree  of  being  a  same  tor  spirits,  and  for  opening  up  the  universe 
to  thorn  through  the  beautiful  and  glorieus  symbolisms  of  light  and 


fa*  Materiel  World.  Bat  daring  the  appointed  confluence  of  the 
gthssnsl,  or  least  elements  of  being  into  unities  of  higher  orders,  under  the 
every where  present  unity  of  the  great  Creator,  and  the  restoration  to  liberty 
of  that  wnmh  (as  distributed  in  eether)  has  lost  it,  a  Tcry  remarkable 
sssnh  must  accrue,  a  result  which  appears  as  if  it  would  forbid  altogether 
the  redemption  of  being  and  its  scsteiwanti  to  life,  if  ever  it  had  been  called 
upon  to  represent  the  immensity  of  the  Creator,  that  is,  to  assist  in  consti- 
tuting the  universal  other.  For  -wader  the  law  of  ■ismiilatiup,  all  the 
■ehoseal  elements  must  be  identical  considered  as  centres  of  force,  and  all 
spherical  considered  as  forms.  Suppose,  then,  that  under  the  unifying  opera- 
tion of  assimilation  they  are  coming  together,  ao  as  to  foam  clusters  or 
nebulous  speaks  in  the  celestial  spaces ;  the  innenmost  layer  or  wall  of  aH 
snob  cluster*  most,  under  the  same  law,  oeasist  of  a  definite  numwtr«f 
^hevealelemenasatsditinetwMS,  which  alone  shall  be  stabsai  And  this 
aamber  andstruetare  must  be  the  scene  in  all;  snoworer,  it  ■  to  4>©  expected 
that  when  the  nlnstor  hs<kgiiiwn,aoMt»oonaistofaoartain  number  orstths* 
seal  eiomonts,  its  centripetal  pressure  will  bo  such  that  this  innermost  layer, 
of  arboreal  clemcats  (each  being  in  possession  of  but  little  salf-oonservatrvo 
power)  shall  yield  to  the  central  pressure,  and  become  confluent  into  a  unity, 
r  order 


thus  .giving  to  nature  a  «*ew  order  of  being.  And  this  will  occur  in  all  the 
clusters  fanning  in  erery  region  of  the  celestial  spaces  when  the  amount  of 
Btessnee  in«aeh  is  the  same,  and  shenufufo  whan  the  quantity  in  each  is 
the  same.  Thus  in  the  umvesewl  wither  we  have  a  new  order  of  being,  an 
element  consisting  of  a  imiflad  nucleus  or  oentre  of  force  which  is  truly 
one,  sadenhiofo  is  muah  mere  powerful  than  the  sftheroal  centre  of  force, 
while  it  is  also  invested  by  an  ssthsntisl  atmosphere.  Now  of  this  new  de- 
ment, with  which  it  thus  seems  as  if  all  apace  will  tend  to  be  sown,  all  the 
athsr  granulated,  what  may  wo  expect  the  properties  to  be  P  The  ethereal 
slsmsnt,  that  is,  "Reality  in  its  mast  attenuated  state,  we  supposed  to  be  oa- 
pableof  manifesting  theoosmieal  law  of  assimilation  only  by  its  capacity  of 
submitting  to  be  assimilated  to  other  beings-and  things.  We  supposed  thai 
kerns  too  weak  to  be  eapahle+f  sauhuilating  itself  to  itself  also.  Let  us 
suppose  now  that  this  new  element,  whsoh  cannot  be  soweak  as  tbesstheveal 
element,  possesses  this  power  of  self-aastanlatiou,  and  let  us  see  what  it 
gives  us.  First,  then,  as  to  time :  if  it  assimilate  itself  this  moment  to  itself 
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as  it  existed  last  moment,  it  must  either  rest  as  it  was  resting  or  drire  as 
it  was  being  driven.  Now  this  is  as  much  as  to  pay  that  it  must  possess 
the  vie  inertia  or  inertia.  Again  as  to  space :  given  more  than  one  such  ele- 
ment,' and  then  under  the  law  of  assimilation  as  to  the  space  they  occupy 
(or  more  generally  under  the  law  of  unification)  they  must  tend  into  one 
place,  and  being  possessed  of  a  vie  inertia,  this  they  must  do  with  pressure 
towards  the  place  whither  they  are  tending.  Now  this  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  must  gravitate.  Again,  each  element  being  self-conservative 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  {ethereal  elements,  it  may  be  inferred  that  when 
they,  like  the  arthereal  elements,  unify  into  clusters  also,  and  while  their 
s&thereal  atmospheres  are  becoming  more  or  less  confluent  so  as  to  form'one 
arthereal  atmosphere  for  the  cluster,  the  nuclei  shall  each  conserve  itself  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  confluence  of  nuclei,  but  only  a  molecule,  its  central 
parts  consisting  of  the  same  order  of  being  or  kind  of  thing  as  its  peripheral. 
Moreover  such  molecules  will,  under  the  same  law  of  unification  on  the  one 
hand,  tend  to  form  into  masses,  and  under  the  law  of  assimilation  (to  what 
they  were  before)  tend  also  on  the  other  hand  to  expand  into  aeriforms 
similar  to  the  eether.  In  a  word,  in  this  new  order  of  elements  we  have  what 
possesses  the  well-known  properties  of  matter,  the  individual  element  being 
the  true  unit  of  weight. 

This  is  the  special  field  of  inquiry  in  which  Dr.  MsoVicar'e  fame  is 
certain;  on  this  topic  he  has  expended  the  research  and  thought  of  the  third 
of  a  century,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  ideas 
from  their  somewhat  crude  form,  as  published  in  1829,  to  their  completely 
elaborated  exposition  in  the  present  work.  But  the  amount  of  detail,  and 
the  extent  of  explanatory  matter  which  this  would  necessitate,  precludes  us 
from  here  and  now  entering  upon  this  peculiarly  scientific  topic — a 
topic  on  which  the  best  chemists  assure  us  the  author  has  pioneered  the 
way  to  higher  revelations  than  have  added  laurels  to  the  brows  of  Black, 
Lavoisier,  and  Dalton.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  deductions  made 
according  to  this  theory  prevent  an  almost  perfect  agreement  in  the  num- 
ber of  material  units  of  which  its  molecules  consist  with  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  corresponding  molecules  as  determined  experimentally  in  the  labora- 
tory— so  singularly  does  nature  verify  this  molecular  morphology,  and  so 
completely  does  the  theory  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable  and  capri- 
cious phenomena  of  chemistry. 

The  author,  however,  has  not  been  contented  with  showing  the  genesis 
of  all  the  more  important  chemical  elements  and  their  combinations  in  pro- 
ducing the  precise  chemicals  of  the  laboratory ;  he  has  carried  his  synthesis 
into  the  organic  world,  and  claims  to  have  discovered  the  elements  of  tissue 
both  in  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms. 

In  arriving  at  the  organic  worlds,  and  specially  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
touch  the  goal  of  the  new  philosophy,  the  completion,  that  is,  of  the  cycle 
of  the  various  phases  of  finite  being,  from  its  diffusion  and  lapse  through 
attenuation  into  an  apathetic  unconscious  state,  to  its  recovery  of  its  higher 
endowments,  and  return  towards  the  Creator  as  spirit.  Here  the  author 
asserts  that  just  as  the  whole  material  system  may  be  regarded  as  a  preci- 
pitate in  the  universal  setber  caused  by  a  geometrical  necessity,  so  during 
the  development  of  the  material  system  several  other  precipitates  take 
place,  by  which  the  advent  of  psychical  phenomena  is  delayed  and  the  birth 
of  spirits  is  attained  only  at  the  last.  Thus  the  first  condition  of  the  well- 
being  of  an  embodied  spirit  is  the  possession  of  an  organic  investiture,  so 
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mobile  that  it  may  be  the  minister  of  will,  while  yet  it  shall  be  oonorete  and 
capable  of  being  modelled  into  tome  kind  of  expressive  and  locomotive 
machinery.  The  synthesis  of  material  elements  into  molecules  and  masses, 
while  it  culminates  in  this,  gives  birth  also  to  molecules  forming  masses 
which  are  so  fixed,  so  slightly  mobile  and  transformable,  that  thcv  remain 
much  the  same  for  ages.  They  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  uses  of  sentient 
being,  but  they  constitute  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  go  to  construct  that 
mineral  world  which  affords  permanent  ground  and  solid  looting  for  ani- 
mated organisms.  The  mineral  world,  therefore,  is  a  preparation  for  a 
world  of  sentient  beings.  Of  those  molecules  which  in  virtue  of  their 
greater  mobility  and  transformability  rise  out  of  the  mineral  world,  and 
constitute  organisms  having  life,  the  greater  part  are  still  too  fixed  to  be  fit 
for  being  ministers  of  sensibility  and  volition.  They  constitute  a  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  ministers  still  more  eminently  than  the  mineral  kingdom 
to  the  well-being  of  the  forthcoming  animal  kingdom — the  realm  of  feeling, 
enjoyment,  and  thought. 

The  elements  of  this  kingdom  require  to  be  the  most  mobile  and  trans- 
formable molecules ;  these  are  specially  the  aqueous  and  the  ammoniaoal 
elements,  with  those  atoms  whioh  they  yield  on  decomposition, — hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  These,  when  bound  together  and  retained  in  the 
concrete  state  by  atoms  of  carbon  (whioh  is  one  of  the  most  fixed  elements 
in  nature),  constitute  a  tissue  suitable  for  the  high  and  varied  life  of 
sentience  and  intelligence. 

The  animal  organization  may  be  regarded  as  a  myo-neuro-cerebral  system, 
of  which  the  skeleton  is  the  support,  the  skin  the  protecting  covering,  Ac. 
Of  this  structure  the  muscles  are  the  peripheral  part,  the  brain  as  the 
centre,  and  the  nerves  as  the  radii  which  connect  the  periphery  with  the 
centre,  and  maintain  the  whole  as  a  unity.  In  the  brain  molecular 
analysis  and  synthesis  are  simultaneously  carried  to  the  highest  degree,  that 
there  remains  molecular  matter  just  enough  to  serve  as  a  scaffolding  for  a 
large  volume  of  unified  and  organised  ether,  viz.,  that  whioh  belongs  to 
the  atmospheres  of  the  nearly  free  atoms  of  hydrogen,  aqueous  matter,  fat, 
Ac,  which  constitute  the  brain.  And  this  ether  is  the  main  agent  in  the 
specific  function  of  the  mvo-neuro-cerebrsl  centre,  the  brain,  and  in  man 
becomes  confluent  into  a  being  of  a  new  order,  higher  than  the  material, 
namely,  a  psychical  being, — ultimately  a  spirit.  It  is  no  longer  actuated  by 
the  vis  inertia  merely,  but  by  the  vis  voluntatis;  and  as  to  its  capacity  for 
keeping  right  in  its  relations  with  its  environments,  it  is  no  longer  the 
subject  of  blind  attractions,  repulsions,  and  polarities,  but  sees  its  own 
way,  and  is  actuated  by  desire  and  aversion ;  in  one  word,  it  is  a  spirit.  Thus, 
through  the  creation  of  man,  according  to  this  philosophy  the  cycle  of 
finite  being  is  completed,  returns  into  itself,  and  reasoenas  again,  so  as  to 
look  straight  up,  in  worship,  to  the  throne  of  the  great  Creator. 

Thus  the  material  system  married  to  the  unrreral  aether  is  the  nurse  and 
mother  of  life,  and  while  itself  appointed  to  be  unwoven  as  fast  as  it  is 
woven,  is  for  ever  without  abatement  or  retractation,  giving  off  spirits 
into  the  realm  of  the  spirit  world,  and  thus,  in  so  far  at  the  design  of 
creation  is  realized,  is  for  ever  multiplying  happiness  as  the  ages  roil  on. 
Each  soul,  as  an  individualised  being,  is  capable  of  self-subsistence  after 
existence  has  once  been  awarded  to  it,  so  that  this  philosophy  absorbs  into 
itself  all  the  arguments  whioh  give  a  semblance  of  truth  to  materialism, 
while  yet  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  fully  made  manifest  by  it. 
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Of  this  beautiful  system  of  reasoned  thought,  which  explains  in 
one  harmonious  round  of  speculation  all  possible  forms  of  being 
and  activity,  and  holds  in  its  capacious  bosom  all  sciences  and  arts 
ae  components  and  integrants,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  given  a 
most  inadequate  outline.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  here  and  there 
a  gem  of  thought  from  its  original  setting,  and  to  string  them  into  a 
new  necklace  of  beauty  and  usefulness;  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the 
very  inner  essence  and  core  of  a  system  of  philosophy  which  has 
been  the  growth  of  almost  half  a  century,  ana  to  throw  the  light  of 
another's  soul  just  on  those  parts  where  the  chief  truths  lie  coiled 
like  a  mainspring ;  it  is  still  less  easy  to  show  the  fascination  which 
a  carefully  elaborated  and  finished  whole  of  thought  exercises  upon 
the  spirit  when  only]  an  occasional  glimpse  can  be  given,  here  and 
there,  of  that  which,  to  be  seen  in  its  beauty,  should  be  shown  in  its 
entire  perfectedness  of  structure.  All  these  difficulties,  however,  are 
increased  when  the  expositor  himself  has  been  compelled  to  strain 
his  conceptive  faculties  to  the  utmost  in  his  endeavour  to  take  in  and 
comprehend  the  grand  whole  of  thought  to  which  a  lifetime  has  been 
given.  The  philosophy,  as  published,  is  itself  but  a  sketch  of  the 
author's  speculations,  and  this  is  less  even  than  an  outline  in  chalk  of 
the  ground  plan  of  the  compact  structure  which  the  author  has  built 
up.  Yet  even  such  as  it  is  it  may  be  regarded  as  giving  evidence 
that  it  points  out  to  attention  the  work  of  a  great  and  noble  thinker, 
whose  repute  "  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die." 

It  is  easy  to  write  over  against  such  speculations  as  these  the  words 
Theosophic  Mysticism !  and  call  it  confutation ;  it  is  still  easier  to 
assert  that  the  author  postulates  in  his  premise*  ail  that  he  brings 
out  in  his  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  he  demand*  that  God  and 
nature  should  both  be  granted  as  existent ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  any  philosophy  whatever  can  be  built  up  of  fewer 
element*,  while  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  few  speculations 
in  metaphysics  have  grasped,  under  the  same  parsimony  of  postu- 
latkm,  a  larger  number  of  reasoned  truths  having  undeniable 
likenesses,  if  not  verifications  of  them  in  human  nature  and  in  the 
outer  cosmos.  This  philosophy  constitutes  a  cycle ;  it  comprehends 
the  entire  round  of  things ;  and  it  professes  to  reveal  the  watchword 
and  the  law  of  all  reality.  It  is  a  return  to  the  Platonic  conception  of 
philosophy  as  an  aspiration  and  a  hunt  after  insight  into  reality,  an 
endeavour  to  see,  as  if  in  the  pure  sunlight  of  thought,  the  eternal 
ideas  of  which  changeful  things  are  but  the  vestures  or  the  signs,  and 
to  contemplate  the  divine  mystery  of  being  as  a  unity  of  wisdom ;  and 
as  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  entanglements  and  labyrinthine 
mazes  of  sense  into  the  open  plains  of  true  science — and  only  so  eaa 
philosophy  provide  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  soul.  It  is  no  slight 
commendation,  especially  at  this  present  time,  of  the  philosophy 
before  us,  that  it  harmonizes  the  highest  speculations  of  Science 
— "cumbered  about  many  things"— with  the  holiest  teachings  of 
Scripture,  and  brings  Metaphysics,  like  Mary,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus— "the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 
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OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOT  P 

▲FFIBMATIVS  JUTTICtB.— H. 

"  Phiiomathes,"  in  page  28  of  the  January  number,  says,  "  We 
shall  be  very  much  surprised  iadeed  to  find  any  of  the  contributor* 
of  the  Britisk  Controversialist,  the  organ  for  the  culture  of  a  truly 
honest  and  impartial  public  opinion,  advocating  secrecy  of  voting, 
which  seems  to  me  a  schema  for  branding  the  expression  of  a  genuine 
public  opinion  with  disgrace." 

Our  friend  has  written  strongly,  indeed,  far  more  so  than  he  was 
warranted  in  doing,  as  must,  on  reconsideration,  appear  even  to  him 
elear,  when  he  finds  thai  various  writers  will  differ  from  his  view** 
Let  me  shortly  examine  his  opinions,  which.  I  do  not  think  are 
based  on  a  solid  foundation. 

He  commences  with  a  dogmatic  aesertioa, "  Secrecy  is  suspicious." 
I  say  not  necessarily  so.  Again,  "  Honesty  is  the  highest  form  of 
morality  sjs)  between  man  and  man."  This  is  no  news,  inasmuch  as 
k  was  a  truism  which  had  existence  a  very  long  time  before  the 
writer's  great-grandfather  was  born.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
persona  in  independent  positions  to  "  act "  with  "  fearless  publicity ;" 
they  have  nothing  to  lose,  whatever  offence  they  might  give  j  but 
very  difficult  indeed  is  it  for  those  who  are  under  the  "  finger  and 
thumb  "  of  others  to  come  out  so  boldly.  I  believe,  by  the  way, 
that  many  who  express  their  views  as  literary  men  anonymously, 
do  so  because  they  must  not,  dare  not,  or  cannot,  make  themselves 
individually  known.  Many  a  man  would  find  himself,  to  make  use 
of  a  weU-understood  terns,  "  out  of  a  berth  "  if  be  "  acted  with  fear- 
less publicity,"  even  in  writing  a  letter  in  the  public  journals,  or  it 
may  be  penning  an  article  for  insertion  in  the  valuable  eolumns  of 
t*»BritisA  CordromnictisU 

It  is  almost  startling  to  read  the  following : — "  I  should  prefer  to 
ate  the  franchise  limited  to  men  of  independent  means  and  independ- 
ent mind,  to>  whom  a  personal  responsibility  would  attach  for  the 
pieperenjoTnien*  of  tk»  suffrage."  For  what  reason  P  "Jtather  than 
oenseattothefesjsimstitutMa  of  secrecy."  Hear  it,  ye  working  men 
of  England,  yott  who  have  had  the  franchise  granted  to  you  after  so 
many  yeare  politically  struggling  for  it.  Just  because  you  cannot*, 
many  of  yon, "  net "  with  "  fearless  publicity/'  you  should  be  tuned 
aside,  your  prrrliege  be  taken  away,  and  M  men  of  independent  means 
**d  mdepeaden*  minds  "  be  alone  the  possessors  of  the  franchise ! 
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Hear  it  also,  ye  shopkeepers  of  England,  for  the  same  remark 
applies  to  a  large  number  of  yourselves. 

Our  friend  further  intimates  that  "everything  having  virtue  in 
it  becomes  depraved  when  darkness  is  allowed  to  shield  its  deeds 
from  the  public  eye."  Wonderful!  cannot  a  word  be  found  to 
express  even  greater  astonishment  at  this  assertion?  If  a  man 
gives  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  when  his  name  is  hidden  "  from 
the  public  eye,"  it  must  follow,  therefore,  that  his  gift  "  becomes 
depraved," — forgetting  the  scriptural  command,  '•  Let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  deeth."  Then  it  is  said  that  "  the 
responsibility  of  the  electoral  suffrage  is  a  public  one,  and  ought  to 
be  exercised  in  the  very  light  of  the  sun."  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too 
fault-finding  with  the  mode  of  expression  of  our  friend ;  and  let  me 
tell  him  that  whatever  I  may  say,  I  do  it  in  the  best  of  temper ;  but 
I  cannot  help  reminding  him  that  it  is  possible  to  have  an  election 
on  a  cold  dreary  winter's  day,  when  "  the  very  light  of  the  sun  " 
does  not  appear,  and  what  then  P  I  will  now  let  our  friend  alone, 
and  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  important  question, 
" Ought  we  now  to  have  the  ballot?" 

Most  of  those  who  interested  themselves  in  electioneering  matters 
during  the  time  of  the  recent  general  election,  know  well  enough 
how  much  the  ballot  was  asked  for  by  a  very  large  number  of 
electors,  especially  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  exercising  the 
franchise  under  the  new  Reform  Act  for  the  first  time.  They 
had,  many  of  them,  consciences  of  their  own,  but  power  or  will  to 
please  themselves  they  had  none.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pass  a  law  to 
confer  a  privilege  upon  individuals  if  the  free  way  of  carrying  out 
that  privilege  be  damaged  or  destroyed.  Tradespeople,  too,  can- 
not vote  as  they  like  in  all  cases,  consequently  some  of  them,  so  as 
not  to  offend  or  lose  custom,  do  not  vote  at  all.  Is  this  state  of 
things  right  p  Certainly  not.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  a  man  say,  only  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  in  these  so-called 
liberal  days,  "  You  have  given  me  a  vote,  it  is  true,  but  I  must  do 
as  Mr.  So-and-so  does,  or  as  Mrs.  So-and-so  wishes ; "  for  remem- 
ber, although  ladies  cannot  vote,  they  know  how  to  assist  in  putting 
on  what  is  called  the  "  screw."  Consequently  the  present  system 
of  electing  members  of  Parliament  is  not  a  genuine  one.  A  man 
gets  elected,  who,  if  the  electors  generally  had  their  own  choice, 
would  not  have  been  so.  Besides,  when  we  vote,  an  oath  is  taken 
by  us,  a  solemn  thing ;  and  then  instead  of  recording  that  which  the 
conscience  ought  to  dictate,  namely,  a  vote  for  the  candidate  each 
one  prefers,  a  falsehood,  in  effect,  is  uttered  when  the  name  is  given, 
because  it  is  not  the  name  which  under  better  or  other  circum- 
stances would  have  escaped  from  the  lips.  It  must  be  an  untruth, 
for  surely  if  I  prefer  one  man  to  another,  and  yet  act  exactly  in  oppo- 
sition^ my  preference,  I  do  that  which  is  wrong  and  contrary  to  fact. 

If  we  get  the  ballot,  we  shall  put  an  end  to  canvassing,  a  system 
which  is  unpleasant  to  those  taking  part  in  it,  as  well  as  improper 
towards  those  who  are  canvassed ;  there  is  no  good  reason  what- 
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ever  why  any  one  should  be  questioned  at  to  the  way  he  intends  to 
exercise  his  right  of  voting,  indeed  it  seems  like  taking  an  undue 
liberty  even  to  put  such  a  question  to  him,  although  custom  has  to 
a  certain  extent  authorised  it. 

G.  M.  S.  the  opener  of  this  debate  on  the  affirmative  side,  has 
written  very  ably,  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  when  the  time 
arrives  for  him  to  give  his  reply,  many  of  his  opponents,  our  friend 
"  Philomathes,"  the  opener  on  the  other  side,  included,  will  find 
that  he  has  the  best  of  the  various  arguments.  We  want  the  ballot, 
we  must  have  it,  and,  what  is  more,  I  think  we  shall  have  it,  if  not 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  at  all  events  without  much 
further  delay. 

Bristol.  R.  D.  Robjikt. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLB.—n. 

"  Mobb  light !  more  light ! "  were  the  death-words  of  Goethe 
"  More  darkness !  more  darkness ! "  is  the  cry  of  advocates  of  the 
ballot.  Publicity  is  found  to  be  essential  to  human  well-being 
and  correct  conduct  in  parliament,  in  courtsjof  justice,  in  assemblies, 
and  in  general  life,  out  one  great  act  of  political  life  should  be 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness  and  unpierceable  secrecy — the 
polling  booth !  That  there  be  justice,  let  there  be  light,  is  the 
maxim  of  this  age  of  progress ;  but  keep  the  light  away  from  the 
very  place  where  political  change  gets  its  initiative,  the  personal 
vote  of  the  elector!  To  make  the  free  and  independent  voter 
"  free  "  from  a  sense  of  the  public  eye,  and  "  independent "  of  con- 
scientious scruples,  confer  the  ballot. 

The  granting  of  the  ballot  seems  to  me  as  if  it  would  be  the  legi- 
timization of  hypocrisy,  and  the  institution  of  a  plan  for  misleading 
public  men  in  regard  to  public  opinion ;  it  would  certainly  inaugu- 
rate a  reign  of  political  suspicion,  if  not  of  political  duplicity. 
Under  the  ballot,  a  man  might  profess,  expound,  and  promulgate  the 
most  fiery  and  popular  Radicalism,  and  yet  give  his  vote  for  Toryism ; 
or  he  might  profess  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  neighbours,  his 
fellow- tradesmen,  his  landlord,  &c,  the  most  rampant  Toryism,  and 
yet  give  his  vote  for  Radicalism.  What  would  be  the  worth  of  an 
open  pledge  to  support  any  candidate,  when  those  who  had  openly 
pledged  themselves  could  hiddenly  disregard  their  given  pledge  P 
what  would  be  the  use  of  influentially  signed  requisitions,  when 
those  who  had  signed  them  might  secretly  use  their  suffrage  for  the 
promotion  of  the  election  of  the  opposite  candidate  P  Who  could 
venture  to  proceed  to  the  poll  as  a  candidate,  when,  so  far  as  possible 
public  scrutiny  was  concerned,  the  electors  could— 

«  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart"? 
It  is  an  English  habit  to  have  "  the  courage  of  one's  opinions,"  and 
for  good  or  Dad,  to  hold  what  a  man  considers  to  be  right.  To  be 
intimidated  is  an  evil ;  to  be  conscious  of  acting  under  constraint  is 
also  an  evil ;  but  to  smile  with  a  political  party,  and  to  sneak  into 
the  opposite  ballot-box,  is  a  greater  evil ;  for  it  makes  the  man  by  his 
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own  consent  commit  a  villan y,  and  makes  the  crime  a  sin.  It  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  how  far  principle  shall  rule  in  life,  or  mere 
fair-seeming  and  expediency.  I  care  not  whether  it  should  he  the 
Conservative  tradesman  pushing  his  trade  among  Radicals,  and 
exprssing  his  opinions  as  one  who  "  goes  along  with  hie  customers  a 
great  way  "  in  theory,  hut  turns  the  other  way  in  practice  at  the 
ballot-box,  or  the  Radical  cook  of  the  shop,  who  is  loud  in  praise  of 
freedom  and  all  the  et-ceteras,  and  yet  takes  the  ballot-box  as  his 
screen,  to  comply  with  a  Conservative's  (accompanied)  request  of  the 
favour  of  his  vote.  In  this  matter  I  am  sworn  to  no  party,  and  am 
unable  to  see  any  good  likely  to  result  from  the  spread  of  suspicion 
and  the  diffusion  of  hypocrisy. 

Public  confidence  is  a  boon  and  a  blessing  too  great  to  be  perilled 
for  such  a  small  advantage  as  secrecy  of  voting  would  confer. 
And  no  one,  surely,  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  public  con- 
fidence could  co-exist  with  the  ballot.  Who  could  be  trusted  where 
all  were  distrustful  P  and  the  ballot  is  just  the  refuge  of  the  dis- 
trusted and  the  distrusting — of  the  voter  distrusted  by  his  fellow 
and  distrusting  him,  and  of  the  distrusting  voter  distrusted  by 
his  fellow.  The  very  men  who  sit  upon  a  candidates'  committee, 
might  give  their  voice  for  him  but  their  vote  against  him;  and 
where  this  was  possible,  where  could  trust  be  ?  Either  some  men 
to  prove  their  honesty  would  vote  and  proclaim  their  votes  openly, 
or  would  expressly  vote  before  witnesses,  and  all  those  who  did  not 
adopt  this  plan  would  be  held  by  the  populace  as  voters  for  the 
unpopular  candidate,  or  candidates  would  find  it  necessary  for  their 
own  protection  to  marshal  those  men,  and  march  them  to  the  poll, 
while  all  who  did  not  go  with  one  or  other  party  would  be  looked 
upon  with  disgust  by  either/even  though  they  did  go  to  the  poll, 
and  take  to  the  ballot-box.  So  grievous  a  breach  of  moral  life 
would  it  be  ^to  destroy  public  confidence  by  the  introduction  of  the 
ballot.  Opportunity  often  leads  to  sin,  and  the  beginning  of  evil  is 
like  the  lettmg  in  of  water ;  we  may  stop  the  small  first  beginnings, 
but  we  cannot  effectually  resist  the  mighty  floods.  Purity  of  elec- 
tion is  not  to  be  gained  by  impurity  of  moral  feeling, 

Of  course  this  whole  question  is  one  of  relative  villany.  If  we 
are  to  suppose  all  men  honest,  then  we  have  no  need  of  the  ballot, 
for  there  will  then  be  neither  intimidation  to  be  feared  nor  bribery 
to  be  resisted.  If  we  are  to  suppose  some  men  dishonest,  we  must 
not  suppose  them  all  to  be  on  the  one  side.  All  Conservatives  are 
honest  and  some  (if  not  all)  Liberals  are  dishonest,  is  as  incorrect  . 
an  affirmation  as  all  Liberals  are  "honest  and  some  (if  not  all)  Con- 
servatives are  dishonest.  Neither  must  we  affirm  all  voters  are 
honest,  and  therefore  will  only  vote  for  the  public  good,  unless  put 
under  pressure  by  lan&erdev  noblemen,  customers,  <Sta,  so  that  if 
we  instituted  the  ballot,  they  would  all  give  their  suffrages  accord- 
ing to  right  principle,  any  move  than  we  can  say  all  candidates  fbr 
parliamentary  honours;  are  well  principled  and  soundly  orthodox  m 
practical  morals,  who  would  scorn  to  intimidate  or  bribe  anybody  to 
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rote  for  them  against  their  wishes,  conscience,  or  opinions.  The 
advocates  for  the  ballot  vaunt  their  pet  plan  as  a  cheap  and  easy- 
way  of  making  dishonesty  impossible ;  bat  is  it  really  so  r  is  bribery 
so  witless  as  not  to  be  able  to  invent  a  means  for  overcoming  the 
mysteries  of  the  ballot-box  P  Can  it  not  take  promises  and  give 
promises  on  the  ground  that  the  return  be  effective,  and  can  it  not 
stipulate  that  evidence  may  be  produceable  in  some  form  or  other  P 

The  ballotist  replies,  all  knaves  at  elections  are  double-distilled 
knaves,  and  those  who  would  accept  bribes  would  be  quite  able  to 
be  base  enough  to  take  the  bribe,  and  acute  enough  to  revenge  the 
insult  of  offering  a  bribe  to  them  by  giving  the  vote  to  the  opposite 
party ;  thus  contriving  a  double  debt  to  pay — to  pocket  the  profit 
of  bribery,  and  to  pay  off  the  candidate  for  hm  dishonesty.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  opposition  avers  bribery  would  cease  and  in- 
timidation would  be  powerless ;  for  who,  thev  argue,  would  bribe  if 
they  did  not  know  that  they  were  to  get  their  money's  worth  P  and 
who  would  intimidate  when  the  last  act  of  the  elector,  that  which 
intimidation  was  intended  to  affect,  was  done  in  secret,  and  the  per- 
son intimidated  could  chuckle  over  his  intimidator  when  he  dropped 
his  black  ball  against  his  candidate  into  the  ballot-box  P  But  what 
do  the  bellosists  say  to  the  wholesale  Bowing  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, to  the  promises  given  all  round  and  broken  in  a  corner,  to 
which  thai  system  would  give  riseP  "Hole  and  corner"  ie  the 
meet  reproachful  thing  that  can  be  said  of  public  business ;  but  the 
advocate  of  the  ballot,  says  Legalize  this  hole-and-corner  system,  and 
it  will  cease  to  be  scorned.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  legalize 
hypocrisy  and  deception,  and  to  give  the  legal  right  to  promise  a 
vote,  and  then  secretly  despise  the  promise  P 

I  claim  for  the  voter  the  right  to  be  honest,  and  I  claim  from 
the  State  that  if  it  gives  a  man  a  right  to  vote,  it  shall  give  him 
fair  protection  in  the  execution  ef  the  duty  it  imposes  on  him.  It 
is  the  free  and  honest  voice  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  legislators 
that  the  nation  wants ;  its  duty  is  therefore  to  provide  for  the  exer- 
eiee  of  that  free  choice  by  making  it  a  moral  and  political  duty  to 
abstain  from  coercion  to  vote  or  revenging  a  vote  given.  If  men 
axe  unfit  in  themselves  to  vote  rightly,  the  suffrage  ought  not  to 
have  been  conceded  j  but  the  business  of  the  State  is,  now  that  it 
has  been  conceded,  to  prepare  every  citizen  to  be  able  to  perform  his 
duty,  and  to  avenge  as  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  the  State  any  in- 
terference whatever  with  the  pohtioal  opinions  and  acts  of  another 
unless  they  are  sedition*  We  sail  upon  the  Government  to  make 
it  no  idle  boast  that  freedom  of  voting  has  been  granted,  and  we 
call  upon  Government  so  to  promote  and  farther  popular  education 
mat  freedom  of  opinion  shell  prevail,  and  that  truth  and  falsehood 
may  grapple  with  each  other  without  any  undue  influence  being 
able  to  be  need  m  behalf  ef  either.  But  I  beseech  them  to  pause 
Were  they  eons c swats  oomeeaknent  and  deceit,  hypocrisy  ana  sus- 
mdoB,  and  make  an  election  dsmotwhizing  to  the  very  inner  life  of 
tfctsooL  H.S.  S. 
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Religion, 


IS  PROTESTANTISM  FAILING  AND  ROMANISM 
GAINING  P 

AFFIRMATIVE    ABTICLE.— II. 

Protestantism  and  Romanism  are  essentially  and  necessarily 
antagonistic.  If,  then,  we  can  show  that  Romanism  is  making  en- 
croachments in  territories  onee  held  by  Protestantism,  we  shall 
establish  the  affirmative  of  the  whole  question  now  under  debate. 
Before  proceeding  to  show  this  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  some 
definition  of  the  two  opposing  forces  which  are  now  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

The  Diet,  which  met  at  Spires  in  1526,  issued  a  decree,  which 
granted  each  of  the  German  states  liberty  in  religious  matters.  At 
that  period  the  Pope  and  the  Turks  were  finding  full  employment 
for  Charles  V.  He  had  therefore  no  leisure  for  attempting  to  put 
down  the  Reformation.  But  in  15*28  peace  was  made  between  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  the  German  Emperor,  and  a  Diet  was  con- 
voked to  meet  at  Spires  in  the  following  year.  At  its  sitting  on 
March  15,  1529,  the  imperial  commissioners  announced  that  as  the 
decree  of  Spires  in  1526  had  given  rise  to  great  disorders,  the 
Emperor  had  annulled  it.  This  unprecedented  act  filled  the  evan- 
gelical party  with  both  indignation  and  alarm,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  it.  Of  this  commission  some  of  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  the  Reformation  were  members,  and  they 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evangelical  members  of  the  commission  called  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Edict  of  Spires.  The  majority  rejected  the 
demand  of  each  party,  and  resolved  that  where  the  Edict  of  Worms 
had  been  carried  out  every  religions  innovation  should  still  be 
interdicted ;  and  that  where  the  Edict  of  Worms  had  been  deviated 
from,  no  new  reform  should  be  effected,  no  controverted  point 
should  be  touched  upon,  and  no  Roman  Catholic  should  be  per- 
mitted to  embrace  Lutheranism.  This  resolution  of  the  commission 
was  passed  by  the  Diet. 

After  some  struggles  between  the  partisans  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  evangelicals,  it  was  decreed  that  the  latter  should  not  be  heard 
again,  and  it  was  announced  to  them  that  their  only  course  was  to 
submit  to  the  majority.  The  evangelical  princes  now  resolved  to 
appeal  from  the  Diet  to  the  word  of  God.  A  declaration  to  this 
effect  was  drawn  up,  and  this  was  the  celebrated  Protest  that  hence- 
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forward  gave  the  name  of  Protestant  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Papacy.  This  declaration  was  a  protest  against  two  things :  1st. 
Hie  intrusion  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  faith ;  2.  The 
arbitrary  authority  of  the  Church.  Protestantism  maintains  two 
fundamental  principles :  1.  That  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith ; 
2.  The  right  of  erery  one  to  judge  for  himself  of  that  rule.  Ro- 
manism admits  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions.  It  attri- 
butes to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  a  validity  equal  with  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  maintains  that  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  inter- 
preted only  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Church;  that 
the  Boman  Pontiff  has  authority  to  determine  what  ought  to  be 
believed,  thus  giving  him  a  dominion  over  the  human  conscience ; 
and  that  out  of  the  Catholic  faith  none  can  be  saved.  Romanism 
likewise  sets  up  the  priesthood  as  a  mediatorial  caste  between  God 
and  man,  which  genuine  Protestantism  in  no  way  recognises. 

Besides  these  more  fundamental  principles  of  Romanism,  there 
are  other  matters  of  belief  and  practice  which  are  equally  compo- 
nents of  it.    In  Romanism  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  sacraments, 
auricular  confession,  a  very  great  degree  of  ritualism  in  worship, 
as  waving  of  censers,  the  display  of  crucifixes,  imposing  dresses  of 
those  who  officiate,  captivating  music,  and  various  outward  insignia. 
As  evidence  that  Protestantism  is  failing  and  Romanism  gaining, 
we  adduce— 1.  The  great  increase  and  rapid  spread  of  Ritualism 
in  that  Church  of  England  which  once  was  a  barrier   against 
Popery.    Ritualists  are  now  dressing  the  comparatively  cold  and 
bald  service  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  warmer  accompani- 
ments of  Romanism.    They  have  introduced  the  practice  of  chant- 
ing the  psalms  and  responses.    They  have  introduced  altars  with 
lights,  flowers,  and  a  crucifix,  instead  of  the  former  plain  table. 
The  chancel  is  filled  with  the  smell  of  incense.    The  clergy  dress  in 
their  albs,  chasubles,  and  coloured  vestments,  borrowed  from  the 
Romish  Church.    That  the  Ritualist  clergy  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers, strength,  and  boldness,  is  very  manifest.    In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  century  there  was  a  powerful  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  strongly  opposed  to  Popery.    Even  at  Oxford,  so  recently 
as  1829,  Sir  R.  Peel  was  rejected  from  representing  the  university 
of  that  city  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  with  reference  to 
Catholic  Emancipation.    But  this  party  is  now  almost  obsolete. 
Is  not  this  evidence  that  Protestantism  is  failing  and  Romanism 
gaining  ?    2.  The  important  alterations  which  have  been  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the  Legislature, 
show  the  advance  of  Romanism.    The  Oaths  Bill,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  G.  Grey,  released  members  of  Parliament  from  the 
obligation  which  before  was  imposed  on  them,  to  disclose  all  treasons 
and  treasonable  conspiracies.    It  released  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers from  the  obligation  before  imposed  on  them  to  renounce  that 
principle  of  their  church  which  sanctioned  the  murder  or  deposition 
of  princes  who  had  been  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope, 
m  Queen  Elizabeth  was.    It  released  Protestant  members  from  the 
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ebb'gation  before  imposed  on  them  to  protest  against  the  Pope's 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  authority  within  this  realm.     It 
released  .Romanists  from  the  obligation  before  imposed  on  them  to 
renounce  the  Pope's  temporal  authority,  directly  or  indirectly, 
within  this  realm,  ae  wall  as  from  the  obligation  to  .abjure  any  inten- 
tion to  subrert  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion,  or  Protestant 
government  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Is  not  the  feet  that  sock  a 
hill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  a  plain  evidence  of  the 
advance  of  Romanism?*    3.  The  Prison  Chaplains  Bill,  and  the 
appointments  recently  mode  to  important  omoes,  show  that  Roman- 
ism is  gaining.    We  need  particularly  to  observe  only  the  recent 
appointment  made  to  the  highest  poet  but  erne  in  Ireland.    That 
position  is  not  only  conferred  upon  a  Papiat,  but  on  one  who  is  well 
Known  to  be  an  extreme  Ultramontane,  who  holds  that  the  Pope  is 
infallible.    As  it  is  well  known  'that  there  are  abler  men  on  the 
Irish  bench,  both  Protestants  and  moderate  Soman  Catholics,  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Chancellor  O'Hagan  earn  only  be  regarded  as ' 
an  evidence  that  Romanism  is  gaining  in  England,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  Protestantism  is  felling.    4.  The  increase  of  convents  ; 
tne  partiality  shown  to  them  in  their  being  exempted  from  the  laws 
to  which  other  establishments  are  subject ;  and  the  apathy  of  the 
mat  bulk  of  the  people  respecting  the  preference  thus  given  to 
them,  clearly  show  that  Romanism  is  gaining.    There  are  now 
between  200  and  300  of  these  establishments  in  Great  Britain,  and 
they  are  closed  against  all  inspection.    Every  lunatic  asylum,  every 
reformatory,  every  prison  is  laid  under  the  strongest  restrictions, 
and  is  subject  to  visitation  and  examination  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  door  of  every  factory  and  workshop  is  open  that  the  law  may 
enter,  and  see  that  no  oppression  or  eraeitv  is  done  to  any  one 
within.    The  door  of  every  citizen's  dwelling  is  open  to  the  law,  yea, 
even  the  door  of  the  baron's  castle  is  so.    Bat  the  power  of  Roman- 
ism in  this  country  is  so  strong  thatamnneries  are  exempt  from  aU 
investigation.    Every  cathedral,  meetinghouse,' and  Jewish  syna- 
gogue in  the  kingdom  is  open,  and  the  law  can  eater  at  any  hour, 
and  satisfy  itself  that  ati  is  right.    But  the  nans  may  be  aunt  up  in 
dungeons,  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  'exposed  to  deeds 
of  violence,  yet  when  the  law  comes  to -the  door  of  the  convent  it 
finds  it  bolted,  and  bolted  by  an  edict  ef  Parliament ;  and  let  the 
oppression,  cruelty,  and  crime  which  may  he  perpetrated  within  it 
be  what « they  may,  laar  cannot  enter,  either  to  prevent  or  punish  it. 
We  boast  that  the  instant  a  slave  teaches  our  sail  he  is  a  freeman, 
and  yet  without  a  protest  being  uttered  against  it,  Parliament  has 
been  permitted  to  set  a  hedge,  through  which  law  cannot  penetrate, 
around  between  200  and  J00  institutions  of  the  worst  kind  of 
slavery.    Is  not  this  evidence  that  Romanism  is  gaming  ?    5.  The 
proposals  that  have  been  made  by  certain  eminent  clergymen  of  the 


*  The  WmhUf  Begialer  says  that  considerably  more  than  -2>0$0  persons 
have  been  roomed  into  the  (Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  past  year. 
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Charon  of  England  for  conference  and  alliance  wish  the  Church  of 
Borne,  is  farther  evidence  of  the  advance  of  Bomanism.  6.  Till 
of  late  those  who  have  been  moat  decided  in  their  Protestantism 
hare  maintained  a  simplicity  in  both  their  place*  and  their  form  of 
worship,  and  in  the  diaas  of  tbeir ministers.  But  now  the  import- 
ance which  is  attached  to  having  splendid  places  for  warship,  tbo 
frequency  of  the  ministers  of  religion  wearing  some  peculiar  dress 
when  engaged  in  their  public  services,  with  the  existence  of  a  gor- 
geous ceremonial  amongst  deaeiHiaattone  who  have  beau  heretofore 
Tory  decided  opponents  of  Bomantsm,  plainly  betaken  a  tendency 
thereto,  and  thus  shew  that  Protestantism  is  felling.  7.  The 
various  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  which  have  beam  of  late  years 
established  in  such  great  force,  and  which  are  widely  diffused  in 
the  community ;  the  introduction  of  the  nraotice  of  confession  by 
some  of  she  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  assimilation  of 
some  of  the  established  clergy  to  the  Popish  priests  in  their  assump- 
tion of  authority  over  the  couscienses  of  the  people,  with  the  will- 
ingness of  the  people  to  render  to  them  the  homage  they  seek, 
which  assumed  authority  and  subjection  to  it  are  so  contrary  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  combine  with  a 
number  of  other  cweuanstanoes  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  Pro- 
testantism is  failing  and  Romanism  gaining.  6.  6. 

JTBaAXZYB  AfiUCLE.— II. 

"  Con  T  ovangelo  si  directs  eretioo.** 
(With  the  gospel  one  becomes  a  heretic.) — JtaUam  Proverb. 


PaoiTAJCTiaM  is  .not  a  cased.  It  does  act  consist  in  the  adop- 
tion or  holding  of  any  specific  mligiom*  system  ef  doctrine  and 
discipline.  Protestantism  is  an  historical  term.  It  acquired  its 
hktorissd  imparlance  on  13th  April,  1629,  when  the  reformers 
presented  to  the  Diet  ef  fipires  their  protest  against  the  decree  of 
Charles  Y.,  against  innovation*  m  religion-  The  Protestants 
declared  that  .religious  froth  was  mot  a  matter  of  policy  or  civil 
interest,  m  regard  to  sehdoh  they  wese  ready  to  submit  at  once  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Diet  of  the  empire ;  but  that  it  con- 
cerned the  supremacy  of  the  individual  conscience  and  the  eternal 
futurity  which  lay  before  man  in  the  world  to  come.  They  affirmed 
that  Scripture  as  a  law  of  life  was  not  iaterpretable  by  use  and 
wont,  by  tradition  or  by  authority,  but  was  to  be  understood  and 
known  by  ssmiaii  ing  it  with  itself;  and  taking  all  its  parts  in  due 
connection  and  dependence.  This  denial  of  the  interpretative 
authority  of  €hu«h  traditiena,  and  this  assertion  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  it  does  not  necessarily  invoke  an  adherence  to  the 
doctrinal  tenets  ef  Lather,  Zuingle,  or  Calvin ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it 
imply  any  <set  of  interpretative  dogmas  at  all.  Protestantism  is  an 
lanurskm  ef  the  rent  of  the  individual  conscience  to  examine  every 
frith,  and  to  decide  fer  itself  thereon. 
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In  August,  1868,  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Samuel 
Hinds,  D.D.,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled*"  The  Free  Discussion 
of  Beligious  Topics."  In  this  brochure,  the  acute  and  excellent 
logician,  this  earnest  advocate  for  purity  of  faith  and  doctrine,  has 
maintained  this  opinion  in  an  irrefragable  manner.  The  object  of 
the  reverend  author  is  to  show  that  the  right  of  freely  discussing 
every  religious  topic  is  inherent  in  every  Protestant  church,  and 
constitutes  an  inalienable  right,  from  the  exercise  of  which  neither 
clergyman  nor  layman  can  be  properly  debarred.  He  examines 
the  authoritative  standards  of  the  English  Church,  and  affirms  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  this 
right ;  while  he  argues  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian  people, 
whether  looking  to  the  religious  or  irreligious  world,  to  maintain  and 

fractise  this  right.  This  old  champion  for  free  debate,  who  defended 
fampden  in  the  controversy  excited  by  his  elevation  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Hereford,  has  not  changed  his  'staunch  Protestantism 
on  which  he  has  always  insisted — the  right  of  private  judgment, 
or  in  other  words  the  duty  of  every  one  to  think  for  himself  in 
matters  of  religion.  This  is  true  Protestantism.  It  is  a  bastard 
pretender,  that  Protestantism  which  consists  in  the  unconditional 
assent  and  consent  of  men  to  the  tenets  of  any  church  whatever. 

It  is  true  that  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  have  compiled  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  elaborate  creeds,  confessions,  articles,  &c. ; 
but  in  as  far  as  these  are  attempted  to  bo  made  authoritative  on 
the  individual  conscience,  as  glosses  and  interpretations  on  which  in- 
dividual salvation  depends,  they  sin  against  the  very  first  principles  of 
Protestantism,  and  make  a  paper-written  creed  occupy  the  old 
place  of  Romanistic  tradition  and  authority.  Protestantism  is  free 
thought  on  religious  subjects,  founded  upon  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
informing  origin  of  faith  in  God  and  His  law,  Christ  and  the 
salvation  which  He  has  secured  for  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  revealer  of  the  conditions  on  which  this  salvation  may  be  made 
ours.  A  free  Bible  brought  into  immediate  and  living  contact  with 
a  free  soul,  that  is  Protestantism ;  and  we  are  asked,  is  this  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  individual  inquiry  on  religious  matters  failing  P 
and  is  Romanism,  or  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  the  interpreter 
of  Scripture  and  the  infallible  source  of  true  doctrine,  gaining  P 
We  are  unable  to  see  any  ground  for  affirming  anything  else  than 
that  free  inquiry  and  an  acknowledgment  of  individual  responsi- 
bility are  progresRsing  rapidly  and  gaining  ground  every  day. 
Some  may  be  inclined  even  to  say  free  thought  is  going  both  too 
fast  and  too  far. 

The  era  of  the  Protestant  Eeformation  was  not  altogether  a  period 
of  negation.  It  was  a  time  of  attestation  as  well  as  protestation. 
The  false  doctrines  of  the  Papacy  were,  of  course,  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  early  reformers,  and  they  exerted  their  critical 
powers  for  the  disturbance  of  human  faith  in  them,  and  for  their 
ultimate  overthrow.  Bat  criticism  was  not  used  only  to  displace 
the  old,  it  was  employed  to  replace  it  by  the  new.    Destruction 
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was  requisite  to  afford  scope  for  reconstruction,  and  they  did  pro- 
duce formally  substantiated  schemes  of  doctrine  to  become  the 
rital  and  germinative  substitutes  of  the  dead  and  effete  dogmas 
of  the  traditionalist*.     But  Protestantism,  we  repeat,  is  in  its 
essence  a  spiritual  rerolt  against  the  false  and  intolerable  tyranny 
of  creeds,  traditions,  churches,  and  governments  over  the  individual 
conscience  and  the  relations  of  man  to  God  and  the  Saviour.    So 
it  shaped  itself  in  Luther's  soul.    He  felt  that  the  personal  relation* 
ship  of  God  to  man  was  wholly  darkened,  obscurea,  and  obliterated 
by  the  priestly  devices  of  Borne.    He  saw  a  mighty  interpolation 
of  priestly  and  saintly  mediation  placed  between  his  soul  and  the 
mediation  of   the  Divine  sacrifice  and  intercessor,  and    thrust 
between  him  and  the  One  propitiation  for  sin  in  whom  hope  was 
given.    He  felt  in  the  midst  of  the  complexities  and  perplexities 
of  penances  and  confessions,  labours  and  prayers,  at  a  hopeless 
distance  from  the  father  his  soul  sought.    In  his  lonely  Erfurt 
cell  he  fought  out  of  the  darkness  of  papal  traditions  into  the 
glorious  light  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  gained  a  conscious- 
ness of  personal  redemption  directly  given  from  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  cross  of  Christ.    It  was  a  spiritual  act  and  movement  which 
gave  birth  to  Protestantism.    But  though  it  grew  out  of  a  strong 
spiritual    personality  and    a    noble   ethical   struggle,    it   soon 
strengthened  itself  by  an  intellectual  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  its 
own  independent  light.  Erasmus  quickened  the  intellectual  element 
of  the  reformation,  and  prepared  the  early  elements  of  a  diligent 
study  of  pure  Scripture ;  and  after  him  a  stout-hearted,  serious, 
and  spiritual  race  of  scholarly  minds  arose  who  opened  their  souls 
to  the  free  influences  of  the  Bible,  and  brought  tne  two  elements 
of  human  rights  and  spiritual  duty  together,  so  as  at  once  to  protest 
against  the  usurpations  of  Soman  traditions  and  authority  over 
the  soul,  and  of  governmental  power  and  interference  with  the 
creeds  and  doctrines  which  concern  the  life  of  the  spirit.    The 
force  of  a  living  piety  excited  their  intellects,  and  they  hungered 
and  thirsted  and  longed  for  free  communion  of  soul  with  God 
through'  the  book  in  which  His  will  was  written,  and  the  Spirit 
whose  aid  He  had  promised  to  all  who  honestly  sought.it. 

The  living  energy  of  spiritual  conviction,  of  being  rally  persuaded 
within  one's  own  mind  lies  at  the  very  root  of  Protestantism.  In 
Us  heart  there  is  a  warm  and  expansive  piety  which  seeks  after 
God,  but  it  is  also  determined  to  throw  off  all  the  intermediate  and 
intercepting  mummeries  and  trumpery  of  Borne,  as  well  as  all 
external  force  and  interference,  and  to  go  direct  to  God's  word  for 
guidance  and  hope,  for  pardon  and  acceptance,  for  repentance  and 
with,  for  grace  and  sonship.  Under  the  favour  of  God  the  good 
seed  of  His  word  fructified  and  ripened,  and  the  nations  delighted 
in  its  growth  and  course.  The  Bible  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  ark 
of  truth,  and  all  who  took  refuge  in  it  were  saved  from  the  deluge 
of  error  which  had  issued  from  the  seven  hills  of  the  centsal  city  of 
the  church.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  to  the  Scriptures, 
1868.  I 
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as  Hie  word  of  truth  duly  searched,  all  theology  was  brought  to 

rjal,  and  reason  amt  as  the  umpire  to  whieh  conscience  submitted 
question,  What  is  truth?    Free  inquiry  is  the  shield  of  faith. 

Protestantism  is  not  failing ;  Romanism  is  not  gaining.  Roman- 
ism is  itself  quietly  and  oovertly  going  orer  to  Protestantism. 
What  is  this  new  council  which  Rome  proposes  but  an  acknowledge- 
ment on  its  part  of  the  requisitoness  of  inquiry,  the  need  for  the 
exercise  of  reasoning  of  some  sort>  as  a  method  of  settling  the  faith 
of  the  church  P 

Romanism  itself  now  appeals  to  reason,  exerts  the  critical 
faculty  on  history,  philosophy,  and  scripture,  to  prove  that  its  tenets 
aire  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  man,  of  the  age,  and  of  the  ideas 
of  the  age.  It  has  taken  on  iwetf  the  advocacy  of  freedom  and 
wlijkjue  equality,  and  it  sues  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  churches 
of  vie  reformation  in  words  borrowed  from  the  lips  of  the  Holiest* 
"Oome  and  let  us  reason  together." 

I  am  quite  aware  that  a  great  many  earnest  minds,  troubled  by 
the  many  perversions  which  are  noted  as  taking  place  to  Romanism, 
and  impressed  by  the  growing  attractiveness  of  ritualism,  and 
still  more  brought  into  consternation  by  the  idea  of  an  Irenio&n  or 
peace  in  the  churches  proposed  by  Dr.  Pdsey  and  his  party,  and 
eagerly  hoped  for  by  seme  sanguine  spirits,  have  got  a  fear  of  the 
progress  of  Romanism.  I  know  that  it  is  industriously  spread  abroad 
try  Romanist  advocates  that  the  Papal  power  is  advancing  with 
giant  strides  in  Britain,  and  that  the  success  of  the  Hierarchy  of 
1860  has  induced  the  Pope  to  propose  the  erection  of  another 
Hierarchy  in  Scotland,  but  I  am  not  confounded  by  statistics  and 
by  external  appseranoes.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  prevalency 
of  dissent,  in  the  oanm&ratkmalist,  and  in  the  agitation  of  thought 
in  every  church,  that  Protestantism  is  advancing  and  Romanism  is 
failing. 

Romanism  cannot  progress  in -a  reflective  age ;  for  Romanism  is- 
traditionalism  and  a  mere  acceptance  of  creeds  and  articles. 
Dogmas  cannot  nourish  in  our  days,  and  Romanism  commit* 
suicide  when  it  appeals  to  reason.  That  Romanism  has  betaken 
itself  to  popular  preaching,  to  periodicals,  and  to  newspapers*  proves 
that  the  day  of  the  triumph  of  any  form  of  doctrine  which  claims 
acceptance  without  inquiry  and  intellectual  investigation  has 
vanished  to  return  not  Both  the  age  of  chivalry  and  of  Romanism 
is  gone,  the  age  of  inquiry  is  some.  There  is  more  genuine  activity 
in  the  churches  of  our  day  than  there  has  been' in  any  century  since 
the  reformation.  Religious  thought  exerts  a  more  prevailing  power 
over  the  whole  life  and  practice  of  men  than  it  ever  did  before. 
There  has  never  been  in  any  period  of  time  so  much  thought  on 
the  Scriptures  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  power  over  the 
conscience  than  is  now  being  exerted  over  the  whole  hemisphere  of 
literature.  While  men  are  earnest  in  knowing  what  they  ought  to 
do,  and  believe  with  reasonable  ground  and  healthy  assurance,  we 
need  not  mar  for  Protestantism.    It  cannot  fail,    Nor  can  Roman* 
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ism  prosper  in  an  age  of  free  Bibles  and  free  thought,  of  free 
churches  and  an  unfettered  press,  of  political  enfranchisement 
and  religious  conscientiousness.  IT.  Y.  M. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  matter  in  debate,  the  conductors  think 
it  right  to  place  on  record  the  following  statements  selected  from 
the  Annual  Boman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Register  and  Almanack, 
entitled,  The  Catholic  Directory,  London,  (Burn*),  and  paUkbaa 
jwsiisfif  mtfcriormm  under  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Manning, 
and  furnishing  authenticated  information  respecting  the  Clergy  and 
Isnfcy  professing  the  Soman  Faith.  The  selection  here  resonated 
appeared  in  The  €Hmoxm  Hrrald  of  83rd  January,  under  the 
heifiniff 

BOMAN  GAJEOXIO  SXAXISfflCa. 

It  appears  thst  there  are  30  Peers  of  the  three  kingdoms  and  SO  Baronet* 
who  profess  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  and  also  38  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     There  are  now  13  Romish  M  dioceses,"  including  the  "  arch* 
diocese  "  of  Westminster,  all  of  which,  taken  together,  form  the  "  Prerinoe" 
of  Westminster,  with  Archbishop  Manning  at  its  bead.    Of  his  12  "  sunW 
gsns,"  there  remain  only  two — Dr.  Ullauorne  of  Birmingham,  and  Dr. 
Brown  of  Menevia  and  If  ewport,  who  were  among  the  hierarchy  reriied 
by  Pio  N  ono  under  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  1850.     The  other  "  suffragans  " 
are  Dr.  Grant,  of  South wark ;  Dr.  Turner,  of  Saiford  j  Dr,  Brown,  ef  Shrews- 
bury ;  Dr.  Boskell,  of  Nottingham ;  Dr.  Goss,  of  Lirerpool ;  Dr.Yaughan,  of 
Plymouth ;  the  Honourable  Dr.  Clifford,  ef  Clifton  \  Dr.  Amherst,  of  North- 
ampton ;  Dr.  Cornthwaite,  of  Bererlr ;  and  Dr.  Chad  wick,  of  Hexham.  During 
the  past  year  there  have  been  63  "Romish  priests  otdained  in  England  an* 
Wales,  56  belonging  to  the  regular,  and  seren  to  the  secular  clergy.    These 
are  19  Boman  Catholic  chaplains  to  the  forces,  including, three  "on  heaf- 
pay."  The  total  of  Boman  Catholic  priests  in  England  and  Wales  is  1489 1 
of  churches,  chapels,  and  "  mission  stations/'  1122;  the  monasteries,  erooa* 
TenU  of  men,  67 ;  the  nunneries,  or  can  vents  of  women,  214  j  and  the  onlhsjos 
18  in  all,  including  some  "  preparatory  colleges,"  or,  as  ws  should  term 
them,  school*.      Of  the  chapels  in  England  and  Wales,  about  $40  are  re- 
gistered for  marriages,  and  therefore,  the  Directory «ays,  "  may  be  regarded 
asperochiaL"    The  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  it  presided  orar 
by  four  bishops,  and  geographically  divided,  not  to  "  dUoessee/'  but  into 
"  districts."     ,  These  are  three  in  uumher— the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and 
the  Northern.  These  "  districts  "  number  201  clergy,  who  serre  207  ehepels 
and  "  mission  stations."    Besides  these,  there  are  in  Scotland  18  convents 
for  woman  au d  two  colleges.   The  IUt  of  Boman  Catholic  Peers  of  the  three 
kingdom*  i*  a*  follow* :— The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Psahighj 
Buchan,   FLngall,   Gurnard,    Ecnmore,    Otford,   Dunreren,   and  Gains- 
borotigh  ;  the  Counters  of  ftewburgh  ;  Viscounts  Qermanston,  TaaJEe,  and' 
Southwell;    Lords  Beaumont,  C'awojs,  Stounon,  Vauz  of  Harrowden, 
Petre,  Arundellof  Wardour,  Dormer,  Stafford,  <  lifibrdof  Chudleigh,  Herriee, 
LotbI,  Triml»tont  Louth,  Ffrcncb,  Huwdcu,  and  Bellew.      To  these  mnst 
U  added  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  apparently  "  seceded"  after  the  sheets 
of  the.  Directory  were  sent  t  o  p  rees .    Ko man  Oat  holic  Peers  in  1769.  just  ISO 
jean  agpt  included  only  eight  English  and  six  Irish  peers,  ris :— The  Duke 
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of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lords  Stourton,  Petre,  Dormer, 
Teynham,  Langdale,  and  Arundell,  in  the  peerage  of  England;  and 
Viscounts  Taaffe,  Molyneux,  Fairfax,  and  Barnewall,  and  Lords  Cahir  and 
Baltimore.  At  the  time  when  Soman  Catholic  emancipation  was  granted, 
40  years  ago,  the  list  stood  as  follows  : — The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Lords  Stourton,  Petre,  Arundell,  Dormer,  and  Clifford,  in 
England ;  the  Earls  of  Newburgh  and  Traquair,  in  Scotland  j  and  the  Earls 
of  Fingall  and  Kenmare,  Viscounts  Gormanston,  Taaffe,  and  Southwell, 
and  Lords  Trimleeton  and  Ffrench.  The  Roman  Catholic  Baronets  are 
given  as  follows  :— Sir  Robert  T*  Gerard,  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  Sir  Henry  A. 
J.  Doughty-Tichborne,  Sir  Bourchier  P.  Wrey,  Sir  Charles  M.  Wolseley, 
Sir  Nicholas  W.  Throckmorton,  Sir  Edward  Blount,  Sir  John  M.  Haggers- 
ton,  Sir  John  D.  Acton,  Sir  Henry  Webb,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Sir  Henry 
P.  Bedingfeld,  Sir  Charles  F.  Smythe,  Sir  Rowland  S.  Errmgton,  Sir 
Edward  R.  Gage,  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  Sir  Paul  W.  Molesworth,  Sir  Robert 
Gordon,  Sir  William  D.  Stewart,  Sir  William  R.  Codrington,  Sir  John 
Sutton,  Sir  Reginald  A.  Barnewell,  Sir  John  Esmonde,  Sir  Joseph  Burke, 
Sir  Gerald  D.  Fitzgerald,  Sir  John  V.  Bradstreet,  Sir  John  St.  George, 
Sir  Arthur  C.  Rumbold,  Sir  Vere  E.  De  Vere,  Sir  Richard  H.  Pollen,  Sir 
•Charles  Nugent,  Sir  Thomas  John  Burke,  Sir  George  Goold,  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett,  Sir  Archibald  K.  Macdonald,  Sir  Charles  C.  Domvile,  Sir 
'Thomas  Clifford- Constable,  Sir  John  Simeon,  Sir  Edward  V.  Vavaaour,  Sir 
Percy  Nugent,  Sir  Colman  M.  O'Loghlen,  Sir  Henry  Grattan-Bellew,  Sir 
Humphrey  De  Trafford,  Sir  John  Lawson,  Sir  Henry  W.  Barron,  8ir 
James  Power,  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  Sir  Dominick  J.  Corrigan,  Sir  John 
Annifl,  and  Sir  Charles  H.  Tempest. 


Lobd  Ltttok  (Sib  Edward  Buxwkb  Lyttok),  oh  thb  Irish 
*Oh*jbcb:.— They  talked  of  Irish  bulls ;  but  the  words  "  Irish  Church  "  were 
the  greatest  bull  in  the  language.  It  was  called  the  Irish  Church  because 
it  was  a  Church  not  for  the  Irish.  They  had  heard  that  those  who  ministered 
to  the  altar  should  lire  by  the  altar.  But  the  Protestant  clergyman  did  not 
minister  to  the  altar.  The  Catholic  priest  ministered  to  the  altar,  and  the 
Protestant  lived  upon  the  flock.  But  they  were  told  that,  though  they  had 
the  legal,  they  had  not  the  equitable  right  to  appropriate  Church  property. 
Could  any  Protestant  use  this  argument?  How,  then,  did  the  Protestant 
Establishment  exist?  We  stood  upon  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  Catholic 
Church  Property.  Should  we  quarrel  with  the  Terr  title-deeds  by  which 
-we  held  our  possession  ?  They  had  been  told  that  it  was  arranged  at  the 
Union  that  the  two  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  had  been  incorporated 
as  a  defence  to  the  weaker,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Protestant  party ;  and 
they  had  been  solemnly  adjured  to  adhere  to  the  contract.  Was  it  at  that 
time  of  day  they  were  to  be  told  that  what  the  Legislature  of  one  age  had 
established  the  Legislature  of  another  age  could  not  amend  ?  Talk  of  ad- 
hering to  the  legislation  of  the  past !  You  might  as  well  talk  of  adhering  to 
the  Heptarchy.  .  .  Your  Church  in  Ireland  costs  you  cent,  per  cent,  to 
maintain  it :  at  least  it  costs  as  much  for  the  police  and  the  soldiers  as  for 
the  clergy  themselves.  And  what  after  all  is  our  profit  ?  Where  is  the 
triumph  of  Protestant  ascendancy  ?  Where  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
itself  P  Do  we  imitate  the  Saviour,  or  the  Impostor,  when  we  carry  the 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other  ? — Eatuard,  vol.  33,  pp.  1356-7. 
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UFIBMA.TITB  ▲BTICL1.— XI. 
"  The  people's  voice,  the  voioe  of  God  we  call ; 

And  what  are  proverbs  but  the  people's  voice  ? 
Coined  first  and  oorrent  made  by  public  choice, 
Then  sore  they  most  hare  weight  and  truth  withaL" 

Proybbbs  are  short  pithy  sentences,  expressive  of  some  well- 
known  truth,  ascertained  by  observation  or  experience,  or  some 
witty  product  of  associative  thought,  which  incorporates  some 
general  illustration  of  some  well-known  truth  or  fact.  Proverbs 
are  the  wit  of  one  adopted  as  the  wisdom  of  many,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  general  voice  of  the  people  to  be  true  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  some  form  or  phase  of  life.  Every  country  has  its  proverbs, 
proverbs  peculiar  to  itself,  as  the  products  of  the  soil  are,  and  as 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are ;  and  it  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  all  proverbs  that  however  accidental  the  form  of  the 
expression,  they  contain  as  their  essence  some  moral  truth  or  lesson 
of  practical  life.  They  are  in  fact  the  philosophy  of  experience ; 
ana  hence,  as  Shakspere,  a  great  lover  and  user  of  proverbs,  says, 
"  never  stale  to  thrifty  minds." 

The  incorporation  of  the  same  inner  truth  in  an  outward  layer  of 
difference  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — 

Don't  count  your  chickens  till  they're  hatched. — Engliih. 

Unlaid  eggs  are  uncertain  chickens. — German. 

Don't  cry  your  herrings  till  they're  in  the  net— Dutch. 

Don't  sell  the  bearskin  before  you  have  caught  the  bear.— Italian. 

It]s  ill  to  eat  the  kernal  before  cracking  the  nut.— American. 

Dinna  gut  your  fish  till  ye  get  them. — Scotch. 

Each  of  these  proverbs  forewarns  against  treating  mere  specula- 
tions and  dreams,  hopes  and  expectations,  as  if  they  were  realities, 
and  are  meant  as  cautions  against  the  too  common  tendency  of  men 
to  expect  to  find  and  calculate  on  getting  things  as  they  wish. 

If  we  wish  to  say  it  is  useless,  unprofitable,  or  unnecessary,  if 
not  absolutely  foolish,  to  do  anything,  we  say,  you  might  as  well 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle ;  the  French  liken  it  to  taking  leaves  to 
the  wood ;  the  Dutch  to  sending  fir  to  Norway ;  the  Americans  to 
exporting  ice  to  the  North  Pole ;  the  Germans  to  giving  water  to 
the  sea :  the  Jew*  to  sending  sword  blades  to  Damascus ;  while  the 
Scotch  speak  of  taking  salt  to  Dysart  and  puddings  to  Tranent. 

This  turning  of  an  abstract  truth  into  a  concrete  and  definite 
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form  gives  impressiveness,  force,  and  attractiveness  to  the  state- 
ment, and  at  once  states,  illustrates,  and  exemplifies  the  idea  de- 
signed to  be  conveyed.  In  this  we  see  one  of  the  uses  of  the  study 
of  proverbs  ;  for  it  shows  us  that  if  we  would  teach  wisely,  we  must 
not  deal  in  abstract  ideas  which  seem  so  far  removed  from  experi- 
ence that  they  are  inapplicable  to  common  life,  but  rather  that  we 
ought  to  discourse  in  such  term*  as  may  show  that  what  we  insist 
upon  is  closely  connected  with  and  guite  consistent  with  human  ex- 
perience. Can  the  feet  of  the  anti-biblical  nature  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  be  more  keenly  and  expressively  taught  than  by  the 
use  of  the  Italian'  proverb — With  the  gospel  one  becomes  a 
heretic  P 

"Liars  should  have  good  memories"  say  the  Scotch;  but  the 
Italians  intensify  the  proverb  by  saying, "  For  an  honest  man  half 
his  wits  are  enough,  the  whole  is  too  little  for  a  knave"  intending 
thereby  to  prove,  ae  Archbishop  Trench  explains  it,  that  "  the  ways 
of  truth  and  uprightness  are  to  simple  and  plain  that  a  little  wit  is 
•efficient  for  those  who  walk  in  them ;  the  ways  of  falsehood  and 
fraud  tore  so  perplexed  and  tangled  that  sooner  or  later  all  the  wit 
of  the  cleverest  rogue  will  not  prevent  him  from  being  entangled 
therein.  How  often  and  how  wonderfully  has  this  found  its  con- 
firasatien  in  the  lives  of  evil  men ;  so -true  is  it,  to  employ  another 
proverb,  and  a  very  deep  one,  from  the  same  quarter,  that  the  Devil 
u  tunning  >  but  weaves  a  coarse  web" — Trench  "On  the  Lessons 
in  Proverbs,"  p.  38. 

Though  we  should  aay  that  the  hopes  of  man  often  deceive  him 
or  mislead  him,  or  em  advance  to  the  poet's  fine  line,  Hope  told  a 
flattering  tale.  We  do  not  give  anything  like  the  impreasivenese 
to  the  untru8tworthiness  of  hope  that  we  do  when  we  say,  "  Death 
■tows  while  Hope  sows  ;"*and  the  insatiability  of  human  expecta- 
tions, the  strange  inclination  of  men,  Mioawber-like,  to  trait  m 
something  turning  up,  oould  scarcely  be  more  tersely  and  strikingly 
expressed  than  in  the  old  Scotch  "  The  book  of  '  May-be  V  is  very 
big,"  and  we  may  add  this  wise  saw,  "They  who  live  in  hope  have 
hat  apare  diet." 

The  good  and  sober  wisdom  of  proverbs — on  a  level  as  they  are 
with  the  experiences  of  the  world— is  a  great  recommendation  to 
them.    Our  English  poet,  Young,  has  beautifully  and  truly  said,— 

"  Be  wise  to-day :  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene." 

But  to  our  mind  there  is  more  poetry  and  pith,  spirit  and  effective* 
ness  in  the  Spanish  proverb  whioh  sayg,  "  Afoot?  the  street  of  By 
and  bye  we  arrive  at  the  house  Never. '  JNow  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
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see  that  the  observation  of  the  worldly  has  led  to  precisely  {he  tame 
conclusion  aa  religion,  and  calls  upon  us  to  improve  the  tune,  know- 
ing our  daya  are  roll  of  evil. 

The  deceitfulneas  of  riohee,  and  the  lore  of  money  are  topics 
smch  dwelt  on  in  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  and  the  writings  of 
she 'apostles ;  but  men  of  worldly  disposition,  who  lore  gold  and 
gold's  worth,  are  always  inclined  to  doubt  the  teaching  of  the 
Divine  Book.  It  is  certainly  a  very  singular  confirmation  of  the 
exceeding  evil  of  this  love  of  lucre  that  even  the  Italians  say, 
"  Everything  may  be  borne  except  good  fortune,"  so  apt  is  pros- 
perity to  make  us  god-forgetting,  which  i«  still  further  avouched  by 
the  saying,  "In  prosperity  no  altars  smoke." 

History  has  been  called  "Philosophy  teaching  by  example." 
Proverbs  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  common  sense— of  such 
sense  aa  men  in  general  may  oe  supposed  to  be  possessed  of.  Pro- 
verbs are  the  inductions  which  men  hare  deduced  from  experience, 
and  they  incorporate  the  lessons  which  they  think  they  may  rightly 
receive  and  act  upon  as  the  results  of  that  experience, 

"  Thus  common  wit  worketh  wonderly 
Upon  the  five  gates  that  are  reoeptative 
Ot  everything,  for  to  take  inwardly 
By  the  common  wit  to  be  affirmative, 
Or  by  discerning  to  be  negative 
The  common  wit,  the  first  of  wite<ell 
Is  to  discern  all  things  in  general" 

Proverbs  are  the  threads  of  experience  spun  into  the  yarn  of 
discourse,  they  are  heads  of  thought,  and  notes  made  by  the  way 
apon  life  and  living-notes  too,  to  whose  accuracy,  as  observations, 
general  assent  has  been  given,  because  it  is  only  when  sayings  have 
become  accepted  by  the  people  as  applicable  to  their  everyday  life 
and  lot  that  they  become  proverbs.  They  are  signed  and  counter- 
signed by  hundreds  as  genuine ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  advantageous 
and  beneficial  to  know  what  conclusions  men  have  come  to  concern- 
ing the  course  and  way  of  human  life.  This  has  been  accepted  a* 
a  fact  by  the  best  of  thinkers,  who  have  all  loved,  quoted,  de- 
lighted in  and  drawn  wisdom  from  those  wise  and  pithy  ■en- 
tentes into  which  experience  has  been  coined  in  "  the  process  of 
the  suns." 

This  it  will  be  noticed  is  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  given 
expression  to  in  the  closingsentence  of  his  paper  (p.  36)  by  "  Anti- 
P,' whoever  he  may  be.  He  therein  asserts  that  "Proverbs  an 
the  scum  of  the  intellect,  not  its  choicest  fruit."  This  is  just  one 
ef  those  dashing  epigrammatioal  Hashes  •of  smartness  which  look 
like  clever  sayings  until  they  are  examined  a  little  more  closely, 
and  then  they  are  seen  not  to  be  genuinely  worthy  of  the  credit 
asked  for  them  or  granted  to  diem.  The  sentence  is  a  contrastive 
one;  but M  scum  "  and  " fruit "  are  not  contrasts,  unless  "  Anti-P." 
should  wittily  rejoin  that  they  both  rise  to  the  top  and  yet  differ 
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in  value ;  but  then  wo  might  reply— do  potatoes,  turnips,  mangel- 
wurzel,  &c.,  as  fruits  rise  to  the  topP  But  let  that  pass.  Scum  is 
extraneous  matter  which  rises  to  the  surface,  the  refuse  and  vilest 
part  of  the  thing  subjected  to  some  process  of  purgation  or  purifica- 
tion, which  is  generally  useless.  Proverbs  are  not  extraneous 
matter,  bat  yet  they  are  the  very  top  and  head  of  human  experi- 
ence; they  are  not  regarded  as  refuse,  but  as  the  refinings  of  human 
thought,  and  so  far  from  being  useless  they  are  highly  useful  and 
very  frequently  used.  Ought  not  *' Anti-P."  then  to  have  said 
Proverbs  are  the  cream— not  the  scum — of  the  intellect  P  Again, 
fruit  signifies  the  product,  result,  or  effect  of  culture  upon  some- 
thing possessed  of  a  power  of  self-multiplication. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  precise  definition  of  a  true  proverb, 
and  we  might  illustrate  that  by  the  fact  that  just  as  the  same  plant, 
so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  produces  everywhere  the  same 
sort  of  fruit,  so  similar  experiences  in  all  countries  seem  to  produce 
similar  proverbs.  For  example,  Germany  sayB, — 
"  Doctor  Luther's  shoes  do  not  fit  every  parish  priest." 
England  gives  expression  to  quite  the  same  idea  when  she  uses 
this  reference, — 

"  Many  a  one  speaks  of  Robin  Hood  that  never  shot  with  his 

bow." 

Of  the  same  notion  Scotland  has  yet  another  form  in  the  saying, — 

"  Mae  (more)  can  use  Wallace's  word  than  his  sword." 

These  instances  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  idea  that 

Proverbs  are  the  fruit  of  experience.    "  Anti-P."  says  again  that 

they  are  the  "  rags  of  wisdom  handed  down  from  the  early  ages  " 

fp.  33) ;  does  be  not  see  that  if  the  universal  experience  of  man 

from  the  early  ages  has  been  uniform  in  making  certain  impressions 

on  the  minds  of  successive  generations,  the  Proverbs  in  which  these 

conclusions  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age  must  be  worthy  of 

study  were  it  only  to  see  how  they  arose,  how  far  they  are  true, 

and  what  effect  tbey  have  had  on  the  mind  of  man  in  the  course  of 

time  P    Even  as  matters  of  curious  antiquity,  then,  he  should  admit 

that  proverbs  are  worthy  of  being  studied. 

The  Proverb  says  that  "  every  man's  tale  is  good  till  another  is 
told,"  and  perhaps  it  may  be  that  when  our  readers  have  perused 
our  remarks  they  may  think  that  "  Anti-P."  has  not  "  all  the  good 
corn  in  his  own  sack ;"  but  again,  as  the  proverb  says,  "  Every 
may  be  hath  a  may  not  be"  and  our  words  may  not  strike  the  reader 
as  being  more  appropriate  than  those  that  "  Anti-P."  has  put  be- 
fore them ;  but  I  have  great  faith  that  most  of  them  will  consent  to 
my  argument  that  great  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  those  sayings 
of  wisdom  which  have  been  tested  again  and  again  by  age  after  age, 

"  Till  old  experience  doth  attain 
To  something  like  a  prophet's  strain.*' 

H.  W.  Juk. 
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XEGATTVB  1ATICLB.— II. 

That  men  hare  got  into  the  way  of  nting  various  expressions, 
which  hare  been  repeated  from  age  to  age,  until  they  hare  become 
common  property,  and  have  got  a  sort  of  reverential  rust  of  anti- 
quity about  them,  must  be  admitted,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  this  system  of  employing  second-hand 
expressions  and  general  maxims  as  if  they  gave  greater  weight  to 
what  was  said  or  meant,  should  be  examined  into,  and  have  some 
'  opinion  pronounced  upon  it.  The  proverb  has  not  the  same  defence 
at  all  as  the  quotation— the  a  notation  is  justified  by  its  being  an 
acknowledgment  to  another  tor  a  thought  or  an  expression,  of 
which  we  have  felt  the  use  and  taken  the  advantage,  and  because  it 
adds  to  the  reader's  enjoyment  to  see  how  thoughts  fit  into  each 
other,  and  expressions  acquire  an  appropriateness  by  being  brought 
into  distinct  prominence  and  acknowledged  place.  But  a  proverb 
is  nobody's,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  communicates  any  real  infor- 
mation or  true  addition  to  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is 
often  said  that  proverbs  are  the  hereditary  wealth  of  nations,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  reason  that  they  are  brought  out  for  show,  and 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  but  never  are  effective  in  the  traffic  of 
thought.  Our  impression  of  proverbs  is,  that  in  general  they  are 
as  dull  as  ditch  water,  and  do  not  at  all  deserve  the  amount  of  study 
and  interest  they  have  received  from  or  excited  among  men. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  study  contradictory  commonplaces,  broad 
inductions  from  narrow  experiences,  the  mere  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  would-be  clever  persons  who  can  say  smart  scandals  of  their 
neighbour?,  then  proverbs  are  worth  studying.  The  noble  proverbs 
which  have  been  accepted  by  men,  and  which  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  current  among  them  as  "wise  saws,"  are  excessively  few, 
while  those  which  give  a  depreciating  view  of  human  character  are 
very  numerous — so  numerous,  in  fact,  as  to  make  a  book  of  pro- 
verbs essentially  a  libel  upon  mankind,  and  a  manual  of  all 
tin  charitableness.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  never  wise  to  fill  the  soul 
with  pollution,— especially  with  that  pollution  which  does  not  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  spirit,  but  which  does,  though  in  a  widely 
different  sense,  lie  within  the  soul.  Life  is  sacred;  let  us  then 
keep  her  inner  chambers  free  from  the  loathsome  dissections  of  the 
evil  heart  of  man  by  those  who  see  only  its  wickedness,  and  call 
attention  only  to  its  criminalities.  Proverbs  are  the  Mephistophelic 
issue  of  the  heart — the  gospel  of  Satan,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  A  Babel-like  confusion  of  contradictions  is  commonly  the 
only  issue  of  an  attempt  to  get  any  settled  idea  out  of  a  book  of 
proverbs — even  the  best — e.  g.,  "  answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his 
lolly,"  and  "answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  follow  each 
other  as  maxima  of  diplomacy  issuing  from  the  mind  of  the  wisest 
Solomon,  but  would  not  one  require  more  than  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  to  use  both  in  the  right  way,  and  at  the  right  time,  to  the 
right  person  P 
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What  can  be  learned  from  the  adage,  Nubes  post  imbrem,  clouds 
after  rain ;  a  classical  expression  of  the  statement  that  "misfortunes 
never  come  single  "—a  statement  which  the  Italians  make  in  the 
form  of  "  Evils  like  orows  always  fly  in  crowds  P  "  And  is  it  not 
equally  a  fact,  though  it  is,  I  grant,  often  lost  sight  of  in  the 
unthankfulness  of  our  hearts,  that  "  Blessings  never  come  single  P  " 
If  a  Yorkshireman  tells  you  that  "  A  rasor  cuts  sharp ; "  or  a 
Scotchman  informs  you  that  "  Oaks  grow  in  the  niohtime ;  "  or  we 
learn  from  poor  Richard,  "  Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks ; "  what 
tjie  wiser  are  we  P  One  might  as  well  call  it  wisdom  to  say  the  sun 
shines,  the  wind  blows,  rain  falls  ;  these  are  all  as  true  and  wise 
as  Time  flies,  all  men  are  mortal,  money  makes  the  mare  go, 
and  a  thousand  other  of  those  products  of  the  brains  of  wiseacres 
which  are  called  proverbs. 

Here  are  what  I  suppose  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  of 
proverbs,  as  they  are  culled  from  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  but  what 
after  all  do  they  tell  us  worth  studying  in  themP— 

"  God  sends  a  cunt  cow  short  horns.** — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii. 
"Heldfast  is  the  only  dog."— Henry  V.,  ii.,  3. 
"  Trust  no  one."— Henry  V.,  ii.,  3. 
'•Pitch  and  pay.**— Henry  V.,  ii.,  3. 
"  As  mod  as  a  buck.*' — Comedy  of  Error*,  iii.,  1. 
*  Dead  as  a  door  nail."— Henry  IV.  (Part  BE.),  v.,  3. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush." — As  You  IAke  it.— Epilogue, 
•     "  Good  liquor  will  make  a  oat  squeak." — The  Temped,  L,  2. 
"  My  cake  is  dough."— Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.,  1. 

Shakspere  most  truly  said  "  Housekeeping  youths  have  mostly 
homely  wits/1  and  I  suppose  a  thousand  "wise  saws"  of  this 
description  might  be  found  in  his  pages  which  would  beat  these 
quoted  proverbs  hollow.  Had  he  oeen  capable  of  producing  no 
higher  wit  than  proverbs  exhibit,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
been  the  type  of  the  perfect  Englishman  he  has  become.  This,  of 
course,  may  all  arise  from  my  ignorance,  as  the  proverb  says, 
"There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,"— mark  the 
orphic  rhythm  of  that  saying !  the  sense  may  have  slipped  out  of 
the  cup  between  the  utterance  and  the  hearing ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
because  "Every  ear  cannot  hear  the  same  truth. 

I  take  again  a  set  of  proverbs  which  seem  to  me  as  little  endowed 
with  wisdom  as  any  set  of  words  can  be,  and  ask  what  can  they 
show  of  wisdom  that  can  make  it  advisable  to  study  themP  These 
are :  "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander ; "  "  Too 
much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing ; "  "A  nod  is  as  good  as  a 
wink  to  a  blind  horse ; "  "  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ; " 
"  As  mad  as  a  March  hare ;  "  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison ;  *f  " It  is  a  Long  lane  that  has  no  turning ; "  "The 
least  said  is  soonest  mended ; "  "  He  measures  other  people's  corn 
by  his  own  bushel ;  °  "  Short  reckonings  make  long  friends ; " 
''  As  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb ; "  "  It  is  an  ill  mind 
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thai  blowe  nobody  good."  I  hare  not  selected  these  as  the  most 
aaneensical  things  of  the  sort  I  could  find,  I  hare  quoted  them  just 
at  they  occur  in  a  paragraph  on  proverbs,  on  which  I  happened  to 
be  able  to  lay  my  hands,  and  whieh  quoted  these  proverbs  for 
a  purpose  quite  different  from  that  of  the  present  paper. 

I  have  tested  the  worth  of  proverbs  by  selections  from  Shales- 
pare,  and  his  use  of  them  does  not  appear  to  me  to  prove  the  saying 
of  Ijord  Bacon,  that  "  the  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  dis- 
covered in  its  proverbs."  I  shall  now  make  a  few  selections  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  Sootish  proverbs  are  used,  and  having 
thus  tested  the  ease  in  a  fair  manner  I  shall  conclude  that  proverbs 
are  the  wisdom  of  fools,  because  they  have  only  the  appearance  of 
sagacity,  while  in  reality  they  are  barren  and  useless,  "  A  fair  offer 
Jeaanie  is  nae  cause  o'  feud— a*  man  may  take  a  horee  to  the  water, 
bmt  twenty  winma  make  him  drink" — Heart  of  Midlothian.  Fair 
and  softly  gang*  far,  said  Meiklehose,  and  if  nfool  mag  give  a  wise 
man  a  counsel,  I  would  have  him  think  twice  or  he  wells  with 
Saoekdunder." — Heart  of  Midlothian. 

The  worst  may  be  tholest  (endured)  when  its  kenned :  better  a 
finger  off  as  age  wagging" — Heart  of  Midlothian.  "  Now  I'm  of  the 
nind  to  gang  in  gude  earnest— better  soon  as  syne  (late)— better  a 
finger  off  as  aye  wagging."— Bob  Bey. 

"  I  ken  best  hew  to  turn  my  own  cake.  Jean  serve  up  the  dinner 
and  nae  mair  about  it."— Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

•"They  were,  said  she,  pawky  auld  earls  that  kenned  whilk 
(which)  side  their  bread  was  buttered  on."— St.  Bonmn's  Well. 

"  Tak  the  bent  Mr.  Bashleigh — mak  ae  pair  o'legs  worth  two 
pair  o'  hands, — Ye  have  done  that  before  now." — Bob  Boy. 

"I  ken  weel,  by  sad  experience,  that  poortefh  (poverty)  takes 
mmeof  pith,  and  the  man  sits  full  still  that  has  a  rent  in  hie  breehe" 
{t*x>uaen).— Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  Blue  Eoom  is  the  best— and  they  that  get  neiit  best  are  no  ill 
eg  in  this  world.— St.  Bonan'e  Well. 

"Jjaw  licks  up  a'  as  the  common  folks  say.  I  have  had  the  siller 
ta  borrow  out  of  six  purses." — Heart  of  Midlothian. 

"  Folk  wmm  (must)  creep  before  they,  gang"— (walk).— St.  Bonan'e 
Well. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  honestly  chosen,  here  and  there 
through  two  or  three  or  the  novels  of  die  Wiaard  of  the  North, 
with  which  the  writer  is  beet  acquainted.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  great  amount  either  of  wit,  wisdom,  genius,  or  spirit  in 
them,  and  of  them  our  readeas  may  form  their  own  opinion,  whieh 
WO'  are  inclined  to  think  must  be  somewhat  like  our  own.  That  by 
the  use  of  eaah  phrases,  some  people  may  salt  and  garnish  their 
lhseauree  is  possible,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  must  be 
because  they  are  scant  either  of  thought  or  of  language* 

We  are  aware  that  some  people  profess  to  find  deep  and  signifi- 
cant truths  in  these  e*id  sears  as  they  are  called,  We  ate  the 
Itaban's  craft,  tbe^Bpaaaar&'s  haughty  hypocrisy,  the  JFrenctatan's 
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levity,  the  German's  stolidity,  the  Russian's  greed,  the  Scotchman's 
worldliness,  the  Englishman  a  independence  and  lore  of  good-living, 
in  the  proverbial  phrases  they  employ.  This  seems  to  me  quite  a 
following  up  a  foregone  conclusion,  or,  as  using  a  proverb,  we 
might  say,  "  reading  between  the  lines."  I  know  of  no  more  tire- 
some employment  than  to  read  through  any  collection  of  proverbs. 
In  all  our  reading  we  have  found  very  few  "  jewels  five  words 
long."  We  do  not  care  to  think  that  "  Revenge  is  a  morsel  for 
God,"  or  "  They  say  so,  is  half  a  liar."  It  may  be  true  that 
"  Pride  is  a  flower  that  grows  in  the  devil's  garden,"  but  what  is 
the  study  of  these  and  similar  sentences  likely  to  teach  us  P  After 
spending  some  time  in  the  perusal  of  proverbs,  we  have  scarcely 
ever  been  able  to  find  fit  ones  for  incorporation  in  conversation  or 
writing.  We  should  prefer  the  study  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  Quota- 
tions," or  a  lacon  of  elegant  extracts  at  any  time  to  a  garland  of  pro- 
verbs. Unless  it  be  because  those  who  use  them  have  nothing  better 
to  say,  and  may  better  say  these  than  remain  silent,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  good  reason  for  studing  proverbs,  but  even  then  the 
study  might  be  better  spent. 

If  "  evd  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  as  a  divinely- 
inspired  writer  affirms,  how  depraving  and  degrading  must  the 
study  of  the  proverb-literature  of  any  country  be ;  for  they  are 
almost  all  full  of  expositions  of  meanness,  selfishness,  cunning,  and 
unworthy  dispositions.  To  encourage  selfishness  they  tell  us  to 
"  throw  sprats  to  catch  whalejs,"  and  assure  us  that  "  a  hook  is  well 
lost  if  it  catches  a  salmon."  The  Portuguese  say  *'  Alas  for  the 
son  whose  father  goes  to  heaven,"  because  having  been  an  honest 
man  he  must  leave  his  son  poor ;  but  the  Scotch,  with  equal  hard- 
ness of  heart,  reverse  the  saying,  and  exclaim,  "  Happy  the  son 
whose  dad  goes  to  the  devil,"  for  he  is  likely  to  have  left  something 
worth  having  behind  him,  for  "  the  de'il's  aye  gude  to  his  ain,"  and 
"the  de'il's  cow  calves  twice  in  ae  year."  "Money  makes  the 
mare  go,"  is  the  English  commendation  of  that,  the  love  of  which 
is  declared  to  be  "  the  root  of  all  evil ; "  but  even  the  Scotch,  of 
whom  one  might  have  hoped  better  things,  affirm  that "  There's  nae 
friend  like  the  penny,"  while  they  add  "  there's  nae  sel  (f)  so  dear 
as  our  ain  sel  (f)."  But  we  must  do  our  canny  northern  neighbours 
the  justice  to  notice  that  they  also  bid  us  remember — "  Sel  (f ),  sel  (f) 
has  half-filled  hell."  What  a  scandal  on  human  nature  it  is  that 
that  which  the  Psalmist  of  Israel  said  in  his  haste  and  anger  is  now 
said  leisurely  and  in  cool  blood,  for  is  not  "Now-a-days  truth's 
news  "  just  to  affirm  "  all  men  are  liars." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  bad  as  evil  advice — except  bad 
example.  It  cannot  be  advantageous  to  study  ill-advice,  for  the 
heart  is  already  too  prone  to  evil  to  require  much  advice  to  lead  it 
astray.  We  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  worse  collection  of 
advice  than  is  to  be  found  among  proverbs.  What  a  lesson  of  im- 
providence is  it  to  say — "  Let  them  care  who  come  behind  us,"  or, 
"  after  me  the  deluge ! "  or,  even  as  the  Scotch  say,  "  Let  the  morn 
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come  and  the  meat  with  it."  Here  is  a  saying  which  is  sorely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  charity  which  ought  to  animate  men—"  Do 
a  man  a  good  turn  and  he'll  never  forgive  you."  Money  worship 
could  scarcely  be  expressed  in  less  ambiguous  terms  than  in  this 
saying,— 

"  Be  it  better,  be  it  worse,  be  ruled  by  him  who  hat  the  parte." 
Is  it  not  somewhat  woeful  to  think  that  Caesar's  unwise  averment 
that  he  "  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  a  village  than  the  second 
man  in  Borne, — a  sentiment  which  Milton  showed  his  detestation 
of  by  putting  the  sense  of  it  into  the  mouth  of  Satan,  in  his 
estimate  of  his  rebellious  conduct — 

M  To  reign  if  worth  ambition,  though  in  heU ; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven," — 
should  have  been  familiarized  among  us  as  a  proverb  in  these 
words,  "  Better  be  the  head  of  the  Commons  than  the  tail  of  ihe 
gentry  P  "  and  what  a  thankless  sneer  is  that  which  says  "  God 
sends  fools  fortunes,"  or  affirms,  as  an  excuse  for  a  thanklessness 
of  spirit,  that  "  Graceless  meat  makes  folk  fat."  W.  H. 

Shazspebb's  Pbovxrbial  Philosophy.— Take  up  any  one  of  his 
plays,  Hamlet,  for  example,  and  you  light  on  such  adages  as  '*  Conscience 
doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,"  or  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  Wit,"  itself  a 
justification  of  the  use  of  Proverbs.  When  Hotspur  says  to  Lady  Percy 
(Henry  IV.,  [Part  II.],  iL,  3),— 

"  No  Lady  closer,— for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know, 
And  so  far  I  will  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate." 
He  is  but  endorsing  the  Scottish  Saw,  "  Women  and  bairns  lein  (conceal) 
what  they  kenna."     Lady  Macbeth,  when  she  would  shame  her  husband 
out  of  his  irresolution,  calls  up  the  adage  "  The  Cat  loves  fish,  but  is  loth 
to  wet  her  feet;"— 

"  Letting  ' I  dare  not,'  wait  upon  CI  would,' 
Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage."— Macbeth,  i.  7. 

From  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  comes  "  The  Devil  can  cite  Scripture 
for  his  purpose,"  and  in  the  same  play,  Shylock,  quoting  the  proverb 
u  Fast  bind,  fast  find,"  characterizes  it  as  u  a  proverb  nerer  stale  to  thrifty 
minds  "  (ii.,  5.)  But  such  as  have  been  diligent  oonners  of  proverbial  lore 
will  constantly  detect  proverbs  inlaid,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Shaksperian 
dialogue.  One  old  and  beautiful  adage,  "  The  grace  of  God  is  gear  enough," 
peeps  out  in  Launcelot  Gobbo's  words  to  Bassanio:  "The  old  proverb  is 
Yery  well  parted  between  my  master  Shylock,  and  you,  sir  j  you  hare  the 
grace  of  God,  and  he  has  enough"  (Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.,  2.)  Gonzago, 
m  M  The  Tempest,"  comforts  himself  that  the  ship  will  be  saved  because 
the  boatswain  s  "  complexion  is  perfect  gallows,"  and  runs  on  with  a  string 
of  facetisB  based  on  the  adage  "  He  who  is  born  to  be  hanged  will  never  be 
drowned ; "  and  we  almost  scruple  to  set  on  paper  the  truism  that  such 
titles  of  plays,  as  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well/'  "  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  Ac., 
sreaU  proverbial  expressions.— The  Quarterly  Review,  "Proverbs,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  July,  1868,  p.  247. 
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ET  MBMOEIAM,  1868. 
"  We  study  our  grkf  sy  the  Ian?  ef  the  heart;"— J.  £.  ZotwW. 

As  night  darkens,  the  stars  shine  oat ;  and  as  the  melancholy 
contemplation  of  the  doings  of  death  during  the  year  overglooms  the 
mind,  tne  names  of  the  illustrious  come  into  prominence  and  rise  up 
above  the  edge  of  the  darkness,  and  take  tneir  places  in  memory. 
How  bright  with  splendour  does  the  skyey  v*ult  of  night  seem  to  the 
eye  that  gazes  with  entraneement  into  its  vast  concave!  Yes,  truly, 
H  Night  brings  out  stare  as  sorrow  shews  us  truths  !  " 

Sitting  at  the  year's  close,  looking  out  on  the  cold,  cold  moon- 
shine creeping  into  the  heart  of  the  chilly  snow,  and  seeing  the 
darkening  sky  becoming  more  and  more  dotted  with  the  quivering 
brilliances  of  the  stellar  orbs)  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  an 
analogy  between  this  gazing  on  heaven  with  all  its  stars,  and  our 
own  doleful  task  of  peering  into  the  dark  of  Death,  to  note  among 
the  pissed- away  of  the  bygone  year  whom  we  shall  call  into  memory 
as  the  lights  of  their  time.  Of  the  myriads  of  orbs  which  in  multi- 
tudinous crowds  occupy  the  celestial  spaces,  how  few  are  visible  by 
the  eye  of  the  observer,— -how  few  are  recognisable  by  him, — and 
how  very  few  of  those  which  are  at  once  familiar,  recognisable,  and 
known  P  So  of  the  many  multitudes  of  the  year's  dead ;  how  many 
are  altogether  beyond  individual  ken — how  few  are  recognisable  by 
the  ordinary  spectator  for  aught  that  claims  attention,  and  how 
meagre  is  the  roll  and  list  of  those  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
consciousness  of  nations  as  among  the  notable  and  the  memorable? 
In  contrast  with  the  inevitable  ignorance  incident  to  man,  can  we 
restrain  our  thoughts  from  rising  up  to  One  of  whom  it  is  said, — 
"  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars ;  He  calleth  them  all  by  their 
names ; "  and  of  whom  it  is  also  affirmed  He  "  needed  not  that  any 
should  testify  of  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man!  "  As  of  the 
stars  which— 

"Now  the  oopa  of  Heaven  dath  told/' 

We  know  but  few,  while  all  are  known  to  One ;  so  though  we  know 
only  a  few  of  those  who  have  recently  departed  as  throwing  a  light 
from  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  grave  upon  our  memory,  it  is  matter 
of  supreme  joy  that  among  the  myriads  of  the  Bead  there  is  One 
who  knows  aD,  and  in  whose  hand  the  fate  of  all  is ; — One  in  whose 
presence  "  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  rigbtoootness  at  the  ataes 
for  ever  and  ever." 
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One  by  one  as  they  rise  up  into  Memory  we  have  jolted  down  ike 
names  of  those  who  have  issued  from "  the  sours  frail  dwelling* 
house/'  in  order  that  we  may  pass  in  review,  in  conscious  apprecia- 
tion, the  losses  of  the  year  that  is  gone  (its  gains  by  birth  we 
cannot  know,  and  another  ekronioler  must  register),  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  to  ourselves  and  to  others  a  sketch  of  the  doings  of  the 
Tyrant  or  the  Earth— even  Death,  the  Skeleton ;  and  yet  may  we 
not  hesitate  to  oonsider  Death  under  this  his  common  aspect,  as  if 
it  were  a  grief  to  forfeit  "  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay,"  coming 
to  "  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  filthy  dust,"  and  to  sear,  wrinkle 
up,  and  foreclose  all  the  delights  of  love  and  joy,  of  effort  and  ac- 
tivity, feeling  and  thought  P 

Surely  we  are  far  too  much  accustomed  to  think  of  Death  as  the 
brrager  of  "  woe,  destruction*  ruin,  loss,  decay,"  to  say- to  ourselves, 
with  the  creeping  horror  of  a  shunless  dread,— 

"  Ay !  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motkoi  to  become 
Aknesdedclod."  ....  'Tis  too  kerrible ! 
The  weariest  and  most  leathed  worldly  life 
That  ache,  age,  penury,  end  imprisonment 
Can  lay  en  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we/ear  of  Death." 

Our  fear  it  is,  as  Shakspere.  like  a  true  philosopher,  knew,  which 
conjures  up  these  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies,  these  horrid 
visions  of  lying— 

M  West  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms/9 

Death  is  rather  to  be  represented  to  our  thoughts  as  an  emigrant 
vessel  which  comes  to  bear  us  to  another  clime,  in  which  we  place 
all  that  is  precious  of  our  personality,  and  leave  behind  us  only  that 
which  is  useless,  or  would  be  burdensome  in  our  passage  and  at  our 
journey's  end.  true,  we  leave  behind  us  the  loved  and  the  loving ;  but 
we  go  forth  in  hope  and  with  fair  prospect  of  the  beyond ;  and  our 
friends,  as  they  watch  the  retreating  bark  with  its  lessening  bulk, 
and  its  dimming  lights,  and  its  farewell  signals,  and  see  it  gradually 
pass  beyond  the  bound  of  vision  below  the  horizon,  feel  in  their 
hearts  the  natural  grief  of  parting,  and  of  beholding  the  last  of  us 
here,  but  they  too  hope,  like  me,  tor  happiness  ahead,  whither  we 
hasten,  and  promise  themselves  to  see  us  soon,  when  the  rapid  lapse 
of  time  shall  bring  their  hour  to  arise  and  90  hence. 

If  we  think  on  it  well,  are  we  not  also  really  but  little  removed 
from  those  who  have  seen  the  end  P  "  Whatsoever  of  our  ape  is 
past  Death  holds  it ;"  it  is  to  us  the  dead  past.  We  talk  of  life  as 
a  possession  and  as  a  treasure,  and  even  fondly  call  it  "  our  life ; " 
but  all  of  life  that  ever  is  truly  given  to  us  is  "  the  present  mo- 
ment,"—the  past  is  gone  for  weal  or  for  woe,  irrevocably  and  irre- 
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ooyerably,  and  the  future  is  assured  to  none.  Of  life,  in  fact,  we 
have  only  the  use,  and  that  on  the  tenure  of  an  instant,  and  hence 
we  are  truly  but  "  moments  in  the  eternal  being/' — congregations 
of  atoms,  aggregations  of  consciousness,  integrations  of  present  force, 
but  ever  liable  to  disintegration  and  dissolution.  We  are  the  fools 
of  fancy  when  we  construe  life  into  a  measurable  space. 

"  And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
To  dotty  death." 

The  concourse  and  flow,  the  stream  of  conscious  being  is  con- 
stantly "  passing  away/'  and  though  we  for  the  present  are,  we  have 
no  continuing  or  permanency  here ; — 

M  For  Time  is  strong 
And  stayeth  no  more  for  psalm  than  song, 
And  mirth  and  agony,  right  and  wrong, 
He  whirleth  them  all  with  the  stars  along." 

The  present  is  built  on  the  graves  of  the  past,  and  of  the  future 
the  present  must  become  the  foundation,  but  we  are  not  of  those 
who  wholly  die.  The  present  truly  and  ever  lives,  lives  «s  an  ever 
present,  full  of  effective  force,  and  of  those  influences  which  affect 
and  change  men  and  things.  Life  is  spiritual,  and  as  each  moment 
thought  developes  itself  in  our  material  frame,  our  frames  perish, 
but  our  thoughts  persist. 

But  morahzation  must  cease ;  for  the  task  of  existence  is  laid  on 
the  living,  and  the  duty  of  the  hour  must  be  endeavoured.  Our 
memorials  of  the  dead  and  the  gifted  must  be  written,  though  the 
radiance  of  hope  may  be  darkened  by  the  mist  of  sorrowing  tears ; 
but  we  must  endeavour  to  inscribe  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  there  may  be  rejoicing  in  our  sorrow,  because  we  write 
for  the  living  as  well  as  o/the  dead — for  the  living,  to  prove  that— 

"  'Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay, 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way ; " 

and  of  the  dead,  so  as  to  excite  with  the  reader's  sympathetic  spirit 
substantial  evidence  that — 

"  Praising  what  is  lost, 
Makes  the  remembrance  dear." 

Time  is  a  stern  preacher,  whose  ever-recurring  text  is  for  joy  or 
sorrow,  for  duty  or  destiny,  act  or  endeavour,  justice  or  mercy, 
plan  or  performance,  for  life  or  for  death — "  Be  ye  also  ready ! " 
and  whose  constantly  repeated  song  is— 

"  Spin,  spin,  cloths  spin ! 

Lachesis  twist,  and  Atropos  sever, 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 
The  silent  headsman  waits  for  ever." 
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Bat  One  presents  Himself  to  ns  in  these  words,—"  I  am  the  Besur- 
reotion  and  the  Life ;  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were  dead, 
jet  shall  he  live."  Solemn,  and  beautiful,  and  sustaining  words, 
which  were  read  at  the  grave's  head  of  the  noted  French  protectant 
preacher,  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  whose  name  falls  to  be  inscribed 
first  upon  this  page,  set  apart  as  the  Register  of  Death.  After  a 
ministry  of  nearly  52  years,  begun  at  the  early  age  of  twenty -one, 
he  "  fell  on  sleep  "  on  the  tenth  day  of  snowless  January.  He  was 
an  eloquent  and  earnest  expositor  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ, 
an  ardent  and  eager  worker  for  human  good,  and  one  of  those 
thoughtful  harmonizers  of  religion  and  life,  whose  efforts  are  given 
to  the  education  of  conscience  and  the  excitement  of  faith.  He  was 
a  Christian  orator  of  a  high  order,  and  was  for  half  a  century  a  moral 
power  in  France.  Three  days  after,  a  spirit  not  less  fervent,  though 
exercising  its  efforts  in  a  secluded  and  retired  district  of  the  Southern 
highlands  of  Scotland— one  who  was  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  trust- 
ing people,  and  of  the  friendship  of  Thomas  Carlyle — one  who  was 
quiclc  and  sensitive  to  the  glory  of  his  master,  after  a  lingering  but 
patiently  borne  illness,  was  loosened  from  the  bonds  of  clay  where- 
with we  are  daily  bound,  and  in  emancipated  joy,  as  we  who  loved 
him  hope,  "  saw  the  Master."  A  memorial  volume  of  the  Sermons 
of  John  Biddell  has  been  issued  in  this,  proves  him  to  have  been 
a  consummate  master  of  the  persuasive  powers  which  the  pulpit 
demands— a  speaker  of  the  truth  in  righteousness.  It  is  a  wide 
stride  from  the  pulpit  to  the  stage,  and  yet  the  greatest  ornament 
of  English  literature  placed  it  close  to  the  pulpit  as  •Centor  Morum, 
a'critic  of  morals  intended  "to  hold,  as  'twere,! the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.'  Charles 
Xean  as  an  illustrator  (who  died  on  23rd  June),  at  leapt  of  the  com- 
mon readings  of  the  heroes  of  Shakspeare,  acted  in  some  measure 
as  a  Commentator  on  the  dramatist,  while  he  did  much  to  uphold 
the  drama  in  its  highest  mood,  and  near  to  the  Elizabethan  stan- 
dard. He  worthily  maintained  the  morality  of  a  profession,  sadly 
subject  alike  to  vicissitudes  and  temptations.  He  has  little  claim 
to  posthumous  remembrance  in  regard  to  literature,  but  he  was  an 
earnest  and  thoughtful  student,  and  in  a  life  where  "  all  the  world's 
a  stage,"  he  is  currently  reported  to  have  been  "  a  well- graced 
actor."  State  craft  has  often  resembled  stage-craft  in  seeking  to 
be  a  pleasing  performance  to  the  public  eye,  and  proper  study  of 
scenic  effects,  out  the  statesmanship  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head 
was  of  the  practical  working  order,  in  which  industry  effects  more 
than  diplomacy,  and  well-disciplined  common  sense  than  showy 
talents.  As  governor  of  Canada,  he  was  painstaking  and  sedulous 
of  the  public  weal,  and  cultured  the  self-reliance  of  those  Colonies. 
As  an  art  critic  he  had  attained  a  rare  eminence  as  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  executive  skill,  idealistic  beauty,  and  representative 
realism.  His  demise  occurred  on  Jan.  28th,  after  public  service  of 
no  inconsiderable  merit  and  consequence. 
1869.  k 
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One  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists  of  France,  a  dis- 
coverer of  some  of  the  occult  singularities  of  organic  life,  £.  B.  A. 
8erres,  a  protege  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  and  the  successor  of  the 
renowned  Chaussier,  is  also  among  the  January  departures  from 
tiiis  earth  of  organic  existence.  The  mention  of  this  searcher  into 
the  secrets  of  bodily  structure,  reminds  us  also  of  another  loss  due 
to  the  year's  eldest  scion.  Adalbert  Stifter,  one  of  the  best  prose 
writers  of  Germany,  as  a  poet,  almost  the  head  of  a  new  school.  It 
it  true  that  in  his  vivid  appreciation  of  the  splendid  romantic  wood- 
land  scenery,  which  lies  along  the  border  land  of  Austria  and  Bo- 
hemia, he  sometimes  made  man  seem  as  if  he  were  but  an  accession 
to  his  scenes,  but  now  when  that  hand,  so  powerful  and  fertile  in 
sketches  of  exquisite  beauty,  has  returned  to  dust,  do  we  not  excuse 
this  apparent  defect  in  art  for  its  apt  truth  as  a  philosophical  fact; 
for  what  is  man  really  but  an  accessory — a  passing  shadow  among 
the  everlasting  hills  and  the  age-outliving  trees  P  In  his  reactionary 
protest  against  the  romantic  school,  as  well  as  in  his  public  acts  as 
Counsellor  of  Instruction  for  Upper  Austria,  he  did  good  service  to 
his  race,  and  deserves  the  remembrance  of  thinkers. 

Science  was  \  sorely  stricken  when  on  10th  February  the  Scottish 
reteran,  Sir  David  Brewster,  passed  away  in  his  87th  year.  A  Christian 
philosopher,  who  realized  in  himself  faith  in  Jesus,  and  confidence 
in  science,  love  to  God,  and  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature,  he 
had  won  the  veneration  of  churches,  academies,  and  universities 
alike ;  he  had  gained  almost  every  honour  Science  has  it  in 
her  power  to  confer,  and  men  regarded  him  as  the  patriarch  of 
physics,  as  has  been  shown — shall  we  not  say  with  truth  and 
oeauty  P — in  that  paper  which  ably  described  his  "  Toiling  Upward  " 
in  this  serial* — a  paper  whieh  amply  releases  us  from  employing 
the  language  of  eulogium  regarding  one  who  entered,  while  on 
earth  even,  through  the  portals  of  light  into  the  presence  of  the 
ail-glorious  Creator,  who  dwells  "  in  light  that  is  inaccessible  and 
full  of  glory."  Only  three  days  had  elapsed  when  science  sustained 
another  bereavement  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
analytical  chemists  of  our  time, — William  Herapath,— one  of  those 
men  whose  devoted  zeal  for  comprehending  nature,  and  the  working 
of  her  forces,  was  combined  with  a  power  over  their  fellows,  and 
the  capacity  for  performing  the  practical  duties  of  public  life  as  an 
employer,  a  magistrate,  and  an  accomplished  contributor  to  the 
literature  of  science.  In  Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  who  died  28th 
February,  history  lost  one  of  her  minor  ornaments,  and 
literature  one  of  her  most  industrious  contributors.  His  "  History 
of  France  "  is  a  work  of  superior  merit  to  the  usual  compilations  of 
the  day,— especially  in  its  careful  adherence  to  the  authentic  in 
narrative,  and  to  sobriety  instead  of  sensationalism  of  statement. 
His  "  Tales  of  Irish  Life,"  though  little  known  in  these  "run  and 
read  and  remember  as  little  as  possible  times,"  were  happy  and 

•  See  British  ControveriiaUtt,  May  and  June,  1867. 
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eoireet  in  delineation,  and  pare  in  plot-interest.  Hit  numerous 
contributions  to  serial  literature  were  notable  for  skilful  workman- 
ship, aptitude  of  expression,  and  adaptation  to  their  end.  To  ike 
deaths  of  February  belongs  the  demise  of  a  king-poet,  though  not  a 
sovereign  one.  Charles  Auguste  Louis,  ex-king  of  Bavaria,  opened 
his  reign  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  century  under  the  moat 
hopeful  auspices,  but  soon  dashed  the  expectations  of  his  subjects 
by  his  reactionary  policy  and  his  ultramontanism.  He  was  aware 
of  impulses  rather  than  principles,  of  tastes  rather  than  designs,  of 
sentiments  rather  than  convictions.  He  instituted  magnificent 
works  of  artf  and  bestowed  much  favour  on  scienoe  and  literature, 
while  he  felt  though  he  did  not  yield  much  devotion  to  the  church. 
His  escapades  in  love  affairs  brought  him  into  many  difficulties,  and 
Lola  Montes  out- vexed  the  patience  of  the  people,  and  he  was  com* 
palled  to  retire  from  business.  His  poetical  works  exhibit  rate 
talent  and  originality,  both  of  conception  and  matter,  although  they 
do  not  approve  themselves  to  critical  readers  as  destined  for  im- 
mortality. His  life  of  mistakes  closed  on  the  odd  last  day  of  leap 
year  February. 

Sturdy  March,  despite  of  its  muoh  blustering,  added  but  few  to 
•the  deaths  of  the  memorable,  though  often  an  unkindly  time.  In 
our  note-book  we  find  no  other  names  than  those  of  Christopher 
Benson,  P.P.,  at  one  time  golden  preacher,  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  our  pulpit  orators  for  power,  unction,  earnestness,  and 
thought.  His  sermons  may  be  still  read  with  profit  and  delight, 
and  his  long  life  settled  into  the  peace  of  death,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  his  90th  year,  on  28th  March.  The  other  name  is  that  of  Edward 
Jesse,  who  bad  attained  the  age  of  88,  whose  descriptions  of  his 
"  Favourite  haunts  and  rural  studies,"  and  the  "  Scenes  and  occu- 
pations of  country  life/'  have  given  such  charms  to  nature  for  many 
try  teaching  them  to  observe  and  interest  themselves  in  the  things 
that  lie  around  them  ;  and  whose  "  Gleanings  in  Natural  History  " 
have  afforded  so  much  gratification  to  those  who  love  to  look  on 
nature  with  the  delighted  eye  of  thoughtful  contemplation. 

In  the  middle  of  March  a  mighty  master  in  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil."  The  most  individual  and 
characteristic  of  Scottish  clergymen,  the  leader  of  what  might 
be  denominated  at  once  the  Ritualistic  and  the  broad  Church  of 
8eotland-lovinjr.  aesthetics  in  worship  and  freedom  in  speculation, 
advocating  a  liturgical  form  of  sacred  service  but  full  "  liberty  of 
prophesying."  In  the  midst  of  the  Senate  of  the  Scottish  Church 
now  noble  and  active  he  looked !— his  lithe  and  flexile  form  seemed 
to  quiver  through  all  its  nerves  with  the  spirit  of  debate ;  his  coun- 
tenance shimmered  with  the  rare  delight  of  criticism  ;  his  eye 
quickened  and  his  fine  features  put  on  a  new  life,  so  that  you 
almost  felt  as  if  his  body  thought.  And  then  how  variedly  and 
vigorously  his  periods  came,  how  closely  knit  his  arguments  ap- 
peared, and  how  aptly  he  clinched  the  rebutting  portions  with 
words  borrowed  from  his  opponents'  speech.    Every  argument  was 
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wrought  as  exquisitely  as  the  magic  war-robes  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Scandinavian  sagas,  and  seemed  to  invest  him  in  armour-proof 
mail.  He  had  been  called  to  appear  before  the  highest  judicature 
of  the  church  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge  of  contumacy  and 
non-conformity.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  and  searching  defence, 
and  in  the  quiet  retreat  he  had  chosen  for  the  preparation  of  this 
thrilling  ana  telling  forecasting  of  possible  opposing  arguments,  he 
requested  the  present  writer  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  soundness  of 
some  portions  of  his  anticipatory  refutation  of  the  proposed  accusa- 
tory matter.  The  dialectic  skill  with  which  these  were  wrought, 
and  the  amount  of  splendid  declamation  with  which  they  were 
fraught  could  not  have  failed  to  have  formed  most  effective  ele- 
ments of  the  series  of  speeches  which  he  expected  to  deliver,  but 
they  were  never  delivered.  Having  undergone  the  laborious 
course  of  preparation  almost  to  exhaustion,  he  was  taking  eques- 
trian exercise  for  the  recruitment  of  his  bodily  frame,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  fatigue  of  the  Church-parliament  and  the  embroilment 
in  which  he  would  be  kept  for  the  ten  days  of  its  duration,  when, 
just  the  morning  before  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr. 
Lee  was  prostrated  with  paralysis,  and  a  long  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness ensued.  He  rallied  somewhat,  but  was  never  again  to 
occupy  the  gladiatorial  pre-eminence  he  had  won.  His  mind  had 
outworn  its  scabbard,  the  body  and  a  lingering  semi-life  alone  was 
his  for  ten  long  months,  when  he  expired,  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
at  Torquay.  Dr.  Lee  was  a  man  of  ideas,  and  these  ideas  pos- 
sessed over  him  an  overmastering  power.  He  had  a  fertile  mind 
and  a  subtle  reasoning  faculty ;  he  was  exceedingly  transparent  and 
straightforward,  ever  impatient  to  realize  his  convictions.  He  was 
a  man  of  consummate  gifts  and  not  a  few  graces,  and  he  had  the 
rare  faculty  of  making  disciples.  His  mind  was  essentially  exeget- 
ical,  and  he  was  probably  one  of  the  most  thorough  scholars  in  the 
Scottish  Church.  He  was  a  loving  and  living  Christian  gentleman, 
a  clergyman  of  high  note,  and  a  professor  of  the  greatest  ability. 

On  April  7th,  an  assassin's  hand  was  laid  rudely  on  the  life  of  the 
Hon.  Thos.  D'Arcy  Magee.  who  had  been  one  of  the  poets  of 
Young  Ireland,  a  revolutionist  in  1848,  and  expatriated  and  rebel 
editor  in  New  York,  to  which  city  The  Nation,  as  the  organ  of 
"  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  had  been  tranferred,  who  had  risen  by 
effort,  industry,  and  ability  to  a  leading  place  among  the  statesmen 
of  Canada,  and  who  seemed  to  be  likely  to  write  his  name  among  the 
benefactors  of  Canada  and  the  promoters  of  the  happiness  of  the  race. 

On  the  celebrated  23rd  of  April,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Dr.  Hampden,  entered  into  his  rest.  In  his  day  he  had  his  due 
share  in  the  controversies  of  the  time.    He  was  a  singularly  inde- 

Sndent  thinker,  and  gave  full  scope  to  his  free  and  fertile  intellect, 
e  had  assimilated  to  himself  the  learning  of  the  Greek  fathers  in 
philosophy  and  the  scholastic  in  theology;  but  he  had  retained  amid 
all  this  weight  of  learning  the  minutest  accuracy  of  syllogistic,  the 
most  perfect  mastery  of  dialect,  and  the  purest  personality  or  thought. 
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His  "  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity  "  forms  an  appro- 
priate and  worthy  companion  to  "  Butler's  Analogy ;  '  his  exposition 
of  the  "  Syllogist  of  Aristotle  "  is  clear  and  thorough,  though  some- 
what limited  in  range ;  and  an  adequate  authority  declares  he  alone, 
of  all  modern  students  of  philosophy,  has  penetrated  "  far  into  the 
wilderness  of  scholasticism."  Of  his  "  Lectures  on  Moral  Philo- 
sophy," the  best  authorities  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  All  his 
writings  show  a  sincere  lore  of  truth,  independent  thought,  great 
power  of  argument,  copious  stores  of  learning,  much  originality,  and 
singular  force  of  individuality.  His  hardy  endurance  of  the  moral 
martyrdom  to  which  he  was  exposed,  as  an  advocate  of  freedom  of 
speculative  thought  and  impartial  controversy,  give  him  claims  to 
our  gratitude ;  for  we  seldom,  now  a  days,  find  bishops  in  the  front 
rank%  of  the  advocates  of  liberty  of  thought  and  conscience.  They 
are  too  often  only  lords  of  common  place.  Bishop  Hampden  s 
religious  earnestness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare  and  God's  glory,  are  indubitable  ;  his  sermons  are  splendid 
specimens  of  sustained  religious  ratiocination,  the  fervdur  of  whioh 
is  more  intense  than  glowing,  His  episcopal  charges  are  cautious 
and  reserved,  as  became  a  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  control  without 
guiding  thought,  to  mainiain  peace  in  Zion  without  encouraging 
quiescent  traditionalism,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  heavenly  aspiration, 
in  consistency  with  the  progress  of  investigative  science  and 
practical  social  life. 

We  crave  the  privilege  of  mentioning  in  a  single  line,  an  humble 
follower  of  the  Muses — Miss  Susanna  Hawkings.  Of  the  results 
of  her  poetic  endeavours  as  sung  we  dare  say  little,  of  the  persistent 
perseverance  with  which  she  strove  to  maintain  herself  by  her  own 
efforts,  and  of  the  careful  and  ardent  joy  her  productions  excited  in 
her,  we  might  say  much.  Occasionally  she  did  rise  to  a  poetic  idea, 
and  she  asked  the  writer  once  to  "remember  her  when  she  too 
was  mingled  with  the  dead,  as  Homer,  and  Shakspere,  and  Byron, 
and  Burns,  and  so  many  of  the  mighty  of  old  were."  We  do 
remember  her,  and  give  this  brief  note  of  her  name,  which  may 
hereafter  lead  some  literary  antiquary  to  inquire  for  her  twelve 
pamphlet  volumes  of  rhyming  ware,  and  to  learn  that  in  self-reliant 
loneliness  she  spent  an  obscure  life  filled  with  the  immortal  thirst 
for  poetic  fame,  and  died  suddenly  in  her  solitude  in  "  proud  pied 
April" 

On  the  7th  day  of  "  fair  May,"— the  death  date  of  the  famous 
French  historian,  Sieur  J.  A.  de  Thon  (1617),  whom  be  so  much 
resembled  in  love  of  order,  hatred  of  vice,  horror  of  tyranny, 
courage  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  honest 
attachment  to  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  Lord  Brougham 
died  at  Cannes.  He  achieved  distinction  by  his  first  published 
production  in  the  yesr  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
victory  of  the  Nile,  1798,  when  only  19  years  of  age,  and  during  the 
subsequent  70  years  of  his  life  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and 
weariless  workers  in  every  field  of  intellectual  effort  that  the  world 
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has  erer  seen.  He  was,  in  himself,  the  equal  of  many  men  eminent 
in  single  departments — orator,  statesman,  agitator,  social  reformer, 
educationist,  pamphleteer,  quarterly  reviewer,  historian, 
biographer,  lawyer,  theologian,  philosopher,  controversialist, 
physiologist,  physicist,  moralist,  mathematician,  political  econo- 
mist, critic,  experimentalist,  philanthropist,  &c;  he  even  ventured 
into  the  realms  of  verse,  and  attempted  the  novelist's  art.  In 
all  of  these  he  stood  above  the  midmost  men  in  their  own  special 
walks,  snd  was,  probably,  unexcelled  by  any  living  man  of  the  age 
for  manageable  power  over  every  faculty  ot  his  mind  and  every  Hem 
of  his  knowledge.  He  was  literally  a  living  encyclopaedia,  but  an 
encyclopaedia  which  continually  disbursed  its  contents  in  application 
to  the  immediate  state  of  things,  and  by  a  subtle  chemistry  of  state, 
as  constantly  absorbed  into  itself  the  entire  elements  of  life, 
thought,  experience,  information,  and  science,  which  the  present 
was  able  to  yield.  And  yet  his  mind  had  that  kaleidoscopic  power 
by  which  old  thingB  took  on  new  forms,  and  experience,  knowledge, 
and  events  transmuted  themselves  into  original  thought.  His  name 
was  Legion.  He  seemed  to  be  exhaustless  beyond  mortal  possi- 
bilities, and  to  have  within  him  the  elasticity  and  wear  of  many  lives. 
He  sported  with  work  which  would  have  worn  out  a  common  man, 
as  if  with  the  gaiety  of  a  giant,  and,  with  the  utmost  flexibility 
of  spirit,  could  paBs  from  toil  to  toil  without  appearing  to  hi 
subject  to  human  fatigue.  In  his  myriad-minded  activity,  he  per- 
haps laid  too  much  stress  on  evoking  astonishment,  but  no  one  can 
doubt  that  he  was  a  marvel  of  humanity, — a  sort  of  specimen  of  the 
men  required  in  the  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  ever  alert,  self- 
possessed,  clear  in  judgment,  work-enjoying,  and  with  a  mind 
always  open  to  the  latest  light.  His  multi  science,  however,  seldosn 
degenerated  into  knowingness,  and  his  life-celebrity  was  of  longer 
duration,  probably,  than  that  of  any  other  actor  on  the  stage  of 
state  in  Britain.  He  was  at  one  time  known  as  "the  peerless 
peer,"  and  since  his  death  the  language  of  eulogium  has  almost 
been  exhausted  to  find  fitting  phrases  to  express  his  fame — though 
the  high  halls  in  which  his  reputation  was  gained  snd  maintained, 
have  been  singularly  silent  in  regard  to  him.  In  his  latter  years,  a 
something  did  Overcast  his  character,  but  there  are  few  indeed 
Whose  monument  can  be  so  set  that  in  some  quarter  or  other  no 
shadow  shall  fall,  and  while  men  are  mortal,  no  human  fame  can  be 
faultless  and  flawless.  Even  such  as  he  was,  however,  Lord 
Brougham  was  a  man  whose  career  has  lessons  for  many  men,  and 
is  an  especial  example  of  man's  capacity  for  work-*- but  at  last  the 
lamp  glimmered  in  its  socket,  and  the  light  has  gone  out 

Louts  Marie  de  Ja  Hay  e  Cormenin  was  a  sort  of  French  Brougham, 
as  a  publicist  and  a  legist,  though  destitute  of  the  Scotchman's 
seal  for  science  and  greed  of  toil.  He  was  a  logical  thinker,  with* 
powerful  command  over  human  passion ;  hi*  knowledge  of  juris*, 
prudence  was  intimate  and  comprehensive,  he  had  a  passion  for 
reform  and  remodelment,  and  he  was  an  inflexible  crisis  of  publie 
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measures.  Government  abuses,  and  personal  inconsistencies.  He 
was,  in  his  youth,  inclined  to  poetry,  in  his  riper  years  he  became 
the  critic  of  "The  parliamentary  orators  of  France,"  and  in  thai 
book  has  spoken  out  with  great  freedom  of  speech  on  rhetoric, 
statesmanship,  and  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  cleverest  pam- 
pheleteers  in  pamphleteering  France,  while  his  writings  on  adminis- 
trative law  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  of  pith, 
clearness,  honesty,  and  intelligence;  no  man  in  France  oould 
cope  with  him  in  controversial  foroe,  pertinence,  and  pungency. 
Trenchant,  caustic,  logical,  and  earnest,  he  acquired  great  power 
over  the  minds  of  educated  Frenchmen,  and  used  that  power  to 
promote  no  party  or  private  end,  hat  to  secure  administrative 
reform  and  social  progress.  He  was  a  man  France  could  ill  afford 
to  lose,  and  one  to  whom  its  people  owe  much,  intellectually,  morally, 
and  politically.  His  religious  essays,  "  Yes  and  No,"  "  Fire  ana 
Faith,"  &c.,  had  a  great  effect  in  furthering  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  and  his  exposures  of  "  Electoral  Corruption,"  have  done 
much  to  weaken  the  power  of  that  shameless  moral  debanohery 
which  intimidation  ana  bribery  develops  among  the  people.  Mainly 
to  his  advocacy  the  people  of  France  owe  the  adoption  of  universal 
suffrage  under  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  III.  Cormenin  died  on 
the  12th  of  May— Brougham's  funeral  day. 

On  the  11th  June,  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak 
and  Governor  of  Labuan — a  man  who  almost  exceeded  the  limits 
of  fiction  by  the  truth  of  his  life,  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
heroic  men  of  our  time — departed  from  the  turmoil  and  change  of 
existence  into  the  calm  and  restful  grave.  A  man  of  genius  and 
adyenturousness  of  great  varied  powers,  who  underwent  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  life  with  much  equanimity,  and  was  not  a  little 
worried  and  beset  by  criticism  of  an  obtuse  sort,  which  accused  him 
of  being  a  reckless  spiller  of  human  blood,  but  succeeded  in  clearing 
his  name  of  the  stains  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  it  by  those  who 
represented  him  as  one  whom  no  conscientiousness  "Forbade  to 
wade  through  elauahter  to  a  throne."  His  labours  to  civilise  a 
great  territory  were  carried  on  with  energy  and  patience,  and  he 
has  earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  great  English  coloniser. 
His  Journal*  tmd  Correspondence  contain  wonderful  revelations  of 
the  might  of  mind  over  savage  natives,  and  his  success  in  extirpat- 
ing piracy  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  has  gained  for  him  a  fame 
surpassing  that  of  sosae  of  the  heroes  of  Eastern  fable,  for  spirit, 
perseverance,  enthusiasm,  and  ability,  while  his  efforts  to  develop 
and  civilise  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  the  islands  of  the 
globe,  has  given  him  the  affectionate  esteem  of  philanthropists,  man 
of  business  aptitude?,  statesmen,  and  the  friends  of  human  progress, 
happiness,  freedom,  and  beneficence. 

In  June,  too,  the  JLev.  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most 
netable  of  the  men  who  have  conferred  upon  Nonconformity  a  iaaae 
for  scholarship,  erudition,  and  culture,  such  as  were  but  half  a 
century  ago  the  traditionary  equipment  of  Episcopalian  dignities 
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In  history  and  criticism  not  loss  than  in  theology  his  reputation 
has  been  long  acknowledged.  As  a  Professor  of  History  he  added 
to  the  interest  derived  from  the  curiosity  which  leads  us  to  turn 
back  to  past  ages,  the  additional  charm  of  making  such  explorations 
under  the  guidance  of  one  who  was  able  to  trace  out  the  lines  of 
force  which  causation  took,  and  of  grasping  with  masculine  might 
and  comprehensiveness  the  whole  of  the  facts  which  were  neces- 
sary to  prove  and  illustrate  the  course  of  events  as  a  determina- 
tion of  providence,  and  thus  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 
As  the  conductor  of  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  organs  of 
thought  which  stand  as  watchmen  on  the  high  towers  of  outlook 
to  survey  the  progress  of  literature  and  events,  he  was  a  powerful 
and  terse,  profound  and  weighty,  cautious  and  penetrating  leader. 
In  theology,  while  strictly  orthodox,  he  was  nobly  independent,  and 
as  an  historian  he  was  at  once  erudite  and  original,  the  former  in 
the  accumulated  materials  requisite  for  his  purpose,  the  latter  in 
the  insight  of  character,  the  retrospective  calmness  of  survey,  and 
the  appreciative  realism  which  he  combined  in  his  expositions  of 
the  facts  of  human  life  in  individuals  or  in  nations. 

He  was  no  mere  chronicler  of  incident  and  describer  of  the 
upholstery  of  events.  He  had  wide  and  philosophic  views  of 
History,  and  those  who  pursued  their  studies  under  him  found 
these  studies  a  delight  rather  than  regarded  them  as  an  obliga- 
tion. From  the  great  uplands  of  history  or  biography  he  directed 
the  eye  to  the  streams  of  causation  springing  into  form  from  the 
gifts  of  heaven,  concentrating  themselves  into  powers  and  passing 
along,  leaving  long  trails  of  consequence  behind  them  in  their  course 
— and  even,  the  dreary  and  barren  wastes  which  sometimes  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  summit  he  connected  with  the  unguarded  or  unre- 
guarded  on  rush  of  the  stream,  or  showed  to  be  due  to  the  neglect 
of  vigour  and  caution  in  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  forces 
of  existence.  In  history  he  demonstrates  Providence  to  be  Omni- 
potence, and  human  opinion  but  its  interpreter  and  agent.  To  this 
let  us  add  that  his  pulpit  oratory  was  of  a  more  than  usual  intel- 
lectual character.  One  distinguishing  feature  of  this  distinguished 
man  was  his  progressiveness— ne  grew  and  greatened  with  his  years, 
and  his  works  were  always  subjected  to  the  severe  and  thorough 
revision  which  such  growth  necessitated.  He  was  one  of  the 
Powers  of  Nonconformity,  and  the  numerous  memorials  of  his 
thoughts  with  which  he  has  endowed  the  world  cannot  fail  to  secure 
for  him  the  reverential  veneration  of  many  generations  of  Christian 
thinkers.  He  has  rested  from  his  labours,  but  his  works  remain 
with  us  as  a  possession  and  a  delight,  and  his  memory  as  a  glory. 

Samuel  Lover,  as  poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  painter,  musician, 
and  conversationist,  won  a  hearty  recognition  from  the  public  in 
many  of  his  efforts.  True  to  his  name,  he  was  a  lover  of  many 
pursuits,  of  frequent  changes,  and  of  his  fellows,  and  he  certainly 
felt  in  his  soul  the  wish  expressed  in  his  pretty  song  of  "  The  Four- 
leaved  Shamrock,"— 
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"Oh,  thus  rd  play  the  enchanter's  pert 
In  casting  blue  around, 
Till  not  a  tear,  nor  aching  heart, 
Should  in  the  world  be  found." 

He  had  humour,  tact,  jauntiness,  frolicsomeness,  and  rollicksome- 
ness,  mingled  with  pathos,  passion,  and  poetry.  He  was  a  most 
lively  and  interesting  entertainer,  and  had  a  readiness  of  conception 
and  an  appropriateness  of  thought  which  made  him  a  useful  littera- 
teur, while  the  real  genius  of  his  spirit  ran  into  lyrics  of  the  heart. 
On  the  6th  of  July  he  ceased  from  being  here,  and  being  able  to 
(we  use  the  words  of  Charles  Kent) — 

"  Summon  back  fond  recollections, 
Such  as  gentle  sounds  prolong, 
Flies  of  memory  embalming 
In  the  amber  of  a  song." 

Br.  John  EUiotson  lived  a  pretty  long  life  of  active  controversy. 
His  was  a  mind  greedy  of  truth,  and  open  to  the  reception  of 
novelties, — no  mind  of  enthusiastic  and  energetic  darin guess  in 
speculation  and  unhesitant  devotion  to  the  convictions  of  his  soul. 
Heterodox  in  many  of  his  views  on  human  nature  as  he  was  con- 
considered  to  be,  he  was,  if  heterodox,  heterodox  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  testified  to  his  sincerity  by  his  willingly  suffering  the 
losses  which  his  conscientiousness  caused  him  to  incur.  He  was 
never  heterodox  through  8el6shness  or  for  singularity,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  many  of  his  so-called  heterodoxies  have  since 
become  leading  facts  in  physiological  science,  and  many  of  his 
modes  of  treatment,  formerly  scouted  and  flouted  at,  are  now  no 
longer  opposed,  but  incorporated  into  regal  or  medical  practice  by 
the  first  men  in  the  profession.  His  "  Lumley  Lectures  "  first 
unveiled  the  mysterious  diseases  of  the  heart,  his  "  Human  Physio- 
logy "  has  been  a  growing  work ;  for  his  restlesslv  researchful 
mind  could  not  content  itself  with  the  results  of  past  investigations 
while  others  remained  to  be  made.  In  the  Lancet  ana  other 
medical  journals,  in  the  transactions  of  many  professional  societies, 
and  in  the  Zoist,  his  phreno-mesmeric  serial,  devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  secrets  of  thoughtful  and  sensitive  being,  his  pen  did 
much  work  of  a  valuable  sort.  He  was  the  able  lecturer  and  an 
instructive  frequenter  of  those  meetings  in  which  mind  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  itself  manifest  and  felt. 

Of  Joseph  Stirling  Coyne,  who  died  8th  July,  pleasant  memories 
arise  as  we  think  of  his  sparkling  additions  to  the  drama  of  the  day, 
his  novellettes  and  sketches,  and  his  wise  and  witty  chit-chat  on 
club  nights.  He  added  much  to  the  innocent  mirth  of  life,  and 
took  his  place,  too,  among  those  who  knew  that  it  was  best  for  men 
to  mingle  thought  with  recreation,  and  to  have  before  them  a  true 
measure  of  the  consequences  of  human  affections. 

Jean  P.  G.  Viennet,  statesman  and  litterateur  of  France,  was  pro- 
bably oneof  the  most  voluminous  versifiers  of  our  age.  His  "Epiettis" 
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raised  among  critios  quite  a  war/are  of  waga  against  him.  They  had 
a  good  spice  both  of  hardihood  and  wit  in  them,  and  several  were 
capable  of  stinging  with  some  pungency,  though  in  ^self-defence  the 
literary  men  tried  to  laugh  off  the  pain  they  caused.  Epics  and 
odes,  dramas  and  squibs,  operas  and  romances,  fables  and  memoirs, 
dictionaries  and  compilations  of  all  sorts,  histories  and  political 
articles,  epigrams,  and  anagrams,  all  came  rushing  forth  in  profusion 
from  the  prolific  and  fevered  brain  of  this  old  soldier,  modern 
statesman,  old  journalist,  modern  peer  of  France — knight  at  once 
of  the  tongue,  the  sword,  the  pen,  and  the  paragraph ;  an  able  yet 
unpopular  man,  a  hero  of  the  revolutions,  and  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  he  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  Parisian  society, 
and  one  of  the  enigmas  of  literary  and  social  life,  and  his  career  of 
incidents  and  changes  continuing  during  ninety  years,  is  perhaps 
the  marvel  of  the  century  in  which  he  died.  He  was  the  Nestor  of 
French  authors. 

Of  John  Douglas  Cooke,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  who 
died  on  10th  August,  we  know  nothing  personal ;  he  had  been  long 
engaged  on  the  London  press,  and  had  toiled  laboriously  in  his 
profession.  The  opening  presented  to  him  in  the  new  venture  with 
which  he  was  connected  till  his  death,  offered  him  influence  and 
competence ;  and  the  ability  with  which  he  catered  for  the  peculiar 
clientele  of  the  able  critical  journal  over  which  he  presided  and  gave 
it  an  express  individuality,  says  much  for  his  power,  judgment,  and 
appreciation  of  men  and  things. 

Of  the  Dean  of  Binon  (Dr.  W.  Goode),  whom  we  heard  preach 
onoe,  we  only  know  tliat  he  was  an  active  and  earnest  opponent  of 
Tractarianism,  and  was  an  eager'controversialist  in  the  days  when 
the  Church  seemed  to  be  open  to  argument  on  the  side  of  the 
sufficiency  of  Soripture  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  a 
thorough  Protestant  in  the  days  when  Puseyism  as  a  speculation 
was  rampant  if  not  triumphant  at  Oxford. 

Jacob  van  Lenness,  the  Flemish  poet,  historian,  novelist  and 
philologist,  acquired  a  European  reputation  early,  and  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  cultured  languages,  from  the 
Dutch  in  which  they  were  written,— works  which  gained  him  the 
fame  of  the  Flemish  Walter  Scott.    He  skilfully  translated  the 

Soems  of  Southey  and  Tennyson,  and  many  of  Shakepere's  finest 
ramas,  and  he  edited  a  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Vondel, 
the  prince  of  Flemish  poets. 

To  us,  as  far  as  note  of  news  is  concerned,  a  great  part 
of  August  and  September  is  simply  dies  non,  for  then  we  were 
seeking  health  ourselves,  where — 

"  Hung  with  the  blushes  of  the  bunding  vine, 
Streamed  the  blue  light  upon  the  «paskling  Rhine." 

But  one  name  which  September  enrolled  among  the  immortal  dead 
may  not  be  passed  over  in  any  enumeration  of  those  who  have  been 
(using  hie  own  words) — 
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« From  ike  harden  of  the  flesh 
And  treat  oate  and  fear  released." 


Dean  Milman  carried  an  Atlantian  weight  of  learning  on  his 
shoulders,  and  in  his  spirit  bore  the  fine  essence  of  classic  culture. 
Sustained,  elegant,  eloquent,  elaborate,  and  rhetorical  though  most 
of  his  poetry  is,  his  prose  is  noble,  chaste,  stately,  and  pleasing.  He 
is  rather  a  poet  of  culture  than  of  nature,  and  much  of  his  most 
ambitious  writing  is  stagey  rather  than  dramatic.  And  yet  it 
seems  ungrateful  to  say  so,  having  in  one's  mind's  eye  the  splendid 
effects  produced  by  Miss  Fauci t  in  Bianca  in  the  early  tragedy  of 
"Fazio,"  by  which  Milman  first  tried  to  win  fame  to  his  name. 
As  an  historian  of  Christianity  he  is  singularly  able,  impartial,  and 
faithful.  HiB  theological  writings  are  composed  in  a  fine  vein,  and 
his  endeavours  to  enlighten  men  have  added  many  brilliant  page* 
to  our  periodical  literature.  He  has  embalmed  many  precious 
thoughts  in  excellent  verse,  thoughts  which  have  no  chance  of  being 
forgotten  in  the  annals  of  our  age.  Let  us  say  one  word  in  favour  of 
his  bold  endeavour  to  revive— not  indeed  the  drama  of  Shakspere,  for 
that  was  beyond  endeavour — but  the  Jacobean  drama  of  Massinger 
and  Ford,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  &c,  with  the  addition  of  a  more 
fervent  incorporation  of  Christian  conception  than  was  then  possible. 
His  "  Martyr  of  Antioch,"  "  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  "  Belshazsar," 
"  Anne  Boleyn,"  &c,  are  specimens  of  that  style  of  composition 
which  contain  many  beautiful  and  exquisite  gem-like  settings  of 
emotive  thought,  but  when  we  compare  them  with  the  great  drama 
of  progressive  development,  we  must  confess  that  our  idea  of  them 
seems  expressible  in  his  own  words  :— 

"  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone 
In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 
Is  to  the  life  expressed.    A  noble  image, 
But  wrought  by  mortal  hands  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  ae  themselves." 

His  "  Hymns  for  the  Services  of  the  Church  "  are  exceedingly  sweet, 
melodious,  and(happily  phrased ;  not  so  warmly  devotional,  so  glow- 
ing, or  ecstatic  as  many  conceive  the  language  of  adoration  ought  to 
be,  but  breathing  a  lull  heart's  passion  into  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary.  Dean  Milman,  as  an  expositor  of  Christianity,  kept  close 
to  the  doctrinal  standards  of  his  church ;  in  his  private  life  he  was 
much  beloved,  and  in  his  death,  which  occurred  on  24th  September, 
he  exhibited  a  true  faith  in  the  divine  One  whom  he  felt  to  be — 

"  Almighty  to  avenge,  alnughtiest  to  vedeem." 

Floriao  A.  Jte  (known  at  Count)  Walewski  is  perhaps  mere 
noted  in  -  >cont  history  at  having  been -one  of  the  Counsellors  of  the 
Second  L.tnptre  in  France,  a  diplomatist,  covrtier,  and  politician, 
than  as  a  man  of  the  world,  a  pablftritft,  and  dramatic  author  and 
pasxphleter.    His  exposition  or  "  The  School  of  the  World  "  may 
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probably  live  on  the  French  stage  for  its  smart  dialogue  and  the 
splendid  rdle  it  yields  to  an  enchanting  actress,  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  life,  though  varied  and  eventful,  has  been  little  if  at  all  produc- 
tive of  lasting  influences  and  works  like  those  of  Thiers,  Guizot, 
or  Dumas,  with  all  of  whom  he  held  alliances  as  collaborates,  while 
as  a  statesman  he  must  stand  in  the  shadow  of  Napoleon  III.  He 
was  stricken  suddenly  out  of  consciousness  on  27th  September,  and 
in  a  short  time  Death  laid  his  "  finger  on  the  lips  of  care."  We 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  close  the  record  of  September  without  a  word 
of  recognition  of  the  quaint,  ingenious,  and  laborious,  but  eccentric 
Shaksperian,  Dr.  William  Bell,  whose  exposition  of  Puck  and 
the  folk-lore  of  the  great  dramatist  contain*  so  many  queer  items 
from  the  superstitions  of  nations  to  illustrate  the  bard,  and  who 
was  the  first  definitively  to  raise  the  question  of  the  probability  of 
the  dramatist's  having  spent  some  time  in  Germany.  He  was  a 
knowing,  acute,  peculiar  man,  whose  interest  in  curious  questions 
was  excessive.  He  expired  in  Germany  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
month  of  "  harvest  riches," — under  the  sickle  of  the  sure  reaper. 

A  note  of  personal  sorrow  is  moat  justly  due  from  us  because  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  church  and  by  letters  in  the  death  of 
John  Lorimer,  D.D.,  the  historian  of  the  reformed  church  in 
France,  one  of  the  calmest,  most  judicial,  ripe,  and  cultured 
minds  in  his  native  country,  and  a  man  who  in  wise  cheerfulness, 
geniality,  and  frankness,  freshened  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
around  him.  He  was  sincerity  itself  in  the  perfect  candour  of  his 
nature,  and  yet  singularly  charitable  in  his  judgment  of  others.  He 
was  most  unostentatious,  though  he  had  in  himself  stores  of  erudi- 
tion which  might  have  stocked  a  good  many  popular  writers  and 
pulpit  orators.  He  was  thorough  in  all  that  he  did,  and  many 
indeed  are  the  authors  who  owe  to  his  researches  the  best  matter  of 
their  published  works  ;  for  he  ungrudgingly  imparted  what  he  had 
laboriously  acquired.  He  took  a  warm-hearted  interest  in  young 
and  promising  men ;  in  every  movement  for  the  amelioration  of 
man's  condition  he  bore  an  active  part ;  in  effort  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  he  was  never  weary ;  in  everything  that  concerned  public 
duty  he  had  elevated  views  and  acted  them  out ;  his  sermons  were 
powerful  and  moving  without  being  exactly  eloquent,  and  in  his 
speeches  he  was  concise,  logical,  and  earnest.  Of  influences  on 
tne  writer's  early  life  his  was  one  of  the  most  potent,  and  from  him 
he  gained  much  benefit.  We  dare  not  sorrow  for  him  on  his  death 
(on  9th  October),  for  he  must  have  gone  to  his  elder  brother '6 
house,  where  he — 

"  Felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  soul  from  body  parted." 

B-.  W.Jameson,  who  died  on  10th  December,  though  during  his  life 
a  hard-bound  toiler  in  connection  with  the  newspaper  press,  was  ani- 
mated by  an  ambition  to  add  something  to  the  creative  fancy 
which  the  life  of  earth  may  yield,  and  endeavoured  to  fulfil  this  aim 
in  "Nimrod,"   "Timoleon,"   "The  Curse  of  Gold,"  Ac.,  poems 
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which  are,  though  somewhat  extravagant,  worked  out  with  rigour 
and  effect,  are  daring  in  conception,  and  possess  many  characteristics 
of  tine  poetry.  In  the  effusive  prodigality  of  these  poems,  he  per- 
haps endeavoured  to  give  his  spirit  the  scope  which  the  provincial 
press  of  England  does  not  give  to  its  servants.  He  laboured  hard 
to  do  his  duty,  and  he  wished  much  to  be  memorable  among  the 
sons  of  men ;  may  he  now  have  found  a  purer  ambition  gratified  by 
being  set  among  the  sons  of  God. 

On  the  same  chill  December  day  a  German  apostle  of  truth  and 
lore— Dr.  P.  W.  Krummacher— passed  into  the  light  and  radiance  of 
Eternity.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  realizers  of  the  scenes 
and  events  of  Scripture — as  his  •'  Elijah  the  Tithbite,"  and  his 
"  Elisha  "  testify.  He  was  a  realist  rather  than  a  rationalist,  and 
took  the  divine  book  to  his  heart  as  God's  own, — after  the  fashion  of 
the  elder  Lutheranism  of  his  native  land.  His  oratory  was  peculiarly 
bold,  impressive,  and  fiery — especially  attractive  to  the  soldiery,  of 
whom  a  large  part  of  his  congregation  consisted.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  for  brotherly  love  among  all  Christians,  and  it 
is  believed  that  his  "  Glances  into  and  Glimpses  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  "  have  been  exchanged  for  living  sight. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  year  Science  lost  one  of  her  favourite 
and  favoured  sons— James  David  Forbes,  a  distinguished  cultivator 
of  physical  science,  remarkable  for  industry  and  exactness,  critical 
judgment  in  planning  experiments,  and  keenly  watchful  in  perform* 
ing  and  registering  them.  He  was  as  notable  for  sagacity  in  seeing 
what  was  requisite  for  proved,  as  for  caution  in  limiting  his  opinions 
to  what  was  involved  in  it,  and  he  was  peculiarly  observant  of 
the  line  which  separates  hypothesis  from  fact  or  proof.  In  experi- 
mental physics  ho  was  a  model  of  a  thinker  and  observer,  and  he 
had  the  art  of  describing  his  researches  with  such  Hvingness  of 
detail  that  they  were  perused  by  those  interested  in  his  investiga- 
tions with  as  much  interest  as  novels  are  said  to  be  read.'  He 
avoided  loose  generalization  and  hasty  inference,  and  4aid  great 
stress  on  revised  experiments,  and  the  use  of  every  opportunity  of 
seeing  nature  at  work.  His  works  are  full  of  happy  suggestions 
and  sagacious  inferences,  of  laboriously  pursued  researches  and 
daring  adventure  in  scientific  inquiry.  His  great  aim  was  to  dis- 
cover the  natural  philosophy  of  the  phenomena  of  creation,  and  the 
principles  on  which  nature  worked  to  effect  her  changes.  In  his 
investigations  on  "  Glaciers  "  he  crossed  the  chief  chain  of  the  Alps 
twenty-seven  times  by  twenty-three  different  passes  before  he 
ventured  to  write  down  his  completed  theory  on  that  subject.  He 
was  a  most  enthusiastic  explorer  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  a  pro- 
found student  of  the  History  of  Science,  and  trustworthy  report 
asserts  of  him  that  "while  earning  a  European  reputation  he 
remained  a  sincere  Christian,  and  the  hopes  which  had  strengthened 
him  through  life  remained  to  cheer  and  sustain  him  at  the  end." 
As  the  year  closed  so  did  his  eyes,  and  Time  was  to  him  no  longer 
"  incipit  vita  nova." 
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So  circles  the  year,  and  ever  the  Scythe-bearer  plies  hit  change- 
cauaing  harvest  work ;  and  yet  how  true  is  it— 

"  There  it  no  Death !  What  seems  so  is  transition, 
.     This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  bnt  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death  "  ! 

The  tendency  of  man  to  bewail  the  time  departed  and  to  grudge 
the  speed  with  which  life  passes  is  old,  old.  "  Few  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained  onto 
the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  their  pilgrimage," 
was  said  sadly  by  one  of  "  the  world's  grey  fathers/'  An  ancient 
sage  admonishes  nis  fellows  that  their  days  are  "  few  and  evil,"  and 
the  Psalmist  laments  that  "  we  spend  our  years  like  a  tale  that  is 
told."  Even  the  gayest  gentleman  of  antiquity  awakened — pro- 
bably on  the  opening  day  of  a  new  year— felt  himself  constrained  to 
exclaim,— 

"  Bheu !  rogans  Posthume,  Posthume 
Labuntor  anni ! ' 

(Alas,  O  Posthumus,  Posthumus !  our  flying  years  glide  swiftly  away.) 

Bnt  all  murmuring  is  vain  against  the  ordinance  of  fate,  for  Time 
deaf  to  all  words  of  man— in  the  words  of  Tasso  (translated) 
exclaims,— 

"  On  with  wing  unflagging,  I 

Keep  my  course  eternally, 

Days  and  nights  and  years,  and  je 

My  swift-flying  family 

Whom  the  all-creating  Hand 

Framed  ere  earth  itself  was  planned, 

Up !  and  still  untiring  hold 

Your  triumphant  course  of  old. 

And  still  jour  rapid  oars  be  driven 

O'er  the  boundless  fields  of  heaven." 

^  Since,  then,  Time  cannot  be  stayed,  and  the  lot  in  the  dark  urn 
may  fall  to  us  at  an  unknown  moment,  there  is  only  one  way  left  for 
us  to  look  on  Time.  If  we  would  enjoy,  we  must  employ  it,  regard  its 
continuance  as  a  cause  of  thankfulness  and  an  incentive  to  improve- 
ment, and  as  a  period  wherein  duty  is  to  be  fulfilled,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  more  that  has  been  given  the  nearer  is  the  hour 
of  life's  exhaustion — as  an  earthly  gift.    Each— 

"  Hew  year  forth  looking  out  of  Janus'  gate 
Doth  seem  to  promise  hope  of  new  delight; " 

bnt  darkness  falls  upon  the  fairest  prospects,  and  the  hour  of  adieu 
may  speedily  be  at  nand.  Let  us  rejoice,  however,  that  if  we  fade 
out  of  sight,  even  as  the  stars  do,  it  is  because  the  light  of  a  glorious 
morn  arises. 
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Wyt  <&ebhtotr. 

The  Pearl  of  Parables .     By  the  late  Jambs  Hamilton,  D.D. 
London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Footsteps  of  a  Prodigal.  By  W.  G.  Pasco*.  London:  Elliot  Stock. 

The  ProdigaVs  Bsturru     By  Rev.  Wm.  Bitches.     London:      * 
Hamilton*  Adams,  &  Co. 

Hbbb  are  three  works  upon  "  the  most  precious  and  most  beauti- 
fully set"  of  all  those  gems  of  wisdom  which  the  loving  Lord  Jesus 
has  placed  before  us  for  our  learning.  The  tale,  brief  though  it  is, 
is  so  living,  so  full  of  suggestion,  so  graphic,  and  so  true  to  human 
mature,  while  it  flings  out  a  radiance  purer  and  brighter  than 
sunbeams  upon  the  Divine  nature  and  mercy,  that  it  possesses  an 
intrinsic  ana  thrilling  interest  such  as  few  mere  stories  possess,  and 
is  of  itself  one  of  the  proofs  which  are  manifold  that,  "  never  man 
spake  like  this  man."  Bead  in  connection  with  the  context,  it  is 
seen  to  be  truly  like  M  all  Scripture,"  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction  and  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  furnished  unto  all  pood  works."  Eead  as  a  revelation 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Most  High,  how  finely  does  it  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  men !  Bead  as  an  exposition  of  religious  doctrine, 
how  noly  and  pure  is  it  1  Bead  as  an  outburst  of  the  heightened 
emotions  of  the  Saviour,  as  a  testimony  of  His  more  than  human 
lovingkindness,  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  superiority  to  the  selfish 
Judaism  of  that  age,  it  carries  a  force  of  conviction  with  it  that  this 
is  the  Son  of  God.  It  would  lead  us  away  from  our  object  were  we 
to  pursue  the  characterisation  farther.  Oar  object  is  to  note  the 
▼slue  of  the  books  before  us  here  for  review,  and  to  estimate  their 
worth  in  some  measure,  and  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  exquisite  dramatic  unity  of  the  plot,  the 
naturalness  of  the  evolution  of  character,  the  sun- clear  glimpses  of 
suggestiveness  which  it  employs,  and  the  Divine  whole  which 
arises  from  the  few  perspicuous  phrases  in  which  it  is  made  to  stand 
out  before  the  intellect  with  all  the  realism  of  life.  Thousands  of 
pictures  from  it  have  been  painted,  many  poems  on  it  have  been 
written,  statues  have  been  sculptured,  based  upon  its  simple 
vet  effective  and  affecting  groups,  and  sermons  without  number 
have  been  preached  from  the  twenty-one  verses  in  which  the  whole 
wondrous  story  is  comprised  j  but  its  perennial  interest  has  never 
been  exhausted,  and  its  splendid  simplicity  has  never  been  eclipsed 
by  all  that  has  been  spoken  about  it.  It  is  unobscurable  in  the 
intense  brillianey  of  divine  thought  that  gleams  from  it,  and  it  is 
indestructible  even  by  the  soul-killing  stupidities  which  have  i 
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times  been  written  regarding  it.  Bat  there,  we  are  again  carried 
off  from  the  task  before  us,  and  endeavouring  the  fruitless  achieve- 
ment of  painting  the  lily,  adding  perfume  to  the  rose !  Halt  1 
The  titleB  of  these  works  are  given  above,  in  what  we  regard  as  the 
order  of  merit. 

The  first  contains  "  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton's  noteB  on  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,"  but  the  title  has  been  altered  in  accordance 
with  "  a  wish  expressed  by  him  shortly  before  his  death."  There 
are  twelve  chapters  in  all,  bearing  the  following;  titles: — The 
Fatherland ;  Leaving  Home ;  The  Far  Country ;  Riotous  Living ; 
A  Mighty  Famine ;  Feeding  Swine ;  A  Wise  Resolution ;  A  Happy 
Meeting ;  The  Best  Robe ;  The  Festival ;  An  Angry  Brother ;  A 
Righteous  Father.  It  is  full  of  wise  remark,  good  counsel,  excellent 
quotations,  attractive  anecdotes,  rich  experience,  ripe  thought,  sage 
admonition,  and  is  evidently  perfumed  with  the  delicious  odours  of 
diligence,  preparation,  and  prayer. 

The  second  consists  of  eight  lectures  delivered  by  the  writer  to 
his  congregation  during  the  winter;  they  are  given  under  fitting 
heads,  and  are  animated  by  a  fine  spirit,  a  pleasing  grace,  a  winning 
earnestness,  and  a  homeliness,  but  directness  and  almost  individuality 
of  address,  which  must  have  made  them  very  effective  in  dt  livery. 
Tbey  are  really  highly  deserving  lectures,  denoting  a  power  in  their 
author  of  invigorating  the  text  with  the  true  pulse  of  genuine 
reflective  life.  Passages  of  urgent  entreaty  in  them  rise  to  high 
eloquence,  and  the  whole  is  calculated  to  make  the  word  of  God 
more  useful  as  a  light  to  human  feet,  and  a  lamp  upon  human  paths 
in  life. 

The  third  is  perhaps  more  doctrinal  and  more  minutely  critical 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding  works.  It  aims  especially  to  cast 
light  upon  the  two  main  purposes,  as  the  author  thinks,  of  the 
parable, — penitence  in  man  and  pardon  in  God.  In  the  introduction 
he  places  its  relation  to  the  context  clearly  and  interestingly  before 
the  reader,  and  particularly  shows  its  connection  with  yet  its  essential 
difference  from  the  parables  which  go  before  it  in  the  chapter.  In 
eleven  discourses,  genuine  sermons,  he  expounds  this  "  gospel  within 
the  gospel."  The  illustrations  employed  by  the  preacher  to  give 
effect  to  his  instructions  are  drawn  from  Scripture  incident  and 
character,  from  nature,  and  from  history  or  actual  life;  and  the 
author  expressly  defends  his  own  plan  of  exposition  in  extending 
the  lessons  so  as  to  include  so  much  by  saying,  "  there  is  far  greater 
risk  of  coming  short  of  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  word  than  of 
going  beyond  the  grand  truths  they  contain."  This,  of  course,  is 
true  when  a  judicious  interpreter  like  the  author  of  "  Life  for  God 
exemplified  in  Nehemiah"  takes  it  up;  but  he  surely  has  not 
forgotten  that  there  are  some  who  wrest  even  the  Scriptures  1o 
their  own  destruction  by  endeavouring  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written. 

We  can  really  recommend  these  works  as  illustrative  of  this 
parable — not  unworthy  of  the  great  theme. 
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U. 


OUGHT  LOED  MAYO  TO  BE  BECALLED  FBOM  THE 
VICEEOYSHIP  OF  INDIA? 


APFIEMATm. 

The  recall  of  Lord  Mayo  is  a  topic 
which,  for  the  last  month  or  two, 
has  caused  a  large  amount  of  inter- 
est, and  has  been  the  subject  of 
such  an  amount  of  speculation  in 
the  national  mind  as  to  render  it 
exceedingly  interesting  and  import- 
ant. His  appointment  to  the  post 
is  of  such  a  recent  date  as  to  require 
but  little  to  be  said  in  reference  to 
it.  The  question  to  be  decided  is 
as  to  whether  Lord  Mayo  is  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  take  the  reins  of 
gOTernment  in  our  Indian  territories. 
If  we  may  judge  from  his  prerious 
art3,  there  is  nothing  that  would 
Hare  the  effect  of  recommending 
him  to  the  position.  I  take  it  that 
he  is  simply  a  nominee  of  the  Tory 
party,  sent  out  to  do  Tory  work, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  that  as  a 
change  of  government  has  taken 
place,  he  should  be  at  once  sent 
home  to  enjoy  those  pursuits  to 
which  his  mind  is  more  specially 
adapted.— B.  H. 

The  above  question  may  be  an- 
swered with  great  brevity.  When 
we  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  Lord  Mayo  left  this  country 
to  become  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  we  cannot  but  condemn  the 
appointment  to  that  important  and 
onerous  position  as  one  made  solely 
to  serve  party  purposes,  and  there- 
fore dangerous  to  the  stability  and 
peace  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  What 
qualifications  are  possessed  by  Lord 
Mayo  for  this  exalted  position  ?  It 
is  true  he  held  office  under  the  late 


gOTernment  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (in  which  he  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself) ;  but  what  of 
his  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs? 
Where  did  he  attain  it?  When 
have  we  heard  of  it  ?  Had  he  been 
in  the  position  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  (Secretary  for  India),  there 
might  have  been  some  plea  or  justi- 
fication for  the  appointment.  But 
for  a  man,  without  experience,  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  at 
a  time  when  our  Indian  matters  are 
becoming  exceedingly-  complicated 
and  difficult  to  manage,  I  regard  as 
a  great  act  of  folly  on  his  part  and 
extremely  discreditable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  member. 
I  therefore  noticed  with  pleasure  the 
(reported)  promptitude  exercised  by 
the  present  government  in  recalling 
one  so  unfit  to  represent  us  in  that 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  thus  preventing  the  acquisition 
of  "ill-gotten  gains."— J.  T.  S. 

If  the  voice  of  the  people  be,  as 
we  are  often  told,  the  voice  of  God, 
then,  without  doubt,  Lord  Mayo 
ought  never  to  have  gone  to  India. 
Judging  impartially,  by  means  of 
papers  of  every  party  and  creed,  no 
one  could  fail  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
British  public,  Lord  Mayo  was  un- 
fit for  the  post  for  which  Disraeli  had 
selected  him.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  he  was  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  the  old  lady,  in  the  ste- 
thoscope song, — 

"  Now  when  the  neighbouring  doc- 
tors found 
A  case  so  rare  had  been  descried 
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They  every  day   her   ribs    did 
pound, 
In  squads  of  twenty,  so  she 
died." 

Unfortunately,  however,  Lord  Mayo 
has  not  died;  the  question,  there- 
for*, is  ought  be  to  be  recalled.  At 
first  sight  we  should  ineMne  to  the 
answer  No ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
sinking  resemblance  between  Ire- 
land and  India,  each  of  these  ootm- 
tries  having  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
to  their  present  rulers,  more  or  less 
latent  or  expressed.  Now  Lord 
Mayo,  having  been  ruler  of  the  one, 
ought  certainly  to  hare  qualified 
himself,  in  some  measure,  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  other.  Were  proofs 
forthcoming  of  ability  displayed  in 
the  performance  of  Irish  cktties,  un- 
questionably he  would  have  a  right 
to  demand  forbearance,  until  events 
developed  themselves  in  the  for 
East.  Facts,  however,  seem  agshnt 
him.  In  vain  We  search  for  admin- 
istrative skill ;  we  look  for  wisdom, 
and  behold  foolishness;  for  firm- 
ness, and  behold  imbecility.  The 
appointment  of  Lord  Mayo  wbb,  to 
us,  the  greatest  blunder  of  the  late 
administration — its  lasting  disgrace. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
"Why  was  Lord  Mayo  appointed  ?  " 
Echo  answers  "  Why."  Two 
answers  have  suggested  themselves 
to  us :  as  a  signal  reward  for  his 
desperate  contradictions  of  himself 
during  the  Irish  Church  debates, 
for  boldly  attempting  to  explain 
away  word*  which,  if  language  had 
any  meaning  at  all,  were  unmistak- 
able, or  else  to  become  the  political 
scapegoat,  bearing  away  the  mis- 
takes of  the  late  government,  leaving 
the  present  one  one  point  the  fewer 
to  attack.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury there  have  been  two  instances 
of  recall  which  might  serve  as  preoe- 
dents,  Lord  Minto  and  Lord  Hey  tes- 
burv,  the  latter  being  displaced  upon 
a  pm  which  we  think  might  well 
apply  to  the  present  case,  viz.,  that 


the  then  government  required  the 
post  to  be  filled  by  one  for  whose 
conduct  they  could  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility. A  vital  point,  how- 
ever, requires  deep  consideration, 
whether  it  savours  not  too  much  of 
a  party  move*  and  whether  it  may 
not  be  so  regarded  in  India,  so  that 
our  Court  here  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  Court  atHydrabad  or  Gwalior, 
where  a  palace  intrigue  may  at  any 
time  displace  a  minister,  however 
able  and  virtuous. — A.  J.  G. 
Negative. 

An  insidious  attempt  is  now  being 
made,  by  some  petulant  critics,  to 
shake  public  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  noble  Lord  Mayo.  The  cry 
raised,  to  our  thinking,  betrays  a 
lamentable  amount  of  party  rancour. 
He  may  not,  we  admit,  possess  the 
potential  genius  of  a  Hastings  j  but 
neither,  we  submit,  does  he  possess 
the  ruthless  and  insatiable  ambition 
that  aharaoterued  that  great  and 
misguided  genius,  of  whomMacaulay 
baa  made  a  hero.  That  Lord 
Mayors  talents  are  ef  the  highest 
order  we  are  satisfied.  His  Viceroy* 
ship  in  Ireland  proves  it— judicious 
and  tolerant,  yet  firm  and  omm.  No 
sudden  sunburst  of  political  talent 
hae brightened  his  past  career;  all 
has  been  gradually  reached ;  but  we 
are  all  the  mere  sanguine  of  his 
future  on  this  account,  now  that  op* 
portunity  occurs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  latent  genius.  With  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial  he-  will  be 
found  equal  to  this  the  greatest  mo- 
ment in  his  public  life.  The  true 
interests  of  the  Indian  will  be  sate 
in  his  hand,  while  the  "Star  of 
India"  will  shine  with  a  growing 
splendour.  T(o  the  recall  of  Lord 
Mayo,  therefore,  we  enter  our  un* 
qualified  dissent. —Mack. 

No !  let  him  "  serve  his  time  out " 
under  a  Liberal  Government.  It 
will  be  an  excellent  training  for  him 
to  join  Conservative  caution  to  Libe- 
ral progress.    While  India  will  be 


pretty  safe  under  a  rigiwte  in  which 
the  Viceroy  of  the  East  will  be  well 
watohed  and  keenly  criticised. — 
E.M.S. 

It  would  never  do  to  make  our 
Indian  Empire  a  mere  appanage  of 
the  party  in  power,  and  to  intro- 
duce into  it  the  results  of  the  oon* 
tests  of  partis*  at  home  and  the 
change*  they  ncosasitate  here,  lite 
virtual  sovereignty  at  the  Viceroy 
ought  to  be  respected ;  rbr  were  the 
inhahttante  of  that  mighty  empire  to 
get  an  idea  that  Ma  power  was  one 
of  so  nrach  precariensness  at  to  be 
aflbeted  by  the  mere  change  of  a 
ministry  in  England,  it  is  not  fikely 
that  they  would  long  yield  him  the 
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respect  and  obedience  on  which  it 
is  necessary  to  insist  in  a  distant 
province  of  varied  races  and  forms 
of  political  existence.  It  most  be 
recognised  and  known  that  the  re- 
presentative of  the  royalty  of  Britain 
is  not  a  mere  upper  servant,  whose 
dismissal  may  be  smtiigissd  aboxtt 
there,  and  be  the  object  of  ptnty 
trickery  at  home.  The  recall  of 
Lord  Mayo  would  shake  the  stability 
of  our  power  in  India.  We  caasiot 
afford  to  retrieve  even  the  gigantic 
mistake  of  sending  him  there  by 
such  a  measure,  without  making  the 
cure  wane  in  its  conseuueneee  than 
the  disease* — J*  D.  U.  B. 


Hxbbxw  PoWKY.— The  poetry  of  the  Psalm*  is  a  poetry  not  at  «tarsfr 
but  of  thought*.    It  consists  of  an  exquisitely  artificial  connection— not  of 
sound  with  sound,  or  syllable  with  syllable,  but  of  one  idea  with  another. 
And  this  in  order  that  it  might  not  lose  ita  poetry  or  farce  by  tranalatioB. 
The  whole  Mosaic  institution  was  a  profound!?  oonaaiTed  and  exquisitely 
arranged  plan  of  education ;  and  it  is  only  by  considering  it  in  tm>  light 
that  its  true  character  can  be  understood,  or  ita  rati  exoaUsnos  appreciated. 
It  was  for  this  end  that  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  were  contracted 
with  so  much  magnificence  and  splendour*  it  was  tor  this  purpose  that  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  was  made  impressive  on  the  outward  sense* *  and 
that  the  very  girdles  and  bonnets  of  the  priests,  and,  still  more,  the  rebel 
and  mitre  of  the  High  Priest,  were  fonneoV  aa  we  are  expressly  tolc% <(  far 
glory  and  for  beauty."    But,  above  all*  it  was-  for  thia  purpose  that  God, 
by  the  ministry  of  David,  added  the  ordinance  of  Divine  psalmody,  that  it 
might  be  a  sort  of  animating  soul  to  the  beanttful  body  already  oooatruated. 
It  was,  doubtless*  nobly  fitted  for  al ;  but  the  appropriate  voice  of  this 
delightful  institution  is  "Corns,  ye  chtidsan,"  &*    The  views  of  God,— of 
His  majesty,  His  power,  His  omnipresence,  Hi*  paternal  goodness,  which 
they  display,  at  once  convey  lessons  the  most  isapartamt,  and  present  objects 
the  most  congenial,  to  a  young  mind*  The  beauty  and  gsandeus  of  material 
natuse  never  elsewhere  came  together  in  such  rich  variety,  in  such  sweet 
simplicity,  or  in  such  irresistible  majesty.   A  single  expression  carries  mote 
instruction  to  the  mind,  and  takes  more  powerful  hold  on  the  heart,  than 
volumes  of  reasoning.    God  is  there  seen  in  a  mirror  formed  by  Himself 
in  a  Eght  that  familiarizes  while  it  awes,  and  animates  while  it  informs. 
Pietv  is  seen  in  its  truest  nature,  as  the  sublimest  triumph,  the  solidest  joy, 
the  sweeteet  pleasure,  the  securest  rest.    There  is  no  engaging  character 
which*  it  does  not  possess ;  no  delightful  image*  with  whioh  it  is  not  asso- 
ciated.  .  .   .  The  Psalms  are  actually  themselves,  as  far  as  words  and 
thoughts  can  be,  the  very  green  pastures  and  still  waters  they  describe,  and 
the  stated  use  of  them  tendsras  much  as  means  can,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  own  lovely  promise :  "  They  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  plenteous- 
new  of  Thv  house,  and  Thou  shalt  give  them  to  drink  of  Thy  pleasures,  as 
out  of  a  river." 
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QUESTIONS  BEQTTIBING  ANSWERS. 

817.  Who  and  what  was  Lucke, 
the  Scripture  commentator  ? — 
S.  T.  R. 

818.  Could  any  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  tell  me  where  to  find 
the  best  rules,  Ac.,  for  conducting  a 
literary  society  ?— O.  C. 

819.  Is  there  a  book  entitled  the 
"Annual  Kegister"  published,  or 
any  other  which  contains  a  record 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  year  ? 
If  there  is,  who  is  the  publisher, 
and  what  is  the  price  ? — Geobgius. 

820.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  point  out  to  me  any  books  or 
articles  on  the  following  subject — 
"  Is  it  justifiable  to  take  possession 
of  and  colonize  territories  inhabited 
by  uncivilized  races  ?" — J.  L.  B. 

821.  Would  some  of  your  kind 
readers  inform  me  the  best  method 
to  begin  the  work  of  self-education, 
as  mine  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
.and  I  am  desirous  of  correcting  the 

folly  of  my  youth  P  I  am  aware 
that  I  shall  have  to  study  grammar ; 
please  tell  me  which  is  the  best, 
also  a  course  of  reading  best  suited 
to  one  who  desires  to  become  a 
British  controversialist. — Hamlet. 

822.  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  how  to  melt  and  refine 

-gold?-J.J.H.H. 

Anbwkrs  to  Questions. 
808.  That  system  of  shorthand- 
writing  which  is  the  most  simple 
in  its  construction  is  undoubtedly 
the  "  easiest "  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of.  As  to  the  "best," in 
a  great  measure  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  have  perused  some  scores 
of  systems,  varying  in  price  from 
guineas  to   a  lew  pence,  each  of 


which  the  authors  have  professed 
to  be  the  best.  Making  books  for 
sale  and  imparting  practical  infor- 
mation are  two  very  different  things. 
Shorthand  writing  is  merely  a  me- 
chanical art,  and  to  be  of  any  use 
requires  great  practice,  and  almost 
unremitting  attention.  For  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  I  have,  as  a 
.professional  shorthand  writer,  used 
Byron's  system ;  but  Gurney's  or 
Harding's,  in  my  opinion,  is  equally 
good.  Odell's  small  edition  has  but 
a  very  few,  but  very  useful  rules. 
Any  person,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  lessons  from  a  proficient  in 
the  art,  may  by  the  study  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  those  systems, 
with  practice,  easily  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  and  report 
verbatim.  I  should  strongly  advise 
"Ariel"  to  avoid  attempting  to 
learn  any  system  of  shorthand  in 
which  the  characters  vary  in  length 
and  breadth,  or  where  the  "  instruc 
tions"  as  they  are  called,  are  so 
multitudinous  that  you  are  referred 
from  page  to  page  and  section  to 
section  until  the  brain  is  almost 
bewildered.  As  brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit,  so  is  simplicity  the  soul  of 
shorthand  writing. — J.  S.  H. 

Shorthand. —  Experience  teaches 
us  that  "Pitman's  Phonetic  Short- 
hand" is  the  easiest  and  best, 
as  it  is  the  most  simple  and  philo- 
sophical ever  invented.  This  sys- 
tem is  not  based  upon  the  present 
orthography  of  the  English  lan- 
guage (which  is  proved  to  be  any- 
thing but  philosophical),  but  upon 
the  principle  that  every  sound,  both 
simple  and  compound,  and  every 
articulation  in  the  English  language 
shall  be  represented  by  its  appro- 
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priate  sign,  and  that  no  sign  shall 
be  used  to  give  an  uncertain  sound. 
While  it  is  thus  made  the  most 
legible,  it  is  the  easiest  to  write,  as  I 
the  characters  used  are  the  most 
simple  that  can  possibly  be  made. 
As  in  this  system  a  complete  ana- 
lysis of  the  English  language  is 
given,  it  will  be  found  to  afford  the 
greatest  facility  for  learning  its  cor- 
rect pronunciation.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  a  further  exposition 
of  this  beautiful  system,  but  would 
earnestly  recommend  "  Ariel "  to 
procure  Pitman's  "Manual  of  Pho- 
nography" and  Ellis's  "Plea  for 
Phonetic  Spelling,"  wherein  he  will 
find  abundance  of  delight  and  edifi- 
cation.—R.  G. 

817.  Gdttfried  0.  F.  Lttcke,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  modern 
faith  school  of  German  theology, 
was  born  at  Egela,  near  Magde- 
burg, 24th  August,  1791.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  under  Knapp,  and 
at  Gdttingen,  under  Planck,  and 
became  a  proficient  in  exegetioo- 
historical  sacred  learning.  In  1816 
he  became  a  privat-docent  at  Ber- 
lin, and  in  1817  he  issued  a  work 
on  New  Testament  Hermeneutics 
and  their  history,  which  affiliated 
him  in  theology  with  Schleier- 
macher.  In  1818  he  was  appointed 
Professor-extraordinary  at  Burin, 
where  he  remained  till  1827,  in 
which  year  he  was  removed  to 
Gdttingen  as  the  successor  of 
Stvendbin.  In  1820  he  commenced 
the  publication  in  pans  of  a  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Writings  of  the 
Apostle  John,"  which  he  continued 
to  issue  till  1832.  In  the  interval 
he  composed  his  treatise  on  "The 
Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  their  relation  to  the  Rule  of 
Faith,  1827."  In  1834  he  wrote  a 
memoir  of  Schleiermacher,  in  1885 
a  biography  of  his  old  master 
Planck,  in  1889  a  tract  on  "  Strauss 
and  the  Church  of  Zurich,"  which 
helped   to    enhance   the  agitation 


which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
author  of  M  Leben  Jesu "  from  his 
Swiss  professionate,  and  in  1850  a 
"Sketch  of  Delvette,"  with  whom 
and  Schleiermacher  he  was  for  a 
long  time  co-editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Theology,  published  at  Berlin. 
He  was  also  coadjutor  with  the 
historian  Gieseler,  of  the  Christian 
Journal,  issued  at  Bonn.  For  these 
and  other  German  serials  he  wrote 
a  great  many  papers.  He  died  at 
Gdttingen,  14th  February,  1855. 
We  abridge  the  following  estimate! 
and  procure  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars from  a  paper  in  commemora- 
tion of  him,  which  appeared  in  the 
Studien  und  KrUiken,  Kovember, 
1855,  probably  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Umbiest. 

"  He  was  one  of  that  noble  band 
of  men  who,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
were  called  to  set  again  before  the 
German  nation  a  living  Christianity, 
a  Christianity  of  which  Christ  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  centre,  and 
which,  in  opposition  to  a  one-sided 
intelleotuahsm,  as  well  as  moralism, 
insists  upon  regeneration  and  close 
union  and  communion  with  Christ, 
— who  viewed  Christianity  as  a  vital 
power,  determining  not  only  the 
life  of  the  individual,  but  closely 
connected  with  all  that  is  great  and 
true  in  history,  and  destined  to 
renew  and  regenerate  not  only 
science,  but  also  the  life  of  church 
and  state.  This  idea  was  the  aim 
and  object  of  his  life ;  to  realize  it, 
he  laboured  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  in  all  he  did  he  had 
regard  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
time,  and  of  the  Church  more  par- 
ticularly. Although  not  a  man  of 
great  originality,  but  rather  of  a 

Ere-eminently  receptive  nature,  yet 
e  gave  a  peculiar  form  and  expres- 
sion to  everything  which  he  had 
received.  He  was,  it  is  true,  not 
free  from  the  errors  and  defects 
which  attach  to  all  the  men  of  this 
school  j  but  it  should  never  be  for- 
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gotten  tbatjhe  wai  to  very  many 
a  guide  to Tfaith  and  peace,  who 
after  looked;  down  upon  him  as  an 
unsettled  man,  who  had  remained 
behind,  and  was  destituto  of  a  right 
sense  and  sympathy  with  the 
Church.  He,  least  of  all,  has 
deterred  the  abuse  which  was 
poured  upon  him  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  by  bigoted  church- 
men, whose  exolusiyene89  he  thought 
himself  in  duty  bound  strenuously  to 
oppose.    As  a]*  man  oi  peace,  his 


theology  was  pre-eminently  a  theo- 
logy of  peace ;  and  the  violent  com* 
motions  caused,  on  the  one  band, 
by  the  assaults  of  Strauss  and  his 
followers  upon  everything  Christian, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  blind 
zeal  of  an  exclusive  High-Churohism 
and  Confessionalism,  with  family 
affliction  superadded,  embittered 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  theology  was  pre- 
eminently Melancthonian." — S.  H. 


Cfc*  Stratus'  Stdtum. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TBUTH. 


Ik  1834-35,' Forbes  and  a  few 
other  students  formed  themselves 
into  a  "Maga  Club,"  whose  objects 
were  literature  and  god-fellowship — 
the  latter  for  a  time  was  probably 
the  more  demonstrative.  The  lite- 
rature of  the  Club  found  vent  in  the 
"  University  &aga"—  a  weekly  sheet 
of  poetry  and  prose,  and  felicitous 
portraiture  of  lecturers,  students, 
and  snobs — that  delighted  every 
ton  of  Alma  MaUr,  Forbes,  though 
foremost  with  both  pen  and  pencil 
in  the  Maga,  and  distributing' 
healthy  satire  and  fun  broadcast, 
was  alive  to  a  higher  feeling  of  asso- 
ciation than  "Club  nights,"  with 
Maga  toasts  and  "  Rule  Britannias." 
He  and  his  friends,  C.  E.  Stewart 
and  D.  Macaskill,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  found  a  brotherhood  for 
mutual  help  and  encouragement  in 
their  several  spheres  of  occupation, 
be  it  art,  literature,  or  science.  The 
brotherhood,  or  "  Order,"  as  it  was 
called,  had  a  freemasonry  repute 
among  the  uninitiated;  and  the 
words  "Wine,  Love,  Learning," 
were  adopted  as  the  watchword. 
A*  symbolic  of  the  "  Order,"  the 


members  wore  acress  the  breast  a 
narrow  silk  ribbon,  rose-coloured 
and  black,  with  the  mystic  letters 
O.  £.  M.  worked  into  its  texture. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  ,c Order" 
the  higher-class  brethren  wore  a 
small  s.uVer  triangle,  with  the  fa- 
vourite Greek  triad  engraved  there- 
on. By  outsiders  the  men  of  the 
brotherhood  were  generally  called 
"the  red  ribbons,  or  "Oinero- 
maths."  The  ,c  good -fellowship" 
brethren,  vinously  reticent  of  the 
principles  of  the  "  Order,"  brought 
it  into  ridicule,  if  not  contempt,  so 
that  in  1838  it  was  needful  to  weed 
out  those  whose  "besoms  glowed 
with  oineromathio  fire,"  and  to 
have  the  earnest  lovers  of  truth 
planted  in  the  foreground ;  and 
these  alone  entered  "  The  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Friends  of  Truth." 
Scrupulous  care  was  exercised  in  the 
admission  of  new  members,  and  of 
those  only  who  had  proved  them- 
selves worthy  by  works  done,  or  by 
the  show  of  a  diligent  pursuit  after 
truth,  and  no  less  by  the  possession 
of  a  genial  and  Jheartv  spirit  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  brother- 
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hood.  There  were  gradations  in 
the  "  Ordor  s"  «  frater,"  "triangle," 
and  ceremonial  officers  —  ex.  gr,% 
**the  Bearer  of  the  Mystic  Lyre," 
and  "Arch  Magus."  Forbes,  after 
two  years  abroad,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh (Not.  1888),  and  among  the 
lint  acts  of  the  "  Brotherhood  "was 
the  election  of  John  Goodsir  as 
"  frater  ;**  in  November  of  the  same 
year  he  rose  to  the  honour  of 
**triangle."  The  brotherhood  con- 
sisted of  men  of  different  callings— 
artists,  scholars,  physicians,  natu* 
relists,  poets,  priests,  and  mathema- 
ticians. Less  would  have  been  said 
on  this  subject  had  not  Goodsir 
come  to  be  the  alter  ego  of  Forbes 
in  the  u  Brotherhood,"  and  given 
the  last  touches  to  the  amended 
principles  issued  in  1841. 

Goodsir  was  a  noble  example  of 
the  brotherhood  that  sought  to 
bind  man  to  man  in  ties  of  home 
and  friendship,  love  and  goodwill ; 
he  was  a  brother  of  help  and  of 
counsel  in  scientific  research,  and 
free  from  petty  misgivings  and 
jealousy  of  his  compeers.  No  man 
after  Forbes  —  the  Archimagus — 
showed  a  more  catholic  spirit  in 
maintaining  the  principles  of  the 
m Order;"  no  one  was  more  eager 
for  the  interpretation  of  truth,  and 
few,  if  any,  had  greater  hopes  of  a 
day  of  promise  and  fulfilment  await- 
ing the  patient  investigation  of  or- 
ganised bodies. 


THl  UKITBBSAX  BBOTHIBHOQD  01 
WENDS  OF  TRUTH. 

This  Brotherhood  is  a  Union  of 
the  Searchers  after  Truth,  for  the 
glorv  of  God,  the  good  of  all,  and 
the  honour  of  the  Order,  to  the  end 
that  mind  may  hold  its  rightful  sway 
in  the  world. 

It  is  a  Fellowship  demanding  of 
its  Members  earnestness,  ability, 
and  philanthropy,  and  recognising 
among  them  no  distinctions  of  nation 
party,  rank,  or  profession. 

Works  done  and  approved,  a  sin- 
cere and  loving  spirit,  and  the  energy 
to  act  are  the  qualities  required  of 
the  candidate. 

Love  for  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful is  demanded  of  the  Brothers,  as 
well  as  the  determination  to  seek  for 
truth,  and  urge  others  to  the  seareh. 
Charity  to  all  earnest  opinions, 
kindness  to  aU  living  creatures, 
and  thankfulness  for  the  blessings 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  are 
inculcated  by  the  Brethren. 

Co-operation  in  research,  assist- 
ance in  danger  and  adversity,  advice 
and  firm  friendship,  are  extended 
by  the  Brethren  towards  each  other. 

The  Triangle,  symbolical  of  learn- 
ing, love,  and  fellowship,  and  the 
Roseate  Band,  emblematical  of  their 
union,  are  the  outward  signs  bv 
which  the  Brethren  recognise  each 
other  throughout  the  world. — Lorn* 
dale's  "Memoirs  of  Prof.  Joh* 
Goodsir,  M.D." 


PERTH— PEOPLED  CLUB  AND  INSTITUTE. 


A  pttblic  meeting  was  held  in 
the  City  HaU,  on  the  24th  December, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing a  people's  dub  and  institute  and 
public  read*ng^room  for  the .  city. 
These  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
on  the  pkitform  there  were  Lord 
Provost  Puller,  Bailie  Ji'Carroch, 
Councillors  H'Neill,  Duncan,  and 
Hunt ;  £ev.  J&essre.  Mune,  Miller, 


TttUoeh,  Wilson,  Bsowa,  and  Su- 
therkad;  Sheriff  Beroiay,  Sir  David 
Boss,  Dr.  Midler,  rector  of  Perth 
Academy,  ice.  The  Lord  Ptevost 
was  celled  to  the  chair,  and  baring 
stated  the  «ejeat  of  the  Meeting, 
said  he  entirely  sympathised  with 
it.  Such  institutions  as  the  cm 
proposed  had  been  iaaermreted  i 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,   Manchester, 
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London,  and  other  places,  and  had 
been  found  to  work  beneficially  in 
the  advancement  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the 
working  classes.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  to  say  that  if  the  institution 
proposed  was  to  be  successful  it 
must  be  under  the  management  of 
the  working  men  themselves,  and 
without  that  they  (the  working  men) 
could  not  expect  that  any  help  from 
without  could  perpetuate  any  insti- 
tution for  their  own  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement.  In  con- 
clusion, he  had  to  say  that  the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
would  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  facilitate  the  present  movement. 
Mr.  Andrew  M'Ewen,  wright, 
moved  the  first  resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  an  institution  as  proposed 
be  formed.  The  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  John  MoncriefF, 
glass  manufacturer.  Sheriff  Bar- 
clay supported  the  motion.  He 
was  surprised  that  such  an  institu- 
tion as  that  now  proposed  was  not 
inaugurated  in  Perth  long  ago. 
They  had  had  their  Mechanics'  and 
Andersonian  institutions  in  Perth, 
but  being  principally  under  aristo- 
cratic management  they  did  not 
succeed  and  had  gone  down.  He 
strongly  advised  young  men  that  in 
regard  to  politics,  philosophy,  and 
religion*  they  should  read  both  sides. 
He  approved  of  pleasurable  games 
being  permitted  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  institute,  without  any- 
thing being  on  the  table  that  could 
injure  the  head  or  the  heart.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  M'Ewen  was  then 
unanimously  agreed  to.  Councillor 
M'Neill  then  read  a  list  of  names  as 
a  committee  to  promote  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  and  after  short  ad- 
dresses by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  and 
Dr.  Miller,  the  gentlemen  named 
were  appointed  a  committee  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  M'NeilL  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated. 


London:  The  Dialectical  Soci- 
ety.— The  Dialectical  Society  was 
the  subject  of  much  talk  and  curi- 
osity a  few  months  ago.  The  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions — social, 
philosophical,  or  religious — as  are 
generally  tabooed  in  society,  as  well 
as  in  the  lecture-room,  forms  the  aim 
of  the  Dialectical.  Not  only  is  ab- 
solute liberty  of  choice  of  subject 
granted,  but  absolute  liberty  of  de- 
bate is  also  conceded  to  the  mem- 
bers. The  Dialectical  Society,  in 
short,  has  for  its  object  the  ventila- 
tion of  subjects  which  society  in 
general,  bound  as  it  is  by  a  vast 
number  of  necessary  conditions,  dare 
not  or  will  not  discuss.  The  Society 
meets  once  a  fortnight,  from  October 
to  July,  at  32,  George-street,  Han- 
over-square ;  -friends  of  members 
being  also  admitted.  Ladies  are  not 
excluded  from  the  discussions;  in- 
deed, one  well-known  and  gifted  lady 
figures  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents. 
The  list  of  members  comprehends 
most  of  the  "  advanced  thinkers  "  of 
tke  metropolis.  The  president  is 
Sir  John  Lubbock;  the  vice-presi- 
dents, Viscount  Amberley,  M.P. ; 
Andrew  Clark,  Esq.,  M.I).;  Miss 
Frances  Power  Cobb;  Professor 
Huxley,  F.R.S. ;  George  Henry 
Lewes,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
B.D.  From  the  list  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed since  the  formation  of  the 
society  we  select  the  following,  which 
may  perhaps  indicate  its  speciality : 
— "On  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Tenure  of  Land;"  "  On  Utility— the 
ultimate  Test  of  Morality;"  "On 
Marriage  Contracts ;"  "  On  the  Cre- 
dibility of  Miracles;"  "On  the 
Existence  of  a  Deity,  and  a  Future 
State;"  "On  the  Historical  and 
Moral  Value  of  the  Bible;"  "On 
Prostitution ;"  "  On  the  Happiness 
of  the  Community  as  affected  by 
large  Families."  The  most  recent 
meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on 
the  20th  January,  when  the  topic  for 
discussion  was  "The  Relation  of 
Metaphysics  to  Theology." 
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Huuis  Youwg  Meh's  ToTJlL 
Abstiwwici  Litzbabt  Club.— A 
new  society  has  just  been  formed  in 
Manchester  with  the  above  title.  A 
number  of  young  men  in  Hulme  and 
the  neighbourhood  who  take  a  warm 
interest  in  the  Temperance  and  Per- 
missive Bill  movements,  and  who 
are  prepared  to  give  time  and  energy 
to  their  promotion,  have  banded 
themselves  together  for  mutual  im- 
provement, so  as  to  develope  their 
powers  of  reasoning  and  delivery, 
and  to  thus  render  themselves  more 
efficient  as  advocates  of  temperance. 
It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  tem- 
perance advocacy  is-  capable  of  im- 
provement. The  early  advocates  of 
total  abstinence,  though  in  many 
cases  but  poorly  educated,  un- 
doubtedly did  a  work  of  which  they 
may  well  be  proud ;  but  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  their  labours  and 
achievements  to  say  that  a  larger 
number  of  advocates,  of  refinement 
and  education,  are  wanted  to  push 
the  temperance  enterprise  into  circles 
where  its  power  has  not  yet  been  so 
fully  felt.  Feeling  the  need  of  this, 
at  a  very  opportune  time,  some 
Manchester  young  men  have  deter- 
mined to  form  a  club  with  the  object 
of  securing  this,  as  far  as  is  in  their 
power.  The  club  is  confined  to  total 
abstainers,  and  its  great  aim  is  to 
secure  that  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  and  the  Alliance  question 
shall  be  well  fortified  with  net  and 
argument,  and  united  inter  se  in 
order  to  a  more  effective  advocacy 
amongst  thinking  and  educated  men. 
The  society  will  meet  every  other 
Monday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  in 
Milton  Street,  York  Street,  Hulme. 
Already  a  goodly  number  of  intelli- 
gent and  able  young  men  have  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  success  and  utility.  The 
Permissive  Bill  is  the  first  subject 
for  discussion  or  enquiry,  and  on 
this  question  the  greatest  unanimity 
prevails  amongst  the  members  of  the 


club.  The  Rev.  W.  Shipman  is  the 
president  of  the  association.  A  soiree 
has  been  held  at  Zion  Chapel,  Stret- 
ford  Boad,  to  inaugurate  the  club. 
A  large  company  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  president  in  the 
chair,  showed  a  warm  interest  in  the 
undertaking.  Clubs  like  this  would 
be  of  use  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  might  well  replace  clubs  of 
interior  aims  which  are  usually  con- 
nected with  public  houses. 


Subjects  suitable  fob  Debate. 

Is  English  as  spoken,  or  English 
as  printed,  the  better  form  for  the 
effective  expression  of  thought  ? 

Was  Horne  Tooke  a  true  Patriot  P 

Has  Bentham  added  materially 
to  political  science  P 

Are  Church  forms  inconsistent 
with  freedom  ? 

Is  more  wages  and  less  work  a 
fair  claim? 

Should  Reformatory  treatment 
be  extended  to  adult  criminals  ? 

Should  Vagrancy  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited? 

Does  the  lodger  franchise  require 
revision  [or  abolition]  ? 

Is  it  the  fault  of  the  people  that 
British  taxation  is  too  high  ? 

Is  Marriage  a  oo-partnery  ? 

Was  Gibbon  an  Infidel  ? 

Are  aboriginal  races  capable  of 
enduring  [undergoing]  civilization  ? 

Can  societies  undersell  indivi- 
duals? 

Is  co-operation  as  essential  to 
cheapness  in  distribution  as  in  pro- 
duction ? 

Ought  religious  tract  and  similar 
societies  to  trade  in  or  seek  profit 
upon  their  publications  ? 

Was  Lord  Bute  a  national  bene- 
factor? 

Is  a  House  of  hereditary,  prefer- 
able to  one  of  life  peers  ? 

Has  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy on  the  House  of  Commons 
been  beneficial  or  injurious  ? 
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Is  "  Party  "  the  very  life-blood  of 
freedom  P 

fjbould  the  rights  of  individuals 
ever  be  suspended  for  the  interests 
of  the  State? 

Is  it  implied  or  expressed  in  the 
New  Testament  that  the  revelations 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  gradual, 
partial,  and  imperfect  in  their  cha- 
racter P 

Should  Turkey  be  eliminated 
from  European  powers  P 

Is  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment more  advantageous  than  the 
isolation  of  States  P 

Does  the  modern  idea  of  a  fallible 
Bible  add  any  force,  to  the  idea  of 
an  infallible  Church  P 

Are  medical  men  not  acquiring 
too  great  an  amount  of  legal  power, 
influence,  and  patronage  P 

Is  the  English  law  of  divorce  in 
harmony  with  Scripture  P 

Is  Theism  more  or  lees  reason- 
able than  Atheism  P 

Is  drunkenness  curable  by  legis- 
lation P 

Did  the  Premiership  of  Lord 
Pahnerston  tend  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  Great  Britain  f 

Did  Cardinal  Wolsey  serve  or  in- 
jure his  country  P 

Do  the  facts  and  principles  of 
Christianity  harmonise  P 

Hcs  England's  foreign  policy  been 
beneficial  to  the  world  ? 

Has  the  progress  of  fiction  as  an 
art  excelled  that  of  other  arts  P 

Should  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guages be  more  taught  in  schools  P 

Ought  the  creeds  and  articles  of 
the  Church  to  be  made  binding  on 
the  individual  conscience  P 

Would  reformatory  colonies  be 
preferable  to  penal  settlements? 

Has  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
clergy  been  beneficial  to  society  P 

Can  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  be 
deduced  from  the  ScrijpturesP 

Is  there  a  true  unity  in  the  teach- 
ing and  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament  P 


Ought  Government  to  prohibit 
the  vending  of  quack  remedies  for 
diseases P 

Was  the  time  of  the  Georges 
"  one  of  the  most  hopeless  unexalted 
ages  that  ever  benumbed  the  facul- 
ties of  man"  P 

Is  infidelity  almost  always  mixed 
with  civil  rebellion  P 

Would  absorption  or  conciliation 
best  solve  our  Indian  frontier  diffi- 
culties P 

Is  "  Passenger  Postage  "  a  possi- 
bility? 

Ought  Spain  to  become  a  Be- 
public  P 

Is  the  progress  ef  English  juris- 
prudence satisfactory  P 

Is  Representative  Government 
more  favourable  to  despotism  than 
to  freedom  P 

Ought  priests  to  interfere  in 
politics  P 

Are  English  courts  of  law  effeo* 
tive  and  economical  P 

Were  French  politics  prior  to 
the  second  empire  superior  to  those 
under  it  P 

Was  ancient  political  economy 
inferior  to  modem  P 

Is  the  geological  theory  of  Hugh 
Miller's  ft  Testimony  of  the  Bocks  * 
as  satisfactory  as  it  is  specious  P 

Is  Macaulay  or  Stephens  the 
superior  historical  essayists  P 

Is  the  practice  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions consonant  with  their  princi- 
ples? 

Is  Ministerial  responsibility  suffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  society, 
without  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment P 

Is  political  servitude  less  galling 
than  ecclesiastical  tyranny  P 

Is  the  Rational  expenditure  better 
controlled  by  a  Liberal  than  by  a 
Conservative  government  P 

Shsnid  the  term  Gentleman  have 
a  "bard  and  fast*'  line  of  defining 
demarcation? 

Is  H  possible  to  have  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  Stats? 
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Has  tho  Concordat  of  tfapoleon 
I.  with  the  Papacy  been  advanta- 
geous to  the  Church  [Christianity]? 

Are  the  relations  of  Pius  IX.  and 
Ifepofam  III.  more  beneficial  te 
the  Church  than  those  of  Napoleon 
I.  and  Pius  VII.  ? 

Is  the  absolute  submission  of  the 
soul  to  clerical  authority  compatible 
with  the  full  and  perfect  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  a  freeman  in  the 
State? 

Is  a  Reformed  Parliament  likely 
to  issue  in  an  era  of  change  and 
progress,  or  of  revolution  ? 

Does  Religion  preserve  Learning  ? 

Has  Religion  or  Learning  been 
the  Irak  between  ancient  and  modern 
civilization  ? 

Is  physical  force  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity for  allegiance  ? 

Would  Italy  be  more  prosperous 
as  a  Federal  Union  of  small  Repub- 
lics than  as  a  United  nationality? 

Is  the  poetry  of  the  Cavaliers 
superior  to  that  of  the  Puritans  ? 

Are  Diplomatic  relations  between 
kingdoms  best  conducted  in  secresy  ? 

Was  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  IV.,  guilty  or  innocent  of 
the  crime  of  which  she  was  indicted  ? 

Is  it  a  natural  law  for  fathers  to 
feel  a  stronger  affection  for  their 
daughters,  and  for  mothers  to  feel  a 
stronger  attachment  for  their  sons  ? 

Had  Henry  VI.  or  Edward  IV. 
the  better  claim  to  the  English 
throne? 

Is  the  Papal  system  antagonistic 
to  the  civil  liberties  of  man  ? 

Has  a  free  Bible  or  a  free  Press 
been  the  more  influential  cause  of 
British  prosperity  Tor  progress]  ? 

Can  the  [asserted]  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  stand  the  teei  of 
Reason? 

Is  a  precomposed  form  of  prayer 
[private  or  public]  a  hindrance  or 
an  aid  to  Devotion  ? 

Ought  "assault"  to  be  punish- 
able by  fine,  by  imprisonment,  or 
by  flogging? 


Are  international  strikes  more 
objectionable  than  international 
money-lending  ? 

Are  trades"  unions  intended  for 
protection  or  coercion? 

Is  imprisonment  for  debt  absurd 
and  inefficient  ? 

Are  English  workhouse  infir- 
maries properly  managed  ? 

Is  the  wickedness  of  women  more 
disastrous  to  the  world  than  the 
wickedness  of  men  ? 

Ought  the  police  force  to  be  local 
or  national  ? 

Is  the  organization  of  our  police 
force  satisfactory  ? 

Ought  the  national  provision  for 
the  poor  to  supersede  or  stimulate 
local  charity  ? 

Should  the  nurses  ot  children 
in  their  own  homes  be  licensed, 
registered,  and  subjected  to  inspec- 
tion? 

Does  education  increase  non- 
conformity ? 

Are  Post  Office  superior  to  sav- 
ings banks? 

Vo  the  revenue  returns  show  that 
the  country  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition ? 

Ought  we  to  have  local  courts 
and  tribunals  of  commerce  ? 

Should  strikes  and  look-outs  be 
[equally]  regarded  as  crimes  ? 

Ought  land   to   be  let  on   life 


Has  the  Social  .Science  Congress 
done  any  good? 

Is  a  standing  army  expedient  in 
a  free  country  ? 

Ought  music  and  dancing  licences 
to  be  withheld  from  buildings  where 
intoxicating  drinks  are  sold? 

Is  the  "  ticket-of-leave "  system 
just  and  expedient  ? 

Would  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating drinks  result  in  the  de- 
generacy of  the  English  race  ? 

Is  it  more  desirable  to  localize 
than  to  centralize  the  administration 
of  justice? 

Are  the  office-bearers  of  charitable 
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institutions  justifiable  in  allowing 
their  expenditure  to  exceed  their 
income? 

Are  our  existing  patent  laws  pro- 
ductive of  public  benefit  ? 

Is  it  prudent  to  allow  the  free 
export  of  coal  ? 

Should  Government  enforce  out- 
ward morality  ? 

Are  "  private  vices  "  ever  u  public 
benefits  *P 

Is  the  Church  of  England  a 
failure  and  a  sham  ? 

Must  the  amelioration  of  man- 
kind be  the  work  of  individuals  ? 

Would  Unitarianism  be  likely  to 
spread  if  the  disestablishment  of 
the  English  Church  was  accom- 
plished? 

Is  the  Dogmatical  or  the  Ethical 
side  of  Christianity  the  more  effec- 
tive in  modern  days  ? 

Are  mystery  and  miracle  essential 
to  Religion  ? 

Did  Christ  in  his  early  ministry 
make  claim  to  be  Divine  ? 

Is  Epigram  as  effective  in  Politics 
as  Discussion  ? 

Can  the  existence  of  the  universe 
be  "  accounted  for  "  ? 

Can  a  Necessitarian  advocate 
Freethought  ? 

l^s  a  belief  in  the  atonement 
calculated  to  have  an  immoral  in- 
fluence on  men  ? 

Is  an  "armed  peace"  preferable 
to  actual  war  ?    • 

Ought  the  law  of  extradition  to 
be  extended  and  amended  P 

May  the  "Church"  and  the 
"  Methodists  "  not  be  reconciled  P 

Are  "partnership  of  industry" 
generally  practicable  ? 

Would  union  among  the  Scotch 
churches  be  advisable  ? 

Would  Union  among  the  Non- 
conformists of  England  be  possible 
and  beneficial  ? 

Is  co-operation  in  labour  a  work- 
able scheme  P 

Should  women  study  and  practise 
medicine  P 


Have  Clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  any  real  position  as 
priests? 

Ought  Clergymen  to  be  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Commons  P 

Is  a  Cosmopolitan  Federation 
possible  and  desirable  ? 

Is  Religion  destructive  of  lofty 
views  of  Morality  ? 

Would  a  State  organization  of 
labour  be  beneficial  ? 

Is  Democracy  worse  than  Caesar- 
ism? 

Is  a  tyranny  of  the  majority 
possible  ? 

Are  Democratic  Republics  as. 
much  given  to  war  as  Despotic 
Sovereignties  P 

Ought  we  to  have  a  United 
States  of  Europe  similar  to  the 
United  States  of  America  P 

Can  a  Christian  or  an  Infidel 
give  the  better  reason  for  being 
sober,  chaste,  industrious,  and 
tolerant  P 

Has  the  heart  gone  entirely  out 
of  Conservatism  ? 

Do  Constituencies  now  exercise 
greater  mastery  over  parliamentary 
candidates  than  formerly  ? 

Is  the  House  of  Commons  the 
only  strong  institution  left  in  Eng- 
land now  ? 

Should  British  Capitalists  seek 
investments  abroad  P 

Ought  Nationality  of  capital  to 
be  declared? 

Has  Napoleon  III.  become  the 
Hamlet  of  Europe  ? 

Have  the  Conservatives  been  too 
lavish  of  peerages  ? 

Ought  the  Church  to  be  free 
from  the  control  of  the  State  P 

Can  human  life  be  legally  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  "the  greatest 
possible  happiness  of  the  greatest 
possible  numbers"? 

Would  the  institution  of  women's 
clubs  be  advisable  P 

Should  friendly  societies  be  local 
or  national  P 

Ought  commons  to  be  preserved 
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ftterarg  Quit*. 


A  iraoniAX  monument  to  Leigh 
Hunt  has  been  suggested,  and  is  in 
course  of  being  subscribed  for. 

A  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rot. 
Wm.  Arnott,  is  in  preparation. 

At  one  time  Ada,  Countess  of 
Loreiace,  Lord  Byron's  daughter, 
was  reported  to  be  the  -author  of 
"The  Vestiges  of  Creation." 

A  fac-rimiU  edition  of  "The 
Vatican  New  Testament "  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  one  vol.  has  been  issued. 

A  new  journal  is  spoken  of  in 
Paris,  which  will  take  for  title  the 
significant  name  of  t  Acant-Qarde, 
and  hare  for  editor  Victor  Hugo. 
Amongst  the  list  of  contributors 
figures  the  name  of  M.  Henri 
Bochefort. 

The  speeches  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cobden  are  now  being  prepared  for 

Siblication  by  the  Bight  Hon.  John 
right,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Thorold 
Sogers,  editor  of  Bright' s  speeches. 
W.  Baily  is  said  to  be  preparing 
a  "  Life  of  Albert  (Bichard)  Smith," 
author  of  "  History  of  Mont  Blanc," 
Ac. 

The  literary  endeavour  which  Mr. 
Paasmore  Edwards  failed  to  make  a 
success,  is  to  be  re-attempted  by 
Messrs.  Nichols,  of  Parliament 
Street — viz.,  "  A  Magasine  of  Bio- 
graphy." It  will  include  a  register 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
probates  of  wills,  &a,  besides  obi- 
tuary memoirs  of  eminent  characters, 
and  studies  specially  in  neglected 
biography. 

A  memorial  of  Chaucer  has  been 
jet  up  in  Westminster  Abbey,  oyer 
his  tomb  in  Poets'  Corner. 

A  new  cheap  edition  of  the  works 
of  Skeiton,  *The  BabeUis  of  Eng- 


land," under  tbe  care  of  Alex.  Dyer, 
is  projected. 

Mr.  Aiber>»  English  Reprint*  have 
met  with  great  success.  The  pro- 
gramme for  1869  is  superior  eren  to 
that  of  1868.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant are  a  "  Harmony  of  the 
Essays  of  Lord  Bacon,"  in  four 
parallel  columns ;  More's  "  Utopia," 
Puttenhome's  "Art  of  English 
Poesie,"  Habington's  "Eastara," 
and  several  of  the  earliest  English 
dramas. 

A  new  historian,  Joseph  Irving, 
is  to  supply  us  with  "  Annals  of 
Our  Own  Time." 

"  A  History  of  the  English  Bible," 
by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  is  pro- 
mised. 

From  the  original  MSS.  we  are  to 
have  "  The  Life  and  Reminiscences 
of  Henry  Crabbe  ("Prosperity") 
Bobinson,  one  of  our  second-rate 
politicians,  who  was  and  saw  much 
behind  the  scenes  in  statecraft. 

A  new  complete  uniform  edition 
of  the  "Works  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,"  including  life,  letters, 
new  sermons,  miscellaneous'  pieces, 
chronological  references,  quotations 
correctly  given,  Ac.,  in  six  vols,  of 
English,  and  one  of  Latin,  has  been 
projected. 

The  Empress  Charlotte  is  reported 
to  be  preparing  a  "History  of  the 
Be-establiihment  of  the  Mexican 
Empire,"  founded  on  public  records 
and  private  documents. 

A  newly  revised  library  edition  of 
the  "  Works  of  Thomas  Carlyle,"  in 
30  vols.,  is  in  the  press. 

Samuel  Lucas,  author  of  "Seen- 
Una,"  "Mornings  of  the  Beoess,' 
Ac.,  died  Slst  November,  aged  60. 
T.    W.   Allies'   "Formation   of 
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Christendom,"  a  united  review  of 
history,  religion,  and  philosophy, 
will  contain  a  chapter  on  Greek 
Philosophy  in  its  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  the  historian  of 
Rationalism,  has  in  the  press  "A. 
History  of  European  Morals,  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne." 

Th*  Jfcfa,  an  evening  paper, 
published  at  one  halfpenny,  is 
printed  by  two  of  Marhwrni's 
machines,  recently  erected  ail  TK* 
JScho  Office,  capable  of  produc- 
ing 80,000  perfect  copies  per  how. 
They  are,  we  believe,  the  first  of 
their  kind  introduced  into  this 
country,  although  they  have  been 
used  for  tome  time  to  print  Le- Petit 
Journal,  the  halfpenny  evening 
paper  of  Paris,  which  has  a  circula- 
tion of  over  250,000  copies  per  day. 

We  note  how  the  work  of  some  of 
our  antiquarian  printing  societies 
stands.  The  Early  English  Text 
Society  has  its  last  book  of  the  Ori- 
ginal Series  for  1868— Part  HI.  of 
aThe  Romance  of  Merlin"  —  all 
printed;  in  its  Extra  Series  it  is 
still  behindhand;  only  two-thirds 
of  Chaucer's  Prose  Works,  Part  I. 
(Mr.  Ellis's  M  Treatise  on  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  Chaucer  and  Shak- 
spere"),  being  in  type;  and  Part 
II.,  the  "  Boethhw,"  though  all  in 
type,  not  being  wholly  revised 
and  pre&oed;  but  Mr.  (Kobe's 
"  Chevelere  Assignc "  is  ready, 
and  Mr.  Skeat's  "Havelook  the 
Dane "  is  now  ready,  Hie 
Chaucer  Society  has  four  of  its 
six  texts  of  "The  Prologue"  and 
«« Kjiight's  Tale"  finished,  and  other 
two  in  type,  with  Mr.  H.  Ward's 
side-marks,  showing  exactly  what 
lines  of  the  "  Knight's  Tale"  are 
translated,  what  paraphrased,  and 
what  imitated,  from  Booeaocio's 
"Teeeide."  Mr.  Hoete's  translation 
of  Professor  Ebertfe  review  of  San- 
dras's  "  Etude  sur  Chaucer"  is-  also 
in  type,  and  Mr.  Brock's  edition  of 


the  Latin  "  Treatise  on  the  Chilin- 
dre  "  is  nearly  ready.  For  the  Ballad 
Society  the  first  part  is  nearly  ready 
of  Mr.  Furnivall's  "Ballads  from 
Manuscripts  on  the  Condition  of 
England  during  the  Beigns  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth, 
including  the  State  of  the  Clergy," 
with  a  long  in  traduction,  inquiring 
whether  Mr.  Fronde  or  the  contem- 
porary Ballads  are  right  as  to  the 
prosperity  or  misery  of  the  people. 
The  second  part  of  the  same  volume 
r»  half  in  type,  and  contains  ballads 
ovt  Wotoey,  Anne  Boleyn,  Queen 
Elisabeth,  Buckingham,  Essex,  Ac. 
Richard  Williams'*  "Poor  Man's 
Pittance"  is  also  m  the  press ;  three 
poems  on  Campion,  Essex,  and  the 
Gunpowder  Plot;  "Captain  Cox, 
his  Ballads,  and  Books,"  or  a  re- 
print of  Laneham's  famous  Kenil- 
worth  Tract,  is  to  follow.  The  Rox- 
burghe  collection  and  the  Civil  War 
Ballade  will  begin,  it  is  hoped,  this 
year.  The  Kpxburghe  Library's 
last  volume  for  the  year — three  rare 
tracts ;  one  on  Serving- Men,  illus- 
trating the  social  state  of  England  in 
Elisabeth's  time — is  just  ready.-* 
Athenautn. 

The  nephews  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  the  world 
than  the  soi,»  of  Robert  Bums. 
The  last  surviving  son  of  the  Scot- 
tish poet  is  spending  a  green  old  age 
as  a  British  colonel,  while  the  last 
surviving  nephew  of  the  novelist — 
William  Scott,  son  of  Sir  Walter's 
brother  Daniel-—  is  an  inmate  of  the 
charitable  «*Home"  of  the  St.  An- 
drew's Society  of  Montreal.  He  is 
94  years  of  age,  and  on  week  days 
saws  and  splits  firewood  for  the 
noma 

Captain  Burton  is  once  more  before 
the  public.  He  is  at  this  moment 
in  Brazil,  bat  his  wife  has  brought 
his  manuscript  to  Europe,  and  seen 
through  the  press  his  new  work, 
14  Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of 
she  Brarfl." 
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Mr.  Tennyson  is  said  to  bare 
granted  to  Messrs.  Strahan  acid  Co. 
a  right  of  publication  of  hi*  poems 
for  two  years  for  £8,000. 

The  Committee  of  tho  Interna- 
tional and  Permanent  Peace  League 
bare  opened  a  subscription  to  award 
a  prize  of  5,000  francs  to  the  author 
of  the  best  work  on  the  "  Crime  of 
War." 

The  Tempt  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  M.  Gustavo  d'Eichthal  on 
the  M  Association  for  the  promotion 
of  Greek  Studies  in  France,"  founded 
Jane,  1867,  by  sereral  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Institute 
and  Philhellenes,  including  the 
anthoy  of  the  article.  This  Associa- 
tion found  a  ready  and  zealous  pro- 
tector in  the  Minister  of  Publio 
Instruction,  M.  Duruy,  who,  at 
their  suggestion,  caused  additional 
prizes  to  be  offered  for  Greek  com- 
position at  the  Concours  General  of 
the  Lyceums  at  Paris  and  in  the 
departments.  Among  the  members 
of  the  Association  there  was  the  lato 
M.  Berryer,  and  MM«  Thiers  and 
Stuart  MiR  are  still  of  the  number ; 
so  also  many  eminent  men  at  Athens 
and  Constantinople.  The  University 
of  the  former  city  has  voted  a  large 
annual  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  Association,  and  even  the  Bank 
of  Athens  has  had  itself  inscribed 
among  the  founders.  These  is  at 
Constantinople  a  literary  society, 
formed  a  few  years  ago  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  literati,  under  the 
name  of  "Hellenikos  Philologikos 
Syllogos,"  having  the  same  end  in 
▼iew— viz.,  that  of  promoting  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  litera- 
ture, as  also  its  archeology,  history, 
and  philosophy.  Its  researches  on 
these  subjects  are  published  in  its 
transactions  which  appear  quarterly, 
and  have  been  doing  so  for  the  last 
six  years.  The  "  Syllogos  "  has  now 
entered  into  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  Parisian  Association,  and 
many  of  its  members  now  belong  to 
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both.  Among  them  if  the  chief  of 
the  Orthodox  Chureh,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  many  of  the 
higher  Greek  clergy.  A  merchant 
at  Constantinople,  M.  Chrietiabis 
Zographos,  has  sent  over  to  the 
Association  a  sum  of  20,000f.,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  given  as 
an  annual  prize  to  the  author  of 
the  beet  work  calculated  to  promote 
the  study  of  Greek.  The  Associa- 
tion has  just  published  its  u  Annuaire" 
of  1868,  and  but  lately  awarded  a 
prize  to  M.  Tournier  for  his  valu- 
new  edition  of  "Sophocles." — Gali- 
enani. 

A  cheap,  popular  edition  of  the 
works  of  Douglas  W.  Jerrold,  wit, 
novelist,  journalist,  dramatist,  <fco., 
is  in  preparation. 

The  issue  of  a  people's  edition  of 
"  The  Writings  of  Leigh  Hunt,"  has 
been  proposed. 

"  The  Worthies  of  Warwickshire  " 
is  the  excellent  title  of  a  good  book 
projected  by  the  Bev.  F.  L.  ColviHe. 

A  work  on  the  gods  and  men  of 
the  Greek  historic  age,  to  be  named 
"The  Youthhood  of  the  World, 
Juventus  M*ndi,"'\s  in  preparation, 
by  W.   1L  Gladstone,  Premier  of 


Shaksperian  Genealogy "  will 
shortly  receive  illustratio  ns  from  the 
pen  of  G.  B.  French. 

"Hereditary  Genius:  its  laws 
and  consequences,"  an  extension  of 
papers  contributed  by  Francis  Gut- 
ton  to  Maemillarit  Magazine,  will 
toon  be  published. 

The  Lectures  of  Sir  F.  H.  Boyle 
on  "Poetry,"  as  professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  are  in  the 
press. 

In  a  volume  of  "Biographical 
Sketches,"  re-issued  from  the  Daily 
New*,  1852-68,  containing  notices  of 
6  royal  personages,  11  politicians, 
10  professional  gentlemen,  2  men  of 
science,  4  social  celebrities,  and  14 
literary  men,  Miss  Harriet  Martineau 
(born  1802)  signalizes  her  retirement 
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from  literary  labours,  extending  oyer 
45  years. 

Messrs.  Strahan  will,  it  is  said, 
supply  soon,  what  we  have  frequently 
suggested,  a  people's  edition,  good 
and  cheap,  of  the  poems  of  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Professor  Weleker,  philologist  and 
archaeologist,  died  19th  December. 

A  biography  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
essayist,  dramatist,  &c.,  is  in  pre- 
paration by  W.  H.  Wills,  formerly 
sub-editor  of  All  the  Tear  Bound, 
&c. 

The  King  of  Saxony  has  issued  a 
people  edition  of  his  excellent  ver- 
sion of  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy  " 
into  German. 

A  new  edition  df  Spenser's  works, 
with  a  memoir,  i3  announced  as 
nearly  ready. 

A  memorial  window  in  honour  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  and  a  medallion 
of  the  young  poet,  in  white  marble, 
have  been  presented  by  subscription 
to  Wilford  Church,  Nottingham. 

Two  biographies  of  Rossini  are 
already  in  progress— one  by  Mr. 
Ella,  and  another  by  Mr.  Suther- 
land Edwards. 

J.  D.  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  late  Prin- 
cipal of  the  United  College,  St.  An- 
drew's, author  of  "  Norway  and  its 
Glaciers,"  "Travels  in  the  Alps," 
&c.,  died,  31st  December. 

Lamartine  has  nearly  finished  a 
poem  on  "  Forgetfiilness." 

William  B.  Jerrold  has  been  com- 
missioned by  Government  to  inspect 
the  pauper  hospitals  of  Europe. 

Martin  E.  Tupper's  "Proverbial 
Philosophy"  has  just  been  trans- 
lated into  Swedish  under  Royal 
patronage. 
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The  authoress  of  the  "Women 
Articles"  in  the  Saturday  Review 
was,  it  is  said,  Miss  Alderson,  sister 
of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  is 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  the  novelist. 

C.  R.  Wild,  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society,"  of  which 
he  was  assistant-secretary,  died, 
January. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis,  formerly  prin- 
cipal librarian  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, editor  of  "  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon,"  &c.,  died,  January. 

A  collection  of  early  tracts  on 
"  Steamboat  Navigation  "  is  shortly 
to  be  issued. 

A  new  journal  is  spoken  of  in 
Paris,  which  will  take  for  title  the 
significant  name  of  I 'Avant-Qarde, 
and  will  have  for  editor  Victor 
Hugo.  Among  the  list  of  contri- 
butors figures  the  name  of  Mr. 
Henri  Rochefort. 

During  1868  1918  books,  includ- 
ing new  editions,  were  published  in 
the  United  States.  Of  these  1450 
were  original  American  works,  359 
reprints  of  English  books,  and  the 
remaining  109  translations  or  re- 
prints of  books  published  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  A  classfica- 
tion  of  the  titles  results  as  follows: 
— Theology,  264;  juvenile  works, 
235;  fiction,  310;  law,  108;  arts 
and  sciences  and  fine-art  books,  116 ; 
trade,  commerce,  and  political  eco- 
nomy, 41 ;  travel  and  geographical 
research,  82 ;  history  and  biography, 
174 ;  poetry  and  the  drama,  127 ; 
year-books  and  annual  publications, 
134 ;  medicine  and  surgery,  101 ; 
education,  philology,  and  classical 
literature,  71 ;  miscellaneous,  155. 


fPobmt  pisloriane. 

GEORGE  GEOTE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.E.8,,  Ac, 
Historian  of  Greece,  and  Expositor  of  Plato. 

*•  It  has  been  well  said  that '  there  are  some  men  whose  writings 
have  an  interest  for  ns  even  before  we  begin  to  read  them ;  the* 
instant  that  they  rise,  as  it  were,  to  address  ns,  we  are  hushed  into 
deep  attention.'  Such  is,  in  great  measure,  the  case  with  the  history 
before  ns.  The  singularity  of  the  author's  position  is  of  itself 
enough  to  excite,  if  not  our  admiration,  at  least  our  wonder  and 
curiosity.  Every  reader  of  the  two  previous  works  on  the  same 
subject  must  have  been  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  respec- 
tive authors.  We  would  not,  indeed,  underrate  the  calm,  practical 
wisdom  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying, 
not  only  in  his  history,  but  in  that  perhaps  unparalleled  succession 
of  charges  which  has  since  distinguished  nia  episcopal  career.  Nor 
should  we,  in  fairness  to  the  fallen  warrior,  who  headed  the  forlorn 
hope  of  our  countrymen  into  the  enchanted  fortress  of  Grecian 
story,  forget  the  immense  difference  between  the  phantoms  which 
flitted  across  the  stage  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  men  of  flesh  and  blood 
who  crowd  the  solid  ground  of  Mitford.  Still  it  is  impossible  not 
to  miss  from  time  to  time  in  the  marble  coldness  of  the  Bishop  of 
8t.  David's  something  of  the  animating  warmth  which  his  pre- 
decessor derived  from  his  practical  life  as  an  English  country 
gentleman;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  recognises  the 
abundant  stores  of  knowledge,  and  the  tact  of  finished  erudition, 
with  which  the  Cambridge  scholar  was  so  largely  gifted,  and  which 
to  the  Hampshire  squire  were  almost  entirely  denied.  It  is  from 
the  combination  of  two  excellences  in  Mr.  Grote  that  we  might 
anticipate  a  result  of  almost  unique  value.  To  far  more  than 
Mitford's  experience  of  public  life,  he  joins  an  intimacy  with  the 
classical  authors  and  their  foreign  commentators,  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  A  man  of  business,  and  a 
recluse  professor — a  strenuous  advocate  of  vote  by  ballot,  and  an 
indefatigable  student  of  classical  antiquity,  are  the  elements  which 
have  met  together  in  this  laborious  performance.  The  union  of 
experiences  which  Arnold  so  earnestly  desired,  and  which  Niebuhr 
to  a  certain  extent  enjoyed,  for  the  history  of  Borne,  has  been  now, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  exemplified  in  the  third  English 
historian  of  Greece."  * 
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*  Quarterly  Beview,  March,  1850,  p.  385. 
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Suck  are  some  of  the  words  of  chara cterization  which  have  been 
accorded,  even  by  political  opponents,  to  Mr.  Grote— most  deservedly, 
as  is  now  universally  admitted.  How  grateful  then  must  it  hare 
been  to  those  students  of  University  College.  London,  to  whom 
prizes  and  certificates  of  honour  were  on  1st  July,  184G,  publicly 
distributed,  to  receive  the  same  from  the  hand  of  the  illustrator  of 
the  annals  of  Greece,  George  Grote,  Esq.,  who  "  presided  at  the 
request  df  the  council"!  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  the  address  which  the  historian  then  delivered  to  the 
Students,  choosing  for  this  purpose  the  allusion  he  makes  to  his 
.own  connection  with  the  institution,  his  remarks  on  the  require- 
jments  of  modern  education,  and  on  the  nature  of  collegiate  study 
(in  which  we  fancy  we  see  a  slight  self-reference),  and  his  hortatiou 
un  life  and  culture,  all  of  which  will,  we  believe,  be  read  with 
interest,  not  only  for  their  own  value,  but  because  they  are  not 
Sound  in  any  easily  accessible  form  elsewhere.  They  run  as 
follows  i — 

"To  be  the  instrument  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  those  students  most 
^iaiinguished  for  their  ability  and  diligence  that  meed  of  honour  which  they 
'fcave  so  fairly  won,  is  a  duty  which  no  man  can  perform  unmoved,  ami 
Which  the  first  men  among  us  for  position  and  intellect  might  will  be  proud 
"to  -perform.  In  the  success  of  University  College  I  have  always  teit  a 
"siacere  and  lively  interest,  have  taken  a  part,  though  an  humble  part,  in  its 
•frt  foundation,- and  have  had  my  name  honoured  by  being  commemorated 

-JwWi'tHe  foundation,  ttoae  as  a  member  of  its  earliest  council 

!4ttJ»riaer  centuries,  when  the  great  unirer#itie»  now  existing  in  Europe 
'Were founded,  the  range  of  science  and  literature  open  to  be  studied  was 
wesy  aanrow;  rbnt  now  each  separate  branch  haa  bet  n  widened,  and  several 
.sstw  branches  have  bean  put  forth ;  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
jfeswe.come  to  comprise  an  immeasurable  mass  of  theorems  and  general  facts, 
aachas  could  not  have  been  imagined  even  in  the  time  ot  Lord  Bacon :  the 
Srjte  requirements  of  scientific  method,  the  progret>s  of  logic  and  induction, 
.rand  the  phenomena  of  psychology  generally,  have  been  reviewed  and 
^analysed  anew  by  minds  trained  to  these  positive  investigations;  the 
languages  and  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  though  not  more  extensive  in 
respect  of  original  documents  than  they  were  a  century  ago,  have  yet  been 
examined  by  more  piercing  ejes,  and  have  been  found  to  suggest  inferences 
-wbtcJr  reproduce  Rome  and  Athens  under  new  points  of  view ;  comparative 
-grammar  and  philology  have  brought  languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
uwtant  and  near,  under  one  common  analytical  survey.  Moreover,  in  ad* 
4ition  to  that  which  constitutes  the  stock  of  the  scientific  and  literary  men, 
rtbere  .are  the  ministers  of  applied  science,  the  practical  chemist  and  the 
cUril  engineer,  who  have  acquired,  in  the  present  industrial  development  of 
irtdiety,  an  importance  -such  as  those  professors  never  before  enjoyed;  and, 
.theugh  last  mentioned  yet  not  least  in  importanoe,  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
■t taunt  day  has  come  to  have  his  dignified  mission  correctly  appreciated. 
Here  are  large  intellectual  exigencies  belonging  to  our  age,  and  tending  to 

▼et  farther  increase  and  expansion  for  the  future I  hope,  and 

1  believe,  that  they  will  succeed  in  diffusing  among  the  public  of  London 
Wger  ideas  on  the  proper  measure  of  a  citizen's  education— in  correcting 
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last  mistaken  impatience  with  which  parents,  often  under  no  pressure  of 
necessity,  abridge  those  yeare  requisite  for  their  ton's  complete  education, 
and  hurry  him  into  professional  life  a  half-educated  man  :  above  all,  1  hope 
they  will  lueoeed  in  extending  and  deepening  that  love  of  knowledge  with- 
out which  every  man,  let  his  station  or  prosperity  in  life  be  what  it  may, 
remains  essentially  mutilated  in  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
human  character.  To  bind  men  together  by  this  looe  of  knowledge,  (the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  word  philosophy),  a  tie  more  ample  and  compre- 
hensive than  either  political  or  theological  party,  to  concentrate  in  the  same 
estabeahawnt  an  array  of  distinguished  teachers,  with  wide  diversities  of 
iftteUsetwel  aptitude,  yet  organised  and  acting  in  concert  towards  the  grand 
MBpose  Of  all-sided  education,  to  eliminate  at  the  tame  time  those  eeeds  of 
Osteoid  which  cause  what  is  meant  for  mankiad  to  be  given  up  to  oset  or 
party)— this  has  been  the  animating  scheme  of  University  College,  in  wfcssh. 
every  emailed  mod  pat»otio  mind  will  wish  to  it  the  fullest  tueoses*  .  .  . 
The  knowledge  which  your  residence  in  University  College  has  kaplansed 
m  you,  the  literary-  and  -scientific  associations  which  are  now  grouped  in 
your  minds,  the  habits  of  reading  and  application  of  which  you  have  shown 
such  conspicuous  proof,  are  not  mere  artificial  enforcements  applied  to 
your  youth,  destined  to  be  thrown  aside  when  you  take  up  the  active  duties 
of  a  profession  *  they  are  to  be  preferred  and  cultivated  side  by  side  with 
those  duties,  as  the  recreation,  the  treasure,  the  interior  mental  life  of  the 
professional  man.  The  man  of  regular  habits  will  suffice  for  both  exigences ; 
he  will  indeed  account  pecuniary  independence  and  self-reliance  to  be  an 
obligation  not  less  imperative  than  pecuniary  integrity;  but  the  largest 
construction  of  this  obligation  will  still  leave  him  leisure  enough  to  preserve 
him  from  the  misfortune — I  had  almost  said  the  disgrace— of  an  unlettered 
life—that  unlettered  life  which  has  been  characterised  by  mere  than  one 
eminent  man,  as  a  life  no  better  than  death,  Vita  time  Uteris  more  it"  (a 
fife  without  knowledge  is  death). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  names  of  not  a  few  on  the  lists 
<tf  honour -men  of  this  year  have  been  written  with  distinction  since 
mlaw,  science,  legislation,  medicine,  literature,  <fcc.  Without  at- 
tempting an  exhaustive  enumeration,  and  without  intended  in- 
vidiousmeesv  we  may  name  Walter  Bagehot,  editor  of  the  Eoonemiet; 
E.  A-Leeiham,  ALP.  for  Huddereneld;  Bey.  Edward  Stoere,  LLJ).; 
Bey.  Robert  Halley,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College,  London,!&e. 

Sir  Wm.  Motesworth,  Bart.,  in  1846  completed  the  issue  of  his 
edition  of  "  The  Works  of  Thomas  Hoboes,  of  Mahnesbnry,"  with 
the  exception— unfortunately  for  metaphysics— of  the  life  of  the 
author  and  a  view  of  his  philosophy,  which  was  intended  to  form 
the  closing  volume,  but  the  preparation  of  which  was  interrupted 
fcy  8ir  William's  entrance  into  political  life  as  Member  for  South- 
wark,  in  the  interests  of  philosophical  radicalism.  These  works, 
"  deservedly  admired,  as  well  for  depth  of  thought  as  for  exquisite 
precision  of  style,  both  in  Latin  ana  English,''  are  "  indispensable 
for  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  metaphysical  science."  Up 
to  that  time  it  had  been  "  a  source  of  regret,  and  even  of  welf- 
Baorited  reproach,  that  whilst  the. productions  of  his  contemporaries 
(Bacon,  Grotias,  Galileo,  Gassencu,  Descartes,  Milton,  and  we  may 
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add  Locke)  hare  been  carefully  collected,  a  similar  degree  of 
diligence  had  not  been  evinced  with  regard  to  those  of  the  master- 
mind Hobbes ;"  and  we  quite  agree  in  the  opinion  which  Mr. 
Orote  expressed,  that "  the  philosophical  public  are  much  indebted 
to  Sir  William  Molesworth  for  this  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Hobbes." 

Oar  chief  reason  for  the  mention  of  this  literary  fact  is,  that  it 
affords  ns  an  opportunity  of  noting  and  quoting  the  well-digested 
and  original  views  of  the  Greek  historian  on  this  distinguished 
thinker,  who  endeavoured  to  place  "  the  moral  and  political  sciences 
upon  firm  and  indisputable  bases,"  but  who  found  himself  "  con- 
firmed in  that  aversion  to  democracy  and  civil  broils  to  which  his 
constitutional  timidity  naturally  predisposed  him,"  by  the  study 
and  translation  of  Thucydides.  Our  quotations  are  taken  from  an 
article  reviewing  the  first  two  volumes  of  "  Molesworth's  Hobbes/' 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Spectator,  13th  April,  1839,  to  which  we 
would  refer  the  reader  for  some  farther  literary,  biographical,  and 
philosophical  details.  We  present  our  extracts  merely  as  a  whet  to 
the  appetite  of  the  reader : — 

"There  is  doubtless  much  of  striking  remark,  of  enlarged  anticipation, 
and  of  aphoristic  and  illustrative  expression,  scattered  throughout  Lord 
Bacon's  works  j  but  we  venture  to  affirm  that  in  all  those  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  the  philosophical  investigator — in  the  clear  apprehension 
and  searching  analysis  of  intellectual  difficulties,  in  systematic  following  out 
of  deductions  from  his  premises,  in  perspicuous  exposition  of  the  most 
perplexed  subjects,  and  in  earnest  application  of  his  mind  to  the  discovery 
of  the  truth,  whether  the  truth  when  attained  be  of  a  welcome  or  of  an 
unwelcome  character, — in  all  these  great  mental  endowments  the  superiority 

of  Hobbes  to  Bacon  is  most  decisive  and  unquestionable ; 

Had  it  not  been  unfortunately  the  fact,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  remarked, 
that  even  amongst  the  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  know  what  hoe  been 
laid)  not  one  in  a  hundred  cares  to  find  out  what  is  true — we  are  persuaded 
that  the  moral,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  political  works  of  Hobbes  would 
have  been  considered  as  entitled  to  a  very  distinguished  place  in  the  esteem 
of  every  instructed  man.  For,  in  order  to  peruse  them  with  interest  and 
advantage,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  reader  should  sit  down 
with  the  submissive  faith  of  a  disciple,  or  that  he  should  acquiesce  im- 
plicitly in  the  conclusions  which  he  finds  laid  out  for  him.  No  frame  of 
mind  can  be  less  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  Hobbes,  who  addresses  himself 
exclusively  to  the  rational  convictions  of  every  man,  and  who  disdains, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern,  all  indirect 
and  underhand  methods'  of  procuring  mere  passive  adhesion.  There  is  a 
fearless  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  in  his  manner,  which,  while  it 
conveys  his  own  meaning,  without  reserve,  operates  at  the  same  time  most 
powerfully  to  awaken  a  train  of  original  reflection  in  the  reader ;  and  this 
fruit  of  his  writings,  rare  and  valuable  to  the  last  degree,  is  admitted  even 

by  the  least  friendly  critics The  persons  most  interested  in 

these  writings,  within  our  own  observation,  have  usually  been  men  of 
radical  principles,  who  entertained  the  loftiest  ideas  both  of  the  functions 
of  government  and  of  the  possible  training  of  the  people— men  who  agreed 
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with  Hobbes  in  hit  antipathy  to  those  class  interests  which  constitute  the 
working  forces  of  modern  pseudo-representative  monarchy,  bat  who 
differed  from  him  by  thinking  that  their  beet  chance  for  combining 
rational  eabmieiion  on  the  pert  of  the  governed  with  enlarged  end  bene- 
ficent Tiewt  on  the.  pert  of  the  governors  wee  to  be  found  in  a  weU- 
organizeci  representative  system.  ...  To  admit  or  reject  particular 
doctrines,  not  on  account  of  the  weight  of  affirmative  or  negative  evidence, 
but  on  account  of  the  inference!  to  whioh  they  give  rite  respecting  the 
excellence  or  turpitude  of  human  nature,  ie  in  effect  to  subvert  the  whole 
scientific  edifice  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy— to  degrade  the 
science  into  a  mere  assemblage  of  conventional  fictions,  whioh  it  is  dangerous 
to  scrutinize  and  criminal  to  overthrow.  The  less  analytical  philosophers 
have  been  generally  but  too  ready  to  employ  this  method  of  discrediting 
those  who  pushed  the  process  of  analysis  farther  than  themselves,  un- 
conscious that  they  were  at  the  same  time  undermining  the  fabric  and 
destroying  the  trustworthiness  even  of  such  doctrines  as  were  common  to 
both.  If  Hobbes  had  spoken  of  human  nature  in  terms  of  the  most 
stinging  cynicism,  or  with  the  sternness  of  an  Antinomian  divine,  it  would 
still  have  been  unworthy  of  sound  philosophy  to  employ  this  method  of 
refuting  him  :  but,  in  reality,  he  has  dealt  in  no  such  unmeasured  censure. 
He  speaks  of  mankind  like  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  observer,  applying  his 
remarkable  powers  of  analysis  to  the  phenomena  which  he  saw  before  him. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  complains  that  Hobbes '  strikes  the  affections  out  of 
his  map  of  human  nature  j  and  others  have  alleged  in  like  manner  that  he 
denies  the  existence  of  any  benevolence  in  man,  because  he  treats  the 
benevolent  as  well  as  the  other  affections  as  being  not  inherent  or  original, 
but  as  derivative,  and  resolvable  into  the  primary  sentiments  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  It  is  common  with  metaphysicians  of  the  Scotch  school  to 
represent  such  a  doctrine  as  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  existence  and 
efficacy  of  the  benevolent  affections :  but  this  is  a  great  injustice ;  for  our 
oompound  and  derivative  feelings  are  just  as  real,  and  just  as  much  a  pari 
of  our  human  nature,  as  our  simple  and  original  feelings.  And  it  would  be 
full  as  reasonable  to  say  that  Bishop  Berkeley,  when  he  showed  that  the 
perception  of  distance  by  the  eye  was  not  original  but  acquired,  denied  the 
reality  of  the  visual  power  in  human  nature — as  to  accuse  Hobbes  of  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  there  tpsre  benevolent  affections,  because  he  disputes- 

their  title  to  originality The  first  two  sections  of  the  treatise 

'De  Corpore,'  entitled  'Computatio  sive  Logics,'  and  'Philosophia 
Prima,'  appear  to  ns  among  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  of  his  workay 
exhibiting  a  rare  combination  of  analytical  sagacity  with  condensed  and 
perspicuous  expression,  and  assisting  most  powerfully  to  unravel  those 
extreme  abstractions,  without  the  comprehension  of  which  no  man  can* 
successfully  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  mental  philosophy." 

These  hints  of  the  estimate  whioh  Mr.  Grote  has  formed  of  the 
philosopher  whose  speculations  determined,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
character  and  direction  of  thought  in  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Hartley,  Mill,  Ac,  derive  their  chief  importance  from  the  fact  that 
they  show  not  only  the  fulness  of  the  information  the  writer  pos- 
sesses, and  the  thoroughness  of  the  investigation  he  expends  on 
every  study,  but  the  independence  of  his  mind  in  forming  judg- 
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ments.  In  this  paper  he  shows  a  competent  acquaintanoewtth  fto 
specialities  of  the  Scottish  philosophy. 

In  1847  appeared  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  "  The  History 
of  Greece,"  in  which  the  main  topics  treated  are  the  age  of  despots, 
the  early  history  of  Athens,  the  life,  character,  poems,  TawB  and  con- 
stitutions of  Solon ;  the  colonies  of  Greece,  the  state,  condition,  and 
relation  of  the  nations  surrounding  Greece,  the  Pan-Hellenic 
festivals,  Greek  lyric  poetry,  the  seven  sages,  Peisistratus  and  the 
Peisistratids,  the  growth  of  the  Persian  empire,  Cyrus  and  Darius, 
the  Ionic  revolt  against  Persia,  and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  con- 
cluding with  a  chapter  on  the  Ionic  philosophers,-  especially 
Pythagoras  and  the  Pythagoreans.  Equally  with  the  former 
volumes  these  were  bailed  by  oritios  as  displaying  a  wonderful 
harmony  of  imaginative  reproduotiveness,  acute  ratiocination, 
erudite  acquisition,  and  sound  judgment ;  in  them  as  a  reviewer  has 
said,  "  Poetry  and  philosophy  attend  the  historian  on  either  hand, 
and  do  not  impede  or  misguide  his  steps."  Immediately  after  the 
issue  of  these  volumes,  their  author,  who  lives  a  life  of  learned 
research  indeed,  but  wisely  varies  it  by  extensive  intercourse  with. 
society  at  home  and  abroad,  left  home  for  Switzerland,  passing 
through  France,  with  whose  internal  history  and  affairs  he  is 
singularly  well  acquainted.  He  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons' house  of  parliament,  but  he  had  not  resigned  his  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  man,  nor  the  insight  for  the  analogies  of  time  and 
circumstance  which  the  historian  and  the  politician  always  exerts 
and  employs. 

"  Of  the  numerous  travellers  who,  during  the  course  of  every 
summer,  visit  the-  magnificent  scenery  of  Switzerland,  there  are 
not  many  who  interest  themselves  in  tn&  political  or  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people."  Mr.  Grote,  however,  is  no  ordinary  wayfarer, 
with  pleasure  and  self-interest  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  1847, 
"  the  serious  character  which  Swiss  politics  "  had  assumed,  dis- 
turbed the  ease  and  prospects  of  commonplace  sightseers,  and 
diverted  in  many  cases  the  summer  sojourners  from  the  health- 
resorts  that  nestle  between  the  Lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva. 
Mr,  Grote  felt  that  the  social  politics  of  the  Swiss  republic  ought  to 
be  fall  of  interest  to  all  intelligent  people,  and  acknowledged  that 
"  to  one  whose  studies  lie  in  the  contemplation  and  interpretation 
of  historical  phenomena  they  are  especially  instructive — partly 
from  the  many  specialities  and  difference!  of  race,  language, 
religion,  civilization,  wealth,  habits,  &c,  which  distinguish  one 
part  of  the  population  from  another,  comprising  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps  a  miniature  of  all  Europe,  and  exhibiting  the  fifteenth 
century  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  nineteenth1— partty 
from  the  free  and  unrepressed  action  of  the  people,  which  brings 
out  such  distinctive  attributes  in  full  relief  and  contrast.  To  my- 
self in  particular  they  present  an  additional  ground  of  interest, 
from  a  certain  political  analogy  (nowhere  else  to  be  found 
in  Europe)  with  those  who  prominently  occupy  my  thoughts, 
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and  on  the  history  of  whom  I  am  still  engaged— the  ancient 
Greeks." 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  "  Serai 
Letter*  on  the  Recent  Politics  of  Switzerland/'  originally  published! 
in  the  Spectator,  between  4th  September  and  16th  October,  1847,* 
and  republished  immediately  thereafter  in  a  small  and  now  rare 
TOlome,  as  embodying  "the  results  of  reading  and  inquiry  during 
a  recent  excursion  m   Switzerland,"  in  the  course  of  which  he- 
attended  the  debates  in  the  Diet,  and  conversed  with  the  chief* 
politicians  and  statesmen  of  the  time  in  the  land  of  Tell.    T"his. 
series  of  letters  contains  a  very  excellent  epitome  of  the  history  of* 
Switzerland  for  nearly  twenty  year*,  an  intelligible  account  of  the' 
cantonal  divisions  and  peculiarities  of  that  country,  a  sketch  of  the 
interworking  of  the  sectional  and  the  sovereign  authorities,  and  a 
statement  ot  the  special  features  of  party  in  the  republic.    It  in* 
eludes  besides  an-  estimate  of  the  respective  social  influences  of 
Catholicism  and   Protestantism,  of  the  ovils  of  a  cleroermf  or 
priestly  government,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits;  aatlf 
a  view  of  the  system  of  taxation  and  finance  adopted  in  the  seven* 
cantons,  and  in  the  supreme  government.     The  perusal  of  itwowUL 
show  how  strangely  history  repeats  itself  by  suggesting  an  intimate* 
analogy  between  the  revolutionary  strnggles  of  the  cantons  firth* 
Alpine  republic,  and  the   State   rebellions   of  '.the  transatlavlto 
democracy.   Had  the  importance  of  the  Swiss  experiences  of  1 84fr—  • 
1848  been  duly  estimated  by  our  modern  historians,  the  writers  for 
the  daily  press,  there  might  have  been  greater  foresight  of  Weston 
events  exhibited  in  newspaper  literature. 

It  would  leud  us  too  far  from  our  main  object  in  this  paper  to 
enter  into  farther  details  regarding  this  book,  but  it  may  be  inte- 
rest in  g  to  know  Mr.  Grote's  opinion  of  M.  Guizot  in  the  shadow 
of  the  revolution  of  1848.  Speaking  of  that  doctrinaires  inter* 
ference  with  Swiss  politics  as  a  useful  manoeuvre  in  reference  to 
his  own  position  in  France,  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  in# 
flaming  the  public  "  against  lUdical  principles,  and  of  impressing- 
upon  them  the  dignity  of  Conservative  politics  sanctified  by  re- 
ligious zeal,"  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Louis  Philippe's  minister 
"owes  that  position  not  to  any  esteem  or  confidence  entertained 
towards  him  by  the  French  people— still  less  to  any  hopes  which 
they  feel  of  progress  or  improvement  under  his  ministry;  but 
chiefly  to  the  fears  which  the  French  electoral  body  have  been 
taught  to  entertain  of  Radicalism."  The  food  riots  in  1847  led  to 
a  development  of  feeling  too  overwhelming  to  be  resisted,  and 
Badicolism  was  called  into  place  to  conserve  France, — but  the  words 
Napoleon  III.  indicate  with  what  success. 

The  year  of  revolutions,  1848,  proved  the  sagacity  of  the  eye* 
that  saw  in  the  Swiss  troubles  an  intentional  diversion  from  internal 
difficulties,  but  we  know  no  incident  in  the  historian's  life  due  to 
this  date,  except  that  he  put  to  press  at  the  close  of  that  year  the* 
filth  aui  sixth  volumes  ot  his  Hellenic  narrative,— volumes  dealing 
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with  the  Persian  war,  and  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the 
battles  of  Thermopylae,  Artemisium,  Salamis,  Plateea,  and  Mycale, 
the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  and  the  final  repulse  of  the  Persians ;  the 
lives  and  characters  of  Miltiades,  Themistooles,  and  Aristides ;  the 
establishment  of  popular  government  in  Sicily,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Greek  confederacy  under  the  leadership  of  Athens,  the  early 
years  of  the  administration  of  Pericles,  the  thirty  years'  truce  ana 
the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  till  the  peace  of  Nicias. 
These  volumes  appeared  in  1849,  and  along  with  them  there  was  pub* 
lished  a  new  ana  revised  edition  of  the  first  four  volumes,  incor- 
porating remarks  and  corrections  suggested  by  "  various  critics, 
contained  in  reviews  both  English  and  foreign,"  some  suppressions 
or  rectifications  of  opinions  advanced  in  error  or  on  inadequate 
evidence,  and  several  enlargements  in  illustration  or  defence  of 
opinions  called  in  question,  and  containing  this  announcement  :— 

"Having  now  finished  six  volumes  of  this  history  without  attaining  a 
lower  point  than  the  peace  of  Nicias  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  retract  the  expectation  held  oat  in  the 
preface  of  my  first  edition,  that  the  entire  work  might  be  completed  in 
eight  volumes.  Experience  proves  to  me  how  impossible  it  is  to  measure 
beforehand  the  space  which  historical  subjects  will  require.  All  I  can  now 
promise  is,  that  the  remainder  of  the  work  shall  be  executed  with  as  much 
regard  to  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  the  paramount  duty  of  rendering  it 
fit  for  public  acceptance." 

Two  additional  volumes  (vii.  and  viii.)  were  issued  in  1850.  la 
these  two  volumes  Mr.  Grote  carries  on  the  history  of  Greece  from 
the  peace  of  Nicias  (b.o.  421)  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(b.o.  404).  The  personages  of  Grecian  history  casually  exhibited 
or  elaborately  reviewed  in  it  are— among  the  Athenians,  Nicias, 
Alcibiades,  Antiphon,  Theramenes,  Socrates,  Critias,  Thrasybulus, 
and  others  of  less  note, — among  the  Lacedaemonians,  Gylippus, 
Agis  II.,  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  &c.  In  general  terms  it  may  be 
said  that  the  period  of  the  public  life  of  Alcibiades  coincides  exactly 
with  the  period  of  Grecian  history  traversed  in  these  two  volumes ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Nicias,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  of  these 
volumes,  it  is  chiefly  the  figure  of  Alcibiades  that  the  reader  seeks 
to  keep  in  his  eye.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  style  of  his  activity  this 
is  not  easy.  From  his  escape  to  Sparta  (b.c.  414)  to  his  return  to 
the  Athenian  service  (b.c.  411)  we  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  him 
intriguing  here  and  there— at  Sparta  with  the  Spartans,  in  Asia 
Minor  with  the  Persians.  Thenceforward  to  his  second  exile 
(b.c.  407)  a  period  of  lustre;  after  which  we  hear  little  more  of  him 
till  his  death  in  Phrygia  (b.c.  403)  by  order  of  the  Persian  satrap, 
amid  the  horrors  of  fire,  the  shouts  of  enemies,  and  beneath  a 
•hower  of  darts — the  dark  of  night  and  of  death  being  lighted  only 
by  his  blazing  home. 

What  a  wonderful  panorama  of  facts  does  the  story  of  these  two 
volumes  afford !    The  failure  of  the  half-century  of  truce  agreed  on 
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mt  the  peace  of  Nicias,  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Spartans ; 
the  large  and  splendid  Syracusan  expedition  disastrously  and  dis- 
gracefully foiled,  and  the  prestige  of  Athens  almost  destroyed 
thereby ;  the  confederation  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  her  own  citizens  to  overthrow  the  government  and  to 
institute  the  oligarchy  of  the  four  hundred ;  the  arousing  might  of 
democracy  applied  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  oligarchy — basely 
making  overtures  of  submission  to  their  Spartan  rivals ;  the  first 
exile  of  Alcibiades  on  an  accusation  of  irrehgion,  and  his  second  on 
account  of  a  sea  defeat  at  Notium,  which  a  lieutenant  under  him 
sustained ;  the  difficulties  of  Athens  under  the  combined  attack  of 
Lysander  the  Spartan,  and  Cyrus  the  Satrap,  afterwards  king  of 
Persia ;  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  JEgispotami  (i.e.  406) ; 
the  establishment,  under  Spartan  auspices,  of  "  the  thirty  tyrants," 
their  defeat  and  expulsion  under  Thrasybulus,  and  the  institution 
of  the  magistracy  of  the  Ten — form  some  of  the  topics  whose  glow 
and  warmth,  intensity  and  complexity,  stir  and  resultfulness,  give 
interest  to  the  page,  animation  to  the  narrative,  and  ground  for 
dissertation,  explanation,  and  inference. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  eighth  volume  turns  away  from 
history  proper  to  poetry,  oratory,  and  philosophy.  Having  omitted, 
as  Mr.  Mill  notices,  a  whole  generation  of  poets,— the  generation 
of  Pindar, — Mr.  Grote  discourses  on  "  the  drama,  rhetoric,  and  dia- 
lectics "  and  the  "  Sophists/'  The  sixty -eighth  chapter  he  devotes  to 
Socrates ;  and  in  regard  to  these  two  chapters  the  following  allusion 
is  made  in  the  preface : — 

"  It  has  been  hitherto  common  to  treat  the  Sophists  as  corrupters  of  the 
Greek  mind,  and  to  set  forth  the  fact  of  such  corruption  increasing  as  we 
descend  downwards  from  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  as  historically  certi- 
fied. Dissenting  as  I  do  from  former  authors,  and  believing  that  Grecian 
history  has  been  greatly  misconceived  on  both  these  points — I  have  been 
forced  to  discuss  the  evidences  and  exhibit  the  reasons  for  my  own  way 
of  thinking,  at  considerable  length.  To  Sokrate*  I  have  devoted  one  entire 
chapter.  No  smaller  space  would  have  sufficed  to  lay  before  the  reader 
any  tolerable  picture  of  that  illustrious  man— the  rarest  intellectual  pheno- 
menon of  ancient  times,  and  originator  of  the  most  powerful  scientific 
impulse  which  the  Greek  mind  ever  underwent." 

The  portions  of  the  work  here  spoken  of  have  excited  great 
interest  in  the  literary  and  philosophical  world,  and  have  been  justly 
characterized  by  Mr.  Mill  as — 

"  Those  admirable  chapters  on  the  sophists  and  on  Socrates,  which  may 
be  pronounced  the  most  important  portion  yet  written  of  this  history ; 
whether  we  consider  the  intrinsic  interest  of  their  subjects — the  deep-rooted 
historical  errors  which  they  tend  to  dispel—or  the  great  permanent  instruc- 
tion contained  in  their  display  of  the  characteristics  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  who  ever  lired — a  man  unique  in  history." — J".  8.  MUV$ 
u  Dissertations  and  Discussions"  vol.  ii.,  p.  610. 

The  author  gives  this  statement  of  the  opinion  entertained  re* 
spectively  of  the  Sophists  and  of  Socrates  :— 
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"  The  Sophists  are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of  men,  or  sometimes  in 
language  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal  sect  or  school,  as  if  they  than 
sprang  up  in  Greece  for  the  first  time— ostentatious  impostors,  flattering 
and  duping  the  rich  youth  for  their  own  personal  gain,  undermining  the 
morality  of  Athens  both  public  and  private,  and  encouraging  their  pupils 
to  the  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  ambition  and  cupidity.  They  are 
affirmed  eren  to  hare  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  general  morality,  so  that 
Athens  had  become  miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  compared  with  what  she  was  in  the  time  of 
Miltiades  and  Aristides  ;  Sokrates,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  described  as 
a  holy  man  combating  and  exposing  these  false  prophets — standing  up  as 
the  champion  of  morality  against  their  insidious  artifices." 

This  notion  he  holds  to  be  quite  unwarrantable,  and  he  contend* 
that  a  "  Sophist/'  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  was  a  wise  mae, 
a  clever  man,  one  who  stood  prominently  before  the  public  as  dis- 
tinguished for  intellect  or  talent  of  some  kind."  All  who  publicly 
taught  or  professed  to  teach  rhetoric  or  dialectics  were  called 
Sophists.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Grote  distinguishes  between  the** 
two  sorts  of  instruction : — 

"  The  rhetorical  teaching  was  an  attempt  to  assist  and  improve  men  in 
the  power  of  continuous  speech  as  addressed  to  assembled  numbers,  each 
as  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery ;  it  was  therefore  a  species  of 
training  sought  for  by  men  of  active  pursuits  and  ambition,  either  thai 
they  might  succeed  in  public  life,  or  that  they  might  maintain  their 
rights  and  dignity  if  called  before  the  court  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dialectic  business  had  no  direct  reference  to  publio  life,  to  judicial 
pleading,  or  to  any  assembled  large  number.  It  was  a  dialogue  carried  on 
by  two  disputants  usually  before  a  few  bearers,  to  unravel  some  obscurity, 
to  reduce  the  respondent  to  silence  and  contradiction,  to  exercise  both 
parties  in  mastery  of  the  subject,  or  to  sift  the  consequences  of  some 
problematic  assumption.  It  was  spontaneous  conversation  systematized 
and  turned  into  some  predetermined  channel ;  furnishing  a  stimulus  to 
thought,  and  a  means  of  improvement  not  attainable  in  any  other  manner 
— furnishing  to  some  also  a  source  of  profit  or  display.  It  opened  a  line 
of  serious  intellectual  pursuit  to  men  of  a  speculative  or  inquisitive  turn; 
who  were  deficient  in  voice,  or  boldness,  in  continuous  memory  for  public 
speaking ;  or  who  desired  to  keep  themselves  apart  from  the  political  and 
judicial  animosities  of  the  moment." 

Passing  next  to  his  opinions  on  Socrates,  we  may  present  the 
following  quotations  to  our  readers  r — 

"  Three  peculiarities  distinguish  the  man.  I.  His  long  life  passed  in  con- 
tented poverty,  and  in  public  apostolic  dialectics.  2.  His  strong  religious 
persuasion — or  belief  of  acting  under  a  mission  and  sign  from  the  gods, 
especially  his  Dssmon  or  Genius — the  special  religious  warning  of  which  he) 
believed  himself  frequently  to  be  the  subject.  3.  His  great  intellectual 
originality,  both  of  subject  and  method,  and  his  power  of  stirring  and 
forcing  the  germ  of  inquiry  and  ratiocination  in  others." 

•  And  of  this  method,  this  dialectical  controversy,  this  turning 
men's  minds  to  human  life  and  duty,  this  adrocaoy  of  the  opuriom 
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tint  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  if  man,"  so  powerful,  original, 
sad  effective,  the  following  brief  intimation  may  supply  a  bint  :-— 

MOn  such  questions  as  these,  What  is  justice  P  What  is  piscy  t  What 
Is  democracy  P  What  is  law  P — every  man  fancied  that  he  could  give  a 
confident  opinion,  and  eren  wondered  that  any  other  persons  should  feel  a 
difficulty.  When  Sokrates,  professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  questien, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  off-hand,  and  with 
Tery  little  reflection.  The  answer  purported  to  be  an  explanation  or  a 
definition  of  a  term— familiar  indeed,  but  of  wide  comprehensive  import— 
given  by  one  who  had  never  before  tried  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of 
what  it  meant.  Having  got  this  answer,  Bokrates  put  fresh  questions, 
applying  it  to  specific  cases,  to  which  the  respondent  wm  compelled  to  give 
answers  inconsistent  with  the  first  j  thus  showing  that  the  definition  was 
either  too  narrow,  or  too  wide,  or  defective  in  some  essential  condition. 
The  respondent  then  amended  his  answer ;  but  this  was  a  prelude  to  other 
questions,  which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways  inconsistent  with  the 
amendment ;  and  the  respondent,  after  many  attempts  to  disentangle  him* 
self^  was  obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  admission 
that  he  could  make  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original  query,  which  had 
at  first  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar.  Or  if  he  did  not  himself  admit 
this,  the  hearers  at  least  felt,  it  forcibly.  The  dialogue,  as  given  to  us, 
commonly  ends  with  a  result  purely  negative,  proving  that  the  respondent 
was  incompetent  to  answer  the  question  proposed  to  him  in  a  manner 
consistent  and  satisfsctory  even  to  himself.  Sokrates,  as  he  professed  from 
the  beginning  to  have  no  positive  theory  to  support,  so  he  maintains  to 
the  end  the  same  air  of  a  learner,  who  would  be  glad  to  solve  the  difficulty 
if  he  could,  but  regrets  to  find  himself  disappointed  of  that  instruction 
which  the  respondent  had  promised." 

On  the  peculiar  value  of  these  chapters,  and  of  our  own  views  on 
the  material  elements  of  the  facts  and  arguments,  we  need  not  now 
enlarge,  as  we  hare  had  an  opportunity  on  several  former  occasions 
of  referring  to  the  questions  raised  in  these  ingenious  disquisition*. 
We,  at  present,  particularly  refer  to  our  papers  on  European 
PAsYoaopAy.— "  The  Sophists,"  British  Controversialist  for  April 
and  May,  1860,  pp.  217— 234,  and  28 9— 298;  and  "  Socrates,"  July, 
I860,  pp.  1—12. 

As  we  have  paused  in  our  course  to  make  these  remarks,  quotsv 
tio»,  and  references,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  some  matters 
to  which  we  intended  to  refer,  which  may  be  best  accomplished  by 
making  the  following  quotations : — 

1.  On  the  spirit  in  which  Greek  history  has  been  and  should  be 
written. 

"As  Grecian  history  has  been  usually  written,  we  are  instructed  to 
believe  that  the  misfortunes,  and  corruption,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
demoeratical  states  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  classes  of  demagogues 
of  whom  Kleon,  Hyperbolus,  Androoles,  &c.,  stand  forth  as  specimens. 
These  men  are  represented  as  mischief-makers  snd  revilers,  accusing  with* 
oat  jest  cause,  and  converting  innocence  into  treason.  Now  the  history 
of  this  conspiraey  of  the  four  hundred  presents  to  us  the  other  side  of  the 
piotare.    It  shows  that  the  political  enemies — against  whom  the  Athenian 
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people  were  protected  by  their  demooratical  institutions,  and  by  the  de- 
magogues m  living  organs  of  those  institutions — were  not  fictitious,  bat 
dangerously  real  It  reveals  the  continued  existence  of  powerful  anti- 
popular  combinations,  readj  to  come  together  for  treasonable  purpose*, 
when  the  moment  appeared  safe  and  tempting.  It  manifests  the  character 
and  morality  of  the  leaders,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  anti-popular  fbroe 
naturally  felL  It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men  of  uncommon  ability,  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  extinction  or  silence  of  the  demagogues,  to 
be  able  to  subvert  the  popular  securities  and  get  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  need  no  better  proof  to  teach  us  what  was  the  real  function  and 
intrinsic  necessity  of  these  demagogues  in  the  Athenian  system — taking 
them  as  a  class,  and  apart  from  the  manner  in  which  individuals  among 
them  have  performed  their  duty.  They  formed  the  vital  movement  of  afi 
that  was  tutelary  and  public-spirited  in  democracy.  Aggressive  in  respect 
to  official  delinquents,  they  were  defensive  in  respect  to  the  public  and  the 
constitution.  If  that  anti-popular  force,  which  Antiphon  found  ready 
.made,  had  not  been  efficient,  at  a  much  earlier  moment,  in  stifling  demo- 
cracy— it  was  because  there  were  demagogues  to  cry  aloud,  as  well  as 
assemblies  to  hear  and  sustain  them.  If  Antiphon' •  conspiracy  was  success- 
ful, it  was  because  he  knew  where  to  aim  his  blows  so  as  to  strike  down 
the  real  enemies  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  real  defenders  of  the  people.  I 
here  employ  the  term  demagogues  because  it  is  that  used  commonly  by 
those  who  denounce  the  class  of  men  here  under  review :  the  proper  neutral 
phrase,  laying  aside  odious  associations,  would  be  to  call  them  popular 
speakers  or  opposition  speakers.  Bat  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 
it  is  impossible  rightly  to  conceive  their  position  in  Athens  without  looking 
at  them  in  oontrast  and  antithesis  with  these  anti-popular  forces  against 
which  they  formed  an  indispensable  barrier,  and  which  come  forth  into  such 
manifest  and  melancholy  working  under  the  organizing  hands  of  Antiphon 
and  Pbrynicus." 

2.  An  abstract  of  Hellenic  history  as  prospective : — 

"  About  560  B.C.  two  important  changes  are  seen  to  come  into  operation, 
which  alter  the  character  of  Grecian  history — extricating  it  out  of  its  former 
chaos  of  detail,  and  centralizing  its  isolated  phenomena : — 1.  The  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Lydia  and  by  Persia,  followed  by  their 
struggles  for  emancipation — wherein  the  European  Greeks  became  impli- 
cated, first  as  accessories,  and  afterwards  as  principals.  2.  The  combined 
action  of  the  large  mass  of  Greeks  under  Sparta,  as  their  most  powerfal 
state  and  acknowledged  chief,  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  extraordinary 
growth  of  Athens,  the  complete  development  of  Grecian  maritime  powers, 
and  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  headship.  These  two 
causes,  though  distinct  in  themselves,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  a* 
working  together  to  a  certain  degree — or  rather,  the  second  grew  out  of 
the  first.  For  it  was  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  which  first  gar© 
birth  to  a  wide-spread  alarm  and  antipathy  among  the  leading  Greeks 
(we  must  not  call  it  Pan-Hellenic,  since  more  than  half  of  the  Amphiktyonio 
constituency  gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes)  against  the  barbarians  of  the 
East,  and  impressed  them  with  the  necessity  of  joint  active  operations  under 
a  leader.  The  idea  of  a  leadership  or  hegemony  of  collective  Hellas,  as  a 
privilege  necessarily  vested  in  some  one  state  for  common  security  against 
the  barbarians,  thus  became  current — an  idea  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Solon, 
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or  any  one  of  the  faint  age.  Next  eame  the  miraculous  development  of 
Athene,  end  the  violent  oonteet  between  her  end  Bperte  which  should  be  the 
leader)  the  Urge  portion  of  HeUae  taking  tide  with  one  or  the  other,  end  the 
common  quarrel  against  the  Persian  being  for  the  time  put  out  of  sight. 
Athens  is  put  down,  Sparta  acquires  the  undisputed  hegemony,  and  again 
the  anti-barbaric  feeling  manifests  itself,  though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic 
expedition  of  Agesuaua,  but  the  Spartans,  too  inoompetent  either  to  deeeiie 
or  maintain  this  exalted  position,  are  overthrown  by  the  Thebans— them* 
•aires  not  less  incompetent,  with  the  single  exception  of  Epaminondas. 
The  death  of  that  single  man  extinguishes  the  pretensions  of  Thebes  to  the 
hegemony ;  and  Hellas  is  left,  like  the  deserted  Penelope  in  the '  Odyssey/ 
worried  by  the  competition  of  several  suitors,  none  of  whom  ere  strong 
enough  to  stretch  the  bow  on  which  the  prise  depends.  Such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  force,  as  well  as  the  trampling;  down  of  the  competing  suitors,  is 
reserved  not  for  any  legitimate  Hellenic  arm,  but  for  a  seim-HeUenised 
Macedonian,  *  brought  up  at  Pella,'  and  making  good  his  encroachmenU 
gradually  from  the  north  of  Olympus.  The  hegemony  of  Greece  thus  passed 
for  erer  out  of  Grecian  hands ;  but  the  conqueror  finds  his  interest  in  rekind* 
Gng  the  old  sentiment  under  the  infiuenoe  of  which  it  had  first  sprung  up. 
He  bends  to  him  the  discordant  Greeks,  by  the  force  of  their  ancient  ana 
common  antipathy  against  the  Greek  king,  until  the  desolation  and  sacri- 
lege once  committed  by  Xerxes  at  Athens  is  avenged  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  Persian  empire.  And  this  victorious  consummation  of  the  Pan-Hellenic 
antipathy — the  dream  of  Xenophon  and  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  after 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa — the  hope  of  Jason  of  Phera) — the  exhortation  of 
Isokratea — the  project  of  Philip  and  the  achievement  of  Alexandre, — while 
it  manifests  the  irresistible  might  of  Hellenic  ideas  and  organization  in  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time  the  closing  scene  of 
substantive  Grecian  life.  The  citizen  feelings  of  Greece  became  after- 
wards merely  secondary  forces,  subordinate  to  the  preponderance  of  Greek 
emergencies  under  Macedonian  order,  and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native 
Hellenes — the  JEtolian  mountaineers.  Some  few  individuals  are  found, 
even  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Hellas,  and 
the  Achaean  confederation  of  that  century  is  an  honourable  attempt  to 
contend  against  irresistible  difficulties  ;  but  on  the  whole,  that  free,  social, 
and  political  march,  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the  earlier  centuries,  is 
irrevocably  banished  from  Greece  aftert  he  generation  of  Alexander  the  Great.'* 

3.  Mr.  Grote's  estimate  of  Athenian  progress  :— 

*  Nothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so  remarkable  as  the 
Athenian  empire ;  taking  it  as  it  stood  in  its  completeness,  from  about 
460—413  B.C.  (the  date  of  the  Syracusan  catastrophe),  or  still  more  from 
460—424  B.C.  (the  date  when  lirasidag  made  his  conquests  in  Thrace). 
After  the  Syracusan  catastrophe,  the  conditions  of  the  empire  were  alto- 
gether changed;  it  was  irretrievably  broken  up,  though  the  Athenians  still 
continued  an  energetic  struggle  to  retain  some  of  the  fragments.  But  if  we 
view  it  as  it  stood  before  that  event,  during  the  period  of  its  integrity,  it  is 
a  sight  marvellous  to  contemplate,  and  its  workings  must  be  pronounced, 
in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  Grecian  world.  No 
Grecian  state  except  Athens  could  have  sufficed  to  organize  such  a  system, 
or  to  hold  in  partial,  though  regulated,  continuous,  and  specific  communion, 
to  many  little  states,  each  animated  with  that  force  of  political  repulsion 
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instinctive  to  the  Grecian  mind.  This  was  a  mighty  task,  worthy  of 
Athens,  and  to  which  no  state  except  Athens  was  competent.  We  hare 
already  seen  in  part,  and  we  shall  see  still  farther,  how  little  qualified 
Sparta  was  to  perform  it ;  and  we  shall  hare  occasion  to  notice  a  like 
fruitless  essay  on  the  part  of  Thebes." 

To  this  we  do  not  think  we  could  do  better  than  subjoin  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Millon  the  tame  subject  :— 

"  Though  Grecian  history  is  crowded  with  objects  of  interest,  all  others 
axe  eclipsed  by  Athens.  Whatever  in  Greece  most  merits  the  gratitude  of 
posterity,  Athens  possessed  in  fullest  measure.  If  the  Hellenic  nation  is 
m  history  the  main  source  and  most  conspicuous  representative  of  progress, 
Athens  may  claim  the  same  honourable  position  in  regard  to  Greece  itself ; 
strall  the  Greek  elements  of  progress,  in  their  highest  culmination  were 
voted  in  their  illustrious  city.  This  was  not  the  effect  of  an  original 
superiority  in  the  natural  endowments  of  the  Athenian  mind.  In  the  first 
exuberant  outpourings  of  Grecian  genius,  Athens  bore  no  more  than  her 
■hare,  if  even  so  much.  The  many  famous  poets  and  musicians  who 
peeoodod  the  era  of  Marathon,  the  early  speculations  in  science  and  philo- 
sophy, and  even  the  first  historians,  were  scattered  through  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Greek  name ;  with  a  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  Ionians  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  and  the  islanders,  all  of  whom 
gamed  prosperity  muoh  earlier,  as  well  as  lost  it  sooner,  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  continental  Greece.  Even  Bosotia  produced  two  poets  of  first 
rank,  Pindar  and  Oorinna,  at  a  time  when  Attica  had  only  yet  produced 
one.  By  degrees,  however,  the  whole  intellect  of  Greece,  except  the 
purely  practical,  gravitated  to  Athens,  until,  in  the  maturity  of  Grecian 
culture,  all  the  great  writers,  speakers,  and  thinkers,  were  educated,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  were  born  and  passed  their  lives  in  that  centre  of  en- 
lightenment."—J.  &  MMs  " DinerUUions  and  Ditcustions,"  vol  ii,  p.  520. 

Volumes  ninth  and  tenth  were  not  produced  till  1852,  as  a  third 
edition  of  the  four  earlier  volumes,  and  a  second  edition  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  had  been  called  for  in  1851.  In  1853  volume  eleventh 
was  issued  alone,  and  the  heavy  task  was  only  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  publication  of  the  twelfth  volume  in  1855.  It  ism 
curious  fact  in  itself,  as  well  as  an  illustration  of  the  distinct  popu- 
larity which  the  work  had  attained,  retained,  and  commanded,  that 
of  thia  last  volume,  1,200  copies  were  sold  during  the  currency  of 
the  first  week  of  its  issue,  a  sale  far  exceeding  that  of  even  * 
popular  novel  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

These  last  four  volumes  of  this  gigantic  work  carry  on  the  story 
of  Greece  in  a  more  continuous  and  animated  narrative,  though,  as 
we  think,  with  less  vitality  of  interest  than  the  previous  tomes 
displayed.  This  consecution  of  event  on  event  is  gained  by  .his 
adjournment  of  the  consideration  of  the  philosophical  character  and 
teaching  of  Plato  for  subsequent  and  separate  treatment,  and  his 
confining  the  notice  of  that  great  and  important  hero  of  Greek 
thought  to  his  personal  and  political  relations,  especially  his  share 
of  the  transactions  which  bring  Sicilian  life  within  the  sweep  of 
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Hellenic  history.  The  expedition  of  Gyres  and  Xenophon's  II  stsoat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  afford  materials  for  the  earlier  chapters — 
chapters  realised  to  us  by  an  eyewitness  and  actor.  Then  we  bare 
the  thirty  years'  ascendency  of  Sparta,  the  recoil  against  their 
oppressive  selfishness,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  tie  LaeedW- 
monian  power  by  Epemioondas  at  Leoctra  (371  B.C.)  in  such  a 
humiliating  manner  as  it  richly  merited,  and  the  brief  restoration 
of  Athens  to  chieftaincy  and  dignity.  Sicilian  Greece  next  becomes 
the  stage  and  theatre  of  the  -historic  drama  of  reality.  The 
Dionysian  dynasty,  in  the  successive  phases  of  its  rite  and  fall,  it 
vigorously  and  rigorously  sketched,  and  we  have  splendid  episodes 
an  Dkm,  and  on  the  Sicilian  liberator,  Timoleon.  From  this  the 
aathor  tarns  to  "that  gloomy  period  of  Grecian  history,  the  age  ef 
Ptrilip  of  Maeedon,"  and  the  glorious  story  of  the  powerful,  wise, 
and  statesmanly  Demosthenes.  The  history  terminates  with  the 
lust  sad  act  of  inevitable  doom — "  the  fatal  day  of  Charoneia;"  for 
"the  historian  accustomed  to  the  Grecian  world,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  feels  that  the  life  has  de- 
parted from  his  subject,  and  with  sadness  and  humiliation  brings  his 
Barratrve  to  a  close," — "  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas  "  has  been 
exhausted.  How  brilliant,  how  intricate,  how  interesting,  and  how 
glorious  is  the  tale !— how  manifold  its  windings,  how  singular  its 
events,  and  how  remarkable  its  results !  What  a  marvellous  out- 
eosne  of  thought  and  toil,  of  scholarship  and  diligent  collation  of 
facts  -and  statements  is  this  work !  In  it  the  birthday  of  Athenian 
greatness — the  day  of  Marathon,  which  gave  Athens  its  position 
ssnong  the  states  of  Greece,  and  broke  the  charm  of  Persian  power, 
ir  portrayed,  with  ell  its  periloosBess  of  incident  with  the  careful 
touch  of  one  who  can  estimate  every  element  in  the  oontest  and  its 
issue.  The  climax  of  Greek  story  and  glory— the  era  of  Pericles, 
the  princely  and  self-possessed  pupil  of  Aaaxagoras,  patron  of 
Phidias,  and  lover  of  Aspasia — in  all  its  splendour  of  sculpture, 
magnificence  of  architecture,  potency  of  poetry,  ardency  of  life,  in 
all  its  eventfulness  and  change,  is  brought  before  the  soul  in  the 
resplendency  of  its  collected  characteristics.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  Athenian  downfall,  with  its  dramatic  combination  of  incidents, 
and  the  romantic  thrill  of  its  aecidents/.is  detailedjwith  the  highest 
analytical  skill,  and  with  the  most  vivid  realism,  especially  the 
sleepless  night  of  agony  and  distress  when  the  news  of  doom 
arrived,  and  the  scene  of  the  funeral  oration,  in  which  Pericles, 
greatened  by  grief  into  poetry,  hushed  the  very  anguish  of  despair 
by  the  might  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  unfelt  calmness  of  his  out- 
ward, bearing.  We  mention  these  as  the  grand  stages  in  the  story, 
without  venturing  to  name  other  and  not  less  mighty  themes  which 
occupy  the  interspaces.  Still  less  dare  we  undertake  to  detail  the 
names  which  form  the  bead-roll  of  the  most  famous  among  the 
notables  of  Hellas,  suggested,  shall  we  say,  by  the  type  characters 
Epimenide8,  Solon,  Cleisthenes,  Miltiades,  Themistoctes,  Aris tides, 
Pericles,  Socrates ;  and,  at  a  still  later  date,  Xenophon,  Iphicrates, 
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Bpaminondas,  and  Demosthenes,  names  which  are  fames,  and 
histories,  and  powers. 

Mr.  Grote  "  has  "  indeed,  as  J.  S.  Mill  says,  ''produced  a  finished 
picture  of  the  political  and  collective  life  of  Greece,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  form  of  social  existence  during  and  by 
means  of  which  she  accomplished  things  so  far  transcending  what 
has  ever  elsewhere  been  achiered  in  so  marvellously  short  a  space 
of  time.  From  the  legislation  of  Solon  to  the  field  of  Marathon, 
a  hundred  years  of  preparation  *r  from  Marathon  to  Ch&roneia, 
barely  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  maturity, — that  century  and  a 
half  is  all  that  separates  the  earliest  recorded  prose  writing  from 
Demosthenes  and  Aristotle,  all  that  lies  between  the  first  indication 
to  the  outer  world  of  what  Greece  was  destined  to  be,  and  her  ab- 
sorption by  a  foreign  conqueror.  A  momentous  interval,  which 
decided  for  an  indefinite  period  the  question  whether  the  human, 
race  was  to  be  stationary  or  progressive."  * 

The  history  of  Greece  absolutely  teems  with  controversial  matter, 
and  the  pros,  and  cons,  of  these  debatable  items  are  always  given 
with  such  fulness  and  fairness  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  that  the  author,  with  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  courage  and  self- 
confidence,  gives  a  choice  of  weapons  to  his  antagonists  to  be  used 
against  himself.  In  writing  for  this  serial  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  these.  Are  the  myths  and  legends  of 
ancient  Greece  capable  of  an  historical  or  semi-historical  explana- 
tion P — as  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Colonel  Mure  are  inclined  to  believe, 
but  Mr.  Grote  denies  or  at  least  doubts.  Have  the  Greek  gene- 
alogies a  trustworthy  historical  basis  P — as  H.  Fynes  Clinton 
thought  and  Colonel  Mure  maintained,  but  Mr.  Grote  discredits* 
Are  the  Homeric  poems  the  work  of  one  author  or  of  several— the 
product  of  one  age  or  of  different  ages  P — a  subject  on  which  almost 
•  library  of  controversy  exists.  Are  the  Olympiads  trustworthy  as 
a  system  of  chronology  P — which  Mure,  Clinton,  Jervis,  &c.,  affirm, 
but  Grote  shows  grounds  for  considering  as  questionable.  "  Wag 
Lycurgus  the  institutor  of  Spartan  agrarian  lawP — as  Mansel, 
Muller,  and  Thirlwall  grant,  but  Grote  hesitates  to  acknowledge. 
Has  social  and  political  life  under  Solon  been  better  explained  by 
Grote  or  Niebuhr  P  Was  Ostracism  a  justifiable  legal  expedient, 
and  did  the  dikasteries  hold  an  analogous  place  and  possess  similar 
beneficial  characteristics  to  British  jury  courts  P  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised,  but  many  more  may 
be  noted.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Comteian  assumption  running 
through  the  whole  history  that  there  is  "  an  inevitable  law  of  intel- 
lectual progress,"  as  a  peculiarly  disputable  hypothesis  in  the  form 
in  whicn  it  is  employed;  nor  of  the  direct  and  close  analogy 
between  modern  monarchies,  democracies,  and  legislation,  and 
those  of  ancient  Hellas,  almost  always  implied  in  his  remarks,  as 
misleading,  and  liable  to  misconstruction ;  nor  of  his  suggested 

*  "  Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  vol.  ii,  p.  515. 
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parallel  between  Athens  and  her  allies,  and  Britain  and   her 
colonies,  as  likely  to  suggest  inaccurate  notions,  not  only  of  ancient 
but  of   modern  international  relations ;    we    may    mention,  as 
affording  fair  grounds  for  the  reconsideration  of  discussion,  the 
character  of  Pericles  and  of  his  administration,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  fame  of  Cleon,  which  again  suggests  a  question  raised 
by  Richard  Shillito,  MJL,  Classical  Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  in  a 
tract,   entitled,  "  Thucydides  or  Grote,"  Tie.,  Is  the  veracity  of 
Thucydides  impeachable  P    Ought  we  to  study  the  geography  of 
an  ancient  country  before  or  after  its  mythology  P— is  suggested  bjr 
Grote's  earlier  chapters,  and  by  the  dosing  chapters  of  the  eighth 
Tolume,  the  character  of  the  Sophists,  and  of  Socrates  are  brought 
before  us  in  such  a  form  as  to  afford  fair  debating  materials— 
materials  of  great  originality  and  worth  in  Grote — in  opposition  to 
whose  views  some  important  elements  may  be  founa  in  F.  D. 
Maurice's    "History  of  Moral  and   Metaphysical  Philosophy," 
Zeller's  "  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools, '  J.  H.  Stirling's  notes 
to  "  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy,"  W.  A.  Butler's  "  Lec- 
tures on  Ancient  Philosophy,"— especially  in  some  excellent  notes 
by  the  erudite  editor;  an  article,  in  No  II.  of  the  Journal  of  Classical 
and  Sacred  Literature,  by  the  Rev.  £.  M.  Cope,  and  many  other 
sources.    Even  the  general  question,  as  between   Mitford  and 
Grote,  on  the  influence  of  democracy  on  the  welfare  of  nations, 
may  be  discussed  with  considerable  advantage  to  clear  views  and 
moderation  of  sentiment  by  those  who  care  to  find  firm  thoughts 
as  the  basis  of  their  political  beliefs  and  their  practical  life.    A  re- 
markable matter  of  controversy,  too,  is  raised  Dy  Mr.  Grote  in  the 
closing  chapter  on  the  condemnation  of  Miltiades — viz. :  Were  the 
Greeks  fickle  P   Again,  in  the  sixth  volume,  toward*  the  end  of  the 
forty-eighth  chapter,  he  plainly  advances  the  question :  Is  a  de- 
mocracy more  favourable  to  liberty  of  thought  and  action  than  in  a 
government  where  one  or  2k  few  set  the  fashion  P — a  topic  on  which 
ne  discourses  at  some  length  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the 
fourth  volume,  where  he  treats  of  "  the  efficacy  of  the  aemocratical 
idea,"  and  draws  a  contrast  between  "  earlier  and  later  democracy." 
Such  are  a  few  of  those  matters — set  down  somewhat  at  random  we 
confess — on  which  these  volumes  surest  or  provoke  controversy, 
and  so  prove  their  stimulant  and  exciting  power  over  the  philoso- 
phic spirit,  and  in  historic  letters. 

In  1866,  the  third  uniform  and  revised  edition  of  this  splendid 
monument  of  literary  labour,  philosophic  insight,  independent 
investigation,  and  perseveringly  acquired  scholarship,  was  called 
for,  and  it  then  took  its  place  in  the  literature  of  England,  as  one  of 
those  notable  aad  surpassing  works  which  defy  rivalry  and  eclipse 
envy — a  gift  of  inappreciable  value  to  the  author's  own  age,  and  an 
inestimable  heirloom  to  posterity.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  William 
Smith,  the  most  laborious  and  intelligent  compiler  of  our  times, 
made  an  abridgment  of  "  The  History  of  Greece,"  for  schools, 
mainly  founded  on  the  lucid  and  comprehensive  work  thus  formally 
18.9.  K 
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installed,  by  general  consent  of  scholars  and  critic*,  among'  tb* 
masterpieces  of  historical  reproduction.  It  possesses  far  more  than 
the  main  excellences  attainable  by  ordinary  historical  writers  ;  it 
was  distinguished  by  an  industrious  accumulation  of  carefully  ap- 
praised authorities,  sedulously  collected  and  selected  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  skilful  and  conscientious  criticism  of  the  statements 
made  by  those  who  are  accepted  as  the  ruraisbers  of  the  facta  of 
events,  an  acute  and  weU-trauied  power  of  analysing  thoughts  and 
motives,  the  result  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  psychological  doctrines 
and  principles,  and  a  properly -grounded  theory  for  the  interpret*? 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  social  life,  not  only  imperfectly  reported, 
but  far  removed  from  personal  experience  and  modern  customs,  ear 
well  as  an  interest  in  the  important  questions,  important  in  ail 
times,  which  history  teaches  to  futurity.  It  has  been  well  and 
truly  said,  by  a  somewhat  hostile  critic  in  the  Timet,  that:— 

"Mr.  Grote  has  achieved  a  noble  work — a  work  which,  unlets  the  glory 
of  classical  Literature  is  a  dream,  will  well  repay,  in  usefulness  and  renown* 
the  derotion  of  a  scholar's  life.  His  book  will  be  called  great  while  Grecian 
story  retains  its  interest.  Even  making  allowance  for  the  wonderful  labours 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  extraordinary  addition  which  their  learned  toils 
have  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  should  say  that  the  work 
before  us  had  almost  disentombed  many  portions  of  Greek  life.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  extol  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  all  the  feelings,  habits,  t 
tions,  and  institutions  of  an  extinct  people,  whioh  every  page  exhibits,  i 
lbs  familiar  mastery  with  which  a  mind  steeped  in  Grecian  lore  aoaly 
com  bines,  criticises,  and  unfolds  the  mass  of  heterogeneous,  and  often  cob* 
jeetural,  materials  on  which  it  has  to  work.  Not  only  here  we  been 
enabled  to  read  Greek  history  with  new  eyes  and  a  new  understanding,  .bat 
light  has  been  poureA  upon  its  literature  j  and,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Grote  tka 
compliment  whioh  he  pays  to  others,  (the  poets,  historians,  orators,  and 
philosophers  of  Greece,  hare  been  all  rendered  both  more  intelligible  and 
more  instructive  to  the  student,  and  the  general  picture  of  the  Grecian 
world  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  which,  considering  our 
imperfect  materials,  it  is  curious  to  contemplate.' * — "  Euays  from  Um 
Times"  by  Samuel  Philips,  first  series,  p.  271. 

The  mass  of  erudition  brought  together  upon  every  depajAnwui 
of  this  history  is  truly  marvellous ;  only  to  catalogue  from  tbe 
notes  the  references  to  subjects  considered  and  debated,  deliberates! 
on  and  adjudicated  regarding — mare  side-lights  to  the  facts  of  the 
general  theme — would  furnish  names  sufficient  to  indicate  a  library 
of  no  mean  extent.  To  these  we  must  add,  not  only  those  worJss 
which  supply  the  ground  work  of  the  narrative,  but  also  all  these 
through  the  perusal  of  whioh  he  acquired  the  principle*  of  judg* 
ment  on  the  immense  variety  of  matters  requiring  the  formation  of 
a  ripe  opinion,  and  the  deliverance  of  a  correct  and  explicit,  reason* 
able  and  trustworthy,  decision.  Disputed  questions  m  geography* 
(geology,  political  economy,  criticism,  philology,  numisinstatst 
interpretation,  metaphysics,  psychology  and  logic,  evidence,  pmhm 
bility  and.  inference,  mythology,  poetry  and.  speculation,. 
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and  calculation,  war,  peace,  polity  and  civilisation,  justice,  lpffissa 
tjon  and  literature,  manners,  customs  and  modes  of  social  Ike—- 
all  arise  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  receive  a  reasoned 
consideration,  in  which  the  grounds  of  the  judgment  given  ape 
stated,  and  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  founded  are  quoted 
er  referred  to.  This  concentration  of  extensive  studies  and 
varied  scholarship,  gives  it  the  unique  place  in  letters  it  holds, 
a*  a  work  rivalling  the  most  learned  of  German  treatises,  and  ex- 
celling, in  Jaboriousness  of  reference,  the  Herculean  learning  of 
Gibbon  or  Daunon,  Hallam  or  Macaulay,  Niebuhr  or  Heeren. 

The  Quarterly  Review  thus  expresses  its  admiration  of  the  mo- 
dern Historian  of  Hellenic  Democracy : — 

"Mr.  G rote's  History  of  Greece  is  the  most  important  contribution  tt> 
historical 'literature  in  modern  times.  Whether  viewed  as  a  special  history 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  or  as  an  exhibition  of  the  true  method  of  historical 
criticism,  it  is  alike  admirable.  There  is  hardly  a  single  subject  connected 
with  Hellenic  antiquity  upon  whioh  this  work  has  not  thrown  new  and  un- 
expected Kght ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find,  after  the  labour  that  has  bean 
bestowed  upon  Grecian  history  by  many  of  the  moat  learned  scholar*  in 
Europe,  how  much  remained  to  be  done ;  how  much  we  had  both  to  leaan 
and  to  unlearn.  Errors  the  most  inveterate,  that  have  been  handed  down 
without  misgrring  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been  for  the  firat 
time  corrected  by  Mr.  Grote :  facts  the  most  familiar  have  been  represented 
in  new  aspects  and  relations ;  things  dimly  seen,  and  only  partially  appve* 
handed  previously,  have  now  assumed  their  true  proportions  and  real  sag- 
nificanoe ;  while  numerous  traits  of  Grecian  character,  and  new  reins  of 
Grecian  thought  and  feeling,  have  been  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  scholar!  by 
Mr.  Grote* s  searching  criticism,  like  new  forms  of  animated  nature  by  the 
microscope.  The  completion  of  such  a  work  is  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
not  only  for  Mr.  Grote  himself,  but  for  our  national  literature." — (VoL9&) 

In  his  celebrated  chapters  on  the  sophists  and  on  8ocrates,  Mr. 
Grote  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  an  exposition  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, as  a  component  and  effective  part  of  Greek  life.  Bathe 
found  that  to  give  due  place  and  importance  to  the  intellectual  en* 
deavours  of  die  great  thinkers  of  antiquity,  would  lead  him  into  ques- 
tions of  minute  and  recondite  criticism,  which  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  be  relished  by  the  mere  reader  of  history,  and  which  would 
occupy  so  large  a  space  with  the  details  as  materially  to  interfere 
with  the  compactness  and  formal  proportions  which  ought  to  be 
observed  in  any  history  of  the  Greeks.  He  found  it  advisable  on 
this  account  to  reserve  his  exposition  of  the  efforts  of  the  philos- 
ophers after  reasoned  truth  for  separate  treatment.  Having  ac- 
complished the  recital  of  the  eventful  period  which  lay  between  the 
death  of  Socrates  and  the  accession  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  he 
returned  to  this  reserved  labour,  and  devoted  laborious  study  to  the 
history  of  Hellenic  thought.  In  1866  he  presented  a  first  '"TtsJ 
ment  of  this  complementary  effort  in  a  work  entitled  "  Plato,  and 
the  other  companions  of  Sokrates."    In  the  three  volumes  of  this 
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highly  original  and  meritorious  work,  the  author  seeks  "  to  describe 
mb  far  as  evidence  permits,  the  condition  of  Hellenic  philosophy  at 
Athens,  during  the  half-century  immediately  following  the  death  of 
8ocratee,  in  399  b.  c."  This  work  contains  a  concise  outline  of  the 
speculative  philosophy  of  Greece,  from  the  time  of  the  three  Mile- 
nans,  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  to  the  time  of  So- 
krates,  which  is  intended  chiefly  to  show  the  theories  in  the  midst 
of  which  Sokrates  began  to  work  out  a  style  and  matter  for  philo- 
sophy of  a  unique  and  fresh  character— a  sort  of  extempore  drama- 
tization of  controversial  thinking.  He  bestows  considerable  care  in 
enabling  his  readers  to  comprehend  the  successive  advances  made 
in  regard  to  scienti6c  curiosity  by  the  twelve  predecessors  of  ••  the 
impressive  and  eccentric"  martyr  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech ;  and  he  especially  comments  on,  and  explains,  the  Dialectic 
of  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  by  which  it  became  necessary  not  only  to  pro- 
duce a  theory  which  looked  fair  to  the  constructive  imagination, 
but  to  fortify  it  by  proof,  guard  it  against  objections,  defend  it 
against  imputations,  and  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  other  and 
rival  modes  of  explaining  the  same  facts.  Then  he  expounds  the 
peculiar  mode  of  working  on  other  men's  minds,  which  the  contro- 
versial philosopher  introduced  by  subjecting  all  thought  to  the 
trial  by  the  combat  of  question  and  answer.  The  life  and  character 
of  Plato,  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  canon  of  his  works, 
the  nature,  intention,  and  arrangement  of  the  dialogues,  all  receive 
illuminating  consideration,  and  he  affirms  that  the  Shakspere  of 
philosophers, — "  Plato  was  sceptic,  dogmatist,  religious  mystic,  and 
inquisitor,  [i.e.,  investigator,]  mathematician,  philosopher,  poet, 
(erotic,  as  well  as  satirical)  rhetor,  artist — all  in  one ;  or  at  least, 
all  in  succession,  throughout  the  fifty  years  of  his  philosophical 
life." 

The  spirit  in  which  this  work  was  undertaken,  and  its  relation  to 
the  philosophical  chapters  in  his  historical  work,  are  thus  set  forth 
in  the  preface : — 

"I  intend  to  describe,  as  far  as  evidence  permits,  the  condition  of  Hellenic 
philosophy  at  Athens  during  the  half  century  immediately  following  the 
death  of  Sokrates  in  399  b.  o.  My  first  two  chapters  do  indeed  furnish  a 
brief  sketch  of  Pre»Sokratio  philosophy ;  but  I  profess  to  take  my  de- 
parture from  Sokrates  himself*  and  these  chapters  are  inserted  mainly  in 
order  that  the  theories  by  which  he  found  himself  surrounded  may  not  be 
altogether  unknown.  Both  here,  and  in  the  sixty-ninth  chapter  of  my 
history,  I  have  done  my  best  to  throw  light  on  the  impressive  and  eccen- 
tric personalities  of  Sokrates :  a  character  original  and  unique,  to  whose 
peculiar  mode  of  working  on  other  minds  I  scarcely  know  a  parallel  in 
history.  He  was  the  generator,  indirectly  and  through  others,  of  a  new 
and  abundant  crop  of  compositions— the  "  Sokratic  Dialogues,"  composed 
by  many  duTeren  ^authors,  among  whom  Plato  stands  out  as  unquestionable 
Coryphaeus,  yet  amidst  other  names  well  deserving  of  respectful  mention 
as  seconds,  companions,  or  opponents.  It  is  these  Sokratic  dialogues,  and 
the  various  companions  of  Sokrates  from  whom  they  proceeded,  that  the 
present  work  is  intended  to  exhibit.    They  form  the  dramatic  manifesto- 
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tions  of  Hellenic  philosophy— as  contrasted  with  the  formal  and  system* 
atieing,  afterwards  prominent  in  Aristotle." 

In  an  able  and  lengthy  criticism  contained  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  April,  1866,  and  republished  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
"  Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  J.  S.  Mill— to  whom  the  genius, 
studies,  and  talents  of  Mr.  Grote  are  thoroughly  known — welcome* 
and  appraises  this  work ;  and  after  an  elaborate  notice  of  its  con* 
tents,  unhesitatingly  accords  it  one  of  the  highest  places  in  modern 
platonic  literature.  Of  this  we  quote  the  opening  and  the  closing 
sentences,  which  explain  the  place,  purport,  and  character  of  this 
masterpiece  of  disquisition  ana  exposition : — 

"The  reader  of  Mr.  Grote's  '  History  of  Greece'  were  not  likely  to  for- 
get  the  hope  held  out  in  its  concluding  volume,  that  he  who  had  so  well 
interpreted  the  political  life  of  Hellas,  would  delineate  and  judge  that 
treat  outburst  of  speculative  thought,  by  which,  as  mu;h  as  by  her  free- 
dom, Greece  has  been  to  ths  world  what  Athens,  according  to  Pericles, 
was  to  Greece— a  oourse  of  education.  It  might  have  been  safely  pre* 
meted,  that  the  same  conscientious  research,  the  same  skilful  discrimina* 
turn  of  authenticated  fact  from  traditional  misapprehension  or  uncertified 
conjecture,  and  the  same  rare  power  of  realizing  different  intellectual  and 
moral  points  of  view,  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  history,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  the  memorable  chapters  on  the  Sophists,  and  on  Sokrates, 
would  find  congenial  occupation  in  tracing  out  the  genuine  lineaments  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  compeers.  But  the  present-  work  does  more 
than  merely  keep  the  promise  of  Mr.  Grote' s  previous  achievements— it  re* 
veals  new  powers :  had  it  not  been  written,  the  world  at  large  might  never  have 
known,  except  on  trust,  the  whole  range  of  his  capacities  and  endowments* 
Though  intellects  exercised  in  the  higher  philosophy  might  well  perceive 
that  such  a  book  as  the  *  History  of  Greece  could  not  have  been  produced 
bat  by  a  mind  similarly  disciplined,  the  instruction  which  lay  on  the  sur» 
face  of  that  great  work  was  chiefly  civic  and  political  j  while  the  specula* 
turns  of  the  Grecians  philosophers,  and  emphatically  of  Plato,  range  over 
the  whole  domain  of  human  thought  and  curiosity,  from  etymology  up  to 
cosmogony,  and  from  the  discipline  of  the  music-school  and  the  gymnasium 
to  the  most  vast  problems  of  metaphysics  and  ontology.  Many  even  of 
Mr.  Grote' s  admirers  may  not  have  been  prepared  to  find  that  he  would  be 
as  much  at  home  in  the  most  abstract  metaphysical  speculations,  as  among 
the  concrete  realities  of  political  institutions—would  move  through  the  one 
region  with  the  same  easy  mastery  as  through  the  other/ — and  would  bring 
before  us,  along  with  the  clearest  and  fullest  explanation  of  ancient  thought* 
mature  and  well  weighed  opinions  of  his  own,  manifesting  a  command  of 
the  entire  field  of  speculative  philosophy,  which  places  him  in  the  small 
number  of  the  eminent  psychologists  and  metaphysicians  of  the  age." 

The  point  of  view  from  which  these  topics  are  treated,  as  all  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Grote' s  writings  would  expect,  is  that  of  the  Experience  philo- 
sophy, as  distinguished  from  the  intuitive  or  transcendental  j  and  readers 
will  esteem  the  discussions  more  or  less  highly,  according  to  their  estima* 
tkm  of  that  philosophy  ;  but  few,  we  think,  will  dispute  that  Mr.  Grote, 
by  this  work,  has  placed  himself  in  a  distinguished  rank  among  its  defen- 
der!, in  an  age  in  which  it  has  been  more  powerfully  and  discriminately 
defended  than  at  any  former  time.    For  further  knowledge  we  must  refer 
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to  the  work  itself,  which  will  not  only  be  the  inseparable  companion  of 
Plato's  writings,  bat  which  no  student,  of  whatever  school  of  thought,  can 
rsjd  without  instruction,  and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  philosophy  or 
the  history  of  philosophy,  without  admiration  and  gratitude." 

«Dur  waning  space  forewarns  us  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
wth  giving  only  a  hint  of  the  arrangement  and  the  matter  of  this 
exhibition  of  the  "  reasoned  truth  which  Plato  and  the  other 
companions  of  Socrates  fancied  they  had  attained. 

"  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  speculative  philosophy  of 
Greece,  up  to  the  time  of  Sokrates.  The  three  Milesians — Thales, 
Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes — Pythagoras,  Xenophanes  of 
Koiophon,  Parmenides  of  Elea,  Herakleitus  of  Ephesus,  Empe- 
oWklea  of  Agri«entum,  Anaxagoras  of  Klazomense,  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  Leukippus  of  Elea,  Demokritus  of  Abdera,  are  succes- 
sively passed  in  review."  In  the  second  chapter  the  author 
criticises  these  fathers  of  philosophy,  and  maintains  that  they  show 
scientific  curiosity  rather  than  reasoning  skill,  while  he  expounds 
the  Eleatic  logic  as  the  necessary  preparative  lor  Socrates,  the 
controversialist.  These  preliminaries  being  duly  disposed  of,  he 
proceeds  to  the  main  labour  of  his  theme,  of  which  a  more  concise 
smd  accurate  account  cannot  be  given  than  that  which  we  now 
quote  from  J.  S.  Mill's  paper  :— 

*  He  first  relates  the  biography  of  Plato,  as  far  as  it  can  be  constructed 
from  the  extant  authorities.  He  then  treats  of  the  Platonic  Canon  ;  and 
after  a  comparison  and  ponderation  of  evidence,  equal  in  merit  to  any  in 
his  history,  accepts  as  works  of  Plato  the  entire  list  recognized  by  the 
Alexandrian  critics,  and  admitted  by  all  scholars  until  for  the  first  time 
disputed  by  German  editors  and  commentators  in  the  present  century.  A 
chapter  is  next  devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  Platonic  writings ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  work  (except  the  final  chapters  on  tbe  minor  Sokratios) 
consists  of  a  minute  analysis  and  eompU  rendu  of  each  dialogue,  separately 
fB>iog  first  a  complete  abstract  of  the  dialogue,  omitting  no  idea  and  no 
unportant  development.  Attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  light  which  the 
dsalogue  throws  on  Plato's  doctrine  or  method,  and  tbe  bearing  which  it 
has  upon  the  author's  general  conception  of  Plato  and  his  writings, 
lastly,  the  thoughts  on  which  the  particular  dialogue  turns,  or  which 
ate  struck  out  in  the  course  of  it,  are  disentangled  from  the  context,  and 
critically  examined,  sometimes  at  considerable  length,  both  from  Plato's 
paint  of  view,  and  from  the  author's ;  and  when  the  verdict  is  adverse,  we 
an  shown  the  author's  own  view  of  the  same  questions,  and  its  justifica- 
tion. The  book  is  thus  a  perfect  treasury  of  instructive  discussions  on  the 
most  important  questions  of  philosophy,  speculative  and  practical,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  quite  oomplete  account  of  Plato." 

The  following  extract  from  the  work  on  the  investigation  and 
advantages  of  controversy  will  interest  our  readers  :— 

"  This  aggregate  of  beliefs  and  predispositions  to  believe,  ethical,  reK- 
gieua,  aesthetics!,  social,  respecting  what  is  true  or  false,  probable  or  im- 
probable, just  or  unjust,  holy  or  unholy,  honourable  or  base,  respectable  or 
contemptible,  pure  or  impure,  beautiful  or  ugly,  decent  or  indecent,  obli- 
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r  to  ate  or  oJfchvatnry  to  mid,  respecting  the  status  sad  relations  ef 
i  mcbvidaal  in  the  society,  respecting  even  the  admissible  fashions  of 
ansnent  and  recreation— this  is  an  established  fret  and  condition  of 
things,  the  real  origin  of  which  it,  for  the  moat  part,  unknown,  but  which 
each  new  member  of  the  society  ii  born  to  and  finds  subsisting.  It  it 
transmitted  by  tradition  from  parents  to  ohildren,  and  is  imbibed  by  the 
faster  ahnoet  unconsciously  from  what  they  see  and  hear  around,  without 
any  spcoial  reason  of  teaching,  or  special  person  to  teach.  It  becomes  a  part 
if  wash  person's  nature,  a  standing  habit  of  mind,  or  fined  set  of  mental 
ten dei ui  us,  according  to  which  particular  experience  is  interpreted  and 
partienkr  persons  appreciated.  •  .  .  The  community  hate,  despise, 
or  deride,  any  individual  member  who  proclaims  his  dissent  from  their 

social  creed,  or  even  openly  call  it  in  question Society,  though 

its  power  to  make  an  individual  happy  is  but  limited,  has  complete  powee, 
easuy  exercised,  to  make  him  miserable.  The  orthodox  public  do  not 
recognise  in  any  individual  citizen  a  right  to  scrutinize  their  creed,  and  to 
reject  it,  if  not  approved  by  his  own  rational  judgment.  They  expect  that 
he  will  embrace  it  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  by  the  mere  force  of 
authority  and  contagion— as  they  have  adopted  it  themselves — as  they  have 
adopted  also  current  language,  weights,  measures,  divisions  of  time,  Ac  . 
•  .  .  Nome*  (law  and  custom),  King  of  All — to  borrow  the  phrase  which 
Herodotus  cites  from  Pindar— exercises  plenary  power,  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal,  over  individual  minds,  moulding  the  emotions  as  well  as  the 
intellect  according  to  the  local  type,  determining  the  sentiments,  the  belief, 
and  the  predisposition  in  regard  to  new  matters  tendered  for  belief  of  ererj 
one,  fashioning  thought,  speech,  and  points  of  view,  no  less  than  action, 
and  reigning  under  the  appcaranoe  of  habitual  and  self-suggested  tenden- 
cies." 

It  TB&y  be  permitted  to  m  here  to  recall  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  the  similarity  of  the  views  taken  by  the  writer  of  this 
paper  of  the  character  of  this  great  Athenian  cross  examinator  of 
speculations,  arrived  at  quite  independently  in  the  articles  on 
European  Philosophy, "  Plato  as  a  controversialist "  and  "Platonism" 
in  the  British  Controversialut%  Nov.,  1861,  and  June,  1862.  We 
think  we  may  here  advantageously  refer  the  thoughtful  reader  to 
the  pamphlet,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract  as  well 
worthy,  in  connexion  with  this  topic,  of  careful  perusal  :— 

**  Mr.  Grote,  in  this  as  in  everything  el§e9  is  the  most  uncompromising- 
assertor  of  freedom  of  inquiry  :  authority  in  any  shape  is  to  him  tedious.. 
fie  scorns  to  fetter  his  liberty  of  criticism  by  any  deference  to  received 
opinions,  to  any  views,  theories,  or  habits  of  thought  which  may  happen  to 
prevail  amongst  commentators  and  historians  of  philosophy,  or  to  the 
assertions  of  ancient  historians.  He  goes  right  to  the  fountain-head— that 
is,  to  the  text  of  Plato,  which  he  examines  dialogue  by  dialogue,  explaining 
and  analysing,  criticising  and  contradicting,  the  arguments  and  doctrines  as 
they  appear  then  and  there  stated.  Regardless  of  authority,  and  with  a 
thorough-going  independence  and  zeal  in  the  advocacy  of  any  cause  which 
he  espouses,  he  draws  his  own  conclusions,  and  is  indeed  himself  a  living 
exemplification  of  the  Protagorean  theory  which  be  advocates,  being  pre- 
eminently amongst  all  thinkers  bis  own  measure  and  his  own  standard  of 
truth  and  knowledge.    His  principle  is  to  take  nothing  for  granted  ;  and 
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with  this  his  practice  is  in  conformity.  Let  us  know  what  Plato  actually 
■ays,  how  he  says  it,  in  what  context  and  connection ;  and  when  he  says  it* 
at  what  period  of  his  life,  what  stage  of  his  philosophical  development  g 
and  then  we  may  proceed  to  estimate  and  criticise  it."  * 

In  the  Westminster  Review,  January,  1866,  Mr.  Grote  contributed 
the  leading  article,  entitled  "  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  an  article  which  has  since  been  re- 
issued as  a  separate  production.  It  is  a  singularly  full  and  earnest 
discussion  of  the  questions,  and  it  contains  full  proof  of  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  its  author  with  the  chief  writers  of  the  Scottish 
psychological  school;  many  trenchant  criticisms  of  Mr.  Mill's 
opinions ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  formed  by  the  moBt  thorough  student  of 
dialectics  in  our  day.  We  are  unable  to  quote  much  from  this 
interesting  paper,  but  cannot  resist  extracting  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  character  of  James  Mill,  and  an  autobiographical  reminiscence 
of  Mr.  Grote 'a  of  a  recent  visit  to  France : — 

"  His  unpremeditated  oral  exposition  was  hardly  less  effective  than  his 
prepared  work  with  the  pen—his  colloquial  fertility  on  philosophical 
subjects,  his  power  of  discussing  himself  and  of  stimulating  others  to 
discuss,  his  ready  responsive  inspirations  through  all  the  shifts  and  wind- 
ings of  a  sort  of  Platonic  dialogue — all  these  accomplishments  were,  to 
those  who  knew  him,  even  more  impressive  than  what  he  composed  for  the 
press.  Conversation  with  him  was  not  merely  instructive,  but  provocative 
to  the  dormant  intelligence.  Of  all  persons  whom  we  have  known,  Mr. 
James  Mill  was  the  one  who  stood  least  remote  from  the  lofty  Platonio 
-ideal  of  dialectic — Tov  dtSovat  ^xta^ai  ^yav — (the  giving  and  receiving 
of  reasons) — competent  alike  to  examine  others,  or  to  be  examined  by  them, 
on  philosophy.  When  to  this  we  add  a  strenuous  character,  earnest  con- 
victions, and  single-minded  devotion  to  truth,  with  an  utter  disdain  of 
-mere  paradox,  it  may  be  conceived  that  such  a  man  exercised  powerful 
intellectual  ascendancy  over  younger  minds.  Several  of  those  who  enjoyed 
his  society — men  now  at  or  past  the  maturity  of  life,  and  some  of  them  in 
distinguished  positions — remember  and  attest  with  gratitude  such  as* 
cendency  in  their  own  cases ;  among  them  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
who  owes  to  the  historian  of  British  India  an  amount  of  intellectual 
-  stimulus  and  guidance  such  as  he  can  never  forget." 

"  In  July,  1864,  we  were  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Paris,  where  the  prizes  for  essays  sent  in,  pursuant  to  subjects 
announced  for  study  beforehand,  are  awarded.  We  heard  the  titles  of  various 
compositions  announced  by  the  president  (M.  Villemain),  with  a  brief  critical 
estimate  of  each.  Their  comparative  merits  were  appreciated,  and  the  prise 
awarded  to  one  of  the  competitors.  Among  the  compositions  sent  t  o  compete 
for  the  prize,  one  was  a  work  by  M.  Taine,  upon  which  the  president  be* 
stowed  the  most  remarkable  encomiums  in  every  different  point  of  view- 
extent  of  knowledge,  force  of  thought,  style,  arrangement— all  were  praised 
in  a  manner  which  we  have  rarely  heard  exceeded.  Nevertheless,  the  prize  was 
not  awarded  to  this  work,  but  to  another  which  the  president  praised  in  a 
manner  decidedly  less  marked  and  emphatic.    What  was  here  the  ratio 

•  "  Plato's  Thecectetut  and  Mr.  O rote's  CrUicisms,n  by  E.  M.  Oope. 
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decidendi  ?  The  reason  was,  and  the  president  declared  it  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit language,  that  the  work  of  If.  -Taine  woe  deeply  tainted  witk 
nwterimUew*.    *  Sans  donte,'  said  the  esteemed  veteran  of  French  literature, 

m  pronouncing  his  award,  csans  doute  les  opinions  font  libres,  mate  I* 

It  is  precisely  against  this  aune — ushering  in  the  special  anathematised  or 
consecrated  conclusion,  which  it  is  intended  to  except  from  the  general 
liberty  of  enforcing  or  impugning — in  matters  of  philosophical  discussion, 
that  Mr.  [J.  S.]  Mill,  in  the  *  Essay  on  liberty,"  declares  war  as  the 
champion  of  reasoned  truth.'* 

The  literary  honours  which  Jaw  been  conferred  on  Dr.  Grote  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  "His  name  is  enrolled  in  a  score  of 
learned  societies,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Washington."  The  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  nave  conferred  upon  him  the 
highest  degrees  which  they  hare  it  in  their  power  to  bestow;  on 
the  demise  of  Lord  Macaulay  he  was  appointed  his  successor  as  a 
foreign  member  of  the  French  Institute ;  and  since  the  death  of 
Henry  Hallam,  he  has  represented  literature  as  a  trustee  of  the 
British  MuBeum,  an  office  which  he  esteems  highly,  to  the  duties  of 
which  he  attends  assiduously,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  Under  his  leadership  the  University  of  London 
has  advanced  to  jpreat  and  important  changes,  and  gone  into  the 
forefront  of  educational  progress.  Though  himself  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  classical  scholars  in  Europe,  and  one  whose  renown 
has  been  won  almost  entirely  in  the  fields  of  ancient  literature,  he 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  new  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Science,  conferred  by  the  London  University,  after  a  successful 
examination  on  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  philosophy  of 
intellect  and  morals,  and  he  still  continues  to  advocate  the  necessity 
of  uniting  to  the  study  of  ancient  letters  the  modern  languages 
and  the  sciences  of  reality,  as  well  as  of  those  of  formal  thought ; 
and  he  has  always  been  remarkable  in  the  senate  for  the  favour* 
able  view  he  has  taken  of  the  wide  and  varied  curriculum  of  the 
Scottish  Universities,  as  compared  with  the  limited  one  so  popular 
at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge.  Had  space  permitted,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  quote  here  some  valuable  observations  made  by 
him  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
University  College  at  the  close  of  Session  1861,  2. 

In  November,  1867,  the  students  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
having,  according  to  custom,  to  choose  a  Lord  Hector,  a  circum- 
stance which  usually  excites  all  the  zeal  of  the  students  on  one  side 
or  other,  two  candidates  were  proposed — George  Grote,  Historian 
of  Greece,  and  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  Grant- Duff,  Esq.,  of 
Eden,  near  Banff,  M.P.  for  the  Elgin  burghs,  and  author  of 
"  8todies  in  Politics,"  &c.  The  former,  on  being  applied  to  for 
permission  to  put  him  up  as  a  candidate,  generously  replied  that  he 
would  "  consider  it  both  an  honour  and  a  satisfaction  to  be  elected 
to  a  post  of  so  much  academical  dignity,"  and  promised  that  he 
would  "  willingly  accept  the  office,  conferred  as  it  is  by  the  free 
voices  of  the  students  of  the  university."     It  is  much  to  be  re- 
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gretted,  for  the  honour  of  the  most  northerly  university  in  tin 
kingdom,  that  local  influence  and  Scottish  olaunishnaas  were  so 
powerful  among  the  matriculated  students,  that  the  result  of  this 
election  was  the  defeat  of  George  Grote  by  a  slight  majority,  m 
result  by  which  that  university  has  been  presented  from  writing  on 
its  annals  the  name  of  an  equal  to  Thomas  Carry le,  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
J.  A  Proude  (gentlemen  recently  chosen  to  fill  Rectorial  chairs  in 
Scottish  Universities),  and  has  been  compelled  to  content  itself  with 
a  Lord  Hector  who  matches,  perhaps,  with  Lord  Stanley  and 
Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff,  men  who  nave  earned  their  repute  not 
specially  in  the  field  of  letters,  and  whose  elevation  to  their  posts 
of  honour  was  due  more  to  their  political  creed  and  their  special 
position  than  to  their  possession  of  that  literary  fame  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  popularly  chosen  head  of  a  seat  of  learning 
scholastic  training,  and  intellectual  culture. 

It  is  generally  known  in  literary  circles  that  George  Grote  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a  work — "  On  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelian 
Philosophy,"  in  a  similar  scale  of  thoroughness  and  exhaustive  treat- 
ment to  that  of  his  other  works.  Headers  who  may  be  interested 
on  the  subject,  and  who  have  perused  G.  H.  Lewes's  estimates  and 
analyses  of  Aristotle's  scientific  treatises,  will  be  glad  to  learn  thai 
a  pretty  considerable  instalment  of  Mr.  Grote's  work  is  available 
to  them  in  "  An  Appendix  "  on  "  The  Psychology  of  Aristotle,"  ex- 
tending to  fifty-six  closely  printed  pages,  issued  in  the  third  edition 
of  "  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  by  Alexander  Bain.  Every 
lover  of  learning,  philosophy,  logical  investigation  and  free- thought, 
will  earnestly  wish  that  George  Grote  may  be  spared  to  supply  a 
complete  and  duly  elaborated  exposition  of  the  great  scientific 
logician  of  antiquity— the  intellectual  Alexander  of  his  tune. 
Though  specially  devoted  to  history,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
finance,  there  is  probably  no  living  thinker  who  holds  so  nearly  a 
place,  in  our  day,  analogous  to  that  of  Aristotle  in  Alexandrian 
Greece,  as  the  Master  of  all  available  Knowledge  systematized  and 
mapped  out  in  the  proper  relation  of  each  department  to  each,  and 
of  each  to  all.  To  nis  most  striking  characteristic  fulness  he  adds 
unimpeachable  accuracy,  and  by  the  clear  thoughtfulness,  of  his 
methodical  understanding  he  has  almost  elevated  history  from  being 
a  narrative  of  facts,  to  being  a  philosophy  of  events,  and  has,  at 
least,  made  it  not  only  the  record  of  the  past,  but  also  the  exposition 
of  the  causes  of  human  progress,  felicity,  and  civilization. 
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Politics. 

OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOTP 

▲YFTBKATirr  ARTICLE.— III. 

A  STSTBic  of  electing  members  of  Parliament,  which  would  insure 
their  being  simply  and  solely  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
tnd  not  the  mere  nominees  of  the  "  aristocracy,  the  monejocracT, 
and  the  landocracy ;"  and  by  which  bribery  and  coercion  would 
be  prevented,  is  one  of  England's  greatest  wants  at  the  present 
tee.  To  supply  this  want  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of 
modern  legislation.  For  this  object  statesmen  and  lawyers  have  la- 
boured hard,  bnt  yet,  as  every  fresh  election  testifies,  the  abuse* 
connected  with  our  voting  system  still  exist.  Statutes  have  been 
passed  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and  insure  the  punishment  of 
bribery  and  intimidation;  corrupt  constituencies  have  been  dis- 
franchised; and  those  who  obtained  their  seats  by  bribery  or 
eeerckm  have  been  unseated:  but  all  in  vain,  voters  are  still 
bought,  or  forced  to  vote  against  their  consciences. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple ;  the  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
sfl  had  one  radical  defect, — they  have  aimed  at  preventing  bribery 
and  intimidation  solely  by  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  by  removing 
fhe  power  to  commit  those  crimes.  M  Prevention  is  better  tham 
cure :"  how  much  wiser  it  would  be,  then,  to  abandon  the  present 
system,  and  to  prevent  coercion  and  corruption  by  adopting  a 
laethod  of  electing  members  of  Parliament  which  would  render 
both  these  evils  impossible !  Such  a  method  is  offered  by  the 
ballot.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  man  vote  for  a  certain 
candidate  when  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  doing  the  reverse,  because 
»one  could  tell  bow  he  voted ;  and  not  only  would  intimidation 
and  coercion  be  thus  rendered  impossible,  but  bribery  would  be 
effectually  prevented ;  for  those  who  now  are  guilty  of  the  dk* 
honourable  practice  of  corrupting  electors  would  be  compelled  to 
desist ;  not  being  able  to  know  how  the  subject  of  their  bribery 
did  in  reality  vote,  they  would  not  risk  bribing  him,  for  no  reliance 
amid  be  placed  on  the  bare  promise  of  such  a  one  to  vote  in  a 
certain  way. 

(x.  M.  8.,  in  his  able  article  on  this  subject,  has  brought  forward 
Bauy  excellent  arguments  for  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  now,  but 
he  has  apparently  omitted  to  urge  that  its  extensive  use  on  the 
Continent  and  elsewhere  is  an  argument  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Irixon,  speaking  on  this  subject,  has  said,  "  Every  civilised 
nation  on  this  planet,  except  one,  enjoys  the  free  vote.    That  ex* 
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oeption  is  England."  This  alone  is  a  verv  significant  fact;  a 
homely  old  proverb  (worth  studying)  says,  "  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
dingis  in  the  eating."  Now  surely  if  experience  had  not  proved  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  many  important  European  nations,  that 
the  ballot  was  a  success,  they  would  not  use  it.  In  our  own  colo- 
nies, also,  the  ballot  is  used,  and  proves  thoroughly  successful.  The 
Hon.  A.  M' Arthur,  late  of  New  South  Wales,  and  brother  to  Mr. 
M'Arthur,  recently  sheriff  of  London,  writing  on  this  subject, 
says  :— 

"Under  the  old  system  of  voting,  rioting,  drunkenness,  and 
intimidation  were  of  frequent  occurrence  at  elections,  and  there  was 
occasionally  serious  risk  to  life  and  property.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  I  hare  not  seen,  nor  do  I  recollect  having  heard  of, 
any  serious  disturbance.  Intimidation  and  bribery  are  unknown, 
there  has  been  less  drunkenness,  and  electioneering  expenses  are  a 
mere  trifle  compared  with  what  they  formerly  were.  I  may  add, 
that  although  there  are  exceptions,  yet  I  believe  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  best  of  the  candidates  have  been  returned." 

Nor  is  Australia  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  in  many  other 
countries  the  ballot  has  been  equally  successful ;  and  the  result  of 
this  practical  test  is  the  best  of  all  arguments  in  its  favour.  Why, 
if  it  has  been  so  eminently  successful  in  other  countries,  should  it 
not  be  so  here  F  It  has  worked  well  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  Australia,  and  America,  hence  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
it  would  do  so  in  England. 

Nearly  all  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  ballot  belong  to 
what  Hepworth  Dixon  has  termed  the  "  Metaphysics  of  Political 
Science,"  few  of  them  are  really  practical ;  they  do  not  deal  with 
the  real  working  of  the  ballot,  but  are  based  on  certain  pet  ideaa 
and  fancies  of  philosophers  and  theorists,  which  may  do  very  well 
for  such,  but  which  are  not  entertained  by  nor  suited  for  any 
practical  politicians,  who  look  at  things  in  their  real  and  not  their 
ideal  character. 

"  Philomathes,"  judging  from  his  article,  considers  secrecy  in  the 
performance  of  public  duties  dishonourable,  but  this,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, is  an  erroneous  idea.  There  are  many  things  which,  in  certain 
cases,  are  wrong,  but  which  under  other  circumstances  are  un- 
doubtedly right.  Secrecy  in  the  performance  of  public  duties  if 
one  of  these  things.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper to  resort  to  it,  but  however  dishonourable,  where  not  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  performance  of  a  public  duty,  it  is,  when  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  no  dishonour,  but  perfectly  right  and  justifi- 
able. Thus  it  is  with  the  ballot;  every  voter  has  a  duty  to 
discharge ;  that  duty  is  to  use  his  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  shall,  in 
his  own  judgment,  conduce  moBt  to  the  benefit  of  his  country.  In 
order  that  he  may  discharge  this  duty  without  any  bribery  or  ex* 
ternal  pressure,  it  is  essential  that— to  use  the  definition  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  which  "  Philomathes"  has  adopted — "  secret  voting  "  be 
resorted  to.    Hence  the  ballot,  or  "  secret  voting,"  is  not  disho* 
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noarable,  bat  perfectly  honest  and  justifiable.  It  is  far  more  dis* 
graceful  and  dishonourable  to  allow  bribery  and  intimidation  to 
exist,  when  we  hare  the  means  of  preventing  them,  than  to  resort 
to  the  ballot,  which  would  render  them  impossible. 

Such  arguments  as  those  of  "  Philomathes,"  with  reference  to  publio 
Toting  "  being  the  state's  security  from  the  selfishness  of  men/'  will 
not  bear  investigation.  Patting  coercion  for  a  moment  out  of 
the  question,  voters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — 1,  those 
who,  in  voting,  only  consider  their  own  private  interests ;  2,  those 
who  vote  conscientiously  for  the  public  good.  As  regards  the 
first  class,  although  the  ballot  would  not  in  all  cases  improve  them, 
yet  many,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  bribe,  would  vote  with  the 
second  class ;  and  the  remainder,  although  not  improved,  could  not 
make  a  worse  use  of  the  franchise  through  the  introduction  of  the 
ballot.  With  reference  to  the  second  class,  those  who  really  pot* 
sess  that "  sense  of  responsibility,"  which  "  Philomathee  "  mentions, 
they  would  vote  equally  as  well  with  the  ballot  as  without  it.  Thus 
we  see  that,  apart  from  coercion,  the  ballot  would  not  in  any  way 
lessen  the  number  of  those  who  rightly  use  their  votes,  but  would 
rather  tend  to  increase  it  by  preventing  bribery.  And  when  we 
consider  the  ballot  in  relation  to  its  effect  upon  the  coercion  now 
existing,  we  know  that  by  the  use  of  it,  class  2  above  referred  to 
would  be  largely  increased ;  for  although  it  is  very  well  for  "  Philo- 
mathee "  to  write  about  honest  men  always  acting  rightly  in  public, 
we  know  that  voters  are  but  men,  and  that,  as  such,  the  loss  of 
money,  of  a  situation,  of  a  farm,  or  of  a  customer,  is  a  serious  con* 
sideration  to  many  of  them,  and  operates  powerfully  when  they 
exercise  their  right  to  vote ;  but  remove  all  tear  of  any  such  loss, 

flace  voters  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  vote  without  a  possi- 
ility  of  any  injury  resulting  to  them  for  voting  conscientiously, 
in  other  words,  have  the  ballot,  and  then  large  numbers  of  electors 
who  now  dare  not  vote  as  their  conscience  dictates,  for  well-known 
reasons,  will  join  those  who  now  vote  for  the  publio  good ;  and 
hence  we  see  that  instead  of  the  state  losing  its  "  security  from  the 
selfishness  of  men,"  it  will  derive  additional  benefit  from  the  use 
of  the  ballot,  by  the  increase  of  those  voters  included  in  class  2 
above  mentioned. 

Any  such  fears  as  those  which  "  Philomathes"  appears  to  entertain 
as  to  the  state  being  endangered,  if  men  were  to  vote  without  being 
subjected  to  public  scrutiny,  are  almost  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  termed  "  womanish  fears ;"  they 
are  certainly  groundless  and  absurd.  Those  nations  which  use  the 
ballot  are  all  evidence  of  the  folly  of  such  fears.  If  they  have  any 
reason  in  them,  how  is  it  that  both  our  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  with  a  much  more  extended  suffrage,  have  flourished,  and 
that  their  Governments  are  firm  and  their  people  prosperous  with 
the  ballot  in  use  amongBt  them  P 

"Philomathes"  states  that  "publicity  of  voting  .  .  •  is  the  safe- 
guard of  the  elector's  honesty,"  but  experience  proves  that  the 
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reverse  is  really  the  case;  that  instead  of  "  publicity  "  Toeing*' 
safeguard  of  the  elector's  honesty/'  it  is  very  frequently  the  n> 
¥y  which  the  elector  is  made  dishonest;  for  it  is  through  voting 
being  public  that  bribery  and  intimidation  are  rendered  success* 
fld ;  and  if  this  publicity  did  not  exist,  these  two  evils  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  commencement  of  this  article)  would  be  prevented. 

"  Philomathes  "  also  says,  "  I  do  not  contend  that  secret  voting  is 
un-English,  though  that  might  be  maintained"  but  it  is  fortunate 
for  that  gentleman's  reputation  as  a  debater  that  he  did  not  en- 
deavour to  prove  this,  for  if  he  had,  he  would  certainly  have  failed, 
it  is  far  more  "  un-English  "  for  men  in  this  land  of  liberty  to  be 
obliged  to  vote  against  their  consciences,  or  to  sell  their  votes  for 
money,  than  to  resort  to  the  ballot.  And  anything  known  in 
England  above  two  hundred  years  ago  is  scarcely  an  innovation 
en  English  customs.  The  ballot  was  used  in  1637,  as  proved  by 
an.  order  in  council  of  Charles  I.,  forbidding  its  use  by  certain  cor- 
porations in  the  City  of  London  which  had  already  adopted  it; 
ad  in  1710  a  bill  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Wortley  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  passed  that  House,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  How  then  can  the  ballot  be  "  un-English?"  And  still  mere 
ridiculous  is  it  to  say  that  to  introduce  it  would  be  to  "  American- 
ise  our  institutions,'  for  the  ballot  was  in  use  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  ages  before  the  present  American  nation  ex- 
isted. But  even  if  the  ballot  were  an  American  invention,  would 
it  be  any  the  worse  for  that  P  Surely  not ;  we  may,  in  this  respect; 
as  in  some  others,  advantageously  "  Americanize  our  institutions?" 
end  great  indeed  must  be  the  paucity  of  real  arguments  amongst 
the  opponents  of  the  ballot,  for  them  to  use  such  a  cry  as  tins* 
which,  although  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  present  debate,  is 
often  employed  by  them. 

"  Philomathes  "  has  compared  the  ballot  to  a  patch  over  an  eating 
nicer ;  but  it  should  rather  be  viewed  as  the  medicine,  or  ointment, 
which  the  surgeon  uses,  when  he  cannot  cut  out  the  diseased  part, 
to  allay  the  mischief  it  might  occasion  to  the  body ;  for  we  oanaet 
out  out  the  diseased  part,  *.  e.,  we  cannot  prevent  persons  having 
power  in  the  shape  of  money  and  land,  but  we  can  prevent  the 
improper  use  of  that  power  in  elections  by  applying  the  ointment, 
er  using  the  medicine,  ».  e.t  by  having  the  ballot. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  oppose  the  ballot  are, 
generally  speaking,  those  who  never  can  feel  the  necessity  for  it, 
and  that  those  who  favour  it  are  those  who  experience  that  co- 
ercion, and  are  cognizant  of  that  corruption,  which  the  ballot  alone 
will  prevent, — those  who  practically  know  the  want  of  the  ballot,  and 
those  who  would  feel  its  effects.  Let  us  remember,  also,  that  under 
the  present  disgraceful  election  system  many  men  who  are  qualified 
by  learning,  experience,  and  intelligence,  to  become  members  of 
Parliament,  are  debarred  from  that  honour;  not  having  interest 
or  wealth  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  defeat  the  "  suckling"  aris- 
tocrats and  wealthy  stupids  who  oppose  them ;  but  that,  if  we 
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hast  the  ballot,  these  latter  would  stand  no  chance  when  oppeeed  to 
the?  Former. 

And  let  to  remember  that  the  ballot  will  effectually  prevent  a 
incurrence  of  those  disgraceful,  "  un-English "  riots  which  took 
place  at  kst  election ;  wil  1  enable  every  man  to  rote  according  to  hi* 
conscience,  and  will  render  bribery  impracticable.  Let  us  hare  the 
taHot  now.  Amid  the  existing  relationship  between  capital  and  la* 
hour,  landlord  and  tenant,  customer  and  tradesman,  it  is  necessary 
ih  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  the?'  screw."  Yes,  let  us  then  adopt 
ft  at  once,  its  use  will  be  the  death-blow  to  bribery  and  coercion, 
sad.  will  mark  the  commencement  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  our 
land  whan,  our  voters  being  free  to  rote  according  to  their  oon~ 
a*ifflaf*w>  England  may  baiter  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  "the  land  of 
the* free ;"  when  the  sale  of  votes,  and  the  purchase  of  aaaat  in  Pat* 
tenant  for  money,  shall  be  unknown ;  and  when  every  one  who 
ejeewpiee  a  place  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall  will  owe  hia  peeitioa,  not 
to  the  influence  of  capitalists  and  landowners,  but  to  the  oonaoien- 
feme  votes  of  free  electors. 

GsoBonra. 

MOJLTIVE  ABTICL1.— III. 

la  it  ever  a  good  thing  to  allow  those  who  have  suffered  from 
the  operation  of  any  law  or  custom  to  be  the  judges  of  whether 
that  law  or  custom  is  right,  proper,  and  fit  to  be  continued  P  la  it 
advisable  that  the  abolition  or  perpetuation  of  a  speeifio  item  of 
legislation  should  be  relegated  to  the  decision  of  those  who  have 
experienced  the  evil  effects  of  things  as  they  are  P  Is  it  not  a  most 
imperative  requisition,  in  regard  to  a  fair  and  honest  decision,  that 
ttke  party  adjudicating  should  be  in  a  position  to  be  an  impartial 
amd  uninterested  thinker  upon  the  question  submitted  for  settle* 
msmtP  A  great  deal  has  been  made  by  advocates  for  the  ballot 
e£  the  conversion  of  certain  Cabinet  ministers  to  a  sense  of  the 
nsMMMMitj  of  securing  secrecy  of  vote— notably  of  the  change  of 
fp^f™*  on  this  topic  said  to  have  passed  over  the  minds  of  our 
present  premier,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  whom  the  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland  most  injudiciously  designated  "  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom," 
the  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  &c.t  who  have 
Been  ousted  from  the  seats  they  coveted  by  the  votes  of  those  who 
had  the  suffrage.  This  very  fact  takes  away  from  the  value  of 
their  conversion — for  conversion  from  motives  appertaining  to  self 
are  always  regarded  with  distrust  by  honest  Englishmen.  We 
think,  then,  that  the  sudden  conversion  of  so  many  statesmen  to  a 
fwnir  of  the  necessity  of  the  ballot,  instead  of  its  being  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  question,  and  a  proof  of  its  advantageousnesa* 
constitutes  a  grave  cause  for  doubt  aa  to  ita  advisability ,  and  is  some 
usjlp  to  all  those  who  (xmgratulate-  the  cause  of  the  Ballot  on  its 
*Msnt  acquisitions. 

Qfc  the  fallacy  of  the  anal  smments  for  the  ballot  I  oannot 
but  believe  that  the  2V»w.iej  mainly  right  when,  it  remarks  thatv— 
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«*  The  single  and  essential  objection  to  the  ballot  is  that  it  treats  the  voter 
as  exercising  a  right  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  is  no  more  responsible  to 
the  public  than  he  is  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  he  may  spend  the 
money  in  his  pocket.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  a  man's  rote  it 
his  private  property,  instead  of  being  what  it  really  is — a  privilege  allowed 
him  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  which  may  be  taken  away  from  him 
the  moment  he  abuses  it.  If  the  franchise  were,  indeed,  a  private  possession, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  see  on  what  ground  we  forbid  its  possessor  from 
telling  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Why  is  bribery  a  misdemeanour,  and  upon 
what  principle  have  we  proceeded  in  sending  judges  with  extraordinary 
powers  through  the  country  to  search  out  and  punish  those  who  commit 
it?  Why  were  Great  Yarmouth  and  Totnest  disfranchised  in  1867,  and 
why  is  Norwich  at  this  hour  in  danger  of  a  suspension  of  the  privilege  of 
tending  representatives  to  Parliament  P  Clearly,  in  all  we  do  and  all  we 
think  on  this  subject,  we  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  the  right  of 
Toting  is  a  right  allowed  by  the  community  to  those  who  {rive  promise  that 
they  will  exercise  it  for  the  public  benefit  alone— a  right  liable  to  be  with- 
drawn if  Pjoof  be  adduced  that  this  condition  of  enjoying  it  be  neglected  or 
broken.  The  ballot  can  be  justified  only  on  a  different  view.  It  indicates 
what  we  cannot  help  calling  a  low  tone  of  political  morality,  and  its  adop- 
tion cannot  be  excused  except  in  the  last  necessity  as  a  remedy  for  worse 
evils." 

This,  in  our  opinion,  sets  entirely  at  rest  the  argument  of  right, 
and  we  think  that  the  Spectator  has  given  the  argument  for  the 
policy  of  the  ballot  a  moat  complete  overthrow  in  the  few  brief 
but  pithy  words  which  we  subjoin : — 

"Shut  out  publicity,  and  we  let  in  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  influ- 
ences under  which  a  crowd  can  act — caprice,  arbitrariness,  the  fiat  of  a  mere 
concurrence  of  wishes.  The  despot  acts  under  a  restraint — the  restraint  of 
respect  for  the  nobles  and  the  people.  An  aristocracy  acts  under  a  restraint 
—the  restraint  of  respect  for  the  masses,  before  whom  it  is  powerless.  Bat 
a  democracy  acts  under  no  restraint,  except  deferenoe  to  its  own  reason  and 
justice.  Protect  each  unit  of  the  democracy  from  all  fear  of  being  tried  by 
the  common  standard  of  reason  and  justice,  and  you  tend  to  generate, 
instead  of  a  steady  public  opinion,  a  fickle  popular  caprice." 

Another  and  a  very  potent  argument  against  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot  now  is  that  it  would  be  ineffective,  would,  in  fact,  pro- 
duce consequences  worse  than  those  we  are  anxious  to  avoid.  This 
has  been  well  put  by  a  writer  in  the  newspaper  press,  thus ; — 

**  Secret  voting  would  have  quite  the  reverse  effect  to  that  which  it 
expected.  It  would  legalize,  rather  than  put  down,  bribery  and  corruption ; 
for  how  could  a  man  be  said  to  have  received  a  bribe  for  his  vote,  when  no 
one  could  tell  how  he  had  voted  f  and  a  man  might  sell  his  vote,  and  yet 
not  be  scoundrel  enough  to  cheat  the  buyer  out  of  what  he  had  bought  and 
paid  for.  Many  men  would  leave  their  party  and  principles  for  the  pros- 
pect of  patronage,  or  charities,  or  loaves  and  fishes,  if  they  could  do  to 
secretly,  who  would  not  dare  to  do  it  openly." 
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Publicity  is  the  safeguard  of  truth,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  the  long 
run,  the  safeguard  of  self-interest.  Bat  publicity  is  not  only  s  safe- 
guard, it  is  a  necessity,  for  (as  the  Spectator  has  said) : — 

"An  opinion  on  public  affairs  formed  in  secret,  and  not  tested  or  justified 
by  public  expression  at  all,  wants  altogether  the  principal  guarantees  of 
sound  public  opinion.  What  you  encourage  by  the  shade  and  shelter  of 
secrecy  is  not  the  growth  of  a  sound  public  opinion,  but  of  a  variety  of 
units  of  strictly  private  opinion  about  public  mat  ten— a  very  different 
thing,  and  an  infinitely  less  valuable  thing.  What  is  the  value  of  a  strictly 
private  view  on  any  subject,  before  it  has  been  moulded  and  sifted  by  sub-* 
mission  to  the  test  of  criticism,  and  remark  from  those  who  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  its  deficiencies  or  excesses  ?  What  is  the  value  of 
a  strictly  individual  opinion  even  on  domestic  matters  unless  it  has  run  the 
gauntlet  of  family  criticism  and  discussion  ?  What  is  the  worth  of  any 
opinion  on  political  matters,  concealed  from  general  view,  formed  in  the 
dark,  and  formed,  therefore,  without  that  reference  to  the  necessity  of  justi- 
fying and  defending  it  to  others,  which  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  both 
of  sincerity  and  accuracy,  namely,  that  it  proceeds  from  personal  con- 
viction, and  that  it  proceeds  from  a  personal  conviction  not  founded  entirely 
on  one-sided  considerations  ?  Certainly  very  much  less  than  of  political 
convictions  which  are  prepared  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  adverse  criticism, 
and  formed,  therefore,  under  a  sense  of  publie  responsibility.** 

An  election  is  intended  to  bring  into  focus  and  force  the  publie 
opinion  on  political  matters,  but  the  ballot  would  only  supply  us, 
at  best,  with  a  key  to  the  private  opinions  of  men.  Healthy 
opinion  cannot,  we  affirm,  be  formed  without  free,  open,  and 
impartial  discussion.  Even  thinkers  who  hare  elaborately  reflected 
on  important  subjects  are  apt  to  take  crotchets  for  truths  and 
points  for  panaceas,  unless  they  have  had  opportunities  of  subject- 
ing their  theoretical  principles  to  the  review  and  consideration  of 
other  minds.  How  little,  then,  can  the  less  .reflective  and  more 
impatient  of  men  be  likely  to  arrive  at  truth  without  due  delibera- 
tion exercised  on  political  subjects !  But  due  deliberation  cannot 
be  exercised  by  ordinary  thinkers  without  debate— the  advocacy, 
fro  and  eon.,  of  every  proposal ;  for  ordinary  thinkers  have  no  skill 
in  originating  thought,  even  when  they  have  the  capacity  for  judg- 
ing of  its  correctness  when  stated.  The  ballot  is  an  extinguisher 
of  free  discussion,  because  it  implies  that  a  man's  political  opinions 
ought  to  be  kept  secret,  that  he  ought  not  to  let  the  likelihood  of 
how  he  is  about  to  vote,  or  has  voted,  leak  out.  If  this  is  not 
meant,  wherefore  the  use  of  secrecy  of  voting  P  If  opinions  are  to 
be  proclaimed,  why  the  ballot  P  Any  one  who  thinks  in  public— 
that  is,  who  speaks,  converses,  or  writes  politics — must  let  bis 
opinions  and  leanings  be  known,  and  hence  the  ballot  would  be 
useless  to  him.  As  a  corollary  to  the  ballot  we  must  have  con- 
cealed opinions,  we  must  not  only  have  anonymity  of  journalism, 
but  we  must  cut  out  of  the  realm  of  converse  and  publio  considera- 
tion all  politics  and  political  reflections.  This  would  be  trimming 
our  sails  with  a  vengeance.  But  this  is  not  freedom  of  thought, 
1869.  o 
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liberty  of  political  action.  As  an  able  writer  in  the  Coventry 
Herald  has  said, — 

"We  want  not  only  that  every  man  should  be  taught  intellectually  what 
is  right,  but  that  he  should  be  taught  above  all  things  to  stand  up  for  it, 
regardless  of  consequences.  This  only  is  true  manhood,  or  angelhood  either, 
as  Milton  puts  it, — 

"To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  Though  worlds  judge  us  perverse." 

It  matters  comparatively  little  which  way  a  man  votes,  so  that  he  stands  up 
Ofenly  for  what  he  thinks  right.  Public  opinkn  rules  in  England,  and  no 
party  can  do  much  wrong  so  long  as  that  opinion  is  openly  and  fearlessly 
expressed,  and  not  by  ballot-box.  Protection  to  the  voter  indeed !  By  all 
means  let  the  voter  be  protected,  but  let  it  be  by  standing  up  like  an 
Englishman  and  meeting  the  oppressor,  and  the  briber,  and  the  men  who 
would  use  any  kind  -of  coercion,  face  to  face,  in  open  daylight,  and  don't  let 
us  seek  protection  by  hiding  ourselves.1* 

The  true  political  freeman  is  not  fascinated  by  the  lore  of 
popularity,  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  unpopularity  from  sympathy 
with  an  unpopular  cause  or  an  unpopular  name.  Such  thinkers' 
pursue  the  right,  and — 

"  Through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  side*  round 
Environed,  win  their  way,  harder  beset 
And  more  endangered  than  when  Argo  passed 
Through  Bosphorus,  betwixt  the  jutting  rocks.'* 

Any  man  who  holds  opinions  by  conviction  cannot  stifle  their 
utterance.  They  come  out  of  him  as  naturally  as  water  descends 
the  hill  slopes,  and  to  him,  therefore,  the  ballot  affords  no  conceal* 
ment.  Unless  thought  be  concealed  what  is  the  use  of  the  ballot? 
Voting  is  only  the  registration  of  thought,  its  formation  is  a  prior 
process.  There  can  be  no  free  debate  where  there  is  either  need  foe 
or  anxiety  to  conceal  opinions,  and  therefore  the  ballot  is  antago- 
nistic to  free  debate,  to  mat  a  re  deliberation  and  cultured  thought, 
and  opposed  to  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  mankind : 
and  this  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  no  political  opinion  formed 
without  the  sense  of  public  responsibility  can  be  sound,  and  the 
habit  of  secrecy  in  the  delivery  of  opinion  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote a  habit  of  secrecy  in  forming  it — in  other  words,  a  habit  of 
giving  weight  to  mere  private  taste  and  irresponsible  preference* 
in  political  life  generally.  T.  B.  P. 
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AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICL1.— III. 

Fob  the  affirmative  of  the  question  now  debated,  we  hare  the 
highest  of  all  authority— that  of  God. 

A  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  consists  of  proverbs.  And  when 
Christ  was  on  the  earth,  He  employed  such  proverbs  as  were  current 
among  the  people  of  Palestine  at  that  time.  In  the  synaff ogoe  of 
Nazareth  He  referred  to  the  proverb,  "Physician,  heal  thyself;" 
also  to  that,  "  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  bat  in  his  own 
country ;"  and  at  the  wel£  of  Sychar  he  quoted  the  saving  or  pro- 
verb, "  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth."  In  one  of  the  historical 
books  of  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13)  we  have  a  reference  to  a 
proverb  of  the  ancients,  "  Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked." 
To  say,  therefore,  thatproverbs  are  not  worth  studying,  is  to  dis- 
parage the  wisdom  of  God,  who  has  employed  them  for  die  purpose 
of  imparting  instruction  to  his  creatures. 

ProverbB  are  worth  studying  because  in  them  wisdom  is  gathered 
up,  condensed,  and  fixed  in  a  few  words.  They  are  quintessences 
of  wisdom. 

That  proverbs  are  worth  studying  will  be  evident  if  we  closely 
observe  what  kindness,  prudence,  patience,  equity,  and  perseverance 
are  inculcated  by  them.  Also  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  which 
they  display,  and  the  useful  hints',  wise  counsels,  and  weighty 
admonitions  which  they  offer  on  the  most  important  points,  show 
that  proverbs  are  worth  studying.  Let  us  briefly  notice  some 
proverbs  which  display  the  qualities  we  have  just  spoken  of  as 
enforced  by  them.  And  first  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Book 
which  beyond  all  others  demands  our  respect  and  careful  considera- 
tion. In  that  Book  we  have  the  following, — "  Hatred  stirreth  up 
strifes,  but  love  covereth  all  sins."  In  this  proverb  we  not  only 
have  expressed  what  is  of  common  occurrence  between  man  and 
man,  that  hatred  in  the  heart  of  a  man  against  his  neighbour  finds 
causes  of  contention,  and  by  various  means  stirs  up  quarrels,  while 
love  hides  and' bears  with  failings,  but  we  have  also  a  deeper  signi- 
fication, an  utterance  of  the  greatest  of  all  Bible  truths,  even  that 
of  the  love  of  God  covering  and  blotting  out  the  sins  of  His  crea- 
tures. "  He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely ;  but  he  that 
perverteth  his  ways  shall  be  known."  How  true,  and  how  full  of 
meaning !  He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,  or  safely, 
and  has  no  cause  for  either  fear  or  shame ;  but  he  that  perverteth 
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his  ways,  who  walks  crookedly  and  craftily,  has  his  tricks  and  artful- 
ness sooner  or  later  discovered.  "  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith 
the  buyer ;  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth."  What 
a  picture  in  a  few  words  of  the  continual  practice  of  men  who  when 
buying  profess  that  the  commodity  they  are  in  want  of  is  of  small 
value,  and  when  they  have  purchased  it  boast  of  their  bargain,  and 
pride  themselves  on  the  cleverness  of  the  fraudulent  manner  in 
which  they  have  obtained  it !  "  Whoso'keepeth  his  mouth  and  his 
tongue  keepeth  his  soul  from  troubles."  This  proverb  is  worth 
studying  for  the  fulness  of  truth  it  contains,  reminding  us  that  he 
who  bridles  his  tongue,  who  is  careful  to  speak  nothing  that  is 
untrue,  who  speaks  sincerely  and  without  dissimulation,  who 
abstains  from  ill  language,  and  who  on  many  matters  avoids 
speaking  anything,  even  truth,  escapes  many  sorrows  which 
those  who  give  their  tongues  too  much  liberty  become 
involved  in.  "  He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno- 
cent." He  who  is  inordinately  anxious  to  get  riches  is  by  that 
immoderate  desire  tempted  to  use  unlawful  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes.  "  A  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his 
mother  to  shame/'  is  a  truth  which  few  need  go  far  to  find  an 
illustrative  instance  of.  We  frequently  meet  with  a  child  who 
has  been  left  to  hmself,  who  has  been  under  no  parental  restraint, 
who  has  been  left  to  his  own  way ;  and  when  we  meet  with 
such  a  sight  we  see  too  that  such  a  child  bringeth  his  mother  to 
shame,  for  he  does  those  things  which  grieves  his  parents  and  bring 
disgrace  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  proverbs  other  than  those 
which  are  found  in  Holy  Writ.  "  Extremes  meet."  On  this  short 
sentence  what  a  volume  might  be  written !  In  how  many  ways  is 
its  truth  verified !  Old  age  terminates  in  a  second  childhood. 
Extreme  cold  has  the  effect  of  extreme  heat.  The  extremities  of 
joy  and  grief  each  find  vent  in  tears.  The  same  person  is  often 
both  flatterer  and  calumniator,  and  another  is  full  of  both  cruelty 
and  self-indulgence.  "  Before  fording  the  river  do  not  curse  Mrs. 
Alligator,"  is  a  proverb  among  the  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  and  ad- 
monishes us  not  wantonly  to  provoke  any  one  in  whose  power  we 
may  soon  be.  "  He  that  lies  down  with  dogs  shall  rise  up  with 
fleas,"  reminds'us  what  we  may  expect  will  be  the  consequence  of  evil 
companionship.  "  He  expects  better  bread  than  can  be  made  of 
wheat,"  warns  us  against  unreasonable  expectations,  against  looking 
for  more  from  any  thing  or  situation  than  it  can  or  is  likely  to 
afford  us.  "  Measure  thy  cloth  ten  times ;  thou  canst  cut  it  but 
once,"  admonishes  us  to  consider  often  and  carefully  a  step  which, 
once  taken,  is  irrevocable.  "  One  foe  is  too  many,  and  a  hundred 
friends  too  lew,"  expresses  a  truth  with  which  most  people  are 
practically  conversant, — that  hatred  is  often  a  more  active  principle 
than  love ;  that  the  love  of  our  friends  may  be  passive,  while  the 
enmity  of  our  foe  will  be  active.  "  One  father  can  support  ten 
children ;  ten  children  cannot  support  one  father,"  points  to  the 
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fact  of  the  greater  strength  of  the  paternal  than  of  the  filial 
affection. 

"  Do  eril  and  look  for  like."  Thii  prorerb  fully  accords  with  the 
declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  that  at  we  mete  to  others ,  so  shall  it  be 
meted  to  us,  and  its  truth  is  in  every -day  experience  continually 
verified.  "  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  illustrious  to  be  hated,"  is  a 
saying  in  which  much  is  comprehended,  as  the  great  in  every  walk 
oflife,  those  who  have  been  before  their  fellows,  could  amply  testify ; 
such  have  ever  had  to  experience  the  hatred  of  envy,  conscious 
inferiority,  and  interest  in  things  as  they  exist.  "When  gold 
speaks  all  tongues  are  silent,"  happily  yet  unhappily  expresses  the 
undue  influence  of  wealth  in  overcoming  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  its  possessors,  and  shutting  men's  mouths  even  when  they  know 
that  they  ought  to  speak.  "Speculation  is  a  word  that  sometimes 
begins  with  the  second  letter,  has  received  over-abundant  con- 
firmation in  our  own  times,  as  the  annals  of  law  courts  and  the 
experience  of  many  can  testify. 

Proverbs  are  worth  studying  because  they  frequently  display 
certain  local  or  national  features,  and  express  certain  circumstances 
peculiar  to  their  own  birth-land,  so  much  so  that  they  could  hardly 
nave  sprung  into  existence  elsewhere.  Thus,  "  March  in  January, 
January  in  March  I  fear,"  expresses  the  fact  in  England  we  fre- 
quently have  in  January  the  weather  which  is  seasonable  in  March, 
and  in  such  a  case  we  usually  have  in  March  the  weather  which  is 
or  would  be  more  seasonable  in  January.  "  Drought  never  bred 
dearth  in  England,"  is  a  proverb  peculiarly  applicable  to  our 
"  weeping  climate,"  for  in  such  seasons  the  grain  is  good  and  heavy, 
of  which  we  hsd  a  striking  exemplification  in  the  unusually  fine 
wheat  crop  produced  in  the  uncommonly  dry  summer  of  1868. 
"  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  is  another  English  proverb  in 
which  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  variable  weather  of  our 
own  country.  "The  world  is  a  carcass,  and  they  who  gather 
round  it  are  dogs,"  bespeaks  itself  to  belong  to  Eastern  lands, 
where  dogs  are  the  scavengers.  So  the  proverb,  "  When  the  tale 
of  bricks  is  doubled,  Moses  comes,"  shows  itself  to  be  of  Jewish 
birth,  and  to  allude  to  the  wonderful  circumstances  of  the  history 
of  that  people  which  is  contained  in  Exod.  v. 

Other  proverbs,  again,  show  that  certain  things  are  felt  to  be  true 
by  all  nations,  inasmuch  as  by  all  they  are  proverbially  expressed. 
Tims,  "  The  receiver's  as  bad  as  the  thief,"  "  He  fins  as  much  who 
holds  the  sack  as  he  who  puts  into  it,"  are  respectively  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  expression  of  the  same  truth. 

Proverbs  are  worth  studying  because  frequently  they  have 
grown  out  of  an  incident  to  which  they  but  faintly  allude,  and  as 
a  consequence  they  are  fully  intelligible  only  when  the  incident  is 
understood  out  of  which  they  have  prown.  Thus  the  proverb, "  He 
has  gold  of  Toulouse,  "had  itsorigin  in  the  circumstance  of  the  Roman 
consul  Caepio  taking  the  city  of  Toulouse,  and  possessing  himself  of 
its  great  wealth  by  a  very  perfidious  act.     Calamities  afterwards 
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fell  thick  on  both  him  and  his,  which  were  viewed  by 'the  sense  men 
had  of  a  God  of  retributive  justice,  as  having  been  brought  on  him 
by  his  wicked  gains,  and  thus  the  proverb  has  come  to  oe  applied 
to  such  as  have  by  similar  means  enriched  themselves  and  exposed 
themselves  to  similar  consequences.  So  with  the  Spanish  proverb, 
"  Let  that  which  is  lost  be  for  God,"  the  origin  of  which  is  stated 
by  a  Spanish  writer  to  have  been  this :— The  father  of  a  family  dis- 
posing of  his  goods  on  his  death-bed,  willed  that  a  cow  which  had 
strayed,  should,  if  found,  be  for  his  children ;  if  not,  for  God.  This 
proverb  is  worth  inspection  and  study,  for  it  expresses  the  subtlety 
of  the  evil  in  the  human  heart,  which  ofUimes  gives  to  God  that 
which  costs  us  nothing, — that  from  which,  in  short,  we  expect  no 
profit. 

Proverbs  are  worth  studying  because  they  discover  the  spirit, 
the  manners,  the  opinions,  the  superstitions,  the  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  been  current.  Thus  the  proverbs 
of  Greece  contain  such  allusions  to  the  early  incidents  of  their  own 
history,  and  to  the  legends  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  as  to  give 
evidence  of  the  high  intellectual  training  of  the  people,  and  that  that 
training  was  diffused  through  the  nation.  A  great  number  of  the 
Roman  proverbs  relate  to  farming,  and  thus  bear  witness  to  that 
great  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits  which  was  a  striking  feature 
in  the  old  Italian  life.  The  proverb  current  in  Egypt,  "  Do  no 
good,  and  thou  shall  find  no  evil,"  reveals  that  country  as  one  the 
rulers  of  which  have  an  instinctive  hostility  to  all  goodness ;  where 
they  punish,  but  never  reward ;  and  where  to  be  unnoticed  by 
them  is  the  highest  ambition  of  their  subjects.  W.  H.  asserts  that 
proverbs  "  are  almost  all  full  of  expositions  of  meanness,  selfish- 
ness, cunning,  and  unworthy  dispositions."  And  again  he  remarks, 
"  We  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  worse  collection  of  advice  than 
is  to  be  found  among  proverbs."  Against  these  remarks  of  W.  H. 
we  place  the  statements  of  Archbishop  Trench,  who,  in  his  book  on 

firoverbs,  displays  an  acquaintance  with  the  popular  sayings  in  at 
sast  te  i  different  languages,  and  who  informs  us  that  a  collection  of 
Spanish  proverbs  only,  used  by  him  contains  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand.  He  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  be  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  In  his  book  on  proverbs  and  their  lessons,  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  some  portions  of  this  article,  he 
writes,  "  The  comparative  paucity  of  unworthy  proverbs  is  a  very 
noticeable  fact."  And  again,  "Immoral  proverbs,  rank  weeds 
among  the  wholesome  corn,  are  comparatively  rare.  In  the  mi- 
nority with  all  people,  they  are  immeasurably  in  the  minority  with, 
most." 

Seeing,  then,  that  proverbs  have  been  employed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  instruction,  caution  against  evil,  encouragement  to  what  is 
right,  and  reproof  of  the  wrong,  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  by  some 
of  the  wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  that  they  are 
full  of  information  as  to  the  spirit  and  customs  of  various  nations, 
we  believe  them  to  be  worth  studying.  S.  8. 
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VB4ATIVB  JLBTICLB.— III. 

"  As  stale  as  a  proverb  "  has  itself  become  a  proverb.  Erasmus 
does  say  that  "  a  proverb  is  a  celebrated  saving  famous  for  its  re- 
markable elegancy,  wit,  and  novelty/'  but  I  fail  to  see  the  remark- 
able elegancy  of  the  adage,  *•  As  rare  as  a  black  swan  or  a  white 
crow ;  "  ••  Old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff;  "  and  "  Every  man 
has  his  price."  I  cannot  discern  the  "  remarkable  wit "  in  "  Be 
just  before  yon  are  generous  ; "  "  Ooa  at  a  time  is  good  fishing  ; " 
or  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  I  am  equally 
incapable  of  seeing  "  remarkable  novelty  "  in  "  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together ; "  M It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good; "  and 
"Take  care  of  number  one,"  or  "Man,  mind  thyself."  These 
phrases  appear  to  me  undiluted  commonplace  words,  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  appreciable  sense — less  than  the  shadows  of  thought. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  singularly  remarkable  for  poverty  of  idea 
and  low  in  moral  principle — not  at  all  equal  to  many  phrases  quot- 
able from  old  writers,  which  have  not  attained  the  dignity  or  re- 
putation of  proverbs.  I  would  instance  as  examples  Bishop  Por- 
teous's  sayings,  "One  murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero;" 
"  War  its  thousands  slays,  peace  its  ten  thousands."  Blair's  ren- 
dering of  a  saying  borrowed  from  Dante,  "  Of  joys  departed  never  to 
return,  how  painful  the  remembrance,"  and  Tennyson's  repetition  of 
the  same  in  the  words  ! — 

"  Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows  is  remembering  happier  things." 

Nor  are  such  pithy,  pregnant,  and  perspicuous  phrases  scarce  in 
English  literature.  We  might  quote  them  in  hundreds,  of  which 
the  following  form  a  specimen  few. 

From  Gray  we  get — 

*'  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 
"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 
"  A  favourite  has  no  friend." 

"  Bich  windows  that  eiolude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

Thomson  supplies — 

"Loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

"  Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

"  'Tis  the  great  birthright  of  mankind  to  die." 

"To  put  the  power 
Of  sovereign  rule  into  the  good  man's  hand 
Is  giving  peace  and  happiness  to  millions." 
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"  Bash  fruitless  war,  from  wanton  glory  waged, 
la  onlj  splendid  murder." 

"  The  cruel  cannot  weep." 

"Keep  virtue's  simple  path  before  jour  eyes, 
Nor  think  from  evil  good  can  eter  rise. 

Addison  yields  these  among  many  :— 

"  Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  erery  soil." 

u  When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station." 

"  A  day  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage." 

Bat  not  in  old  writers  only  are  these  gems  of  thought  to  be 
found ;  the  moderns  have  them  too.  Thomas  Campbell  is  prolific 
in  such  passages,  e.  g.9 — 

"'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 
"Like  angels'  visits  few  and  far  between." 

"To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die." 

"To bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate.'* 

"Coming  events  oast  their  shadows  before." 

Byron  is  quite  a  quarry  of  quotations  : — 

M  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraph's  might  despair." 

"  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame." 
"  Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty." 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen !    Know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ?  " 

"Tears  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb, 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim." 

"  Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death." 

"  As  falls  the  dew  on  quenchless  sands, 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands." 
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"  Tie  strange  but  true ;  for  troth  is  always  strange, 
Stranger  than  fiction." 

"  The  many  still  most  labour  for  the  one." 

"  'Tis  pleasant  sore  to  see  one's  name  in  print, 
A  book's  a  book  although  there's  nothing  in't." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  living  and  winged  words  of  poetry  which 
excel  the  wit,  wisdom,  and  worth  of  proverbs.  And  there  are  many 
more  where  these  came  from  and  elsewhere. 

IL  H.  Home,  in  his  "  Orion/'  says, — 

M  Secure  is  he  who  on  himself  relies." 

M  He  conquers  not  who  flies,  unless  he  bear  conquest  within." 

"  The  circle  widens  as  the  world  spins  round." 

"'Tis  always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world." 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  wise,  aptly  expressed,  and  often  appli- 
cable words,  but  they  are  not  proverbs.  Proverbs  nearly  akin  in 
sentiment,  but  much  less  elegant  and  suggestive,  are — 

"  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 
"  He  may  change  his  clime  who  travels,  not  his  mind." 
"  The  world  is  wide  and  there's  room  in  it  for  us  all." 
cc  There's  aye  light  in  the  sky  if  we  could  see  it" 

But  who  in  their  sane  and  sober  senses  would  prefer  these  old 
said-saws  to  their  modern  instances  P  What  a  weight  of  contempt 
Milton  makes  Samson  express  for  popular  opinion  by  the  use  of  one 
word  which  includes  mean  calumny  and  senseless  judgment,  harsh 
thought  and  selfish  rejoicing  in  iniquity,  when  he  says, — 

"  Tell  me,  my  friends, 
Am  I  not  sung  and  proverbed  for  a  fool  in  every  street  ?  " 

This  complaint  is  beautifully  borrowed  by  Milton  from  his  pre- 
decessor in  divine  song — David.  "  I  made  sackcloth  also  my  gar- 
ment ;  and  I  became  a  proverb  to  them.  They  that  sit  in  the  gate 
speak  against  me  ;  and  I  was  the  song  of  the  drunkards  "  (Psa. 
brix.  11,  12). 

If  it  is  true  as  Pope  has  said,  in  words  which  ought  surely  to  have 
become  proverbial,  it  is,  that — 

"  True  expression,  like  the  unchanging  sun, 
Clears  and  improves  whatever  it  shines  upon ; 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none." 

Can  the  following  "  saws  "  be  true  expressions  P  True  expression, 
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wo  must  remember,  is  an  essential  characteristic  attributed  to  the 
proverb,  for  your  type  proverb  must  be  witty,  elegant,  old,  yet 
new  and  true. 

"  There's  little  use  in  locking  the  stable  door  when  the  steed  is  stolen." 

"  Like  likes  like,"  yet  "  Likes  an  ill  mark." 

"  Two  of  a  trade  seldom  agree." 

"  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief." 

"  Raw  leather  will  stretch." 

"  A  baited  cat  is  as  fierce  as  a  lion." 

"  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

"  Out  of  the  brook  into  the  mire." 

"  Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 

cc  Long  absent,  soon  forgotten." 

"  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.'' 

"  Beggars  should  not  be  choosers." 

"A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning, 
A  rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight." 

Can  any  of  these  claim  as  their  own  truth,  novelty,  applicability, 
quaintness,  and  elegance  P  Or  can  they  for  a  moment  bear  com- 
parison with  those  poetic  phraaes  which  we  have  previously  quoted? 
Certainly  not,  and  hence  the  inferiority  of  proverbs  is  proved. 

I  do  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  scriptural  references  contained 
in  E.  A.'s  article  (p.  30).  The  Book  of  Proverbs  in  the  Bible  is  the 
wisdom  of  heaven  applied  to  earthly  life,  but  proverbs  are  as  a  rule 
of  the  earth  earthy,  often  carnal,  not  unfrequently  devilish.  The 
two  things  are  the  same  only  in  name,  and  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  the  fallacy  of  naming.  The  use  of  proverbs 
by  distinguished  writers,  urged  in  the  same  paper,  is  equally  falla- 
cious as  a  proof  that  proverbs  are  worth  studying.  These  writers 
were  appealing  to  the  crowd,  and  required  to  use  the  language  of 
the  crowd,  and  not  unfrequently  so  used  it  as  to  suggest  that  their 
new  thoughts  were  but  developments  of  old  saws.  Archbishop 
Whately's^i*  d*  esprit  shows  only  that  a  little  nonsense  now  and 
then  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men,  but  it  affords  no  proof  of  the 
worth  of  proverbs.  "  H.  W.,  jun.,M  calls  proverbs  "  the  philosophy 
of  common  sense**  but  he  surely  means,  as  "  Anti-P.V*  paper 
suggests,  commonplace.  He  has  not  been  very  successful  in  exhi- 
biting any  philosophy  in  them,  and  the  sense  has  been  so  common 
that  an  idiot  would  be  ashamed  to  be  considered  so  ignorant  as  to 
be  instructed  by  them.  In  our  opinion  for  men  to  whom  life  is 
earnest,  and  full  of  interests,  and  purposes,  and  duties,  "proverbs 
are  not  worth  studying."  C.  J.  A. 
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AFFIRM  ATIYB  ABTICLE. — IT. 

It  18  important,  before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  as  it 
stands,  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  harmony  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
fbur  Gospels.  To  do  this  we  most  inquire  who  were  their  authors, 
what  were  the  circumstances  of  writing,  and  what  the  purpose  of 
each. 

1.  Authorship. — "Two  of  them  were  written  by  apostles,  and 
two  by  apostolical  men."  The  two  former  write  as  eye-witnesses, 
the  two  latter  as  those  who  have  received  from  eye-witnesses  the 
accounts  of  the  events  they  record  snd  the  doctrines  they  teach. 
Several  theories  have  been  from  time  to  time  afloat  as  to  the  means 
of  information  these  historians  possessed.  But  after  much  rigid 
scrutiny  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  sources  were  oral  rather  than 
written,  and  we  need  not  on  this  ground  hesitate  to  accept  them 
because  of  the  general  uncertainty  that  belongs  to  traditional 
records,  when  we  reflect  that  the  writers  were  contemporary  with 
the  events  they  record,  were  either  eye-witnesses  or  instructed  by 
eye- witnesses,  and  when  they  were  under  the  guidance  ana 
instruction  of  that  Spirit  who  should  "bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance." 

2.  Circumstances,  Afc,  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the 
purpose  of  each. — Tradition  assigns  an  early  date  to  the  publication 
of  all  the  four  Gospels.  The  first  three  were  certainly  written 
before  70  a.d.,  and  the  last  must  have  appeared  about  the  end  of 
the  first  century.  As  the  Church  during  that  time  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  its  principal  teachers  had  not  nnfrequent  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  MS.  of  one 
evangelist  had  been  perused  by  each  of  the  others  before  the 
writing  of  his  own:  As  their  grand  object  was  one,  vis.,  the 
dissemination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  by 
means  of  a  biographical  narrative,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  one  would 
write  less  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  what  had  been  written  by 
the  other,  than  for  supplementing  it,  less  for  the  purpose  of  repeat- 
ing, than  of  extending  and  increasing  the  knowledge  which  the 
first  publication  of  the  life  of  Christ  had  given  rise  to.    Thus  the 
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three  synoptic  writers  whose  narratives  were  all  published  before 
the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century,  while 
confining  themselves  to  narratives  and  doctrines,  do  so  in  various 
degrees,  and  with  different  proportions  of  the  two.  Thus  Matthew, 
who  was  evidently  writing  to  Jews,  introduces  those  events  which 
tend  to  show  that  the  subject  of  his  narrative  was  no  other  than 
the  long-expected  Messiah ;  Mark,  who,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
compiled  his  Gospel  under  the  eve  of  Peter,  who  acted  as  his 
informant,  records  the  events  of  Christ's  life  with  a  simplicity  and 
minuteness  not  found  in  the  others,  and  evidently  intended  it  for  the 
Gentiles ;  while  Luke  makes  a  happy  combination  of  doctrine  and 
incident,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  tells  us,  of  setting  at  rest  the  idle 
rumours  current  regarding  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  having  been 
sufficiently  instructed  by  those  on  whose  testimony  he  could 
unhesitatingly  rely.  And  his  Gospel  is  especially  fitted  to  show 
that  not  only  was  Christ  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Saviour 
of  the  world ;  not  only  the  Deliverer  to  whom  the  finger  of  the 
past  had  pointed  for  ages,  with  ever-increasing  definiteness,  as  the 
root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  but  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  who 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  common  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Each  of  the  three,  while  coinciding  in  presenting  both  narrative 
and  doctrine,  has  thus  presented  the  two  in  different  proportions, 
according  as  the  particular  object  which  he  had  in  view  required. 

As  for  John's  Gospel,  which  was  certainly  written  after  the 
others,  and  when  the  author  was  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the 
events  he  recorded,  it  had  evidently  a  different  purpose  to  serve,— 
a  special  end  in  view.  Written  in  the  midst  of  the  Asiatic  philo- 
sophy, it  is  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer.  A  bare 
narration  of  facts  and  doctrines  would  have  been  insufficient  here ; 
the  question  of  Christ's  divinity  had  been  mooted,  and  was  jarring 
on  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Hence  this  Gospel  begins  with  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  "  Lamb  of  God," — the 
Logos, — the  Creator, — "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Throughout 
the  work  doctrine  and  reasoning  predominate,  little  narrative  is 
introduced, — only  what  had  been  omitted  by  the  others,  and  little 
more.  Hence  we  find  little  repetition  of  the  other  three  in  this 
fourth  Gospel,  little  in  common  except  the  great  Centre  of  the  whole 
— Christ  himself — and  the  tone  of  the  discourses  he  so  elaborately 
records.  But  we  find  also  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  life  promi- 
nently brought  before  us,  and  those  relating  to  His  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection,  with  peculiarly  touching  pathos  and  wonderful 
minuteness  and  circumstantiality. 

Suoh  being  the  aim  of  the  four  Gospels,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
harmony  of  them  on  the  principle  of  strict  literality  cannot  be 
insisted  on.  Neither  can  one  founded  on  minute  circumstantiality 
in  all  particulars  and  events  related  by  two  or  more  of  the  evangel- 
ists. Suppose,  for  example,  that  four  individuals  were  to  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  giving  an  account  of  any  event  or  series 
of  events — say  the  Crimean  war.    What  should  we  expect  P    Sup- 
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pose  all  the  four  on  the  ground ;  suppose  them  all  possessed  of 
equal  means  of  information,  what  would  be  the  result?  We 
should  have  four  histories  of  the  Crimean  war,  all  different,  and 
yet  substantially  the  same.  In  the  first  place  we  should  expect  a 
relation  not  only  of  the  mere  external  events,  but  also  of  the 
diplomacy  and  tactics  of  the  rival  generals ;  we  should  also  expect 
to  have  these  in  a  kind  of  order,  arranged  on  a  principle.  Each 
writer  would  pursue  his  own  principle,  each  would  arrange  his 
book  after  his  own  fashion.  We  should  also  expect  to  find  a 
correct  chronological  order  observed,  but  would  this  be  really  the 
case  P  In  all  the  great  events,  which  would  serve  as  landmarks,  we 
certainly  should,  but  innumerable  little  incidents,  not  insignificant 
in  themselves,  though  little  when  compared  with  those  of  greater 
magnitude  and  importance  in  conjunction  with  which  they  are 
arranged,  would  creep  in,  in  almost  any  order,  partly  through  the 
forgetralness  of  the  historian,  and  partly  through  defective  infor- 
mation to  begin  with.  Nor  should  we  consider  such  an  account 
one  whit  the  less  trustworthy  that  a  few  such  anachronisms  had 
crept  in  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  And  our 
faith  in  the  record  would  not  be  diminished  when,  on  perusing  the 
others,  we  found  such  discrepancies,  such  little  deviations  in  the 
strict  order  of  time.  Similarly,  many  little  events  might  be 
recorded  by  one  which  another  did  not  deem  worthy  of  a  place  in 
his  narrative ;  while  the  latter  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  given 
prominence  to  some  event  or  events  which  the  former  had  omitted 
to  notice.  And  yet  would  we  reject  all  as  unworthy  of  credence 
because  they  did  not  agree  in  sundry  minor  particulars, — because 
one  said  such  and  such  a  general  remained  inactive  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  fight,  while  another  made  no  mention  of 
the  fact ;  because  one  said  the  death  of  such  a  standard-bearer  took 

Elace  "before  attacking  such  a  column,  while  another  declared  it  to 
ave  happened  during  the  attack  P  Would  we  reject  all,  and  say, 
"  Because  you  do  not  agree  in  your  narratives  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  events  as  you  record  ever  happened  "  P  No !  we  should 
certainly  regard  the  discrepancies  as  the  natural  result  of  independ- 
ent testimony,  and  as  giving  force  to  the  credibility  of  each 
narrative,  inasmuch  as  no  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  writers  could 
have  taken  place ;  for  had  such  been  entered  into,  the  discrepancies 
and  apparent  inaccuracies  would  have  been  studiously  avoided.  In 
the  four  supposed  narratives,  therefore,  we  have  that  which  is 
accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  in  every  court  of  justice,  as  that 
which  recommends  itself  to  every  man  who  is  capable  of  sifting  and 
weighing  testimony — substantial  unity  amid,  circumstantial  diver- 
sity in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  On  similar  evidence  to  this 
many  a  one  has  been  executed  or  sent  to  the  hulks ;  this  way  the 
secret  crimes  of  midnight  darkness  have  been  brought  to  light ;  by 
means  of  this  the  most  cleverly  concocted  schemes  of  fraud  and 
villany  have  been  frustrated. 
It  is  precisely  such  evidence  that  we  have  from  the  four  evangel- 
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ists.  They  wrote  at  different  times,  had  different  special  aims, 
and  one  of  them  especially  had  heresy  to  controvert — the  sophis- 
stries  of  Gnosticism  to  cope  with.  In  these  circumstances  had 
they  agreed  in  minutia — in  material  or  formal  arrangement, 
sceptics  would  have  met  us  with  the  accusation  that  the  whole 
matter  was  a  cleverly  devised  fable,  and  unworthy  of  the  credence 
of  reasonable  men,  inasmuch  as  four  men  had  manifestly  concerted 
and  entered  into  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  world.  In 
the  case  of  the  four  historians  we  supposed  them  all  writing  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  circumstances  as  nearly  as  possible  identical,  and 
yet  we  fomnd  (and  facts  bear  out  our  supposition)  that  in  many 
little  details  there  is  no  harmony ;  how  much  more  then  may  we 
expect  that  such  discrepancies  will  occur  in  the  writings  of  four 
men  removed  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  space  and  time,  when 
each  had  his  own  idiosyncrasies  of  style  and  of  taste,  and  when, 
each  had  a  special  purpose  to  serve, — a  purpose  coinciding  with  the 
place  and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote ! 

These  things  being  premised,  we  have  now  to  ask,  Is  circum- 
stantial diversity  with  substantial  unity  to  be  considered  a  sure 
enough  basis  on  which  to  rest  a  plea  for  the  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels  P  And  we  do  not  expect  our  opponents  to  deny  this.  To 
deny  it  would  be  unworthy  of  them,  to  deny  it  would  be  the  oppo- 
site of  complimentary  to  the  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist. 
If  it  be  denied,  and  a  circumstantial  as  well  as  a  substantial  unity 
be  insisted  on,  we  give  up  the  point ;  we  do  not  believe  the  latter 
possible, — no  man  of  sense  would.  Every  schoolboy  would  see  it 
to  be  impossible,  every  coffee-house  politician  would  eschew  the 
idea.  Presuming,  therefore,  on  the  good  sense  of  our  opponents  in 
this  matter,  we  will  now  adduce  a  circumstance  or  two  to  show 
that  this  substantial  harmony  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  really 
exists. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  article  of 
W.  H.  8.  That  article,  in  our  estimation,  might  with  a  very 
slight  modification  rank  among  the  affirmative  articles  in  this 
debate.  The  writer  has  gone  over  in  part  the  very  ground  we  have 
been  traversing,  he  has  laid  down  almost  the  same  premises,  but 
when  he  was  about  to  draw  his  conclusion  a  side  wind  seems 
to  have  turned  him  round  and  made  him  write  it  upside  down. 
Whether  this  may  have  been  the  case,  or  whether  he  really  meant 
from  the  very  commencement  to  write  "  negative  "  at  the  top  of  his 
article,  is  not  for  us  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  "  therefore  the 
Gospels  can  be  harmonised  "  was  the  legitimate  conclusion  for  him 
to  draw  from  the  premises  he  had  laid  down.  The  admission  that 
there  is  in  them  "  an  essentially  divine  harmony  "  encourages  us  to 
hope  that  W.  H.  S.  holds  precisely  the  same  ideas  with  our- 
selves regarding  the  kind  of  harmony  that  is  to  be  looked  for  and 
insisted  on  in  the  question  before  us.  Inasmuch  as  each  writer 
had  his  own  idiosyncrasies,  his  own  purpose,  his  own  audience,  his 
own  peculiar  circumstances  and  time  of  writing,  it  must  of  necessity 
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follow  that  a  harmony  which  has  for  its  oHjeet  a  verbatim  record 
exhibited  in  four  collateral  columns  cannot  but  be  a  failure ;  any- 
thing  but  failure  in  such  circumstances  would  be  suggestive  of 
collusion,  and  would  throw  very  strong  suspicions  indeed  on  the 
authority  and  credibility  of  the  Gospels.  Hence  we  are  at  one  with 
W.  H.  8.  m  considering  this  impossible.  Bnt  then  he  adds  "  in 
the  same  sense  to  each  individual  mind."  This  phrase  has  puasied 
us  not  a  little.  It  is  worthy  of  the  late  prime  minister.  "  In  the 
same  sense  to  each  individual  mind/'  Would  not  the  narratives 
of  four  independent  biogrnphers  be  substantially  harmonious  "in 
the  same  sense  to  each  individual  mind/'  even  though  each  wrote 
for  a  special  purpose,  at  different  times,  and  to  different  people  P 
WouM  not  the  main  fact*  of  the  life  of  their  hero  be  substantially 
the  same?  Would  not  the  principal  sayings  they  recorded  be 
substantially  identical?  It  is  true  one  might  give  more  than 
another,  and  as  each  would  use  his  own  language  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  verbal  reports  would  be  identical,  but  would 
there  be  a  want  of  harmony  because  of  this  P  Were  it  contended 
that  because  of  some  glaring  contradictions  no  attempt  at  harmony 
could  be  successful,  we  should  then  see  some  force  in  the  objection ; 
but  that  facts  and  doctrines  stated  by  four  individuals,  each  in  hi* 
own  way — one  giving  a  greater  number,  another  a  smaller  number, 
and  one  omitting  what  another  has  recorded,  but  all  substantially 
agreeing— should  give  rise  to  a  conclusion  that  to  discern  in  them 
harmony  is  beyond  our  reach,  is  what  we  cannot  understand,  and 
cannot  rejoice  at. 

The  article  of  3.  S.  has  shown  in  how  many  points  the  Gospels 
agree.  Now,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  existence  of  such  agreement 
is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  harmony,  and  this  presumption 
becomes  positive  proof  as  soon  as  no  real  contradictions  can  be 
shown  to  exist.  We  say  real  contradictions,  because  we  are  net 
blind  to  the  fact  that  many  apparently  glaring  contradictions  and 
difficulties  do  exist.  A  reference  to  one  or  two  of  them  may  wind 
up  our  article. 

The  two  accounts  of  Christ's  genealogy  have  been  treated,  and 
as  satisfactorily  disposed  of  as  circumstances  will  admit,  by  S.  S. 
That  the  one  was  the  natural,  and  the  other  the  royal  fine  of 
Christ,  seems  the  most  satisfactory  explanation.  These  would  he 
compiled  from  existing  records,  and  the  fact  of  the  apostles  being 
inspired  did  not  give  mem  licence  to  alter  them.  They  would  take 
them  as  they  were. 

Certain  chronological  difficulties  present  themselves.  We  find 
events  related  in  one  combination  by  one  evangelist,  and  in  another 
try  another.  But  in  meeting  with  such  we  ought  to  bear  m  mind 
that  the  evangelists  do  not  profess  to  write  their  narratives  in 
chronological  order ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  make  wide  devia- 
tions from  the  order  of  time.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  remember  what  has  been  already  referred  to,  that  each  had  a 
special  purpose  to  serve,  and  that  each  would  bring  out  those 
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events  most  prominently  which  would  best  suit  bis  purpose.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  we  believe  that  Luke  adheres  most  to  the 
strict  order  of  time,  and  his  caffeine  (i*  3)  would  seem  to  imply  his 
original  intention  to  do  so.  But  when  we  find  that  even  he  is  very 
indefinite  as  to  dates,  and  that  sometimes  he  inserts  an  "  about, ' 
and  sometimes  "  in  those  days ; "  we  cannot  maintain  that  he  has 
been  able  to  fix  the  precise  dates  of  the  events  he  narrates  in  all 
instances,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  reflection  that  in  oral 
testimony  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  Luke  had 
anything  else)  there  is  always  a  want  of  adherence  to  dates,— that 
these,  in  fact,  slip  from  the  memory.  We  find  even  in  the  ordinary 
events  of  life  that  perfectly  credible  witnesses  relate  circumstances 
of  which  they  have  been  eye-witnesses  in  different  order,  and  yet 
we  do  not  throw  their  narratives  aside,  but  accept  them  as  substan- 
tially true.  Nor  does  the  application  of  this  to  the  four  evan- 
gelists militate  in  the  least  against  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  for 
in  non-essentials  they  were  left  to  their  own  resources  and  means 
of  information. 

The  only  other  particular  instance  we  shall  at  present  notice  is 
the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  four  accounts  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. These  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that,  first,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses,  and  Salome  come 
together  to  the  sepulchre,  and  find  the  stone  rolled  away 
(Mark  xvi.  2,  4).  Mary  Magdalene,  leaving  the  other  two  women, 
immediately  ran  and  told  Peter,  and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  (John),  that  they  had  taken  away  the  Lord  (John  xx.  1). 
During  her  absence  an  angel  appears  to  Mary  the  mother  of 
Joses,  and  to  Salome,  declaring  that  He  is  risen,  and  sends  them 
to  inform  the  disciples.  These  two  women  now  leave  the  sepulchre 
to  tell  the  disciples  (Matt,  xxviii.  5—8 ;  Mark  xvi.  5 — 8).  Peter 
and  John  in  the  meantime  come  to  the  sepulchre,  and  after  viewing 
it  depart  (John  xx.  3 — 10).  Mary  Magdalene,  having  followed 
Peter  and  John,  returns  to  the  sepulchre,  and  remains  after  their 
departure,  and  then  being  alone  sees  two  angels;  and  turning 
round  saw  Jesus  himself,  whom  she  took  for  the  gardener  (John 
xx.  11—17 ;  Mark  xvi.  9).  Mary  Magdalene  goes  to  inform  the 
disciples,  and  meets  again  with  Mary  the.  mother  of  Joses,  and 
Salome ;  and  while  the  three  were  together  Jesus  appears  to  them 
all  (Matt  xxviii.  9,  10;  John  xx.  18).  The  women  from 
Galilee,  among  whom  was  Joanna,  being  ignorant  of  these  things, 
came  with  the  spices  to  the  sepulchre  when  the  others  had  left,  and 
there  also  see  two  angels,  and  then  returned  and  told  the  eleven, 
and  all  the  rest  (Luke  xxiv.  1 — 11).  Peter  is  supposed  after  this 
to  have  gone  again  to  the  sepulchre  (Luke  xxiv.  12) ;  and  that 
when  returning  Jesus  appeared  to  him  (Luke  xxiv.  34;  1  Cor. 
XT.  6).* 

Our  arguments  stand  thus :— The  four  Gospels  having  each  a 

•  Pinnook's  "  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament,"  §  444. 
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different  author,  a  different  purpose  to  serve,  and  written  under 
very  different  circumstances,  cannot  be  harmonised  in  the  tense  of 
strict  literality  and  circumstantiality.  But  inasmuch  as  they  have 
in  the  midst  of  this  diversity  a  common  theme, — viz.,  a  biography 
of  Christ,  with  an  account  of  the  doctrines  he  taught,  it  follows  that 
a  substantial  harmony  may  exist  between  them.  That  this  does 
exist  is  shown  fist)  positively,  there  is  a  manifest  agreement  in 
all  the  principal  facts,  (2nd)  negatively,  though  at  first  sight  dis- 
crepancies appear,  these  are  in  a  closer  scrutiny  found  to  vanish ; 
ana  no  real  contradiction  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  four 
narratives.  It  is  true  we  have  not  taken  up  all  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies and  explained  them  away,  but  we  deem  such  a  course  un- 
necessary. The  onus  probandi  in  this  particular  matter  is  with  the 
other  side ;  they  must  addnce  the  difficulties  and  "  irreconcilable  " 
passages,  and  that  being  done  it  is  for  ns  to  answer  them.  Mean- 
while we  consider  enough  has  been  said  to  support  our  present 
position,— -viz.,  that  the  four  gospels  are  capable  of  being  har- 
monised in  substance,  which  is  all  that  either  the  philosopher,  the 
man  of  science,  or  the  mere  popular  reader  can  with  any  show  of 
reason  desire  or  contend  for.  D.  8. 

VXGATTVB  ARTICLE. — IV. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  legitimate  inquiry,  "  Can  the  Gospels  be 
Harmonized  P"  not  only  for  the  confutation  of  gainsay ers  and  the 
silencing  of  infidel  objectors,  but  for  the  better  establishment  of 
believers  in  their  most  holy  faith. 

Our  Gospels  are  professedly  written  by  two  eye-witnesses,  Mat- 
thew and  John,  and  by  two  chroniclers,  Mark  and  Luke;  the  former 
of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  Peter's  interpreter,  and  to  give  his 
statements  on  the  authority  of  that  apostle,  he  is  therefore  only  a 
recorder — a  hearsay  witness,  we  presume,  he  would  be  called  in 
law ;  the  latter  distinctly  intimates  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness 
himself,  but  that  he  derived  his  information  from  those  who  had 
been  so.  He  is  a  convert  of  St.  Paul's.  Hence  the  two  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  John  are  regarded  as  accounts  of  Jesus  Christ 
embodying  the  knowledge  and  evidence  of  the  immediate  apostles 
of  Jesus  Christ,  while  the  two  represented  as  owing  their  authorship 
to  Mark  and  Luke  are  looked  upon  as  accounts  of  the  disciples  of 
the  apostles.  If  it  be  true  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses shall  a  thing  be  established,  then  we  see  that  we  have  in 
Matthew  and  John  the  minimum  of  trustworthy  evidence,  and  that 
what  they  affirm  is  only  credible  when  they  unitedly  affirm  the  same 
fact  in  the  same  manner,  as  happening  at  the  same  time  and  in 
suitable  circumstantiality ;  and  anything  that  mny  be  said  by  Mark 
and  Luke  can  at  the  most  be  regarded  as  corroborating  and,  as  it 
were,  incidental ;  hence  H.  K.'s  argument  is  fallacious,  as  he  treats 
the  Evangelists  as  four  independent  and  contemporary  witnesses — 
which  they  are  not. 

Of  course  Mark,  relying  on  Peter's  authority,  was  a  recorder  of 

1869.  * 
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•what  was  seen  by  him;  for  Peter  affirms,  "  We  made  known  unto 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  weve  eye- 
witnesses of  His  majesty'  (2  Peter  i.  16).    Still  this  is  testimony 
indirect,  not  direct.  It  is  quite  admitted  that  the  judicious  by  laying 
together  the  circumstances,  attestations,  and  characters  of  those  who 
axe  concerned  in  them,  or  in  reporting  them,  either  receive  or  reject 
what  at  first  only  eye-witnesses  could  absolutely  believe  or  dis- 
believe.   I  have  a  faint  impression  that  I  am  here  repeating  an 
observation,  in  its  main  form,  made  by  some  writer  on  Christian 
evidence,  though  I  cannot  exactly  recall  the  authority.    At  all 
events,  what  is  said  is  quite  correct,  and  we  can  believe  on  sufficient 
testimony — even  when  we  have  no  direct  report  from  direct  eye- 
witnesses.   If,  however,  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  to  be  made 
in  a  proper  method,  H.  K.'s  form  of  doing  it  must  be  avoided ;  we 
most  take  the  two  eye-witnesses,  and  find  what  they  tell  unitedly 
with  consistent  particularity ;  we  must  then  consider  how  far  what 
they  tell,  discordantly  or  independently,  may  fit  in  with  the  accepted 
and  trustworthy  evidence.    In  considering  this,  we  may  use  the 
help  of  the  corroborative  evidence  afforded  by  the  secondary  wit- 
nesses, those  who  are  mere  reporters  of  what  others  paid  they  saw,  , 
that  are  witnesses  to  what  they  saw  themselves.  Now  this  purging  of 
evidence  has  never  been  justly  nude,  and  any  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  Gospels  as  independent  and  co-equal  evidence  must  give  faUa> 
eious  results.    Hence  the  statement  of  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  quoted  by  the  late  B.S. — (How  changes  thicken  as 
time  paste*  on  !)-r-that "  the  four  Gospels  agree  essentially"  (B,  C, 
Oct.,  186*,  p.  288)  is  inaccurate  as  a  statement  of  fact.    The  four 
Gospels  differ  essentially  as  evidence — two  being  direct,  two  indireet: 
and  though  they  may  confirm  each  other,  they  do  so  by  their  dif- 
ference no  less  than  by  their  agreement.    But  confirmation  is  not 
harmonizing— the  former  is  to  show  to  be  believable,  the  latter  to 
show  to  be  adjusted  into  a  unity  fitted  together  with  exactness  of 
collation  into  each  other.    Our  own  opinion  is  that  Faith  is  mora 
oertainly  provided  for  by  confirmation  than  by  harmony;  for  any 
4oubt  about  a  harmony  destroys  belief  and  impedes  faith,  while 
evidence,  trustworthy  in  itself,  duly  confirmed,  although  there  may 
fee  discrepancies  here  and  there  in  its  course,  dees  not  interfere 
with  faith.    In  fact  harmony  requires  certainty,  and  implies  know- 
ledge ;  but  confirmation  requires  the  highest  degree  of  probability, 
aj*d  implies  faith— a  faith  realizable  as  knowledge  in  the  soul  as  tbe 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.    On  this  account  we  look  on  attempts 
to  harmonise  the  Gospels  as  likely  to  disappoint  expectation,  by 
raising  too  high  the  desire  for  certainty  ana  minute  critical  inter- 
pretations, and  giving  too  little  place  to  faith,  and  to  the  operation 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  as  the  groundwork  of  a  true  and 
living  faith. 

These  things  are  written  that  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  and  that  believing  we  might  have  life  through  His  name. 
On  this  account  we  say — slightly  altering  the  opening  paragraph 
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of  a  paper  by  8.  S.  (Dec.  1868,  p.  420)—"  The/tomb  of  Christianity 
have  oftentimes  brought  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists on  account  of  the  difference  aBd  difficulties  which  appear  oa 
comparing  them,"  being  racked  and  tortured  to  bring  them  int* 
harmony,  when  all  that  we  should  aim  at  or  attempt  is  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  those  who  are  asked  to  believe  in  the  Lord  uato  eternal 
life. 

"  Then  Faith  shall  fail  and  holy  Hope  shall  die, 
That  lost  in  oertainty  and  this  in  joy." 

•*  Faith  Is  a  firm  belief  of  the  whole  word  of  God,  of  His  goapa], 
commands,  threats,  and  promises,"  as  Archbishop  Wake  says ;  out 
then  belief  is  the  credit  given  to  something  that  we  do  not  or  cannot 
know,  in  reliance  on  the  authority  upon  which  it  is  delivered.  Thia 
is  quite  compatible  with  discrepancies,  but  harmony  is  not.  On 
this  ground  we  think  the  harmonists  have  done  much  harm,  and 
that  they  have  provoked  claims  which  cannot  be  substantiated. 

Taking  the  Gospel  principle,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  a  thing  shall  be  established,  how  can  the  harmonists 
resolve  these  important  items  which  are  mentioned  by  only  one 
Evangelist  f    Of  such  matters  we  quote  only  a  few. 

s  AU  that  portion  of  the  Gospel  history  which  proclaims  the  Eter- 
nity and  Godship  of  Christ  depends  only  on  John  i.  1—18 ;  that 
about  the  conception  and  birth  of  John  the  Baptist — miraculous  as 
it  was — is  to  be  learned  only  from  St.  Luke's  first  chapter ;  and  of 
Ae  marvels  and  miracles  connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  we 
have  only  a  few  incidents  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  the 
incidents  related  differ  considerably  in  details.  Luke  alone  gives 
us  the  story  of  the  youthful  Jesus  m  the  Temple.  The  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist  concerning  Jesus  we  learn  only  from  John ;  the 
early  miracles  at  Cans,  Capernaum,  and  Jerusalem,  the  interview 
between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus,  Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
and  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum,  we  learn  on 
the  same  single  authority.  To  tite  same  sole  witness  we  owe  the 
account  of  the  cure  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  the  persecutions 
for  Sabbath-breaking  which  thence  arose.  In  Luke  alone  we 
find  Simon's  least,  and  the  penitent  woman's  anointment  of  his 
feet.  Matthew  is  our  only  authority  for  the  cure  of  two  blind  men 
at  Capernaum,  and  of  a  dumb  demoniac  there.  Mark  alone  describes 
His  teaching  in  the  synagogues  of  If  azareth ;  John  alone  records 
His  appearanoe  as  a  propnet  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum.  St. 
Luke  is  our  single  reporter  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the 
seventy,  the  parables  of  the  pood  Samaritan,  of  the  barren  fig-tree, 
the  unjust  steward,  the  prodigal  son,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  &c.  ; 
as  also  His  cure  of  the  woman's  infirmity,  with  which  she  had  been 
afflicted  eighteen  years,  and  of  the  man  ill  with  the  dropsy ;  to 
these,  in  this  connection,  we  may  add  His  denunciations  of  the 
Pharisees,  His  teaching  His  disciples  to  pray,  the  stratagem  of  the 
Pharisees,  winked  at  by  Herod  to  induce  him  to  leave  Galilee  that 
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lie  might  be  apprehended  and  slain.  John  it  onr  only  authority 
for  "the  going  tip  to  Jerusalem,"  not  openly,  but,  as  it  were,  in 
secret."  Jeans  there  teaching  in  the  temple,  the  sending  of  the 
officers  to  take  him,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  the  attempt  to 
stone  him,  the  cure  of  a  blind  man  on  his  washing  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  and  the  inquiry  which  resulted  from  it,  the  exasperation  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  escape  of  Jesus  through  the  midst  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  Luke  records  the  cure  of  "  ten  lepers,"  His  discourse 
to  the  Pharisees  about  fasting  and  prayer,  and  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  He  also  is  our  sole  authority  regarding 
Zaccheus,  the  parable  of  the  nobleman  going  into  a  far  country. 
John  is  the  single  witness  for  the  parable  of  the  good  shepherd, 
His  conversation  in  Solomon's  porch,  His  going  to  Bethabara 
beyond  Jordan,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  His  supping  with  His  friends 
at  "Bethany,  and  Mary's  anointment  of  His  feet,  and  the  plot  to  put 
Lazarus  to  death,  the  interview  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  regarding  unbelief.  Matthew  is  the  single  evidence  of  the 
delivery  of  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins,  the  talents,  and  his 
description  of  the  day  of  judgment.  John  alone  tells  us  of  the 
temptation  of  Judas  Iscariot  by  Satan,  the  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet,  and  the  supper  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  with  the 
incident  of  "  the  sop,"  and  the  long  discourses  by  which  He  sought 
to  comfort  His  sorrowing  followers.  The  details  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  recorded  only  by  John.  John  alone  tells  us  of  His 
presence  with  Peter  in  the  outside,  in  the  hall  of  the  High  Priest, 
and  of  what  occurred  during  the  examination  of  Jesus  by  Annas; 
Luke  is  the  only  informant  we  have  concerning  the  interchange  of 
civilities  between  Pilate  and  Herod.  The  repentance  of  Judas  is 
narrated  by  Matthew,  and  does  not  harmonize  with  what  Luke  (P) 
says  in  Acts.  Luke  alone  gives  us  the  prediction  of  Jesus  regarding 
the  calamities  soon  to  befall  the  Jewish  people.  John  alone  tells 
of  the  bequest  in  his  favour  of  the  guardianship  of  "  Mary  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,"  of  the  breaking  of  the  malefactors'  legs,  and* 
the  piercing  of  Christ's  body.  Matthew  gives  the  account  of  the 
early  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  having  previously  told  of 
the  precautions  taken  for  its  security,  and  afterwards  affirming  the 
bribery  of  the  guards.  Luke  tells  us  of  the  past  resurrection- 
appearance  of  Christ  at  Emmaus ;  John,  His  appearance  "  in  the 
midst"  of  the  mourning  disciples,  twice,  and  the  confutation  and  the 
confession  of  Thomas,  and  of  His  third  appearance  at  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias.  Matthew  records  His  appearance  at  Galilee,  and  His 
parting  commandment ;  and  Luke  alone,  in  Acts,  tells  us  of  His 
Ascension,  and  the  announcement  of  the  Second  Advent. 

Our  affirmation  is  that  these  several  passages  can  be  explained 
and  accepted  in  consistency  with  the  events  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelists as  a  whole,  and  that  from  the  entire  Gospels  a  harmony,  not 
of  events  and  circumstances,  but  of  character  and  influence,  arises 
— superior  in  its  effects  to  any  harmony  of  passages  possible,  what- 
ever the  ingenuity  exercised  in  fitting  in  and  pedaling  and  pottering 
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about  with  the  mere  externals  of  the  narratire.  "  The  letter  killeth ; 
it  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life." 

A  reasonable  faith  the  Gospel  demands,  a  reasonable  serrice  God 
requires,  a  reasonable  hope  the  Saviour  offers.  The  whole  Gospel 
is  done  on  the  principle  of  "  come  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith 
our  God."  Now  reason  is  the  power  of  selecting  probabilities 
from  uncertainties,  and  it  is  the  moral  reason  to  which  the  Gospel 
appeals,  rather  than  the  intellectual  reason.  To  lead  people  to 
expect  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  to  proffer  a  mathematics  of 
probabilities,  instead  of  a  reasonable  ground  of  faith.  It  is  ex- 
pecting too  much  and  representing  too  much.  That  the  Gospelf 
are  trustworthy,  consistent  in  themselves,  and  consistent  with  his- 
tory, may  most  certainly  be  believed  by  us  ;  but  that  all  the  parte ' 
and  portions  of  the  Gospels  can  be  so  fitted  into  each  other  that  the 
whole  shall  be  harmonious  as  an  angel's  song  is  impossible— because 
it  was  never  intended  to  be  a  harmonized  whole,  out  only  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation — for  which  it  most  fully  suffices. 

H.B.T. 

ftfrt  (gssanisf. 

AETHUB  H.  HALLAM  AND  "IN  MEMOBIAM." 
(Continued  from  page  58.^ 

To  the  same  period— 1830— belong  the  piece  addressed  "  To  Two 
8isterb,M  containing  a  high  and  graceful  play  on  the  names  of  Mary 
and  Emily,  originally  signifying  "  Exalted  and  "  Beloved,"  and  a 
fine  essay  on  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  which  obtained  a 
college  prize. 

In  January,  1831,  he  wrote  stanzas  "To  the  Loved  One" — 
doubtless  the  "  Emily  "  of  the  poem  just  mentioned,  as  its  last  lines) 
were  these : — 

"  Consent  to  be  *  beloved ;'  I  ask  no  more 

Than  to  fulfil  for  thee  thy  warning  name, 

And  in  a  perfect  loving  live  and  die." 

No  vulgar  curiosity,  but  a  deep  tender  interest  in  Arthur's  short 
but  beautiful  life,  and  in  the  affection  which  raised  the  great  tribute 
to  his  genius  and  virtues,  bids  us  observe  that  this  was  addressed 
to  a  sister  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  who  has  indirectly  expressed  hi* 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  friendship  being  consummated  in  the  nearer 
relationship  of  a  brother. 

"  Nor  have  1  felt  so  much  of  bliss 

Since  flrtt  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
A  daughter  of  our  house ;  nor  proved 
Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this." 

In  another  mood  of  recollection  and  glimpsing  "  into  the  world  of 
'  Might  hare  been,' "  he  sings, — 
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•"I  see  thee  sitting  crowned  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  buss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss, 
On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood ; 

"Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 
When  thou  shouldst  link  thy  life  with  one 
Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 

"  Had  babbled  *  Uncle  •  on  my  knee ; 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower, 
Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee." 

That  Arthur  addresses  "  The  Loved  One,"  bringing  all  his  gifts, 
and  laying  them  as  a  glorious  offering  at  her  feet : — 

"  All  thoughts  that  in  me  lire  and  burn, 
The  thirst  for  truth,  the  sense  of  power ; 
Freedom's  high  hope— to  thee  they  turn ; 
I  bring  them  as  a  precious  dower ! 

"  The  beauty  which  those  thoughts  adore, 
Diffused  through  this  perennial  frame, 
Centres  in  thee ;  I  feel  it  more 
Since  thy  delirering  presence  came : 

And  with  a  clearer  affluence  now 

That  mystic  spirit  fills  my  heart, 
Wafts  me  on  hope's  enthusiast  flow, 

And  heals  with  prayer  the  guilty  smart. 

"Oh!  best  beloved,  it  were  a  bliss 

As  Dure  as  aught  the  angels  fed, 
To  think  in  after  days  of  this — 

Should  time  a  strength  in  me  reieal 
To  fill  with  worthy  thoughts  and  deed 

The  measure  of  my  high  desire ; 
To  thee  were  due  the  glorious  meed, 

Thy  smiles  had  kindled  first  the  fire." 

In  a  yet  higher  strain  is  the  poem  commencing—- 

"  This  was  my  lay  in  sad  nocturnal  hour,*' 

written  in  the  succeeding  month.    It  closes  thus : — 

"  Thy  word  hath  passed 
Upon  my  spirit,  and  is  a  light  for  ever, 
High  o'er  the  drifting  spray  of  circumstance. 
Thy  word,  the  plighted  word,  the  word  of  promise 
And  of  all  comfort!    In  its  mighty  strength 
I  bid  thee  hail,  not  as  in  former  days, 
Not  as  my  chosen  only,  but  my  bride ; 
My  very  bride,  coming  to  make  my  house 
A  glorious  temple !    Be  the  seal  of  God 
Upon  that  word  until  the  hoar  be  full  1 " 
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A  fine  sonnet  to  hi*  mother,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  "  barren 
doubt "  which  "made  an  unkind  December  of  nis  spring"  as  haying 
passed  away,  while 

"On  the  calmed  waters  once  again 
Asoendant  Faith  circles  with  silver  plume," 

belongs  also  to  1831. 

In  this  year  he  obtained  the  first  price  for  English  declamation,  his 
subject  being,  "  The  conduct  of  the  Independent  Party  during  the 
Civil  War."  The  address  was  never  printed,  but  his  success  en- 
tailed upon  him,  according  to  college  custom,  to  deliver  an  oration 
in  the  chapel  immediately  before  the  Christmas  vacation.  He  chose 
for  his  theme  "  The  Influence  of  Italian  Work*  of  Imagination  on 
the  same  class  of  Compositions  in  England." 

His  acquaintance  with  Italian  and  French  literature  was  almost 
as-  perfect  as  his  knowledge  of  the  great  authors  of  his  native 
country.  Dante,  in  particular,  was  "  the  prime  mover  of  his  spirit." 
In  the  grand  imagery  of  the  "  Inferno/'  but  still  more  in  those  of 
the  "  Paradiso,"  he  found  scope  for  his  own  great  thoughts  and 
SLajestic  speculations. 

The  concluding  passage  of  the  oration,  which  is  marked  by  a 
sustained  purity  and  eloquence  of  language,  and  a  complete  critical 
mastery  of  his  materials,  is  as  follows : — 

"  An  Engliih  mind  that  hat  drank  deep  at  the  sources  of  southern  in- 
spiration, and  especially  that  if  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  mighty 
Florentine,  will  be  conscious  of  a  perpetual  freshness  and  quiet  beauty 
resting  on  his  imaginations  and  spreading  gently  over  his  affections,  until, 
by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  it  may  be  absorbed  without  loss  in  the  pure 
inner  light,  of  which  that  voice  has  spoken  as  no  other  can ; 

'  Light  intellectual,  yet  full  of  love, 

Love  of  true  beauty,  therefore  fill  of  joy, 
Joy,  every  other  sweetness  far  above.' " 

In  the  following  January,  being  then  within  a  few  days  of  his 
twenty.firss  birthday,  he  took  his  degree,  and  left  Cambridge. 

From  that  time  he  lived  with  his  father,  at  67,  Wimpole  Street, 
of  which  he  used  playfully  to  say,  "You  will  always  find  us  at 
sixes  and  sevens."  This  is  the  residence  alluded  to  in  the  "  In 
Memoriam"  lines  expressive  of  the  first  absorbing  and  over- 
shadowing grief  at  his  loss,  which  clad  all  things  in  its  own  mono- 
tonous gloom  :— 

"  Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
There  in  the  long  unlovely  street ; 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 
So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 
A  hand  that  can  be  clasped  no  more.*' 

Arthur  began  the  fttudv  of  the  law  at  home,  and  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
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His  "  Lines  spoken  in  the  character  of  Pygmalion "  belong  to 
1832.  They  were  written  for  an  acted  charade,  but  at  onoe  take  a 
bold  intellectual  character,  and  bear  no  trace  of  being  thrown  off 
merely  for  amusement.  He  seems  as  if  unable  to  write  otherwise 
than  seriously  and  earnestly.    They  open  thus  : — 

"  'Tis  done,  the  work  is  finished—that  last  touch 
Was  as  a  god's !    Lo !  now  it  stands  before  me, 
Eren  as  long  years  ago  I  dreamed  of  it, 
Consummate  offspring  of  consummate  art ; 
Ideal  forma  itself!    Ye  gods,  I  thank  yon 
That  I  hare  lired  to  this  :  far  this  thrown  off 
The  pleasure  of  my  kind,  for  this  ha?e  toiled 
Bays,  nights,  months,  years ; — am  I  not  recompensed  t 
Who  says  an  artkt's  life  is  not  a  king's  P  " 

His  leisure  was  spent  in  studying  and  partially  translating  the  Vita 
ISTuova  of  Dante,  and  in  writing  a  powerful  reply  to  Professor  Bosseti's 
"  Disquisizione  sullo  Spirito  Antipapale,"  which  had  promulgated 
the  startling  theory  that  the  chief  productions  of  his  favourite 
literature  were  written  with  a  hidden  political  meaning  and  spirit, 
which  was  known  only  to  the  members  of  a  secret  society  designed 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  power.  To  use  Mr.  Hallam'g 
words,— 

"  It  seemed  to  Arthur  the  worst  of  poetical  heresies  to  desert  the  Abso- 
lute, the  Universal,  the  Eternal,  the  Beautiful,  and  True,  which  the  Platonic 

spirit  of  his  literary  creed  taught  him  to  seek  in  all  the  higher  works  of 
.genius,  in  quest  of  some  temporary  historical  allusion  which  could  be  of 

no  interest  with  posterity." 

Three  short  memoirs  of  Petrarch,  Burke,  and  Voltaire,  are  also 
written  at  this  time,  but  his  chief  attention  was  given  to  meta- 
physical researches  and  the  history  of  philosophical  opinions. 

In  October,  1832,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  conveyancer  to  gain 
a  practical  insight  into  the  application  of  legal  knowledge.  Visits 
to  his  dearest  mends  have  been  vividly  and  sweetly  indicated. 

"  How  often,  hither  wandering  down, 
My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fair, 
And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 
The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town : 

■  "  He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw ; 
He  nuxt  in  all  our  simple  sports ; 
They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawling  courts 
And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 


*"  O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 

About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed ; 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 
The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn : 
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w  Or  in  the  aD-golden  afternoon 
A  goett,  or  happy  sister,  sung, 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp,  and  flang 
A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon." 

Sometimes  walks  in  "  distant  woods "  diTersifled  the  day,  daring 
which  the  two  companions 

M  Glanced  from  theme  to  theme, 
Discussed  the  books  to  love  or  hate. 
Or  touched  the  changes  of  the  State, 
(This — we  may  note— was  just  after  the  pasting  of  the  Reform  Bill), 
Or  threaded  some  Soeratie  dream  j 

"  Bat  if  I  praised  the  busy  town, 

He  loved  to  rail  against  it  still, 

For  *  ground  in  yonder  social  mill 
We  rub  each  other's  angles  down, 

"And  merge,'  he  said, '  in  form  and  gloss 

The  picturesque  of  man  and  man. 
We  talk'd " 

returning  only  at  the  calm  setting  of  the  evening  star. 

Bat  these  pleasant  times  were  soon  to  close.  Arthur  was  attacked 
by  intermittent  ferer  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  perhaps  the 
resulting  weakness  brought  on  a  return  of  the  disordered  circula- 
tion from  which  he  had  previously  suffered.  In  company  with  his 
father,  he  yieited  Germany  in  August,  1833,  and  at  Vienna  a  rash 
of  blood  to  the  head  suddenly  closed  his  life  on  the  15th  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years  and  a  half. 

His  remains  were  brought  to  England,  and  interred  in  the 
dbmncel  of  Clevedon  church,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  landward 
slope  of  a  lonely  hill  which  overlooks  the  Bristol  channel. 

"  'Tis  well,  'tis  something ;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid, 
And  from  his  asbes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

"  'Tie  little,  bat  it  looks  in  truth, 
As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest, 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest, 
And  in  the  plaees  of  his  youth. 

u  There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills, 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hashes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills." 

"  O  to  us 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

M  To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains, 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God ; 
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"  Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  well* 

Should  gulf  him.  fathom  deep  in  brine ; 
And  hands  so  often  clasped  in  mine, 
Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells**' 

His  only  brother  was  nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  Arthurs 
death.  He,  too,  grew  up  into  a  youth  and  early  manhood  of  uilaja 
ordinary  promise,  but  was  stricken  down  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
and  laid  in  the  same  grave.  There  now  lie  mother  and  sister,  the 
two  brothers,  and  doubtless  the  father  also ;  "  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives,"  and  in  death  no  longer  divided. 

The  regret  with  which  the  intelligence  of  Arthur's  decease  wan 
received  m  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances  waa  wide-spread  and 
intense. 

Let  Tennyson  speak  again : — 

"  My  blood  an  eren  tenor  kept* 

Till  on  mine  ear  this  message  falls, 
That  in  Vienna's  fetal  walls, 
God's  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept. 

"  But  I  remained,  whose  hopes  were  dim, 

Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  were  little  worth, 
To  wander  on  a  darkened  earth 
Where  all  things  round  me  breathed  of  him." 

**  Whatever  way  my  days  decline* 
I  felt  and  feel,  tho'  left  alone, 
His  bring  working  in  mine  own, 
The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine* 

*  •  *  *  "Buoh 

A  friendship  as  had  mastered  tuns ; 

"  Which  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 
Eternal,  separate  from  fears-: 
The  all-assuming  month*  and  yearn 
Can  take  no  pact  away  from  this: 

M  But  summer  on  the  steaming  floods, 

And  spring  that  swells  the  narrow1  brooks, 
And  autumn  with  a*  noise  of  rooks,. 
!  That  gather  in  the  wining  woods. 

"  And  every  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Recalls,  in  change  of  light  or  gloom, 
My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 
And  my  prime  passion  in  the  gra*e." 

And  thus  :— 

"  My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see, 
Till  nil  mv  widow'd  race  be  run ; 
Pear  as-  the  mother  to  the  son, 
More  than  my  brothers  are  to^mo." 

Also  the  passionate  utterance,  fbsfc  published  m  1842,  which  is 
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as  the  one  prelude  to  the  sad,  solemn,  though  at  length  friwniih— t 
music  of  **  in  Memoriam,"  eight  years  later  in  appearing : — 

"Bvtek.bfitak,  break 

On  thy  oold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  oould  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


'•  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haveu  under  the  hill ; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  Toice  that  is  still ! 

"  Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  daj  that  is  dead, 
Will  never  oome  back  t©  me." 

Another  friend  states : — "  I  have  met  with  no  man  his  superior 
in  metaphysical  subtlety ;  no  man  his  equal  as  a  philosophic  critic 
on  works  of  taste ;  no  man  whose  views  on  all  sobjests  connected 
with  the  duties  and  dignities  of  humanity  were  more  large,  moae 
generous,  and  enlightened. 

"  It  seems  due  to  his  memory  that  it  should  be  known  how  hx 
what  he  had  done  falls  short  of  what  a  few  year*  hence  he  wooed 
hare  done ;  how  far  his  vast  and  various  powers  were  from  having 
attained  their  full  stature  and  mature  proportions. 

"The  compositions  which  he  has  left  (marvellous  as  they  are) 
are  inadequate  evidences  of  his  actual  power,  except  to  those  who 
had  watched  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  seen  that  his  mighty 
spirit  (beautiful  and  powerful  as  it  had  already  grown,)  yet  bore  all 
the  marks  of  youth,  and  growth,  smd  ripening  promise.' 

Another  says: — "I  can  scarcely  hope  to  describe  to  you  the, 
feelings  with  which  I  regarded  him,  much  less  the  daily  beauty 
of  his  life  out  of  which  they  grew.  Numberless  scenes,  indeed, 
grave  and  gay,  come  back  upon  me  which  mark  him  as  the  most 
accomplished  person  I  have  known  or  shall  know." 

A  school  companion  writes  thus,  and  the  testimony,  it  shovtd  he 
remembered,  is  of  him  while  m  early  youth : — "  It  was  my  happi- 
ness to  live  at  Eton  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  with  him ;  s*sd  the 
sentiments  of  affection  which  that  intimacy  produced,  were  of*  a 
kind  never  to  be  effaced.  Painfully  mindful  as  I  am  of  the 
privileges  which  I  then  so  largely  enjoyed,  of  the  elevating  efieets 
derived  from  intercourse  with  a  spirit  sueh  as  his,  of  the  rapid  and 
continued  expansion  of  all  his  powers,  of  his  rave  and,  so  fat*  as  I 
have  seen,  unparalleled  endowments,  and  of  his  deep  enthusiastic 
affections,  both  religious  and  human,  I  hare  taken  upon  me  thus 
to  render  my  feeble  testimony  to  a  memory  which  will  erer  be 
dear  to  my  heart." 

All  agree  in  their  high  estimate  of  his  gifts,  but  upon  each  the 
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same  impression  wai  produced,  that  these  were  but  in  growth, 
and,  great  as  they  had  already  become,  were  far  from  hairing 
Attained  their  full  development  and  grace. 

His  portrait  shows  a  brow  and  face  of  noblest  and  sweetest — most 
god-like — form  and  expression,  shaded  by  the  pensiyeness  of  one 
who  sees  into  the  depths  of  perplexity  and  sorrow  of  which  human 
life  is  full. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  "  In  M  emoriam "  will  ever  be  his  truest 
monument.  To  that  we  must  always  look  for  his  full  outline,  and 
by  the  measure  of  its  grief  strive  to  guess  the  greatness  of  the 
departed. 

"  So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know, 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

"  And  there  it  more  than  I  can  see, 
And  what  I  tee  I  leave  unsaid, 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has  made 
His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee.*' 

In  Tennyson's  poems,  published  in  1830,  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  intended  as  a  sketch  of  Arthur  Hallam.    It  may  be 
quite  otherwise,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  appeared  within  a  year  of 
their  first  meeting,  and  every  word  it  contains  may  with  perfect  truth 
be  applied  to  Arthur,  as  his  works  and  the  testimony  of  those  who 
most  intimately  knew  him  have  enabled  us  to  conceive,  and  partially 
to  fill  up,  the  features  of  his  character.    The  first  stanza  is — 
"  Clear-headed  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn 
Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  at  wai  a 
The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds, 
The  wondering  cords  that  bind  and  strain 
The  heart  until  it  bleeds, 
Bay-fringed  eyelids  of  the  morn 

Roof  not  a  glance  so  keen  as  thine : 
If  aught  of  prophecy  be  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  live  in  vain.*' 

It  is  pleasing  to  trace,  as  I  have  already  attempted  in  some 
instances  to  do,  the  reciprocation  of  sentiment  in  Arthur's  works, 
—and  we  are  gratified  to  know  that  he  perceived  and  heartily 
welcomed  the  rising  genius  shown  in  "  Claribel,"  "  Mariana,"  and 
other  pieces.  Some  of  his  own  poems  were  to  have  been  published 
—and  were  actually  in  type — along  with  Tennyson's  in  1830,  but 
were  withdrawn  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wish.  From  a 
review  of  the  future  Laureate's  volume  the  following  is  taken : — 

"We  have  remarked  five  distinctive  excellences  of  bis  own  manner. 
First,  his  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  control 
•over  it.  Secondly,  his  power  of  embodying  himself  in  ideal  characters, 
or  rather  moods  of  character,  with  such  extreme  accuracy  of  adjustment, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  narration  seem  to  hare  a  natural  correspond- 
4ence  with  the  predominant  feeling,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  evolved  from  it 
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by  assimilative  foroe.  Thirdly,  his  vivid,  picturesque  delineation  of  objects, 
and  the  peculiar  skill  with  which  he  holds  all  of  them  fused,  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  science,  in  a  medium  of  strong  emotion.  Fourthly,  the 
variety  of  his  lyrical  measures,  and  exquisite  modulation,  of  harmonious 
words  and  cadences  to  the  swell  and  fall  of  the  feelings  expressed.  Fifthly, 
the  elevated  habits  of  thought,  implied  in  these  compositions,  and  impart- 
ing a  mellow  soberness  of  tone,  more  impressive  to  our  minds  than  it  the 
author  had  drawn  up  a  set  of  opinions  in  Terse,  and  sought  to  instruct  the 
understanding  rather  than  to  communicate  the  lore  of  beauty  to  the 
heart." 

Contrasting  the  two,  Tennyson  appears  to  have  secured  the 
greater  mastery  of  expression,  and  to  have  had  more  power  of 
restraint  over  his  mental  workings,  thus  succeeding  better  in  the 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  sense  and  colouring  of  his  own  person- 
ality in  favour  or  that  of  the  objects  which  engaged  the  interest 
and  labour  of  his  muse.  The  constructive  and  realizing  potency 
of  his  imagination  is  unapproached.  But  the  intensely  subjective 
character  of  most  of  Hallam's  works  reveals  him  in  a  mightier 
strength,  manifesting  a  far  higher  level  of  culture  and  philosophic 
grasp  and  comprehension,  dealing  with  loftier  conceptions,  grappling 
with  problems  of  tremendous  import,  which  have  been,  wisely  per- 
haps, but  still  so  as  to  suggest  some  sense  of  comparative  in- 
feriority, avoided  or  but  little  acknowledged  by  the  other.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon  have  felt  a  lack  of  interest  in  verse- 
writing  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  and  his  speculative  and  enquiring 
disposition  might  perhaps  in  the  end  have  led  him  entirely  away 
from  poetry,  to  fix  his  exclusive  attention  on  moral  and  religious 
philosophy  and  metaphysics.  As  Dr.  Brown  has  beautifully  put  it : 
"  We  agree  entirely  in  nis  father's  estimate  of  his  poetical  gift  and 
art,  but  his  mind  was  too  serious,  too  thoughtful,  too  intensely 
dedicated  to  truth  and  the  God  of  truth,  to  linger  long  in  the 
pursuit  of  beauty ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  God,  and  could  rest  in 
nothing  short  of  him,  otherwise  he  might  have  been  a  poet  of 
genuine  excellence." 

Tennyson  has  been  left,  as  a  wise  and  Christian  teacher  of  his 
age — made  wiser  and  holier,  doubtless,  by  the  cherished  grief  from 
which  his  highest  strains  arose;  and  thus  their  friendship  has 
become  a  priceless  legacy  to  us  and  a  possession  to  all  time,  which 
is  the  best  apology  for  this  imperfect  attempt  to  make  its  nature 
and  incidents  more  familiarly  known. 

What  is  said  has  had  its  source  in  much  reverence  for  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  and  much  love  for  "  In  Memoriam."  If  it  leads 
one  reader  to  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  either,  and  to  the 
thought  that  consecrated  genius  is  not  lost,  but,  whether  here  or 
in  a  purer  and  higher  range  of  being,  has  its  part  to  do  towards  the 
coming  of  that 

"  Far  off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves  ;*' 

my  purpose  will  have  been  attained. 

Oswestry.  W. 
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The  Church  in  its  Relation  to  the  State.    London :  Edward  Maria. 

This  is  "an  address  from  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
[commonly  called  Quakers]  to  their  fellow  countrymen,"  and  is 
authoritatively  "  issued  by  the  representative  body  "  of  that  section 
of  religionists,  on  the  propriety  of  a  church  establishment.  It 
considers,  first,  the  argument  in  favour  of  church  establishments 
usually  drawn  from  "Mosaic  institutions"  Second,  the  "found- 
ing of  the  Christian  church."  Third,  the  "introduction  of  church 
establishments."  Fourth,  exhibits  the  "  contrast  between  primitive 
Christianity  and  the  age  of  church  establishments ; "  and  fifth 
descants  on  "  the  present  aspect  of  the  question."  The  writing  is 
calm,  weighty,  grave,  concise,  and  considerate ;  and  the  tract  which 
is  included  in  thirty -two  pages  makes  constant  reference  to  scrip- 
tone,  and  the  best  secular  authorities.  We  admire  much  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written,  of  which  the  following  extract  is  an  indication : — 
•'  We  feel  the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis.  We  would  urge  nething 
in  the  spirit  of  contention,  or  from  the  love  of  change.  We  know- 
well  how  much  of  wisdom  is  needed  in  every  attempt  to  correct 
old  institutions ;  and  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  Christianity, 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  ground  shall  be  cleared  in  the  hearts 
of  men  before  either  the  foundation  or  the  superstructure  can  be 
safely  laid.  Hence  the  necessity  for  patience,  forbearance,  and 
mutual  charity,  no  less  than  for  earnestness  and  zeal.  As  each  is 
willing  to  be  taught,  all  may  find  that  they  have  much  both  to 
unlearn  and  to  learn." — p.  29. 

The  Science  of  Man.    By  Chables  Brat.    London:  Longmans, 
Green,  Header,  &  Dyer. 

This  pamphlet,  which  presents  "  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  wide 
and  fertile  field  of  anthropology,"  is,  as  we  understand  it,  a  plea 
for  the  thorough  pursuit  of  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  " — Man, 
In  regard  to  mere  questions  of  curiosity,  the  author  appears  indiaed 
to  let  "the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  and  seems  desirous  of  direct* 
ing  investigation  towards  the  present  laws  and  conditions  of  man's 
being.  In  the  first  part,  Mr.  Bray  describes  his  idea  of  the  scieaoe 
of  man.  It  displays,  as  all  that  he  writes  does,  full  reading,  apt 
quotation,  excellent  collection  of  seemingly  far-distant  ideaB,  ana  a 
general  tendency  to  completeness  and  roundness  of  speculation. 
His  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  thought,  and  the  references 
he  makes  to  authorities,  constitute  this  tractate  a  valuable  one, 
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and  we  «re  glad  to  find  him  proclaiming — as  again  ft  Drs.  Hunt, 
B.  C.  Blake,  and  others — that  "  metaphysics  is  tbe  highest  of  all 
sciences,  and  it  is  based  on  physics.  In  part  second,  Mr.  Bray 
tresis  of  "The  occult  powers  otman."  He  not  only  admits  "the 
TOtnally  convertible  forces"  of  Dr.  Buchner,— " gravitation* 
mechanical  force  (pressure  P)  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  affinity* 
cohesion,"— but  wishes  to  add  to  these  odylic  force,  vital,  and 
nervous  or  mental  force,  all  of  which  he  gives  outline  explana- 
tions. The  work  is  valuable  as  an  additional  chapter— showing  the 
author's  advancement  in  thought — of  his  interesting  work.  "  Force 
and  its  correlates,"  of  which  due  note  was  taken  in  a  recent  sketch 
of  the  writer  as  a  "  modern  metaphysician." 

Man:  Where,  Whence,  and  WhUher.    By  David  Page,  LL.D. 
Edinburgh:  Edmonstone  &  Douglas. 

De.  David  Paoi  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Scottish  geologists, 
aad  is  a  favourite  lecturer  in  modern  Athens.  This  "  glance  at 
man  in  his  natural  history  relations  "  is  an  extension  of  the  material 
and  thought  of  two  lectures  delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  which  excited  attention  and  controversy  at 
the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  are  worthy  of  attention  not  only 
few  their  actual  contents  in  the  way  of  information,  but  for  the 
plaiaaeat  with  which  they  express  opinions  which  may  be  charao- 
tsnaed  as  altogether  belonging  to  this  nreaent  life  and  world* 
Use  "where"  of  man  is,  01  course,  the  pounded  "continent  of 
usriveree/'  as  Busyaa  ealls  the  earth.  Of  his  "  whenoe,"  Dr.  Page 
isManaes  to  hstiere  in  the  natural  view  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  snan.  And  the  "whither"  that  he  discusses  is  that  of  the  rate 
and  set  of  the  individual,  and  refers  to  an  earthly  future,  sot  to  any 
other ;  for  Dr.  Pbge  rigidly  keeps  himself  on  the  hither  side  of  sew  si 
bility  and  experience,  ana  contends  that  on  this  side  we  hare  quite 
enough  to  inquire  into  and  to  know  without  attempting  to  make 
out  what  is  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  clear,  readable,  forcible, 
plain-spoken  statement  of  one  side — the  earthly  one— of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin,  condition,  dwelling  and  destiny  of  man.  We 
quote  a  passage  from  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  free  inquiry, 
without  committing  ourselves  to  the  implied  results  as  to  the 
whither  of  human  thought : — 

*  To  those  who  have  accompanied  the  author  through  this  brief  review, 
it  must  now  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  there  ii  nothing  in  the  auestion  of 
•Man's  Where,  Whenoe,  and  Whither '  that  places  it  beyond  the  domain 
of  scaea tifio  inquiry — nothing  that  earnest  minds  may  not  discuss  with 
frtedom,  and  honest  words  convey  without  restraint.  As  a  problem  of 
natural  history,  it  must  be  solved  by  natural  history  methods ;  and  how- 
ever ssseertsin  the  conclusions  yet  arrived  at,  they  are,  like  those  resulting 
from  ererj  earnest  and  truth-seeking  effort,  entitled  to  a  candid  considera- 
tion. That  they  run  counter  to  old  beliefs  may  be  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  be  narrowly  scanned  and  received  with  hesitancy ;  but  it  is  no 
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honest  cause  why  their  tendency  should  be  misrepresented  and  their 
advocacy  be  traduced.  Our  beliefs  are  ever  aocording  to  the  measure  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  our  biological  relations  becomes  more 
intimate,  and  the  nature  of  our  geological  relations  more  fully  established, 
so  will  the  new  beliefs  respecting  the  origin,  antiquity,  and  destiny  of  man 
gain  a  wider  acceptance.  It  is  the  old  warfare  with  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice; the  old  combat  between  rational  inquiry  and  traditional  faith. 
Need  we  indicate  with  what  side  the  victory  must  ultimately  rest  ?" 
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OUGHT  EMIGRATION  TO  BE  MADE  COMPULSORY 
ON  THE  ABLE-BODIED  POOR. 

AmBMATTTB.  upon  and  pauperize  our  land   to 

provide  for  their  own  sustenance  by 
their  own  labour,  and  also  supply 
us  with  valuable  imports  in  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness,  and  the  grand  total 
of  the  prosperity  of  nations.  To 
them  compulsory  emigration  would 
be  a  boon,  and  to  those  from 
amongst  whom  they  were  taken  a 
blessing.  Thus  it  would  be,  like 
mercy,  "  twice  blessed." — O.  A.  W. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  country 
to  endure  the  heavy  local  taxation 
levied  in  large  cities  for  poor's  rates. 
This  taxation  presses  upon  the  poor 
in  the  shape  of  assessments  on  their 
scanty  incomes,'  in  the  shape  of 
assessments  on  the  rents  of  the  shops 
in  which  they  buy  their  goods,  in 
the  shape  of  assessments  on  the 
warehouses,  machinery  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  on  the  lands  and  fields 
of  those  who  rear  grain  or  stock. 
Hence  wages  are  lowered  and  prices 
are  raised,  and  between  these  the 
poverty  of  the  poor  is  made  more 
powerful  and  pressing.  We  all 
know  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  money  expended  for  the  re- 


Potxbtt  is  neither  a  crime  nor  a 
disgrace  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  both  from  its  origin  and 
its  circumstances.  In  all  states  and 
communities  all  men  should  be  pre- 
pared to  do  their  proper  share  of 
labour  for  the  common  good;  but 
in  our  country — in  most  European 
countries — there  has  sprung  up  a 
race  of  vagrant  poor,  workhouse 
haunters  and  sturdy  beggars,  lying 
rascals  and  professional  mendicants, 
waifs  and  castaways,  who  cannot  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  the 
crowded  places  of  civilization.  These, 
as  being  possessed  of  bone  and  sinew, 
could  very  well  be  drilled  into  an 
army  of  culture,  to  go  forth  and 
subdue,  under  some  great  captain  of 
industry,  the  wide  spread  fields  of 
many  colonies.  By  compelling  en- 
listment in  these  industrial  regiments 
and  drafting  them  off,  in  proper 
marshalling  and  order,  into  some  of 
those  outlying  fields  of  effort,  where 
physical  labour  offers  productive 
results  in  return  for  its  exercise,  we 
might  cause  those  who  now  feed 
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fief  of  the  poor  it  absolutely  wasted 
on  able-bodied  impostors,  tramps, 
fagrants,  and  vagabonds,  who  suck 
up  the  State  provision  for  the  poor 
more  greedily  and  insatiably  than 
the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech  do 
blood,  thus  perpetuating  and  in- 
creasing the  decadence  01  the  poor. 
These  able-bodied  paupers  are  the 
real  tyrants  of  the  poor,  the  real 
down-draughts  to  national  pros* 
perity.  Thev  deprive  the  true  poor 
of  bread,  of  employment,  and  of 
sympathy.  What  would  be  better 
than  the  compulsory  emigration  of 
every  proved  pauper — not  provided 
with  a  trade  or  other  visible  or 
known  means  of  support,  who  be- 
came chargeable  on  any  parish  P  It 
would  greatly  benefit  the  poor, 
greatly  improve  trade,  greatly  lessen 
the  burden  of  local  taxation,  greatly 
increase  real  sympathy  for  the  de- 
serving poor,  greatly  add  to  the  real 
happiness  and  welfare  of  those  so 
compelled  to  go  and  work  for  their 
own  subsistence. — V.  Ph 

Certainly  it  ought  on  those  who 
are  strong,  healthy,  and  able  to  work, 
but  are  doing  nothing  for  their 
living,  and  burdening  their  more  in- 
dustrious neighbours  with  rates  for 
their  support.  Of  course  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  send  them  out  to 
our  colonies  or  elsewhere,  without 
providing  them  with  some  means  of 
subsistence  when  they  reached  there ; 
but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
doing  that,  for  mannal  labour  is 
always  in  demand  in  our  colonies.  It 
may  be  urged  that  such  compulsory 
emigration  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject,  but  we  must  remember  that 
public  good  must  always  be  preferred 
to  private,  and  that,  therefore,  to 
remove  some  of  our  surplus  popula- 
tion, to  lessen  the  poor  rates,  and 
to  benefit  the  country  generally, 
emigration  ought  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory on  the  able-bodied  poor.— 
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For  able-bodied  tramps  and  pro- 
fessional paupers,  and  for  all  those 
able-bodied  vagrants  who  can  show 
no  ostensible  means  of  obtaining  a 
living,  I  do  not  know  that  a  better 
plan  could  be  hit  on  than  their 
compulsory  removal  to  some  other 
land,  where  they  would  require  to 
yoke  themselves  to  labour,  because 
in  it  they  could  not  find  that  ac- 
cumulated capital  out  of  which 
charity  is  possible  and  profitable. 
This  fungus  of  civilisation — able- 
bodied  pauperism — is  inno  other  way 
likely  to  be  eradicated.  The  love  of 
the  easily  attainable  enjoyments  of 
existence  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
community  makes  these  rogues  and 
vagabonds  delight  in  able-bodied 
idleness,  and  causes  them  to  make 
Wing  and  imposture  their  trade. 
All  such  persons  ought  to  be  sum- 
marily deported  from  the  plenteous- 
ness  of  civil  communities,  which  are 
overrun  by  these  parasites  of  states, 
and  sent  out  to  colonies  where  exer- 
tion and  labour  were  necessary  to 
life,  and  where,  under  proper  re- 
gulations, a  possibility  of  fair  play 
and  honest  work  would  be  riven, 
and  where  no  permission  would  be 
given  for  vagrancy  or  idleness. 
Able-bodied  idleness — not  caused  by 
slackness  of  trade,  but  by  profes- 
sional vagrancy — is  a  crime  against 
society,  and  for  all  such  persons  we 
ought  to  have  reformatory  colonies 
— to  be  the  same  for  vagrants  and 
laziness-made  paupers,  as  refor- 
matory schools  are  for  the  young 
Arabs  of  the  street. — B.  8. 

Over-population  is  the  curse  of 
our  labour  market.  That  in  a  pro- 
perly civilized  community  productive 
labour  should  over  be  too  plentiful 
is  one  of  the  things  which  we  should 
reckon  an  impossibility,  and  that 
any  community  would  willingly  pre- 
fer to  have  its  productive  labourers 
idle  to  having  them  busy,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  Judge  to  be  an  im- 
probability.     But   idleness,    even 
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driotced  and  unwilling  idleness,  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  our 
country.  The  question,  "what  is 
to  be  done  with  our  redundant 
population  ?  "  is  continually  recur- 
ring. Among  other  suggestions 
made  in  solution  of  this  enigma  of 
Civilisation,  that  of  compulsory 
emigration  has  recently  been  mooted. 
This  IB  a  very  important  practical 
subject.  Hitherto  men  have  been 
often  contented  to  sue  for  the  means 
of  emigration  as  a  boon,  now  it  is 
proposed  to  make  it  imperative.  I 
do  not  know  what  conditions  may 
be  affixed  to  such  an  enforcement,  but 
if  they  were  anything  like  fair  and 
just  in  the  provision  they  made  for 
the  future  chances  of  the  emigrants, 
Government  could  with  difficulty 
discover  a  better  way  of  settling  the 
question  of  able-bodied  pauperism. 
Poor  rates  at  home  would  be  reduced, 
and  abroad  the  poor  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  a  fair  livelihood  at 
productive  labour,  of  acquiring  an 
independent  position,  and  of  being 
a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
instead  of  a  burden  to  others  and 
a  woe  to  themselves. — C.  0. 

It  is  a  provision  of  the  poor  laws 
that  the  able-bodied  poor  shall  be 
relieved  only  in  the  workhouse,  and 
this  involves  imprisonment,  with 
separation  in  the  case  of  married 
persons  from  each  other,  and  from 
children,  if  any ;  as  well  as  the  dis- 
grace attaching  to  a  life  in  the  work- 
house. There  are  few  who  would 
txot  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  com- 
pulsory emigration  in  preference  to 
a  compulsory  imprisonment — under 
proper  provision  for  gaining  a  proper 
chance  and  opportunity  of  beginning 
the  world  abroad  on  a  right  footing. 
Thus  our  poor-houses  would  have 
their  expense  lessened,  and  yet  those 
who  were  the  recipients  of  help 
would  not  be  mere  consumers  of 
the  world's  produce,  suffering  the 
penalty  of  privation  and  separation 
for  their  btinle&t  meals,  but  would 


have  the  opportunity  opened  np  to 
them  of  a  productive  life  and  re- 
munerative labour — being  beneficial 
to  themselves  and  to  those  who  sent 
them  out.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  blessing  if  this  solution  of  "  the 
condition  of  England  question" 
could  be  accepted,  and  colonization 
under  suitable  regulations  were  pro- 
ceeded with  by  Government.  Why 
should  the  empty  places  of  the  earth 
not  be  peopled  by  those  who  cannot 
get  work  in  this  country,  but  could 
get  a  good  livelihood  if  they  were 
compelled  to  emigrate  ? — H.  H. 

Pauperism  is  Britain's  cancer.  It 
is  a  rank  and  injurious  growth,  and 
it  needs  extirpation.  But  paupers 
are  loath  to  leave  the  precints  of 
cities  and  the  purlieus  of  commerce, 
for  they  know  that  chances  of  life  are 
open  to  them  from  the  commisera- 
tion of  some,  the  fear  of  others,  and 
the  consideration  of  society.  The 
pauperism  I  mean — and  that  which 
I  presume  is  meant  in  the  M  Topto" 
— is  the  pauperism  of  the  able- 
bodied  but  unwilling  -  to  •  work 
-  hanger-on  on  the  skirts  of  civilized 
society,  not  the  honest  working  man 
temporarily  out  of  employment,  or 
the  man  who  through  the 'earnest 
toil  of  a  lifetime  has  done  his  duty 
to  the  stare,  and  is  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances from  the  chances  or 
exigencies  of  life.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  vampires  of  social 
Kfe  going  about  from  town  to  town, 
lying,  begging,  '&c.,  and  visiting 
workhouse  after  workhouse,  using 
the  charity  of  the  good-natured  and 
the  nation  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  indolence  and 
vice.  These  ought  to  be  deported 
from  our  shores — after  due  proof  of 
their  vagabondage — and  be  set  to 
labour  in  some  colonial  possession, 
where  the  law  enforced  work  for 
sustenance,  and  provided  the  means 
of  gaining  at  least  a  living  by  the 
u?e  of  the  ordinary  industry  of  ordi- 
nary  bones  and  binews.     It  would 
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be  a>  happy  day  for  the  real  poor 
when  the  false  poor  were  weeded 
eat  free*  among  them,  and  the  poor 
rate*  were  left  nee  for  their  proper 
objects,— the  decayed,  the  needy, 
said  the-  temporarily  unemployed.-- 
Javxb  F. 

Ought  anything  to  he  made  eom- 
pulsory  on  any  one  •  If  the  answer 
to  this  question  be  in  the  aArmatire, 
then  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  the 
first  query ;  if  in  tho  negative,  then 
it  follows  ef  necessity  that  our 
answer  to  the  first  query  will  also 
be  in  the  negative.  Education, 
and  that  alone,  should,  I  think,  be 
made  oompalsory  on  any  and  every 
one,  not  merely  on  the  able-bodied 
poor  alone.  This,  of  course,  excludes 
emigration  as  being  compulsory. 
Bat  to  advance  my  reasons  against 
this  single  proposition  alone,  apart 
from  any  other  considerations.  How 
can  the  State  with  any  semblance  of 
justioe,  or  even  of  expediency,  appro- 
priate to  itself  the  very  dubious 
right  of  compelling  any*  or  some  of 
its  citizens  to  banishment  t  Yes,  to 
banishment — to  a  social  exile.  True, 
it  is  not  on  account  of  any  criminal 
act  done  by  them,  except,  perhaps, 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  first 
Lerd  Chatham,  for  "the  atrooious 
crime  of  being  — - — °  poor.  But 
the  very  met  of  their  being  oompeUed 
to  exile,  to  emigrate,  what  does  it 
in  itself  denote?  What  is  the 
principle  involved  P  That  they  are 
not  good  enough,  of  sufficient  value, 
to  entitle  them  to  live  in  their  native 
country.  They  must  go  abroad, 
they  must  seek  employment  else- 
where. It  may  be  said  that  it  would 
be  for  their  own  advantage  and  the 
tmbhe  good.  I  think  tliat  while  not 
naring  committed  any  act  rendering 
them  amenable  to  the  law,  they  may 
weH  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves, 
end  to  decide  on  their  own  course  of 


action.  While  Govern  men!  Is  oflfei  lag 
grants  of  land  to  those  who  will  go 
out  and  settle  in  the  oolonies,  and  m 
some  oases,  I  believe,  they  even  offer 
them  a  free  passage  by  sea,  though  I 
will  not  be  sure  about  that,  it  cannot 
be  laid  as  a  charge  against  the  State 
that  they  have  no  care  for  tbefer 
poorer  and  humbler  members.  And 
be  it  further  remembered  that  were 
the  State  to  compel  them  to  eimV 
grate,  they  would  not  only  have  to 
see  them  safely  landed  there,  but 
also  to  compel  them  to  fix  on  some 
trade  or  profession,  and  to  see  that 
there  were  sufficient  means  for  their 
subsistence.  For  it  would  be  a 
flagrant  act  of  injustice  to  convey  a 
man  foroibly  across  the  seas  to  a 
foreign  land,  and  there  to  leave  Mm 
to  exist  as  best  he  might.  Once 
having  used  force  you  must  continue 
to  use  it.  This  is  a  question  cap- 
able of  much  extension,  but  for  a 
contribution  to  "the  Topic"  the 
above  will  suffice. — J.  8.  B. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  British  constitution,  that  every 
man,  in  whatever  circumstances,  hai 
freedom  to  go  where  be  chooses,  at 
long  as  he  submits  to  the  laws  of 
that  constitution.  Therefore  it 
would  be  a  gross  violation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  British  nation,  to  enforce  mea- 
sures which  would  deprive  even  one 
of  the  lowest  of  its  subjects  of 
their  national  liberty.  Our  statute- 
book  also  maintains  that  no  man 
•hall  be  destitute,  therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  main- 
tain its  subjects  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  when  the  cold  hand 
of  poverty  creeps  imperceptibly  over 
an  honest  working  man,  it  would  be 
ungrateful  indeed  to  bani«h  him 
from  his  native  soil,  and  cast  him 
abroad  to  foreign  climes,  as  though 
he  were  a  felon,  and  not  what  he  is — 
a  decayed  mainstay  of  our  great 
nation.—  C. 

Whilst  thinking  over  this  topic  I 
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came  across  this  passage  in  Jeremy 
Taylor,  which  gave  me  plenty  of  food 
for  reflection  : — "  When  Abraham 
was  at  his  tent  door,  waiting  for 
strangers  to  entertain  them,  he 
espied  an  old  man  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age. 
He  received  him  kindly,  washed  his 
feet,  provided  sapper,  caused  him  to 
ait  down;  but  observing  that  the 
old  man  eat  and  prayed  not,  nor 
begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat, 
he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship 
the  God  of  heaven.  The  old  man 
told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other 
god.  At  which  answer  Abraham 
grew  so  zealously  angry  that  he 
thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent, 
and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of 
the  night  and  an  unguarded  con- 
dition. When  the  old  man  was 
gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and 
asked  him  where  the  stranger  was. 
He  replied,  *  I  thrust  him  out  be- 
cause he  did  not  worship  Thee.* 
God  answered  him,  *  I  have  suffered 
him  these  hundred  years,  although 
he  dishonoured  Me;  and  couldst 
not  thou  endure  him  one  night  ?  ' " 
The  leaving  one's  home  and  friends 
under  any  circumstances,  even  if  the 
plaoe  of  exile  he  distant  but  a  few 
hundred  miles,  within  the  circuit  of 
the  sea-girt  isle,  is  sad  even  to  the 
heart  of  a  rover.  The  case  under 
consideration,  however, is  far  harder ; 
to  be  thrust  out  must  beyond  doubt 
send  the  iron  deep  into  the  soul. 
To  be  banished,  outlawed,  sent 
beyond  the  sea,  uncertain  if  the  ogre 
of  the  deep  will  not  require  you  to 
satisfy  his  rapacious  appetite,  must 
be  to  the  heart  of  a  true-born  Briton 
the  most  unkind  out  of  all.  The 
state  of  trade,  too,  at  the  present 
period  seems  also  exceptional.  Is 
there  not  a  probability  that  ere  long 
trade  may  come  round,  orders  briskly 
come  in  ?  and  then  the  cry  will  be, 
"Come  back,  my  banished  skilled 
workmen."    It  is  no  use  locking  the 


stable  door  when  the  hone  is  stolen, 
—A.  J.  G. 

In  this  free  England  of  ours  there 
ought  to  be  nothing  like  compulsion 
in  such  matters,  for  in  this  case  it 
amounts  to  exile  in  a  mild  form. 
Most  men,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  form  connections,  and 
have  more  or  less  a  love  for  and 
attachment  to  their  native  country, 
consequently,  they  leave  it  with  re- 
luctance, which  would  be  trans- 
formed into  defiance  if  the  State 
attempted  to  compel  them  against 
their  free  will.  Men  would  liken 
it  to  transportation — a  punishment 
for  an  offence.  The  colo- 
nies require  men  with  some  expe- 
rience in  their  individual  calling, 
principally  agricultural;  but  the 
able-bodied  poor  are  for  the  most 
part  labourers.  The  consequences 
arising  from  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  that  the  markets  would  be 
overstocked,  and  the  only  refuge  for 
the  surplus  commodity,  pauperism, 
a  heavy  weight  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
rising  colony.  With  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  it  is  the  skilled  work- 
man who  produces  work  for  the 
labourer,  not  the  labourer  for  the 
skilled  workman.  Again,  compul- 
sion would  necessarily  involve  a 
guarantee  for  support ;  that  is,  if  a 
man  is  sent  out  of  the  country  and 
he  is  unable  to  find  means  of  sub- 
sistence, you  could  not  let  him  starve, 
even  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
Here  is  at  once  a  plea  for  the  indo- 
lent, who  are  too  idle  to  seek  work. 
No  doubt  something  must  be  done, 
and  let  us  look  forward  anxiously  to 
that  time  when  the  present  condition 
of  the  able-bodied  poor  will  be  ameli- 
orated.—0.  F.  A.  S. 

I  assume  that  the  words  "able- 
bodied  poor,"  mentioned  in  the 
topic,  are  to  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing only  to  paupers  who  are  able- 
bodied.  If  so,  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — (1)  those  who 
wander  from  workhouse  to  work- 
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house,  making  vagrancy  aprofession ; 
and  (2)  those  who  are  desirous  of 
maintaining  themselves  and  others 
who  may  be  dependent  upon  them, 
bat  who,  through  inability  to  obtain 
employment,  or  through  accidental 
or  other  circumstances,  are  unable  to 
do  so.  Persons  of  this  class  are 
either  vagrants  or  settled  paupers. 
To  compel  those  who  are  Tamil ts 
by  profession  to  emigrate  would,  for 
the  following  reasons,  be  highly  ob- 
jectionable, (l)  The  system  would 
operate  as  an  encouragement  to  va- 
grancy  by  holding  out  the  certain 
prospect  of  a  free  passage  to  such  of 
the  poor  as  might  be  desirous  of 
emigrating.  (2)  Compulsory  emi- 
gration would  not  effect  their  refor- 
mation. Persons  who  are  Ticious, 
criminal,  and  habitually  idle  at 
home,  and  who  at  the  same  time  here 
nothing  to  lose,  would  not  be  likely 
to  improTe  in  another  country.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly take  advantage  of  the  additional 
facilities  afforded  them  for  gratifying 
their  worst  dispositions.  (3)  It 
would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  those 
among  whom  they  would  be  intro- 
duced. No  country  has  a  right  to 
relieve  itself  by  liberating  amongst  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  community,  men 
of  the  most  degraded  characters — 
men  who  have  practised  every  vice, 
and  who  would  not  scruple  to  perpe- 
trate the  worst  of  crimes.  (4)  It 
would  involve  an  increase  of  expen- 
diture. The  statistics  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  do  not  show  the  number 
of  professional  vagrants  in  England ; 
but  there  are  doubtless  many  thou- 
sands of  them.  Hence  the  oost  of 
removing  them  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. (5)  Such  expenditure  is 
unnecessary.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessional vagrants  can  be  very  con- 
siderably reduced  without  incurring 
any  expense,  by  impressing  upon  the 
public  the  great  importance  of  re- 
fusing assistance  of  any  kind  to  per- 
sons   begging  from  door  to  door. 


With  respect  to  the  vagrant  portion 
of  the  second  class  I  need  only 
remark  that  they  either  obtain  work, 
and  thereby,  in  most  instances, 
cease  to  be  paupers,  or  they  become 
professional  tramps,  and  form  part 
of  the  class  first  distinguished. 
There  is  now  only  one  question 
remaining  for  consideration,  and 
that  is,  should  emigration  be  made 
oompulsory  upon  such  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor  as  are  settled  in  a  par- 
ticular locality  f  I  reply  again  in 
the  negative.  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
poor  law  that,  subjeot  to  certain 
exceptions,  every  able-bodied  per- 
son, male  or  female,  requiring  relief, 
shall  be  relieved  wholly  in  the  work- 
house. Experience  has  proved  the 
soundness  of  this  principle.  There 
are  but  few  referrible  to  this  head, 
however  destitute  they  may  be,  who 
are  willing  to  exchange  their  liberty 
and  privileges  for  the  restrictions  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected  in  a 
workhouse,  and  for  the  disgrace 
which  would  attach  to  them  for 
having  entered  it.  Hence  it  is  that 
so  few  able-bodied  persons  are  now 
to  be  seen  as  permanent  inmates  of 
our  workhouses.  Those  who  do 
enter  are  but  temporary  inmates, 
and  the  oost  of  their  maintenance  is 
trifling  compared  with  the  cost  which 
would  be  incurred  in  exporting 
them.  On  these  grounds  I  negative 
the  whole  question. — T.  8. 

By  no  means.  If  any  man,  rick 
or  poor,  thinks  he  can  by  leaving 
his  native  country  better  his  posi- 
tion, and  will  by  so  doing  promote 
the  general  interest,  it  is  a  duty  as. 
well  as  a  justice  that  he  should  take 
such  a  course,  but  on  no  account  com- 
pel a  man  to  quit  the  country  of  his 
birth  and  childhood  simply  because 
he  is  poor.  It  will  be  an  unhappy 
period  for  this  country  if  it  should 
at  any  time  sanction  a  law  which 
made  it  binding  on  all  persons  born 
poor,  and  having  reached  the  stsge 
of  manhood  in  no  better  position, 
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that  they  shall  be  summarily  ex- 
pelled from  amongst  us.  This 
wholesale  transportation  of  the  poor 
and  destitute  of  our  country  would, 
I  believe,  be  received  by  the  intelli- 
faot  and  benefolent  part  of  the 
sammoBify  with  feelings  of  disgust 
If  emigration  is  to  be  made  bene- 
ficial to  the  poor  of  our  country, 
they  most  be  led  to  see  dearly  first 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  emigrate, 
and  not  be  ooarced  into  doing  so  by 
the  .strong  arm  of  the  law.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  their  own  choice  and 
free  will,  and  I  venture  to  say, 
therefore,  that  if  each  stringent 
measures  are  adoptee!  as  proposed 
they  will  result  in  complete  disaster. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  encourage 
she  masses  of  our  countrymen  to 
respect  the  laws  and  government  of 
our  country,  and  create  within  them 
a  spirit  of  patriotism ;  but  if  we  go 
and  pass  such  tyrannical  measures 
as  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the 
poor,  it  wiu  cultivate  feelings  of  dis- 
taste, envy,  and  malice  towards  our 
country  and  those  who  are  better 
situated.  Let  our  aim  be  to  im- 
prove the  present  condition  of  the 
poor,  rather  than  transplant  them 
to  another  soil.  What  we  propose 
to  do  is  to  restrain  the  people  from 
the  aeoursed  drink  traffic  of  the 
country,  keep  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion before  their  9je»t  make'  the 
homes  of  the  people  more  like  Eng- 
lish hearths  than  dens  of  vice,  show 
them  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
she  future  by  en  rolling  their  names 
as  members  of  benefit  societies,  im- 
press upon  them  the  importance  of 
cultivating  a  more  contented  spirit, 
and  above  all,  convince  them  of  the 
aecessitv  to  look  well  after  their 
spiritual  wants.    If  they  follow  in 


the  path  as  thus  laid  down,  a  future 
is  lying  in  store  for  them  of  the 
most  glorious  character,  which  will 
entirely  obviate  all  suoh  measures 
as  those  proposed  for  the  compul- 
sory emigration  of  the  people.— 
B.  Hill. 

"  Compulsion,  gaunt  and  stem, 
Oppression's  friend,  the  tyrant's 
stay," 
at  once  brings  home  to  the  mind  of 
a  liberty-loving  Briton  a  feeling  of 
disgust,  and  in  its  train  the  spirit  of 
resistance.  Compulsion,  though  re- 
pugnant to  the  mind,  is  in  many 
cases  advisable,  nay,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  streets  of  our  cities, 
and  the  rural  villages  of  this  our 
"  beloved  isle,"  are  overrun  with  the 
children  of  "  poor  ones  "  growing  up 
in  ignorance  and  crime.  Our  only 
remedy  is  compulsory  education. 
The  good  that  would  result  from 
it  is  so  apparent,  and  appears,  nay, 
is  felt  so  desirable,  that  we  forego 
our  prejudices,  and  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim, We  must  have  compulsion. 
But  the  subsequent  good  of  com- 
pulsory emigration  does  not  so 
forcibly  present  iteelt  It  is  quite 
true  our  surplus  population  must 
be  got  rid  o£  but  would  we  com- 
pel a  man  to  quit  his  native 
home,  and  seek  employment  in  a 
foreign  land,  where  he  would  toil 
in,  it  might  be,  discontent—net 
as  a  free  man,  but  as  an  exile  f 
Ought  he  to  be  forced  from  the 
land  of  his  frthereP  Shall  he  be 
forced  to  quit  the  land  of  his  child- 
hood P  Shall  he  be  forced  to  rend 
himself  from  all  that  is  dear,  from  a 
land  to  which  his  heart  is  knit 
by  a  thousand  fond  remembrances  f 
Never !  never !  never  I— W.  W. 
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The  following  additional  notes  may  be  found  interesting  to,  and  metal  by, 
the  student.    The  lefeionoes  are  made  to  the  Immi  of  the  poem. 

(52)  Yon  is  an  adverb,  signifying  at  a  distance  bat  wrfhm  sight  j  in 
poetry  (it  is  obsolete  as  a  prose  word)  It  indicates  a  nearer  relation  of 
distance  than  there;  yonder  is  a  sort  of  comparative  form,  pointing  to 
something  farther  of; «.  e^  «  Yon  flowery  arbeure,  yonder  allays  graen.H-- 
M  Paradise  Lost,"  it.,  626. 

(55)  A  similar  idea  roeim  m  M  Paradise  Lost,"  tv.,  608:~» 
"Bat  the  wekefoi  nightingale 
8he  all  the  night  her  amorous  desoant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased." 

(57)  The  word  plight  has  a  double  derivation  assigned  to  it :  (1)  from  the 
Saxon  word  plihtan,  to  pledge  ;  and  as  that  which  is  pledged,  plighted,  or 
staked  as  security,  is  put  in  a  state  of  risk,  or  hacard,  jmght  comes  to 
signify  danger,  diffiodtty,  condition,  Ao<,  as  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  i»  886  *— 

• Hot  did  they  not  perneive  the  evil  fUgU 
In  whiok  they  were,"  Ao. 

(2)  From  the  Latin plieatus,  plaited;  hence  mtert  wasted,  bowsd,  plss)ga|or 
engaged  by  joining  hands,  as  in — 


'A  faery  vision 
tares  of  the  elea 
That  played  i'  the  plighted  clouds."— "  Comms,"  299. 


Of  some  gar  creatares  of  the  element, 
iyedi'  1 


"  Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight." — "  Cows"  872. 

I.e.,  confused  complication.  Plight  may  therefore  here  mean  "  strain  of 
intervolved  melody."  What  Izaak  Walton  calls  "  the  sweet  descants,  the 
natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  the  nightingale's 
Toioe." 

(59)  Shakspere,  in  allusion  to  these  dragon  attendants  of  Night,  makes 
Achilles  say  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  t.  8,— 

"The  dragon-wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth." 
And  Iachimo,  while  soliloquizing  in  Imogen's  chamber,  exclaims!— 
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m  Swift,  swift  yon  dragons  of  the  night,  that 
May  bare  the  men's  eye."— "  tys******,"  E,  2. 

(9^Ia«Ptewii»B<gmii^"MiltonT«OTitothi»kfce:~ 
"Princes,  heeren's  ancient  •one,  ethereal  thrones, 
Demonian  spirits !  now  from  the  element, 
Each  of  hw  reign  allotted,  rightlier  called 
Powers  of  lire,  air,  water,  earth  beneath,"  Jfce^  121—124. 

(97)  The  word  gorgeomt  is  probably  derived  from^orje,  to  find  greedily, 
and  being  transferred  from  the  palate  to  the  eye  means  splendid,  magnifioent* 
lnxahonsly adorned;  both  ideas  are  brought  together  aioneTiewm"Cbew« /* 

"Swinish  gluttony 
ne'er  looks  to  beaTeu  amidst  its  gorgeom*  feast, 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude, 
Crams  and  blasphemes  bis  feeder"— 376— 379. 

(110)  Spenser  takes  op  the  story  in  his  •'Fairy  Queen,"  Book  IV., 
cantos  ii.  and  iiL,  saying  of  Chancer, — 

*I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feet, 
That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the  rather  meet.'9 


(145)  By  Massinger,  in  whose  plays  Milton  was  weH  read,  Consort  is  simi- 
larly employed,  *.^.,  Moriaca  says  of  Sophia,— 

M  She  admits  no  risits, 
Eats  little,  and  her  nightly  music  is 
Of  sighs  and  groans,  tuned  to  such  harmony 
Of  feeling  grief^  that  I,  against  my  nature, 
Am  made  one  of  the  Cbassri."— "  The  Pit***?  ii ,  L 
See  also  the  same  author's  "  City  Madam,"  ir. ,  2. 

(148)  See  the  same  idea  in— 

a  The  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
How  foiling  with  soft  slumberous  weight,  ineHnes 
Oar  eyelids.—"  Pmvdim  LoH,"  614-616. 

(168)  These  lines  recall  to  our  memory  the  closing  lines  of  Sir  Darid 
Lyndsay's  «  Complaint,"  1529  .— 

"My  God 
Shall  cause  me  stand  content, 
'With  quiet  life  and  sober  rent ; 
And  take  me  in  my  latter  age 
Unto  my  simple  hermitage, 
To  spend  the  year  my  elders  won, 
lake  Diogenes  in  his  turn." 
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Table  V.— Histobic  Wbitbbb  (1600—1700). 
Names  amd  Date*.  Evmts  and  Work*. 

85    Samttel  Puboha«      )     Born  •*  Thuxted» in  Eefex  5  educated  at  St. 

1f;77 lft9o      '     }  John's  College,  Cambridge;    where  he  took 

±o//     lose.  )  B.D.  in  1600.    In  1604  was  vicar  of  Eastwood, 

bnt  being  appointed  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  London,  and  chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ho  was  able  to  devote  his  life  sedulously  to  the 
collecting  of  accounts  of  sea  voyages  and  land  travels,  by  Englishmen  amd 
others.  He  published  in  1619  "  Mioro-Purchas,  his  Pilgrimage;"  in  1618, 
w Cosmos,  or  the  History  of  Man;"  in  1623,  "The  King's  Tower  and 
Triumphant  Arch  of  London ;"  and  in  1625,  "  Purohas,  his  Pilgrims."  A 
funeral  Sermon  of  his  bears  date  1669. 

9A     Rro  rrwnria  t>/vd      )     Born   at  Leyton,  near  Wanstead,  Essex; 
roBRowB>  (studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  at  the 

\zory    iraa.  l  Inns  of  Court;  and  became  squire  to  Queen 

losu— ie*a.  )  Elizabeth.    Enighted  by  James  I.,  he  was  sent 

on  a  Toyage  of  discovery  to  the  West  Indies.  The  East  India  Company 
fitted  out  an  embassage  for  him  to  the  Great  Mogul  in  1614.  In  1620  he 
was  M.P.  for  Cirencester,  but  was  next  year  ambassador  to  the  Grand 
Seignor,  and  continued  so  under  Oswan,  Mustapha,  and  Amurath.  In 
1629  he  went  to  Poland  and  Sweden,  and  had  a  medal  struck  in  his  honour 
for  his  aid  in  bringing  about  the  peace  between  these  nations.  He  was  M.  P. 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1640,  and  in  1641  was  sent  to  mediate  on 
behalf  of  the  Prince  Elector  at  Batisbon ;  on  his  return  he  was  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Garter,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Ac.  An  account  of  his 
embassage  to  the  Mogul  was  published  in  1665;  a  "  History  of  the 
Embassy  to  Turkey"  in  1640 ;  and  "  A  Compendious  Eolation  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings at  the  Batisbon  Conference  "  exists  in  MS.  in  Magdalen  College. 
He  was  buried  in  Woodford  Church,  near  Wanstead. 
<#7         J/Ycrv  fl-Dinm  )      Born  at   Farrington,  in  Cheshire;   was  a 

i<UUft2Cft  \  uilor  Md  freeman  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 

iow>    ion.  j  Company.     He  was  patroniied  by  Fulke  Gre- 

ville  (Lord  Brooke),  and  assisted  by  Cotton,  Selden,  &o.  "  The  Theatre  of 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,"  a  collection  of  Maps,  1606 ;  "  History  of 
Great  Britain,"  1614.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate.  He  com- 
piled the  Scriptural  Genealogies  prefixed  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible  in  1611,  &c. 

<tt  flm  TTbwiw  Sptstwaw  )      Born  afc  Oongham,  n©°p  Lynn  ;  studied  at 
1d6^1641  i  TTinit^  VoUWy  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln's  Inn ; 

)  became  a  friend  of  Cotton,  Camden,  &o.,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Society  of  Antiqueries.  He  was  sheriff  of  Nor- 
folk, and  was  knighted  by  James  I.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  and  established  a  Lectureship  for  the  study  of  it  at 
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Cambridge.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
[His  son,  Sir  John  Spelman,  was  author  of  a  "  Life  of  King  Alfred."] 
His  " Archaeological  Glossary"  was  issued,  Vol.  I.,  in  1626,  and  Vol.  II. 
under  the  care  of  his  son  and  Sir  William  Dugdale.  His  collection  of 
**  Councils,  Decrees,  Laws,  Constitutions,  in  regard  to  the  Boolesiastioal 
Affaire  of  the  Britannic  Circle,"  Vol.  L,  1639,  YoL  II.,  1644,  was  also  left 
incomplete. 

S9     8th  Wm  TUMP™      )     Born  at  Blaokfria»t  London ;  eldest  son  of 
i«9J^iftOQ  >  Sir  John,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Ireland;  studied 

id^o-iow.  j  under  0ndwort^  M  tutoVt  ^  Emmanuel  Col- 

lege, Cambridge,  Went  abroad,  and  then  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  public 
employment.  He  was  chosen  in  1610  member  of  the  Irish  Convention  for 
Carlow.  He  was  chosen  as  colleague  to  his  father  in  the  representation  of 
the  county  of  Carlow,  with  a  younger  brother  as  member  for  the  burgh  of 
Carlow,  after  the  Restoration.  In  1618  he  went  to  reside  in  England,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  employed  diplomatically  at  Monster  and  m  Spain  $ 
he  was  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance,  1666,  but  was  dismissed  in 
1671,  on  which  he  retired  to  Sheen.  He  acted  m  the  Treaty  of  Westminster, 
1674,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Nimeguen,  1678.  He  was  offered  the  secretary* 
ship  of  state,  and  refused  it ;  he  was  offered  office  under  William  III.,  but 
declined.  He  wrote  "Memoirs,"  "Essays,"  Ac.  His  wife's  kinsman,  Jona- 
than Swift,  was  for  some  time  his  secretary. 

ai\     Tvnir  Wat/h/iv         )     Son  of  Jerris   Walton,  yeoman,   Stafford. 
^qq_i  AM  >  He  was  a  hosier  in  Fleet  Street  in  1624,  from 

i&aa— iww.  j  which  he  TCtired  in  1643>  wifch  m  mo&mt  com. 

petence.  He  was  tint  (1626)  married  to  Rachel  Floud,  a  descendant  of 
Oranmer's,  and  from  her  uncle,  who  had  been  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Hooker, 
he  is  supposed  to  hare  got  much  information  j  he  married  as  a  second  wife 
Anne  Ken,  Bishop  Sen's  half-sister.  He  issued  "Lives"  of  Doeme, 
Hooker,  Sir  H.  Wootton,  and  George  Herbert,  1670 ;  and  added  that  of  6au*» 
derson  in  1678.  "The  Complete  Angler"  appeared  in  1666.  He  died, 
aged  90,  in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  prebendary  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  and  in  that  sanctuary  he  is  interred. 
>ii  unr.,™^.  Tir„„*.  )  So*  of  Si*  James  WhHetoek  (a  judge  in  the 
4L    Bran^M  White-  J  ^^  rf  Jame8  L  ^  Chari6§Y,  au&r  of  a 

i/5/Jc    ™>7*  I  treatise  on  u  Lawful  Combats  in  England  ")  j 

1W&— 107b.  )  educated    at    Merchant   Taylors' School,    St. 

John's,  Oxford,  and  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1640  became  M.P.  for  Great 
Marlow,  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  chairman  at  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  king  «t 
Oxford,  and  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  where  he 
opposed  the  Presbyterians.  He  condemned  the  trial  of  the  king  as  a  bad 
business,  though  under  Cromwell  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal,  was  ambassador  from  the  Commonwealth  to  Sweden,  Speaker 
of  Parliament,  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal.  After  the  Bestoration  he  lived  in  retirement.  He  wrote  "An 
Account  of  the  Swedish  Embassy ;"  "  Memoirs  of  English  Affairs  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Beign  of  Charles  I.  till  the  Bestoration;"  "  Memorials -of 
•English  Affairs  from  Brute  to  James  I.'s  Beign,"  all  published  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Chilton  Park,  Wiltshire. 
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66.  «  Punches,  an  Epgheh  clergyman,  imbued  by  nature, 10m  Hakluyt, 
with  *  strong  bias  towards  geographical  studies,  altar  baring  found  an 
antsaaiic  horary  in  thai  department,  and  ooaanlted,  as  he  professes,  above 
1^00  authors,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Pilgrim,'  a  collection  of 
•wjagea  in  all  parte  of  the  world,  in  161* ;  four  more  followed  in  1686. 
Sim  accuracy  of  this  useful  compiler  baa  been  denied  by  those  who  have 
bad  better  means  of  knowledge,  and  probably  is  m^erior  to  that  of  Hakluyt  f 
be*  his  labour  was  far  more  comprehensive.  •The  Pilgrim'  was  at 'all 
wants  a  great  seuroe  of  knowledge  to  the  contemporaries  of  Pnrehae.  — 
Mmllmm.  M  These  fire  Tolnmes  contain  many  papers  of  great  value,  and 
hare  been  of  much  utility  to  later  writers.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
emahor  that  he  mingles  largely  theological  discussions  and  reflections  with 
hssttarratives." — Dr.  Angus. 

•&  "That  very  intelligent  observer,  Sir  Thomas  Boa."— Xord  Maoamimg. 
•*  A  medal  was  struck  in  his  honour,  of  which  an  impression  now  eciata  in 
aha  Bnglish  State  Paper  Office."— £oa*ri  EarrUom. 

37.  u  Among  the  bead  sources  or  fountains  of  our  knowledge  in  the  de- 
partment of  national  antiquities."— G.  L.  Ormk.  M  He  published  a  history 
if  Great  Britain  Ions;  deemed  the  best  that  had  yet  appeared ;  it  is  remark- 
able for  the  oars  with  which  the  author  sifts  has  authorities,  and  for  its  re- 
jection of  many  of  the  fables  of  the  preceding  chroniclers  j  it  extends  from 
aba  earliest  times  to  the  onion  of  the  two  crowns  under  James  I.  Speed  is 
■hatha  author  of  the  best  mapa  in  his  day  of  the  shires  and  cities  of  Bng- 
•aaat"— J)r.  Arngm.  M  Speed's  maps,  in  1646,  appear  by  no  means  inferior 
aw  those  of  Blaew ;  but  several  of  the  errors  are  the  same."— Hallam. 

M.  M  A  legal  and  eoelesiastical  antiquary."—  Dr.  Angus.  "  The  writings 
of  the*  author  hare  furnished  valuable  materials  to  Bnglish  historians,  and 
a*mooneideredas  the  restorer  of  Saxon  literature,  both  by  means  of  bis 
oam  studies  and  by  founding  a  Saxon  professorship  in  Cambridge."— 
Molwrt  Qkmmbm. 

m.  "The  livery,  agreeable,  and  well-informed  essayist  and  memoirist."-- 
*$.  L.  Ormk.  "  Much  inferior  to  Dryden  in  vigour  of  thought,  but  not 
sjmmh  below  him  in  the  mechanism  of  style,  was  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
indeed  may  share  with  him  the  merit  of  having  founded  regular  Bncliah 
proee."— JPm.  /Spalding.  "He  had  gradually  formed  a  style  singularly 
lucid  and  melodious,  superficially  deformed,  indeed,  by  Gallicisms  and 
Hispanioisms,  picked  up  in  travel  or  negotiation,  but  at  bottom  pure  Eng- 
lish, which  generally  flowed  along  with  careless  simplicity,  but  occasionally 
rose   even  into  Ciceronian  magnificence.  .     •     Temple  was  not  a 

very  deep  or  accurate  reasoner,  but  was  an  excellent  observer ;  he  had 
no  call  to  philosophical  speculation,  but  he  was  qualified  to  excel  as  a 
writer  of  memoirs  and  travels.  .  .  .  The  style  of  his  essays  is,  on 
the  whole,  excellent,  almost  always  pleasing,  and  now  and  then  stately  and 
splendid.  ...  He  waa  no  profound  thinker.  He  was  merely  a 
man  of  lively  parts  and  quick  observation,  a  man  of  the  world  among  men 
of  letters,  a  man  of  letters  among  men  of  the  world." — Lord  Maeauiag. 

40.  "The  mild-tempered  angler  and  biographer."—  &.  L.  Oraik.  "In 
the  laves  of  Isaak  Walton  (which  introduce  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  seventeenth  century)  we  have  an  example  of  that 
candour  and  sweetness  of  disposition — that  open  eense  of  humour,  good* 
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nets,  and  human  character  which  if  the  necessary  moral  basis  of  bio- 
graphy.''— James  H annoy,  "  Walton's  Complete  Angler,"  for  "  its  sweetness, 
its  natural  grace,  and  happy  intermixture  of  grayer  strains  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  angling,  have  rendered  this  book  deservedly  popular,  and  a  model 
which  one  of  the  most  famous  among  our  late  philosopners,  and  a  suecessM 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  in  his  favourite  art  [Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in 
his  "  Salmonia  "],  has  condescended  to  imitate," — Hailam.  "  A  rich  store- 
house of  rural  pictures  and  pastoral  poetry,  of  quant  but  wise  thoughts, 
of  agreeable  and  humorous  fancies,  and  of  truly  apostolic  purity  and 
benevolence.  The  slight  tincture  of  superstitious  credulity  and  innocent 
eccentricity  which  pervades  his  works  gives  them  a  finer  zest  and  original 
flavour,  without  detracting  from  their  higher  power  to  soothe,  instruct,  and 
delight."— Robert  Comakers. 

41.  "  Whitelooke's  'Memorials'  is  a  diary  full  of  important  public  mat- 
ters, and  the  noble  editor,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  observes  that  "  our  author 
not  only  served  the  State  in  several  stations,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign 
countries,  but  likewise  conversed  with  books,  and  made  himself  a  large  pro- 
vision from  his  studies  and  contemplation,  like  that  noble  Roman,  Portias 
Cato,  as  described  by  Nepos.  He  was  all  along  so  much  in  business,  one 
would  not  imagine  he  ever  had  leisure  for  books ;  yet,  who  considers  his 
studies  might  believe  he  had  been  always  shut  up  with  his  friend  Selden, 
and  the  dust  of  action  never  fallen  on  his  gown/  When  Whitelooke  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sweden  he  journalized  it ;  it  amounts  to  two  bulky 
quartos,  extremely  curious.  He  has  even  left  us  a  History  of  England. 
— Disraeli.  "  Industrious,  dull  Bulstrode  [Whitelooke]  has  a  kind  of 
dramaturgic  turn  in  him,  indeed,  an  occasional  poetdo  friskiness,  most  unex- 
pected, as  if  the  hippopotamus  should  show  a  tendency  to  dance, — which 
painfully  deducts  from  one's  confidence  in  Bulstrode* e  entire  accuracy  on 
such  occasions.  Here  and  there  the  multitudinous  Paper  Masses  of  learned 
Bulstrode  do  seem  to  snSack  a  little  of  the  date  when  he  redacted  them, — 
posterior  to'.the  ever-blessed  Restoration,  not  prior  to  it.  We  shall,  never- 
theless, except  this  dramaturgic  report  of  conference ;  the  reader  will  be 
willing  to  examine,  with  his  own  eyes,  even  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  any  feature 
of  that  time ;  and  he  can  remember  always  that  a  learned  Bulstrode's  fat 
terrene  mind,  imaging  an  heroic  Cromwell  and  his  affairs,  is  a  very  dark  glass- 
indeed."  — Carlyle. 
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London :  Social  Seienoe  Associa- 
tion.— At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  on  8th  February,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Ruaaell  Ourney,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor  read 
a  paper  on  the  employment  of  women 
in  the  ciyil  seryioe.    Mr.  Taylor,  in 
reply  to  the  objection  that  it  is  un- 
natural that  women  should  do  the 
work  usually  done  by  men,  said  that 
there  was  nothing  especially  mascu- 
line in  compound  addition  or  un- 
feminine  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
penmanship.    To  the  objection  that 
upon  women  it  devolves  to  bear 
children  and  to  tend  them  in  infancy, 
and  that  such  duties  would  interfere 
with  their  employments,  he  urged 
that  at  present  men,  when  incapa- 
citated by  illness,  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  or,  if  prolonged,  provided 
substitutes,  or  in  some  cases  resigned 
their  appointments.     Why  should 
not  women  do  likewise  ?    Moreover, 
this    objection    applied    only    to 
mothers,  the  class  least  likely  to 
require    such    employment.      The 
idea  that  women  by  following  such 
occupations  would  become  less  re- 
fined and  harsher  and  sterner  be 
believed  to  be  an  entire  delusion. 
Women  were  as  a  rule  unproduc- 
tive  consumers,  and   clerks   were 
also  comparatively  so.  The  employ- 
ment of  women  as  clerks  would 
liberate  a  number  of  men  to  become 
productive  labourers.     Mr.  Cooke 
Taylor  urged  that  in  the  new  de- 
partment   of   the    telegraphs    the 
appointments  should  be  open  to 
men  and  women  alike.     By  this 
course  he  considered    the   publio 
mind  would  become  habituated  to 
the  idea  of  male  and  female  clerks, 


and  this  example  would  lead  to 
women  being  employed  in  banks 
and  commercial  houses.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  Mr.  Holland  said  that 
the  employment  of  women  in  clerk- 
ships was  on  the  decrease,  and  he 
thought  this  rose  from  employers 
finding  that  they  were  not  so  well 
fitted  lor  such  work  as  men.  Women 
were  four  times  more  liable  to  illness 
than  men.  Mr.  Thwaites  thought 
that  if  women  were  to  take  men's 
lighter  employments  they  must  also 
take  the  heavier  ones,  and  become 
policemen  and  soldiers.  In  France, 
where  the  women  kept  the  books  at 
home,  the  men  lounged  in  the  cafes 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dilke,  M.P.,  said  he 
thought  that  no  legislation  was 
needed  to  open  the  civil  service  to 
women.  In  America,  save  old 
soldiers,  the  clerks  in  the  war  office 
were  women.  The  chairman,  in 
summing  up  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  objection  that  wives'  woili 
was  not  profitable  fell  to  the  ground 
when  we  consider  that  there  were 
about  a  million  of  women  who 
could  not  be  wives. 

Birmingham :  Art  Literature 
Class.— A.  meeting  to  inauguate 
The  Students'  Art  Literature  Class 
was  held  in  the  Reference  Library 
of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art. 
The  head-master,  Mr.  D.  W.  Baim- 
baohe,  the  chairman, ,  called  upon 
Mr.  Peter  Hollins  to  propose  that 
the  statement  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  and  draft  of  rules  be 
adopted.  He  came  (he  said)  rather 
as  a  listener  than  a  speaker ;  but 
they  had  one  admirable  rule,  that 
no  one  should  speak  more  than  five 
minutes.    When  he  was  the  age  of 
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the  joung  gentlemen  before  him 
such  a  society  as  that  was  never  in 
contemplation;  but  he  could  say 
from  experience  that  though  he  had 
not  been  a  member  of  a  society  of 
that  kind,  he  had  done  the  same 
sort  of  work  that  the  members  pro- 
posed to  do,  and  therefore  he  should 
be  able  to  sympathise  with  them, 
as  it  were.  Be  had  no  doubt  of 
the  great  good  that  would  result  to 
alL  If  they  took  the  list  of  subjects 
that  had  been  proposed  in  their 
nries,  namely,  essays  upon  historical, 
biographical,  and  ornamental  art, 
Ac,  they  were  certain  to  receive 
valuable  instruction.  With  regard 
to  biography  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  know 
by  what  means  the  men  who  had 
gone  before  had  attained  success. 
Though  societies  of  that  kind  would 
remove  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
these  men  bad  to  contend  with,  they 
would  not  remove  them  all,  ibr 
really  those  difficulties  were  the 
schooling  of  the  mind.  If  a  man 
thought  there  was  any  royal  road 
to  art,  he  made  a  great  mistake ; 
he  might  look  upon  all  the  paintings 
that  ever  were  painted,  and  buy  all 
the  pictures,  but  if  be  did  not  love  art 
he  could  not  understand  these 
things.  But  if  he  overcame  diffi- 
culties, if  he  took  it  up  as  a  pleasure, 
he  would  get  on.  The  overcoming 
of  difficulties  makes  the  man. 
(Applause.)  Then,  again,  they 
would  see  the  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm that  had  always  sur- 
rounded men  who  had  overcome 
difficulties.  It  was  that  enthusiasm 
which  they  all,  of  course,  must  have. 
They  were  all,  he  hoped,  ambitious; 
if  they  were  not,  there  was  no  use 
in  their  being  there.  He  would 
not  give  a  hal  fpenny  for  a  man  who 
was  not  ambitious.  He  remembered 
once  presenting  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, written  by  a  friend,  and  the 
first  sentence  was — "He  has  the 
ambition  to  rival   Chantrey."    If 


they  have  not  the  ambition  to 
"  rival  Chantrey,"  let  them  give  up 
Birmingham.  They  must  be  am- 
bitious to  rival  the  best  of  men. 
If  they  wanted  to  see  some  choice 
bits  of  biography,  be  recommended 
them  to  read  Filkington's  '*  lives 
of  the  Painters."  It  was  no  doubt 
in  the  library.  (The  Chairman 
pointed  to  the  shelves,  and  said,  "  it 
is  there.'*)  If  it  did  not  contain  tho 
notes  of  old  Paseli  he  would  not  ro» 
commend  them  to  read  it.  If  they 
read  the  notes  to  the  best  artist 
they  were  sure  to  be  benefited. 
The  notes  upon  Rembrandt  were 
most  exciting.  Although  not  aa 
Englishman,  he  was  like  Kossuth* 
he  had  learned  English  through 
Shakspere.  Rembrandt  was  one) 
of  the  most  wonderful  geniuses  j 
he  had  no  opportunities  such  as 
they  bad  now,  but  he  had  such,  a 
strong  enthusiasm  for  and  love  of 
art  that  be  did  not  care  how  other 
men  entered  the  temple  of  feme. 
He  forged  a  key  of  his  own,  and  got 
in  by  a  door  of  his  own.  They 
must  do  the  same.  Rembrandt 
had  seen  beauties  m  nature,  awd 
beautiful  effects,  that  he  had  not 
seen  in  paintings,  and  tried  to  realiM 
them.  Why,  Fuseti  himself  had 
not  the  means  nor  the  talent  that 
Rembrandt  had  of  forging  a  key  of 
his  own ;  he  missed  it  from  exnber> 
anoe  of  courage.  He  used  to  saw 
to  the  students  m  his  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  "I  hate  hs- 
sipidity ;  caricature  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  insipidity.  Then,  again, 
with  regard  to  literature,  they  would 
find  in  the  best  writers,  Shakspere, 
Milton,  Ac,  every  now  and  then 
little  bits  so  artistic  that  they  would 
oonoeive  the  picture  at  once ;  and 
if  they  afterwards  saw  the  piotvre 
of  that  very  thing,  they  would  per- 
ceive an  amount  of  beauty  they 
never  thought  of  before.  Ho  esse 
an  instance  where  the  writer  and  the 
painter  hit  upon  the  same  notion*— 
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M  The  pearl  j  wrists "  of  Milton  and 
Ary  Scheffer ;  and  said  it  wm  useful 
for  the  student  to  get  these  hints, 
how  to  carry  art  to  the  very  highest 
degree  of  beauty  in  the  enthusiasm 
and  lore  of  the  thing.  The  lo? e  of 
the  thing  was  everything.  If  they 
did  not  lore  it  for  its  own  sake  they 
would  never  make  artists*  It  was 
useless  for  a  man  to  sit  down  and 
say,  "I  will  get  fire  guineas  for  this." 
He  must  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
the  reward  would  oome  afterwards. 
So  he  said  to  them,  look  to  it,  and 
they  would  get  people  to  do  the 
same  by  them.  Onoe  he  entered 
the  room  of  Bryant  (who  had  re- 
cently died  in  Borne),  and  he  saw 
him  engaged  with  the  most  lovely 
forms.  He  had  nothing  to  control 
him— nothing  to  do  but  indulge 
that  most  delicious  feeling  that  the 
artist  had  of  doing  what  he  liked. 
He  said  to  him,  "  What  a  treat  it 
it  to  be  in  your  place  1  Where  are 
your  busts  P  "  He  found  that  he 
had  none,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  make  a  pair  of  whiskers! 
He  was  a  man  who  for  a  long  time 
had  a  great  many  drawbacks,  but 
he  was  a  very  moderate  man.  We 
said  to  him,  Determined  to  finish  up 
in  Some*  "Now,"  taid  he," I  cannot 
do  enough,  and  this  very  work  is 
ordered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  your 
neighbourhood.  I  was  in  Borne 
seven  years,  and  not  a  penny  did 
they  give  me  for  my  work.  But 
now,"  he  said,  "I  am  an  old  man, 
I  cannot  w  ork  fast  enough  for  them. 
Here  is  your  Sir  Bobert  reel's  work, 
and  he  wants  it  done  in  marble. 
It  is  come  at  last,  but  many  people 
would  have  broken  down  before  it 
came*  They  must  all  be  prepared 
for  great  hardships,  or  else  they 
would  never  become  great  men." 
(Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  seconded  the 
resolution.  He  said  his  friend  Mr. 
Hollins,  who  had  been  an  artist  all 
his  life,  and  had  been  imbued  with 
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the  genuine  artistic  feeling  from 
his  cradle,  might  naturally  speak  to 
art  students.  How  pleasantly  he 
had  done  so  they  could  all  bear 
witness.  His  position  was  different, 
for  though  he  had  not  done  much 
for  art,  he  felt  intense  pleasure  in 
it.  When  he  looked  upon  beantjfisl 
works,  such  as  Lion  field  Cathedral, 
the  Duomo  of  Milan,  or  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence,  be  had  a 
feeling  whioh  he  could  hardly  de- 
scribe of  intense  pleasure  and  **«Kgfc*, 
The  Birmingham  of  the  future  woeid 
owe  its  prosperity  to  the  skill  and 
the  love  of  art  of  the  young  men  of 
to-day.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
society  and  to  those  present  if 
they  would  only  follow  out  the 
plan  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance, and  make  the  undertaking  a 
success  as  far  as  they  themselves 
were  concerned. 

The  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Aitken  recommended  the 
students  to  strive  to  become  good 
industrial  modellers  and  designew 
rather  than  artists.  He  thought 
in  such  a  town  that  an  industrial 
artist  was  of  far  greater  importance 
than  if  he  worked  in  the  direction 
of  fine  art.  He  al«o  gave  soma 
good  advioe  on  working  in  gold, 
iron,  and  ornaments,  throwing  out 
many  suggestions  by  the  way. 

Several  of  the  students  than 
spoke  of  the  good  they  hoped  to 
derive  from  the  mutual  interchange 
of  thought  They  also  hoped  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  oementing 
them  in  the  bonds  of  fellowship, 
and  in  the  labours  of  endeavour. 

So  far  the  undertaking  has  proved 
a  great  success,  several  of  the  stu- 
dents having  contributed  very  ex- 
cellent papers  on  a  tariety  of  subjests 
connected  with  art,  which  have  t 
discuised  with  great  spirit  and  t 
nestness.— D.  W.  B. 
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5 iterarg  ifates. 


Thi  death  is  announced  of  a  vete- 
ran litterateur,  Robert  Eyres  Lan- 
dor,  the  brother  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  and  a  country  clergyman, 
the  rector  of  Burlingham,  near  Per- 
shore,  Worcestershire.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  The  Fountain  of  Are- 
thusa"  and  "The  Fawn  of  Sar- 
torius." 

Father  Yercellone,  editor  of  the 
Greek  Bible  of  the  Vatican,  died 
20th  January. 

A  new  edition  of  Shelley's  Works, 
with  a  biography  by  W.M.  Rossetti, 
is  in  preparation. 

Anew  novel  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe 
is  announced. 

"  Academical  and  Historical  Mis- 
cellanies," by  F.  W.  Newman,  are 
in  the  press. 

A  new  "  Life  of  Edmund  Kean  " 
is  promised  by  Wynford  Hawkins. 

Documents  of  extraordinary  value, 
connected  with  the  biography  of 
Mohammed,  have  been  discovered 
by  the  librarian  of  the  India  House. 

To  Dr.  Guy,  of  King's  College, 
the  Swiney  prize  of  a  silver  goblet 
worth  £100,  and  sovereigns  of  equal 
amount  in  it,  has  been  awarded  for  his 
u  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine." 

At  the  Royal  Society,  Professor 
Tait,  Edinburgh,  communicated  a 
paper  "  On  Mill's  Theory  of  Geome- 
trical Reasoning,"  intended  to  show 
that,  when  mathematically  consi- 
dered, it  was  unsound  as  an  explana- 
tion,   Its  author  is  W.  B.  Smith. 

A  poem  entitled  "  Brittain's  Ida," 
first  published  in  1628,  which  has 
been  attributed  by  Wakley  to  Spen- 
ser, by  Bright  to  Shakspere,  and  by 
Warton  to  Phineas  Fletcher,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  critical 
letter  by  Bev.  A.  B.  Grosart  in 


favour  of  the  author  of  "  The  Pur- 
ple Island;"  thus  suggestion  num- 
ber three  is  his  favourite.  This 
clerical  bibliophilist  has  in  prepara- 
tion an  edition  of  Phineas  Fletcher's 
poems. 

The  North  Londoner  reports  that 
Laurence  Oliphant  —  an  excellent 
writer  of  books,  and  contributor  to 
Blackwood,  statesman,  Ac.  —  has 
enrolled  himself  in  the  "  Brother- 
hood of  the  New  Life,"  under  Tho- 
mas Luke  Harris,  as'  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  at  Brooton,  near  Lake  Erie, 
U.S.,  and  has  renounced  the  world, 
its  temptations,  its  claims,  and  its 
duties. 

J.  S.  Mill,  as  Sector  of  St  An- 
drew's University,  having  prescribed 
an  essay  to  be  competed  tor  by  the 
students  of  either  college  there,  on 
the  "  Theory  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas,"  only  three  students  com- 
peted for  the  prize  (£25).  Mr. 
Mill  considers  all  the  essays  excel- 
lent, but  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr. 
Home,  of  the  United  College,  a 
Congregationalist,  and  a  student  in 
the  Congregational  Theological  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  of  which  the  Bev.  Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander  is  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors. 

Carlo  Cattaneo,  horn  at  Milan, 
1815,  the  greatest  political  econo- 
mist and  statistician  of  modern 
Italy,  editor  of  "Historic  Archives," 
Ac.,  died  at  Lugnano,  Feb.  9th. 

A  complete,  uniform,  and  cheaper 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,  in  monthly  volumes, 
is  in  progress. 

The  Rev.  Alex.  Dyce,  so  learned 
in  dramatic  literature,  has  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Ford  all  but 
ready. 


gjoittrn  SJUtepfjjjiramw. 


BEV.  WILLIAM  ABCHEB  BUTLEB>  MJL, 
Xafe  Prof— tor  of  Moral  PMlonpky  m  tko  Umoertiig  of  D%b\i** 

Imlajtd  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  excitement 
and  culture  of  philosophic  thought.  It  may  not,  it  is  true,  number 
among  its  illustrious  sons  many  originative  minds  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  logic,  but  in  the  fields  of  metaphysics  they  have  certainly 
•own  seeds  of  priceless  value  and  of  precious  power.  In  rhetorio 
and  in  oratory  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  excel  the  more  staid 
and  circumspect  English,  but  in  close  consecution  and  uninter- 
rupted continuity  of  reflection,  according  to  the  laws  of  syllogistic 
reasoning,  they  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  to  equal  the  Saxon 
thinkers.  In  depth  and  subtlety  of  metaphysical  research  and 
investigation,  in  clear  and  sharp  insight  into  the  revelations  of  con- 
sciousness, and  in  distinct  envisagement  of  the  facts  of  the  intel- 
lectual capacities,  Ireland  has  produced  speculative  minds  which 
have  had  no  superiors  among  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  unravelling  of  the  mysteries  of  thought 

At  Annerville,  near  Clonmell,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  William  Archer  Bntler,  was  born  about—as  nearly  as 
may  be  ascertained — 1814.  The  family  of  which  he  was  a  scion 
had  long  held  an  honourable  position  among  the  county  gentry ; 
but  early  in  life  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  warmly  attached  adherent  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  At 
her  earnest  request  he  had  been  baptized  into  the  communion  of 
that  Church ;  and  so  imperfect  had  been  at  that  period  the  registra- 
tions of  the  parish  priests,  that  there  exists  no  public  record  of  the 
birth  or  baptism  of  this  illustrious  thinker.  He  speaks  of  his 
lather  as 

"A  sire 
Whose  accents  gently  solemn,  swift  awoke 
The  slumbering  promise  of  life's  future  fire, 
Caressed  each  opeaing  power,  and  bade  it  bloom.'9 

For  his  mother  he  entertained  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion, 
and  towards  her  memory  his  thoughts  always  turned  as  to  a  joy 
unspeakable.  In  early  boyhood  he  was  removed  to  Garnavilla,  a 
charming  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  about  two  miles  from 
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Cahir,  which  is  about  nine  miles  distant  from  Olonmell.  Tbe 
scenery  of  this  neighbourhood,  enlivened  by  the  perfect  spirit  of 
beauty,  enchanted  his  early  years,  and  he  remembered  with  deep 
noctio  delight  those  groves  and  sunny  fields,  watered  hy  (we  had 
better  quote) 

"  Biters,  whose  unforgotten  waters  •atwam 
Bright,  pure  as  eter  from  the  rifted  brow  : 
Of  hills  whose  fadeless  beeuty,  like  a  dream, 
Bunts  back  upon  my  weeping  memory." 

When  he  was  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  endowed 
school  of  Olonmell,  then  taught  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bell,  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  distinguished  for  the  earnestness,  efficiency,  and 
excellence  6f  the  training  which  be  imparted  to  his  pupils,  and  the 
lore  of  himself  and  of  -knowledge  with  which  he  simultaneously 
impressed  them.  Butler  was  a  pupil  of  rare  endowments,  to  whom 
the  common  tasks  of  boyhood  came  easy,  and  who,  without  severe 
study,  was  able  to  accomplish  hts  school  duties  to  the -satisfaction 
of  his  master  and  with  a  fair  rivalry  towards  his  classmates,  mA 
yet  have  -a  large  margin  of  time  on  his  hands  to  dispose  of  in  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  the  composition  of  verses,  and  the  study  anxl 
practice  of  music.  He  did  not  peruse  the  classics  so  much  with 
the  microscopic  vision  of  a  grammarian  as  w ith  the  wide  views  of 
a  poet  and  the  keen  perception  of  a.  rhetorician.  He  undertook 
the  most  discursive  course  of  reading  in  poetry,  philosophy,  history, 
Ac  even  in  boyhood,  and  was  early  intimate  with  the  writings  of 
Locke,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gibbon  tmd  Hume,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  recent  productions  of  those  writers  whose  works 
form  the  belles  Uttres.  He  Was  not  an  adept  at  school  games,  and 
rarely  mingled  in  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  playground \  bttt  fafe 
amiability  and  general  esprtt  made  him  a  peculiar  favourite  ^rith 
his  companions.  He  thus  describes  the  special  characteristics  ef 
Silence  and  thougfctfumess  which  marked  him  as  n  boy : — 

"  But  of  my  boyhood  ;— o'er  the  vunny  hill 
To  wander,  not  alone,  but  with  the  aid 
Of  gentle  contemplation  ;  in  the  still 
And  dream,  like  hush  of  noon,  to  watch  the  shade 
Lazily  darkening  half  the  distant  slope ; 
To  joy  amid  the  valley  streams ;  to  form 
Torrents  and  armies  from  the  clouded  cope 
Of  the  red  sky  at  eve ;  to  dread  the  storm 
That  marred  its  beauties  and  my  happiness ; 
Such  sports—such  dreams— sufficed  my  strange  still  youth  to  bliss. 

*  What  marvel,  then,  if  I  was  not  as  those 
Whose  childhood  blossomed  round  me  ?  if  at  heart 
I  yearned  not  for  their  happiness,  and  rose 
Er  m  their  light  laugh  of  joyance  to  d3part 
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To  my  lone  grove  and  fancy  dream  ?     Alas  ! 
There  were  but  few  who  lored  me,  or  with  whom 
My  heart  could  link  its  joyt !     I  learned  to  pass 
Already  as  that  fabled  one  whose  doom 
Js  life  and  wandering,  whose  seared  heart  hath  known 
What  death  it  is  to  live  with  men  and  love  not  one ! 

There  was  a  sfleooe  that  none  undeestood 
In  my  unjoyous  childhood." 

The  desultory  coarse  of  reading  he  bad  pursued  gave  him  great 
advantages  among  his  schoolfellows  in  the  gaining  of  that  popu- 
larity which  induced  them  to  condone  his  aid  in  the  playground 
on  account  of  his  helpfulness  as  a  prompter  and  his  readiness  in 
interesting  them  with  the  results  of  his  book-lore.  He  acquired 
at  an  early  date  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  projected  a  poem,  in  the 
manner  of  that  philosophic  singer,  on  the  progress  of  an  inquiring 
and  imaginative  spirit  through  a  course  of  studies,  literary,  poetic 
and  philosophic ;  the  discipline  of  the  social  circumstances  of  man's 
life;  the  exercises  of  the  loves  and  of  the  griefs  of  our  proba- 
tionary existence  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  peace  which 
passetn  all  understanding  provided  for  the  soul  by  true  Chris* 
tianity.  Portions  of  this  poem  appeared  in  The  Dublin  University 
Magazine  under  different  titles,  as  "  The  Boyhood  of  a  Dreamer, ' 
July,  1836,  June,  1837 ;  "  Eemembrances  of  a  Poetic  Childhood," 
March  and  November,  1840,  Ac.,  in  some  portions  of  which  we 
catch  autobiographical  glimpses  of  the  writer,  as  in  the  following 
able  and  expressive  lines  :— 

"Iran 
Through  sects  and  systems, — taught  my  soul  to  dare 
Question  herself,  and  in  her  secret  shrine 
Explore  the  mystery  of  her  being's  aim, 
The  wherefore  of  her  nature  and  design. 
Dim  the  response ;  but  light  celestial  came 
"Whence  only  it  hath  ever  come.    I  trod, 
With  fearful  steps  and  slow,  the  temple-courts  of  God. 
And  now  the  story  of  Supernal  Grace 
Flooded  my  heart  with  wonder." 

This  seems  to  us  a  poetical  hint  of  the  intense  straggle  of  the 
religious  life  of  culture  with  that  of  reason  which  passed  within 
the  spirit  of  this  early  ripened  inquirer,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  stir  and  agitation  regarding  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  he 
determined,  with  reverential  but  thorough  investigation,  to  search 
into  the  great  controversy  of  his  times,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  groundwork  of  his  own  religious  faith.  He  had  been  from  his 
childhood  a  conscientious  and  faithful  observer  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  his  spiritual  superiors,  but  his  sensitive 
moral  nature  had  begun  to  desire  a  surer  basis  than  authority,  and 
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doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  formal  piety  came  into  his  mind.  He 
examined  the  various  phases  of  the  controversy,  and  drawn  step  by 
step  reluctantly  towards  the  Protestant  creed  as  an  embodiment  of 
troth,  he,  in  opposition  to  the  agony  felt  at  separating  himself  from 
the  faith  of  his  mother,  followed  his  convictions  and  adhered  to  the 
Eeformed  faith.  This  study  of  "the  lore  of  manhood"  in  his 
"  youth"  took  place  during  toe  two  last  years  of  his  school  course, 
and  he  entered  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1829,  about 
the  age  of  fifteen,  having  acquired  under  Mr.  Bell  a  considerable 
amount  of  that  training  which  results  in  college  successes  as  well 
as  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  oratory  such  as  was  in  these  days 
common  at  annual  school  exhibitions. 

Though  William  A.  Butler  during  his  university  course  pursued 
«nuch  the  same  plan  of  desultory  study  as  during  his  school  days, 
.and  never  made  any  express  ana  definite  mark  among  his  fellow 
students  as  a  philologist  or  a  mathematician,  he  yet  managed  to 
become  in  great  measure  an  accomplished  scholar,  in  proof  of 
which  he  obtained  a  number  of  prizes— a  scholarship,  and  ulti- 
mately the  gold  medal  in  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  course.  His 
Erise  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
eads  of  the  university,  and  they  saw  cause  for  considering  him  as 
•one  of  the  hopeful  and  deserving  on  whom  patronage  might  be  well 
bestowed.  While  Butler  was  at  college  an  ethical  moderatorship 
was  instituted  at  the  degree  examination  under  the  influence  of 
Provost  Lloyd.  The  course  of  study  marked  out  for  this  exami- 
nation was  singularly  enticing  to  Butler ;  he  read  with  the  most 
earnest  application,  and  when  in  November,  1834,  the  examination 
was  held,  the  head  name  on  the  roll  was  William  A.  Butler.  For 
two  years  longer  Butler  resided  as  a  scholar  at  the  university,  and 
indulged  in  the  learned  leisure  it  afforded  his  love  of  reading  in 
the  splendid  library  of  the  university,  sadly  regretting  as  the  years 
fled  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  profession  and  engaging  in  the 
turmoil  of  life ;  for  having  no  addiction  to  mathematics,  there  was 
no  possible  hope  of  his  attaining  any  of  the  fellowships  in  the  gift 
of  the  university. 

While  yet  an  undergraduate  and  in  his  teens,  William  A.  Butler 
was  one  of  the  projectors  of  and  earliest  contributors  to  The 
Dublin  University  Review.  This  serial  had  but  a  short  existence.  It 
commenced  in  January,  1833,  and  closed  its  career  in  April,  1834, 
after  the  issue  of  six  numbers,  forming  two  volumes.  Of  Butler's 
^contributions  we  know  only  definitely  of  two,  though  we  believe 
he  supplied  many  more.  The  former  of  these,  commencing  on 
page  87,  vol.  i.,  is  "  On  Shakespeare ; "  and  the  latter,  in  the  same 
volume,  page  325,  is  on  Cowper.  The  paper  on  Shakespeare 
exhibits  discrimination  in  judgment,  strength  of  mind,  perspicuity, 
and  elegance  of  expression ;  and  that  on  Cowper  is  full  of  feeling, 
geniality,  and  charming  simplicity  of  spirit.  We  happen  to  have 
a  jotting  of  the  closing  sentences  of  this  able  and  interesting 
paper  on  tho  rivalless  bard  of  Avon  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
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quote  them  as  a  specimen  of  the  excellence  of  phrase  and  the 
wisdom  of  appreciation  to  which  he  had  attained  at  to  early  an  age. 

"The  heart  of  man— the  same  in  every  clime  and  season— wm  the 
subject  which  Shakespeare  sought  to  examine ;  and  he  disencumbered  the 
mighty  problem  of  every  term  which  did  not  immediately  enter  into  the 
calculation.  Scorning  to  confine  himself  to  the  superficial  varieties  of 
character,  he  explored  the  quality  of  the  metal  that  lies  beneath.  Others 
are  oontent  to  consign  to  Terse  the  endtas  modifications  of  social  man.  It 
was  Shakespeare's  alone  to  grasp  the  abstract  spirit  of  humanity.** 

Of  the  form  in  which  The  Dublin  University  Review,  the  prede- 
cessor (if  we  have  been  rightly  informed)  of  2%e  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  took  shape  and  birth,  we  have  gleaned  the  following 
account.  In  the  university  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  over  a  roaring 
fire,  in  the  wintry  months  of  1832,  a  few  choice  spirits  used  occa- 
sionally to  meet— youths  who  had  a  greater  relish  for  the  feast  of 
reason  than  an  ordinary  college  supper,  and  dismissed  everything 
superfluous  from  their  board  on  condition  of  having  all  sorts  of 
intellectual  aliment  supplied  in  abundance.  "  The  Porch" — as  the 
scene  of  their  meetings,  was  appropriately  called — re-echoed  to 
many  a  witty  sally,  many  a  powerful  argument,  many  an  affecting 
narration,  many  a  humorous  epigram  lost  to  all  but  the  conclave 
of  philosophers.  Compositions  of  great  variety  and  excellence, 
as  it  appeared  to  those  young  enthusiasts  in  lettered  lore,  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  dreams  of  publication 
flitted  before  their  intellect,  but  at  last  the  dream  took  a  tangible 
shape.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  William  Archer  Butler  was  one  of 
the  foremost  of  this  young  band,  so  also  was  the  late  Sir  W.  Eowan 
Hamilton,  and  the  recently  deceased  Carleton  was  another  who 
took  the  initiatory  steps  which  led  to  the  publication.  He  treated 
with  the  publisher,  and  got  him  to  consent  to  a  trial  of  the  project ; 
they  procured  as  well  as  gave  promises  of  contributions,  and  they 
at  last  ventured  on  fixing  upon  an  ostensible  editor  who  could 
organize,  connect,  arrange,  and  complete  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments ;  and  when  all  these  preliminaries  were  settled,  Butler,  as 
deputy  from  "  The  Portico,'  asked  Charles  Stuart  Stanford,  editor 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  translator  of  "Plato's  Dialogues," 
Cicero's  "  Offices,"  <fec,  to  accept  the  headship  of  the  new  venture. 
This  he  did  during  the  continuance  of  the  Review,  but  politics 
broke  up  the  partnership ;  and  after  consideration  Messrs.  Curry 
adopted  the  responsibilities  of  the  undertaking,  and  transformed 
the  Review  into  a  monthly  magazine,  having  for  its  object  the 
maintenance  of  Conservatism,  the  furtherance  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  promotion  of  letters. 

To  the  early  issues  of  this  serial  W.  A.  Butler  was  an  assiduous 
and  copious  contributor ;  even  in  his  undergraduate  time  he  was  a 
fluent  and  facile  producer  of  capital  magazine  matter,  and  aided 
by  his  ready  and  pliant  genius  many  of  the  struggling  periodicals 
of  that  early  time.    His  early  friend,  Thomas  Woodward,  Dean 
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of  Down,  informs  us  that  even  at  this  period  "  his  refined  taste  in 
criticism,  and  his  eloquence  of  diction  naturally  made  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  reviewers.  In  The  Dublim 
University  Magazine  alone  there  appeared,  from  time  to  time  during 
his  college  course,  enough  of  poetry  and  of  essays  on  the  most  various 
subjects,  historical,  critical  and  speculative,  to  fill  several  volumes." 
We  reiterate  his  opinion  that  "  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some 
selection  from  this  valuable  mass  of  material  may  be  made  and 
given  to  the  public."  The  subjects  range  over  widely  distant 
fields,  but  all  are  handled  and  elucidated  with  the  same  masterly 
facility.  His  poetical  contributions  to  the  same  periodical  and 
others  were  frequent,  and  many  of  them  were  of  an  ertremely 
high  class  of  merit.  It  is  almost  enough  to  say  in  reference  to  his 
poetry,  that  its  excellence  inspired  Wordsworth  with  a  feeling  of 
brotherliness  to  Butler,  and  that  Professor  Wilson  (Christopher 
North)  loved  his  verse  and  welcomed  his  pen  as  a  contributor  to 
Blackwood. 

Butler  was  especially  celebrated  as  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Society— a  debating  association,  which,  like  the  Speculative  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Union  at  Cambridge,  has  been  the  nurse  of 
many  able  minds— and  in  several  other  of  these  communities  of 
sympathetic  minds  which  are  usually  organised  among  students  for 
the  culture  of  the  powers  of  thought,  debate,  and  expression.  In 
these  little  WorldB,  where  young  and  ardent  minds  may  measure 
themselves  with  each  other,  and  greaten  somewhat  under  the  im- 
pulse of  ambition,  Butler  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
problems  of  history,  the  inquiries  of  metaphysics,  and  the  questions 
of  the  day.  Among  the  frequenters  of  such  reunions  of  choice 
spirits,  he  was  remarkable  for  freedom,  fearlessness,  and  exquisite 
readiness  of  speech,  for  power  of  thought,  and  thoroughness  of 
information.  In  the  union  of  common  sense,  copious  reading, 
ready  utterance,  innate  sagacity,  and  quick  apprehension,  few  could 
equal,  and  none  could  surpass  him.  In  the  year  1835,  W.  A. 
Butler  filled  the  office  of  president,  and  in  that  capacity  delivered 
two  addresses — addresses  which,  though  delivered  by  a  young  man 
who  had  but  attained  his  majority,  would  sustain  a  reputation 
gained  by  length  of  years  and  multiplicity  of  efforts.  It  is  in  all 
caves  difficult  to  select  from  speeches  of  the  hortatory  sort,  speci- 
mens which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  equally  fair  to  speaker  and 
hearer;  for  the  greatest  merits  such  addresses  possess  are  com- 
pleteness and  appropriateness ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
ibe  two  selections  following  will  amply  gratify  our  readers : — 

1.  On  oratory  in  general. 

"  The  subject  of  oratory  is  the  moral  nature  of  man — that  nature,  even 
yet  how  noble !  I  am  not  forgetting  the  darker  aide  of  the  picture  when  I 
apeak  of  eloquence  as  an  invariable  instrument  of  justice.  It  is  true  that 
oratory  does  not,  and  cannot,  stoop  to  advocate  injustice  as  injustice.  We 
acknowledge  that  the  rhetorician  can  cloud  the  light  of  simple  truth,  but 
even  then,  how  does  he  assail  the  rectitude  of  his  hearers?    With  weapons 


borrowed  from  truth  herself  and  from  the  purest  emotiont  of  man,  he 
attack*  Tirtoe  by  seeming  virtuous.  And  the  miserable  man  (for  are  not 
such  unhappy  as  criminals,  deceived  as  deceiving?),  who,  feeling  that 
eloquence  will  not  come  where  virtue  is  not,  prostitutes  the  topics  of  truth 
to  the  purposes  of  hypocrisy,  is  really,  by  the  moral  law  of  our  nature* 
obliged  to  disseminate  the  principle*  of  virtue  at  the  very  moment  that  1st 
tempts  to  the  practice  of  tic*.  This,  because  the  moral  nature-  of-  man— 
that  nature  to  which  eloquence  has  to  appeal,  though  fallen— is  yet  subtrme 
in  its  degradation.  Man,  standing  midway  in  eternity,  looks  back  ta 
Deity  as  his  author,  and  forward  to  Deity  as  his  protector,  and  bears  tha 
pledge  and  impress  of  Deity  on  bis  immortal  spirit.  Upon  snoh  a  spirit, 
the  effusion  of  God,  and  with  reason  and  feeling  prompted  by  saeh  a  spirit, 
the  advocate  of  truth  has  to  act  bis  part.  Were  we  perfect,  eloquence  wera 
needless;  were  we  imbruted,  eloquence  were  unavailing;  but  we  are 
erring,  yet  loathing  our  guilt,  and  loving  the  very  virtue  we  abandon ;  pos* 
Sjessea  of  a  humanity  that  wavers  through  all  the  gradations  between  the 
angel  and  the  demon  in  unceasing  variety  of  change — to  ua  persuasion  is 
necessary,  and  accordingly  to  us  the  benevolence  of  Heaven  has  made  it  a 
thing  of  power.  Yes,  the  temple  of  our  moral  greatness  may  be,  hv  is,  a 
ruin,  but  it  is  a  stupendous  ruin,  and  the  God  still  haunts  His  dwelling. 
The  oracular  voice  of  the  divinity  hath  not  yet  forsaken  its  lonely  abode, 
though  the  perfect  beauty  of  its  proportions  be  marred,  and  an  imperishable 
holiness  still  and  for  ever  glorifies  the  broken  shrine.  Is  there,  on  this  side 
the  grave,  a  nobler  task  than  that  which  calls  the  secret  spirit  from  tha 
depth  of  this  tabernacle,  and  teaches  a  fellow  creature  to  glow  with  all  of 
the  Deity  that  is  given  to  man  while  on  earth  to  feel  ?  Who  has  ever 
marked  the  kindling  eye  and  the  flushing  cheek  of  the  auditor  that  listens 
— and  in  his  indignation  can  scarcely  pause  to  listen— to  the  dark  tale  of 
some  foul  wrong,  and  has  not  witnessed  in  that  eostacy  of  impassioned 
virtue  the  outbreak  and  self-revealings  of  something  loftier  im  man  than 
man  himself  can  measure  ?  Nay,  I  will  speak  to  your  personal  experience* 
and  I  will  ask,  which  of  you  has  himself  thrilled  with  the  glow  of  suck 
feelings,  while  he  has  lain  burning  before  an  orator  of  power  to  inflame  tha 
soul  with  themes  that  may  arouse  them,  and  can  compare  ought  with  that 
transporting  tumult  of  conscious  virtue,  of  sympathy  grieved  with  tha 

r"  l  of  others,  yet  how  immeasurably  happier  than  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
sensual  bliss  that  ever  enfeebled  our  frail  mortality  P  I  know  these 
topics  are  trite,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  our  nature  that  they  are  so.  They 
are  trite  only  because  every  candid  reasoner  who,  from  the  first  shock  of 
our  primal  fall  baa  looked  into  the  heart  of  man,  has  seen  there  not  only  * 
mystery  of  sin  and  sorrow,  but  a  still  more  mysterious  condemnation  of 
era,  a  principle  of  nature  that  repudiates  the  nature  of  which  it  is  a  parti  a 
something  so  clearly  belonging  to  a  higher  sphere,  so  repugnant  to.  all  tha 
lowliness  that  surrounds  it,  so  awfully  the  visible  preaenoa  of  God  in  tha 
world*  that  to  call  upon  mankind  to  obey  and  cultivate  it  has  bean  tha 
>  of  wisdom  to  the  thoughtless  of  erery  age.    It  is  on  these  hidden 


treasures  of  tha  soul  that  the  art  of  eloquence  has  to  work — it  is  for  the 
orator,  like  the  adept  of  the  Bosiorueians,  to  wave  that  *  divining  wand '  of 
gifted  words  which,  by  the  mystic  sympathy  of  it*  warning  attraction, 
hovers  over  the  concealed  riuhea  of  the  heart,  and  aids  to  draw  forth  the 
pure  and  precious  ore  of  every  gracious  emotion  from  the  dark  and  valueleaa 
tuass  that  surrountls  w." 
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9.  On  pulpii  oratory  in  particular: — 

"The  statesman  deals  with  the  concerns  of  empires;  bat  empires,  though 
they  flourish  through  a  life  of  centuries,  yet  ultimately  share  in  the 
mortality  of  their  founder*.  The  advocate  Tindicates  the  claims  of  indi- 
viduals whose  earthly  existence  is  yet  more  transient ;  but  to  the  preacher 
alone  is  appropriated  the  assertion  of  a  subject  whose  extent  is  infinite, 
whose  duration  is  eternal.  To  him  alone  is  it  given  to  consider  man  in  the 
one  aspect  in  which  he  is  unchangeably  sublime.  With  erery  other  view  of 
bis  nature  the  low  and  ludicrous  may  mingle ;  for  in  erery  other  riew  he  is 
a  compound  of  the  wondrous  and  the  worthless ;  but  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  being,  whose  birth  is  the  first  hour  of  an  unending  existence,  no 
artifice  can  weaken  that  impression  of  awful  admiration  which  is  the  great 
element  of  sublimity — a  feeling  which  overclouds  all  the  brilliant  rivalry  of 
wit,  and  overwhelms  all  the  efcorts  of  opposing  argument.  But,  like  all 
other  means  of  affecting  the  passions,  a  power  invincible  by  art  is  enfeebled 
by  familiarity.  I  know  not  whether  to  this  or  to  other  causes  it  is  attri- 
buted that,  notwithstanding  the  boundless  resouroes  of  the  subject,  the 
eloquence  of  our  pulpits  is  strangely  ineffective.  Perhaps  the  vastness  of 
the  theme  produces  inadequacy  of  language,  and  its  frequent  repetition 
monotony.  Where  our  knowledge  has  little  peculiarity,  we  are  apt  to 
wander  into  vagueness  j  and  where  it  is  so  generally  diffused  we  lose  the 
great  charm  of  novelty.  In  the  soliloquies  of  the  pulpit,  eloquence  must 
miss  the  vivacity  it  gains  in  discussion;  a  disadvantage,  probably,  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  opportunity  of  deliberate  preparation,  and  the 
certainty  of  uninterrupted  attention.  When  these  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered, we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that,  with  innumerable 
living  preachers  of  great  religious  excellence  and  usefulness,  our  pulpits  can 
boast  of  comparatively  few  who  are  great  orators ;  few,  who  by  the  mingled 
power  of  argument  and  imagination,  can  win  us  from  the  present  into  the 
glorious  or  the  gloomy  future ;  few  who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining — if 
the  thought  be  not  too  fanciful — the  gift  which  the  Grecian  sighed  for, — a 
point  in  the  distant  heavens,  on  which  to  prop  that  moral  machinery 
which  shall  move  the  earth  and  its  powers  with  a  force  supplied  from  the 
"si" 


Bartholomew  Lloyd,  D.D.,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  Dr.  Kyle's  removal  to  the 
Episcopate  in  1831,  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  most  devoted,  the  most 
enlightened,  and  the  most  energetic  governor  the  university  ever 
possessed."  Ireland  is  indebted  to  him  for  much ;  but  her  chief 
obligation  to  him  is,  certainly,  the  discovery,  recognition,  and 
patronage  of  Butler,  whese  connection  with  the  university  must 
have  ceased  at  the  expiration  of  his  scholarship  but  for  the  wise 
forethought  and  judicious  energy  of  that  discerning  promoter  of 
learning.  He  had  marked  with  approving  eye  the  singular  combi- 
nation of  qualities  possessed  by  the  first  ethical  moderator,  and 
was  anxious  to  secure  his  services  to  fill  up  properly  a  deficiency 
in  the  curriculum  of  Dublin ;  and  he  succeeded  by  dmt  of  earnest 
and  persevering  effort  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  professor- 
ship  of  moral  philosophy,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council 
oard,  William  Archer  Sutler  was  chosen  in  1837,  to  be  the  first  occu- 
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ptnt  of  the  new  chair.  At  the  tame  time,  being  now  preMured  to 
enter  into  the  ministry  of  the  Chureh,  hii  college  conferrea  on  him 
the  prebend  of  Clondehorka,  in  the  diocese  of  fiaphoe,  and  eonnty 
of  Donegal. 

The  young  professor  entered  upon  hia  dntiea  with  the  seal  and 
energy  of  an  enthusiast,  and  the  glowing  eloquence,  fascinating 
grace,  and  learned  thoughtfalnesa  which  pervaded  his  prelection* 
awoke  a  general  interest,  and  showed  how  highly  philosophical 
studies  commend  themselves  to  men  when  they  are  brought  before 
them  fittingly.  As  the  early  lectures  of  this  coarse  hare  been 
published,  we  may  gratify  our  readers  by  a  few  specimens  of 
Butler's  philosophical  eloquence. 

The  editor  of  these  lectures,  Dr.  William  Hepworth  Thompson, 
Begins  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni? ersity  of  Cambridge,  informs 
us  that  they  were  delivered  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
author's  professional  life,  that  prior  even  to  1842  he  had  abandoned 
the  custom  of  reading  his  discourses,  and  that,  though  no  complete 
lectures  remain,  "  a  large  pile  of  papers,"  then  in  his  keeping,  con- 
tained "  ample  materials  for  structures  never  completed,  and  fur- 
nishes striking  evidence  of  Mr.  Butler's  varied  and  profound 
erudition.  Though  personally  unknown  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Butler, 
through  his  masterly  "  Letters  on  Development,"  had  commended 
himself  to  his  mind  as  one  entitled  "  to  rank  among  the  most 
gifted  of  his  generation."  He  expressly  states  that  "  though  Mr. 
Butler  did  not  pretend  to  the  title  of  an  exact  classical  scholar,  the 
philosophical  acumen  of  his  mind  has  generally  enabled  him  to 
seize  the  true  meaning  of  e? en  the  more  recondite  works  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle."  He  reports  himself  to  be,  especially  in  the  intro- 
ductory series,  somewhat  dissatisfied  by  the  rhetorical  pomp  of  the 
style,  bat  thinks  this  may  be  tolerated  on  account  of  "  the  really 
fine  vein  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  it  conceals." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  place  before  the  reader  the  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  value  of  the  lectures  entertained  by  an  authority  so 
trustworthy  as  the  learned  editor,  in  regard  to  certain  portions  of 
their  contents,  at  the  time  of  their  issue. 

u  Of  the  dialectics  and  physics  of  Plato,  they  are  the  only  exposition  at 
once  accurate  and  popular  with  which  1  am  acquainted ;  being  more  ac- 
curate than  the  French,  and  incomparably  more  popular  than  the  German 
treatises  on  those  departments  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  author's 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  metaphysical  writings  of  the  last  century, 
and  especially  with  the  English  and  Scotch  school  of  psychologists,  has  en- 
abled him  to  illustrate  the  subtle  speculations  of  which  he  treats,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  render  them  more  intelligible  to  the  English  mind 
than  they  can  be  made  by  writers  trained  solely  in  the  technicalities  of 
modern  German  schools,  or  by  those  who  disdain  the  use  of  illustrations 
altogether.  .  .  .  In  composing  his  comparatively  brief  notices  of  the 
carUer  Grecian  schools,  the  author  appears  to  have  made  considerable  use 
of  the  German  histories  of  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Rttter.  Bis  esti- 
mate of  Socrates,  en  the  ether  hand,  evinces  the  same  independence  of 
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judgment  and  the  same  pvefsrsnoe  of  original  documents  which  marfc  his 
lectures  on  Plato,  and,  as  far  aa  they  go,  those  on  Aristotle  al*o ;  but  the 
subject  ia  handled  in  a  manner  too  slight  and  cursory  lor  ita  importance. 
.  .  .  As  the  lectures  stand  they  constitute  a  history  of  .the  Platonic 
philosophy— its  seed-time,  maturity,  and  decay.  .  .  An  upright  and 
intelligent  history  of  Platonism  written  by  an  uncompromising  defender 
of  the  Catholic  truths,  as  well  as  of  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity." 

Of  the  entire  lectures — which  have  been  iatued  in  two  handsome 
volumes,  with  annotations  from  the  pea  of  the  editor,  by  Means. 
MacMillan  of  London  and  Cambridge — it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
supply  any  epitomized  digest ;  and  yet  so  able*  sound,  original,  and 
eloquent  are  they,  that  we  would  fain  bring  before  our  readers 
seme  of  the  finest  passages  which  characterize  these  volumes. 
Uncollecting  that  in  previous  issue*  of  this  serial,  expositions  of 
European  philosophy  hate  been  given,  which  provide  the  basis  of 
biographic  fact  and  of  speculative  interest,  we  presume  that  the 
most  profitable  method  for  our  readers  will  be  to  insert  in  a  brief 
eompU  rendu,  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  new,  or  eloquent  portions, 
that  thus  an  intelligent  interest  may  be  awakened  on  the  topic  and 
regarding  the  author. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  first  lecture  state—  (1)  the  object 
of  the  introductory  observations  ;  (2)  the  subject  of  the  course ;  (3) 
the  methods  of  pursuing  the  study ;  and  (4)  the  effects  of  meta- 
physics on  man  and  hiatory. 

"  The  one  case  of  the  experimental  sciences  excepted,  its  true  utility  will 
ever  be  less  the  communication  of  new  and  profound  truth,  if  that  truth 
require  a  long  course  of  reasoning,  than  the  production  of  an  interest,  the 
creation  of  a  taste,  the  stimulus  given  to  the  circulation  of  thought.  .  . 
I.  Setting  out  from  the  mwd  itself,  as  the  great  receptacle  at  onee,  and 
instrument  both  of  knowledge  and  of  activity,  we  may  consider  it  as  the 
sole  original  substance  of  all  the  diversified  phenomena  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  voluntary  life.  We  may  regard  science  and  action  as  its  remote 
product  and  creature ;  or  rather  we  may  neglect  the  product  in  the  process 
of  production.  In  this  view  of  the  relation  of  things,  the  human  soul  is 
contemplated  as  the  starting-point,  not  as  the  goal  of  knowledge, — as  ita 
initial  requisite,  not  as  its  final  attainment.  .  .  .  The  philosophy  of  the 
mind  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  of  science ;  because  it  is  the  observa- 
tion and  theory  of  that  without  which  science  cannot  exist.  In  the  logioal 
relationship  of  the  sciences  it  holds  this  position.  .  .  II.  But  though  it  be 
conceivable  that  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  might  present  iteelf  in 
this  its  logical  priority  as  the  first  and  principal  object  of  speculation  to 
the  reason  of  a  comprehensive  observer,  there  ia  also  another  and  a  very 
different  path  by  which  the  same  great  subject  may  enter  the  field  of 
thought.  If  in  the  method  just  described  it  be  assumed  as.  the  first,  it  may 
also  be  arrived  at  as  the  last  term  of  Science.  .  .  .  The  following  simple 
but  magnificent  generalisation,  that  there  is  a  philosophy  which  is  to  every 
specific  philosophy  what  that  specific  philosophy  is  to  the  individual  objects 
ox  its  classification,  that  the  sciences  which  theorize  the  world  may  be  them- 
selves theorised,  that  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry  and  the  relations  i 
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endless  varieties  they  detect  may  be  themselves  iieaivcd  into  cJaisea  of 
subject!  and  classes  of  relatione,  that  theee  olaeeea  of  subjects  and  relations 
are  themserve*  again  amenable  to  one  grand  final  classification,  aa  the  attri- 
butes of  a  single  permanent  anbatanoe.  Gentlemen,  that  substance  ia  the 
mind  of  man,  and  imtt  philosophy  it  tbe  philosophy  of  the  human  mind! 
.  .  .  .  Aa  the  reason  of  a  man  influence*  his  will,  so  does  the  mental  philo- 
sophy (which  is  the  collective  judgment^  of  a  people  influence  and  guide  ita 
scientific  activity;  and  as  the  one  influence  in  innumerable  oases  occurs 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  any  settled  or  systematic  theory  of 
conduct,  so  also  that  secret  but  important  directive  tight,  which  I  may 
term  Me  latent  metmphyeioe  of  an  age,  may  operate  irresistibly  and  inces- 
santly, without  baring  it*  source,  ita  mode,  or  ita  power  detected." 

Lecture  second,  which  treats  of  the  Science  of  real  existence  or 
Ontology,  contains  some  splendid  passages,  but  we  can  do  little 
sore  than  present  the  following  excerpts.    There  ave,  he  says, — 

"  Four  great  fields  for  the  cultivation  of  psychological  inquiry.  These  are : 
(I)  the  truths,  subjects,  and  processes  of  science;  (2)  the  recorded  results 
and  processes  of  imagination ;  (3)  the  facts,  causes,  and  general  lawa  of 
history ;  and  (4)  the  treasures  of  direct  personal  experience.  .  .  .  Science 
in  all  its  branches  is,  aa  it  were,  the  rich  and  variegated  tapestry  which  is 
woven  upon  this  common  ground ;  Poetry,  in  its  widest  sense,  and  all  ita 
.  many  kinds  and  divisions,  is  but  the  practical  form  of  a  portion  of  this 
philosophy  j  mankind  in  the  grand  and  melancholy  review  of  History  ia 
but  performing  its  evolutions ;  and  hi  the  private  experience  of  mere  indi- 
vidual life,  every  action  is  an  experiment,  every  practical  role  a  tacit 
theorem  in  the  same  universal  science  of  the  soul.  ...  I  would  gladly 
teach  you  to  prefer  contemplating  the  truth  that  gave  such  systems  their 
still  undestroyed  charms  to  resting  in  the  errors  that  disfigured  and  en* 
feebled  them.  I  would  willingly  lead  you  to  a  reverence  for  the  leaders  of 
our  human  reason,  even  when,  misled  by  the  double  fascinations  of  imagi- 
nation and  emotion,  they  sometimes  rather  wished  a  theory  than  established 
it.  While  sternly  discountenancing  the  result  of  error,  accustom  yourselves, 
by  tracing  out  its  origin,  to  disintricating  the  germ  of  truth  it  invested ; 
refute  incomplete  views  not  by  rejecting  but  by  completing  them ;  and 
remember  that  even  when  by  too  fondly  worshipping  a  partial  vision  of 
truth  great  thinkers  have  erred,  a  certain  modified  admiration  ia  due  to 
these  very  errors  which  flow  from  an  excess  of  intellectual  elevation.*' 

In  the  third  lecture  the  author  communicates  his  views  on 
Psychology  and  Ontology,  and  the  various  departments  into  which 
the  Philosophy  of  mind  may  be  divided.  We  quote  a  sentence  or 
two  on  Metaphysics  as  an  inductive  and  a  speculative  science. 

"  One  division  of  the  science,  for  example,  resolves  the  whole  internal 
experience  into  a  few  faculties  (or  ultimate  modes  of  consciousness) ;  it 
redueea  all  the  known  varieties  of  mental  posture  into  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion, phenomena  of  intellect,  phenomena  of  sentiment,  phenomena  of  volition. 
The  others,  baaing  itself  upon  the  'return'  handed  in  by  this  analytical 
inquiry,  and  detecting  in  the  phenomena  it  contains,  or  some  of  them, 
certain  diaractere  thai  involve  realities  beyond  the  scope  of  our  immediate 
eonsciousmeas,  find*  in  the  laws  of  the  human  reason — speculative  and 
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practical— a  revelation  of  the  absolute  laws  of  the  unirerse,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  involved  oertaintj  of  that  Supreme  causative  and  reasonable 
nature  who  it  the  Law  of  Laws,  and  the  depositor  in  the  human  mind  of 
those  principles  of  truth  which  we  possess  as  the  testimonial  and  manifest- 
ation of  His  all-containing  and  all-disposing  existence." 

Lectures  fourth  and  fifth  are  very  able  statements  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  inductive  Science  of  the  mind,  in  the  course  of 
which,  by  varying  illustrations,  he  most  eloquently  expounds 
that  idea.  He  then  in  Lecture  sixth  proceeds  to  descant  on  the 
superiority  of  the  science  of  mind  to  all  other  sciences,  and  in 
the  seventh  explains  the  disciplinary  value  of  Psychology,  and  ex- 
horts his  hearers  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  ought  to  be  pursued. 
From  this  important  prelection  we  must  make  lengthy  extracts. 

"  If,  then,  yon  wish  to  join  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  yon  must  understand 
it  in  order  to  contribute  to  it  j  if  you  prefer  to  counteract  it,  you  must 

equally  understand  it  in  order  to  do  so  effectually Now,  I  say 

that  one  of  the  dominant,  perhaps  indeed  the  dominant,  characteristic  of  the 
existing  age  is  the  tendency  to  restless  examination  of  the  principles  of  all 

things The  specific  character  of  the  polemics  of  republicanism 

is  the  tendency  to  publicity,  inquiry,  censure ;  in  short,  to  that  which, 
transported  into  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  becomes  the  spirit  of  bold  ex- 
amination into  the  principles  of  all  things,  the  spirit  of  audacious  and  inde- 
fatigable analysis.  Commencing  in  political  discussion,  its  very  spirit,  that 
of  pursuing  inquiry  to  the  utmost,  must  urge  it  through  every  topic  with 
which  political   opinions  are  connected  ;    while  again,  the  philosophical 

habits  in  their  turn  powerfully  react  upon  the  practical The 

philosophy  of  human  nature  in  any  age  is  usually  the  condensed  expression 
of  that  age ;  that  is,  it  is  the  refined  and  sublimated  spirit  which,  diluted  and 
diffused,  takes  shape  as  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
logic  of  the  public  practice  j  the  grounds  and  reasons  which  each  generation 
presents  to  the  tribunal  of  time  as  its  memorial  and  justification.  The 
history  is  tiie  philosophy  in  action  ;  the  philosophy,  the  history  in  specula- 
tion ;  they  are  (to  borrow  a  scholastic  metaphor)  the  matter,  and  the  form 
(or  idea)  of  the  times.  The  reciprocal  action  of  these  elements  is  powerful 
and  perpetual ;  and  has  been  more  and  more  evident  ever  since  the  press 

has  given  an  almost  instantaneous  ubiquity  to  thought 

Though  the  *  contest  for  opinions '  is  commonly  decried  as  the  worst  form 
of  human  folly,  I  confess  I  have  eyes  sharp  enough  in  the  detection  of  good, 
to  find  even  in  this  folly  an  element  of  hope  and  indications  prophetic  of  a 

happy  future If  (from  whatever  cause)  the  analysis  of  principles 

both  in  action  and  speculation  be  the  predominating  character  of  modern 
times,  and  more  peculiarly  the  character  of  the  present  age,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ultimate  laws  of  the  mind,  and  with  that  master  science  which 
holds  in  its  hand  the  last  link  of  each  chain,  rises  from  the  dignity  of  a 
fine  accomplishment  to  the  intrinsic  authority  of  a  necessary  and  funda- 
mental attainment There  is  a  general  and  final  limitation  of 

the  faculties,  within  which  is  possible  knowledge,  and  beyond  whieh  is 
certain  ignorance ;  so  there  is  also  a  relative  and  mutual  limitation  of  the 
faculties  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  subjects  upon 
which  each  can  be  exerted It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  mind 
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wm  strictly  subjected  to  an  rateUeotatal  regimen,  like  the  body  and  ite 
muscular  *!•****,  reeulte  m  mr  beyond  ordinary  calculation  might  be  pro- 
duced. The  extraordinary  power  sometimes  generated  by  eoaetant 
praetiee  in  particular  pursuita,  may  aeaiat  at  to  tome  conception  of  the 
energies  that  are  dorssoav  in  human  minds  only  beoaase  they  are  not 
aroused  by  cultivation.  .  ...  It  is  commonly  said  that  gemot  can- 
net  be  infused  by  education,  yet  this  power  of  concentrated  attention, 
which  belongs  at  a  part  of  hit  gift  to  every  great  discoverer,  it  unquestion- 
ably capable  of  almost  mdeflnite   augmentation  by  resolute   preotioe. 

•  .  .  .  Erery  idea  it  raid  in  proportion  to  attention  i  and  every  idea 
suggests  a  greater  number  of  related  ideas  in  proportion  to  its  vividness. 
....  The  great  principles  here  are,  (1)  the  fearless  pursuit  of  truth, 
in  the  bright  and  holy  confidence  that  all  troth  will  ultimately  right 
itselfj  (2)  the  careful  expulsion  of  all  counteracting  influences  in  study 
which  can  be  traced  to  *mdu*  prepossession  of  any  kind,  or  by  whatever 
title  consecrated ;  and  (a)  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  candour  towards  all 
who,  whether,  at  you  think,  in  truth  or  in  error,  hare  given,  or  are  giving, 
their  days  in  sincerity  to  advancing  the  growth  of  human  knowledge/* 

With  thii  lecture  the  Introductory  Series  conclude*,  and  the 
Pint  Series  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  commences  in  the  next 
section.  From  the  first  address,  which  is  chiefly  bibliographical 
sad  critical,  and  deals  with  the  characteristics  and  value  of  "  Ancient 
and  Modern  Histories  of  Philosophy,"  we  cannot  quote,  but  from 
Lecture  second,  "On  Definitions  of  Philosophy  and  on  the 
province  and  functions  of  an  Historian  of  Philosophy,"  we  think  the 
succeeding  paragraphs  will  be  found  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive:— 

u  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  principles,  of  the  principles  eminently  of 

knowledge  and  action The  world  of  thought  it  vaster  than  any 

system,  and  no  school  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  is  fitted  to  constitute 
itself  the  arbitrary  judge  of  all The  true  object  of  a  true  philo- 
sophical history  is  to  reduce  this  vast  aggregate  to  the  methodical  unity  of 
system  j  to  classify  its  varieties,  and  to  detect  (at  fur  at  may  be  possible) 
the  laws  of  their  manifestation  and  their  recurrence.  It  is  in  a  manner 
the  psychology  of  the  human  race.  ....  Philosophy,  then,  liei 
in  the  exercise  of  the  reflective  faculties,  in  the  investigation  of  first  prin- 
ciples}  and  the  history  of  philosophy  is  the  history  of  that  exercise. 

•  ...  In  all  human  conceptions  of  real  existences  there  are  two 
elements  logically  separable,  the    substantial    and   the   circumstantial; 

the  thing  itself  and  the  relations  under  whioh  it  is  apprehended 

This  distinction,  then,  of  tho  circumstantial— the  absolute  and  the 
relative— seems  to  be  involved  in  the  very  foundations  of  human  reason. 
How  of  the  circumstantial  or  relative  conditions  under  which  this  absolute 
essence  manifests  itself  to  human  apprehension,  tome,  it  it  plain,  are 
mentally  necessary,  others  mentally  contingent ;  that  is  to  say,  some  are 
such  that  to  perceive  at  all  we  must  perceive  subject  to  them  j  others  such 

that  to  suppose  them  altered  would  involve  no  contradiction 

These  two  orders  of  coexisting  beliefs,  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature  and 
Origin  are  harmonized  to  each  other  in  the  complexity  of  the  human  mind 
hy  the  adapting  skill  of  the  Great  Author  of  our  being.  To  the  second  of 
these  classes— events  in  their  nature  contingent  but  known  to  be  stable, 
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which  form  the  domain  of  the  natural  or  inductive  sciences — must  bo 
added  a  third.  ....  This  third  department  include*  all  events,  on 
whatever  laws  dependent,  which  are  (and  so  long  as  they  are)  considered** 
eaanal  or  accidental  influence!  and  connections.  In  this  class  are,  then, 
involved  all  facts  wheee  laws  of  occurrence  are  either  themselves  unknown, 
or  are,  though  partially  known,  yet  suspended  upon  conditions  which  ace 

undetermined  and  indeterminable 

" All  history,  to  be  true,  must  be  based  upon  facts  j  to  be  probitable,  must 
be  systematized  by  induction.  .  .  •  The  history  of  Philosophy,  pro- 
perly so  called,  •  .  .  should,  on  the  one  hand,  collect  And  combine  the 
scattered  rudiments  of  pure  reflective  truth  or  error  in  every  age,  expound- 
ing (as  far  as  is  at  once  discernible)  their  internal  connection ;  it  should,  on 
the  other,  trace  the  interwoven  order  of  circumstantial  events  which  illustrate 
their  emiemal  fortunes.  •  •  .  The  history  of  truth  does  not  suppose 
truth  itself  to  be  multiple ;  but  it  supposes  the  circumstances,  degrees,  and 
aspects  of  its  manifestation,  to  be  multiple.  It  is  the  office  of  the  science  of 
truth  to  investigate  truth  as  it  is  in  itself;  it  is  the  office  of  the  history  of 
truth  to  investigate  troth  as  it  appears  to  man.  .  .  •  Truth,  indeed, 
of  all  kinds,  specially  the  true  theory  of  man  and  nature,  is  one.  But  this 
single  truth  (which  of  course  comprehends  an  extensive  series  of  proposi- 
tions) may,  1st,  be  expressed  in  a  diversity  of  forms ;  may,  2ndly,  be 
joined  with  a  variety  of  other  propositions  not  evident,  or  not  true ;  may, 
Srdly,  be  only  partially  seen  as  to  greater  or  less  degrees  of  it ;  may,  4thly, 
be  seen  by  different  observers  in  different  parts  exclusively ;  may,  6thiy, 
though  seen  entire  as  to  its  actual  elements,  be  yet  so  apprehended  ana 
stated  as  to  destroy  the  proportion  between  the  parts,  and  to  give  undue 
weight  to  some.  .  .  .  The  passage  from  the  outward  to  the  inward 
worlds  is  usually  accomplished  by  one  of  three  acts :  1st,  Religious  belief; 
for  this  in  a  manner  externalizing  the  mind  itself  (in  the  conception  of  a 
supreme  mind  or  mind*)  transforms  even  the  outward  tendency  into  a 
mental  one.  2nd,  Logical  disputation  or  scepticism,  which  forces  the 
examination  of  the  principles  of  reason.  (This  agent  is  remarkable  in  the 
transition  of  the  Socratic  age  in  Greece.)  3rd,  The  discussion,  even  though 
it  be  only  the  practical  discussion  of  general  morals,  .  .  .  The  history 
of  Philosophy,  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  history  of  Governments,  what 
lesson  do  they  all  unite  in  teaching  ?  Tolerance  and  candour.  ...  In 
this  case,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  strong  arm  of  science  reducing  to 
simple  laws  and  connections,  no  longer  the  revolutions  of  the  skies,  but  the 
revolutions  and  interferences  of  error  and  of  truth ;  and  whfle  such  a  labour 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  undue  power  of  casual  associations  by  exposing 
their  influence,  it  would  tend  also  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  philosophical 
observer  that  calm  and  equitable  appreciation  of  the  genuine  position  of 
man  in  respect  to  truth  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  aids  that  science  can 
lend  to  the  soothing  precepts  of  practical  religion.  Becognising  everywhere 
the  unity  of  human  nature  in  the  variety  of  positions  it  sees  or  teaches  to 
see,  in  each  honest  misconception,  the  misfortune  of  a  brother,  not  the 
crime  of  an  enemy ;  and  in  harmonizing,  if  not  contradictory  opinions,  yet 
contradictory  prejudices,  by  referring  those  opinions  to  the  almost  inevita- 
ble partiality  of  views,  it  finds  even  in  the  cold  domain  of  speculation  some 
of  that  happiness,  and  may  perhaps  anticipate  some  of  that  reward,  which 
the  Divine  Author  of  the  great  practical  Philosophy  of  man  promised,  when 
he  declared,  ( Blessed  axe  the  peace-makers;  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
chddrenofGod.'" 
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Lecture  third,  *•  (>n  the  Speculative  and  Practical  Philosophies  of 
India/'  though  rigorous  and  thoughtful,  deals  with  matter  whisk* 
has  been  roach  canvassed  of  late  with  varying  results;  and  therefore 
we  shall  pass  on  to  the  eighth  lecture,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Greece,  in  the  early  part  of  which  we  find  these  exquisitely  pnrased 
sentences  on  the  birthland  of  speculative  thought : — 

"Hut  country  to  which  the  filial  demotion  of  every  cultivator  of  his  own 
rateBigenee  turns  as  to  the  mother-eountry  of  the  mind $  to  which  every 
man  inetincrively  points  when  he  would  illustrate  the  indefeasible  chans* 
and  inherent  destinies  of  human  nature.  A  tpeok  of  the  globe,  a  few  cities 
on  either  side  of  a  narrow  sea  dotted  with  isles,  scarcely  discoverable  on  the 
chart  of  a  eonthient,  has  been  the  outward  and  risible  scene  for  the  sucess- 
sire  apparition  of  the  whole  universe  of  mind.  On  that  little  theatre  et 
mental  action,  and  in  the  rapid  development  of  a  couple  of  busy  ages, 
performers  have  played  their  part,  who,  even  after  the  fast  European 
movement  of  our  later  centuries,  still  preserve,  if  not  their  delusive 
authority  unquestioned,  at  least  their  intellectual  eminence  unshaken. 
There  poetry  still  finds  in  many  departments  her  most  exquisite  examples  j 
there  (and  perhaps  there  alone)  sculpture  finds  her  ideal,  and  ceases  to  be 
a  dream  ;  there  painting,  doubtless,  may  lament  that  her  more  perishable 
materials  should  have  defrauded  her  of  her  triumphs ;  and  music,  that  As* 
achievements  must  be  received  upon  the  faith  of  history  ;  there  philosophy 
has  at  least  directed  her  course  to  every  point  of  the  compass  of  thought, 
and  touched  at  all  its  points  of  access ;  and  there,  finally,  language,  on 
whose  rainistrant  services  reason  and  imagination  are  alike  co-dependent, 
arrived,  even  in  its  infancy,  at  a  perfection  which  made  its  proud  and  con- 
scious possessors  to  class  all  who  spoke  not  their  own  melodious  tongue,  by 
one  indiscriminate  appellation,  characteristic  of  their  vocal  inferiority.  But 
great  as  are  these  services  to  civilization,  they  are  not  the  only  ones  for  which 
Europe  is  indebted  to  that  glorious  people.  Placed  as  the  outpost  of  that 
continent,  which  was  one  day  to  take  the  lead  in  the  civilization  of  mankind, 
the  Greeks  fought  for  the  cause  of  human  enlightenment  as  well  as  personally 
advanced  it.  .  .  .  What  was  the  day  of  Marathon  as  an  element  in 
the  history  of  man  ?  Was  it  the  brilliant  struggle  of  some  mountain-tribe 
against  the  wild  ravages  of  some  ancient  Zenghia  or  Thnour  P  Gentlemen, 
it  was  the  eause  of  the  world  that  was  perilled  that  day.  The  destinies  of 
ages  hung  trembling  upon  every  blow  of  these  gallant  men  of  Attica. 
When,  as  the  old  historian  tells  us,  the  soldier,  covered  with  the  dust  of 
that  immortal  field,  rushed  into  the  Athenian  assembly  with  his  Xatptri  I 
Xatpofitv !  and  fell  dead  of  his  wounds  ;  as  he  gasped  the  words  he  spoke 
a  message  to  which  the  civilization  of  ages  was  to  be  the  echo  or  the 
answer !  Had  the  despot  of  Western  Asia  been  as  successful  as  his 
Turkish  copyist  2,000  Years  later,  had  he  gained  his  footing  in  Greece  at 
that  hour,  and  flooded  with  his  slaves  the  coil  in  which  were  deposited 
the  seeds  of  the  world's  advancement,  the  civilization  of  Europe  had  been 
adjourned  for  centuries.  Homer  and  the  early  lightnings  of  the  lyric 
muse  would  have  been  perhaps  irrecoverably  lost ;  no  age  of  Pericles 
would  have  placed  Athens  where  she  is  in  your  hearts ;  her  borrowed 
light  would  never  have  taught  Romans  to  think  and  feel  as  well  as  act ; 
and  the  spirit  would  not  have  existed  which,  evoked  from  its  sepulchre  in 
coder  and  pahmpsest,  was  .in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  once 
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more  incarnated  in  modern  forms,  and  became  the  vivifying  principle  of 
tbe  literatures  of  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England.  .  .  .  Greece 
was  a  fre*  oonntrj,  and  a  country  of  boundless  publicity  in  all  its  oitU 
prooedures.  This  advantage — not  too  common  eren  now — was  in  the 
early  Grecian  sara,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  a  blessing  solitary  in  the  world. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  India,  through  which  you  have  lately  accom- 
panied me,  or  of  those  vast  Asiatic  edifices  of  empire,  of  which  little  more 
than  the  lung  and  the  king's  murderer  and  successor  are  known  in  history. 
Conceive,  then,  the  influence  of  this  spirit  of  publicity  upon  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  reason.  Every  man  ran  the  course  of  his  day,  every  man 
delivered  his  opinion  and  struggled  for  it,  as  a  ohampion  at  the  games ;  he 
had  all  Greece  to  witness  him.  The  Grecian  love  of  glory  in  au  its  forms 
—physical  and  intellectual — was  so  impassioned,  and  their  sympathy  with 
mental  energy,  however  manifested,  so  cordial,  that  for  a  long  period  it 
supported  philosophy,  even  against  their  superstition ;  and  if  a  few  of  the 
leading  teachers  were  ever  and  anon  banished  from  Greeoe  or  from  the 
world,  how  many  hundreds  of  these  speculators  were  suffered  to  live  and 
die  in  peace  I  "Norn  of  this  emulation  and  this  glory  publicity  was  the  parent. 
Cyrus,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  laughed  at  the  Spartans  for  meeting  together 
to  practise  on  each  other  in  tbe  public  squares ;  *  the  Persians,'  as  he  says, 
4  being  unprovided  with  any  place  of  public  resort.'  Does  not  the  his- 
torian s  simple  remark  speak  volumes  ?  " 

These  quotations  will  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  afford  a  glimpse  of  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  illustrates  and  enforces  philosophic 
thought.  As  the  succeeding  lectures  of  this  series  deal  with 
biography,  exposition  and  criticism,  which  would  require  minute 
examination  if  they  were  noticed  at  all,  we  think  we  had  better  now 
only  give  a  statement  of  their  contents  as  a  guide  to  the  student, 
and  let  our  previous  quotations  suffice  as  proof  of  the  merits  of 
this  thinker. 

Lecture  fifth  deals  with  the  early  efforts  of  philosophical  inquiry 
in  Greece,  and  the  Ionic  and  Atomic  schools ;  lecture  sixth  with 
the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  schools ;  the  Sophists  and  Socrates 
occupy  the  foreground  of  lecture  seventh;  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  philosophy  will  scarcely  fail  to  read  this  chapter  with 
eare,  especially  as  the  editor's  notes  make  it  very  helpful  in  com- 
prehending the  essence  of  Socratism.  It  should  form  an  excellent 
prelusive  reading  before  taking  up  the  chapters  of  Grote,  on 
which  we  have  in  a  previous  paper  made  some  comments.  Indeed 
this  same  remark  may  be  made  regarding  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume  as  well.  It  deals  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  it  could 
not  be  criticised  aright  here  without  constant  allusion  and  reference 
to  the  monograph  on  Plato  and  the  companions  of  Socrates,  which 
we  owe  to  George  Grote.  The  few  lectures  on  the  psychology  of 
Aristotle  are  incomplete ;  while,  on  the  whole,  the  writings  of 
Grote  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  subject  of  Platonism 
much  more  than  these  lectures  do,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
thought  that  they  have  superseded  Butler.    On  the  contrary,  we 
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think  that  no  better  preparation  for  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
Plato,  as  expounded  by  Grote,  could  be  found  than  in  the  careful 
perusal  of  the  bold  and  perspicuous  lectures  of  William  Archer 
Butler. 

Except  when  the  duties  of  his  profession  called  him  to  Dublin, 
the  prebend  of  CI  on  dehor  k  a  resided  constantly  on  hi*  benefice,  and. 

Srformed  assiduously  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  a  clergyman, 
e  generally  preached  extempore  that  he  might  attract  ana  catch 
his  parishioners;  he  trained  the  village  choir,  and  though  his 
parish  included  sn  extensive  district,  scattered  along  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  bogs  and  hills  interspersed  among  its  seclusion*, 
he  visited  each  dwelling,  however  remote,  with  constancy,  and 
noted  all  the  characters,  circumstances,  and  requirements  of  his 
parishioners.  Though  diligently  occupied  in  preparations  for  hi 4 
lectures,  or  engaged  in  producing  articles  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
time,  he  was  always  accessible,  courteous,  and  kind  on  the  slightest 
occasion,  leaving  at  once  his  delightful  studies  to  visit  and  condole 
with  any  member  of  his  flock.  During  his  incumbency  at  Clondc- 
horka,  he  preached  two  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church 
Extension  Society,  in  January,  1840,  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  led  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  The  society  had  made 
a  good  choice,  for  Professor  Butler  was  a  preacher  whose  sermons 
displayed  not  only  pathos,  fervour,  and  brilliancy,  but  profound 
thought  and  logical  argument.  But  the  professor  lived  to  change 
hit  views  of  the  matter,  and  came  to  regard  the  National  Board  of 
Education  (of  which  Whately  had  the  headship)  not  as  aii 
antagonist  but  a  subsidiary  agency  to  the  church  a*  an  educating 
body.  Dean  Woodward  (with  due  intimation  of  this  change  of 
opinion)  reprints  these  in  the  firat  series  of  Butler's  Sermons, 
as  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  This 
aeries  of  sermons  has  been  so  productive  of  delight  to  religions 
minds,  from  their  rare  combination  of  the  qualities  of  a  sacred 
writer  and  an  able  thinker,  which  thev  show,  that  they  have  been 
followed  by  a  second  series,  edited  by  for.  J.  A.  Jeremie,  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  sermons  are 
truly  spoken  of  by  the  Athenaum  as  "  distinguished  by  the  point 
and  vigour  of  their  style,  the  happiness  of  their  illustrations  and 
the  largeness  of  their  views."  The  two  following  quotations 
describe  their  character  with  precision  and  eloquence  : — 

"We  would  reoommend  them  to  our  readers,  not  only  for  their 
force  and  subtlety  of  thought,  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  exuberant  eloquence 
of  words,  but  for  that  spirit  of  lore,  that  profound  and  glowing  devotion 
by  which  they  are  animated,  and  with  which  no  one  can  come  into 
sympathizing  contact  without  feeling  himself  elevated  and  refined." — 
North  British  Review. 

**  They  are  marked  by  the  same  originality  and  vigour  of  expression,  the 
same  richness  of  imagery  and  illustration,  the  same  largi  views  and 
catholic  spirit,  and  the  same  depth  and  fervour  of  devotional  feeling  wliic'u 
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so  remarkably  distinguished  the  preceding  series,  and  which  rendered  U  s 
most  valuable  accession  to  our  theological  literature." — Dr.  Jertmi*. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
themselves  the  nature  of  the  topics  upon  which  the  famous  pulpit 
orator  dilates,  and  may  be  encouraged  to  peruse  them,  we  subjoin 
a  list  of  the  subjects,  and  take  occasion  to  point  them  out  as  models 
of  fcaered  discourse — discourse  in  which  the  orator  employs — 

,"  The  words  of  wisdom,  virtue,  knowledge,  sense, 
To  move  by  pathos,  fire,  by  eloquence ; 
By  sweet  persuasion  to  constrain,  or  roll 
The  tide  of  just  invective  o'er  the  soul, 
Command  the  right,  or  reprobate  the  wrong, 
Give  courage  to  the  weak,  and  judgment  to  the  strong.' 

Besides  an  introductory  memoir  by  Dean  Woodward  (to  which 
we  have  been  much  indebted),  the  following  are  the 

Comtbntp.  I. :— Uncertainty  of  Christ's  Coming — The  Incarnation- 
Daily  Self-denial  of  ChrUt — Crucifying  the  Son  of  Qod  afresh — The 
Power  of  the  Resurrection — The  Trinity  disclosed  in  the  Structure  of 
St.  John's  Writings — Meetness  for  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints  in  Light* — 
Occasional  Mysteriousness  of  Christ's  teaching— Christ  our  Life — Self- 
delusion  as  to  our  real  State  before  Qod — The  Eternal  Life  of  Christ  in 
Heaves — The  Canaanite  Woman  a  Type  of  the  Gentile  Church — The  Faith 
of  Man  and  the  Faithfulness  of  God— The  Wedding  Garment— Christ 
sought  and  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — Human  Affections 
raised,  not  destroyed,  by  the  Gospel — The  Best  of  the  People  of  God— 
Christ  the  Treasury  of  Wisdom  and  Knowledge — The  Divinity  of  oar 
Priest,  Prophet,  and  King — Expediency  of  Christ's  Invisibility— Taw 
Invisible  Government  of  Christ  through  His  Spirit — Christ's  Departure  the 
Condition  of  the  Spirit's  Advent — The  Faith  that  cometh  by  Hearing — 
The  Christian's  Walk  in  Light  and  Love— Primitive  Church  Principles 
not  inconsistent  with  Universal  Christian  Sympathy — Church  Education. 

II.— Christ  the  Source  of  all  Blessings — Living  and  Dying  unto  the 
Lord— The  Hope  of  Glory  and  the  Charities  of  Life— The  Holy  Trinity— 
The  Sorrow  that  exalts  and  sanctifies — The  Purifying  Power  of  Tribulation 
— The  Growth  of  the  Divine  Life — Lessons  from  a  Monarch's  Death- 
Dying  to  Sin  and  the  Law— The  Restorer  of  Mankind— The  True  Fast— 
The  Way  to  Divine  Knowledge— The  Ascension— The  Folly  of  Moral 
Cowardice — The  Will  of  God  towards  His  Children— Strength  and  Mission 
of  the  Church — The  Ingratitude  of  the  Jews — Danger  of  Backsliding — The 
Word  of  God — The  Claims  of  Spiritual  Destitution — The  Blessedness  of 
Submission— The  Holy Trinity— «>  Watchman,  what  of  the  Night?"— The 
Principles  of  the  Final  Judgment — Eternal  Punishment. 

The  Dublin  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  instituted 
with  a  tenure  of  five  years.  In  1842,  Butler  was  re-elected  to  the 
chair,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of 
Bumoghy  in  Eaphoe.    At  the  visitation  of  the  bishop,  Sept.  1843, 
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Butler  preached  before  the  bishop  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Deny  and  Baphoe  a  masterly  sermon,  entitled  "  Primitive  Church 
Principles  not  inconsistent  with  Universal  Christian  Sympathy." 
As  a  Churchman's  discourse,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  admir-* 
able  sermons  in  modern  pulpit  literature ;  it  is,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  says,  "  full  of  power  and  wisdom."  In  1844,  Professor 
Butler  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  friend,  Bev.  Robert  Graves, 
incumbent  of  Ambleside,  to  visit  the  Lake  district.  Here  he  went 
in  company  with  Sir  Wm.  R.  Hamilton,  and  met  Archdeacon  Hare 
and  William  Wordsworth,  as  well  as  several  other  "  persons  "  of 
literary  repute  at  that  time  in  the  place.  Here  he  made  several 
excursions  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  that  pleasant  and 
picturesque  region,  enjoying  the  society  and  sociality  of  those  who 
imparted  (to  him)  half  its  charm  to  the  literary  locality.  Of  this 
visit  there  is  a  pleasing  account  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Graves,  in 
Dean  Woodward's  Memoir.  During  his  visit  to  Ambleside,  he 
preached  several  times  with  great  acceptance— choosing  volun- 
tarily to  do  so  extempore,  though  he  had  along  with  him  some 
carefully  composed  discourses.  The  visit  was  the  occasion  of 
verse,  not  only  by  the  professor,  but  the  sage  old  prophet  of  Rydal 
mount. 

The  controversy  excited  by  the  Oxford  Tractarian  School  had  been 
gradually  rising  since  1833  in  intensity  and  embarrassing  popularity, 
and  obtained  its  crisis  about  1845,  by  the  retrocession  of  J.H.Newman 
into  the  communion  of  Home,  an  event  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  "  The  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  intended  as  a  semi-autobiographic  explanation 
of  the  process  of  thought  which  had  led  the  writer's  mind  from 
Oxford  to  Borne.  Butler,  who  had  gone  through  all  the  contro- 
versy in  his  youth,  returned  to  it  now  again,  and  with  the  intention 
of  speaking  a  word  in  season,  had  prepared  himself  thoroughly,  by 
an  extensive  collection  of  thoughts  and:  references ;  but  the  occasion 
came  suddenly,  and  he  was  compelled  to  meet  it  in  the  readiest 
manner.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  letters ;  and  he 
accordingly  prepared  a  series,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  (to  which  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor), in  Dec.,'  1846.  These  letters  have  been  collected  and 
published  under  the  editorship  of  the  Very  Bev.  T.  Woodward, 
Dean  of  Down,  with  the  title, "Letters  on  Bomanism" — a  reply  to 
Dr.  Newman's  Essay  on  Development.  It  is  described  as  "one  of 
the  ablest  refutations  of  Bomanism  in  its  latest  and  most  refined 
form,"  as  constituting  "  a  manual  of  the  highest  value  upon  some 
of  the  main  points  of  the  Bomish  controversy,  and  as  a  "triumphant 
refutation  of  the  great  neophyte  of  Bomanism."  "There  are  books/9 
as  was  said  in  the  British  Quarterly,  "which  while  elicited  by 
temporary  controversy  become  so  rich  in  genius  as  to  possess  a 
permanent  value.    The  book  before  us  is  of  that  rare  clans." 

In  the  famine  winter,  1846-7,  Butler  laid  aside  his  philosophic 
and  literary  pursuits  for  the  nobler  works  of  Christian  benevolence. 
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Prom  morning  till  night  he  toiled  to  overtake  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  as  the  distributor  of  charitable  funds  to  great  numbers.  At 
this  period,  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  endeavoured  to  make 
their  alms-giving  auxiliary  to  Protestant  proselytism.  This  drew 
from  him  a  strong  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Mail ;  from  this  we  quote  a  passage  of  undying  interest,  because  it 
comes  from  one  who  had  himself  gone  out  of  the  darkness  into  a 
fuller  light,  and  knew  the  dissevering  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  which  accompanies  the  fact  of  conversion  :-— 

"  It  is  not  without  fear  and  trembling  I  should  at  any  time  receive  into 
the  Church  a  convert  from  any  of  the  forms  of  Christianity  outside  of  it, 
whom  I  had  known  to  be  sincerely  devoted  according  to  the  measure  of  hie- 
light.  The  duty  of  so  doing  may  arise,  and,  when  the  duty  is  plain,  it  must, 
of  course,  be  done ;  I  only  say  that  I  should  feel  very  great  anxiety  in  doing 
it.  Men  ought  never  to  forget  how  fearfully  heavy  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
new  convert.  You  have  unsettled  all  the  man's  habitual  convictions — are 
you  prepared  to  labour  night  and  day  to  replace  them  with  others  as  effective 
over  the  heart  and  life?  If  not,  you  have  done  him  an  irreparable  wrong. 
Motives  to  righteousness,  low,  mixed,  uncertain,  as  it  may  be,  are  greatly 
better  than  none ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  has  lost  so  many  ha 
once  possessed,  requires  constant,  earnest,  indefatigable  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  who  undertakes  to  supply  their  place.  What  care,  what  skill, 
what  persevering  patience  does  it  need,  to  repair  the  shattered  principle  of 
faith  in  one  whom  you  have  succeeded  in  convincing  that  all  the  deepest; 
practical  convictions  of  his  whole  past  life  are  delusion !" 

These  are  wise  and  weighty  words,  and  they  contain  in  them  an 
important  and  valuable  thought.  Missionariness  is  the  very- 
essence  of  truth ;  but  every  effort  of  missionary  zeal  should  be 
twofold— simultaneously  destructive  of  error  and  constructive  of 
conviction.  Change  is  not  conversion,  unless  the  change  issues, 
from  living  faith.  Faith  is  the  seminal  principle  of  life,  and  any 
new  faith  must  be  stronger  and  more  energetic  than  that  which 
existed  before ;  because  it  must  not  only  overcome  all  the  ordinary 
temptations  of  life,  but  vanquish  and  subdue  all  the  old  habits  and 
associations  of  the  mind  and  body. 

In  this  terrible  year  (1847)  of  difficulty  and  disaster,  when 
"  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear,"  and  Ireland  illustrated 
for  England  "  the  political  economy  of  a  famine,"  Butler  seems  to 
have  been  strangely  impressed  with  the  might  and  majesty  of 
faith  ;  and  he  resolved  to  compose  a  treatise  on  that  most  important 
of  all  philosophico-  theological  subjects.  He  devoted  himself  labori- 
ously to  the  work  of  preparation,  and  determined  to  spare  no  toil 
of  collection  or  reflection  on  the  matter  of  his  theme.  The  Fathers,, 
the  Schoolmen,  the  Reformers,  the  Anglican  divines  were  diligently 
studied,  and  their  chief  ideas,  brought  into  small  compass  by  ex- 
tract into  his  notebooks,  were  made  his  own  ;  but  unfortunately  no> 
outline  of  his  main-thought,  his  method,  or  his  ultimate  purpose 
has  been  left.  We  know  that  his  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  theme, 
but  to  what  issue  it  tended  we  do  not  learn.     We  are  aware  that 
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Le  had  peculiar  experiences  in  regard  to  faith  in  his  own  case ;  it  is 
likely  that  he  noticed  peculiar  manifestations,  as  far  as  faith  was 
concerned,  in  the  times  of  the  potato  failure,  not  only  in  his  flock, 
but  among  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  ministry ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  designed  his  treatise  to  possess  a  thoroughly  philo- 
sophical basis,  an  intensely  practical  reference,  and  a  distinctly 
theological  connection, — but  this  is  speculation  only ,  and  not  state- 
ment of  fact,  and  to  this  we  return. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  pastorate  he  contributed  largely  to 
periodical  literature,  especially  to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
Of  many  of  these  articles  we  would  gladly  have  spoken  more  at 
forge.  So  varied  are  the  gifts  they  exhibit  the  possession  of,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  characterize  them  in  a  few  phrases.  In  philosophy 
wo  may  note  the  papers  on  "  Berkeley,"  in  April  and  May,  1836, 
and  on  Whewell's  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  February 
und  November,  1841 ;  in  history,  an  article  on  Sismondi ;  in  divinity, 
two  papers  on  Oxford  and  Berlin  theology,  September  and  October, 
1843;  in  biography,  "Goldsmith,"  January,  1836;  in  criticism, 
"Evenings  with  our  later  Poets,"  October,  1846,  January  and  May, 
1847 ;  and  in  poetry  a  great  number  of  contributions  bear  his 
initials  in  the  early  issues,  besides  those  previously  referred  to,  and 
*'  The  Even  Song  of  the  Streams,"  published  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  in  June,  1835  ;  as  specimens  of  the  very  superior  qualifl- 
c  itions  he  possessed  as  contributor  to  the  serial  literature  of  the 
age. 

We  quote  the  following  humorous  little  morceau  from  a  paper 
on  "  September  Flowers,"  a  poetic  critique. 

"  Having  in  early  life  intended  to  write  a  '  Treatise  on  Eloquence,'  ~I 
was  always  collec'ing  materials  for  such  a  work,  and  have  at  last  thrown 
them  into  '  A  Poem  on  Poetry.'  ....  This  work  is  five  thousand  lines 
long.  It  is  altogether  original — written  in  what  is  commonly  called  our 
heroic,  or]  ten-syllable  rhyme,  with  as  much  animation  at  least  as  Pope's 

*  Essay  on  Criticism/  and  it  is,  I  hope,  a  little  more  instructive  than  that 
bagatelle ! !  This  *  Art  of  Poetry'  has  cost  me  more  labour  than  can  be 
imagined.  .  .  The  Greeks  had  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  a  very  worthless 
performance  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Aristotle,  but  was  not  written 
by  the  pupil  of  Aristotle.     The  Romans  had  little  more  than  Horace's 

*  Art  oi  Poetry,'  which  is  a  short  essay  of  only  475  lines.  The  French 
have  a  good  translation  of  that  essay,  which  they  call  'Boileau's  Art  of 
Poetry.'  That  meritorious  development  is,  however,  only  1100  lines.  We 
ourselves  have  nothing  but  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Criticism,'  750  lines,  almost 
all  borrowed — the  little  poem  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  containing  860 
lines,  which  modestly  profess  to  teach  the  whole  art  of  poetry — Lord  Eos- 
common's  *  Essay  on  translated  verse,'  350  more — and  other  trifles  of  less 
note.  My  work  will  be  accompanied  with  notes,  and  cannot  be  properly 
edited  in  two  octavo  volumes ! ! !" 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  25th  June,  1848,  he  was  selected  to  preach 
the  sermon  preparatory  to  the  ordination  of  the  Lord  Bisnop  of 
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Perry  in  the  parish  church  of  Dunboe.  He  was  the  guest  of 
Archdeacon  Gough,  and  was  in  his  most  sprightly  mood,  fall  of 
vigour  of  frame  and  mind.  He  preached,  important  though  the 
occasion  was,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  many  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  an  extempore  sermon,  from  Matt,  xiviii.  18—20,  on  "  The 
Apostolic  Commission,  and  the  Duty  of  the  Christian  Church." 
It  is  described  as  powerfully  argumentative,  splendidly  ornate, 
clear  in  statement,  and  effective  in  delivery.  It  included  a  review 
of  the  grounds  of  episcopacy,  a  criticism  of  some. of  the  greatest 
Anglican  divines — belonging  both  to  Established  and  Dissenting 
communions — and  it  closed  with  a  fervent  and  fervid  appeal  to  the 
neople  to  have  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  and  to  the  clergy  to'proffer 
tor  their  people's  acceptance  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour.  His  preaching,  which  always  partook  largely  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  French  school,  was  thoughtful,  emotional,  scrip- 
tural, and  profoundly  impressive,  and  it  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  whole  audience.  He  awaited  the  ordination,  and  on  the  Friday, 
30th  June,  thereafter,  went  home  to  attend  to  his  immediate  pas- 
toral duties.  "  He  had  heated  himself  by  walking  before  he  took 
his  place  in  the  public  car  by  which  he  travelled. '  A  death-chill 
struck  into  his  frame,  and  on  reaching  home  he  was  ill.  Fever 
aet  rapidly  in,  and  he  felt  that  his  end  was  near.  He  bad  only  one 
wish  to  live  to  complete  his  work  on  Faith.  Only  one  little  month 
of  vigorous  health  to  accomplish  that  meditated  task  was  all  he 
sighed  for,  but  it  was  not  to  be  given.  On  6th  July,  at  the  early  age 
ot  thirty-four,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  on  Saturday,  8th  July, 
he  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  Bumoghy,  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  the  clergy,  the  gentry,  and  thousands  of  the  peasantry  of  all 
sects,  belonging  to  his  own  parish,  and  those  that  lay  nearest  it. 
The  Irish  press  was  unanimous  in  its  expression  of  grief,  and  tri- 
butes of  respect  to  his  memory  were  given  from  almost  all  the 
churches  of  the  diocese;  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  his  first  charge 
delivered  to  the  clergy,  18th  July,  spoke  with  deep  feeling  and 
affectionate  regret  of  the  loss  to  the  church,  to  letters,  and  to 
thought,  his  decease  was,  or  at  least  appeared  to  be.  The  love  and 
admiration  of  this  notable  thinker,  still  cherished  by  those  who 
knew  him,  is  perhaps  the  highest  testimony  to  his  personal  worth, 
and  the  acceptance  which  his  lectures  and  sermons,  though  not 
issued  till  long  after  his  demise,  received  from  philosophical  readers 
and  from  the  theological  press,  indicates  the  possession  of  s»ch 
ability  and  worth  as  justifies  remembrance  by  the  narration  of  tfee 
events,  few  though  they  are  of  his  outward  life,  and  a  notice, 
however  cursory  and  imperfect,  of  the  thoughts  to  which  he  gwre 
literary  utterance  during  his  mortal  career. 
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OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOTP 
AFFIBMATIYB  abticlb.— it. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  hare  recently  thrown  open  your 
columns  to  the  discussion  of  the  ballot,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 
such  an  opportunity  for  laying  bare  the  opinions  of  your  numerous 
readers  ana  correspondents  will  be  readily  availed  of.  I  see  that 
the  subject  has  been  fairly  started  by  G.  M.  S.  in  your  January 
number,  and  "  Philomathes  "  has  no  doubt  done  his  best  to  rebut 
some  of  the  arguments  employed  by  those  in  favour  of  the  ballot. 
I  confess  the  more  I  look  into  the  matter,  and  make  myself  more 
thoroughly  conversant  with  its  details,  the  more  do  I  become  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the  subject.  When  we 
come  to  examine  into  some  of  the  evils  which  this  reform  seeks  to 
remedy,  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  there  can  possibly  be  a  person 
blind  enough  in  this  enlightened  age  not  to  be  able  to  see  the 
abrious  results  which  will  be  attained  through  the  working  of  the 
ballot.  This  question  has  assumed  such  an  importance  of  late,  as  will 
make  it,  I  believe,  one  of  the  prominent  matters  to  be  settled  in 
the  present  parliament.  Our  experiences  during  the  late  elections 
hare,  at  any  rate,  been  quite  sufficient  to  convince  ms  of  the  neces- 
sity of  some  change  in  the  mode  at  present  adopted  for  the  giving 
of  the  vote.  The  numberless  instances  of  bribery,  corruption,  in- 
timidation, and  the  like,  which  have  come  before  our  eyes,  have 
been  such  as  to,  at  any  rate,  deepen  in  us  the  conviction  that  we 
cannot  allow  the  matter  to  rest  as  it  at  present  exists ;  what  we  ask 
is,  that  the  ballot  shall  have  a  fair  ana  legitimate  trial;  we  have 
no  wish  at  all  to  force  it  upon  the  country  if  an  equivalent  will  be 
given  in  its  stead,  but  what  we  say  and  adhere  to  is  this,  that  the 
voter,  on  going  to  record  his  vote  on  the*  polling  day,  shall  go 
unbiassed  and  unfettered  by  *oy  landlord  influence  or  tyranny, 
in  any  shape  or  form.  There  is  something  about  this  question  thai 
ought  to  make  it  exceedingly  popular  amongst  all  sections  of  poli- 
ticians, and  that  is  its  freedom  from  all  party  character.  What  it 
seeks  to  promote  is  not  party  aggrandisement  or  power ;  its  privi- 
leges and  blessings  will  be  participated  in  by  all  classes ;  its  aim  is 
national,  and  ought  therefore  to  receive  the  hearty  and  unflinching 
support  of  all  parties  who  desire  to  -extend  electoral  purity,  and 
advance  the  cause  of  good  government  throughout  the  world. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  ballot  have 
been  of  such  a  flimsy  and  paltry  kind  as  almost  to  render  them 

vorthy  of  notice.    For  instance,  we  hear  from  some  that  now 
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well  worn  out  theory,  that  it  is  un-English;  in  what  respect  it  is 
un-English,  the  promoters  of  this  idea  have  as  yet  failed  to  teach 
us.  I  presume  the  great  thing  which  they  wish  to  enforce  is,  that 
it  will  rob  the  voter  of  that  spirit  of  independence  and  loyal  adhe- 
sion to  those  free  institutions  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  prize  so 
much.  Now  I  confess  for  my  own  part  that  if  the  present  system 
of  voting  was  in  no  way  tampered  with,  but  allowed  to  take  its 
general  course,  that  there  would  probably  not  be  so  much  to  com- 
plain of,  but  when  we  see  such  gross  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
present  system,  and  that  it  is  abused  by  men  of  influence  and 
position,  we  say  that  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  any- 
thing but  un-English,  being  in  fact  only  an  act  of  justice  to  those 
who  are  empowered  to  exercise  the  franchise. 

Now  that  we  have  so  large  an  increase  on  the  register  of  voters, 
it  is  nothing  but  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
to  protect  the  voter  from  those  unmanly  and  outrageous  influences 
which  have  been  set  on  foot  by  those  who,  looking  at  their  position 
and  education,  ought  to  know  better.  Better,  almost,  had  the 
franchise  not  been  extended,  if  the  shelter  which  the  ballot  affords 
is  not  to  be  conceded  to  the  masses.  It  only  opens  a  finer  field 
for  those  individuals  who  appear  never  so  happy  as  when  up  to 
their  eyes  in  political  corruption ;  it  extends  tne  area  over  wnich 
these  men  can  pursue  their  terrible  work,  and  it  is  in  reality  almost 
a  premium  on  those  whose  business  seems  to  be  to  mislead  public 
opinion,  and  degrade  the  holders  of  the  suffrage  to  the  level  of  the 
brute  creation. 

The  blessings  which  will  result  if  the  ballot  becomes  law,  cannot, 
I  think,  be  easily  overrated ;  instead  of  the  rioting,  blackguardism, 
and  revolting  scenes  which  are  now  carried  on  at  our  elections,  we 
shall  have  a  peaceable,  quiet,  and  civilized  state  of  things.  Our 
colonies  have  given  it  a  trial,  and  have  found  it  to  work  well ;  our 
neighbours,  too,  on  the  Continent  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  why,  then,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  tee  not  give  the  ballot  a  fair  trial  P  The  only  party 
who  seem  to  be  afraid  of  it  are  the  upper  classes ;  they  know  full 
well  it  will  swamp  that  power  which  they  exert  so  unsparingly  at 
the  present  time,  and  of  course  are  naturally  very  jealous  as  to  the 
change  proposed  for  taking  this  undue  influence  out  of  their  hands. 
Not  that  I  would  for  one  moment  say  that  the  ballot  will  cure  all 
the  evils  complained  of,  but  what  I  say  is  that  it  will  act  as  the 
forerunner  of  more  perfect  systems  to  be  worked  out  in  the  future, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  crushing  out  tyranny  and  despotism  in 
all  itB  forms. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  change  on  this 
question.  Statesmen,  who  were  accustomed  to  look  at  it  with  an 
eye  of  suspicion,  are  now  earnest  advocates  of  the  movement.  The 
press  has  come  out  manfully  in  its  defence,  and  with  all  these 
mighty  agencies,  I  have  little  fear  but  that  success  will  attend  our 
efforts  in  ihe  end.    Lit  us  labour  on,  toil  on,  till  we  see  this  move- 
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ment  in  a  flourishing  and  growing  condition.  We  need  more  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  than  we  have  as  yet  had.  Let  it  he  our 
ambition,  so  far  as  in  our  power  lies,  to  beat  back  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  set  public  opinion  right  on  this  question.  If  we  do 
this,  it  will  not  only  be  honouring  ourselves,  but  conferring  a  bless- 
ing on  the  community  at  large. 

Bowuhd  Hill. 

affirmative  aeticle.— t. 

Men  who  are  interested  in  political  matters  are  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  elections,  their  modes  of  procedure,  their  results, 
and  their  accompanying  evils  and  benefits.  It  must  be  patent  to 
any  one,  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  our  elec- 
tions for  some  time  past  have  not  been  conducted  in  the  most  cre- 
ditable manner  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  is  therefore  thought 
desirable  by  many  persons  to  change  the  mode  of  election  from  an 
open  vote  to  a  secret  vote,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  vote  by  ballot ; 
and  such  a  change  demands,  we  believe,  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. A  vote  is  supposed  to  be  an  expression  of  a  political  opinion, 
each  man  being  supposed  to  vote  for  the  candidate  who  most  accu- 
rately represents  his  own  views  and  desires.  But  it  has  been  found 
that  there  are  men  so  devoid  of  principle,  so  lost  to  all  moral  re- 
sponsibility, as  to  be  willing  to  sell  their  vote  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
it  has  been  found  that  there  are  other  men,  wealthy,  intelligent, 
highly  educated  men,  men  who  are  accounted  respectable  by  society, 
who  are  mean  enough  to  offer  them  payment  for  their  vote ;  and  it 
has  also  been  found  that  these  purchasers  of  influence,  knowing 
that  their  return  to  parliament  is  owing  to  the  weight  of  their  gold, 
a»d  not  to  the  soundness  and  appreciation  of  their  principles,  can 
take  their  seat  as  honest  men,  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  as  the 
political  representatives  of  their  constituents.  Now,  will  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ballot  tend,  in  any  way,  to  effect  a  change  in  such  a 
disgraceful  state  of  affairs?  We  believe  it  will.  It  has  also  come 
to  light  that  there  are  large  and  influential  employers  of  labour, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  dismissing  from  their  employment  men  who 
are  conscientious  enough  to  give  a  clear,  honest,  and  open  expres- 
sion, by  vote,  to  their  views,  and  that  there  are  old  country  squires 
who  scruple  not  to  turn  away  from  their  homes  poor  but  truth - 
revering  tenants,  for  no  greater  or  other  crime  than  voting  on  the 
opposite  Bide  to  that  on  which  their  landlord  has  taken  his  stand. 
Now  we  do  submit  that  these  are  serious  wrongs  and  evils :  we  do 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  make  an  attempt  to 
remove  them,  and  believing  that  the  ballot  would  accomplish  that 
end,  we  think  it  advisable  that  it  should  be  introduced  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  granting  of  vote  by  ballot  would  prove  beneficial  in  many 
ways.  Bribery  would  be  abolished,  for  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a 
man  would  risfc  giving  a  bribe  when  he  would  have  no  security  that 
it  had  answered  his  purpose,  and  it  certainly  is  a  temptation  to  men 
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who  are,  or  rather  who  suppose  themselves  to  be,  totally  unin- 
terested in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  who  may  be  sorely 
in  need  of  a  little  pecuniary  help,  to  take  a  bribe ;  and  just  for  that 
reason  is  it  so  mischievous.  The  very  men  who  need  to  be  taught 
the  value  of  a  vote,  and  the  duty  of  voting  conscientiously,  are  the 
very  men  most  affected  by  bribery,  men  generally  of  a  very  limited 
education,  and  although  it  would  be  far  better  to  teach  a  man  to  be 
honest  than  to  prevent  him  from  being  dishonest,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  do  so  at  once,  and  the  next  best  course  at  present  is 
to  remove  the  temptation  from  his  reach.  Such  men  might  then  be 
induced  to  give  their  vote  for  other  than  mercenary  reasons ;  in  fact, 
I  feel  certain  that  in  many  cases  they  would. 

Nor  is  intimidation  a  less  evil  than  bribery, — perhaps  greater ; 
for  a  man  is  entirely  a  voluntary  agent  in  accepting  a  bribe,  but  an 
involuntary  one  in  accepting  his  master's  or  his  landlord's  decision, 
and  the  ballot  would  remove  this  evil  also.  The  large  number  of 
voters  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances  that  now  exist,  and 
especially  the  lately  enfranchised,  require  some  protection  from 
this  tyranny  exercised  by  the  upper  classes.  It  is  unjust,  if  net  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  to  give  a  man  a  privilege  which  places  him 
in  a  worse  position,  in  some  respects,  than  he  was  prior  to  its  pos- 
session. All  that  is  required  from  the  voter  is  an  expression,  m 
some  form  or  other,  of  his  political  principles;  we  simply  wish  to 
know  what  man  or  men,  from  a  certain  number,  he  considers  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  ballot  would 
supply  all  that,  and  would  afford  no  scope  for  the  monstrous  evils 
that  accompany  the  present  system.  I  do  not  say  that  the  baMot 
would  be  preferable  to  open  voting  were  society  as  it  should  be, 
but  I  consider  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  latter  plan, 
taking  society  as  it  is.  G.  M.  S.  very  truly  says, "  Legislators  should 
always  frame  laws  for  society  as  it  exists ;"  to  legislate  for  society  as 
it  ought  to  be  would  be  an  absurdity.  God  Himself,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  took  man  as  he  was,  and  worked  in  an  upward 
direction.  Contrast  the  old  dispensation  with  the  new,  the  dtapea- 
sation  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  Spirit.  The  whole  course  has  beam 
educational,  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual.  It  began  with 
sacrifices,  altars,  and  laws ;  its  climax  was  Spirit.  To  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  the  writings  of  John,  and  the  apostolic  letters  of  Paul, 
would  have  been  a  sealed  book,  and  the  age  of  the  Spirit  needs  no 
stone  altars,  or  codes  of  law b  ;  we  have  grown  out  of  them,  an  a 
child  grows  out  of  the  "  shalts  "  and  the  "  shaH  nots  "  of  his  younger 
years,  and  frames  his  later  life  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  eon* 
science.  The  ballot  is  well  adapted,  we  believe,  for  the  present 
time ;  but  if  we  can  so  grow  as  to  be,  in  the  future,  independent  of 
it,  it  can  be  discarded  for  something  more  applicable. 

By  its  introduction  the  expense  of  elections  would  be  consider- 
ably  diminished,  and  the  less  money  used  in  all  undertakings  of 
that  nature  the  better.  The  disorderly  proceedings  which  bs»o 
taken  place  at  so  many  elections,  would  be,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
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probably  altogether,  done  away  with,  and  the  serious  accidents 
whack  occurred  at  the  late  one,  the  hindrance  to  business,  the  great 
inconvenience  to  which  all  classes  of  people  were  pot  in  the  towns 
in  which  the  excitement  was  most  intense,  ought  to  be  ao  argument 
at  least  worthy  of  consideration  for  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  now. 
The  result  of  the  late  trial  of  the  ballot  at  Manchester  was  very 
favourable.  No  man  passing  through  the  city  would  have  known 
that  anything  different  from  ordinary  was  taking  place.  The  voter 
entered  and  left  the  room  as  quietly  and  comfortably  as  though  he 
were  taking  his  customary  visit  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  laying  a 
check  before  his  banker's  clerk,  or  taking  his  place  in  the  work- 
loom.  No  policemen  were  marshalled  round  the  city,  no  wounded 
men  were  carried  to  the  hospitals  or  dispensaries. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  now,  we  should  also  have  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  system  of  canvassing,  a  system  which,  although 
neeful  in  many  ways,  is  fraught  with  much  mischief,  and  open  to 
many  serious  objections.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
here  a  scheme  suggested  by  a  Huddersfield  gentleman  in  one  of 
the  north  of  England  newspapers.  It  was  as  follows : — The  polling- 
booth  shall  be  divided  into  three  compartments,  two  shall  be  occu- 
pied by  the  clerks,  Ac,  who  shall  attend  to  the  voter's  qualifica- 
tions, check  off  the  books,  kc.  The  voter  having  passed  success- 
fully through  these  rooms,  shall  present  himself  in  the  third.  We 
will  suppose  five  candidates  are  in  the  field,  out  of  whom  two  are  to 
be  chosen  in  this  room  ;  there  shall  be,  therefore,  two  rows  of  five 
■elf-registering  turnstiles,  each  turnstile  representing  a  candidate, 
the  second  row  corresponding  with  the  first.  The  voter  shall  pass 
through  the  stile  in  the  first  row  representing  one  of  his  chosen 
candidates,  and  likewise  pass  through  the  stile  in  the  second  row 
which  represents  the  other,  and  then  retire  by  a  door  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room.  A  few  gentlemen  pledged  to  secrecy  shall 
he  in  the  room,  and  allow  only  one  man  in  at  a  time.  Such  is  the 
psan,  and  although  perhaps  capable  of  a  little  alteration,  is,  at  any 
rate,  worthy  of  consideration.  It  possesses  many  points  of  recom- 
mendation, and  is  extremely  simple ;  and  although  only  one  man 
eoukl  he  in  the  room  at  once,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  merely 
to  walk  through  it,  the  process  could  be  conducted  at  a  very  tole- 
•utte  speed,  and  in  principle  it  is  the  same  as  the  ballot 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  adoption  of  the 
ballet.  It  is,  for  example,  said  to  be  un-English.  G.  M~  S.  says, 
M  Let  the  people  have  the  machinery  whereby  they  can  vote  asssrd- 
isg  to  their  own  sense  of  duty,  even  though  insulted  by  statements 
that  the  ballot  is  unmanly  ami  tm- British,"  and  "  Philomathes  " 
■aye,  "  I  do  not  contend  that  secret  voting  is  un-English,  though 
thai  might  be  maintained ;"  and  what  if  it  were  maintained,  and 
swan  what  if  it  were  true  P  Have  we  got  all  the  world's  good  ia 
thai  Kttle  isle  called  Great  Britain  P  Decide  all  new  suggestions 
by  the  question,  "  Is  it  English  P"  discarding  those  that  are  not, 
smd  where  should  we  bo  in  fifty  years'  time  P    In  a  vary  similar 
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position,  I  ween,  to  what  we  are  at  present.  Would  it  not  be  a 
nobler  and  a  better  thing  to  ask,  Is  it  right  P  is  it  jostP  is  it  desir- 
able P  would  it  be  an  improvement?  If  France,  or  Austria,  or 
America  can  offer  us  any  good  suggestion,  or  any  improvement  on 
our  present  methods  of  working,  let  us  accept  the  suggestion,  and 
thank  our  benefactors,  and  entirely  forget  such  a  miserably  sec- 
tarian cry  as  "It  is  un-English,  we  won't  have  it;"  and  as  to 
being  unmanly,  I  fail  to  see  anything  very  childish  or  very  effemi- 
nate about  it. 

A  great  deal  has  been  talked  and  written  in  reference  to  the 
moral  or  immoral  effects  of  secret  voting  and  secret  doings  in 
general.  "  Philomathes,"  in  a  deelamatory  article  in  the  January 
number,  says,  "  Everything  having  virtue  in  it  becomes  depraved 
when  darkness  is  allowed  to  shield  its  deeds  from  the  public  eye." 
Does  it,  really  P  I  cannot  believe  that  Christ  taught  men  the  road 
to  depravity,  yet  I  do  believe  that  He  once  said,  "When  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet ;"  and  as  "  E.  D.  Robjent "  has  re- 
minded "  Philomathes,"  the  same  teacher,  the  only  one  that  never 
erred,  did  tell  men  that  when  they  gave  alms,  their  left  hand  was 
not  to  know  what  their  right  hand  did.  Darkness  may  serve  as  a 
cover  for  a  wrong  deed,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  the  darkness.  If  a 
man  preconceive  an  evil  action,  and  wait  for  the  darkness  that  he 
may  carry  out  his  designs,  there  cannot  be  any  virtue  in  it  to  be- 
come depraved,  the  thing  is  depraved  from  the  commencement.  I 
have  thought  the  matter  carefully  over,  but  I  do  not  see  anything 
depraving  in  a  vote  by  ballot.  "Philomathes"  says,  "  If  we  -had 
vote  by  ballot  we  should  have  no  public  opinion,  we  should  have  only 
a  dark  and  secret  consistory  issuing  its  edicts  as  to  the  persons  who 
are  to  conduct  public  business."  But  would  not  the  "  dark  and  secret 
consistory  "  be  the  public,  and  would  not  the  "  edicts  "  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  public  P  Instead  of  preventing  an  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion,  the  ballot  would  be  the  means  of  giving  a 
truer  expression  of  opinion  than  has  yet  been  given,  because  the 
causes  would  be  removed  which  now  pervert  such  an  expression. 

"  Philomathes  "  says,  "  What  shall  we  think  of  the  proposal  to 
transform  our  entire  elections  into  a  hole-and-corner  proceeding,  a 
huge  hypocrisy,  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  State  might  be 
undermined  in  the  dark,  and  no  means  of  checking  the  evil  could 
be  adopted,  because  its  agents  worked  in  secret,  and  had  acquired 
the  irresponsibility  of  being  unknown  P"  A  terribly  distressful 
picture !  But  for  our  part,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  passing 
any  opinion  on  such  an  awful  contingency,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  have  not  yet  had  any  intimation  of  such  an  one.  The  same 
writer  says,  "  To  supply  opportunity  to  hypocrisy  is  unwise,  and 
secret  voting  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  do  so."  H.  S.  S.  in 
the  February  nmmber  says,  "  The  granting  of  the  ballot  seems  to 
me  as  if  it  would  be  the  legitimization  of  hypocrisy  .  .  .  would 
it  be  advisable  to  legalize  hypocrisy  and  deception,  and  give  the 
legal  right  to  promise  the  vote,  and  then  secretly  despise  the  pro- 
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arise  P  ...  I  beseech  tbem  (GoTernment)  to  pause  before  they 
consecrate  concealment  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  suspicion,  and  make 
an  election  demoralizing  to  the  very  inner  life  of  the  soul."  Now 
as  to  this  question  of  hypocrisy,  I  cannot  see  why  the  ballot  system 
should  make  one  single  hypocrite.  Would  a  man  who  had  not 
sufficient  honour  and  truth  in  him  to  pursue  one  straightforward 
course,  be  very  particular  about  whom  he  voted  for  P  I  think  not. 
Where  is  the  necessity,  what  reason  is  there,  for  all  this  hypocrisy 
that  we  bear  about  P  Could  not  a  man  "  promise  a  vote,"  "  secretly 
despise  the  promise,"  and  rote  on  the  contrary  side  for  which  it  was 
promised,  quite  as  easily  under  the  open  rote  syBtem  as  the  secret 
vote  system  P  The  only  difference  would  be  that  in  the  one  case 
his  falsity  would  be  known,  in  the  other  case  it  would  not,  the 
question  of  hypocrisy  remaining  untouched ;  and  even  did  his  fellow  - 
creatures  not  know  of  it,  a  higher  retribution  would  await  him,  and 
we  can  form  but  poor  opinions  here  of  each  other.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  "  Pbilomathes  "  and  H.  S.  S.,  that  a  man  might  promise  a 
liberal  vote  and  give  a  liberal  vote,  and  yet  be  a  hypocrite  all  the 
while  P  It  is  not  merely  the  promising  of  a  certain  vote  and  giving 
it  that  makes  a  man  honest.  A  thief  could  do  that.  I  cannot  see 
how  the  safety  of  the  State,  or  the  morality  of  the  country,  would 
be  endangered  by  the  adoption  of  the  ballot.  The  end  of  the  elec- 
tion would  be  gamed,  gained  io  a  manner  free  from  the  abuses  that 
now  exist,  and  gained,  I  imagine,  much  more  truthfully  than  at 
present.  H.  S.  S.  says,  "  The  whole  question  is  one  of  relative 
villsny  .  .  .  Purity  of  election  is  not  to  be  gained  by  impuiity 
of  moral  feeling."  Certainly  not ;  but  why  "  impurity  of  moral 
feeling,"  or  why  "demoralizing  to  the  very  inner  life  of  the  soul?" 
I  fully  believe  that  a  man  could  go  to  the  poll,  and  come  away, 
feeling  none  the  worse  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  the  more  I  study  the  question,  the  more  do  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  adoption  of  the  ballot, — the  deeper  am  I 
convinced  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  arguments  of  its  opponents  ; 
and  although  grantiug  the  fact,  that  were  society  as  it  should  be, 
open  voting  would  be  far  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not,  I  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  the  ballot  as  most  expedient  and  desirable ; 
meanwhile,  let-  us  look  forward  to  the  day,  which  we  shall  gladly 
welcome,  when  honesty  and  rectitude  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
distrust  between  man  and  man  which  now  fills  the  hearts  of  so 
many.  H.  S. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLB. — IV. 

If  we  can  show  that  voting  by  ballot  is  ineffectual  to  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  it  is  desired,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  that  it  is 
not  desirable,  and  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
voters,  we  shall  effectually  establish  the  negative  of  the  question 
before  us,  and  evince  that  we  ought  not  to  have  the  ballot  now,  as 
that  which  is  not  at  any  time  either  necessary,  desirable,  bene- 
ficial, or  promotive  of  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  cannot  be  that 
which  we  ought  to  have  now. 
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Voting  by  ballot  would  not  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  is 
intended.  This  system  of  voting  could  not  of  itself  conceal  the 
sentiments  of  voters.  A  frank  and  hearty  political  agitation 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  those  sentiments  to  which  a  man 
inclines  becoming  known.  A  real  keeping  of  the  secret  could  not 
be  maintained  without  restraining  in  some  form  or  other  the  ex- 
pression of  political  opinion.  The  ballot  is  extolled  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  Bribery  and  intimidation,  yet  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  secret  system  of  voting  to  close  the  eves  of  a  landlord  to 
the  act  of  his  tenant,  or  to  shut  the  eyes  of  the  best  customers  of 
a  tradesman  to  the  way  in  which  the  tradesman  voted.  On  this 
point  we  will  quote  the  very  appropriate  remarks  of  the  late 
Sidney  Smith : — "  The  single  lie  on  the  hustings  would  not  suffice  ; 
the  concealed  democrat  who  voted  against  his  landlord  must  talk 
to  the  wrong  people,  subscribe  to  the  wrong  club*  huzza  at  the 
wrong  dinner,  break  the  wrong  head  (if  he  wished  to  escape  from 
the  watchful  eye  of  his  landlord),  lead  a  long  life  of  lies  between 
every  election ;  and  he  must  do  this,  not  only  eundo,  in  his  calm 
and  prudential  state,  but  redeundo  from  the  market,  warmed  with 
beer  and  expanded  with  alcohol.  And  he  must  not  only  carry  out 
his  seven  years'  dissimulation  before  the  world,  but  in  the  very 
bosom  of  his  family,  or  he  must  expose  himself  to  the  dangerous 
garrulity  of  wife,  children,  and  servants,  from  whose  indiscretion 
every  kind  of  evil  report  would  be  carried  to  the  ear  of  the  watch- 
ful steward."  As,  tnen,  the  ballot  would  be  ineffectual  for  the 
accomplishing  of  that  at  which  it  aims,  why  should  we  have  it  at  all, 
and  most  of  all  now  ? 

Again,  with  personal  canvassing  the  ballot  itself  would  not 
ensure  purity  of  election.  As  long  as  candidates  and  their  agents 
are  allowed  to  go  round  about  among  the  voters  in  the  various  con- 
stituencies, and  to  hold  special  private  interviews  with  each  elector, 
we  shall  not  be  safe  from  bribery  and  corruption.  If  it  be  simply 
desired  to  hide  this  eyesore  in  our  constitutional  system — if  we 
Want  to  cover  it  up  from  view,  and  make  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  say  whether  it  still  exists  or  not — let  voting  by  ballot  be  adopted, 
which  will  secure  the  voter  from  responsibility  to  the  community, 
and  at  the  Bame  time  leave  him  open  to  personal  solicitation  for 
the  solemn  promise  of  his  vote,  or  to  personal  promise  of  a  reward 
if  a  certain  candidate  wins.  What  is  needed  instead  of  the  ballot 
is  the  roost  stringent  preventives  and  correctives  of  any  possible 
intimidation,  or  any  interference  with  the  honest  expression  of  the 
voter's  opinion.  The  recent  election  trials  have  snown  that  it  is 
the  paid  agents  and  canvassers  who  carry  on  the  bribery  and 
intimidation,  and  that  this  is  done  often  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidates.  Then  let  personal  canvassing  be  altogether 
abolished ;  let  candidates  appeal  to  the  constituencies  only  through 
the  various  agencies  of  the  press,  and  through  public  meetings  ; 
then  corruption  will  be  at  once  vastly  diminished.  But  with  per- 
sonal canvassing,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  our  country,  the  ballot  will 
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not  of  itself,  if  at  all,  prevent  bribery.  The  ballot  is  unnecessary 
because  a  genuine  Englishman  does  not  need  or  desire  it  for  his 
protection.  We  here  emote  some  remarks  lately  made  by  the 
writer  of  a  leading  article  in  a  London  newspaper,  on  the  recent 
roting  by  ballot  at  Manchester :— "  We  are  quite  sure  that  when- 
ever we  rote  at  an  election  we  shall  wear  the  colours  of  the  man 
we  support  round  our  hat,  and  shall  proclaim  in  every  possible  way 
that  we  support  him,  and  advise  others  to  do  the  same.  At  Mao* 
chaster  on  tnis  occasion  many  of  the  electors  spoke  freely  of  the 
way  in  which  they  were  to  rote  or  had  voted,  and  declared  that 
they  wanted  no  protection.  We  are  much  mistaken  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  our  countrymen  if  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  Englishmen  would  not  in  practice  follow  the 
example  of  those  Manchester  voters  bj  the  ballot,  who  said  that 
they  would  vote  as  they  chose,  whoever  saw  them." 

The  ballot  is  not  desirable,  because  there  is  greatly  needed  a 
reverence  for  public  opinion  strong  enough  to  keen  all  persons  of 
every  class  ana  position  from  daring  to  interfere  with  its  develop- 
ment in  the  fullest,  freest,  and  most  honourable  way.  This  rove* 
renee  for  public  opinion  voting  by  ballot  would  not  foster,  hot 
discourage.  The  benefits  of  publicity  in  Parliament  and  in  our 
courts  of  law,  which  are  easily  to  be  discerned,  show  that  the  ballet 
is  not  desirable  j  it  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  English 
constitution.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  real  legis- 
lative power  of  the  country,  the  practice  is  open  debating  and 
open  voting.  There  is  no  screen  behind  which  the  voter  or  speaker 
can  skulk  to  hide  from  the  public  the  course  he  pursues.  The 
ballot  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  English  in  all  the  ramifi- 
cations t>f  public  duties ;  for  justice,  whether  it  be  in  criminal  or 
civil  cases,  is  administered  openly,  and  thus  honesty  and  impar- 
tiality are  fostered,  while  many  evils  are  prevented. 

Voting  by  ballot  would  be  injurious,  because  the  consciousness 
of  the  secrecy  of  this  mode  of  voting  would  afford  voters  of  a 
certain  character  a  very  favourable  opening  for  doing  that  which 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  publicly,  enabling  them  to  indulge 
revenge  or  some  personal  pique  without  its  being  known  to  others, 
also  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  gratifying  personal  rivalry 
tr  promoting  personal  interests  in  the  same  secret  manner,  and  aU 
of  which  by  means  of  the  ballot  a  voter  could  do  in  contradiction 
to  his  open  professions.  Opportunities  for  evil  doing  are  often  the 
occasion  of  temptations  to  do  evil.  Temptations  to  evil  are  exceed- 
ingly likely  to  be  yielded  to,  and  each  commission  of  evil  makes 
it  easier  to  commit  that  evil  again  by  strengthening  the  habit  of 
it,  while  the  removal  of  opportunities  for  evil  doing  is  ofttimes  the 
removal  of  temptation,  or  if  temptation  be  presented,  the  means 
are  wanting  for  acting  in  accordance  with  it.  We  hold,  therefore, 
that  voting  by  ballot  would  be  injurious  to  the  morals  of  voters 
by  tempting  them  to  gratify  selfishness,  malice,  rivalry,  prejudice, 
and  other  evils,  and  that  the  necessity  of  voting  openly  is  a  benefit. 
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Further,  voting  by  ballot  would  prevent  the  exposure  of  such  as 
vote  contrary  to  promise.  Even  under  our  present  system  of  open 
voting  some  give  their  votes  to  other  candidates  than  those  for 
whom  they  had  promised  to  vote.  At  the  last  election  more  than 
one  case  was  known  to  us  of  a  voter  promising  his  vote  to  each  of 
the  two  opposing  candidates.  Now  while  we  know  that  such 
iniquity  is  perpetrated  in  the  light  of  day,  what  may  we  not  believe 
would  be  transacted  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness  which  would 
be  furnished  by  the  ballot  ?  The  ballot  would  therefore  be  inju- 
rious by  giving  an  opportunity  for  deceit  and  lies  to  be  practised 
without  the  practice  of  these  gross  evils  becoming  known. 

Voting  by  ballot  would  be  to  a  great  extent  an  abolition  of  man- 
liness, and  of  the  sense  of  personal  honesty.  It  would  be  an  en- 
couragement of  moral  cowardice  and  of  the  fear  of  man,  which  are 
necessarily  debasing.  Besides,  cowardice  in  one  matter  has  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  it  in  other  matters ;  and  slavery  is  not  a  condition 
into  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  of  England  should  be 
brought ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
free,  bold,  magnanimous,  and  honest.  As,  then,  voting  by  ballot 
would  be  ineffectual  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  is  desired* 
as  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  and  as  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  morals  of  voters,  we  ought  not  to  have  the  ballot,  either  now 
or  at  any  other  time.  8.  S. 

BSGATIVB  JLETICLB.— V. 

I  have  seen  no  argument  in  opposition  to  the  ballot  so  plain,  so 
forcible,  so  explicit,  and  so  radical,  as  that  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  John 
Bright  gave  expression  to,  in  his  address  to  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  on  24th  February  last.  We  quote  these  wise  and 
impressiTe  words : — 

"  I  hold  that  in  a  free  country  every  man  is  a  legislator,  and  that 
it  requires  the  greatest  vigilance  in  a  free  country— and  of  course 
infinitely  more  vigilance  in  a  free  country  than  in  any  other,  though 
in  any  other  vigilance  is  almost  of  no  use — on  the  part  of  every 
man  to  see  that  every  opinion,  his  own  and  his  neighbour's,  be 
represented,  in  order  that  right  opinion  may  affect  the  legislature, 
and  may  find  its  embodiment  in  rightful  and  just  measures." 

This  is  the  right  and  proper  view  to  take  of  voting.  It  is 
legislation  in  embryo.  It  is  supplying  the  Sovereign  of  the  land 
with  advice  and  counsel,  and  "  the  faithful  Commons  "  to  whom 
she  appeals  are  in  reality  the  holders  of  the  franchise.  Every 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  at  an  election  is  truly  an  exercise  of  the 
subject's  duty  and  right  to  give  to  the  best  of  his  power  such  advice 
to  the  occupant  of  the  throne  as  may  tend  to  the  stability  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  realm.  The  electors  are  the 
true  body-guard  of  the  sovereign's  throne ;  and  the  vote  if  given 
wrongfully  is  an  act  of  treason  against  the  good  government  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  responsibility  put  in  each  man's  hand  to  be 
exercised  not  according  to  his  interests,  but  according  to  his  judg- 
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meat.  It  is  not  a  personal  perquisite  or  a  royal  donative ;  it  is  a 
national  duty  delegated  to  him,  to  be  truly  and  faithfully  performed 
for  behoof  of  the  nation,  as  an  act  of  loyalty  and  fealty,  of  trust- 
worthiness and  of  honourable  dealing. 

The  disposal  of  a  vote  is  not  a  case  of  "  cannot  a  man  do  what  he 
like*  with  his  own  P"  The  vote  is  not  his  own  as  an  individual,  bnt 
as  an  agent,  bound  to  use  his  best  judgment  and  interest  on  behalf 
of  the  general  good  in  part  entrusted  to  him.  This  is  the  reason 
why  "  toe  duty  of  voting,  like  every  other  public  duty,  ought  to  bo 
performed  under  the  eve  and  criticism  of  the  public,  every  one  of 
whom  has  not  only  an  interest  in  its  performance,  but  a  good  title 
to  consider  himself  wronged  if  it  is  performed  otherwise  than 
honestly  and  carefully."  In  our  day  "  the  mischievous  power  of 
the /mo  over  the  many  is  decreasing ;  and  as  that  power  which  the 
many  can  exercise  grows  in  applicability,  the  bribery,  intimidation, 
and  undue  influence  whieh  now  occurs  at  elections  must  decrease. 
The  hope  of  our  country  is  in  the  spread  of  the  principle  of  this 
Magazine,  that  every  question  should  be  impartially  discussed,  that 
every  opinion  should  nave  utterance  and  representation,  and  that 
the  interests  of  men  and  nations  can  never  fail  when  due  slid 
diligent  search  is  made  for  truth.  We  have  both  the  coercion  of  the 
few  and  the  selfishness  and  the  selfish  partialities  of  the  many  to 
guard  against  at  elections  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  have  the  suffrage  exercised  so  as  to  require  a  reasoned 
ana  reasonable  motive  in  its  exercise. 

Every  action  of  man's  life  is  to  be  regulated  by  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Man  is  not  made  to  gain  his  ends  in  private,  and 
to  perform  his  duties  in  secret.  Man  is  expressly  formed  to  be  a 
social  creature ;  and  it  is  a  distinct  part  of  this  sociality  of  being 
that  man  should  act  openly  from  a  sense  of  right.  The  advocates 
of  the  ballot  all  speak  ot  the  relief  it  would  give  from  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  undue  influences ;  have  they  reflected  fully  on  the 
terrible  consequences  which  may  happen  if  we  give  men  a  release 
from  the  sense  of  shame  P  Now  if  a  man  is  known  to  hold  opinions 
of  a  particular  sort  (and  few  can  keep  their  opinions— if  they  have 
any — so  carefully  concealed  but  that  those  who  work  beside,  reside 
near,  or  associate  with  them,  do  not  know  pretty  well  how  they 
incline),  and  then  is  seen  and  known  to  have  given  his  vote  to 
another,  he  feels  that  he  has  occasion  either  to  feel  shame  and  self- 
reproach,  and  he  is  anxious  to  plead  off  on  some  ground  from  the 
responsibility  he  felt  himself  under.  This  sense  of  shame  and  feel- 
ing of  social  accountability  may  be  a  low  motive,  but  it  is  a  heaven- 
implanted  one,  intended  to  restrain  us  from  doing  conscious  wrong 
without  consideration  for  the  natural  expectations,  hopes,  and 
interests  of  others.  If  shameless  corruption  is  the  strongest 
expression  we  can  employ  concerning  bribery  and  influence,  does  it 
not  imply  that  there  is  much  power  in  the  sense  of  shame  to  make 
it  so  deep  a  reproach  to  have  been  wanting  in  it  P 

Well,  then,  we  are  justified  in  asking  our  opponents  if  they  have 
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properly  considered  the  question  in  this  light — that  sham  elate 
corruption  even  now  occasionally  occurs  at  elections ;  bat  if  the 
secret  rote  enabled  those  who  were  corrupted,  bribed,  intimidated, 
or  influenced,  to  do  their  evil  deed  in  darkness  and  concealment, 
would  not  a  powerful  restraint  upon  human  action  be  withdrawn 
through  the  institution  of  the  ballot  P  Would  not  a  strong  stimulant 
to  do  right  be  withdrawn  from  active  operation  among  men  by  the 
possibility  of  secret  voting  P  To  make  that  which  even  now  it 
shameful  to  all  but  the  most  depraved,  demoralized,  or  ignorant— 
namely,  the  giving  of  an  unconscientious  vote — shameless  in  its 
being  unseen  ana  unnoted,  would  not  sorely  be  likely  to  heighten 
the  moral  nature  of  man. 

This  shamelessness  is,  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  ballot,  always 
assumed  sub  silentio  as  a  good  thing.  For  the  ballot  is  nought  if  it 
is  not  meant  thereby  to  provide  a  facility  for  giving  a  vote  other- 
wise than  the  voter,  in  some  way  or  other,  has  led  the  social 
community  among  whom  he  lives  to  expect  from  him.  It  is  even 
sometimes  boldly  assumed  that  a  man  should  be  so  doubly  shame* 
less  as  to  take  a  bribe,  and  then  record  his  vote  against  the  person, 
in  whose  behalf  the  bribe  was  given,  as  a  species  of  revenge  for  the 
(taken)  bribe. 

We  know  that  in  every  secret  corporation  there  is  an  amount  of 
shamelessness  which  cannot  bear  the  light.  All  the  legislation  of 
this  reformed  age  has  been  to  bring  corruption  to  the  light,  that  it 
may  be  scathed,  scotched,  and,  if  possible,  slain.  All  the  investiga- 
tions into  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  Church,  Endowed  Schools, 
Admiralty  and  Navy  departments,  Ac.,  have  shown  that  in  secrecy 
there  is  danger ;  in  publicity,  safety.  We  say  this,  though  we  have 
read  "B.D.Bobjent  s"  sophistic  reference  to  the  secrecy  enjoined  in 
Scripture,  in  which  reference  he  has  ingeniously,  not  ingenuously, 
forgotten  to  supplement  by  reminding  his  readers  that  they  are  to 
let  their  (good  deeds)  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  take 
knowledge  thereof;  and  that  it  is  enjoined  in  the  same  Book  that 
we  should  be  living  epistles,  seen  and  known  of  all  men.  Any  step 
in  legislation  which  would  lead  us  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  secrecy 
ought  to  be  resisted.  Those  who  have  read  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  press,  and  the  great  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
nation  in  getting  publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons — the  difficulties,  the  prosecutions,  and  the  tact  required 
to  bring  about  the  state  of  things  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
— will  not  be  anxious  to  reinstate  the  days  of  secret  voting,  when  il 
was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  to  report  any  matter 
that  took  place  within  its  walls. 

Let  us  now  set  ourselves  honestly  and  resolutely  to  secure  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  voter,  by  punishing  with  severity  and 
certainty  every  one  who  endeavours,  by  any  other  means  than 
suasion,  to  influence  a  voter.  Let  it  be  seen  we  are  in  earnest,  and 
the  genuine  freedom  of  man  will  be  secured,  when  the  thoughts  of 
man  are  fret*,  and  his  right  to  vote  is  as  secured  to  him  by  law  as 
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his  duty  to  pay  taxes  or  give  obedience.  Let  the  penalties  of  the 
law  be  such  as  shall  degrade  the  rich  briber  and  intimidator,  as  well 
as  the  rascally  seller  of  his  country's  prosperity.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  vote  is  not  a  piece  of  personal  property,  to  be 
used,  sold,  or  neglected,  as  a  man  pleases ;  but  that  it  is  a  national 
tax  on  a  man's  intelligence,  honesty,  and  honour,  which  he  is  bound 
to  pay  to  the  utmost,  and  that  any  one  who  seeks  illegally  to  possess 
himself  of  it  is  a  traitor  to  the  nation,  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  whether  he  be 
duke,  earl,  agent,  or  friend.  The  nation's  right,  sod  not  the 
voter's  privilege,  is  at  stake.  The  nation  claims  an  intelligent  and 
honest  deliverance  upon  the  fitness  of  candidates  to  fulfil  certain ' 
duties.  Every  man  who  helps  to  put  a  wrong  man  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  is  a  traitor;  for  every  voter  is  virtually  a 
legislator  and  an  adviser  of  the  sovereign,  and  ought  to  give  his 
vote  with  as  high  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  he  would  tender  his 
advice  to  the  august  personage  wno  asks  her  faithful  Commons  to 
supply  it.  J.  8.  M. 

The  Fathbb  or  Mb.  Gladstone. — When  John  was  just  of  age  he  was 
gent  by  bis  father  to  Liverpool,  to  sell  a  cargo  of  grain  which  had  armed 
at  that  port.    He  so  attracted  the  attention  of  a  leading  corn  merchant 
there,  that  the  latter  earnestly  entreated  his  father  to  let  his  son  settle  at 
that  port.    After  sundry  negotiations,  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
firm  of  Corrie,  Gladstone,  and  Bradshaw,  corn  merchants,  Mr.  Corrie  taking 
the  two  latter  young  men  into  partnership.    The  firm  had  hardly  existed 
two  yean  ere  its  stability  was  very  sorely  tried.    There  came  a  general 
failure  of  the  corn  orops  throughout  Europe.    Mr.  Corrie  at  once  despatched 
his  junior  partner,  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the  United  States  to  buy  grain.  John 
Gladstone  was  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.    Having  the  needful 
letters  of  credit,  he  started  upon  a  mission  of  which  the  parties  to  it  enter- 
tained the  most  sanguine  hopes.    On  reaching  America  he  found  that  the 
corn  crops  had  failed  there  also,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  bushel  to 
be  procured.    To  his  dismay,  by  the  next  advices  which  he  received  from 
England,  he  was  informed  that  some  twenty-four  large  vessels  had  been 
chartered  to  bring  home  the  grain  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  bought. 
The  situation  was  most  perilous,  and  it  seemed  that  the  prospects  of  so 
young  a  man  were  fairly  shipwrecked;  indeed,  when  the  news  became 
known  at  Liverpool,  it  was  considered  impossible  for  the  house  to  recover 
the  shook  arising  from  so  many  vessels  returning  in  ballast  instead  of 
bearing  the  cargoes  which  they  had  been  chartered  to  convey.     Corrie  and 
Co.  were  therefore  regarded  as  a  doomed  house,  and  the  deepest  commisera- 
tion was  felt  for  the  young  absent  partner,  while  the  senior  was  blamed  for 
his  precipitancy.    But  young  Gladstone,  though  strongly  impressed  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  maintained  unim- 
paired his  courage  ana  presence  of  mind.   He  sought  every  means  by  which 
to  lighten,  if  not  to  avert  the  blow.    By  careful  examination  of  price  lists, 
by  ascertaining  what  procurable  products  would  best  suit  the  English 
market,  he  succeeded,  without  waste  of  time,  in  filling  the  holds  of  all  the 
vessels.    And  when  all  was  sold  and  realised,  the  net  loss  on  the  large 
transaction  of  the  house  hardly  exceeded  £500.    From  that  time  John 
Gladstone  became  a  e  arked  man  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange  and  in  the 
English  com:  ne<\  ial  world.— 14/e  o/  L  la. ! stone,  by  Jf  *  Qix  h? .  «/• 
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AFFIRMATIVE  ARTICLE.— IV. 

Thb  study  of  proverbs  is  the  study  of  maD.  To  closely  investi- 
gate  these  gems  of  fancy  is  to  look  at  nations  and  individuals  in 
their  every -day  garb  as  well  as  holiday  dress,  to  pry  into  their 
houses,  to  watch  them  at  their  various  occupations,  to  understand 
their  ways  of  living,  to  probe  the  thoughts  and  designs  which 
actuated  their  ever-changing  actions.  Proverbs  are,  as  it  were, 
sun-drawn  portraits  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  bygone  ages, 
and  the  value  of  them  is  as  far  above  ordinary  tradition  as  the 
verbiage  of  an  ordinary  talker  is  below  the  smart  conversation  of 
one  whose  mouth  opens  but  to  let  slip  some  sparkling  epigram. 
Disraeli  the  elder  has  likened  proverbs  to  antique  furniture,  and  all 
must  admit  the  aptness  of  the  simile.  Stout  of  limb,  wood  well 
chosen  and  seasoned,  exhibiting  to-day  the  finest  polish,  curiously 
carved  by  the  master- hand  of  an  artist— these  are  the  characteristics 
which  strike  at  once  the  eye  on  beholding  a  relic  of  the  far  long 
ago.  Look  a  little  closer,  examine  more  minutely,  and  the  play  of 
fancy  exhibited  in  its  workmanship  strikes  but  to  charm,  whilst  its 
fitness  for  the  many-headed  necessities  of  life  fills  the  eye  with 
admiration.  Such  and  so  various  are  the  beauties  and  uses  to  be 
discerned  in  these  five-word  sentences,  bequeathed  by  successive 
generations  to  us. 

Doubtless  in  the  primitive  ages  proverbs  served  as  the  alphabet 
of  morals,  and  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  embodying 
the  secret  of  life.  Many,  too,  of  the  ancient  saws  reveal  to  us  that 
there  was  wrapt  up  in  them  methods  peculiar  to  a  particular  family, 
working  a  particular  trade.  Thus  it  became  quite  a  profession  to 
decipher  these  strange-looking,  tersely  worded  expressions.  Solo- 
mon claimed  a  place  among  the  wise  for  understanding  a  proverb 
and  the  interpretation  thereof,  and  doubtless  with  an  intent  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  in  the  highest  art  of  writing  he  himself 
penned  those  marvellous  paragraphs,  which  contain  within  them 
materials  for  endless  reflection.  Would  that  all  writers  of  the 
present  day  were  as  fond  and  as  capable  of  condensing  as  the  proverb- 
making  king !  Strength  consists  in  the  selection  of  materials,  it  is 
true ;  but  there  ought  also  to  be  no  superabundance  to  obtain  any 
required  result.  Good  pense,  then,  and  a  habit  of  speaking  laco- 
nically, are  the  two  essentials  to  the  formation  of  a  proverb.    The 
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former,  though  not  numbered  among  the  science*,  it,  as  one  of  our 
poets  has  justly  observed,  worth  all  the  seven.  The  barren  super- 
fluity of  words,  the  curse  and  bane  of  modern  writing,  needs  no 
condemnation  here.  Many  recent  volumes  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  expansions  of  what  has  been  far  better  exem- 
plified by  proverbs.  As  we  have  before  observed,  proverbs  are 
known  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin.  So  large  was  their  number  in 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  that  he  considered  them  to  be  the  wrecks  of 
an  ancient  philosophy,  saved  from  general  ruin  by  their  elegant, 
curious,  and  compact  form.  Plato  loved  them,  and  frequently  used 
them.  The  unbounded  admiration  which  he  felt  for  them  found 
utterance  in  the  words,  "  The  ability  of  uttering  such  sentences  is 
the  province  of  a  man  perfectly  learned  ;"  and  the  whole  wisdom  of 
the  seven  sages  he  declared  to  be  summed  up  in  the  short  sentences 
spoken  by  each.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that 
lie  greatly  admired  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  awarded  them  tho  palm 
for  wisdom  over  their  contemporaries,  and  this  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  laconic  style  of  conversation. 

Two  of  the  greatest  men  of  ancient  times,  therefore,  were  satis- 
fied as  to  the  value  of  proverbs.  If  we  look  to  modern  times,  and 
enumerate  those  who  have  dearly  loved  them,  we  shall  perceive 
that  many  have  been  considered  wise  in  their  generation.  A  man 
who  searches  diligently  (prying  into  odd  corners,  removing  cobwebs 
from  many  dusty  tomes),  expending  time,  labour,  and  money, 
must  have  an  affection  for  the  object  of  his  search.  8uch  love  was 
manifested  by  Cicero,  Bacon,  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Fuller,  Herbert, 
Grose,  Hey  wood. 

The  age  of  proverbs  with  us  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Then  it  was  the  fashion  to  adorn  articles 
of  furniture  with  proverbs ;  thus  a  husband  was  reminded  of  his 
lordly  duty  by  seeing  presented  to  his  gaze  on  his  trencher,  "  The 
calmest  husbands  make  the  stormiest  wives."  At  this  period  of  the 
history  of  proverbs  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence  for  statesmen  to 
discourse  in  proverbs ;  and,  as  we  know  full  well,  the  business  of 
the  country  was  not  quite  neglected,  though  fewer  words  were 
spoken.  A  lesson  in  this  respect  would  be  worth  learning  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  House  is  almost  stifled  by  its  own  words, 
and  people  are  oft  heard  muttering,  "Empty  vessels  make  the 
greatest  sound." 

Proverbs,  when  looked  carefully  into,  are  as  full  of  wonders  (and 
to  the  kindred  spirit  they  will  assuredly  reveal  their  treasures)  as 
the  magic  mirror  of  the  astrologers ;  but,  unlike  the  visions  dis- 
closed by  the  latter,  that  which  they  disclose  may  be  entirely  relied 
upon  by  a  competent  beholder.  The  weathercock  never  more  truly 
determined  the  direction  of  the  wind  than  does  the  proverb, 
"  Better  be  the  head  of  a  dog  than  the  tail  of  a  lion  "  point  to  the 
period  when  English  yeomen  strove  for  the  place  of  honour  at 
Crecy  and  Poictiers.  Is  there  no  trait  in  the  following,  "  Nits  will 
be  lice,"  to  help  you  to  trace  its  origin  P    Surely  it  must  come 
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from  a  vigorous  mint,  rude  bui  penetrating;  the  mind  which  gave 
utterance  to  it  would  certainly  know  how  to  prevent  possible  oppo- 
sition developing  itself.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  Cromwell.  Are 
-there  no  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  many  proverbs  have 
their  cognates  in  many  tongues  P  Who  could  doubt  the  state  in 
which  a  country  must  have  been,  when  it  was  commonly  said, 
"  What  Christ  takes  not,  the  exchequer  carries  away  P  "  and  so  we 
look  to  Spain  to  own  this  proverb.  There  are  one  or  two  proverbs 
that  would  well  be  worth  the  attention  of  people  of  the  present 
day.  One  of  these,  taken  from  a  very  modern  collection,  made  by 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  philosophers  of  the  age,  the  author  of  that 
charming  book,  "  Friends  in  Council,"  seems  peculiarly  suitable. 
"  Make  the  four  salutations  to  a  friend  every  day,"  if  taken  to  heart 
by  the  many,  might  perhaps  persuade  the  few  to  show  as  much 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  friends  as  is  usually  accorded  to 
strangers.  Parents,  about  to  select  a  book  for  their  darling  boy, 
would  doubtless  be  more  careful  in  their  choice,  had  they  learnt  to 
appreciate  the  truth  of  the  wisdom  expressed  by  "  Fools  and  child- 
ren should  not  see  half-finished  work. '  A  sadness  creeps  over  the 
spirit  when  the  head  is  obliged  to  allow  the  correctness  of  the  fol- 
lowing, when  the  decisions  and  operations  of  various  public  bodies 
are  weighed  and  judged, — "Everybody's  business  is  nobody's." 

Proverbs  may  be  divided  into  many  classes  ; — those  relating  to 
trade ;  those  casting  light  upon  manners ;  those  giving  indications 
of  a  particular  phase  in  morals.  Some  are  serious  almost  to  sad- 
ness ;  some  brimming  over  with  fun  ;  others  almost  burn  with  the 
suppressed  fire  of  sarcasm. 

Amongst  trade  proverbs  we  may  notice — 

He  steals  a  sheep,  and  gives  away  the  trotters. 

He  has  more  business  than  English  ovens  at  Christmas. 

Small  fish  are  better  than  none. 

Some  people  seem  to  be  starched  before  they  are  washed. 

Those  who  will  not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder  must  be  ruled  by  the 
rook. 

In  a  calm  sea  every  man  is  a  pilot. 

These  have  long  been  standard  examples  of  this  kind  of  proverb, 
and  are  full  of  ripe  wisdom,  which  doubtless  will  fit  themselves  to 
the  experiences  ot  many.  There  are  some,  however,  which  are  not 
so  well  known  as  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned  : — 

Two  to  the  ear,  one  to  the  tongue. 

One  never  gets  fat  at  Promise  All's  table. 

Truth,  like  •*  Adam  pure,"  goes  naked. 

To  poison  friendship,  jest  with  your  friend. 

*'  I  beard  "  is  not  as  good  as  *'  l  eaw." 

"  Consider  all "  should  have  a  long  life. 

Though  an  ass  ceaseth  to  bray,  yet  turneth  he  not  wise. 

Each  day  of  our  lives  many  of  us  utter  great  truths,  which,  how- 
ever, pass  unregarded,  simply  from  the  want  of  being  attired  in  a 
tighter  fitting,  more  ei-gnnt  dress.     Coming  forth  unheeded,  lik* 
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Burble  from  the  quarry,  our  thoughts,  put  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
verb, become  changed,  and  the  inherent  beauties  appear;  aod,  like 
the  stone  in  the  hands  of  the  polisher,  display  their  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  colour,  cloud,  and  spot.  Perhaps  this  will  appear 
more  clear  in  the  following  quotation: — "Hardly  any  original 
thoughts  on  mental  or  social  subjects  ever  make  their  way  among 
mankind,  or  assume  their  proper  importance  in  the  minds  even  of 
their  inventors,  until  aptly  selected  words  or  phrases  have,  as  it 
were,  nailed  them  down  and  held  them  fast."  And  herein  lies  the 
great  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  proverbs — concentration ;  concen- 
tration in  writing,  in  speaking,  in  the  way  of  living.  To  know  the 
want  of  it  in  one  particular  way,  walk  but  into  the  various  rooms  of 
an  ordinary  dwelling,  and  candidly  answer  if  it  is  not  more  like  a 
■Mseuni  of  curious,  useless  disfigurements.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear 
want  of  that  concentration  which  lessens  labour,  and  consequently 
promises  leisure. 

Let  us  look  just  for  a  moment  at  the  ordinary  reasons  adduced 
for  pooh-poohing  proverbs.  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  all  proverb- 
haters  refer,  observes  that  a  man  of  fashion  never  has  recourse  to 
proverbs  and  vulgar  aphorisms.  The  secret  to  the  whole  lies  in  the 
word  vulgar.  Proverbs  are  used  by  the  common  people;  and 
therefore,  forsooth,  unfit  for  the  mouth  of  the  elegant  Lord  Ches- 
terfield and  those  who  follow  in  his  train. 

Ah!  "more  servants  wait  on  man  than  he'll  take  notice  of." 
lake  the  daisies,  which  the  exquisite  treads  under  foot  in  his  spring- 
time walks,  totally  regardless  of  their  wondrous  beauty,  so  it  is 
with  proverbs;  he  passes  them  by  with  just  a  look,  muttering, 
M  Too  common  for  me."  But  whilst  regarding  the  truth  that  "  ex- 
pression is  the  clothing  of  thought,"  and  that  its  reception  with  the 
world  depends  as  much  upon  this  as  a  man's  does  upon  the  coat  he 
wears,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  there  is  danger  in  trusting 
too  much  to  a  prepossessing  exterior.  Any  one  who  has  inspected 
the  rank  and  file  ofproverbs  must  be  aware  that  all  do  not  prove 
genuine  soldiers.  Discrimination,  then,  is  necessary,  and  to  the 
true  student  that  task  is  of  material  benefit.  Great  care  must 
doubtless  be  taken,  for  "  a  clear  stream  oft  appears  shallow ;"  and 
though  all  may  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  chaff,  yet  the  grain  is  too 
golden  to  be  idly  sacrificed.  The  approach  of  error  must,  however, 
be  narrowly  watched  for ;  for,  as  Bacon  says,  "the  apotheosis  of 
error  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all ;  and  when  folly  is  worshipped,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon  the  understanding."  Granting, 
therefore,  the  point  that  all  proverbs  are  not  so  full  of  wisdom  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  that  precious  material  oozing  out  on  all  sides,  we 
would  hint  to  our  antagonists,  though  one  boiler  burst,  all  boilers 
are  not  condemned.  Old  Hesiod  had  a  proverb  which  in  some 
degree  may  be  made  to  apply  in  this  case,  "  The  half  is  greater 
than  the  whole."  What  a  homily  is  wrapt  up  in  those  seven 
words!  A.  J.  G. 
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NEGATIVE  ABTICLE.— IV. 

It  is  curious  how,  when  people  get  hold  of  a  proverb,  a  pat 
quotation,  a  pet  notion,  they  nold  it  and  hold  to  it.  Proverbs  have 
been  spoken  of  i 


"  Jewels  five  words  long, 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  ever." 

A  very  pretty  but  altogether  truthless  and  fanciful  notion.  It  has 
no  ground  at  all  except  by  the  personification  of  time  as  a  bejewel- 
led dandy,  showing  off  the  glittering  baubles  which  adorn  his 
ostentatiously  exhibited  digit.  It  is  quite  as  inaccurate  in  its  allu- 
sion to  the  length  of  a  proverb  as  in  regard  to  its  brilliancy  and  its 
eternity.  Altogether  it  is  a  misleading  metaphor,  and  bears  nothing 
at  all  upon  the  real  argument. 

We  are  told  by  E.  A.  that  in  "  the  divine  book  Proverbs,  the 
words  of  the  wise  have  been  gathered  together  under  the  sanction 
and  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  '  (p.  30).  But  this  is  a  mere  ad  cap- 
tandum  argument.  E.  A.  did  not  expect  the  readers  of  the  British 
Controversialist  to  deny  that  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  worth  study- 
ing, and  he  congratulated  himself  too  soon  and  too  surely,  it  would 
seem,  on  an  easy  victory.  He  did  not  expect,  we  hope,  that  any  of 
his  readers  would  be  deceived — unless  he  was  calculating  on  the 
proverbial  Valgus  vult  decipi ;  et  decipiuntur — by  the  transparent 
fallacy.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God.  Every 
part  of  the  Book  of  God  is  with  studying,  and  therefore  Proverbs 
are  worthy  of  study.  For  we  do  most  explicitly  deny  the  truth  of 
the  proverb  being  the  voice  of  the  people — as  "  H.  W.,  jun.,"  quotes 
(p.  117) — being  the  voice  of  God,*  besides  denying  the  convertibility 
of  the  Book  ofProverbs  in  Scripture  into  proverbs  of  every  nation, 
kingdom  and  locality.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  exactly  that  which 
all  knowledge  and  religion  has  been  for  many,  if  not  all  ages  been 
engaged  in  setting  right  and  bringing  nearer  to  divine  wisdom,  and 
the  proverbs  of  the  Scriptures  are  given  in  a  book,  and  as  a  whole, 
not  in  disjointed  and  unsifted  individuality  and  isolation.  With 
all  respect  to  E.  A.,  we  apprehend  that  this  argument  of  his  does 
not  stand  the  test  of  investigation,  and  must  be  held  to  be  incon- 
clusive on  the  point  at  issue. 

The  example  of  Jesus,  on  which  he  next  lays  stress,  is,  we  doubt, 
equally  invalid.  It  is  evident  on  the  very  face  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  Jesus  made  use  of  proverbs,  but  we  have  no  proof  that 

*  "  The  voice  of  the  people  may  be  the  voice  of  God  when  they  rise  as 
one  man  on  some  grand  occasion  for  the  just  and  necessary  vindication  of 
their  rights,  but  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  divine  origin  when  we  hear 
nothing  but  the  Babel-like  hubbub  of  selfishness,  corruption,  and  intrigue." 
— A.  If  at/war  eft  Essays,  vol.  ii.,  p.  148. 
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He  studied  them.  He  employed  them  as  admitted  terms  in  an 
argument  to  show  that  on  their  own  ground*  the  objections  taken  to 
His  divinity  were  disputable.  He  has  not  sanctified  their  use ;  He 
has  only  shown  that  it  is  allowable  to  use  them  against  the  preva- 
lent first  notions  of  men  as  a  proof  that  they  ought  not  at  a  first 
glance  to  deny  that  two  things  were  incompatible  one  with  another, 
because  they  could  not  think  them  both  together  as  one  thought. 
And  He  expressly  instances  the  absurdity  of  proverbs  by  using  two 
in  such  a  way  as  to  neutralize  both,  and  yet  to  suggest  the  high 
truth  of  His  own  doctrine. 

I  refer  now  to  His  employment  of  the  proverbs,  "  He  who  is  not 
for  Me  is  against  Me,"  and  "  He  who  is  not  against  Me  is  with  Me," 
as  indicating  that  the  motive  and  the  faith  of  men  were  the  things 
which  He  judged  by  and  not  the  outward  form  which  an  action  took. 

It  may  help  to  enliven  this  discussion  if  I  venture  to  recover 
from  the  pages  of  an  old  magazine  a  humorous  exemplification  of 
the  contradictory  nature,  and  therefore  the  uselessness  of  pro- 
verbs. They  may  be  read  as  a  counteractive  of  the  learned  fooling 
of  Dublin's  Archbishop  (Whately)  Richard  I.,  of  the  proverbialists. 
About  Richard  II.  (Trench)  I  may  have  something  to  say  here- 
after.   The  lines  proceed  as  follow  : — 

Pbovxbbs* 

My  good  aunt  Bridget,  spite  of  age, 
Versed  in  valerian,  dock,  and  sage, 

Well  knew  the  virtues  of  herbs  j 
But  proverbs  gained  her  chief  applause ; 
••  Child,"  she  exclaimed,  "  respect  old  saws, 

And  pin  your  faith  on  proverbs." 

Thus  taught,  I  dubbed  my  lot  secure ; 
And,  playing  long-rope,  "  slow  and  sure," 

Conceived  my  movement  clever, 
When  lo !  an  urchin  by  my  side 
Pushed  me  head  foremost  in,  and  cried, 

"  Keep  moving,"  "  Now  or  never." 

At  Melton,  next,  I  joined  the  hunt, 
Of  bogs  and  bushes  bore  the  brunt, 

Nor  once  my  courser  held  in  j 
But  when  I  saw  a  yawning  steep, 
I  thought  of  "  Look  before  you  leap," 

And  curbed  my  eager  gelding. 

While  doubtful  thus  I  reined  my  roan, 
Willing  to  save  a  fractured  bone, 

Yet  fearful  of  exposure  ; 
A  sportsman  thus  my  spirit  stirred — 
•'  Delays  are  dangerous," — I  spurred 

My  steed,  and  leaped  the  enclosure. 
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I  ogled  Jane,  who  heard  me  say, 
That  "  Borne  was  not  built  in  a  day," 

When  lo !  Sir  Fleet  CGrady 
Put  this,  my  saw,  to  sea  again, 
And  proved,  by  running  off  with  Jane, 

"ITaint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady." 

Aware  "  new  brooms  sweep  olean,"  I  took 
An  untaught  tjro  for  a  oook 

(The  tale  I  tell  a  feet  is). 
She  spoilt  my  soup  :  but,  when  I  ohid, 
She  thus  once  more  my  word  undid,— 

"  Perfection  comes  from  practice." 

Thus,  out  of  every  adage  hit, 
And  finding  that  ancestral  wit 

As  changeful  as  the  clime  is, 
From  proverbs  turning  on  my  heel, 
I  now  cull  wisdom  from  my  seal, 

Whose  motto's  u  Ne  quid  nimis." 

Here  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  indicated  that  proverbs  are 
double-faced,  or  rather  are  intellectual  imitators  of  "  Mr.  Facing- 
both-ways."  If  you  think  you  are  doing  all  right  by  observing  one 
proverb,  pat  down  comes  another  having  quite  an  opposite  turn 
and  meaning— and  which  are  you  to  choose  ?  If  some  of  our  be- 
lievers in  the  worth  of  proverbs  would  just  kindly  make  a  collection 
of  proverbs  which  could  be  depended  upon,  and  tell  us  the  ones 
which  are  false,  though  fair-seeming,  perhaps  we  might  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  those  proverbs  were  worth  studying ;  but  in  the 
meantime  thev  appear  to  us  untrustworthy,  and  therefore  unworthy : 
for  wit  or  wisdom  which  cannot  be  depended  on  is  almost  as  bad 
as  having  none. 

When  we  think  of  the  form  in  which  proverbs  appear  we  see  at 
once  a  reason  for  hesitating  to  believe  that  they  are  worth  studying, 
because  they  may  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything*  according  to 
the  humour  one  is  in.  What  is  to  be  made  of  the  following  old 
Greek  saws P — "  War  is  the  father  of  all  things ;  "  "No  man  can 
wade  twice  in  the  same  stream ;  "  "  Time  is  a  child  at  his  sports ; " 
"  A  man's  character  is  his  destiny ; "  "  The  most  learned  are  not 
the  wisest  men ; "  "  Men  are  mortal  gods — gods  are  immortal 
men;  "  "  Life  is  the  death  of  gods,  death  their  life ; "  "  The  wisest 
of  men  is  an  ape  to  the  gods."  Are  they  not  incomprehensible 
except  by  putting  a  gloss  and  interpretation  which  they  were  pro- 
bably never  intended  to  bearP 

I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  the  hive  and  store  of  wisdom  laid 
up  and  preserved  in  the  following  English  proverbs : — "  As  worth- 
less as  Grantham  gruel ; "  "  He  travels  with  a  pocket  fender ; " 
" Lips  like  lettuce ; "  "I  speak  by  the  card ; "  "  When  the  devil 
quotes  Latin  the  priests  go  to  prayers ; "  "  Have  the  French  for 
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friends  but  not  for  neighbours  ; "  "  Keep  it  in  Pimlico ; "  "  The 
donkey  means  one  thing,  the  driver  another ;  "  "  Prayer  and  pro- 
vender never  hinder  a  journey ; "  "  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  a  cat 
has  two  Sundays ; "  "Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives ; "  "  It  is 
all  in  apple-pie  order ; "  "  In  two  places  at  once  like  a  bird ; "  "  He 
whistles  the  devil's  music ;  "  "  As  jolly  as  sandboys ; "  "  You'll  be 
married  by  the  hangman  yet ; "  "  He  who  would  wish  to  thrive 
must  let  spiders  run  alive/ 

The  foregoing  are  samples  culled  absolutely  at  random  on  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  they  are  not  in  any  way  chosen  from 
among  those  presented'  ad  aperturum  libri  on  the  page,  but  are 
given  at  haphazard.  I  confess  that  to  some  of  them  I  can  attach  a 
meaning.  I  know  that  I  can  interpret  several  in  several  different 
ways,  and  I  know  that  some  of  them  are  worse  than  Icelandic 
Hebrew — if  such  a  thing  were  possible— to  me.  Language  was 
given  us  to  reveal,  not  to  conceal  thought.  If  we  wrap  wisdom  mp 
m  enigmas,  or  fritter  it  into  conundrums,  we  may  mdeed  have 
wisdom  preserved  in  them,  but  how  is  it  to  be  found  out  P  We  can- 
not all  unriddle  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx ;  neither  can  we  all  make 
out  the  correct  and  uniform  sense  of  proverbs.  I  look  upon  the 
tose  spent  in  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  proverbs  as  more  useless  even  than  the  time  bestowed  on 
charades,  guesses,  and  anagrams.  They  do  not  seem  to  me  either 
to  be  true  or  amusing,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
proverbs — despite  Archbishop  Trench  and  his  followers  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  debate — are  not  worth  studying.  O.  B. 


Abbodotb  or  Theodobb  Hook. — At  a  certain  printing-office  where  a 
work  of  this  celebrated  humorist's  was  being  printed,  there  was  an  old 
compositor  who  went  by  the  nickname  of  "  Twaddle."  In  completing  a 
sheet  of  one  of  Mr.  Hook's  novels,  the  copy  was  given  out  in  small  "  takes" 
or  portions,  to  each  one  of  which  the  compositor's  name  was,  as  usual, 
appended.  When  the  proof  was  sent  out  to  the  author,  there  appeared  a 
hne  drawn  down  the  margin  of  a  certain  page  with  the  word  "  Twaddle  " 
at  the  side.  Mr.  Hook  received  his  proof,  read  it,  and  brought  it  back  to 
the  otBce,  with  the  remark  that,  "  Though  he  was  not  above  criticism,  he 
did  not  think  the  reader  was  quite  the  man  to  make  it."  The  overseer  sent 
for  the  reader,  who  explained  the  circumstanoes  to  the  novelist.  Mr.  Hook 
heard  him  patiently,  but  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
odered.  "  It  is  very  ingenious  of  you,  Mr.  Reader,"  said  he  M  to  explain 
away  the  matter  in  that  fashion.  I  have  read  the  passage  over  and  over 
again;  and  though  it  is  certainly  not  very  brilliant,  I  do  not  think  it 
deserves  to  be  called  twaddle !"  The  reader  protested,  and  assured  him 
that  the  man  was  so  called  in  the  offioe,  and  offered  to  send  for  him  to 
confirm  his  assertion.  But  Theodore  Hook  would  not  be  oonvinced. 
u  Well,  well,"  he  observed,  "  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it ;  hut  don't  let  it 
oocur  again.    Twaddle,  indeed !  "—Bookteller. 
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IWigion, 


DO  THE  SCULPTURES  FAVOUR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOULP 

AFFIRMATIVE  ABTICLB.— I. 

"  God  has  bestowed — and  this  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  immortality — on  all  beings  that  He  has  formed  after  His  own 
image  and  raised  to  personality,  an  inexhaustible  power  of  existence ;  nay, 
ao  indestructible  is  the  personal  individual,  that  it  is  able  to  place  itself, 
through  that  which  is  wicked,  in  the  most  enduring  contradiction  with 
itself,  without  at  the  same  time  compromising  its  existence.  That  the 
human  creature  can  surrender  itself  to  that  which  is  wicked  with  full  deter- 
mination, without  annihilating  itself,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most  tremendous  witnesses  for  the  indestructibility  of  all  personal 
existence." — Julius  Miiller. 

Is  man  an  heir  of  immortality  P  or  is  he  but  a  creature  of  a  day, 
an  expiring  spark,  lit  for  a  moment  then  quenched  for  ever  P  Is  he 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages  of  the  past  only,  and  has  he  no  future  to 
look  forward  to  except  the  transient  futurity  of  timeP  Is  the  world 
our  all  in  all  of  life,  or  may  we  anticipate  another  P  Are  we  mortal 
only,  or  mortal  yet  immortal  P    If  so,  what  a  lot  is  that  of  man ! 

"  His  wandering  feet  life's  magic  paths  pursue, 
And  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air." 

Life  is  a  strange  enigma,  and  death  is  even  a  stranger  one.  Who 
would  think  any  one  wise  that  would  construct  an  exquisite  com- 
plex, self-developing  machine,  able  to  do  and  execute  marvels  of 
activity  and  power  in  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  a  marvel- 
lous source  of  self-perfecting  energy  within  it,  and,  at  the 
moment  when  that  potency  which  moved  the  entire  machine  had 
become  effective  and  trustworthy,  would  dash  the  fine  machine  to 
dust,  and  disperse  into  nothingness  the  labour  he  had  spent  and  the 
perfectedne8s  accumulated  in  the  motive  power  P  How  shall  we 
reconcile  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  One  all-wise  and  almighty  dis- 
missing from  being  those  cultured  and  marvellous  minds  whose 
thoughts,  experiences,  and  moral  condition  have  been  the  growth  and 
toil  of  many  years  and  many  influences? 

Even  the  heathen  Plato  formed  the  idea  that  death  is  not  the  de- 
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struction  but  the  emancipation  of  the  soul,  but  we  are  informed  on 
good  authority  that  "  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel "  (2  Tim.  i.  10). 

The  doctrine  of  the  inherent  immortality  of  the  soul  commended 
itself  to  Plato  as  probable,  and,  indeed,  trustworthily  believable, 
from  the  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  the  cycle  of  existence  being 
broken ;  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  soul  as  indicating  a  life  prior 
to  that  of  our  present  one ;  from  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of 
the  soul;  from  the  Socratic  view  of  the  sovereignty,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  soul ;  and  from  the  longing  after  immortality  dwell- 
ing in  the  soul.  Other  reasons  have  been  assigned  by  Addison, 
namely,  the  nature  of  the  soul — especially  its  immateriality,  its 
passions  and  sentiments,  and  particularly  its  recoil  from  annihila- 
tion, the  nature  of  God,  who  would  not  have  implanted  hopes  and 
fears  to  which  no  reality  corresponded,  and  the  power  of  progres- 
siveness  in  the  soul.  But  I  think  that  the  most  common  reasons 
for  believing  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  not  so  much  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul  as  its  seemingly  self-potent  life,  its  power 
of  abstraction  and  ideality,  and  the  aspirations  it  possesses  for  life 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  evidence  of  death  that  surrounds  it. 

The  question  before  us,  however,  is  not  one  referred  to  natural 
reason  or  philosophy,  but  calls  our  attention  "  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony."  We  are  asked  to  pronounce  upon  the  thesis,  "  Does 
the  Bible  favour  or  oppose  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul  P  "    Even  though— 

"  He  the  immortality  of  souls  proclaimed, 
"Whom  the  oracles  of  men  the  wisest  named." 

it  bears  nothing  at  all  upon  our  argument,  which  demands  thai 
we  should  produce  proof  from  the  sacred  oracles  that  man  is  destined 
to  immortal  life,  and  was  so  created  that  eternal  being  was  conferred 
on  him  at  his  first  apparition  in  the  world  at  the  head  of  created 
things.  It  is  a  potent  and  important  question  which  the  poet  puts : — 

"  And  he,  shall  he, 
Man,  [God's]  last  work  who  seemed  so  fair, 

Bach  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 

Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 
Who  trusted  Gh>d  was  love  indeed, 

And  love  creation's  final  law  j 

•  •  •  •  • 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 

Who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just, 

Be  blown  about  the  desert,  dust, 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hill*  ? 
No  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime 

That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 
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Oh  life  as  futile,  then  as  frail! 

Oh  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 

What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  P 
Behind  the  veil!— behind  the  veil ! " 

Yes ;  that  is  the  right  answer,  there  is  "  an  anchor  of  the  Bool,  both 
•  sore  and  steadfast,  within  the  veil."  Eternal  life  in  the  soul  is 
most  certainly  the  original  statement  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  man's 
first  estate.  By  the  breath  of  God  "  man  became  a  living  soul," 
and  in  the  early,  only  commandment  of  prohibition  or  of  self-con- 
trol uttered  by  the  heavenly  Father  it  is  announced,  "  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof"  (».  e.,  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil)  "thou  shalt  surely  die,"  a  statement  which  involves  as  its  con- 
ditional opposite,  that  so  long  as  they  refrained  they  would  live. 
But  this  was  said  only  of  the  body,  as  we  learn  from  the  statement 
on  the  original  sentence,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return."  It  was  his  body  that  was  formed  "of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,"  and  no  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  in  regard  to 
anything  except  the  bodily  frame.  This  is  temporal  death,  and  its 
sentence  has  neither  been  passed  upon  the  soul  nor  the  spirit.  Man 
as  "  a  being  breathing,  thoughtful  breath,"  shall  fail,  but  the  soul 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  deathless,  and  it— 

M  Shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds." 

This  will  farther  appear  on  a  proper  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  life  in  man. 

It  is  usual  for  philosophical  writers  to  content  themselves  with  a 
twofold  discrimination  of  the  parts  in  man ;  as  into  corporeal  and 
intellectual ;  but  the  Bible,  which  is  M  given  by  inspiration  of  God," 
the  former  of  man,  gives  man  a  threefold  nature.  The  apostle 
Paul,  for  instance,  says,  "  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  ana  soul 
and  body  bejpreserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ "  (1  Tliess.  v.  23).  Again  he  says,"  The  word  of  God  is  quick 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart "  (Heb.  iv.  12).  Here  it  is  distinctly  intimated  that  in  the 
psychology  of  Scripture  the  living  and  thinking  powers  of  man  are 
held  to  Be,  in  God's  sight  at  least,  twofold — really  distinct  from 
each  other,  but  yet  so  really  interwoven  into  apparent  unity  that 
divine  might  and  skill  are  required  to  separate  and  disjoin  them. 
It  affirms  that  man  possesses  a  rational  spirit,  animal  life,  and 
bodily  frame.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  New  Testament  that  we  find 
this  dispartition  between  sentiency  and  intelligency ;  it  holds  a 
place  also  in  the  Old  Testament.  Elihu  says  in  Job  xxxiv.  14,  15, 
"  If  He  [God]  set  His  heart  upon  man,  if  He  gather  unto  Himself 
His  spirit  ana  His  breath,  all  flesh  shall  perish  together,  and  man 
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•hall  turn  again  into  dost."  So  Isaiah  speaks  of  God  as  "He  that 
giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it  [the  earth],  and  spirit  to 
them  that  walk  therein  "  (xlii.  5).  Solomon  says,  "  The  spirit  of 
man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord ;  "  and  Elihu  repeats  the  same  thing 
emphatically  thus—"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration 
[breath]  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding  "  (Job  xxxiL8) ; 
and  Job  affirms,  "  The  spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty  bath  given  me  life"  (xxxiii.  5).  In  this  he  ex- 
presaly  asserts  of  himself  what  revelation  affirms  to  be  true  of  the 
original  of  our  race— Adam :  "  The  Lord  God  formed  man  Ps  body] 
oftne  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  <jf 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  This  breath  of  God  constitutes 
the  rational  part  of  man,  ana  is  only  intertextured  with  the  animal 
life  which  permeates,  and  is  formative  and  effective  in  the  body ; 
and  this  spiritual  part,  as  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  God,  is  as  God 
its  giver— an  immortal  essence.  Scholars  say  that  neshama,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  breath,  is  never  in  Scripture  applied  to  the  lower 
animals,  but  is  used  in  regard  to  man  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
lower  animals ;  that  it  is  employed  to  designate  man's  reasonable 
sojuI  as  something  different  from  his  animal  life,  and  that  it  is  also 
applied  to  God  as  a  spiritual,  immortal  Being.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Hebrew  word  ruach  is  used  in  regard  to  animals  and  men  alike, 
to  the  wind  and  to  the  (exerted)  Spirit ;  and  these  distinctions  are 
said  to  be  uniformlyobserved  in  the  translation  of  the  word  neshama 
in  the  whole  twenty-four  times  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Man  possesses  a  bodily  frame  curiously  and  wonderfully  made,  a 
material  body  as  the  lower  creatures  have.  There  is  placed  within 
tins  organized  body  a  principle  of  life,  animating  it,  and  capable,  in 
the  degree  of  the  perfeotness  of{the  framework,  of  thought— as  the 
result  of  sensation  and  experience  yielding  perceptions,  conceptions, 
and  notions — the  phenomena  of  understanding.  But  •9Uer-added  as 
well  as  super-added  there  seems  to  be  a  rational  spiritual  essence— 
a  reasonable  soul,  the  seat  of  intuitions  and  ideas,  or  those  forms  of 
thought  which  have  no  adequate  correspondent  to  them  in  the 
phenomena  of  sensation,  full  of  the  power  and  life  of  nature  and  of 
God,  and  which  yield  the  phenomena  of  reason.  As  reason  the. 
spirit  is  regulative,  and  along  with  the  experience  attained  through 
the  understanding  it  is  constitutive  of  thought  in  its  highest  forms. 
These  two  principles  are  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  human  being 
— the  junction  between  animal  and  spiritual  existences — partaker 
of  the  nature  of  each,  vet  being,  strictly  speaking,  neither.  When 
the  genuinely  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  excited  to  activity  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  proper  characteristics,  it  often  finds  thought 
and  inclination  opposed  to  it,  and  hence  the  contest  of  soul,  spirit, 
and  body,  of  which  Paul  the  apostle  speaks :  "  I  delight  in  the 
law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  out  I  see  another  law  in  my  mem- 
bers, warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members  "  (Bom.  vii.  22, 23). 
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The  body  which  gives  origin  to  fleshly  lasts  mast  perish,  but  the 
spirit  which  is  enticed  by  these  must  live  for  ever,  to  give  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  for  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once 
to  die,  and  after  death  comes  the  judgment,  when  they  that  have 
done  good  shall  come  forth  "  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation  "  (John 
v.  29). 

"  And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise;  have  ye  not  read  in 
the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  nim,  saying,  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  or  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jabob.  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living : 
ye  do  therefore  greatly  err"  (Mark  xii.  26,  27),  "  because  ye  know- 
not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  God"  (Mark  xii.  24). 
May  we  all  feel  that  there  is  indeed  a  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  but  may  we  learn  to  rejoice  besides  that,  as  an  old  divine  has 
it,  "Christ  is  risen  from  the  grave,  having  conquered  death  by 
dying ;  and  is  ascended  into  the  pure  and  peaceable  habitations  of 
glory.  Therefore  all  His  members  who  are  united  to  Him  in  the 
inseparable  bonds  of  faith  and  love  shall  feel  the  effects  of  his 

Swerful  life  in  immortalizing  their  very  bodies ; "  inasmuch  as 
e  assures  us,  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also  "  (John  xiv.  19). 

D.  U.  M. 

NEGATIVE  ARTICLE. — I. 

Life  is  a  very  solemn  thing,  and  so  is  death.  We  all  naturally  cling 
to  the  life  we  have,  and  are  loth  to  lose  it ;  and  the  desire  for  the 
continuance  of  existence  has  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers the  question — Is  man  immortal  P  This  has  been  answered  in 
various  ways,  most  men  arguing  for  immortality,  yet  living  for  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  this  present  life,  as  if  nothing  lay  beyond  it. 
As  a  speculation  in  philosophy,  it  is  altogether  an  inquiry  without 
a  result.  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  P"  is  a  question  which 
philosophy  fails  to  answer,  though  it  has  always  agitated  the 
neart  of  man,  and  been  an  attractive  puzzle  to  his  intellectual 
curiosity.  Almost  every  religion  more  or  less  advocates  the  affirma- 
tive of  this  topic,  and  endeavours  to  impale  the  soul  on  the  fear  of 
an  hereafter.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  in  almost  every 
heathen  religion,  the  idea  of  immortality  is  used  more  as  a  terror 
than  as  a  boon,  and  that  in  these  gloomy  credulities — 

"  The  fear  of  hell's  the  hangman's  whip 
That  keeps  the  wretch  in  order." 

In  Christianity  this  is  transformed  and  transfigured  into  a  hope 
instead  of  a  fear,  and  immortality  is  shown  to  be  a  result  and  a 
reward.  The  Scriptures  reveal  immortality  as  the  sift  of  God, 
given  to  those  who  believe  in  and  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  give  us  assurance  of  life  from  the  dead  as  a  consequence  of 
our  receiving  the  Spirit  of  Christ  by  a  true,  living,  earnest,  and 
active  faith. 
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Man  was  created  to  be  immortal,  and  hence  there  are  immortal 
longings  in  his  heart.  But  when  God  gave  the  early  command* 
ment  which  constituted  the  covenant  of  life,  He  made  life  de- 
pendent on  obedience  and  submission.  But  "  man  being  in  honour 
did  not  abide"  therein.  He  sinned,  and  "as  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men ;  for  that  all  have  sinned."  It  is  plain  from  the  declaration  of 
8cripture,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die/'  that  God  did  not 
design  to  perpetuate  sin,  nor  suffer  sinners  to  prolong  the  evil  of 
their  ways  in  His  sight.  Man,  originally  gifted  and  endowed  with 
the  immortal  soul  which  God  breathed  into  him,  transgressed  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  hence  became  subject  unto  death— the  soul, 
in  fact,  became  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  As  all  men  have  in- 
herited this  sinful  nature,  alt  men  also  inherit  this  soul  of  death. 
Thus  those  who  sin,  or  inherit  a  sinful  nature,  and  practise  sinful 
works,  lose  the  power  of  life,  and  go  down  to  the  grave  as  to  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  The  soul  has  lost  its  immortal 
nature  through  sin,  and  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  immor- 
tality of  sin — indeed,  the  immortality  of  sinful  souls  would  be  the 
perpetuation  of  tbat  which  God  hates,  and  would  be  indeed  the 
triumph  of  evil  and  the  powers  of  evil.  ' 

Man's  earnest  longings  are  not  given  to  him  that  he  may  be 
peremptorily  disappointed  in  the  attainment  of  the  gratification  of 
his  desires.  Man  tbat  is  born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble;  his  life  is  but  a  span;  threescore  and  ten  years  form 
almost  the  ultimate  sum  of  his  days — days  which  he  spends  as  a 
tale  that  is  told.  To  this  frail  creature  of  days  and  dust  and  ashes; 
who  is  of  dust,  and  must  return  to  the  dust  from  which  he  was 
taken,  an  opportunity  is  given  of  gaining  the  gratification  of  his 
thirst  for  life.  To  this  end  he  must  be  "  born  again ; "  he  must 
receive  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  and  in  His  life  have  life.  In  this  way 
•our  Saviour  "  bath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the 
gospel."  The  promise  is,  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die,"  but  "  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him."  To  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God  there  is  no  more  fear  of  death,  for  they 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Regeneration  has  been  wrought 
in  them,  and  immortality  is  to  them  a  certainty.  Those  who  possess 
the  saving  grace  of  faith  can  say,  "  According  to  His  abundant 
mercy  God  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible and  un defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  "  for  all  those  who  lovo  Jesus. 

The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
It  is  a  gift,  therefore,  not  an  innate  property.  It  is  not  born  in  us, 
for  we  require  to  be  born  again.  The  Spirit  of  God  imparts  this 
everlasting  life  to  the  soul,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  natural  and 
indwelling  power  of  our  nature.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  doth  reap  corruption ;  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit,  and  of  the  Spirit  receiveth  life  eternal.    Jesus 
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cftkue  to  earth  that  we  might  have  life,  and  that  we  might  have  it 
more  abundantly  than  we  can  have  it  now.  He  desires  that  His 
words  may  be  as  wells  of  water,  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life. 
He  speaks  of  the  ordinary  water  of  Jacob's  well  as  that  of  which, 
if  a  man  drink,  he  shall  thirst  again ;  but  He  proffers  the  waters  of 
« terrial  life.  There  is*  no  natural  immortality  attributed  to  man  in 
Scripture.  The  living  shall  praise  Thee,  says  David  ;  but  the  dead 
And  they  that  go  down  to  the  grave  cannot  praise  Thee.  Solomon 
affirms  of  man  and  of  the  beast,  "  As  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the 
other ; "  and  he  assures  us  that  there  is  no  work  nor  device  in  the 
grave  to  which  we  are  hastening.  Christ  is  our  life  if  we  have  life 
at  all.  and  those  who  continue  in  sin  go  do*n  to  the  grave  in 
unprofitable  corruption  and  infamy. 

The  eternal  immortality  of  wicked  spirits,  however  brought  about 
or  permitted,  would  be  the  eternity  of  evil,  a  possibility  which  one 
cannot  entertain  in  regard  to  a  time  when  God  the  Father  shall  put 
til  things  in  subjection  to  the  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  If  all  things  are 
made  subject  to  Him,  all  things  must  be  made  good,  or  else  all  that 
is  not  good  must  die,  disappear,  and  become  as  though  it  never  had 
been*  To  suppose  that  all  souls  would,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  how- 
ever numerous  and  lengthened,  be  made  good,  would  be  either 
to  reinstitute  purptfory  or  to  advocate  universalism.  It  would 
take  away  from  this  life  its  character  of  probation ;  for  if  purgatory 
exists,  there  is  other  probation  than  ihis  world  affords;  and  if 
universalism  is  true,  the  probation  of  this  world  matters  nought. 
But  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  by  the  first  sin  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  was  forfeited,  that  thereafter  all 
men  became  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  for  thereby  "  death 
passed  upon  all  men,"  and  that  Christ  came  that  all  might  find  life 
la  Him — to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many,  to  impart  life  to  as 
many  as  call  upon  His  name  out  of  a  pure  heart  fervently,  to  re- 
new the  inheritance  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  believe, — then  we 
have  an  analogy  to  all  that  we  see  in  nature — that  which  fails  of  its 
end  dies,  that  which  fulfils  it  lives.  Every  one  knows  that  powers 
improve  with  proper  use,  and  die  when  not  suitably  exercised,  and 
that  thus  to  him  that  hath  is  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  put 
out  his  powers  to  usury  is  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath. 

The  immortality  taught  in  Scripture  is  a  new  life,  in  order  to 
possess  which  we  must  be  born  again  ;  we  must  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  given,  imparted,  and  placed  within  us — a  new  spirit,  which  is 
a  gift  of  grace.    "  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He 

S'ven  Me  to  have  life  in  Myself,"  is  the  declaration  of  Jesus  ;  and 
e  asserts  of  Christians,  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also/'  In 
Him  is  life,  and  without  Him  there,  is  no  life  at  all.  Immortality 
has  been  forfeited  by  all  our  ruce,  but  we  are  restored  to  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Moses  truly  said  unto  the 
fathers,  ♦•  A  Prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you 
from  among  your  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  Him  shall  ve  hear  in  all 
dings  whatsoever  He  shall  say  unto  you.    And  it  shall  come  to 
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past,  that  every  soul  that  shall  not  hear  that  Prophet  shall  be  de- 
stroyed from  among  the  people." 

Tiie  whole  tenor  of  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject  seems  to  be — that  man  was  created  naturally  immortal, 
upon  a  certain  condition,  and  that  he  had  in  him  then  "  a  soul  of 
lives,"  as  some  translators  give  the  phrase ;  that  by  sin  death  came 
into  the  world,  and  death  passed  upon  all  men,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  first  law  and  its  decreed  punishment,  but  that  a  way  of 
escape  was  opened  np  for  believers  from  this  doom  of  sin  and  death, 
through  faith  in  Jesns  Christ.  Eternal  life  is  not  now  the  natural 
inheritance  of  man,  but  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  through  Jesus  Christ 
that  we  are  made  heirs  of  immortality. 

The  redeemed  live  in  the  mansion*  of  the  Father,  on  account  of 
the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour.  The  carnal,  earth-satisfied 
spirit  has  no  eternal  life  abiding  in  it.  That  alone  which  is  born  of 
toe  Spirit  of  God  is  spirit  in  this  Christian  sense.  Those  alone  who 
are  born  to  newness  of  life  in  Christ  are  those  who  shall  live  for 
ever  in  God's  favour  and  dwell  in  His  presence.  "  The  blackness 
of  darkness  for  ever  "  shall  fall  upon  the  unrighteous,  the  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish.  Evil  shall  not  dwell  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah  for  ever.  It  must  be  vanquished  and  extinguished. 
All  things  must  bear  the  image  of  the  Most  High  in  purity  and 
holiness.  The  Vine  Jesus  imparts  his  life  to  the  branch,  and  if  any 
branch  does  not  receive  its  life  from  Him,  it  withers  and  dies.  The 
human  being,  like  the  parabolic  vine,  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself 
unless  it  be  quickened  by  the  life  of  the  Eternal  One.  The  everlast- 
ing punishment  of  annihilation,  that  most  dreadful  of  all  concep- 
tions to  the  sensitive  spirit  full  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
is  already  given  forth  as  the  doom  of  impenitent  men.  Such  are 
"condemned  already,"  bear  their  condemnation  in  themselves. 
The  spirit  of  man,  when  redeemed  and  sanctified,  is  alone  promised 
eternal  life ;  and  it  is  by  the  implanting  of  His  own  life  in  us  that 
the  Holy  Saviour  becomes  unto  the  faithful  band  of  believers  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  from  the  curse  of  a  broken  law,  and 
makes  them  partakers  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  P.  O.  S. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  HISTOEY. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  literature,  the  subject  of  history  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting ;  for  it  has  attractions  peculiarly 
its  own.  It  may  be  said  to  contain  the  essence  of  all  others ;  for 
each  in  some  decree  enters  into  its  composition.  The  philosopher 
will  there  find  abundant  materials  for  his  study ;  for  the  philosophy 
of  history  is  a  life-study  in  itself,  whether  it  be  reducible  to  a 
science  or  not.  He  will  there  find  the  facts  upon  which  his  con- 
clusions are  grounded,  and  by  which  his  speculations  may  be  tested. 
He  will  find  what  his  predecessors  have  done  on  the  same  ground, 
and  the  results  of  their  labours.  He  will  learn  something  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  principles  which  have 
guided  the  conduct  of  men.  The  scientific  man  must  look  to  history 
for  a  record  of  the  changes  which  the  world  of  nature  has  under-  . 
gone,  and  of  its  bypast  phenomena.  The  geologist  will  there  find 
valuable  aid  in  his  suppositions  regarding  the  origin  and  growth  of 
rocks  and  fossils,  and  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  antiquarian  finds 
it  throwing  great  light  on  the  fragments  and  relics  which  constitute 
his  study,  and  leading  him  to  reliable  information  regarding  these, 
which  their  appearance  and  nature  would  not  of  themselves  afford. 
The  poet  and  romancist  will  there  find  abundant  materials  for 
thought  and  the  cultivation  of  their  arts.  The  student  of  biogra- 
phy will  find  the  lives  of  all  kinds  of  men,  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  their  characters,  and  the  influence  they 
exerted  on  their  contemporaries  and  on  posterity.  And  the  student 
of  prophecy  will  there  find  the  data  upon  which  his  surmises 
regarding  the  unseen  future  must  be  built.  He  will  gather  together 
as  it  were  the  tangled  web  of  past  ages,  and  looking  at  their  issues 
he  will  have  some  guide  as  to  what  is  likely  to  spring  from  the 
events  going  on  around  him,  and  a  clue  to  the  movements  and 
changes  to  which  these  in  turn  will  give  rise.  History  is  thus 
common  ground  on  which  men  of  all  tastes  and  pursuits  can  meet ; 
and  it  presents  fields  of  research  which  the  most  indefatigable 
labours  will  almost  never  overtake,  and  sources  of  instruction  and 
delight  which  can  scarcely  be  exhausted. 

It  is  almost  appalling  to  think  of  what  history  is ;  to  think  of  its 
1  oundlessness  and  the  variety  of  the  materials  composing  it.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  world  for  a 
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■ingle  year ;  for  no  building  conld  contain  the  books  thai  would 
have  to  be  written :  a  lifetime  would  not  suffice  to  write  it — a  life- 
time would  not  be  long  enough  even  to  read  it.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  chronicle  not  only  the  great  occurrences  which  had 
taken  place,  but  also  the  countless  incidents  which  these  had 
originated ;  and  in  pursuing  their  endless  ramifications  the  mind 
would  be  confused  and  lost.  In  such  a  history  nothing  would  be 
valueless,  for  the  veriest  trifle  would  throw  light  on  something  else ; 
and  that  again  would  affect  another,  onward  and  onward,  until  the 
greatest  of  all  was  reached.  History  may  be  said  to  include  a 
narration  of  all  facts  in  connection  with  a  given  subject— the 
subsidiary,  as  well  as  the  most  important  ones  $  and  it  may  also 
embrace  comments,  explanations,  or  parallels  by  the  author ;  for  if 
these  were  excluded,  it  would  be  annals  only  and  not  history. 
Tradition,  poetry,  tales,  biography,  old  letters  and  accounts,  state 
papers,  and  other  such  documents,  are  undoubtedly  all  parts  of 
national  history,  although  not  precisely  known  by  that  name ;  for 
every  one  of  them  supplies  valuable  materials  for  its  compilation. 
True,  indeed,  many  an  historian  in  the  past  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  all  such  materials,  but  has  fallen  far  short  of  our  ideal  of  true 
history.  There  are  histories  of  every  variety  between  Herodotus* 
most  interesting  work  and  Froude's  delightful  volumes.  Some  of 
these  historians  have  gone  to  the  one  extreme  of  relating  every- 
thing they  knew,  however  improbable,  and  whether  they  believed 
it  themselves  or  not ;  and  others  again  have  giren  us  only  a  dry 
matter-of-fact  recital  of  the  great  occurrences  in  the  world's 
progress.  Many  have  thought  they  have  done  all  that  could  be 
required  of  them  when  they  have  narrated  this  battle,  or  that  great 
national  victory,  how  such  a  hero  emerged  from  obscurity,  and 
astonished  the  world,  or  when  such  a  king,  nobleman,  or  prelate 
was  born  and  died;  while  nothing  was  said  about  the  common 
people,  and  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  classes 
lived  and  died  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  Some  people  may  think 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  history  to  condescend  to  such  particular* 
as  these,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  perfect  history  without  them.  A 
writer  who  gives  us  only  a  dry  description  of  the  great  events  of 
the  period,  is  like  an  artist  who  would  paint  a  fine  landscape,  filling 
in  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  dells,  the  houses,  roads,  and  trees,  but 
without  filling  in  the  grass  and  the  rustling  foliage,  the  blossoms  on 
the  hedges,  or  the  weeds  by  the  water's  edge.  Such  a  picture 
would  manifestly  be  a  failure ;  and  so  is  such  a  history. 

This  voluminousness  of  historic  details  brings  with  it  one  or  two 
drawbacks.  One  of  these  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  orertake  all 
history  ;  and  it  is  therefore  needful  to  confine  one's  attention  to  a 
comparatively  limited  portion  of  it.  No  doubt  a  man  might,  in  the 
course  of  years,  make  a  rush  through  universal  history,  and  read 
something  about  all  nations,  and  during  all  their  periods.  But 
what  the  better  would  he  be  P  He  would  have  a  confused  notion 
of  many  things,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nothing.    It  is  true 
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he  must  know  something  of  the  other  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  his  own 
special  study ;  for  it  nould  be  discreditable  to  him  if  he  did  not 
know  whether  Julius  Ceesar  was  a  Roman  or  a  Greek,  whether 
Socrates  was  a  philosopher  or  a  warrior ;  though  he  might  well  be 
excused  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  former  had  twice  landed  in 
Great  Britain  and  conquered  its  inhabitants,  and  that  the  latter 
had  a  very  ill-tempered  wife.  A  student  must  know  something  of 
general  history,  but  his  strength  should  be  given  to  some  particular 
part  of  it,  and  his  attention  confined  to  it  till  he  has  mastered  its 
minutest  details.  Each  one  should  select  an  epoch  or  country  best 
suited  to  his  own  taste,  and  make  that  his  study  and  the  focus  of 
bis  reading,  everything  else  being  greatly  subordinated  and  in 
connection  with  it.  British  history  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  our  history,  and  for  which  abundant 
materials  can  easily  be  had.  This  begins  in  Scottish  history  about 
fifty  years  before  the  Reformation,  and  until  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms ;  and  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and 
his  family,  the  Jameses,  the  Charleses,  and  William  and  Mary. 
The  introduction  of  printing  into  Scotland,  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
the  martyrdom  of  Hamilton  and  Wishart,  the  times  of  Queen  Mary, 
Knox,  and  the  Reformation,  Henry  VIIL  and  his  many  wives,  the 
martyrdom  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  the  Armada,  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  Protectorate,  are  some  of  the 
great  subjects  included  in  it.  More,  Latimer,  and  Fox ;  Shak- 
spere,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher;  Spenser,  Cowley,  and 
Milton ;  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  Baxter ;  Butler  and  Dryden ;  Tillotson 
and  Bunyan  ;  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  are  some  of  the  great  stars  of 
our  literature,  whose  lives  and  writings  at  once  adorn  and  illustrate 
the  period. 

This  abundance  of  historic  materials  is  the  cause  of  another 
disadvantage.  As  it  is  impossible  for  an  historian  to  mention 
everything,  a  selection  is  necessary,  and  room  is  thereby  opened 
up  for  partiality  and  unfairness.  An  historian's  great  object  should 
be  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  period  about  which  he  writes ;  and  as 
he  cannot  give  all  the  details,  he  should  present  his  readers  with 
those  that  furnish  a  true  idea  of  the  whole.  But  this  expectation  is 
often  sadly  disappointed.  Some  have  written  under  party  1bias,or  with 
strong  feelings  in  favour  of  certain  personages ;  and  some  have 
written  with  the  express  purpose  of  creating  certain  opinions,  and 
to  accomplish  a  definite  object.  And  this  may  be  done  to  a  very 
large  extent  without  falsifying  or  even  exaggerating  facts,  by 
simply  leaving  out  those  that  would  interfere  with  the  intended 
impression,  or  explaining  them  away,  and  giving  full  prominence  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Tnis  makes  it  necessary  to 
read  as  much  as  possible  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  learn  all  the  versions 
of  the  story,  and  the  different  opinions  concerning  it.  The  history 
of  Queen  Mary  may  be  referred  to  as  an  illustration.  Dr.  Robertson 
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wrote  of  her  in  a  somewhat  condemnatory  it  rain,  bettering  her 
guilty,  and  William  Ty tier  wrote  in  refutation  of  his  views.  Mot* 
recently  Sheriff*  Glassford  Bell  has  written  a  history  in  her  defenoe, 
but  he  is  so  partial  that  his  work  may  be  said  to  be  more  like  am 
advocate's  special  pleading  than  anything  else ;  and  P.  F.  Tytler, 
in  his  History  of  Scotland,  the  best  we  have,  after  careful  tsqviry, 
takes  ouite  an  opposite  view  to  that  of  his  grandfather,  and  gives 
probably  the  most  correct  description  of  her  .character  that  can  be 
had.  Knox's  history  also  is  a  very  good  one,  and  his  account  of  her 
may  be  accepted  as  true,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  to  her,  and  his  intense 
hatred  of  her  religion.  Thus  by  reading  all  the  different  histories 
—one  supplying  what  the  other  has  omitted, — weighing  conflicting 
evidences,  and  considering  opposite  opinions,  a  true  conception  of 
the  subject  may  be  secured,  and  the  most  reliable  information 
obtained. 

"  An  his  tori  an,  we  conceive,  should  transport  himself  in  spirit  to  the 
age  and  country  about  which  he  writes.  His  whole  being  should  be 
as  much  suffused  and  influenced  by  them  as  if  he  lived  amongst 
them,  having  actually  seen  the  deeds  he  relates,  and  heard  the  tales 
he  recounts.  He  should  stand  on  the  battle-field,  and  give  us  not 
merely  an  outline,  but  a  photograph  of  the  scene,  telling  us  not  only 
where  the  commander  stood  and  directed  its  movements,  where  the 
fighting  was  fiercest,  and  the  carnage  greatest,  but  also  how  the 
soldiers  were  clothed  and  armed,  what  kind  of  armour  they  wore, 
and  with  what  weapons  they  fought.  All  these  should  be  told ;  for 
they  contribute  not  less  to  the  interest  of  the  picture  than  do  the 
quarrels  and  subterfuges,  the  mistakes  and  crimes  which  provoked 
the  contest.  But  this  vivid  imagination  should  be  tempered  by  a 
clear  j  udgment  and  sound  discretion.  While  desiring  a  striking  and 
attractive  picture,  he  ought  never  to  sacrifice  accuracy  to  effect,  and 
never  to  create  incidents  for  the  sake  of  embellishing  his  story.  He 
should  possess  the  faculty  of  rightly  analyzing  character,  giving  his 
readers  an  insight  into  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  those  about 
whom  he  writes,  and  showing  how  they  thought  in  private,  as  well 
as  how  they  acted  in  public.  Then  we  would  have  histories  truly 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  combining  the  good  qualities  of  all  with 
the  accuracy  of  Tytler,  the  impartiality  of  Hallam,  and  the  eloquent 
brilliancy  of  Macaulay." 

-  As  already  hinted,  many  of  our  historians  confine  themselves  to 
the  great  movements  in  the  world's  progress,  and  tell  us  little  er 
nothing  of  the  more  personal  and  domestic  life  of  the  times  about 
which  they  write.  But  these  are  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  it  is 
well  worth  while  going  a  little  out  of  our  way  in  search  of  them. 
Let  us  suppose  that  some  information  is  desired  regarding  English 
life  and  manners  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  although  we 
may  obtain  some  details  in  histories,  we  will  get  them  far  more  fully 
and  vividly  from  Chaucer  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  plan  of  the  work  is,  that  a  company  of  people  from  all 
ranks  ara  as  tumbled  «tc  the  Tabard  Inn,  in  6juthwai°k,  before  pro* 
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oeeding  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  at 
Canterbury.  It  is  suggested  by  some  one  that  each  in  turn  should 
tell  a  story,  to  beguile  the  long  journey  oyer  the  rough  roads ;  and 
before  relating  these,  Chaucer,  in  his  prologue,  describes  the  nar- 
rators themselves.  Of  the  descriptions  we  select  one  or  two, 
changing  a  few  of  the  obsolete  words.  The  country  parson  is 
described  as— 

"  A  poor©  parson  of  the  town, 
Bat  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work. 
He  was  alto  a  learned  man,  a  clerk, 
That  Ghriste's  gospel  truely  would  preach, 
His  parishes  devoutly  would  he  teach. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  fairnesse, 
By  good  example  was  his  businesse ; 
For  Ghriste's  love,  and  His  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself." 

Of  the  doctor  he  says, — 

"  He  knew  the  cause  of  every  malady, 
Were  't  hot,  or  cold,  or  moist,  or  dry." 

The  monks,  as  we  know,  were  not  all  ascetics,  for  some  of  them 
were  as  jolly  fellows  as  Friar  Tuck.    Here  is  Chaucer's  :— 

"  I  saw  his  sleeves  perfumed  at  the  hand 
With  grease,  and  that  the  finest  in  the  land. 
And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood  'neath  his  chin, 
He  had  of  goldy  wrought  a  curious  pin, 
A  lore-knot  in  the  greater  end  there  was, 
His  head  was  bald,  and  shone  as  any  glass." 

And  in  his  account  of  the  yeoman  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  good 
old  days  of  merry  England  :— 

"  Withouten  bake  meat  never  was  his  house 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meate  and  drink, 
Of  all  the  dainties  that  men  could  ere  think." 

Again,  if  we  require  some  such  particulars  about  the  Elizabethan 
age,  it  is  not  so  much  in  histories  as  in  the  writings  of  Shakapere  that 
we  will  find  them.  If  we  want  some  information  about  the  country 
justices,  the  "great  unpaid"  of  these  days,  there  are  Justice 
Shallow,  and  his  constables  Verges  and  Dogberry.  The  Boar 
Tavern  in  Eastcheap,  and  the  hostel  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  invite  us  to 
learn  something  of  the  tavern  life  of  our  ancestors.  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Page  of  Windsor  will  show  us  middle-class  society ;  and  in 
the  company  of  Goodfellow  and  Peablossom,  Snug  the  joiner,  or 
Snout  the  tinker,  we  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  amusements  and 
follies  of  the  common  people.     Take  some  of  the  characters  in 
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Henry  IV.  as  an  illustration.    The  king  sends  an  officer  to  demand 
the  liberation  of  some  prisoners,  and  he  is  described  as  follows : — 

u  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dressed, 
Freeh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin  new  reaped, 
Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harrett  home  $ 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 

Prince  Henry  is  a  well-drawn  figure.  He  was  what  in  modern 
phraseology  would  be  called  a  "  fast  young  man."  He  gave  himself 
entirely  up  to  the  follies  of  the  hour,  and  spent  his  days  in  pleasure 
and  amusements  among  a  set  of  men  of  congenial  tastes  whom  he 
had  gathered  around  him.  Tired  of  the  constraints  and  ceremonies 
of  court  life,  he  spent  his  evenings  in  the  taverns  and  theatres ;  and 
although  not  actually  liking  low  company  for  its  own  sake,  he  yet 
took  part  in  it,  believing  that  he  'could  see  life  better  there  than 
anywhere  else.  But  his  father's  death,  and  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  seemed  to  have  called  forth  his  better  nature,  and  like  one 
who  had  been  roused  from  a  long  dream,  he  stirred  up  his  dormant 
faculties,  and  became  a  new  man.    As  he  himself  says, — 

"  Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company." 

Here,  too,  there  is  FalstafF,  perhaps  the  best  known  character  in 
Shakspere's  writings.  He  was  a  regular  man  of  fashion,  without 
any  principle  or  honour,  and,  indeed,  a  hoary  old  sinner.  Shak- 
sperenas  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  describing  him,  for  he 
had  to  make  him  both  sttractive  and  repulsive — attractive  to  ac~ 
count  for  Prince  Henry's  partiality  for  him,  and  repulsive  in  the 
interests  of  virtue.  He  was  rendered  the  former  by  his  humour, 
which  he  possessed  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  and  which  he 
turned  to  account  upon  every  possible  occasion,  thereby  getting 
himself  out  of  many  a  scrape  by  his  humorous  excuses.  He  was 
what  the  Yankees  would  call  "  cute,"  always  looking  sharply  after 
himself,  and  far  too  wide  awake  to  be  imposed  upon.  He  excites 
our  laughter  by  his  cowardice,  even  when  he  is  telling  the  most 
improbable  stories  of  his  own  hardihood  and  bravery  :  for  instance, 
hacking  his  sword  like  a  handsaw,  after  running  away  at  Gadshill, 
and  affirming  that  it  was  done  while  fighting  with  the  overpowering 
numbers  who  attacked  him.  He  was  sent  to  the  war,  and  ordered 
to  collect  a  regiment  on  his  way.  He  gathered  together  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  country,  mostly 
regular  jail-birds,and  bo  ragged  were  they  that  they  had  only  one  shirt 
amongst  them.  He  could  not  avoid  going  into  the  battle,  but  when 
he  felt  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  fell  down  motionless,  and 
pretended  to  be  dead.  When  the  fighting  was  over,  he  rose  and 
thrust  his  sword  into  the  dead  body  of  Hotspur,  which  was  lying 
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near  him,  and  which  he  carried  away  on  his  shoulders  as  a  trophy 
of  his  prowess,  saying  that  he  had  killed  him  after  fighting  with 
him  for  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock ! 

Such  details  and  hints  of  life  and  manners  as  these  cannot  be 
obtained  from  history ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  can  thus  get  them 
from  other  sources.  We  like  to  stand  behind  the  scenes,  and  see 
the  king  and  his  courtiers,  not  only  in  their  crowns  and  coronets, 
and  engaged  in  state  ceremonials,  but  as  they  were  in  their  private 
lives,  in  their  amusements,  loves,  and  hatreds,  and  it  may  be  ia 
their  follies  and  sins.  We  desire  to  accompany  the  housewife  to 
the  markets  and  booths,  as  she  purchases  provisions  for  her  family, 
and,  true  to  her  instinct,  tries  to  cheapen  her  bargains.  We  wish 
to  see  the  handicraftsman  at  his  labour,  and  see  how  he  did  what 
is  now  being  done  by  machinery.  We  want  to  stand  at  the  corner 
of  the  streets,  in  the  market-places,  in  the  playhouses  and  taverns, 
when  every  part  of  social  life  is  opened  up  to  view,  and  when  every- 
thing and  everybody  can  pass  before  us  like  tho  figures  in  a  pano- 
rama. All  this  is  true  history  ;  and  in  reading  old  poetry,  plays, 
or  novels,  we  are  not  only  wandering  among  the  flowers  of  literature, 
but  gathering  solid  information,  and  studying  history  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  read  the  past  history  of  our  country, 
from  the  striking  contrast  it  presents  to  its  present  condition.     We 
have  indeed  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  flying  about,  yet  these  affect 
us  but  slightly.    There  was  the  Crimean  war  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  Abyssinian  expedition  a  few  months  ago ;   and  the  only  differ- 
ence these  made  to  us  was  a  little  excitement  and  anxiety  to  hear 
the  earliest  news  from  head -quarters,  and  perhaps  also  an  increased 
taxation.    But  how  different  are  these  from  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers,  when  the  country  was  rent  asunder  by  civil  war,  the  people 
fighting  with  the  Government,  and  faction  against  faction,  the  plains 
and  hill-sides  dyed  with  blood,  and  their  fellow- men  lying  unburied 
around  them !    These  men  had  literally  to  defend  their  families  and 
property;  every  one  looked  askance  at  his  neighbour;  the  burgesses 
had  to  mount  guard  over  their  cities;  and  the  watchword  was 
demanded  at  every  gate.     We  can  never  read  the  long  and  weary 
struggles  which  our  ancestors  made  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
without  deep  interest  and  gratitude  for  the  rich  inheritance  they 
have  won  for  us.    Especially  are  we  grateful  for  the  toleration  and 
religious  freedom  now  enjoyed  by  all ;    and  when  we  read  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  and  the  Puritans 
and  Nonconformists  in  England,  we  feel  there  is  a  close  bond  of 
connection  betwixt  them  and  us,  since  we  are  every  day  reaping 
the  fruits  of  their  labours.     It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  true  state 
of  these  troublous  times.    Traditions  and  stories  have  floated  down 
to  us  on  the  stream  of  time,  now  elevating  such  a  man  into  a  hero  of 
romance,  and  describing  another  as  of  the  worst  possible  character. 
And  yet  when  we  dive  deep  into  the  recesses  of  history,  we  often 
find  now  erroneous  such,  impression*  are,  and  ho*'  much  some  men 
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hare  been  misjudged,  and  their  motives  and  lives  misunderstood. 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  case  in  point.  He  has  often  been  described 
as  a  stern  and  inflexible  despot,  a  gloomy  fanatic,  or  a  canting 
hypocrite.  That  he  was  the  greatest  of  men,  the  most  unsullied  of 
patriots,  or  the  best  of  Christians,  we  cannot  aver;  and  yet  the 
latter  description  of  him  is  far  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former. 
He  was  a  man  who  set  duty  constantly  before  him,  and  ever  acted 
up  to  the  light  he  possessed ;  and  although  he  had  many  faults, 
these  we  think  are  overshadowed  by  his  virtues.  We  can  form  no 
true  and  adequate  conception  of  him  by  merely  reading  his  bio- 
graphy ;  we  must  also  know  a  great  deal  of  contemporary  history. 
It  k  not  enough  to  know  that  he  usurped  the  government,  but  we 
must  find  out  why  he  did  it,  and  the  results  which  followed.  He 
must  be  judged,  not  by  the  light  of  the  present  day,  but  by  the 
views  of  nis  own  time,  and  by  the  circumstances  with  which  he  was 
surrounded.  Most  of  his  biographers  present  to  us  quite  a  different 
man,  therefore  we  must  judge  for  ourselves,  and  gather  the  materials 
for  our  verdict  from  the  whole  range  of  historic  details. 

And  now  may  I  not  say  in  closing,  that  the  attentive  reader  of 
history  will  fina  a  higher  hand  than  man's  guiding  it  all,  and  dis- 
posing it  for  his  own  wise  purposes  P  Not  that  he  will  be  able  to 
see  the  reason  of  everything,  or  trace  the  divine  handwork  in  every 
erent ;  for  many  things  will  often  appear  inscrutable  to  his  limited 
knowledge,  ana  about  which  he  must  be  content  to  remain  igno- 
rant. As  a  man  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  the  contents 
of  a  book  by  only  reading  a  few  pages  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  he 
cannot  understand  the  plans  of  God,  from  the  little  he  knows  of 
the  past,  or  the  little  he  sees  going  on  around  him.  He  feels  that 
history  is  not  the  record  of  a  confused  mass  of  irregular  events, 
carelessly  thrown  together,  without  purpose  or  utility ;  that  it  is 
not  the  working  out  of  a  cold  and  inflexible  destiny,  which  has  no 
regard  to  individual  welfare,  but  which  moulds  all  things  according 
to  its  own  iron  purpose.  But  he  feels  that  it  is  the  Supreme  In- 
telligence carrying  out  a  grand  and  comprehensive  purpose,  bene- 
ficent in  its  design,  and  glorious  in  its  working ;  that  it  is  the 
development  of  certain  moral  principles,  and  that  the  whole  is 
presided  over  by  One  whose  power  is  inexhaustible  in  its  resources, 
unfettered  in  its  exercise,  and  unlimited  in  its  range.  He  will  see 
in  the  calamities  and  destructions  that  have  overtaken  nations  the 
just  punishment  for  their  iniquity.  He  will  see  the  innate  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart  abundantly  illustrated ;  and,  above  all, 
he  will  see  in  the  progress  and  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the  past, 
the  promise  of  its  universal  dominion  and  consummation  in  the 
future,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  His  Christ.  R.  D.,  Juv. 
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LTCIDAS:  A  MONODY. 

["  In  this  monody  (1)  the  author  bewails  a  learned  friend,  (2)  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  his  passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  seas,  1637 ;  and, 
by  occasion,  foretells  the  ruin  of  our  oorrupted  clergy,  then  in  their 
height."  (3) 

"  The  song  is  not  the  song  of  Milton  speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  of 
Milton  transformed  in  his  imagination,  for  the  time,  into  a  poetic  shepherd, 
bewailing  in  the  season  of  autumn  the  untimely  death  of  his  fellow -shep- 
herd Lyoidas.  Hence  the  whole  elegy  is  an  allegoricTpastoral— a  lyric  of 
lamentation,  rendered  more  shadowy  and  impersonal  by  being  distanced 
into  the  form  of  a  narrative  and  descriptive  phantasy." — 1>.  Mcuson'e "  IAfe 
ofMiUon,"  vol.  i.,  p.  610. 

"  It  is  constructed  in  irregular  stanzas,  and  though  equal  in  ornate  dic- 
tion and  picturesque  illustration  to  anything  from  the  same  pen,  it  is  so 
difficult  to  read  even  with  the  eye,  that  it  is  probably  less  perused  than 
any  other  of  Milton's  masterpieces,  though  from  none  are  a  few  peculiar 
passages  more  frequently  quoted." — James  Montgomery's  "  Memoir  of  Mil- 
ion?  p.  xrii. 

(1)  tyfonody,  in  ancient  poetry,  signifies  a  lament  or  mournful  kind  of 
song,  in  whioh  the  person  singing  gives  vent  to  his  grief  all  alone ;  a  solo, 
in  opposition  to  Chorodia,  or  the  song  of  the  chorus. 

(2)  This  was  Edward  King,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  John  King,  Knight.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Comb  ridge,  where  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
tutor  and  prolocutor,  and  was  qualifying  himself  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
He  had  been  educated  under  the  learned  critic  and  grammarian,  Thomas 
ITarnabie,  in  Goldsmith's  Bents,  London,  and  the  Rev.  and  learned  Win. 
Chappell,  Dean  of  Cashel,  and  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under 
whom  he  read  while  acting  as  tutor  of  Christ's  College.  He  became  Mil- 
ton's fellow-student  in  1626,  proceeded  to  M.A.  1633,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Cambridge  for  learning,  piety,  and  lettered  skill. 
He  contributed  to  several  volumes  of  encomiastic  verses,  issued  at  Cam- 
bridge during  his  residence  there.  On  a  voyage  to  Ireland  (of  whioh  he 
was  a  native,  having  been  born  at  Boyle,  in  Connaught)  on  a  visit  to  his 
relatives  and  friends,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  stove  against  a  rock  not 
far  from  the  British  shore,  and  he,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  went  down  with 
the  ship,  August  10th,  1637,  aged  25.  In  1638  a  volume  of  commemora- 
tive verses  was  issued  by  King's  friends,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English :  of 
the  English  pieces  this  poem  was  the  last,  occupying  pp.  20 — 25. 

(3)  This  poem,  wri  ten  in  November,  1637,  as  it  appeared  in  the  "  Obse- 
quies to  the  Memone  of  Mr.  Edward  King,  a.d.  1638,"  had  no  title,  and 
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•'Strict  pastoral  wn  first  written  or  perfected  by  the  Dorian  Greeks 
fettled  in  Sicily  j  but  the  conventional  nae  of  it,  exhibited  more  magnifi- 
cently in  '  Lyoidas •  than  in  any  other  pastoral,  it  apparently  of  Boman 
orjpm.  Hilton,  employing  the  noble  freedom  of  a  great  artist,  haa  here 
united  ancient  mythology  with  what  may  be  called  the  modern  mythology 
of  Oomus  and  St.  Peter,  to  direct  Christian  images.  •  .  .  The  metrical 
structure  of  this  glorious  poem  is  partly  deriTed  from  Italian  models.— 
w  The  Gold**  Treasury"  by  F.  T.  Palgrave,  p.  312.] 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  try  never  sere, 

I  come,  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crudes 

And,  with  forced  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year.  5 

Sitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 


Line  1.  Again. 

2.  Unfading. 

3.  Sour;  unripe. 

4.  Unwilling  j  unkindly. 


6.  Tears  in  the   early  part  of; 

ripening  | 
6.  Painful   necessity}    grierous 


was  only  signed  with  the  poet's  initials,  J.  M.  But  on  republishing  it  in 
his  Poems,  1646,  under  his  own  name,  the  author  prefixed  the  heading 
here  given,  and  thus  shows  that  part  of  this  poem  is  intended  to  express 
the  writer's  ideas  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  the  State  at 
the  period  of  its  composition.  In  general,  the  contributions  to  the  collec- 
tions of  university  poems  were  confined  to  contemporaries  at  college.  This 
monody  of  Milton's  is  the  last  of  those  in  English ;  it  was  probably  con- 
tributed at  the  special  request  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  after  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  the  volume  was  in  type.  It  may  hare  been,  as  Thomas 
Keightley  ingeniously  suggests,  "  That  as  it  had  to  be  transmitted  from 
Horton,  it  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  other  poems  had  been  printed."  The 
authorities  of  the  university  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  poems  published 
under  their  own  supervision  ;  had  theyjdone  so,  the  Syndics  could  scarcely 
hare  failed  to  notice  and  object  to  the  passage  concerning  the  Churchmen  of 
that  day,  lines  108—131. 

Line  1.  The  true  significance  of  the  redoubled  "  once  more  "  of  this  pre- 
luding line  is  this :— Milton's  mother  died  3rd  April,  1637,  and  he  had 
been  called  to  mourn  for  her  with  the  unutterable  grief  due  to  that  occa- 
sion, and  now  little  more  than  four  months  after  that  bereavement  he  is 
brought  to  think  again  of  the  king  of  terrors.  Casting  his  thoughts  back- 
ward to  a  previous  time  of  grief,  he  pathetically  commences  the  present 
poem  with  an  allusion  to  that  preceding  great  loss.  This  seems  to  me  to 
give  greater  force  and  appropriateness  to  the  passionate  exclamation  than 
the  ordinary  explanation,  that  the  poet  here  means,  I  am  again  called  back 
to  poetry,  by  a  sad  necessity,  from  the  law  studies  to  which  I  had  begun 
to  devote  myself. 

3.  Berry-bearing  twigs  of  "laurel,  the  ornament  of  Phoebus*  toil"  were 
wreathed  round  the  brows  of  victorious  heroes  and  distinguished  poets  as 
a  tree  sacred  to  Apollo —whence  the  terms  laureate  and  laureaHon;  the 
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Compel*  tne  to  disturb  your  season  due  : 
For  Lyoidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer : 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  P  he  knew, 
Himself,  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 
Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 


10 


15 


7.  Makest  it  obligatory  on ;  inter- 

fere with;  proper. 

8.  Full  yaars. 

9.  Equal. 

10.  Was  able. 

11.  Construct;  sublime  poetry. 


12.  Be  allowed  to  swim  helplessly ; 

oouch. 

13.  Unmourned;  roll  about;  dry- 

ing. 

14.  Just  reward ;  sign  of  grief. 

15.  Commence,  therefore ;    revered 

spring. 


myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus,  as  the  symbol  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  was 
often  used  as  the  sign  of  honourable  friendship.  Ivy  was,  as  Horace  tells 
us,  the  prise  of  learned  brows  ;  hence  the  threefold  wreath  which  Milton  in- 
tended to  weave  for  him  was  significant  of  poesy,  friendship,  and  letters. 

8.  Perhaps  a  name  suggested  by  "the  gentle  Lycidas"  (teneram 
Lyoidan)  of  Horace  in  his  Ad  L.  Sextium,  odes  L,  iv.,  19.  This  repe- 
tition of  a  word  or  phrase  which  ends  one  clause,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  another  clause,  "  dead,  dead,"  is  called  by  rhetoricians  ana- 
sTyfoiii ,  a  still  more  striking  instance  occurs  at  lines  37  and  88  iu  the  re- 
echoing impressiTeness  given  to  the  phrase  "  now  thou  art  gone." 

11.  This  is  hyperbolic ;  Professor  Masson  says  of  King's  verses,  "  There 
is  nothing  in  any  of  these  performances  that  would  impress  us  now,  if  we 
came  upon  them  unawares,  with  the  notion  of  superior  genius.  There  is 
little  poetry  in  the  thought." 

14.  Catullus  uses  the  word  in  a  like  sense,  when  alluding  to  the  elegies 
of  Simonides  in  his  touching  expostulation  with  his  friend  Cornificins, 
whom  he  requests  to  come  and  see  him  during  a  period  of  depression  :— 

M  Paulum  quid  lubet  allocutionis, 
Mssstius  laorymis  Simonideis." 

"Prithee  a  little  talk  for  esse,  for  esse, 
Sad  as  the  tears  of  poor  Simonides." 

Leigh  Mnnfe  u  Imagination  and  Fancy,"  p.  269. 

15.  The  nine  Muses,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  called  Heli- 
ooniades,  because  they  dwelt  in  Mount  Helicon,  whence  the  fountain  of 
hippocrene  flowed,  and  where  Jupiter,  as  Helicon**,  was  worshipped. 
«  The  hill  here  is  of  course  Cambridge ;  the  joint  feeding  of  flocks  is  com- 
panionship in  study ;  the  rural  ditties  on  the  oaten  flute  are  academic  iam- 
bic* and  elegiacs ;  and  old  Danustas  is  either  Chappell,  whom  Milton  has 
long  forgiven,  or  some  more  kindly  follow  of  Christ*  s/* — Masson's  "  Jftttoo," 
vol  L,  p.  611. 
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That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring; 

Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string  ; 

Hence  with  denial  Tain,  and  coy  excuse : 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

"With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn  ;  20 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill, 
Fed  the  *nme flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  nil. 

16.  Throne ;  well  forth.  20.  Suitable,  befriend ;  fixed  death- 

17.  Resonantly  touch  the  harp.  hour. 

18.  Away  with  refusal ;   cunningly    21.  Goes  along,  incline  himself. 

shy  apology.  I  22.  Invoke  or  call  j  rest ;  dark  death* 

19.  In  a  similar  way;  kindly  sin*  dress. 

ger.  23.  Because  ;  brought  up. 

24.  Tended ;  sheep. 

-~ 

17, 18.  "  Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly,"  Ac 

•'  Hence  with  denial  vain,"  &c. 

"  The  first  of  these  lines  has  a  poor  prosaic  effect,  like  one  of  the  inane 
mixtures  of  familiarity  and  assumed  importance  in  the  *  Pindaric '  writers 
of  the  age.  And  * hence  with  denial  vain,'  is  a  very  unnecessary  piece  of 
harshness  towards  the  poor  Muses,  who  surely  were  not  disposed  to  ill-treat 
the  young  poet." — Leigh  Hunt's  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,  p.  269. 
20.  Compare  Horace,  Odes,  ii.,  3,  25—28:— 

"  Omnes  eodem  cagimur,  omnium 
Versatur  urna  terms  ocius, 
Sors  exitura  et  noe  in  eternum 
Bxilium  impositura  cymbss." 

"  There  is  a  hand  to  one  same  spot, 
Urging  us  all ;— of  all  the  lot 
Is  turning  in  the  urn  about, 
Sooner  or  later  to  spring  out ; 
And  in  the  boat  embark  us,  sent 
Into  eternal  banishment." 

Sewell. 

"Hec  vero  h©  sine  sorte  dates,  sine  judice  sedes: 
Quesitor  Minos  urnam  movet,  ill©  silentum 
Oonciliumque  vocat,  vitasque  et  crimma  discit." 

VWgiVs  «&neid\"  vl,  481—488. 

"  Nor  lacks  even  here  the  law's  appeal, 
Nor  sits  no  judge  the  lots  to  "deal. 
Sage  Minos  shakes  the  impartial  urn, 

And  calls  a  court  of  those  below, 
The  life  of  each  intent  to  learn, 
And  what  the  cause  that  wrought  them  woe." 

Conmngton. 


81.  In    the    direction    of;    steep ; 

tamed  downwards. 

82.  Rustic  melodies  ;  silent. 

83.  Attuned ;  straw  pipe. 

34.  Bristly  ;  divided  hoof. 

35.  Merry  music. 

36.  Listen  to. 
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Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared  25 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn. 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose  at  evening  bright,  30 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute; 

Bough  satyrs  danced,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  he  absent  long ;  35 

And  old  Damotas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

25.  In  close  companionship ;  before ; 

uplands  were  seen. 

26.  Beneath  the  rays  of  the  early 

risen  sun. 

27.  Hastened  to  pasture;  noticed. 

28.  Sounds;  heat-indicating. 

29.  Feeding  well ;  early  moisture. 

30.  Frequently ;  shiningly. 

26.  Tsa.  xxt.  8 ;  Kev.  xxi.  4 :  Rev.  xv.  2 — 4.  We  are  told  of  levia- 
than that  "  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning"  Job  xli.  18. 

28.  An  insect  of  the  order  Diptera,  two- winged,  and  of  the  family  Mmscides, 
the  species  of  which  are  very  numerous.  This  particular  insect  is 
named  here  from  its  colour ;  it  is  also  called  the  trumpet-fly,  from  the 
sharp  humming  sound  it  makes. 

33.  Pastoral  pipe,  as  Collins  in  his  Ode  to  Evening  says, — 

"  If  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear." 

Milton  calls  it  simply  oat  in  line  88  of  this  poem,  and  at  line  124  he  says, 
€atirically,~- 

"  Their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Orate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; " 

recalling  for  us  Virgil's  line, — 

"  Silveetrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena  ;  " 

<,Thou  meditatest  woodland  minstrelsy  with  a  slender  straw-stalk." 

34.  Satyrs,  gods  of  the  woods  and  fields,  representing  the  luxuriant 
vital  powers  of  nature.  They  had  bristly  hair,  played  on  pipe*,  and  were 
fond  of  all  pleasures  of  an  animal  sort.  They  were  Greek  mythological 
personages.  The  Fauni  of  the  Italians,  though  afterwards  confounded  with 
them,  were  distinct.  Tho  Fauns  were  half  men,  half  goats,  and  had  horned 
brows.  These  terms  are  used  here  as  personifications  of  Greek  and  Roman 
pastoral  poetry. 

36.  Damoetas,  a  Yirgilian  shepherd,  who  had  given  Alexis  "a  pipe, 
formed  of  seven  unequal  hemlock  reeds,"  and  thus  indicating  that  one  of 
the  college  tutors  is  meant  as  Dam&tas,  a  communicator  of  knowledge  and 
an  approver  of  their  studies. 
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But  oh  the  heavy  change  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  tbe  woods,  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown,         40 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn  : 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
A  8  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  45 

Or  taint- worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear 
When  first  the  whitethorn  blows  ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 
Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep       60 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas P 


37.  Saddening  alteration ;  dead. 

38.  Come  back. 

39.  Lonely  hollows. 

40.  Wildly  roving. 

41.  Besounding    hollows,    express 

grief. 

42.  Undergrowth*. 

43.  Observed. 

44.  Moving  about ;  gentle  songs. 


46.  Destructive. 

46.  Young  flocks  that    nibble  the 

pasture. 

47.  Beautiful  garments  don. 

48.  At  the  time  that ;  earliest ;  bursts 

into  blossom. 
40.  So  greatly  saddening  j  demise. 

60.  In  what  place ;  unpitying  ses. 

61.  Wrapt  its  waves  above ;  dear. 


46.  This  is  the  Latin  word  cancer,  a  crab,  with  the  Roman  pronunciation. 
Here  it  signifies  a  caterpillar,  as  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  L, — 

Proteus.    Writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud, 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 


Valentine.    And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love,  the  young  and  tender -wit 
Is  turned  to  folly,"  Ac. 

47.  This  line  is  a  beautiful  periphrasis  for  "  in  April,''  which  is  the  period 
44  when  first  the  white  thorn  blows." 

48.  Whitethorn,  the  Crataegus  oxyaoantha,  or  hawthorn.  "  All  our  old 
poets  have  done  reverence  to  the  milk-white  scented  blossoms  of  the  haw- 
thorn— the  May  of  poetry." 

51.  "  The  very  best  image  of  drowning  be  could  have  chosen,  especially 
during  calm  weather,  both  as  regards  sufferer  and  spectator.  The  com- 
bined sensations  of  darkness,  of  liquid  enclosure,  and  of  the  final  interpo- 
sition of  aheap  of  waters  between  life  and  the  light  of  day,  are  those  which 
most  absorb  the  faculties  of  a  drowning  person."— Leigh  Hunt's  "Imagina- 
tion and  Fancy,*  p.  269. 

1869.  X 
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A  Short  Bible  Bislwyfbr  Schools  and  Families.    By  Rev.  Edmund 
Fowlb.    London :  W.  W.  Gardiner. 

.  Within  the  compass  of  thirty  pages  the  vicar  of  Shipton-Bellin- 
gcr,  Hants,  has  contrived  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  contents  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  the  creation  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  This  work  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  possessing  a  concise  outline  of  the  gospel  narrative. 
"VTe  only  object  to  the  repetitions  in  Parts  I.  and  II.,  which  we 
think  might  have  been  made  quite  as  easy  had  the  additional 
natter  been  printed  between  brackets  in  the  first  part.  Some 
valuable  tabular  matter  condenses  information  so  as  to  be  readily 
rememberable,  and  to  form  a  framework  for  further  teaching. 

Plain  Preaching  to  Poor  People.    London :  W.  Macintosh. 

Tms  is  a  good  idea,  well  worked  out.  The  style  is  as  simple  as 
that  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  sermons  are  plain,  prac- 
tical, and  earnest,  with  no  rhetorical  flourishing,  but  solid  and 
attractive  thinking.  They  are  thoroughly  orthodox  Church  of 
England  sermons,  but  are  quite 'able  to  afford  comfort  in  believing 
to  any  one.  Four  of  them  htfve  come  into  our  hands,  elegantly 
printed,  at  a  penny  each.  Their  topics  are—"  The  Fight  of  Faith ;  " 
*•  Watching  with  Christ ;  "  "  It  is  Finished ; "  "  Forgetfulness  of 
God."  In  these  monthly  issues  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them.  They  are  well  fii  ted  for  cottage  lectures,  fireside  read- 
ing, tract  distribution,  Ac 

Ths  New  Testament    Leipsig :  Bernhard  Tauchnitz. 
London :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 

This  is  the  thousandth  volume  of  the  collection  of  British 
authors  issued  by  Baron  Tauchnitz,  which  has  so  large  a  circula- 
tion on  the  Continent,  and  which  supplies  readers  of  English  in 
Germany,  France,  &c,  with  so  many  excellent  works  at  a  lower 
I  rice  than  they  can  be  had  in  English.  Though  the  gospel  can 
<*nly  by  a  stretch  of  phrase  be  included  among  the  works  of 
Uritiah  authors,  yet  we  think  it  was  a  good  idea  to  consecrate,  as  it 
were,  the  series  by  a  reproduction  of  the  English  (so-called)  autho- 
rized version.  We  recommend  this  edition,  which — unlike  the  other 
»ul times  of  the  series — is  procurable  in  England,  to  all  persons  de- 
sirous of  applying  thoughtful  study  to  the  Word  of  God.  The 
following  descriptive  notice  from  the  Daily  News  is  strictly  accu- 
rate, and  as  it  expresses  our  own  views  on  the  production,  we 
ltproduce  it  here  verbatim  rather  than  in  paraphrase :— 
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l  Tanohnita,  the  eminent  publisher  of  Ltiptio,  late)?  finding  that 
he  had  earned  his  tenet  of  edition*  of  English  authors  to  the  999th  volume, 
determined  to  mark  the  publication  of  the  1,000th  by  a  •  pedal  production. 
Accordingly  he  in? ited  the  eminent  scholar  and  critic,  Constantino  Titdhen- 
dorf,  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  English  authorised  Tenion  of  the  Sew 
Ifestament.  The  result  it  before  nt  in  at  pretty  a-vohnne  at  coald^e  de- 
sired. The  peculiarity  of  this  edition  may  be  toon  explained.  Use 
Bngfcsh  anihorised  Tenion,  at  we  way  be  esoatsd  lor  ohtiiipsmg,  was 
tramhrted  from  the  Greek  test,  at  it  was  in  ase  among  Proteatajtt  •theoio-* 

S*  ne  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth  and  Janes  L,  that  which  JSsaemus  and 
bert  Stephens  had  founded  upon  manuscript*  wssttsai  after  the  tenth 
century.  But  since  their  days  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
hare  been  disoorered  far  older  than  any  with  which  they  were  acquainted, 
and  scholars  now  for  the  most  part  agree  that  the  older  manuscript!  mutt 
eome  nearer  to  the  original  than  those  which,  though  more  numerous,  are 
of  later  origin.  The  work  of  Tiachendorf  in  the  present  edition  hat  been 
to  take  the  three  texts  which  are  moat  highly  rained  by  Christian  scholars 
ted  to  sapper  from  them  at  the  foot  of  erery  page  translations  of  those 
readings  winch  rary  torn  the  -text  ftwm  winch  the  -ausnotksed  tension  it 
translated.  The  testa  fee  hat  uaad  for  that  purpose  ai%  tot,  the  Cod* 
Tattoo***,  which  appears  to  hare  been  in  the  Vatican  library  nearly  40 
years,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the  fourth  century ;  secondly*  the  Ood* 
Alexandria**,  which  it  in  the  British  Museum,  a  MS.  given  to  Charles  I. 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  probably  written  in  the  first  fanff  of 
the  fifth  century ;  and  thirdly  and  lastly,  the  Sinaitio  MS.  obtained  by 
Dr.  Teschendorf  himself,  in  1859,  from  the  Oonrent  of  St.  Catlueriae  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  believed  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Hew  Ifetta- 
ment,andof  the  fourth  century.  The  history  and  description  of  these 
precious  documents,  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  their  comparative  im- 
portance, is  presented  here  in  a  gracefully  written  introduction  by  Tisoben- 
dart,  who  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  received  tn  the  preparation  of 
the  work  from  our  countryman,  Mr.  B.  Harris  Cowper.  BWotrtmlea  of 
portions  of  each  Codex  are  given  opposite  the  title-page.  The  volume  it 
published  for  about  the  price  of  one  of  the  cheap  yeUow-oorered  novels  that 
we  tee  on  the  railway  book-stalls." 

Atkekm  or  Theum?    Edinburgh:  Wm.  P.  Nimmo. 
London :  Houlston  £  Wright. 

We  have  received  fire  numbers  of  16  pp.  royal  8vo.  each,  of 
this  work.  It  is  itaned  in  two  forms,  one  on  ordinary  paper,  price 
twopence,  and  one  on  fine  paper  at  threepence  per  number.  It  is 
a  rented  edition  of  a  "  Debate  between  *  Iconoclast,'  the  accre- 
dited champion  of  British  Atheists,  sad  others;  and  Wm.  Gillespie, 
the  author  of  a  welUreputed  work  on  *  The  Necessary  Existence  of 
God.' "  "  Iconoclast  '*  is  the  Editor  of  "  The  National  Beforswr," 
in  the  pages  of  which  this  Discussion  was  originally  conducted. 
He  was  an  aspirant  for  parliamentary  honours  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion as  a  working  man's  candidate,  and  he  is  farourably  known 
throughout  the  country  as  an  able  lecturer  on  the  Secularist  side  of 
things.  Mr.  Gillespie  is  a  Scottish  Laird,  whose  writings  in  favour 
of  Theism  have  been  before  the  metaphysicians  of  his  logically 
minded  countrymen  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  are 
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recognised  on  both  tides  of  the  Atlantic  as  possessing  great  power 
of  abstract  reasoning.  It  would  be  nnadyisable  to  criticise  the  debate 
m  the  state  in  which  it  conies  before  us  in  these  serial  parts ;  but 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Discussion  is  in 
course  of  publication,  so  that  they  may  supply  themselves  with  the 
current  numbers.  We  hope  on  its  completion  to  be  able  to  notice 
the  entire  controversy,  and  meanwhile  we  commend  the  work  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  as  something  worth  possessing  and  per- 
using. It  is  interesting,  lively,  varied,  acute,  and  profound,  in 
parts,  in  its  progress. 


%\t  tlopk* 


OUGHT    CONVENTUAL   AND    MONASTIC 
INSTITUTIONS  TO  BE  INSPECTED  P 


AfWBMATIYB. 

C^btunlt.  The  Government 
of  this  country  is  expected  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  people.  As  a  go- 
vernment, it  is  expected  to  exercise 
its  functions  without  limitation  of 
idea ;  and  wherever  it  suspects  all 
is  not  quite  right,  it  should  make 
full  investigation  to  the  extent  of 
its  power.  The  facts  adduced  at 
the  late  trial  in  Hull  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  warrant  and  to 
call  loudly  for  further  inquiry. 
Looked  at  as  a  religious  body,  we 
object  to  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment ;  but  considered  as  an  estab- 
lished institution,  whose  operations 
are  believed  to  be  tainted  with 
much  of  immorality,  we  do  submit 
that,  if  only  for  their  own  interest, 
their  doings  should  be  open  to  in- 
spection. "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  The  divine  voice  answers; 
"Thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto 
me."  The  iniquity  abounding  in 
too  many  such  institutions  is  too 
well  known  to  be  blinked  at,  and 
the  revelations  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  are  quite 
enough  to  justify  such  a  measure  as 


has  been  named.    If  the  inmates  of 
such  places  are  working  and  living 
with  the  sole  desire  of  saving  perish- 
ing souls  and  leading  a  godly  life, 
they  surely   can    have    but    little 
objection  to  the  outer  world  being 
acquainted  with  their  manner  of 
life  |  but  if  crimes  and  profligaoy 
have  mingled  with  their  devotion, 
then  the  judicial  power  of  the  land 
should  have  at  least  a  legal  right  to 
expose  the  iniquity  and  bring  the 
delinquents  to  its  bar. — H.  Scott. 
To  these  luminous  establishments 
spread  over  our  benighted  country 
we  have  looked,  but  in  vain,  for 
some  scintillation  of  the  light  which 
"  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."    Evidence  abounds  to 
show  that  they  are  not  the  beatific' 
abodes  they  are  represented  to  be ; 
indeed,  their  whole  history  proves, 
them  to  be  singularly  fatal  to  real 
virtue  and  holiness.    We  hold  them 
to  be  the  veriest  nurseries  of  vice. 
In  corroboration  of  this  we  subjoin 
a  sentence  or  two  from  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  Dominicans  by  nuns' 
of  St.   Catherine  of  Fistoia,   pre- 
sented to  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
in  1775.     "In  place  of  leaving  us 
in  our  innocence,   they  injure  us 
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both  by  words  and  deeds,  and  come 
frequently  from  the  sacristy,  of 
which  they  hare  almost  all  the  keys ; 
and  there  being  a  grating  of  sufficient 
largeness,  they  do  us  a  thousand 
indecencies,  eren  to  putting  .  .  • 
(The  brutality  here  specified  we 
neither  can  nor  dare  print,  eren  in 
Italian.)  They  put  their  hands  in 
the  bosom  of  their  friends  (female) 
Amiohe,  Ac.  If  at  any  time  an 
occasion  occurs  of  entering  under 
any  pretext  into  the  convent,  they 
go  alone  into  the  chamber  of  their 
favourites."  u  Though  often  warned 
by  us,  they  neither  intermit  nor 
break  off  their  dangerous  intimacies ; 
and  from  this  it  has  happened  that 
many  enter  many  times  daring  the 
night  to  revel  and  sleep  with  the 
nuns,  having  caused  false  keys  (to) 
be  made."  "  Those  nuns  who  live 
according  to  their  ideas  are  by  them 
uplifted  and  satisfied,  even  in  things 
the  most  extravagant;  and  the 
others  must  either  betray  their  con- 
science by  compliance,  or  suffer 
perpetual  war,  as  at  present."  Is 
the  proof  quoted  nullified  by  dis- 
tance or  time  ?  Assuredly  not.  It 
is  perfectly  competent  for  us  to 
select  proof  from  any  period,  as  the 
religious  system,  of  which  these 
conventual  institutions  are  an  essen- 
tial port,  is  declared  to  be  infallible 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  These 
pestilent  houses  are  but  the  out- 
posts of  a  power  whose  aim  is  the 
destruction  of  constitutional  life 
and  liberty.  Religion  they  use  as  a 
mask  for  their  covert  designs.  The 
stern  lesson  that  Monachism  has 
received  from  resuscitated  Spain 
will,  we  trust,  be  of  use  to  England. 
We  bid,  in  accordance  with  our  view 
of  the  question,  for  a  rigid  govern- 
mental inspection. — Mack. 

If  honestly  conducted,  they  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  if  dishonestly, 
they  have  much  need  of  inspection. 
Either  way  it  is  advisable ;  for  truth 
is  always  precious.— K.  V. 
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Inspection  is  the  panacea  of  the 
day  for  everything.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  good  old  rule,  "  Every 
one  mind  and  do  his  own  business," 
we  say,  send  somebody  to  see  that 
everybody  minds  and  does  his  own 
business;  and  hence  it  has  come 
about  that  many  run  to  and  fro, 
that  knowledge  may  be  increased 
about  how  other  people  do  their 
work.  We  shall  shortly  have  an 
army  of  inspectors,  and  then  who 
will  inspect  our  inspectors  P  In- 
spection is  the  legalization  of  the 
poke  your  nose  into  other  people's 
business  curiosity  which  abounds 
among  most  of  those  who  busy 
themselves  in  seeing  that  other 
people  do  right.  Conventual  and 
monastic  life  are  entered  into  volun- 
tarily ;  the  members  of  such  sister- 
hoods or  brotherhoods  have  laws  of 
their  own,  and  nobody  is  bound  to 
enter  into  them  without  her  or  his 
own  free  consent.  If  we  were  to 
introduce  the  inspectorate  system 
into  these  places,  we  should  en- 
courage people  to  enter  rashly  into 
the  vows  they  imply,  in  the  hope 
that  if  they  disliked  the  affair  after 
trial  they  might  find  relief  by  com- 
plaint to  inspectors.  Besides,  to 
agree  to  inspect  them  would  be  to 
legalise  them  and  to  arm  them  with 
the  panoply  of  law,  and  this  would 
make  it  more  enticing,  for  people 
imagine  that  all  that  law  sanctions 
it  approves.  Quack  medicines 
thrive  because  Government  taxes 
them,  and  convents  and  monasteries 
are  merely  quack  medicines  for  the 
soul.— T.  E.  N. 

Religious  vows,  as  well  as  views, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  altogether 
holy  and  beyond  the  legislation 
of  the  State.  Any  State  action  in 
regard  to  them  would  completely 
alter  their  character  and  make  them 
conventions  instead  of  convictions. 
What  would  a  vow  of  perpetual 
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poverty,  aiaWasnee)  and  chastity 
mean,  if  Government  inspectors 
might  decide  on  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to-  fulfil  it  or  not 
The  State  most  not  enter  into  part- 
nership with  monastioism  otherwise 
than  as  permitting  it,  Belicious 
rows  cannot  be  enforced  by  legis- 
lative measures,  they  could  only  be 
relieved  by  it,  and  tnis  would  alto- 
gether break  down  the  idea  of  its 
sacred  and  binding  character. — 
M.T. 

Why  should  the  law  interfere 
with  the  religious  recluse,  whose 
aim  is  to  Kt e, — 

«  tts»  world  forgetting  by  tk*  would 
foigei," 

and  thus  thrust  the  world  and  fta 
oonoerns  and  designs  continually 
upon  the  conscience  and  conscious* 
ness  of  those  who  have  seen  fit 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  its 
snares,  embroilments,  interests  and 
entanglements?  In  doing  so  the 
State  can  do  nothing  except  tempt 
to  discontent,  repining,  and  an  in- 
clination to  retract  the  tow  and 
retrace  the  steps  to  a  worldly  life. — 
S.A.H. 

When  the  State  is  unloosing 
itself  from  the  Church  and  its  con- 
cerns, it  would  be  very  impolitic  for 
it  to  undertake  the  institution  of  an 
inspectorate  of  monkeries  and  nun- 
neries, and  so  create  a  large  interest 
in  the  progress  and  growth  of 
religions  houses.— W.  1?.  D. 

Ho  what  good  end  would  inspec- 
tion tend?  Inspection  would  of 
itself  do  not  a  particle  of  good,  un- 
less reports  were  published  and 
cases  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
law  courts  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  breaches  of  the  Workshops' 
and  Factories'  Act.  But  could  such 
a  thing  be  done  in  accordance  with 
our  modern  ideas  of  liberty  f  Reli- 
gious seclusion,  holy  tows,  devo- 
tional retirement,  and  all  the  other 
inducements,  causes  or  recommend- 


ations of  conTentuar  ore  wouKr  sal 
be  infringed,  and  in  fact  be  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  any  system  ox 
inspection  that  could  be  adopted. 
How  couM  seclusion  bo  observed 
when  public  inspectors  would  hare  a 
right  to  enter  at  any  tnne,to  question 
on  any  subject,  and  to  write  down 
and  perhaps  publish  the  repHesf 
How  could  hoiy  tows  be  kept  when 
the  world  was  thus  forced  on  the 
minds  of  the  devotees  continually^ 
vThat  sort  of  devotional  reni'snmtt 
would  that  be  which  inflicted  ns» 
speotorship  upon  those  who  had 
no  wish  to  remember  anything  but 
God  and  godBnsesr  1*  would  be 
preposterous  to  eau  these  mo* 
nestto  institutions,  into  wmon,  by 
its  proxies*  the  public  could  roree 
its  way  and  enforce  answers  to  anr 
of  the  questions  which  may  be  asked, 
and  if  questions  could  be  left  un- 
answered when  asked  what  would 
be  the  use  of  inspection  f  In- 
spection would  either  be  a  nuflitT 
or  •  tyranny — neither  would  ad- 
vantage the  public  nor  the  inmates ; 
therefore  inspection  ought  not  to 
be  adopted.— H.  0. 

Bit  oy  bit  legislation  is  making 
itself  intrusive.  We  must  now  aS 
Hve  in  the  light  of  the  public  ere, 
and  perform  all  the  functions  of  Kw 
m  the  presence  of  statistioums)  and 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  public 
to  see  that  ail  is  right.  Domiciliary 
visitation  wul  soon  be  proposed  to 
see  that  we  take  the  due  quantity  of 
sleep,  and  do  not  over-eat  while  at 
meals.  What  in  the  name  of  won- 
der can  ft  matter  to  the  public  what 
goes  on  inside  of  a  conventual  es- 
tablishment9 beyond  the  fact  that 
any  violation  of  personal  freedom  or 
interest,  if  committed  therein,  may 
be  punished  by  legal  tribunals!  That 
is  the  case  now,  and  the  very  con- 
stitution and  intent  of  convents  and 
monasteries  would  be  defeated  and 
destroyed  if  inspection  were  at- 
tempted.— M.  B. 
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BiQjnwurG  Avswjjuu 
9t*>  le  there  a  inaatuaeriet  tnaga* 
sine  in  eirouktion  MM09  eny  of  the 
readers  of  the  jfrttfat  CbaAveef 
statu*?  if  to,  the  writer  would  be 
glad  lo  know  peruoaave,-- H.  B. 

4»tV  1  eaoutd  toel  estromery  ob- 
liged if  anr  one  of  your  mdm 
would  kindly  inform  mo  what  enb» 
jsete  a  oaadldass  ft*  the  degree  of 
JBLA.  at  the  Louden  University  it 
ream  in  art  in,  and  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  is  tape.  Alto 
whether  it  would  at  peeeible  for  a 
young  man  of  studious  disposition 
to  acq-aire  that  knowledge  in  the 
•part  hours  of  say  five  yea**.  Any 
intoiaaatloa  throwing  light  on  the 
anamination  tor  this  degree  would 
alto  much  oblige  Z. 

826.  A  sheet  recently  Ml  ittto 
arrhande  bearing  the  imprimatur  of 
"Thome*  Asauith,  Printer,  Leeds," 
on  whiea  wee  printed  a  poem,  es> 
*©od:  a  Poem,  by  Ben- 
a  Bueeian  gentleman,  bom 
17087*  who  ie  epoken  of  at  a  stasse- 
maa.  Could  aaj  reader  of  the 
JaVette*  OmtrovmmaHMt  oblige  me 
with  farther  particular!  oonotrnuig 
shottfe,  Ac,  of  Denhavin,  theauthot 
of  tait  sesikiag  poem  9    Beiron. 

9M.  WouidyoubekiBdenomgbvto 
intern*  *8nero'  what  ie  theatael  way 
of  teaYdnetiug  M&  mmsjttaa  in.  an 
aieeejarton  tor  thoMemkomf  Mutual 
Intprerowjent,— flwaav 

Avrwjns  to  Qrryrrfom 
80eV  From  my;  own  experience  I 
conaecUr  that  P*Unan*a  ayttem  of 
ahocthaad  it  the.  heat*  and  I  think 
thai  aoiaioa  i*  now  universal.  The 
12th  edition  it,  I  thinks  the  one  which 
tannot  be  changed,  and  therefore 
then*  can  be-  mo  risk  in  learning  it 


At  to  itt  being  the  easiest,  1 1 
there  it  little  doubt.  I  know  for  a 
met  that  by  giving  one  hour  a  day  to 
itt  study,  it  may  be  learned  wifcW 
six  months,  and  afterwards  it  only 
remaina  tor  praotioe  in  reading  ana 
writing  to  make  the  ttudent  pro- 
ficient. The  first  book  may  boob* 
tained  through  any  ttationer  for  6d« 
it  is  entitled  "  The  Twujhert  Com- 
panion."— G.  B.  M. 

815.  Th*  djxwntphal  Gmpih.— 
I  know  nothing  of  the  book  itself 
which  hat  occatioaed  the  question 
of  R.  J.    One  thing,  howerrr,  ie 
certain  from  the  title-page  alone— 
that  an  outrageously  false  impression 
is  wilfully  tought  to  be  produced, 
with  respect  to  the  hittorical  genu- 
inenett  of  the  spurious  and  toonoh 
writings  the  work  professes  to  pre- 
sent tor  English  readera.     So  tor 
from  being  true  and  contemporary, 
or  even  early  recorda,  the  to-called 
"histories*  date  from  the  teaoad 
century  at  the  earliest,  and  oontmwei 
to  be  produced  tor  some  hundred* 
of  years  afterwards.    Their  utterly 
trivial  character  would,  one  aught 
hare  supposed,  at  once  hare  marked 
the  attempt  to  institute  a  compastoon 
between  them  and  the  tour  reoeoretl 
Gospels  ae  too  dangerous  to  seepti- 
cism  itself  to  be  pursued.  **Thema- 
terials  are  drawn  partly  from  the 
Hew  Testament,  partly  from   tra» 
cottons,  and  partly  from  the  imagsa* 
ation  of  their  authors.     They  tie 
of  no  historical  or  doctrinal  autho- 
rity, and  were  never  eanoiafly  secog- 
nieed  in  the  Church.    On  many  aw* 
oountethey  deserve  nothing  but  oos> 
tempt,  and  that  has  been  IsastaMy 
heaped  upon  them  in  all  age*,    as 
has  been  Tory  truly  obsswel  of  the 
tolie  gospeh  m  pe^tJ^ials^  by  Bialssf 
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EOicott, — ( Their  real  demerits,  their 
mendacities,  their  absurdities,  their 
coarseness,  the  barbarities  of  their 
style,  and  the  inconsequence  of  their 
narratives,  have  never  been  excused 
or  condoned.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  oompetent  writer,  in  any 
age  of  the  Church,  who  has  been  be- 
guiled into  saving  anything  civil  or 
commendatory.' "  As  to  the  nse  of 
these  "  gospels  "  being  forbidden  by 
the  bishops  of  the  Nicene  Council,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  the  foundation 
of  this  report  is  (1)  that  Jerome 
(340—420)  wrote  that "  some  people 
said  the  book  of  Judith  was  quoted 
as  an  authority  at  the  council  of 
Nice,"  A.D.  325.  (2)  Pappus,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  quoted  from  an 
obscure  Greek  work,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  tenth  century,  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  certain  books,  which  were 
not  specified,  were  divinely  set  aside 
by  means  of  a  miracle,  at  the  Nics&an 
council.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that — (a)  many  of  these  writings 
were  produced  after  the  date  of  the 
Council.  (ft)  There  is  no  contem- 
porary or  ancient  evidence  to  even 
suggest,  much  less  prove,  that  the 
question  of  the  canon  was  considered 
at  Nice.  One  or  two  of  the  docu- 
ments under  consideration  were  ac- 
cepted by  heretical  sects  as  genuine, 
but  both  sects  and  documents  were 
totally  repudiated  by  the  Church  at 
large.  In  1693,  Br.  Wake,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  published 
an  "  English  version  of  the  genuine 
epistles  of  the  apostolical  fathers, 
with  a  preliminary  discourse  con- 
cerning the  use  of  those  fathers." 
This  does  not,  apparently,  refer  to 
the  spurious  gospels  which  profess  to 
supplement  the  evangelical  histories 
of  Christ,  and  even  to  the  supposed 
"epistles*  he  attributes  a  greatly 
exaggerated  value.  The  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Jones,  Dissenting  minister 
(1693—1724),  published  all  of  the 
pretended   gospels  that   he    could 


find.  Dr.  Giles,  in  1852,  published 
"Codex  Apocryphus  N.  T.,"  or 
"  TJncanonical  Gospels  and  other 
writings."  In  1820,  the  oelebrated 
William  Hone,  then  a  sceptic,  issued 
"  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament : 
being  all  the  gospels,  epistles,  and 
other  pieoes  now  extant,  attributed 
in  the  first  four  centuries  to  Jesus 
Christ,  His  apostles,  and  their  com- 
panions, and  not  included  in  the 
New  Testament  by  its  compilers." 
"What  Hone  did  in  preparing  it 
was  to  select  some  of  the  translations 
of  Jones,  and  attach  to  them  the 
version  of  the  apostolic  fathers  by 
Wake ;  all  these  he  cut  up  into  chap- 
ters and  verses,  prefixing  headings 
to  his  chapters  to  make  them  look 
like  ordinary  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  introductions  and 
notes  are  borrowed  (without  ao- 
knowledgmentin  great  part)  from  the 
same  sources  as  his  text,  and  hashed 
up  to  suit  his  purpose."  The  book 
referred  to  by  B.  J.  is  evidently  the 
somewhat  altered  reprint,  with  ad- 
ditions, of  Hone's  work,  referred  to 
in  the  introduction  to  the  most 
recent  and  valuable  publication  upon 
the  subject,  of  which  it  remains  for 
me  to  speak.  The  most  oomplete 
collection  of  apocryphal  gospels,  Ac., 
which  has  yet  appeared,  was  published 
in  1867,  by  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Norgate.  Its  full  title  is,  "The 
apocryphal  gospels  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history  of 
Christ.  Translated  from  the  origi- 
nals in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Ac., 
with  notes,  scriptural  references,  and 
prolegomena,  by  B.  Harris  Cowper." 
The  translator  and  editor  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  oriental 
and  biblical  scholars  of  our  day, 
and  as  conductor  of  the  (now  defunct) 
"Journalof  Sacred  Literature."  From 
the  lengthy  introduction  to  the  work 
a  large  portion  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
and  all  the  quotation  passages,  have 
been  gathered.  B.  J.  mav,  in  the 
handsome  volume  which  it  forms, 
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depend  upon  receiving  a  faithful  tad 
complete  tw  sion  of  the  curious  docu- 
ments which  hare  excited  his  curi- 
osity, together  with  all  reliable  in- 
formation respecting  their  date  and 
origin.  To  any  readers  who  may 
have  been  led  by  such  titles  as  that 
cited  by  the  querist,  to  suspect  that 
these  childish  stories  may  possibly 
be  entitled  to  equal  credit  with  the 
evangelical  histories,  I  can  assuredly 
recommend  a  perusal  of  them  as  cer- 
tain for  ever  to  dispel  such  an  idea. 
The  price  of  Mr.  Cowper's  volume  is 
six  shillings.  W. 

816.  The  Percy  Anecdotes  (ac- 
cording to  the  preface  of  a  "  verbatim 
reprint  of  the  original  edition,"  pub- 
lished by  Warne  and  Co.,  1868)  were 
originally  "published  in  forty  parts  in 
as  many  months,  commencing  1820, 
and  were  compiled  by '  Sholto  and 
Beuben  Percy,  brothers  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Mont  Berger.' " 
"But  the  names  and  the  locality 
were  suppotS  or  de  plume.  Beuben 
Percy  was  Mr.  Thomas  Byerley,  who 
died  in  1820.  Sholto  Percy  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Clinton  Robertson,  who 
died  in  1852."  The  edition  pub- 
lished by  Warne  and  Co.,  in  1868, 
is  m  two  volumes,  of  about  one  thou- 
sand pages  each.  The  anecdotes  are 
classified  under  about  forty  different 
heads,  such  as  "  humanity,"  "  hero- 
ism," "war,"  "justice;"  and  are 
generally  regarded  as  authentic. 
They  are  very  useful  for  illustration, 
they  contain  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation, (on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
preface,  "for  the  leisure  half-hour. 
The  Percy  Anecdotes  may  be  safely 
recommended  to  all  classes  of 
readers."  Gbobgius. 

885.  Gabriel  Bomanovitch  Derz- 
havin,  the  most  famous  lyrio  poet  of 
Russia,  was  born  at  Kasan,  3rd 
July,  1748,  educated  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  that  city,  and  entered  the 
military  service  in  the  department 
of  engineering.    His  mathematical 


attainments  procured  him  promo- 
tion. He  quitted  the  service  in  1784 
to  become  a  Councillor  of  State,  and 
was  successively  governor  of  tlio 
districts  of  Olonets  and  of  Lambor, 
of  the  latter  of  which  he  wrote  a 
topographical  account  and  descrip- 
tion. In  1791  he  was  raised  by 
Catharine  II.  to  be  Secretary  of 
State ;  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
called  to  the  Senate,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  President 
of  the  College  of  Commerce.  He 
was  Minister  of  Justioe  in  1802. 
He  died  at  his  estate  near  Novgorod, 
6th  July,  1816.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  able  and  admirable  treatise  on 
lyric  poetry,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
masters  of  that  mighty  form  of  mu- 
sical utterance.  His  muse  is  fresh, 
original,  and  rich ;  his  language  de- 
lights by  its  picturesque  power,  while 
his  matter  at  once  elevates,  purines, 
and  enraptures  the  soul.  The  noble 
grandeur  and  the  moral  dignity  of 
bis  conceptions  are  well  matched  by 
the  intensity  of  feeling  he  displays, 
and  fittingly  expressed  in  the  choice 
and  energetic  diction  he  employs. 
He  was  a  great  and  good  man,  a 
genuine  patriot,  and  a  notable  per- 
son, who  even  at  the  foot  of  a  throne 
like  that  of  Catharine  II.  remained 
heartily  devoted  to  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  religion.  He  is  said  not 
to  have  been  quite  a  purist  in  his 
use  of  terms,  but  we  presume  this 
merely  means  that  he  could  employ 
the  vernacular  speech  to  produco 
effects  which  had  hitherto  been 
thought  possible  only  to  a  received 
poetic  classicality  of  expression ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  possessed 
the  true  lyric  inspiration  which  ex- 
presses emotion,  and  emotion  always 
prefers  and  selects  common  words, 
while  it  makes  them  glow  with  a 
new  brilliancy,  and  bestows  on  them 
the  vitality  of  the  roused  soul.  His 
"Oda  Bog,"  the  poem  to  which 
"  Samuel"  refers,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  sublime  odes  in  the 
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►  raage  of  ly rio  literature*  It 
has  been  translated  into  almost  every 
European  tongue,  and  though  the 
ookl  habita  of  Western  amotion  may 
inalina  some  to  charge  it  with 
Oriontal  extravagance  and  conceit, 
a*  thorough  conception  of  itt  plan 
and  purpoaa  will  justify  ite  vigour 
of  language,  purity  of  tone,  loftiness 
of  idea,  and  daringnese  of  flight. 
It  baa  had  the  singular  distinction 
of  being  translated  into  Japanese, 
and  by  order  of  the  sovereign  it 
has  been  inscribed  on  silk  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  and  hungup  in  the 
chief  temple  of  Jeddo  %  almost  equal 


appreciation  haa  bean  bestowed  on 
it  in  China.  The  collected  works  of 
Derchavin  were  published  at  St, 
Petersburg  during  the  closing  yeans 
of  his  life*  18X0-1816,  in  &m 
vols.,  and  they  have  gone  throurii 
many  edition*  ainoa,  Headers  as* 
siroua  of  seeing  this-  poem  (tsan*> 
lated)  wiU  find  it  in  "Lags  of  the 
Pk>u»Miiutr*W  by  Henry  Wsight, 
p.  97,  a*  well  a*  in  J.  E.  Carpenter's 
"  Penny  lUsilinis,"  vol.  ui,  p.  16U 
U  was  translated  by  Sir  John  Bow* 
ring  in  his  "  Specimens  oi  Kussian 
Poetry,"  1821-23.  S.  N. 
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fk»  Toumgf  Mint  Mtnkd  Im* 
vrovtmtnt  and  Mm*uml  Md  ffoewfr, 
J3ww**j*ew*.-- During  the  year, 
the  close  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  Beport  now  presented,  your 
Committee  feel  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  Society  has  met 
with  more  than  its  nsttel  success,  in 
the  number  of  ite  members,  the 
diversity  of  its  operations,  am}  the 
increased  advantages  it  has  been  en- 
abled to  ofter  to  its  students.  The 
Society  baring  now  completed  the 
fourteenth  year  of  its  existence,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  ite  history. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1854, 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  movement, 
our  much-esteemed  President,  Id- 
ward  Watson,  Esq.,  proposed  a 
aeries  of  weekly  Saturday  Evening 
Lectures  to  yeung  men,  on  Scienti- 
fic, Literary,  and  other  subjects  of 
interest.  A  course  of  thirteen 
Lectures  was  accordingly  delivered 
in  the  assembly  room  ef  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Aasaciation,  then 


I  in  Paradese  Streak  In  the  i 
while  a  Conunittee  wa*  elected,  and 
a.  Society  instituted  i  Ifreanng 
Classes  were  commenced,  and  a 
Library  formed.  The  Lectures 
were  oontmued;  the  attendance 
both  at  Lectures  and  Classes  he- 
casme  larger,  and  classes  for  Elocu- 
tion, Languages,  Chemistry,  and 
other  subjects  were  added  an  re- 
quired.  After  a>  time,  Primes  were 
offered  for  the  best  Drawings,  than 
an  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
students  took  place,  which  has  beam 
followed  by  Exhibitions  year  after 
rear?  each  one  giving  evidence  of 
improvement  upon  ite  predecessors. 
The  promoter*  of  this  Society  have 
had  ne>  object  to  serve  enoept  to 
benefit  young  men,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  by  the  numerous 
advantages  oftncd,  many  might 
be  induced  to  avail  themselves  oi 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded*  in 
preference  to  more  enticing  hut 
prejudicial  pumuite*  and  thua,  fcv 
leading  them  into  habits  at  dflft* 
nsnee  and  thong*  t  fid*  sss>  enabling 
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thsjnt,  to  accoma,  not  onry  mors) 
ssBnuf  workmen,  artists,  speakers 
or  winnii  vui  DOfw  inemveiw  oi 
society.  In  support  of  this  stale* 
it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Young  Ken  hare  left  our 
ty  to  occupy  distinguished 
and  honourable  position*  in  pnbllo 
and  pritato  jud. 

It  win.  be  seen  worn  the  Beport 
that  the  past  jeer  has  been  one  of 
oonaiderable  progress,  end  the  un* 
usually  large  number  of  members 
now  on  the  hooks,  the  mcreased 
■tsaniranoe  at  the  clsnes,  and  es- 
pecially, the  advantages  the  Society 
baa  acquired  by  its  recent  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Qorernment  B wanes 
and  Art  Department,  at  Booth 
TansmgtoD,  lead  to  the  confident 
anticipation  of  a  future  oaresr  of 
atflt  greater  usefulness.  There  are 
near  91  Classes  oonneeted  with  the 
Bbciaty  meeting  on  different  eYen* 
ings  at  the  rooms  in  Temple  Street, 
including  Classes  m  Art,  Science, 
Language,  and  Literature.  IWe 
additional  Cheats  hare  been  intro- 
duced since  our  last  Beport,  ris. — 
Practical  Geometry,  Chemistry, 
Building  Construction,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  Perspective.  The 
number  of  students  who  hare 
entered  the  Society  during  the  year 
is  upwards  of  55D,  Deing  an  increase 
of  about  250  orer  the  preceding 
year. 

The  actual  number  of  members 
on  the  books  for  the  year  is  564, 
with  an  areraffe  regular  attendance 
of  upwards  otSOO.  The  difference 
in  these  figures  is,  howerer,  owing 
to  the  erer  changing  circumstances 
in  which,  many  young  men  are 
placed.  The  number  of  Lectures 
oehrerad  has  not  been  so  numerous 
at  in  former  years,  the  requirements 
of  the  Classes  rendering  the  use  of 
the  Lecture  Boom  necessary.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  for  other 
reasons*  it  has  been  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  the  usual  courses  of 
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fallowing  is  aliet  of  aha 
Lectures  defivered  at  the  ooi*> 
menoement  of  the  year:— Jan.  IB. 
— Chemistry,  Mr.  J.  Bdmonds; 
Jan.  ».— On  Beading  Poetry  and 
peeking  Prose,  Mr.  J.  Bd- 
monds ;  a  course  of  ten  Lectures  en 
"The  PrmciDke  of  Arithmetic* 
was  douTored  durmi 
March,  and  the  beghmng  of  J 
by  Mr.  H.  Wateon ,  April  11.-  __ 
"The  Sea,"  Mr.  H.  Ball ,  April  18. 
— -The  Physiology  of  Nations," 
BHhu  Burritt,  Beq~  M.A.  j  May  9. 
—On  "Air  and  Wateri"  Mr.  J. 
Bdmonds. 

Tlte  Leetnre  room  has  also  been 
occupied  on  sereral  Baturday  eren- 
rage  by  the  Drawing  Glasses,  in- 
eluding  the  dass  for  sketching  from 
nssuroj  thcoTamination  of  Students 
for  Prises;  the  distribation  of 
Prises  and  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Xloeuakm  Class. 

On  thaMrd  of  May,  the  students 
in  Bnghsh,  French,  and  Arithmetic 
ware  examined  as  to  their  proflcionoy, 
and  Prises  were  awarded  to  the 
sneeessrul  competitors. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  past  year  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  connect 
the  Society  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  at  South  Benamg* 
ton.  With  this  Tiew  a  number  of 
gentlemen  were  requested  to  act  as 
a  Committee,  and  haring  knufiy 
consented,  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments were  forthwith  made,  and 
the  aid  of  weQ-qualined  Drawing 
and  Science  masters  secured! 
Since  this  rateable  addition  to  the 
Society  was  made  the  number  of 
members  has  largely  increased. 
Students  in  these  classes  are  now 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  local 
Qorernment  Science  end  Art  ex* 
animations,  including  Whitworth 
Scholarships,  Royal  Exhibitions  in 
the  School  of  Mines,  Medals, 
Quecnni    Prises,  and  Government 
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Certificates.  It  will  be  teen  from 
the  foregoingKeport  that  the  Society 
hat  done,  and  is  doing,  a  work  of 

S»t  usefulness.  Its  promoters 
ve  for  many  yean  refrained  from 
asking  aid  from  external  sources, 
but  its  operations  having  extended 
and  the  subscriptions  (which  are 
fixed  at  a  low  rate  to  suit  the  con- 
Tenience  of  young  working  men) 
being  inadequate  fully  to  meet  the 
increased  expenses,  the  Committee 
would  feel  thankful  for  donations 
to  enable  them  to  promote  and  de- 
relop  such  plans  as  the  results  of 
past  years  warrant  them  in  con- 
tinuing ;  and  thus  to  accomplish  a 
strong  desire  which  has  long  existed 
in  their  minds,  namely,  to  make 
'  this  Society  one  of  the  permanent 
Institutions  of  Birmingham.  The 
feet  that  existing  educational  Insti- 
tutions do  not  offer  sufficient  pro- 
vision to  supply  the  increasingly 
felt  wants  of  instruction  on  the 
part  of  our  young  working  men,  and 
the  statement  lately  made  public 
that  hundreds  of  young  men  are 
unable  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
Classes  of  the  Midland  Institute 
for  want  of  room,  furnish  addi- 
tional force  to  this  appeal.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  any  wiser  or 
more  efficient  mode  of  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  town  in  these  respects 
can  be  conceived  than  that  of  aiding 
Societies  which, like  this,  are  largely 
supported  by  the  payments  of  their 
members ;  indicating  on  their  part 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  secure 
its  benefits. 

The  chief  Officers  of  the  Society 
are,  Edward  Watson,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Langford ; 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  Edmonds  j  with 
a  General  Committee  of  34  gentle- 
men and  Secretary,  D.  Taylor; 
together  with  a  Special  Committee 
in  relation  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  (now  in  connection 
with  the  Society),  of  which  the 


Chairman   is  Mr.    A  Wurman   H. 
Manton,  with  a  Committee  of  nine 

gentlemen     and     Secretary,  A  . 
outhall. 

Edinburgh,  The  'Royal  Society. 
—On  the  1st  March,  The  Royal 
Societymet  in  the  Royal  Institution 
— Sir  William  Thomson,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  At 
the  request  of  the  Council,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Prof.  Allman  on  the 
gorilla  and  other  anthropomorphic 
apes  recently  acquired  by  the 
Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art. 

The  Professor  described  the 
geographical  distribution,  structure, 
and  classification  of  the  quadru- 
mana  generally,  dwelling  more 
particularly  on  those  of  the  four 
anthropomorphic  apes,  the  gibbon, 
orang,  chimpanzee,  and  gorilla. 
He  entered  into  a  comparison  be- 
tween man  and  the  apes,  and  con- 
cluded with  remarks  suggested  by 
this  comparison.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  in  physical  conforma- 
tion man  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  gorilla  or  the  ohimpanzee 
than  these  do  to  the  lower  apes. 
Must  we,  therefore,  while  the  gorilla 
and  these  lower  apes  are  included 
in  a  common  zoological  order, 
logically  unite  with  them  man  as 
another  member  of  that  order  t  I 
believe  not ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
for  this  reason,  that  while  the 
gorilla  graduates  by  intermediate 
forms  into  the  lower  monkeys, 
there  are  no  connecting  forms  yet 
discovered  between  man  and  the 
gorilla.  I  must,  notwithstanding 
the  able  advocacy  of  the  opposite 
view  by  so  acute  and  philosophic  a 
zoologist  as  Professor  Huxley,  con- 
tinue to  regard  the  biroana  as  a 
logically  constituted  order,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  quadrumana. 

In  thus  assigning  to  man  an 
order  distinct  from  that  of  the 
quadrumana*  we  must  beware  of 
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giving  to  each  a  distinction  more 
importance  than  h  deserves,  and  of 
overlooking  the  obvious  relations 
not  only  between  man  and  the  apes, 
bat  between  man  and  every  other 
mammal  And  why  should  we 
hesitate  to  recognise  these  relations 
or  feel  alarmed  or  humiliated  at 
their  discovery  P  The  grand  differ- 
ences after  all  between  man  and  the 
brutes  lie  in  psychological  pheno- 
mena, and  not  in  any  recognisable 
physical  conformation.  There  is 
no  race,  however  low,  in  which  the 
rudiments  of  the  highest  intellectual 
endowments  may  not  be  detected ; 
and  though  it  may  be  true,  what 
travellers  tell  us,  that  the  aboriginal 
Australian  cannot ,  oount  beyond 
five,  the  mot  of  his  counting  at  all 
shows  that  he  can  recognise  the 
fundamental  relation  of  number, 
and  that  he  is  gifted  with  a  faculty 
which  under  the  required  condi- 
tions of  development  may  culminate 
in  the  fluxions  of  a  Newton  or  the 
quaternions  of  a  Hamilton — a  de- 
velopment, however,  which  we 
are  not  to  look  for  in  the  individual 
or  limit  in  time,  for  it  can  only  be 
conceived  of  as  the  work  of  ages — 
as  the  operation  of  that  progress, 
slow  but  sure,  which,  after  count- 
less generations,  has  educed  the 
civilized  man  from  the  brute-like 
savage. 

Man  alone  is  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  relations  of  number.  The 
simplest  numerical  proposition 
which  it  is  possible  to  frame  is  in- 
comprehensible to  the  highest  brute. 
M  One  and  one  are  two "  involves 
an  idea  to  all  but  man  utterly  un- 
intelligible. Whilo  a  faculty  of 
imitating  gestures  and  sounds  is 
possessed  by  many  brutes,  man 
alone  has  the  power  of  what  may 
be  termed  imitative  delineation  and 
imitative  constructivenets,  or  the 
faculty  of  expressing  the  forms  of 
objects  by  drawing  and  construc- 
tion.   This  is  eminently  a  human 


faculty;  we  And  it  in  the  lowest 
and  most  degraded  savage  i  and 
almost  the  very  earliest  evidence 
we  possess  of  human  intelligence— 
the  intelligence  of  a  period  when 
man  was  as  yet  the  contemporary 
of  the  mammoth,  and  when  the 
reindeer  roamed  with  him  along 
the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees — almost 
the  earliest  evidence  we  possess  of 
the  manifestation  of  human  in- 
tellect is  to  be  found  in  portraits  of 
that  mammoth  and  of  that  reindeer 
scratched  on  fragments  of  their 
tusks  and  of  their  horns.  And  yet 
there  is  no  physical  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  animals. 
The  beak  and  the  claw  are  imple- 
ments as  effective  as  the  rude  flint- 
point  of  the  savage,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  gorilla  to  prevent  that 
flint-point  from  becoming  in  his 
hand  an  implement  of  design. 
Man  alone  anticipates  the  termina- 
tion of  life ;  he  alone  can  image  to 
himself  a  future  state,  and  approach 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  Infinite. 
Of  man  alone  it  can  be  said  that 
his  knowledge  is  cumulative — that 
the  results  of  his  intelligence  are 
progressive  and  improvable  from 
generation  to  generation.  And 
finally,  and  above  ail,  man  alone  is 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  speech, 
an  endowment  which  no  recognis- 
able difference  in  physical  structure 
can  in  any  way  explain. 

What  matter,  then,  if  man,  par- 
ticipating as  we  know  him  to  do  in 
a  common  vertebrate,  or  even  a 
common  mammal  structure,  is  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  removed 
in  his  physical  conformation  from 
the  chimpanzee,  or  the  dog,  or  the 
ox  ?  Deep  and  wide,  and  still  un- 
bridged,  is  that  chasm  which  sepa- 
rates from  them  all,  him  who  can 
carry  his  thoughts  back  into  the 
indefinite  past  and  forward  into  the 
untold  future ;  who  can  discourse 
to  us  of   what    this    world  was, 
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oouataBse  ages  b^n  it  was  jet 

tenanted  by  the  human  raoe— of 
its  ancient  aeaa  and  its  ancient  sea- 
shores, and  of  the  plants  and  the 
animals  which  inhabited  them— 
beings  which  played  their  parts  in 
the  history  of  that  old  world,  and 
then  vanished  from  its  living  forms, 
until  man's  time  in  the  great  pro- 
gress had  arrived,  and  he  became 
the  interpreter  of  the  past,  and 
called  them  once  more  into  life  from 
their' sleep  of  ages.  Or  who  can 
send  his  prophetic  vision  into  the 
fixture,  or  make  known  to  us  the 
•rents  of  the  coming  centuries; 
who  can  predict  the  arrival  of  the 
comet,  or  tell  us  of  the  moment  in 
still  remote  time  when  the  shadow 
of  our  satellite  shall  sweep  over  the 
earth,  and  can  trace  out  its  dark 
path  as  surely  as  if  he  were  but 
watching  the  shadow  of  a  oloud  as 
it  passes  over  the  mountain  sideP 
For  whom  space  no  more  than  time 
oan  raise  a  barrier  to  knowledge,  or 
render  impossible  the  determina- 
tion of  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  universe  in  regions  so  remote 
that  in  estimating  their  distances 
our  dealings  seem  almost  to  be  with 
infinity;  who  oan  give  expression 
to  his  ideas  of  beauty  in  the  Par- 
thenon of  Athens,  or  in  the  cathe- 
dral towns  of  Milan,  or  Rouen,  or 
Cologne ;  in  the  Venus  and  the 
Apollo,  and  the  Laoooon ;  in  "  The 
Last  Supper,"  which  still  throws 
a  glory  over  the  wall  of  that  old 
convent  at  Milan ;  in  "  The  Trans- 
figuration "  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
"Madonna  di  San  Sisto."  Who 
can  find  in  language  a  vehicle  for 
his  sublimest  thoughts — thoughts 
which,  when  clothed  in  words,  have 
made  immortal  the  pages  of  New  ton, 
and  Ltibnits,  and  Hamilton,  of 
Davy,  and  Faraday,  and  Oersted, 
of  Aristotle  and  of  Ouvier — who 
can  weave  these  words  into  the 
inspired  verse  of  Dante,  and  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Milton,  and  Goethe  P 


or  who,  when  needs  be*  can  bind 
them  to  the  lightning's  shaft,  and 
over  deserts  of  sand  and  mighty 
continents,  and  through  the  silent 
depths  of  the  great  ocean,  send 
them  rushing  round  the  world? 
What  matter  if,  at  the  other  side  of 
that  vast  gulf  which  separates  us 
from  every  living  thing  besides, 
we  oan  yet  recognise  a  bone  or  a 
muscle  or  a  nerve-mass  identical  in 
conformation  with  our  own — for 
still  in  the  unapproachable  charac- 
teristics of  humanity  there  is  enough 
to  awaken  within  us  gratitude  tor 
the  present  and  hope  in  the  future. 
Lord  Nkitjb  expressed  his  general 
ooncurreaoe  in  the  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Ailman.  There  was  no 
other  public  business  before  the 
Society. 

Lohdon:  TkeTietoria  Im&rte. 
—The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Vic- 
toria Institute  was  held  Feb.  1st,  at 
9,  Conduit  Street,  Begent  Street, 
Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  MJL,  Vice-pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  A  paper  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Josiah 
Irons,  author  of  "  The  Whole  Doc- 
trine of  Final  Causes," — "  Analysis 
of  Human  Responsibility."  The 
writer,  after  an  introductory  refer- 
ence to  Positivism,  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  fact  of  accounta- 
bility, which  met,  however,  must  be 
accepted.  He  showed  that  it  implies 
approbation  and  disapprobation,  and 
involves  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.; 
that  right  is  the  relation  of  appro- 
bation to  some  good,  both  the  good 
in  itself  and  in  the  doer $  that  the 
latter  implies  some  freedom,  within 
limits ;  that  approbation  and  praise, 
and  their  opposite*,  imply  contin- 
gency, or  a  possibility  of  doing  or 
of  refraining  from  doing.  The  writer 
next  examined  the  question  of 
"  God"  as  referrible  to  the  conscious 
agent ;  and  advanced  to  the  question 
of  various  kinds  of  responsibility  in 
the  social  system,  involving  the  ad- 
justment of  relations,  often  insorut* 
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able,  between  man  sod  man.  Farther, 
it  was  shown  how  some  difficulties 
are  met — (1),  in  the  pre-Christian 
philosophies  by  merging  the  right 
in  the  useful,  and  how  met  (2)  in 
modern  civilization  and  law,  by  im- 
perfect approximations  to  a  moral 
ideal,  at  best,  and  chiefly  by  utilizing 
the  religious  convictions.  Finally, 
die  need  of  a  supreme  governing 
power  was  shown  if  there  be  finite 
responsible  agency,  unless  there  be 
a  denial  of  facts.  The  paper  was 
marked  by  the  well  known  ability 
of  the  author,  and  was  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention  by  a  large 
audience.  In  the  discussion  that 
ensued  the  following  took  part:— 
Ber.  Dr.  Bigg,  James  Beddie,  Esq., 
Bar.  C.  A.  Bow,  and  Ber.  D.  Greig, 
4Co  in  the  course  of  which  many 
able  remarks  were  made. 


Yomuj  Meift  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Edinburgh.— The  Literary  Sec- 
tion held  their  annual  toirte  in  the 
Craigie  Hall.  The  President,  Mr. 
Tanee,  W.8.,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  by  several  members 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Association.  The  evening  was  very 
pleasantly  spent  in  listening  to  ad- 
ureases,  songs,  recitations,  readings, 
&&,  riven  by  the  members,  and  in 
social  intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  Report  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  this  it  was  stated,  inter 
m&a,  that  the  number  of  members 
at  present  on  the  roll  is  48.  That 
essays  have  been  read  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  viz. : — Lord  Byron ; 
Womarfs  Sphere  and  Work  in  the 
World ;  Are  the  Tendencies  of  the 
Present  Age  towards  Universal 
Goodness  ?  This  World  not  the  only 
Inhabited  Body ;  Spirit-rapping  j 
Wallace;  The  Duties  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  Free  State ;  and  Thacke- 
ray. That  the  Debates  hare  been  as 
follows : — 


Has  literature  done  more  than 
science  for  the  interests  of  mankind  P 

Ought  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  to  have  been  passed  P 

Ought  married  life  to  be  happier 
than  single  P 

Was  Hannibal  a  greater  general 
than  CfesarP 

Ought  organs  to  be  used  in  Pres- 
byterian churches  P 

Does  poetry  decline  with  the  ad* 
yanoement  of  civilization  P 

Was  Oliver  Cromwell  a  hypocrite P 

Does  the  present  multiplicity  of 
periodicals  retard  intellectual  pro- 
gress P 

Do  great  cities  conduce  to  the 
morals  and  religion  of  a  nation  P 

The  report  concluded  with  a  few 
observations,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  first : — 

The  mere  recital  of  these  titles 
expresses  very  inadequately  the  na- 
ture of  our  mimic  warfare.  We 
must  therefore  leave  you  to  imagine 
what  we  cannot  describe. 

Many  a  good,  honest,  straight- 
forward thrust  has  been  given  against 
sluggishness,  and  pride,  and  vanity. 
A  better  and  nobler  spirit  has  been 
infused  into  every  member  of  our 
section,  and  an  impulse  given  to  go 
forward  in  the  right  direction.  This 
world  is  no  place  for  dreamers,  and 
we  desire  none  such  amongst  us.  We 
wish  diligent,  persevering  fellow- 
workers.  We  look  upon  man's  ' 
exalted  position,  and  still  higher 
destiny,  and  we  feel  and  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  m  which  we  must 
fit  ourselves  for  the  great  realities  of 
life.  Time  is  winging  its  way  with 
rapid  flight,  and  human  life  is  all  too 
short  for  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. Whatever  therefore  may  be 
the  ambition  of  the  young  men  of 
the  period,  let  it  be  understood  that 
we  consider  time  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted  in  idle  pursuits,  and  in  plea- 
sures which  leave  nothing  but  a 
sting  behind. 
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Mb.Leavitt,  a  clergyman  of  New 
York,  is  the  winner  of  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Cobden  Club  for  the 

Srixe  essay  on  "  The  best  way  of 
eveloping  improved  political  and 
commercial  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States." 
The  emT  is  to  be  published  by  the 
club.  The  following  subject  has 
been  chosen  for  the  prize  essay  for 
the  annual  gold  medal  of  the  Cob- 
den Club  for  the  present  year : — 
"Free  Trade  in  its  Eelation  to  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  Great 
Britain.*'  The  essays  are  to  be 
tent  in  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bayley 
Potter,  M.  P.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Reform  Club,  London,  before  the 
1st  Jan.,  1870.  No  essay  is  to  ex- 
ceed in  length  fifty  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  or  North  American  Re- 
view.  The  committee  reserve  the 
right  of  publishing  the  successful 
essay. 

It  is  said  that  forty-five  different 
volumes  containing  notes  made  by 
Napoleon  I.,  at  St.  Helena,  have 
been  found  among  the  family 
papers  of  Princess  Baciocchi. 

An  edition  of  James  Mill's 
"  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind  "  with  notes  illustra- 
live  and  critical  by  George  Grote, 
Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Findlater, 
editor  of  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia t 
and  by  his  son,  J.  S.  Mill,  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  press,  in 
two  vols.;  8vo. 

An  important  work  on  "  Congre- 
gationalism," being  six  essays  on 
the  several  relations  of  Noncon- 
formity, in  the  manner  of  the 
"Essays  and  Reviews  "Jis  announced. 

Robert  Williams  has  been  for 
sometime  engaged  on  a  new  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  Ethios,  appa- 
rently in  disftat  is  faction  with  the 
annotated  and  commented  transla- 


tion, not  long  ago  given  to  British 
thinkers  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
now  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

A  History  of  Norman  Kings,  by 
Thomas  Cobbe,  may  be  looked  for 
at  an  early  date. 

J.  P.  Collier  has  reprinted,  in  his 
yellow  series,  all  the  pamphlets  con- 
nected with  the  Nash  and  Harvey 
controversy  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

Mr.  Catlin,  the  prairie  traveller, 
has  a  work  on  "  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains "  in  preparation. 

Sam,  John,  Vander  Bergh,  the 
Flemish  poet,  who  died  recently, 
has  left  behind  him  a  translation  of 
Enoch  Arden,  which  will  be  pub* 
lished  shortly. 

The  Marnix  Association  has  re- 
solved on  the  publication  of  all  the 
documents  connected  with  the  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  Netherlands. 

"Short  Studies  in  English,"  a 
collection  of  essays,  is  to  be  issued 
by  Richard  Morris,  as  an  Avant- 
Courier  to  his  projected  English 
Grammar,  historically  considered. 

G.  W.  Edgington  has  issued  VoL 
I.  of  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey 
in  blank  verse,  as  a  companion  to 
Earl  Derby's  Iliad. 

The  property  in  Halfway,  Irvine, 
N.B.,  comprising  the  house  in 
which  James  Montgomery,  "the 
Christian  poet,"  was  born,  and  the 
Moravian  chapel  in  which  his 
father  preached,  havte  been  brought 
to  public  sale,  and  bought  by  Mr. 
Maxwell  Dick,  bookseller.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Dick  has  made 
the  purchase  for  the  Irvine  Burns 
Club,  the  members  of  which  had 
some  time  ago  expressed  a  desire  to 
secure  the  buildings,  and  maintain 
them  in  good  repair,  in  memoriam 
Ayrshire's  Christian  Burns. 


Sin  l^ilosap^  nf  politics, 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

"  Hake  high  majesty  look  like  itsahV'— JSkaksptar*. 

Politics  is,  acknowledged ly,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  those 
subjects  upon  whioh  human  a  peculation  can  be  employed.  To 
bring  Experience  and  Theory  into  harmony,  and  to  show  how,  the 
incidents  and  accidents  of  history  notwithstanding,  Polities  is  not  a 
mere  empirical  and  experimental  but  a  truly  inductive  and  de- 
ductive science,  are  tasks  not  perhaps  easy  of  accomplishment.  But 
if  patient  reflection,  careful  reading,  and  consistent  thought.are 
applied  to  the  topics  that  arise  in  the  course  of  considering  "  the 
Philosophy  of  Politics,"  some  good  results  should  surely  be  gained ; 
and  even  if  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  sereral  difficulties  that 
show  themselves  may  not  be  attained,  some  part  of  the  results  may 
probably  be  beneficial  to  those  who  pursue  the  speculations  under* 
taken,  in  a  thoughtful  spirit.  Either  some  matter  tending  to  set 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  a  proper  light  shall  be  brought  forward, 
or,  at  least,  a  given  pathway  of  thought  having  been  explored,  shall 
be  shown  to  be  ineffective  in  leading  to  the  right  and  proper  end 
of  speculatiye  toil.  We  dare  not  profens  that  ws  have  reached 
absolute  truth,  but  we  do  profess  to  have  attempted  to  carry  from 
thought  to  thought,  as  each  occurred,  such  light  as  our  powers  of 
reasoning  could  supply,  and  to  have  exposed  each  to  sncn  tests  as 
logic  suggested. 

The  object  of  these  papers  is  not  to  bring  forward  all  that  may 
be  said  on,  and  so  to  exhaust  the  topics  under  review,  nor  to 
advance  dogmatical  opinions  upon  them,  but  to  place  before  the 
reader  such  ideas  as  seem  to  bear  most  directly  on  the  object  in 
view,  and  so  to  suggest  and  produce  reflections  whioh  may  tend  to 
promote  the  intelligent  study  of  political  questions.  This  we  ex- 
plained in  our  introductory  paper,  and  in  our  subsequent  articles 
on  "  The  State "  and  "  Citizenship "  we  have  endeavoured  to 
adhere  to  our  programme.  We  now  require  to  consider  the 
embodied  power  of  tie  State,  the  corporate  aud  tutelary  authority 
issuing  from,  and  ultimately  depending  upon  the  citizens,  yet 
operating  for  their  repression,  control,  and  subjection;  in  other 
words,  the 

"Power, 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  Majesty  " 

The  affirmative  force  of  a  nation,  the. sum  of  its  determinations, 
and  the  distinct  purpose  which  a  State  has  in  view  at  any  riven 
1869.  T 
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time  require  realization.  To  this  end  they  most  be  effectively 
concentrated  and  unified,  must  hare  a  centre  of  action,  and  a 
trustworthy  mainspring,  by  which  the  civic  intents  may  be  set  to 
work  and  kept  working  so  as  to  effect  the  aims  in  view.  To  this 
we  give  the  name  of  Sovereignty.    It  is 

"  That  spirit  upon  whose  spirit  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many."     .     .    "  It  is  a  massy  wheel 
Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  large  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoined." 

It  is  the  fixed  point  from  and  on  which  power  works.  To  adjust 
efforts  to  obstacles  constitutes  effective  power,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  supreme  power  of  States  to  lead  the  free,  active  forces  of 
its  members  to  such  manifestations  as  agree  with  the  ends  of  the 
organization  of  the  society,  to  restrain  from  all  or  any  sort  of 
acts  which  may  impede  progress  towards  that  end.  Sovereignty  is 
State  force  and  mastery.  It  is  originative  and  executive,  and  is 
the  main  efficacy  by  which  the  moral  world  is  advanced.  It  is,  in 
reality,  a  positive,  affirmative,  manageable  centre  of  activity  ;  the 
nation's  concentrated  strength  and  the  pith  and  sinew  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  translates  determining  into  doing,  absorbs  deliberation 
and  transforms  it  into  practical  action.  It  is  the  continuous  re- 
ceiver and  distributor  of  the  vital  force  of  civil  life,  "  the  drill- 
serjeant,"  to  use  a  Carlyleism,  of  the  State.  Such  sovereignty  is 
looked  at  in  the  abstract.  Independent,  originating,  governing, 
controlling,  exciting,  executive  power  or  force,  make  it  a  causative 
energy.  In  the  concrete,  sovereignty  takes  many  subdivisions  of 
signification.  "  Hence  historians  and  other  writers,  in  describing 
the  acts  of  a  government,  often  use  such  expressions  as  monarch, 
king,  sovereign,  prince  interchangeably,  as  if  they  exactly  corre- 
sponded with  one  another  and  were  convertible  terms.  A  farther 
variety  is  likewise  sought  in  metaphors,  as  crown,  sceptre,  throne," 
&o.  But  these,  though  answering  well  enough  in  ordinary  cases, 
especially  to  enable  the  writer  "  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  recurrent 
phrases,  do  not,  in  scientific  composition,  keep  the  mind  sufficiently 
fixed  on  the  main  idea  of  chief— because  concentrated  and  recog- 
nised—force and  supreme  power.  Looked  at,  philosophically,  as  a 
prime  force  and  first  cause  in  State-craft,  sovereignty  implies  and 
suggests  much  that  it  does  not  include  or  bring  out  by  its  associa- 
tions when  considered  as  an  element  of  practical  existence.  But 
we  must  get  hold  of  the  pure  idea  of  sovereignty  in  Philosophic 
Politics  before  we  are  able  to  form  any  theory ;  when  we  come  to 
concrete  applications,  it  will  take  on  conditioning  characteristics  as 
readily  and  easily  as  the  perfect  circles  of  theoretical  geometry 
adapt  themselves  to  practical  architecture  and  mechanics.  Sove- 
reignty, when  thought  of  in  its  essence,  is  free  power,  force  con- 
centrated yet  independent.  When,  however,  it  becomes  concrete 
as  an  element  of  a  State,  it  beoemes  conditioned  by  the  end  held 
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is  view  by  the  State  when  incorporating  it,  and  to  lose*  its  indev 
pcndcnco  and  freedom  by  contracting  an  alliance  in  which  a  given 
purpose  prevails.  Sovereignty  then  resigns  its  freeness  of  force, 
and  engages  to  employ  itself  in  developing  the  State,  in  quieksnring 
and  widening  civilisation,  and  the  3tate  consents  to  the*  conocnira- 
tion  and  invigoration  of  its  forces  by  adopting  sovereignty  as  one 
of  the  agents  of  civilization.  Bach  conditions  the  other,  as  we  snail 
sec  in  the  sequel. 

Sovereignty  signifies  supreme  power.  Etymologically  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Low  Latin  of  the  Middle  Age*.  Dncange  gives 
supranms,  formed  from  enprtt,  after  the  model  of  svper**  from 
emper.  Supra  means  "  on  the  upper  tide,  above,  beyond,  or  over;" 
swpranus  being  above,  beyond,  or  predominant  over  all.  Front 
this  word  we  get  the  Italian  musical  term  soprano,  the  highest  of 
the  voices,  treble,  and  by  mntation  of  p  into  v  tovr+no,  the  highest 
in  position,  chief—  as  in  Milton's  "  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,"  line  60:— 

w  As  if  they  smnely  knew  their  Sot  ran  Lord  was  by ;  " 

and  in  Coleridge's  "  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Yale  of  Cliamonni/ ' 
line  3  :— 

"  Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?     Bo  long  he  se^ras  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  Sovran  (Kingly)  Blanc!" 

Our  common  word,  sovereign,  comes  to  us  through  the  French 
souverain.  from  svpranum  regnum,  and  thus  the  modern  spelling  is 
accounted  for.  Sovereignty,  as  regards  a  State,  signifies  independ- 
ence of  external  coercive  authority,  the  possession  of  self-sustaining 
and  self-go verntng  power,  internal  autonomy.  Men  aggregated  into 
communities  must  vest  their  power  really,  officially,  representa- 
tively, or  formally  in  some  distinct,  supreme,  recognisable,  and 
responsible  chief,  and  in  regard  to  this  real  or  delegated  predomi- 
nance, headship,  or  primacy  among  men,  the  person  is  said  to  bold 
the  sovereignty,  to  be  sovereign,  to  possess  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment,  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as  being  the  origin*!  and  source  of 
all  the  power,  authority  and  honour,  belonging  to  the  State* 

"  The  only  way,"  says  Hobbes>  "  to  erect  such  a  common  power 
as  may  be  able  to  defend  them  (*.*.,  the  members  of  a  common* 
wealth)  from  the  invasion  of  foreigners  and  the  injuries  of  one 
another,  and  thereby  to  secure  them  in  such  sort  as  that  by  their  own 
industry  and  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth  they  may  nourish  themselves 
and  lire  contentedly,  is  to  confer  all  their  power  and  strength  upon 
one  man  or  upon  one  assembly  of  men,  that  may  reduce  all  their 
wills,  by  plurality  of  voices,  unto  one  will ;  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  to  appoint  one  man  or  assembly  of  men  to  bear  their  person, 
and  every,  one  to  own  and  acknowledge  himself  to  be  author  of 
whatsoever  he  that  beareth  their  person  shall  act,  o»  cense  to  be 
acted,  in  those  things  which  concern  tits  common  peace  and  safety, 
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and  therein  to  submit  their  wills  every  one  to  his  will,  and  their 
judgments  to  his  judgment.  This  is  more  than  consent  or  concord, 
it  is  a  real  unity  of  them  all,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  made  by 
corenant  of  every  man  with  every  man,  in  such  manner  as  if  every 
man  were  to  say  to  every  man— I  authorize  and  give  up  my  right  of 
governing  myseff  to  this  man,  or  to  this  assembly  of  men,  on  this 
condition — that  thou  give  up  thy  right  to  him  and  authorize  all  hie 
actions  in  like  manner.  j3y  this  authority,  given  him  by  every 
particular  man  in  the  commonwealth,  he  hath  the  use  of  so  much 
power  and  strength  conferred  on  him  that,  by  terror  thereof,  he  is 
enabled  to  perform  the  wills  of  them  all,  to  peace  at  home  and 
mutual  aid  against  their  enemies  abroad.  And  in  him  consisteth 
the  essence  of  the  commonwealth,  which,  to  define  it,  is  oneperson9 
of  whose  acts  a  great  multitude,  by  mutual  covenants  one  with 
another,  have  made  themselves,  every  one,  the  author,  to  the  end  he 
may  use  the  strength  and  means  of  them  all,  as  he  shall  think  ex- 
peaientfor  their  peace  and  common  defence. 
.  And  he  that  carrieth  this  person  is  called  sovereign,  and  is  said  to 
have  sovereign  power,  and  every  one  besides  to  be  his  subject**  * 

"  Civil  society  is  impossible  except  under  the  sway  of  common 
rules  of  action  or  denned  laws,  and  these  laws  must  not  only  be 
enforceable  on  each,  but  the  right  so  to  enforce  them  must  be 
vested  in  some  specially  recognised  member  or  members  of  the 
community." 

"Those  members  of  the  community  whose  office  it  thus  is  to  enforce 
the  rules  through  which  the  community  subsists,  are,  for  this  pur* 
pose,  invested  with  rights— termed  the  rights  of  Government.  Tha 
possessor  of  these  rights  is  said  to  have  authority  in  the  community. "t 

The  supreme  authority  in  a  community,  to  whom  the  ultimate 
enforcement  of  the  powers  of  the  State  are.  confided,  is  (under 
whatever  name  he  may  be  spoken  of)  the  Sovereign. 

"The  acts  of  the  State  are  those  in  which  the  members  of  the  State, 
accordiug  to  their  respective  positions,  share,  at  least  by  assent  and  sym- 
pathy, it  not  by  joint  action."  "  The  existence  of  a  State  is  continuous, 
and  its  moral  character  is,  in  like  manner,  continuous.  Its  acts  must  have 
a  coherence.  Its  life  is  its  history,  and  in  its  present  acts  it  must  have  a 
regard  to  its  past  history  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  vital  connection  of  one 
period  with  another.  The  State  may  reform  its  conduct  and  improve  its 
views,  and  it  may  do  this  rapidly  and  even  suddenly,  but  it  must  preserve 
some  identity  through  the  change,  else  the  State's  moral  agency  vanishes  in 
the  supposed  reformation.  If  each  person  who  successively  occupied  the 
place  of  Governor  might  at  once  proclaim  his  own  views  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  State,  the  act  would  be  of  little  or  no  value,  since  the  proclamation 
of  to-day  might  be  superseded  by  a  contrary  one  to-morrow.*']: 

*  ITobbes*  Leviathan,  part  ii.,  chap.  17,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  157. 
t  WheweWs  Elements  of  Morality  including  roily,  Vol  i.,  Book  IL, 
•hap.  6,  p.  117. 
J  Ibid.  Vol.  ii,  Bosk  V.,  c)  a?.  3,  p.  184-5.     , 
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This  shows  clearly  that  the  continuity  of  a  nation's  life  and 
history  depends  on  its  progress  and  its  laws,  not  on  the  arbitrary 
actions  of  its  nominal  or  even  its  real  chief,  and  proves  that  law  is 
the  ultimate  sovereign— -the  guide  of  the  chief,  the  controller  of 
citizens,  the  arbiter  of  rights,  and  the  preserver  of  States. 

Originally,  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  sovereignty  took  its 
rise  in  the  suggestions  of  the  patriarchate : — that  the  headship  of 
nations  bore  an  analogy  to  the  father  of  a  family,  extended  after- 
wards to  a  tribe,  and  thence  to  all  the  servants,  indwellers,  and 
connections  of  the  tribe.  This  headship,  or  chieftaincy,  would  be 
lovingly  obeyed  and  lovingly  administered,  the  considerations  of 
policy  being  such  as  would  meet  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe  and  their  dependants,  and  would  secure 
the  hearty  enforcement  of  all  its  members.  Though  having  its  root 
in  the  affections  of  the  family,  and  practically  a  despotism,  it 
would  be,  through  the  sense  of  relationship  between  chief  and  tribe- 
subject  in  general,  a  tyranny  tempered  with  lore  in  its  administra- 
tion and  supported  by  affection  in  those  who  were  under  dominion. 
Natural  feeling  would  prompt  kindly  and  considerate  treatment 
in  the  superior,  and  enlist  the  best  spirits  in  the  tribe  to  submission 
and  respect.  Common  counsel  would  not  unfrequently  be  taken 
with  those  who  stood  nearest  in  relationship  to  the  patriarch,  or 
who  were  recommended  to  him  as  wise  in  regard  to  the  matter 
under  consideration,  while  kindly  remonstrance  concerning  special 
decisions  would  secure  exemption  from  obedience  or  a  repeal  of  the 
injurious  legislation.  80  long  as  the  sense  of  brotherhood  pre- 
vailed among  a  tribe,  the  patriarchal  government  would  be  a 
sovereignty  of  might,  excellence,  and  suitability.  But  when  that 
failed  and  the  ties  of  affectionate  rulership  ana  subserviency  were 
broken  by  accident  or  necessity,  the  patriarchate  would  cease  to  be 
possible  as  an  original  form  of  government,  commending  itself  to 
men's  minds  and  commanding  submission  from  those  who  were 
nominally  under  the  sway  of  such  chieftaincy.  This  is  most  pro- 
bably the  Bounce  whence  the  idea  of  "the  divine  right  of  kings"  has 
been  received.  The  family  is  a  divine  institution,  and  the  ruler- 
ship  of  the  family  is  naturally  and  properly  vested  in  the  parents, 
ana  especially  as  sovereign  power  in  the  father  and  as  sovereign 
love  in  the  mother.  The  extension  of  the  family  relations  to  those 
of  the  tribe  or  race  appears  to  be  not  only  politic  but  inevitable ; 
for  marriage  and  kindred  complicate  life  and  society.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  they  weaken  the  natural  bonds  of  allegiance,  and  intro- 
duce tendencies  to  divergence,  insubordination,  disputes  regarding 
obedience  and  power,  sometimes  leading  to  co-ordinate  claims,  con- 
flicting jurisdiction,  and  contentions  as  to  the  see t  of  power.  In 
such  circumstances  two  modes  of  settlement  alone  seem  possible, 
namely  (1),  a  contract  regulative  of  the  causes  and  terms  of  the 
sovereignty  claimed  and  the  obedience  promised,  and  (2)  the 
forcible  assertion  of  the  right  to  govern  successfully,  upheld  against 
opposing  claimants  and  effectively  maintained  over  those  who  are 
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declared  to  be  under  obligation  to  pive  suit  and  service.  The 
former  suggests  the  social  contractor  institutional  sovereignty, and 
the  latter  bring*  before  us  the  idea  of  government  by  conquest  or 
acquiaitional  sovereignty. 

Of  a  social  contract  the  main  end,  so  far  as  concerns  the  subjects, 
is,  of  course,  security  of  life,  person,  property,  and  so  much  of 
freedom  as  is  compatible  with  Uie  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  mutual  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  compact.  This  implies  (1) 
an  agreement  to  form  a  community,  commonwealth,  or  state, 
wherein,  by  mutual  covenant,  the  contracting  parties  undertake  to 
live  and  labour  together  upon  certain  conditions.  This  is  the  pact 
if  union.  But  it  requires,  moreover  (2),  an  agreement  to  place  the 
•upreme  power  of  the  whole  multitude  for  defence  against  enemies, 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  submission  among 
the  citizens  in  the  hands  of  one  chief,  as  formal  head,  which  may  be 
denominated  the  pact  of  submission.  To  this  must  be  added  (3)  an 
undertaking  by  the  person  or  persons  on  whom  the  supreme  power 
j*  conferred  to  promote  the  public  good  according  to  the  form  or 
mode  involved  in  the  provisions  of  union ;  and  this  may  be  called 
the  pact  of  sovereignty.  We  do  not  assert  that  all  these  points 
have  ever  been  historically  and  consciously  laid  down  in  explicit 
terms  and  in  definite  form,  but  we  cannot  conceive  a  social  contract 
real  or  implied,  as  a  ground  for  the  institution  of  a  government 
which  would  not  involve,  in  the  progress  of  itp  development,  these 
considerations  and  covenants,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  subjects, 
but  also  in  favour  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  long  run  and  issue 
of  events. 

The  acquisition  of  sovereignty  by  force  has,  if  we  may  believe 
history,  been  much  more  frequent  among  men  than  the  institution 
of  it  by  contract.  Conquest  has,  in  all  ages,  had  a  glow  of  glory 
shed  over  it,  and  war  has  been  one  of  humanity's  mighty  means  of 
change.  The  sword  has  always  been  recognised  as  giving  indis- 
putable title  deeds  to  sovereignty.  Probably  the  earliest  mani- 
festations of  the  might  of  conquest  arose  out  of  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  the  patriarchal  relation  in  the  midst  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  by  intermarriage,  immigration,  extension  of  terri- 
tory, and  the  progress  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  luxury.  Power 
is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  of  luxuries  in  itself,  but,  as  the 
means  of  attaining  almost  every  other  luxury,  it  possesses  singular 
fascinations  for  men.  The  love  of  power  is  perhaps  the  most  active 
propensity  of  men.  In  the  form  of  war,  force  becomes  one  of  the 
simplest  of  arbiters  in  regard  to  the  fortune  of  states  and  their 
sovereigns.  Force  is  one  of  the  ultimate  powers  of  humanity,  and 
is  uracil  more  easily  wielded  and  phal&nxed  than  argument  and 
moral  right.  Hence  the  sword  has  often  opened  up  a  thort  cut  to 
the  throfce,  and  the  right  of  conquest  has  generally  been  perforce 
admitted  to  be  a  good  and  sufficient  title  to  sovereign  power,  so 
long  as  it  remains  unchallengeable  by  a  greater  and  more  peremptory 
ioree  than  it  can  bring  into  the  field. 
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Sovereignty  it  acquired  by  foree  when,  in  eonseqaenoe  ofplsejaf 
men  under  fear  of  death  or  in  terror  of  bondage,  or  of  bringing 
them  into  danger  of  stripes,  exile,  poverty,  capture,  and  enforced 
servitude,  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  are  oompelled  to  come 
under  the  yoke  of  the  eonqueror  and  aubmit  to  the  will  of  the 
victor,  and  so  are  put  under  the  necessity  of  authorizing,  per* 
mittinp,  and  enduring  every  act  and  determination  of  him  who  has 
vanquished  the  country  or  those  who  have  forcefully  intruded  on 
their  lives,  liberty,  and  former  civil  state.  The  sovereignty 
attained  by  war,  however,  is  most  usually  maintained  by  some 
show  of  moral,  legal,  or  hereditary  right*  *ud  may  also  be  said,  in 
the  long-run  and  up-shot,  to  involve  a  contract  of  submission  te 
the  claim  of  the  victor  in  the  performance  of  oertain  duties,  and  a 
compact  of  sovereignty  in  so  far  as  that,  on  these  duties  being 
rightly  performed,  the  conqueror  and  lord  shall  observe  oertain 
conditions  towards  those  who  obey,  which,  by  perpetuity  of  endur- 
ance, become  restraints  on  the  original  power  of  the  sovereign' 
and  rights  on  the  part  of  the  subjects.  In  this  way  it  is  that  society 
cements  itself  by  bonds  of  alliance,  associates  and  consooiatea 
rights  and  duties,  and,  as  a  condition  of  submitting  to  the  con- 
straints of  civil  life,  insists  on  the  recognition  of  certain  restraints, 
under  real  or  implied  agreement,  on  the  exercise  of  sovereignpcwer. 
"  Dominion  acquired  by  conquest,  or  victory  in  war,"  says  Hobbta, 
"  is  that  which  some  writers  call  despotical,  from  despotes,  which 
aignifieth  lord  or  master*  and  is  the  dominion  of  a  master  over 
a  servant.  And  this  dominion  is  then  acquired  to  the  victor,  whan 
the  vanquished,  to  avoid  the  present  stroke  of  death,  covenanteth 
either  in  express  words,  or  by  other  sufficient  signs  of  the  will,  that 
mo  long  as  his  life  and  the  liberty  of  the  body  are  allowed  to  him, 
the  victor  shall  have  the  use  thereof  at  his  pleasure."*  Even  in  this 
ease,  however,  the  sovereign  gradually  ceases  to  be  the  absolute  and 
unconditional  master  of  his  subjects,  and  forbears  to  regard  them 
as  his  goods  and  chattels,  as  instruments  or  insensient  things  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  pleasure.  Habits  are  formed,  customs  arise, 
forms  of  intercourse  are  instituted,  and  these  concrete  into  generally 
acknowledged  rights,  consequent  on  the  proper  performance  of 
certain  duties.  Thus  a  sort  of  social  contract  is,  in  reality,  entered 
into  by  implication,  and  even  a  despot  withholds  his  hand  from 
tyrannous  oppression  gratuitously,  and  inspires  a  kind  of  reve- 
rential obedience,  in  reciprocation  of  the  customary  forms  of  life 
allowed  in  his  dominions,  and  the  understood  coincidence  of  a 
given  course  of  treatment  with  a  given  course  of  conduct,  whether 
friendly  or  the  reverse. 

Thus,  under  every  form  of  sovereignty,  we  see  law  emerging  aa 
the  ultimate  and  conditioning  element  of  social  life,  as  the  regulator 
alike  of  the  rights  of  the  chief  and  the  duties  of  subordinates,  the 
magisterial  and  efficacious  arbiter  of  oower  and  obedience,  of  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  and  the  citizen.  In  the  patriarchate, 
•  Leviathan,  part  ii.,  oh.  20.      Hobbes'  Works,  voL  iiL,  p.  188. 
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perhaps,  the  law  of  love— lore  as  the  family  bond  of  mankind — 
predominated ;  in  despotism  the  law  of  force ;  and  in  constitution- 
alism the  law  of  utility.  Bat  in  all,  we  notice  the  gradual  assimilation 
of  all  the  various  conditions  of  life  into  fixed  and  definite  forms, 
and  either  constituting  in  themselves,  or  by  mutual  concurrence 
have  the  force  of  laws.  These  form  a  check  on  the  rebellious 
tendencies  of  the  people,  and  on  the  tyrannous  or  exceptional 
exercise  of  power  by  the  monarch ;  both  the  security  and  guarantee 
for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  power,  and  the  ground  and  condition  of 
willing  submission.  Law  has  two  great  auxiliaries  to  insist  on  its 
definiteness  and  impartiality.  The  first  is  the  need  for  determining 
the  balance  of  interests  in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  second,  the 
growth  and  progress  of  public  opinion.  The  conflict  of  interests 
necessitates  some  general  forms  and  means  of  deciding  upon  and 
balancing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  peace  ana  seours 
justice.  On  these  decisions,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  depend, 
public  opinion  deliberates ;  and  with  the  progress  and  development 
of  a  healthy  public  opinion,  law  is  improved,  and  power  and  popular 
rights  are  reconciled.  Thus  law  acquires  a  unanimous  sovereignty 
over  nations,  and  monarohs  not  only  govern  according  to  but  are 
ruled  by  it. 

"  States,  like  individuals,  have  a  continuous  existence;  a  series 
of  purposes  and  actions ;  a  connected  course  of  being ;  a  life." 
The  State  is  a  unity  and  a  permanency ;  not  only  a  collection  of 
individuals,  but  of  individuals  possessing  relative  rights,  and 
performing  correlative  duties;  and  so  forming  a  community  in 
which  property,  life,  condition,  privilege,  municipality,  family,  &c., 
are  regulated  by  defined  law.  Law  is  the  authority  and  magistrate 
of  civil  life.  Law  is  sovereignty.  There  is  no  power  in  a  State 
above  law ;  all  power  is  according  to  law,  and  must  be  conform- 
able therewith.  The  Sovereign  is  the  representative  of  the  law, 
which  is  supreme  over  all  persons  and  authorities  within  a  State. 
The  law  contains  the  expressed  will  of  the  State.  The  will  of  the 
State  overrules  that  of  any  one  forming  part  of  it ;  and  hence  that 
will  is  enforceable  by  penal  sanctions.  These  desires  issuing  by 
due  determination  from  the  State,  the  sovereign  authority  is  bound 
to  see  observed  and  carried  out ;  and  hence  law  is  also  the  guide 
and  condition  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  While  enforcing  law, 
impartially  and  discreetly,  obedience  and  submission  are  due, 
and  worthily  so.  When  neglecting  to  comply  with  or  to  enforce 
the  laws  properly  enacted  of  the  State,  the  Sovereign  possesses, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  no  right  to  compel 
submission.  The  actual  historical  idea  of  sovereignty  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  and  steady  as  that  which  theory  advances.  The 
position,  powers,  revenues,  mode  of  election  or  succession,  and 
other  circumstances  of  office  and  its  tenure,  have  been  so  far  from 
uniform,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  proposition 
regarding  these  things  that  will  hold  true  of  ail  or  of  the  greater 
part.    It  might  serve  some  good  purpose,  however,  in  the  clearing 
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up  of  the  comprehension  of  history,  were  we  to  notice  here  iome  of 
the  more  ordinary  mistake*  made  concerning  sovereignty  by 
ordinary  readers. 

In  popular  discourse  and  common  composition  royalty  is  treated 
of  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  sovereignty,  and  a  king  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sovereign  without  any  reference  to  whether  he  possesses  the 
supreme  power,  or  exercises  only  a  part  of  it ;  bat  royalty  is  a  term 
of  statu*  and  rank,  not  necessarily  indicative  of  investiture  with 
any  determinate  political  function*  ;  it  is  a  title  denoting  dignity 
of  position,  not  might  or  majesty  of  power.  A  royal  person  is  not 
necessarily  one  who  is  reigning,  and  the  duties  cf  persons  bearing 
♦his  title  have  varied  and  do  vary  from  the  mere  bearing  of  this 
honorary  designation,  to  the  performance  of  most  of,  if  not  all  the 
Amotions  of  supreme  political  government.  This  depends  on 
historic  accident  and  change,  and  these  and  other  elements  of 
confusion  tend  to  unsettle  in  the  minds  of  men  the  grounds  which 
determine  the  difference  between  royalty  and  sovereignty. 

Again :  Monarchy  is  not  unfrequently  employed  as  a  synonym 
for  sovereignty ;  and  this  might  be  an  exact  equivalent  if  States 
were  always  placed  under  the  supreme  power  of  one  person ;  for 
monarchy  (from  mono*,  one,  and  arcke,  government)  properly 
signifies  the  government  of  a  single  individual.  The  sovereign 
power,  however,  as  in  republics,  is  often  shared  by  a  few  (which 
constitutes  an  oligarchy),  and  not  unfrequently  is  entirely  based 
on  the  wish  of  the  people  (in  which  case  it  forms  a  democracy), 
and  even  in  monarchies  (so-called)  the  sovereign  power  is  some- 
times vested  in  one  purely,  absolutely,  and  unconditionally,  and 
at  other  times  it  is  what  is  called  limited,  constitutional,  or  mixed, 
in  which  the  sovereignty  rests  with  the  king  and  his  responsible 
advisers,  the  former  being  representatively  the  executive  of  the 
nation  and  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  latter  being  really  the 
dispensers  of  patronage,  the  performers  of  the  national  will,  and 
the  promoters  of  civilization  within  the  realm. 

The  existing  usage,  issuing  as  it  does  from  the  accidents  of 
history,  appears  to  be  difficult  of  explanation ;  but  if  we  rightly 
interpret  the  events  by  which  the  present  has  been  brought  about, 
we  snail  find  that  sufficient  reasons  have  arisen  in  the  course  of 
ages  to  change  the  current  usages  of  statesmanship,  and  to  make  a 
reconstruction  of  the  idea  of  sovereignty  advisable,  and  a  change 
in  the  thing  itself  advantageous. 

"  When  the  representative  is  one  man,  then  is  the  commonwealth 
a  Monarchy  ;  when  an  assembly  of  all  that  will  come  together, 
then  it  is  a  Democracy,  or  popular  commonwealth;  when  an 
assembly  of  a  part  only,  then  it  is  called  an  Aristocracy.  Other 
kinds  of  commonwealth  there  can  be  none;  for  either  one,  or 
more,  or  all,  must  have  the  sovereign  power,  which  I  have  shown 
to  be  indivisible,  entire. 

"  There  be  other  names  of  government  in  the  histories  and  books 
of  policy,  as  tyranny  and.  oligarchy;  but  they  are  not  the  names 
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of  other  formi  of  government,  bat  of  the  bum  forms  miaUfeed. 
For  they  that  are  discontented  under  monarchy,  oall  it  tyranny  ; 
and  they  that  are  displeased  with  aristocracy,  call  it  oligarchy;  ao 
also,  they  which  find  themselves  grieved  under  a  democracy,  call  it 
anarchy,  which  signifies  want  of  government ;  and  yet,  I  think,  no 
man  believes  that  want  of  government  is  any  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment ;  nor  by  the  same  reason  ought  they  to  believe  that  the 
government  is  of  one  kind  when  they  like  it,  and  another  when 
they  mislike  it,  or  are  oppressed  by  the  governors."  * 

Thus  we  see  that  not  only  may  the  same  words  have  dissimilar 
meanings,  but  not  unfrequently  dissimilar  meanings  are  included 
under  the  same  words.  These  things  greatly  embarrass  all — but 
especially  political — speculation. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  conditions  applicable  to 
modern  sovereignty : — 

I.*  The  sovereign  power  is  derived  from  and  is  representative 
only  of  the  laws  of  the  State ;  that  is  the  will  of  the  citizens  duly 
expressed  and  promulgated.  Of  the  organic  unity,  the  State,  the 
Sovereign  is  the  formal  and  efficient  agent  and  chief. 

2.  The  best  is  the  right  sovereignty.  To  this  consideration,  if 
test  be  required,  all  claimants  must  submit.      Sovereignty  is 

nuired  for  behoof  of  the  State ;  the  State  is  not  instituted  for 
oof  of  the  Sovereign.  That  which  best  effects  the  purposes  of 
civil  life,  according  to  the  expressed  or  implied  will  of  the  State, 
is  the  right  sovereignty.  Unless  a  given  sovereignty  possesses 
the  natural,  moral,  legal,  and  peculiar  qualifications  requisite  for 
the  maintenance,  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  according 
to  its  given  constitution,  the  civic  life  of  the  State  is  jeopardized, 
and  the  very  intention  of  sovereignty  is  frustrated. 

3.  Sovereignty  ought  to  restrain  itself,  or  be  restricted  to  what 
it  can  thoroughly  accomplish  and  achieve ;  especially  ought  it  to 
reserve  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  of  morals,  and  of  right. 
Neither  ought  it  to  press  unduly  on  the  subject's  ability  to  obey, 
lest  obedience  be  transformed  into  resistance. 

4.  Sovereignty  ought  to  be  rigidly  confined  to  the  enforcement 
and  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  State  oyer  which  it  exercises 
authority,  and  ought  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  government  and 
sovereignty  of  other  States,  unless  in  just  and  proper  time,  place, 
circumstance,  and  condition. 

Sovereign  power  implies  all  the  might  and  authority  which  are 
essential  to  the  government  of  men  in  civil  communities  with  civil 
rights.  These  may  be  briefly  exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  form : 

1  Honorary  or  Ornamental 


Sovereignty  is  either  - 


1  Formal  <    2  Representative 

(    3  Katificatory 

Sl°Executive 


[   4°Prerogatival 
*  Hobbes'  Leviathan,  part  ii.,  ch.  19.    Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  171. 
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Sovereignty  »  exercised  in  a  threefold  form,  in,  over,  and  of  a 
nation.  Formal  sovereignty  includes  the  right  of  taking  the  chief 
place  on  all  state  occasions,  of  receiving  homage  and  recognition 
at  the  source  of  ho o our  and  privilege,  and  of  being  invested  with 
insignia  of  power  and  dominion.  On  State  occasions  the  Sovereign 
represents,  acts  for,  and  is  recognised  by  the  nation  as  imperson- 
ating and  being  in  regard  to  international  transactions,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  State  itself.  Hence  the  sovereign  power 
ratifies  all  treaties,  alliances,  honours,  appointments,  laws  and 
privileges  in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Effective 
sovereignty  necessitates  supreme  ultimate  power  over  all  the 
forces,  civil  and  military,  which  the  State  can  or  may  provide  for 
its  protection  and  progress ;  the  right  to  claim  and  appropriate  the 
services  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  State,  and  to  enforce  all  legal  submission  to  the  ordinances  and 
requirements  of  the  State. 

As  the  law  is  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  State  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  all  legislation  flows,  in  its  effective  and  en- 
forceable form,  from  the  Sovereign.  It  may  be  and  is  the  result 
of  the  advice  of  counsellors  really  or  impliedly  competent  and 
acknowledged,  but  the  assent  and  consent  of  the  Crown  is  that  which 
imparts  the  last  effective  touch  to  the  deliberative  voice  of  the 
people.  When  legislation  has  taken  form  and  been  duly  promulgated, 
the  application  of  it  to  individual  cases  and  the  determination  of 
its  incidence  falls  next  to  be  provided  for  and  maintained.  As  the 
head  of  the  executive,  the  Sovereign,  either  personally  or  by 
delegation,  sets  the  law  in  operative  motion,  and  decrees  and  de- 
mands recognisable  submission  to  its  requirements.  In  many  oases, 
exceptional  points  arise  on  which  there  is  no  specific  and  applicable 
determination  of  the  State,  and  the  discretion  which  the  State 
claims  in  dealing  with  all  matters  concerning  it  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  power.  This  discretion  constitutes  the 
prerogative  of  the  Grown.  It  may  be  initiative,  permissive,  or  in 
some  instances  abrogative,  but  in  all  cases  it  requires  to  be  dis- 
creetly employed  and  brought  into  action.  If  overstretched  it  may 
be  resisted,  and  if  not  exercised  when  due  occasion  arises,  evil  con- 
sequences may  occur  which  were  not  contemplated  by  the  law  or 
the  State ;  or  good  results  may  be  lost  to  the  State  which  may 
thereafter  be  irrecoverable. 

In  the  early  ages  and  stages  of  civil  life,  sovereignty  was  in  a 
great  measure  personal ;  in  our  own  time,  circumstances  have  so 
changed  that  sovereignty  has  become  almost  impersonal.  This 
fact  is  accounted  for  thus  : — In  the  progress  of  intelligence 
knowledge  is  power :  any  one  of  those  who  first  possessed  the  power 
of  knowledge  and  were  able  to  apply  it  was  called  "  Rex,  regulator* 
Rot;  our  own  name  is  still  better,  King,  konning,  whieh 
tunning,  able  man."  Through  such  men — 

"  Order  arote  to  harmonise  brute  force." 
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By  mere  force,  the  sovereign's  will  became  law,  and  led  to  con- 
quest, commerce,  tax,  tribute,  rabmission.  The  Sovereign  was  then 
a  great  personality.  A*  knowledge  increased,  more  men  became 
possessors  of  the  secrets  of  power, and  these  claimed  a  share  in  the 
management  of  men,  and  erer  as  the  waves  of  intelligence  hare 
spread  over  the  earth,  so  orer  a  wider  area  of  mankind  has  the 
function  of  sovereignty  extended,  while  the  nominal  and  formal 
sovereign  has,  as  a  personality,  more  and  more  receded, — fading 
not  into  powerlessness  bnt  into  impersonality,  or  becoming  rather 
a  fresh  impersonation  of  law  as  the  will  not  of  himself,  nor  as  the 
able-man  of  his  age,  bnt  of  the  will  of  the  State,  the  whole  ability 
of  which  the  Sovereign  now  representatively  wields  as  the  head 
and  chief  of  a  nation  whose  will  has  been  transformed  into  law  and 
been  vested  in  him  as  Sovereign.  Hence  his  personal  im- 
personality. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  our  theory  of  sove- 
reignty is  very  different  from  that  which  constitutes  the  Casarism 
ef  Napoleon  III.,  or  the  Ablest  mam  government  of  Carlyle.  The 
former  affirms  that  "  when  Providence  raises  up  such  men  as  Ceesar, 
Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  to  trace  out  to  peoples  the  path 
they  ought  to  follow  ;  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  their  genius  a  new 
era,  and  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  labours  of  many  centuries.** 
Bat  then,  how  does  Providence  legitimate  Cssars  and  Napoleons, 
Oromwells  and  Washingtons  as  sovereign  men,  that  they  may 
follow  them  P— and  by  what  certificate  are  we  to  do  what  Uarlyle 
bids  us,  viz. :  "  Find  in  any  country  the  ablest  man  that  exists 
there ;  raise  him  to  the  supreme  place,  and  loyally  reverence  him ; 
you  have  a  perfect  government  for  that  country.'  It  may  be  true 
that  "  the  ablest  man ;  he  means  also  the  truest-hearted,  justest, 
the  noblest  man ; — what  he  tells  us  to  do  must  be  precisely  the 
wisest,  fittest,  we  could  anywhere  or  anyhow  learn ;  the  thing 
which  it  will  in  all  ways  behove  us,  with  right  loyal  thankfulness, 
and  nothing  doubting  to  do !  Our  doing  and  life  were  then,  so  far 
as  government  could  regulate  it,  well  regulated;  that  were  the 
ideal  of  constitutions  : "  but  we  have  no  directory  power  either  for 
gaining  and  knowing  these  ablest  men  Caesara,  and  without  that 
how  can  we  ever  get  true  sovereigns  P  Now,  since  by  no  adequate 
attainable  test — competitive  examination  or  otherwise — that  man 
has  yet  been  able  to  devise,  can  the  true  sovereign  be  got  hold  of 
by  any  a  priori  process—and  any  a  posteriori  one  is  both  too  late 
and  too  dangerous,  we  crnclude  that  modern  statesmanship  has 
solved  the  question  best  \j  the  institution  of  a  personal  impersonal 
sovereign — one  who  because  he  acts  through  constitutional  and 
responsible  advisers, "  can  do  no  wrong ;"  in  his  impersonal  functions ; 
and  who,  because  he  only  acta  within  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people,  as  law,  "  can  do  no  wrong  "  in  his  personal  capacity.  As  a 
regulative  and  a  regis tratiye  agency,  such  a  sovereignty  acts  as 
perfectly  as  may  be;  as  an  administrative  agency,  provision  is 
possible  by  ministry,  parliaments,  and  subordinates  to  discover  the 
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best  and  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  practicable  course,  in  any 
given  exigency  or  emergency,  and  on  the  whole  the  sovereignty 
of  the  law  is  the  most  endurable  form  in  which  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State  can  be  exercised. 

"  In  practical  working,  it  is  found  expedient  to  separate  the 
functions  of  sovereignty,  and  distribute  the  legislative,  the  judicial 
and  the  executive,  each  into  different  hands.  The  imperfection  of 
humanity  renders  the  legislator  liable  to  a  partial  and  undue 
estimate  of  the  laws  of  his  own  enacting,  and  that  he  should  re- 
gard them  in  some  measure  from  his  own  share  in  the  making  of 
them,  and  not  solely  from  their  bearing  upon  public  freedom.  It 
is  not  safe  that  the  legislator  should  be  the  judge  of  his  own  laws, 
nor,  for  the  same  reasons,  that  the  judge  should  execute  his  own 
decisions.  The  bias  of  personal  prejudice  and  private  interest  is 
befit  excluded  by  separating  these  functions  of  sovereignty  to 
different  officials.  And  then  again,  each  one  of  these  has  in 
practice  farther  checks  and  balances  imposed,  in  popular  govern- 
ments, for  the  sake  of  securing  the  public  freedom  better."* 

Legislation  is  now  done  for  him  by  constitutional  advisers, 
representatives  of  the  various  opinions  of  his  subjects ;  judicial 
proceedings  are  now  delegated  by  him  to  others  who  interpret  and 
apply  the  promulgated  laws  of  the  realm  in  his  name  and  by  his 
authority ;  and  even  sometimes  for  or  sgainst  him,  when  he  pleads 
before  the  national  tribunals;  even  the  executive  functions  are 
performed  in  a  great  measure  by  deputy  and  agency.  Law  legalizes 
this  power,  but  law  also  insists  on  the  responsibility  of  the  agents, 
while  securing  to  the  sovereignty  the  impersonality  now  conceded 
to  it.  This,  however,  is  a  modern  growth.  The  early  sovereignties 
were  intensely  and  peculiarly  personal.  The  Greeks  in  their  re- 
publics imparted  to  the  sovereignty  only  a  representative  existence; 
but  the  Romans  by  the  codification  of  jurisprudence  give  to  law  its 
noble  place  in  civil  life  as  the  protector,  regulator  and  improver  of 
human  rights.  Even  in  the  middle  ages,  the  sense  of  right  as  a 
correlative  of  duty  was  but  imperfectly  recognised;  and  the 
acknowledged  right  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  life,  property, 
personal  capacity  and  political  independence,  was  possessed  only  by 
a  favoured  few.  In  more  modern  times  the  sovereignty  of  the 
citizen  over  himself— the  right  to  find  what  there  is  in  oneself 
— power  to  do ;  and  to  do  that,  within  the  limit  of  a  similar  right 
in  others  to  do  the  same,  has  been  proclaimed :  so  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  sovereignty  of  law. 
Law  controls  individual  choice  and  action,  only  for  the  greater  free- 
dom of  the  choice  and  action  of  all.  The  conservation  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  right  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  citizens  is  now  the  true  aim  of  sovereignty,  and  civil  authority 
is  no  longer  the  tyrant  but  the  protector  of  the  individuality  of  the 
individual  and  the  conservator  of  public  freedom. 

•  L.  P.  Hiokok's  "System  of  Moral  Science,"  p.  102. 
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Religion. 


CAN  THE  GOSPELS  BE  HABMOflTZBD  P 

nUTBAL  ABTTCLl. 

"  I  never  did,  and  never  shall,  care  about  the  question  of  Inspiration; 
no  honest  mind  will  make  any  dangerous  mistake.  There  is  inspiration 
enough  to  exclude  error.  If  in  religion  you  demand  a  demonstration 
which  shall  preclude  the  possibility  of  doubt,  yon  cannot  have  it.  An 
atheist  seems  to  me  a  fool,  yet  I  cannot  absolutely  demonstrate  that  there 
is  a  Qtvdun— George  Steward. 

u  We  hare  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own  features,  and  that  the 
Drrine  element  has  controlled  the  human,  not  destroyed  it.  But  the 
picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of  harmony.  The  histories 
are  true  according  to  any  teat  that  should  he  applied  to  a  history ;  and  Use 
events  that  they  select,  though  we  could  not  presume  to  say  that  they 
were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted,  except  from  the  act  of  the 
omission,  are  at  least  such  as  to  have  given  the  whole  Christian  church  a 
clear  conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that  no  one  has  ever  complained 
of  insufficient  means  of  knowing  Him." — Smith' $  Dictionary  of  the  Bible: 
Art.  Gospels. 

Turn  interest  of  our  subject  is  twofold :  it  has  a  distinct  and 
important  bearing  upon  our  conception  of  the  human  life  of  the 
Divine  Master,  and  another  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
inspiration  on  almost  all  hands  attributed  to  the  authors  of  the 
four  histories  of  Christ.  To  an  intelligent  Christian  it  is  a  matter 
of  deep  enjoyment  that  he  can  trace,  step  by  step,  with  at  least  a 
considerable  degree  of  confidence,  the  growth  and  journeyings, 
experiences  and  teachings,  of  the  Lord,  and  may  also,  by  further 
reading  and  research,  connect  these  with  the  localities  and  scenery 
of  the  favoured  land — 

"  Those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross.** 

And  he  will  also  entertain  a  very  strong  desire  to  know  exactly  in 
what  light  to  consider  the  records  of  that  life,  inasmuch  as  opinions 
are  conflicting,  at  the  present  day,  upon  that  prominent  and, 
according  to  some,  momentous  auestion. 
Instead  of  working  from  the  mots  disclosed  by  a  fair  and  patient 
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comparison  of  the  narratives  to  a  knowledge,  or  at  least  a  belief, 
concerning  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  the  Divine  afflatus  in 
their  writers ;  it  has  often  been  the  case  that  the  trne  logical  order 
has  been  reversed,  a  theory  first  formed,  or  foregone  conclusion  laid 
down,  and  such  modes  of  compelling  harmony  resorted  to  as  best 
seemed  to  hide  or  destroy  what  would  otherwise  be  disagreements 
or  differences  between  the  various  accounts. 

As  a  help  to  mj  own  more  thorough  study  of  the  Saviour's  life, 
and  for  the  light  which  such  a  comparison  casts  upon  the  subject 
of  inspiration,  I  have  made  a  complete  parallelism  of  the  four 
Evangelists  in  the  best  chronological  sequence  it  seemed  possible 
to  construct.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  this  has  not  been 
done  upon  the  principle  of  doubling  and  trebling  the  incidents 
narrated,  because  of  slight  discrepancies  of  time  or  place  in  the 
separate  histories,  which  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  means  of  ex* 
plaining  these  away.  Natural  common  sense,  applied  as  to  doou* 
ments  written  by  common  sense  persons,  has  been  my  guide. 
Difficulties  have  not  been  sought  out,  nor  imagined,  but  neither 
hare  they  been  ignored.  The  question,  then, — what  have  I  found  P — 
will  lead  at  once  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  to  the  facts  upon 
which  further  opinions  must  be  based. 

We  have  four  histories,  varying  in  style  and  contents,  respecting 
one  character  and  life. 

1.  How  far  do  they  narrate  the  same  events  P  An  outline  of  the 
entire  career  of  Him  who  is  their  subject  is  necessary  to  answer 
this.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  this  within  the  limits  of  an 
article,  but  each  reader  can  form  it  for  himself,  or  obtain  it  in  any 
one  of  the  published  harmonies  or  chronological  arrangements  of 
the  Gospels.  I  would  specially  mention  the  table  prefixed  to  the 
New  Testament  section  m  the  Religious  Tract  Society's  admirable 
pocket  paragraph  Bible,*  as  being  exceedingly  useful  in  this  re- 
spect, though  I  cannot  wholly  accept  the  order  of  events  which  its 
compiler  has  adopted. 

It  will  be  found,  on  examination  of  such  a  summary,  that  the 
following  important  passages  are  peculiar  to  Matthew :  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Magi ;  the  departure  into  Egypt,  and  the  return  to 
Galilee;  large  portions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  particularly 
those  upon  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  the  light  of  the  world ;  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  the  sin  of  unrighteous  and 
enduring  anger,  and  the  wickedness  of  evil  thoughts  as  well  as  evil 
deeds;  upon  oaths;  the  seeking  for  publicity  and  repute  in  alms- 
giving and  prayer;  forgiveness  dependent  upon  forgivingness ; 
upon  fasting ;  heavenly  treasures ;  singlehearted  service  ;  trust  in  ■ 
the  Divine  fatherly  care ;  the  broad  and  narrow  ways  (it  must, 
however,  be  noticed  that  many  of  these  passages  were  afterwards 
repeated  by  our  Lord,  and  given  in  their  second  connection  by 
Mark  and  Luke) ;   Christ's  upbraiding  of  the  three  cities ;  His 

*  Price  *f .,  or  New  Testament  alone,  Is.  4d. 
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thankfulness  that  the  lowly  and  simple-hearted  attain  to  true 
wisdom ;  the  invitation  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  ;  the  parable 
of  the  corn  and  tares ;  that  of  the  leaven ;  those  of  the  hidden 
treasure ;  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  the  net  cast  into  the  sea ; 
the  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  who  followed  Jesus ;  the  casting 
out  of  the  dumb  devil ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  exhortation  to  the 
disciples  when  they  were  first  sent  forth;  the  parable  of  the 
husbandmen  and  his  hired  labourers ;  that  of  the  ten  virgins ;  the 
account  of  the  judgment  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  the 
testimony  of  Pilate's  wife  in  favour  of  Jesus;  that  governor's  weak 
attempt  to  deny  any  share  in  the  unjust  condemnation  of  Jesus ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints  on  the  death  of  the  Saviour ;  the 
precautions  of  the  chief  priests  against  the  removal  of  His  body  ; 
and  His  meeting  with  the  disciples  in  Galilee.*  Besides  these,  there 
are  many  incidental  particulars,  in  accounts  common  to  Matthew 
and  one  or  more  of  the  other  Gospels,  which  are  found  in  his  history 
alone.  Specially,  the  discourses  of  the  great  Teacher  are  given 
with  a  fulness  which  John  alone  can  parallel.  Matthew,  however, 
confines  himself,  as  a  rule,  to  the  practical  teachings,  John  to  the 
mystical  side  of  Christian  truth— Christ's  and  the  soul's  internal 
relationship  to  each  other  and  to  God. 

Mark  has  not  many  passages  which  are  not  found  elsewhere, 
but  he  frequently  adds  to  the  narratives  of  the  other  writers.  He 
alone  records  the  parable  of  the  silently  but  surely  growing  seed ; 
the  healing  of  the  deaf  and  stammering  man ;  the  restoration  of  the 
blind  man  at  Betbsaida ;  and  the  incident  of  the  young  man  who 
followed  Christ  after  His  betrayal  and  seizure,  when  the  disciples 
had  forsaken  Him.  In  the  following  instances  Mark's  history  is 
either  more  complete  than  the  others,  or  presents  circumstances 
which  are  not  recorded  in  them  : — the  reasons  of  John's  imprison- 
ment, and  Herod's  feelings  towards  him ;  the  subsequent  preaching 
of  Jesus ;  His  teaching  in  the  Capernaum  synagogue,  after  the 
second  calling  of  the  disciples;  the  healing  of  the  leper  after 
(according  to  Matthew)  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  the  withdrawal 
to  the  sea ;  the  persistence  of  the  people  in  following  Him,  and  the 
charitable  conclusion  of  His  relatives ;  the  stilling  of  the  storm ; 
the'  healing  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood ;  the  raising  to 
life  of  JairuB's  daughter ;  the  blessing  of  the  children  ;  the  wither- 
ing of  the  fig-tree;  the  character  of  Barabbas;  the  discovery  of 
the  open  sepulchre;  the  final  commission  to  the  disciples ;  with  others 
which  muse  here  be  unnoted. 

Mark's  parallelism  is  chiefly  with  Matthew  and  Luke  together ; 
then  with  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John ;  next  with  Matthew  alone ; 
and  but  little  with  Luke  or  John,  whether  singly  or  together, 
except  where  Al  atthew  also  corresponds. 

Luke's  is  the  completest  of  the  four  narratives.    He  both  includes 

*  I  have  not  named  ail  the  passages  peculiar  to  Mai  thew :  space  pre- 
cludes my  doing  to.   The  tame  remark  will  apply  al«o  to  the  other  Go*peld. 
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most  of  what  the  other  historians  relate,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  discourses,  imparts  the  greatest  amount  of  additional 
information. 

The  largest  proportion  of  passages  in  Luke  which  are  paralleled 
in  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John,  appear  in  Matthew  and  Mark  alone ; 
next  in  order  of  number  and  importance  are  those  common  to  the 
four;  then  those  which  are  elsewhere  found  in  Matthew  only. 
Becorded  by  Mark  and  John,  but  not  by  Matthew,  are,— the  early 
preaching  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  His  first  appearance  after  the 
resurrection  to  the  company  of  the  disciples ;  by  Mark  only— the 
easting  out  of  the  unclean  spirit  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum ; 
the  departure  into  a  desert  place  for  prayer ;  the  incident  of  the 
widow  s  mite ;  the  walk  to  Emmaus,  and  the  ascension  of  the 
Bedeemer.  By  John  only  —  Pilate's  first  declaration  of  the 
innocence  of  Christ,  and  Peter's  visit  to  the  sepulchre. 

The  quantity  of  entirely  new  matter  in  Luke  is  so  great  that  it 
cannot  do  detailed ;  but  a  glance  at  the  tabular  arrangement  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  will  at  once  enable  it  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  instances  in  which  he  gives  additional  particulars  to  events 
and  incidents  recorded  also  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  evangelists 
are  many.  As  a  rule,  too,  he  writes  with  greater  force  and  dis- 
tinctness, as  if  gifted  in  an  unusual  degree  with  the  realizing  imagi- 
nation of  the  true  historian,  seizing  hold  of  points  which  add  life 
and  naturalness  to  a  narration,  but  by  more  matter-of-fact  chro- 
niclers are  passed  over  as  unimportant. 

i'  John's  Gospel  is  very  distinct,  both  in  style  and  contents,  from 
the  other  three. ,  Dividing  the  entire  bulk  of  the  evangelical  his- 
tories into  one  hundred  parts,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have 
about  sixty-five,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  wholly  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Of  the  remaining  thirty-five,  or  one- third,  included  in 
John's  narrative,  only  seven  parts,  or  one-fifth,  are  common  to 
John  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  writer?,  and  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  parts,  or  four-fifths  of  the  third,  have  been  recorded 
by  him  alone. 

In  no  case  does  John  relate  an  event  which  is  common  to  him 
and  to  Matthew  or  Mark  alone.  The  instances  of  parallelism  with 
Luke  only  have  been  already  noticed,  and  also  those  with  Mark 
and  Luke  together. 

With  Mark  and  Matthew  together  he  is  several  times  in  harmony, 
even  where  Luke  is  entirely  silent.  The  instances  are  these :  the 
stilling  of  the  storm,  the  anointing  before  burial,  the  mockery  of 
kingship,  the  offering  of  vinegar  after  the  cry  of  forsakenness  and 
thirst,  and  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene  after  His 
resurrection. 

The  points  of  union  between  all  four  historians  are  as  follows : 
the  appearance  and  mission  of  the  Baptist,  the  departure  into 
Galilee  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  forerunner  and  the  visit  of 
Nicodemus,  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Passover  supper  with 
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the  twelve,  the  declaration  afterwards  that  one  of  the  company 
should  betray  Him,  the  confident  professions  of  Peter,  the  going 
forth  into  Gethsemane ;  the  actual  Defrayal,  the  wounding  of  the 
high  priest's  servant,  the  leading  before  Caiaphas,  Peter's  three- 
fold denial,  the  transfer  to  Pilate's  judgment,  Pilate's  first  ques- 
tioning, the  proposal  to  release  Jesus,  the  counter  demand  for 
Barabbas,  the  departure  to  be  crucified,  the  place  of  execution,  the 
two  malefactors,  the  superscription,  the  division  of  the  clothing, 
the  death,  the  burial  by  Joseph,  and  the  discovery  by  Mary  Mag- 
dalene of  the  open  sepulchre. 

To  these  should  be  added  instances  in  which  agreement  is  not 
actually  expressed,  but  where  it  is  clearly  necessitated  or  implied. 

It  is  accepted  as  most  probably  true  that  Matthew  wrote  his 
biography  for  the  use  of  Jewish  converts ;  Mark  his  for  Gentile 
Christians  ;  Luke  his  critically  and  with  the  view  to  supply  a  com- 
plete and  connected  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  John  his  in 
part  as  supplementary  to  the  other  three,  though  chiefly  to  pre- 
serve his  own  recollections  of  the  Lord,  particularly  as  they  bore 
upon  and  counteracted  the  spreading  errors  of  gnostic  philosophy. 
Matthew  and  John  were  eye  witnesses  of  most  of  the  circumstances 
which  they  record.  Mark  was  Peter's  companion,  and  would  learn 
much  from  him,  and  would  likewise  be  placed  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  for  the  collection  of  materials.  Luke  accom- 
panied Paul  upon  his  journeys, -and, -naturally,  was  often  brought 
into  contact  with  numbers  who  had  personally  known  the  words 
and  works  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Paul,  too,  would  certainly  have 
taken  every  opportunity  of  learning  more  of  the  human  life  of  the 
Divine  Master,  the  spirit  and  principles  of  whose  teachings  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  special  inspiration  ;  and  Luke,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  shared  fully  in  the  knowledge  which  he  had  thus 
obtained. 

What  is  the  result,  then,  of  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  correspondence  existing  between  the  four  books  as 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  P  John's  Gospel, 
having  been  written  for  a  special  purpose,  distinct  from  the  desire 
to  present  a  connected  Kfe  of  Jesus,  may  for  the  present  be 
excluded  from  consideration.  In  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  wo 
have  independent  writers,  animated  by  a  common  aim,  but  address- 
ing themselves,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  to  distinct  classes  in  the 
case  of  the  first  two,  and  at  a  distinct  period  and  stage  of  progress 
in  the  instance  of  the  third,  which  ought  therefore  to  present,  as 
it  were,  the  character  of  a  perfect  solution  of  the  other  two  in  a 
medium  of  its  own. 

Do  we  find  any  proof  or  trace  of  a  superhuman  knowledge  and 
selection  of  the  facts  according  to  their  special  adaptation  to  the 
condition  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  writings  were  respectively 
intended  P  In  all  reverence  it  must  be  confessed  that'  I  cannot  do 
so.  An  ordinary  human  adaptation  there  may  be,  and  is,  confirming, 
or  rather  giving  legitimate  foundation  for,  the  hypothesis  already 
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quoted  m  >  to  the  intentions  of  the  amtiboa.  Bat  .this  doe*,not 
extend  beyond  what  woold  be  expected  ef  any  persona  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  *and  its  abeenee  would  bare  exposed  the  writers,  to 
the  severest  critical  condemnation. 

The  omistions  of  each  evangelist  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this 
position,  and  so  have  seme  of  the  particulars  which  they  include. 

Matthew  has  chiefly  in  riew  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and 
writes  particularly  for  Jewish  converts  and  inquirers ;  yet  he  over- 
looks  the  important  recognition  of  the  .infant  Christ  by  Simeon 
and  Anna  at  the  temple.  It.  is  strange  also  that  he  does  not  refer 
to  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  when  twelve  years  old,  it 
being  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  Jewish  custom  and  expectation, 
and  likewise  showing  on  the  part  of  the  boy  Jesus  a  consciousness 
of  His  special  relationship  to  God,  and  on  the  part  of  the  teaejkers 
a  recognition  ef  extraordinary  wisdom  and  power  in  one  so  young. 
The  Baptist's  distinct  and  repeated  repudiation  of  Messiahahip 
and  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  are  given  only  by  John,  not* 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  mission  of  the  desert  prophet  had 
filled  each  a  large  space  in  the  thouahta  and  expectations  of  the 
Jews,  and  harmonized  so  completely  with  their  cherished  and 
trusted  Scriptures.  It  must  be  considered,  on  any  theory  of  the 
supernatural  origin  of  the  Gospels,  that  many  of  the  early  miracles 
were  of  importance  only  in  the  teaching  of  the  Gentiles,  or  to  £he 
higher  stages  of  Christian  culture  addressed  by  Luke  and  John, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Matthew. 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  is  apparently  of  use 
only  to  the  readers  ef  Mark  ;  though  it  is.  true*  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  case  of  the  two  blind  men  who  received  their  sight  after 
the  restoration  of  Jairus'  daughter  has  been  recorded  only  for  the 
Jews.  The.  first  instance  of  raising  the  dead— that  of  the  widow's 
son  at  Nain — is  given  only  by  Luke.  The  payment  of  the  temple 
dues  is  noticed  only  by  Matthew,  in  which  we  see  a  point  naturally 
interesting  to  a  Hebrew,  and  also  natural  for  Matthew  to  notice 
from  his  former  occupation  of  a  receiver  of  the  imperial  customs' 
levies.  The  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  in.  the  first  place,  and  the 
tears  over  it  at  the  triumphal  entry,  are.  noticed  only  oy  Luke,  not 
by  Matthew,  who,  however,- records  the  upbraiding  of  Capernaum, 
Sethsaida,  and  Chorarin,  and  the  prophecy  of  their  doom.  The 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,,  which  is  included  in  Luke's  Gospel, 
might  readily  be  supposed  to  have  little  importance  for  Mark's 
purpose,  but  i&  lesson  to  the  Jews  was  so  pointed  that  we  may 
express  a  legitimate  surprise  that  Matthew  did  not  include  it  in  his 
pages.  Christ's  mournful  prediction  to  the  sympathizing  women 
who  followed  Him  to  Calvary,  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  their 
city,  might  also  have  been  expected  to  appear  even  in  a  .summary 
intendea  for  the  Jews. 

Mark  entirely  omits  the  Sermon  on?£he  Mount,  and  few  corre- 
sponding teachings  are  recorded  by  him  elsewhere.  It  might  .have 
been  supposed  that  the  Gentiles,  even  more  than,  the ;  Jaws,  were  in 
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want  of  its  sublime  moral  teachings  and  exhortations  to  confidence 
in  the  fatherly  love  of  God.  The  tender  invitation,  "  Come  unto 
me/'  as  winning  to  one  of  Gentile  race  as  to  a  member  of  the 
chosen  nation,  is  not  inserted.  The  parable  of  the  wicked  husband- 
men, which  has  a  special  bearing  upon  the  Jews  themselves,  is 
included,  while  others  of  more  comprehensive  meaning  and  appli- 
cation are  left  unrecorded  by  this  evangelist. 

Pilate's  distinct  and  repeated  declarations  of  the  innocence  of 
Jesus  have  not  been  noticed  bj  Mark  or  Matthew. 

In  Luke  it  is  found  not  only  that  dropped  links,  as  it  were,  of 
connection  have  been  picked  up,  intermediate  to  the  larger  ones  we 
have  already  seen  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  also  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  new  and  really  important  matter  has  been  sup- 
plied. Much  of  this  may  have  been  Kept  back  before  as  being  of 
no  particular  importance  to  either  of  the  classes  addressed  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  though  even  then  the  difficulty  remains  that 
those  writers  have  included  in  their  Gospels  much  else  which  must 
likewise  be  so  described.  Again,  a  large  portion  is  doubtless  now 
presented  for  the  first  time  upon  a  principle  already  indicated— of 
adaptation  to  a  second  and  ascending  stage  of  Christian  culture  on 
the  part  of  the  converts  to  whom,  through  Theophilus,  the  book 
was  addressed.  But  this  will  not  apply  to  the  open  teachings, 
experiences,  and  works  of  Jesus,  though  it  may  properly  enough  to 
those  which  were  heard,  shared,  and  witnessed  by  the  disciples 
only.  But  there  are  parts  which  cannot  be  thus  explained ;  and 
again,  what  is  yet  more  surprising,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
incidents  which  the  other  two  record  is  totally  omitted. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  given  only  by  Luke ;  yet  they  might  fairly  be  supposed 
important  to  Matthew's  aim,  as  adding  great  weight  to  the  proof 
of  bis  being  actually  the  prophesied  forerunner.  There  is  proof 
without  them,  it  is  true,  but  they  would  have  joined  with  the  other 
testimony  to  produce  a  deeper  and  stronger  impression  upon 
Matthew's  readers.  Matthew  gives  Joseph's  genealogy  as  legal 
inheritor  of  the  throne  of  David ;  Luke  the  same,  as  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  king  by  natural  birth.  Mark  omits  the 
whole  subject,  although  he  refers  to  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David ; 
and  again,  in  the  account  of  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  records 
the  rejoicings  of  the  multitude  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
appeared  in  Him.  The  rebuke  to  the  disciples  who  would  have 
destroyed  the  village  in  Samaria  would,  it  seems  to  us,  have  been 
well  in  place  both  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 

But  completeness  in  the  enumeration  is  impossible,  and  I  must 
only  glance  at  the  omissions  of  Luke. 
Among  these  are — the  assurance  of  the  angel  to  Joseph  of  Mary's 

Surity,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  jealousy  of  Herod,  and  the 
ight  into  Egypt.  Though  included  in  a  history  addressed  spe- 
cially to  Jews,  in  another  addressed  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
they  are  not  inserted,  and  are  therefore  to  be  held  as  comparatively 
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unimportant.  Of  the  great  sermon  on  the  Mount,  only  a  few 
fragments,  inconsequent  by  contrast  with  the  steady  progress  of 
the  thought  in  Matthew,  are  retained,  though  some  of  the  missing 
portions  are  given  in  other  connections  later  in  the  book.  A.  portion 
of  the  teaching  respecting  the  greatness  of  true  service  is  given, 
but  the  beautiful  practical  illustration  by  Christ  Himself  is  left 
untold  and  supplied  afterwards  by  Lake.  The  testimony  by 
Pilate's  wife,  and  Pilate's  own  figurative  repudiation  of  a  share  in 
the  condemnation,  found  in  Matthew,  are  not  in  Luke,  who  like- 
wise omits  the  mockery  and  scourging  testified  to  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.  The  great  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  P  "  to  which  those  two  also  bear  witness,  is  unmentioned ; 
alao  the  precautions  taken  by  the  chief  priests  and  the  Bomar 
governor  against  the  removal  of  the  body.  The  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene,  recorded  by  each  of  the  other  three,  is 
not  noticed  by  Luke;  nor,  finally,  is  the  other  appearance  to  a 
company  of  the  disciples  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  Gospel  of  John  has  now  to  be  considered.  Some  of  its 
characteristics  have  been  already  pointed  oat.  Owing  to  its  par- 
tially supplementary  aim,  and  to  the  farther  purpose  which  ani- 
mated the  writer,  of  meeting  new  and  spreading  theological  error 
—the  cases  in  which  facts  and  discourses  recorded  iu  the  former 
histories  are  omitted  become  of  no  importance.  They  are  inten- 
tionally overlooked.  But  the  singularity  of  the  contents  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  from  this  point  of  view  is — that  the  omissions  are 
not  always  made,  and  that  the  retentions  appear  to  be  capricious ; 
sometimes,  and  quite  naturally,  they  are  made  in  order  that  some 
further  particulars  may  be  added ;  but  in  other  instances  this  is 
not  the  case. 

The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  recounted  by  each  of  the  first 
three  evangelists.  John  repeats  it,  bat  only  adds  the  name  of  the 
apostle  to  whom  Jesus  spoke  when  He  asked  whence  br^ad  should 
be  obtained  to  feed  the  va9t  company  before  them  (this  question 
elsewhere  appears  rather  as  a  direction  to  the  disciples  generally 
to  supply  the  people  with  food),  the  fact  that  the  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes  were  in  the  possession  of  a  lad,  apparently  of  the  mul- 
titude, instead  of  belonging  to  themselves,  and  the  final  opinion  of 
the  men  who  had  been  fed  respecting  the  character  and  mission  of 
the  great  Teacher.  The  supply  of  the  four  thousand  he  does  n^t 
mention.  Parallel  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  John  gives  the 
history  of  Jesus  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  adds  to  it  only  the 
reason  why  Jesus  departed  into  the  mountain  alone  (which  scarcely 
corresponds  with  that  assigned  by  the  other  two) ;  the  fact  of  the 
disciples  rowing,  and  the  approximate  distance  which  they  had 
made.  In  the  case  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany  with  a  similar 
parallelism,  John  in  part  fails  to  coincide  with  the  other  writers, 
and  adds  the  facts  of  the  presence  of  Lazarus,  of  Martha's  serving, 
of  Mary  being  the  woman  who  thus  testified  her  love,  of  Isoariot 
being  tne  holder  of  the  common  purse,  a  thief,  and  the  objector  to 
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the  waiting'  of  so  mtreh  value,  and  of  the  pretence  of  nlavy  Jews* 
To  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,'  which  John  narrates  in 
oonmon  with  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  he  adds  nothing,  but 
rather  omits  much,  except  the  after  recognition  by  the  diseiples> 
that  in  this  an  old  prophecy  had  met  with  its  fulfilment.  To  the 
narrative  of  the  betrayal  be  adds -considerably,  and  yet  also  omits 
much  that  is  found  elsewhere.  Peter's  self-eonfidene*  is  recorded 
without  addition  or  omission ;  but  in  stating  the  incidents  of  the 
denial,  part  of  them  are  given  less*  in  detail  than  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  while  others  are  more  fully  and  particularly  told. 
The  final  scene,  of  the  Lord's  looking  upon  Peter,  and  Peter's 
repentance,  is  omitted  altogether.  The  preference  of  Barabbas 
for  release  is  given  with  greater  brevity  than  in  the  other  histories; 
and  though  something  is  contributed  to  the  story  of  the  crueifixion 
and  decease,  much  more  has  gone  unnoticed  or,  at  any  rate,  unre- 
corded. The  reverential  attention  of  Nieodemus  to  the  dead  body 
is  added  to  the  account  of  the  burial  by  Joseph.  The  appearance 
of  Jesus  to  the  assembled  disciples  is  briefly  told — although  Luke 
has  already  described  it  fully — and  without  any  new  information, 
except  as  to  the  day,  and  the  fear  of  the  Jews  which  the  disciples 
felt  causing  the  doors  to  be  closely  shut. 

If  John  himself  wrote — though  this  is  improbable — the  closing 
verses  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have  it,  he  admits  that  a  vast  amount  of 
material  for  the  life  of  Jesus  has  been  left  unused ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  even  apart  from  the  testimony  of  this 
passage,  and  that  the  fourth  evangelist  could  have  taken  many 
other  portions  from  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  have  enlarged 
them  by  additions,  which  might  have  been  both  more  important 
and  more  in  number  than  those  which  mark  his  version  of  the  inci- 
dents to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  entirely  new  matter  which  we  owe  to  John  is,  in  a  small  but 
uncertain  degree,  composed  of  his  own  observations  and  reflections. 
The  chief  part  is  formed  by  Christ's  discourses — to  the  disciples  and 
to  others  in  a  tolerably  equal  proportion.  The  latter  section  is 
again  divisible  into  what  was  spoken  to  the  people  generally,  and 
to  individual  persons,  as  Nieodemus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
With  respect  to  what  was  spoken  openly  to  the  Jews,  or  to  such 
hearers  as  the  Samaritan  woman,  ana  to  the  accounts  of  otherwise 
unrecorded  miracles,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  discovered  why  all 
should  not  have  been  included  in  the  histories  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
or  Luke.  The  words  spoken  at  Jacob's  well,  if  suited  to  the 
woman's  comprehension,  would  certainly  not  need  to  be  kept  back 
until  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  and  spiritual  light  had  been 
generally  attained.  In  the  case  of  Nieodemus  it  might  well  be 
otherwise.  His  was  a  trained  and  philosophic  mind,  and  the 
instructions  of  the  All- wise  took  somewhat  of  a  corresponding  cast. 

The  miraculous  healing  at  Bethesda,  and  the  dispute  with  the 
Jews  which  followed,  the  discourses  upon  the  bread  of  life  and  upon 
tbfc  good  Shepherd,  the  raising  of  Laiarus,  the  repeated  questioning 
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of  Peter,  and  the  commands  which  indicated  his  appointed  work, 
are  all  instances  in  point,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
they  did  not  appear  in  the  earlier  writings,  where,  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  interest  which  characterize  them,  they  might  fairly  hare 
been  expected  to  do  efficient  service. 

The  more  elevated  teachings  to  the  disciples,  and  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  fully  agree  with,  and  evidently 
fulfil,  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  composed :  they  com- 
pletely suit  the  higher  culture  which  the  continued  preaching  of 
the  apostles  would  gradually  produce,  and  meet  the  heresies  which 
arose  by  the  side  of  the  true  faith  with  the  testimony  of  Christ  Him- 
self ;  while,  had  these  portions  been  mAde  public  earlier,  they  would 
doubtless  have  fallen  on  minds  then  but  ill  prepared  for  their 
reception  and  comprehension. 

But  again,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  Lord's 
loftier  teachings,  as  I  have  called  them,  to  His  immediate  followers, 
were  actually  included  in  the  early  Gospels,  particularly  in  Matthew 
and  in  Luke. 

Thus  far,  then,  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  found 
that  they  present  the  first  kind  of  agreement  (however  valueless 
that,  standing  alone,  may  be  considered),  which  results  from  the 
.  absence  of  contradiction  or  incompatibility ;  and  also  the  somewhat 
higher  union  which  may  be  described  as  a  partial  parallelism,  or 
correspondence  in  the  incidents  narrated. 

But  as  to  the  further  question  of  inspiration.  Is  this  degree  of 
consistency  supplemented  by  the  more  advanced  stage  in  which  the 
omissions  and  inclusions  are  manifestly  seen  to  have  been  adapted 
to  a  special  purpose  in  each  case  P  In  part  it  is  so,  but  in  part  it  is, 
or  appears  to  be,  otherwise. 

What,  then,  is  the  evidence  given  by  the  kind  and  degree  of 
harmony  which  the  four  narratives  thus  far  exhibit  with  respect  to 
the  Mind  which  presided  over  their  arrangement  ?  Is  that  shown 
to  be  simply  human  or  unmistakably  divine  ?  On  a  prior  hypo- 
thesis of  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  distinct  selection 
must  necessarily  have  been  made  in  each  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
incidents  of  the  entire  life,  and  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their 
adaptation,  would  be  present  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  who  was 
the  real  author.  But,  as  already  stated,  no  trace  of  such  a  divine 
selection  can  be  found,  but  only  the  signs  of  a  common,  imperfect 
human  discretion,  not  amounting  even  to  ordinary  genius.  The 
choice  is  rough,  capricious,  dictated  by  no  recognisable  principle 
whatever. 

How  greatly  this  adds  to  our  proofs  of  the  dignity  aud  impressive 
moral  power  of  the  Redeemer's  life  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

It  may  be  said  that  perhaps  the  special  ends  assigned  were  not 
the  real  ones ;  there  were  possibly  others,  which  the  Gospels 
fulfil  with  a  divine  fulness  and  efficacy,  for  which  their  adaptation 
by  a  human  intelligence  alone  would  be  totally  insufficient.  If 
so,  by  the  very  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  it  would., become  manifest, 
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and  commend  itself  to  man's  judgment,  as  an  unmistakably  divine 
provision  for  his  varying  wants  in  the  differing  circumstances,  times, 
and  places  in  which  the  histories  were  intended  to  be  used. 

We  see,  however,  such  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials 
only  as  have  constructed  but  a  more  or  less  rough  outline  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  to  realize  a  general  rather  than  a  carefully  defined 
purpose  :  we  find  no  trace  of  other  than  a  human  authorship,  such, 
as  almost  any  moderately  intelligent  mind  would  be  able  to  fulfil. 

2.  How  far  do  the  Gospels  harmonize  in  their  chronological 
arrangement  P  Their  writers  have  plainly  intended  that,  and  it 
becomes  a  legitimate  inquiry  as  to  the  degree  of  their  coincidence  in 
this  respect. 

In  the  chronological  parallelism  constructed  for  my  own  use, 
Luke  has  been  followed  most  closely,  from  greater  confidence  in 
his  cultured  acumen,  and  from  the  ascertained  fact  that,  under  his 
guidance,  the  amount  of  alteration  in  the  succession  of  incidents, 
taking  the  four  books  together,  is  smaller  than  would  be  needful  if 
Matthew's  record  were  taken  as  a  basis.  Of  course  it  would  be 
easy,  by  a  multiplication  of  similar  incidents,  to  avoid  any  break 
whatever  in  the  chronology,  and  also  the  otherwise  necessary 
ignoring  of  certain  little  conjunctional  and  prepositional  links 
which,  in  Matthew,  bind  some  narratives  >  to  their  literal  prede- 
cessors. But  to  act  thus  would,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  absurdity, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  to  be' noticed  that  almost  always  the  displaced 
paragraph  in  Matthew  fits  into  another  place,  parallel  with  Mark 
or  Luke,  without  even  the  verbal  alteration  of  the  connecting 
phrases,  just  as  if  a  disjunction  had  occurred,  and  in  the  readjust- 
ment the  passage  had  been  inserted  in  a  position  similar  to  yet  not 
the  same  as  that  which  it  originally  and  properly  occupied. 

The  total  number  of  variations  between  Matthew  and  Luke  is 
not  large  ;  between  Luke  and  John  there  are  none  whatever,  with 
the  slight  exception  that,  whereas  the  latter  makes  Christ's  lamen- 
tation over  the  foreseen  fact  that  one  of  the  disciples  would  betray 
Him  come  after  the  lesson  upon  the  true  greatness  of  service,  that 
order  is  reversed  by  the  former. 

In  the  cases  of  variation  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark  is 
often  entirely  silent,  not  noticing  the  incident,  but  where  he  does 
mention  it  be  more  often  confirms  the  order  of  Luke  than  coincides 
with  that  of  Matthew. 

The  order  of  the  three  temptations  is  not  the  same  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  but  Matthew  seems  to  give  the  more  naturally  probable 
succession.  The  whole  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  Gospel,  should,  according  to  the  third,  with  which  the 
second  (though  it  does  not  record  the  actual  discourse,  but  only  its 
introducing  circumstance  of  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  apostles) 
coincides,  be  placed  after  the  call  of  Matthew  and  the  question  of 
John's  disciples  about  fasting,  the  narratives  of  the  plucking  of  the 
corn  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  the  healing  of  the  withered  hand,  being 
first  interposed,  taken  from  some  chapters  later  on. 
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The  healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  and  of  the  many  that  were  sick, 
should,  in  Matthew,  be  brought  forward  from  the  chapter  following  . 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  placed  immediately  alter  the  call  of 
Simon,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  by  the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  cure 
of  the  centurion's  servant,  the  purpose  of  the  scribe  and  another 
disciple  to  follow  Jesus,  the  calming  of  the  waves,  the  healing  of 
the  Gadarene  demoniac,  the  cleansing  of  the  leper,  the  raising  of 
the  ruler's  daughter,  the  relief  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood, 
the  mission  of  the  twelve  disciples  and  their  instructions,  the 
casting  out  of  a  blind  and  dumb  devil,  and  the  Pharisees'  charge  of 
the  use  of  Satanic  power  to  accomplish  this,  the  request  for  a  sign 
and  its  denial,  the  second  cleansing  of  the  temple,  the  anointing  at 
Bethany,  the  departure  into  the  Mount  of  Olives  after  the  ehanting 
of  a  psalm ;  all  require  an  alteration  of  place  in  the  narrative  of 
Matthew. 

In  Mark,  only  the  following  are  out  of  their  proper  consecutive 
order :  the  charge  of  Christ's  dependence  upon  Satanic  power  for 
His  control  oyer  the  demoniacs,  and  the  anointing  at  Betnany. 

In  Luke,  one  of  the  three  temptations,  as  already  pointed  out, 
and  the  incident  of  the  ten  lepers,  which  is  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  series  of  discourses  at  Jerusalem,  but  is  verbally  relegated 
by  the  writer  himself  to  its  proper  place,  alone  required  alteration. 

In  John,  though  there  is  great  difficulty  in  giving  its  chrono- 
logical place  to  the  large  amount  of  new  matter  which  he  intro- 
duces, the  succession  he  assigns  to  it  does  not  need  to  be  altered  in 
a  single  instance. 

Of  course  the  basis  on  which  the  foregoing  arrangement  has  been 
made  may  be  erroneous,  but  this  is  unimportant  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  facts  of  agreement  or  non- agreement.  The  need  for  adjust- 
ment remains  the  same,  whether  one  plan  or  another  be  adopted  to 
supply  it. 

Nor  are  the  transpositions  I  have  noted  made  upon  any  distinct 
system,  which  might  be  supposed  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
narratives  for  the  purposes  which  the  writers  had  in  view.  Tnen, 
as  to  the  divine  Mind,  the  whole  of  the  events  must  be  always  pre- 
sent in  their  true  order;  on  a  theory  of  inspiration  of  word  or  form, 
we  must  believe  in  a  purposeless  selection  to  confusion  and  error. 

Thus,  while  there  is  no  proof  or  indication  of  a  divine  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  incidents  and  teachings  in  each  Gospel,  it 
it  is  also  the  case  that  at  least  one  of  them  is  characterized  by 
much  disturbance  of  the  true  consecutive  order,  and  that  the 
others  only  exhibit  a  purely  human  and  natural  harmony,  such  as 
truthful  and  fairly  intelligent  observers  and  historians  would  be 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  furnish. 

Oswestry.  W. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Kot¥. — The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  only  the  selection  and 
succession  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  are  at  present  referred  to.     The 
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character  of  tbe  narration,  and  of  tk#  contents  themselvN,  has  yet  to  be 
considered.  Also,  the  writer  protests  against  being  credited  with  opinions 
*  drawn  from  this  portion  of  his  article  alone :  thus  far  he  has  been  occupied 
upon  one  side  of  the  question  only.  He  accepts  the  responsibility  of  the 
tone  and  conclusions  of  the  entire  paper,  but  not  of  a  detached  section  of  it 
unmodified  by  the  rest  which  the  present  instalment  is ;  as  the  conclusion 
is  held  over  by  our  Editor  from  considerations  of  space. 

DO  THE  SCRIPTURES  FAVOUR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOULP 

AFFIBMATIVE  ARTICLE.— II. 

Thi  positive  and  repeated  declarations  of  Scripture  that  the  wicked 
shall  eternally  suffer,  and  that  the  righteous  shall  partake  of  ever- 
lasting bliss,  demonstrate  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
it  is  evident  that  P.  O.  S.  feels,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of 
punishment  for  the  ungodly  involves  the  soul's  immortality  ;  for,  in. 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  he  has  to  deny  an  eternity  of  suffer- 
ing, and  advocate  the  doctrine  of  annihilation.  It  must  be  our 
business,  then,  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  souls  of  all 
mankind  will  exist  for  ever ;  and  if  P.  O.  S. — and  doubtless  others 
with  him*- can  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doe  trine  that  those 
who  die  in  impenitence  shall  suffer  for  ever,  they  will  at  the  same 
time  be  convinced  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  if  our 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  eternity  of  tbe  sufferings  of  the  wicked 
be  incontrovertible,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  opinion  of  the  non- 
immortality  of  the  sonl  to  be  established. 

In  adducing  proof  from  Scripture  that  the  souls  of  all  men  will 
exist  for  ever,  we  shall  dwell  more  particularly  on  the  evidence  of 
the  ungodly  enduring  everlasting  sufferings,  as  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous  is  on  each  side  admitted. 

Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  furnish  evidence  that  the 
wicked  will  suffer  for  ever.  The  question  put  by  Isaiah,  in  chap, 
xxxiii.  ver.  14*  plainly  implies  that  the  future  suffering  of  the  un- 
godly will  be  eternal,  for  what  else  can  "  everlasting  burnings  "  set 
forth  P  In  Daniel,  chap.  xii.  ver.  2,  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that 
not  only  will  some  of  the  dead  awake  to  everlasting  life,  but  like- 
wise that  others  will  awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and 
if  the  contempt  to  which  the  wicked  will  rise  be  not  never-ending, 
neither  will  the  life  which  is  designed  for  the  righteous.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
first,  as  recorded  in  Matt.  xxv.  41,  in  which  Scripture,  Christ  in- 
forms us  respecting  the  solemn  transactions  of  the  last  judgment, 
and  assures  us  that  He  will  then  sentence  the  wicked  to  "everlasting 
fire"  How  a  state  of  existence  which  is  described  as  everlasting 
lire  can  accord  with  annihilation  we  cannot  at  all  comprehend,  nor 
can  we  conceive  how  the  words  can  set  forth  anything  besides  the 
intolerable  fierceness  of  the  misery  which  the  wioked  will  endure, 
together  with  its  perpetual  continuance  and  duration.    In  ver.  46* 
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of  the  game  chapters  the  Lord  affirmi,  "  And  these  stall  go  away, 
into  l99i  lotting  pwttikment."  Not  into  non-existence  shall  they  go, 
but  into  everlasting  punishment.  In  Mark  ix.  44—48,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Christ  five*  times  given,  that  hell  is  a  state  in  which  the 
fire  is  not  quenched,  which  expression  can  only  denote  the  great- 
ness and  the  unending  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked.  In 
John  v.  28;  20,  we  hsrve  the  farther  evidence  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
the  hour  is  coming,  in  which,  not  only  shall  they  who  have  done 
good  come  forth  from  their  graves  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  but 
also  they  who  have  done  evil  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
of  damnation,  and  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  damnation 
certainly  is  not  annihilation,  nor  is  the  word  understood  or  em- 
ployed in  that  sense  by  either  the  profane  or  the  pious.  In  Rev. 
xx.  10,  it  is  positively  declared  of  the  wicked,  that  they  shall  be 
tormented  day  and  night  for  e&er  and  ever.  In  the  same  book,  chap. 
14,  ver.  11,  it  is  testified  of  the  same  characters  that  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendethup/</rei*r  and  ever,  and  that  they  have  no 
rest,  day  nor  night,  which  descriptions  assuredly  cannot  set  forth  a 
state  of  non-existence,  or  endless  rest.  Strange  indeed  it  would 
be  if,  when  Scripture  speaks  of  some  having  no  rest,  day  nor 
night,  for  ever  and  ever,  it  means  that  they  rest  for  ever,  which 
they  would  do  if  their  existence  were  terminated,  as  when  the  life 
of  the  body  is  departed,  and  the  body  is  buried,  we  speak  of  it  as 
resting  in  the  grave.  The  capability  of  the  soul  to  endure  the  fierce 
wrath  of  God  through  endless  ages  bespeaks  its  immortality,  and, 
indeed,  the  Scriptures  are  so  far  from  furnishing  the  slightest  hint  of 
the  non-immortality  of  any  human  souls,  that  they  show  that  even 
the  body  will  after  the  resurrection  be  immortal,  that  the  bodies  of 
the  wicked  will  be  capable  of  enduring  unutterable  woe  without 
termination  or  alleviation,  while  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  will  be 
able  to  bear  a  weight  of  glory  which  they  could  not  in  this  world 
live  under. 

The  arguments  of  P.  O.  S.,  are  grounded  on  an  entire  misappre- 
hension of  the  subject.  This  writer  while  remarking  that  in  almost 
every  heathen  religion  the  idea  of  immortality  is  used  more  as  a 
terror  than  as  a  boon,  states  that  in  Christianity  this  is  transformed 
and  transfigured  into  a  hope  instead  of  a  fear.  Now  the  Scriptures 
we  have  adduced  show  that  while  immortality  is  a  just  ground  for 
hope  to  some,  it  is  an  equally  just  ground  for  fear  to  others.  P.  O.  S. 
likewise  remarks  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  immortality  as  the  gift 
of  God,  given  to  those  who  believe  in  and  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  they  give  us  assuranoe  of  life  from  the  dead  as  a 
consequenoe  of  our  receiving  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But  the  immor- 
tality which  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  gift  of  God  is  not 
the  perpetual  existence  of  the  soul,  which  is  common  to  all  souls, 
but  that  perfect  and  perpetual  bliss  which  in  the  Scriptures  is 
spoken  of  as  eternal  life  in  opposition  to  that  condition  which 
in  the  Scriptures  is  termed  the  second  death  or  eternal  damna- 
tion, because  it  is  an  endless  dying  to  all  happinoas  and  to  all  hope, 
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which  awful  state  is  further  set  forth  by  the  expression  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  to  show  that  the  lost  are  for  ever  sinking,  but  can 
never  reach  the  termination  of  their  sufferings. 

P.  O.  S.  further  remarks,  «•  When  God  gave  the  early  command- 
ment, which  constituted  the  covenant  of  life,  he  made  life  dependent 
on  obedience  and  submission."  Now  the  life  which  was  made  de- 
pendent on  obedience  and  submission  was  not  the  soul's  unceasing 
existence,  but  the  exemption  from  all  mortality,  as  well  as  from 
that  endless  suffering  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  denominated  the 
second  death,  together  with  the  continuance  of  that  life  of  holiness 
and  happiness  which  man  possessed  before  the  fall.  So  again,  the 
Scripture  declaration,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  is  not  a 
threatening  of  an  extinction  of  the  soul's  existence,  but  a  death  to 
God,  to  holiness,  and  to  happiness. 

P.  O.  S.  states  that  those  who  sin  "  lose  the  power  of  life,  and  go 
down  to  the  grave  as  to  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  But 
this  "  blackness  of  darkness  "  is  not  the  darkness  of  non-existence 
but  the  blackness  of  despair,  the  darkness  of  a  perfectly  hopeless 
condition.  P.  O.  S.  states,  "  The  soul  has  lost  its  immortal  nature 
through  sin."  This  statement  is  not  correct.  Sin  has  not  deprived 
any  soul  of  its  immortality,  neither  did  it  deprive  fallen  angels  of 
theirs.  The  immortality  of  sinful  souls,  P.  O.  S.  states,  "  would  be 
the  perpetuation  of  that  which  God  hates,  and  would  be  indeed  the 
triumph  of  evil  and  the  powers  of  evil."  Not  so.  That  which 
God  hates  is  indeed  perpetuated,  but  neither  evil,  nor  the  powers  of 
evil  triumph.  On  the  contrary,  evil  is  overcome,  subdued,  put 
down,  and  punished,  while  the  powers  of  evil  are  shut  up,  con- 
trolled, bound  and  held  fast,  and  punished  for  ever.  P.  O.  S. 
quotes  the  promise,  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 
Here  the  expression  never  die  does  not  signify  shall  not  cease 
to  exist — as  though  that  were  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who 
believe  in  Jesus,  but  it  signifies  that  such  shall  not  die  the  second 
or  eternal  death,  and  deliverance  from  this  is  the  eternal  life  which 
is  not  an  innate  property  of  the  soul,  but  is  the  gift  of  God. 

P.  O.  S.  refers  to  what  Solomon  affirms  of  man  and  of  the  beast, 
"As  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other."  Now,  man  dies  as  the 
beast,  not  by  ceasing  to  exiit,  but  as  the  beast  dies  by  ceasing  to 
breathe,  so  does  man,  each  being  possessed  of  the  same  animal  life, 
which  is  maintained  in  each  in  the  same  manner.  Man  also  loses 
his  life  by  diseases  and  accidents  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which 
cause  the  death  of  the  beast,  and  thus,  "  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth 
the  other."  The  remark  of  Solomon  referred  to  by  P.  O.  S.,  that 
there  is  no  work,  nor  device  in  the  grave,  is  one  the  correctness  of 
which  is  manifest,  for  the  grave  is  the  abode  of  death,  whether  it 
be  the  grave  of  the  righteous  or  of  the  wicked ;  therefore  if  this 
Scripture  makes  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  makes 
against  that  of  the  righteous,  equally  with  that  of  the  wirV*d. 

In  confirmation  of  this  argument  we  may  quote  the  dc. iterance 
of  the  archbishop  of  York :— 
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*  The  doctrine  of  a  terminable  punishment  for  the  wicked  finds  no  coun- 
tenance winterer  from  Holy  Scripture.  Those,  who  hare  maintained  it  can 
do  no  more  than  suggest  plausible  explanations  of  texts  that  make  against 
them  3  even  they  must  admit  that  there  is  not  one  passage  of  Scripture  that 
dearly  authorises  the  hope  of  restoration  for  the  sinner  once  condemned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  declarations  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
eternal  are  many,  and  those  most  dear  and  emphatic.  Eternal  wrath  put 
into  antithesis  with  eternal  life ;  eternal  chains ;  the  wrath  of  God  abiding 
on  a  man  so  that  he  shall  never  see  life ;  the  worm  that  never  dieth ;  can 
all  these  be  explained  away  ?  Eren  if  they  oould,  not  one  of  them  promises 
salvation  for  the  sinner  once  condemned.  If  they  were  not  conclusive  for 
everlastingness,  they  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  salvation  of  the  wicked  . 
at  last.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  the  wicked  are  punished  for 
ever  would  be  gathered  not  from  these  texts  alone,  but  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  this  life  as  our  probation,  and  of  the 
next  as  our  reward,  which  represents  the  judgment  as  final ;  which  is 
utterly  silent  as  to  any  economy  of  probation  after  death/' 

The  Scripture  doctrine  that  all  things  shall  be  put  in  subjection 
to  Christ  aoes  not  clash  with  the  eternity  of  evil.  Though  evil 
will  exist  for  ever,  yet  it  will  be  in  perfect  subjection  to  Christ. 
The  living  existence  of  persons  in  the  dominions  of  an  absolute 
monarch  is  not  incompatible  with  their  being  held  in  subjection  by 
him. 

P.  O.  S.  speaks  of  the  everlasting  punishment  of  annihilation  as 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  conceptions.  But  surely  the  anticipation 
of  everlasting  suffering  is  a  conception  far  more  dreadful  than  that 
of  everlasting  annihilation.  When  Judas  felt  the  wrath  of  God  for 
his  sin,  he  had  an  anticipation  unspeakably  more  dreadful  than 
that  of  annihilation.  If  the  cessation  of  existence  be  the  only 
punishment  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  the  most  awful  characters 
have  not  much  to  dread,  and  may  reasonably  indulge  to  the  full 
their  wicked  inclinations,  for  as  an  inspired  apostle  says,  "  If  the 
dead  rise  not " — or  if  they  rise  not  to  continue  in  existence,  but  to 
be  annihilated — "  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

8.8. 


Tno.— In  all  the  actions  which  a  man  performs,  some  part  of  his  life 
passes.  We  die  while  doing  this  for  which  alone  our  sliding  life  was 
granted.  Nay,  though  we  do  nothing,  time  keeps  its  constant  pace, 
and  flies  as  fast  in  idleness  as  in  employment.  Whether  we  play,  or  labour, 
or  sleep,  or  dance,  or  study,  the  sun  posts  on  and  the  sand  runs.  An  hour 
of  vice  is  as  long  as  an  hour  of  virtue.  But  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  actions  is  infinite.  Good  actions,  though  they  diminish  our  time 
here  as  well  as  bad  actions,  yet  they  lay  up  for  us  a  happiness  in  eternity, 
and  will  recompense  what  they  take  away  by  a  plentiful  return  at  last. 
When  we  trade  with  virtue;  we  do  but  buy  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  time. 
So  it  is  not  so  much  a  consuming  of  time  as  an  exchange.  As  a  man  sows 
his  corn,  he  is  content  to  wait  awhile  that  he  may,  at  the  harvest,  receive 
with  advantage.—  Owen  FeUkam. 


ato 


OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOT? 

AFFIBMATITI  ABTICLE.— YI. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 
We  allow  that  many  objections  may  justly  be  raised  against  the 
introduction  of  the  ballot  into  our  electoral  system ;  but  yet,  when 
we  look  at  all  the  considerations  suggested  to  our  mind  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  ought  to  have  the  ballot.  "  Philomathes  "  shows 
by  bis  quotation  from  Hume,  and  by  his  own  remarks,  that  he  has 
great  faith  in  general  principles ;  and  we  know  that  general 
principles  do  form  an  excellent  foundation  on  which  to  base  our 
arguments,  but  we  must  maintain  that  they  are  dangerous  things, 
and  we  need  to  be  very  careful  how  we  make  use  of  them.  In 
relying  upon  general  principles  for  the  foundation  of  our  reason- 
ings, we  must  oe  careful  of  three  things  :  1st.  That  we  put  a  right 
construction  upon  the  general  principles  laid  down ;  2nd.  That 
that  construction  is  applicable  to  the  subject  under  discussion ; 
and  3rd.  That  the  force  of  the  general  principles  adduced  m 
support  of  our  view  of  the  case,  be  not  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  more  weighty  general  principles  that  have  an  opposite  bearing. 
If  we  neglect  either  of  these  three  points,  our  whole  train  of 
reasoning  will  probably  be  vitiated.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
follow  up  these  preliminary  remarks  by  briefly  considering  this 
subject,  both  synthetically  and  analytically,  first  bringing  forward 
a  tew  general  principles  in  support  of  the  affirmative  of  this 
question,  thus  showing  "  Philomathes  "  that  the  general  principles 
which  bear  upon  this  subject  are  not  all  on  his  side,  and  then 
criticising  some  of  the  arguments  of  "Philomathes"  and  H.  S.  S., 
to  show,  that  in  some  eases  they  misconstrue  the  general 
principles  brought  forward,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  general 
principles  laid  down  are  not  applicable  to  the  subject  under  debate. 

The  first  general  principle  that  we  shall  bring  forward  to  support 
the  affirmative  of  this  question  is — That  the  weak  require  snore 
protection  than  the  strong,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
legislate,  not  for  the  strong  alone,  but  rather  so  as  to  give,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  amount  of  protection  required  by  the  weak.  The 
strong-minded  voter  can  despise  the  ballot,  and  rail  against  it  as 
un-English,  cowardly,  and  demoralising;  but  the  weak-minded 
voter  needs  its  protection.  The  strong-minded  voter,  and  the 
man  who  has  nothing  to  lose  by  voting  as  he  pleases,  can  afford 
to  vote  openly,  and  to  brand  the  ballot  as  mean,  suspicious,  and 
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srypocTitieal ;  bat  to  many  of  the  weak-minded  and  dependent 
voters,  the  ballot  is  absolutely  neoessary  to  enable  them  to  vote 
freely  according  to  their  consciences.  As  the  weak-minded  and 
dependent  voters  require  such  a  protection,  and  as  it  ia  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  legislate  not  for  the  strong  alone,  but  more  especially 
for  the  weak,  therefore  we  ought  to  hare  the  ballot  now,  unless 
this  protection  can  be  given  in  eome  better  way.  We  think  it 
oould  easily  be  proved  that  weak-minded  and  dependent  -voters 
need  some  protection  from  intimidation  and  other  corrupt  practices. 
How  often  are  ©lection  agents  told  when  canvassing  tenant  farms**, 
agricultural  labourers,  and  the  employes  of  large  manufacturers, 
I  should  Hke  to  give  you  my  rote,  out  my  landlord  (or  master,  as 
the  ease  may  be)  will  vote  for  your  opponent,  and  I  must  vote  as 
he  votes ;  for  if  I  give  you  my  vote,  I  shall  have  to  suffer  for  it. 
And  how  often  do  we  see  eases  in  which  electors  have  to  suffer  for 
voting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  masters  and  landlords  I  We 
believe  the  ballot  would  afford  that  protection  which  the  weak- 
minded  and  dependent  voter  requires.  It  would  enable  him  to 
record  his  vote  without  any  one  being  able  to  know  who  he 
voted  for;  therefore  he  could  not  be  punished  for  not  voting  for 
his  master's  favourite,  because  it  could  not  be  proved  whether  he 
did  really  vote  for  his  master's  favourite  or  not.  No  one  would 
think  of  intimidating  voters  by  favouring  those  who  promised  to 
vote  for  a  certain  candidate,  and  punishing  those  who  refused  to 
give  such  a  pledge,  because  it  could  never  be  proved  whether  these 
who  had  pledged  themselves  to  vote  in  a  certain  way  bad  fulfilled 
their  promise ;  and  therefore  we  maintain  that  the  ballot  would 
afford  the  requisite  protection.  We  do  not  know  of  any  less 
objectionable  and  equally  efficacious  mode  of  affording  protection 
to  the  enfranchised  class  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights';  at  all  events, 
the  onus  of  finding  such  better  plan  rests  with  those  who  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  ballot. 

It  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  frame  laws  suited  to  the  actual 
condition  of  society  in  the  present  time,  and  not  merely  to  make 
such  provisions  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  society  if  it  were  ju§ t 
what  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  state  of  society  were  what  it  ought  to 
be,  we  should  not  need  any  police  force ;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being 
what  it  ought  to  be,  that  a  police  force  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Many  objections  might  be 
raised  against  the  employment  of  a  police  force,  but  the  advantages 
which  result  therefrom  are  sufficient  to  overrule  all  objections, 
and  though  crimes  are  often  committed  in  spite  of  the  police,  yet 
we  all  admit  that  the  police  force  is  a  necessity  of  the  ace.  So,  if 
electors,  landlords,  ana  employers  of  labour  were  what  they  ought 
to  be,  the  ballot  would  not  be  required ;  but  they  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  for  from  it,  and  therefore  the  majority  of  electors 
require  that  protection  which  the  ballot  would  afford. 

In  voting,  the  elector  should  be  guided  by  one  motive,  and  one 
only-— viz.,  a  desire  to  do  that  which  would  be  most  conducive  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large.  But  under  the  present  system, 
many  are  influenced  to  vote  for  certain  candidates  fey  motives  of 
personal  aggrandizement.  The  ballot  would  take  from  the  voter 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  personal  advancement  by  selling  his 
vote,  because  the  candidate  or  agent  would  be  unwilling  to 
purchase  a  vote  when  the  action  of  the  voter  is  placed  beyond  his 
knowledge.  Thus  the  ballot  would  act  so  as  to  lessen  the  influence 
of  impure  motives  upon  electors  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
The  ballot  would  put  an  end  to  the  dishonourable,  disagreeable, 
and  demoralizing  practice  of  canvassing,  because,  if  secret  voting 
were  employed,  the  candidate  and  agent  would  not  consider  it 
worth  their  while  to  ask  the  elector  to  promise  them  his  vote. 
Thus,  though  many  may  conscientiously  oppose  the  ballot,  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  its 
adoption  would  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  objections  that 
could  be  raised  against  it. 

"Philomathes      says,  "Secrecy  is  suspicious He 

who  would  act  nobly,  must  act  honestly  and  openly."  True ;  but 
to  be  honest  in  secret,  however  suspicious,  is  far  preferable  to  being 
openly  dishonest ;  and  to  act  sincerely  in  an  ignoble  and  secret  way, 
is  better  than  to  be  openly  corrupt.  We  next  read  that  "  Truth 
does  not  slink  in  the  dark,  nor  do  honest  men  seek  to  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel."  Certainly  not ;  but  are  the  majority  of 
electors  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  false  and  impure  motives 
in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  ?  and  are  the  majority  of  electors 
so  honest  that  they  vote  for  the  candidate  they  believe  most  likely 
to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the  country,  apart  from  every  other 
consideration  P  If  not,  then  the  remark  we  have  just  quoted  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  debate.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  upright  and  strong-minded  to  declaim  about  the  suspiciousness 
of  secrecy,  the  nobleness  of  acting  openly,  and  the  undisguised  way 
in  which  truth  and  honesty  present  themselves  to  the  public  gaze, 
but  they  must  remember  that  the  enfranchised  are  not  all  so 
upright  and  strong-minded  as  they  are.  If  we  desire  to  have 
elections  conducted  upon  principles  of  the  strictest  purity,  we  must 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  dishonest 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  weak.  "  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure ;"  the  "  Corrupt  Practices  Act "  will  punish  those  who 
conduct  elections  upon  corrupt  principles,  but  the  ballot  would  be 
a  means  of  preventing  the  commission  of  such  illegal  acts. 

" Philomathes "  then  says  that  "It  has  never  been  found  that 
secret  societies  have  long  remained  free  from  serious  objections, 
and  to  grant  the  ballot  to  voters  for  members  of  Parliament  would 
be  to  transform  the  constituencies  into  vast  secret  societies,"  in 
the  secrecy  of  which  not  only  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
would  be  lost,  but  even  the  sense  of  personal  honesty."  Now 
this  comparison  will  not  hold  good,  for  to  grant  the  ballot  with  the 
franchise  would  not  be  "  to  transform  the  constituencies  into  vast 
secret  societies."  A  secret  society  is  one  in  which  secrecy  is  mtforced 
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upon  its  members,  who  would  bepunished  or  censured  by  the  society 
if  they  divulged  its  secrets.  Bat  the  ballot  would  not  compel 
electors  to  keep  it  a  secret  how  they  voted;  it  would  merely 
give  them  the  privilege  of  voting  without  any  one  knowing  how 
they  voted,  if  it  were  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  ballot  would 
not  cause  electors  to  be  punished  or  censured  for  publicly  declaring 
how  they  voted,  and  this  makes  an  essential  difference  between  a 
secret  society  and  a  constituency  voting  by  ballot.  We  also  demur 
to  our  opponent's  assertion,  that  the  ballot  would  destroy  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  ih  the  voter.  We  believe  that 
it  would  increase  that  feeling  of  personal  responsibility;  for  it 
would  show  the  elector  that  Parliament,  in  conferring  the  franchise 
upon  him,  intended  that  he  should  vote  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  not  according  to  the  will  of  his  master. 

"  Philomathes  "  says  that  with  regard  to  the  franchise,  "the 
maxim  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  has  no 
place.  His  vote  is  not  a  man's  own."  This  is  not  strictly  correct ; 
the  elector's  vote  is  his  own  property  ;  he  has  a  legal  and  a  moral 
right  to  it,  although  he  must  not  use  it  for  his  own  individual 
benefit.  The  State  recognises  the  right  of  the  elector  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  his  right  to  vote 
according  to  his  own  private  judgment,  uncontrolled  by  any  other 

Serson  or  persons  whatsoever.  The  ballot  would  enable  many  to 
o  this,  who  without  it  could  not  do  so ;  therefore  we  think  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  ballot  now.  We  believe  with  "  Philomathes," 
that  "opportunity  creates  a  sinner;"  and  we  believe  that  our 
present  mode  of  conducting  elections  gives  many  opportunities  for 
bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation,  which  would  not  exist  if  the 
ballot  were  introduced ;  therefore  we  maintain  that  the  ballot  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

H.  S.  o.  commences  his  article  by  saying  that  "  '  more  light  I 
more  light !'  were  the  death- words  of  Goethe ;  *  more  darkness ! 
more  darkness  ! '  is  the  cry  of  advocates  of  the  ballot."  And  thus 
he  endeavours  to  place  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  who  love  the  light.  We,  however,  like  to  act 
openly  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  love  the  light  as  much  as 
Goethe  or  H.  S.  S. ;  but  we  must  maintain  that  there  are  certain 
states  in  which  the  light  of  open  day  cannot  be  endured.  When 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  brain  fever,  the  doctor  often  orders  the 
window-blinds  to  be  drawn  down,  and  all  light  carefully  excluded 
from  the  sick-room ;  and  we  ask,  is  there  not  a  disease  prevailing 
amongst  our  constituencies  which  gives  the  legislator  good  cause 
to  say,  Exclude  the  light,  and  let  the  votes  be  recorded  in  secret? 

We  believe  there  is  ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  unhealthy  state  of 
the  public  morality,  which  breeds  corruption,  bribery,  and  intimida- 
tion, we  should  not  plead  for  the  ballot.  When  the  patient's  fever 
has  abated  the  doctor  orders  the  curtains  to  be  drawn  up'again, 
and  the  light  of  day  is  once  more  permitted  to  shine  into  the  room. 
80,  when  the  disease  that  pervades  our  constituencies  has  been 
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oared,  when  every  voter  can  vote  openly  without  fear  of  being 
made  to  suffer  for  the  vote  conscientiously  given,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  we  honourably  dispense  with  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  ballot.  In  the  present  state  of  things  we  cannot  speak  of 
every  elector  as  "  a  free  and  independent  voter ;"  but  we  desire 
the  introduction  of  the  ballot,  in  order  to  set  the  voter  free  from 
the  intimidation,  &c,  of  those  who  would  exercise  an  undue 
influence  over  him,  and  to  make  him  independent  of  those  who 
would  purchase  his  vote.  H.  8-  S.  says,  "  Opportunity  often  leads 
to  sin ;  and  the  beginning  of  evil  is  like  the  letting  in  of  water ;  we 
may  stop  the  first  beginnings  of  evil,  but  we  cannot  effectually 
resist  the  mighty  floods."  True ;  and  bribery,  &c,  might  have 
been  checked  by  the  force  of  moral  influence  in  the  time  of  its 
small  beginning,  but  now  that  it  has  become  a  mighty  flood,  it  can 
only  be  effectually  resisted  by  withholding  the  opportunities  of 
committing  this  offence,  through  the  adoption  of  the  ballot. 
H.  8.  8.  suggests  that  bribery  might  invent  means  to  overcome  the 
mysteries  of  the  ballot.  True  ;  such  inventions  are  within  the 
bounds  of  the  possible,  but  most  certainly  they  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  probable.  Criminals  often  invent  means  to  evade 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  yet  the  police  are  very  useful  in  the 
prevention  of  crime ;  so  also  it  would  be  with  the  ballot,  even  if 
bribery  did  sometimes  invent  a  way  of  neutralizing  the  advantages 
of  secret  voting. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  repeat  our  most  prominent  arguments 
on  this  subjeot: — That  a  weak-minded  and  dependent  voter 
requires  a  protection  which  the  strong-minded  and  independent 
elector  does  not  need ;.  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the 
weak  and  the  dependent ;  that  the  ballot  would  afford  the  required 
protection ;  that  if  society  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  the 
ballot  would  not  be  needed— but  that  society  is  in  such  an 
unhealthy  state  as  to  require  the  ballot ;  that  secret  voting  would 
diminish  the  influence  of  impure  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
electors;  that  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  would  not  compel  the 
elector  to  keep  it  secret  how  he  voted,  and  that  therefore  a 
constituency  voting  by  ballot  would  not  resemble  a  secret  society  ; 
that  a  voter  has  a  right  to  exercise  the  franchise  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  and  that  in  many  cases  he  cannot  do  so  because  of 
having  to  vote  openly ;  that  we  believe  the  advantages  which  would 
follow  the  introduction  of  the  ballot  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  evils  that  might  result  from  its  adoption;  and  therefore 
we  maintain  that  we  ought  now  to  have  the  ballot. 

Sa¥TTEL. 
AFFIBMATIVI  ABTICLE.— VII. 

It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  who  write  vigorously  against  the 
ballot  as  a  system  of  voting,  rely,  for  their  chief  arguments,  on  the 
supposed  evils  of  secrecy.  In  truth,  they  do  not  essay  to  encounter 
the  practical  arguments  involved  in  the  question,  but  to  refute  the 
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reasons  adduced  by  the  ballotists  as  showing  that  the  ballot  would 
directly  tend  to  counteract  some  of  the  existing  evils  attendant 
upon  open  rating,  they  indulge  in  a  profusion  of  undignified 
epithets,  denunciatory  of  everything  connected  with  political 
government  that  is  at  all  in  opposition  to  publicity.  And  so 
solemnly  do  the  opponents  of  secrecy  deprecate  die  introduction  of 
the  ballot  a  sa  method  of  voting,  that  one  might  suppose  the  ballot, 
where  it  is  established,  to  be  a  veil  that 

"  Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 

And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 

Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 

And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth 

Have  too  much  light." 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  with  the  advocates  of  the  ballot, 
that  a  vote  is  given  to  a  man  that  he  may  exercise  it  consistently  with 
his  own  individual  convictions.  This  being  a  "  first  truth  "  in  their 
political  creed  that  cannot  possibly  be  confuted,  their  argument  in 
favour  of  the  ballot  may  be  stated  in  syllogistic  form.  The  voter 
should  exercise  the  franchise  as  expressive  of  his  own  personal  con- 
victions ;  the  ballot  alone  will  enable  him  perfectly  to  exercise  the 
franchise  in  this  manner,  therefore  the  ballot  is  the  best  method  of 
voting.  When  the  State  has  conferred  the  right  of  voting,  I  con- 
ceive it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  voter  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  right.  Whether  the  vote  be  a  privilege  or  a  right 
affects  not  the  responsibility  of  the  State  in  affording  protection  to 
the  voter.  Be  it  a  trust  confided  to  him,  or  be  it  a  right  which,  as 
a  man,  he  can  indisputably  claim,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  to  exercise 
it  as  his  own  reason  and  conscience  shall  dictate,  and  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  system  of  voting  which  most  effectually  protects 
the  voter  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  conferred  upon  him 
should  be  established  by  the  State.  Now  the  ballot  is  clearly 
superior  to  open  voting  in  securing  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  voter,  and  should,  therefore,  be  established  by  the  State.  I 
believe,  with  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  "  that  nobody  has  any  right  to 
know  for  whom  he  (the  elector)  votes.  If  he  chooses  tojaroclaim 
it  himself  before  the  world  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I3ut  if  he 
wishes  to  record  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  candidate  he  prefers,  and , 
for  the  interest  of  his  country,  let  him  do  so,  and  you  have  not  free 
institutions,  you  have  not  liberty,  unless  you  give  a  man  the  right 
of  giving  his  vote  free  from  risk  either  to  himself  or  his  family. "  It 
seems  to  imply  a  distrust  of  the  people  not  to  permit  them  to 
record  their  votes,  which  are  supposed  to  express  their  opinions, 
under  the  system  which  most  effectually  shelters  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  so  high  and  important  a  privilege.  And  yet,  if  the  people 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  why  give  them  the  franchise  at  all  ?  If  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  not  secure  in  their  hands,  why  place 
them  under  the  care  of  such  perilous  protectors  ? 

The  ballot,  if  adopted,  would  materially  diminish,  if  not  entirely 
prevent  bribery.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  powerful 
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incentive  to  bribery  under  open  voting  is  that  the  briber  can  obtain 
positive  proof  as  to  whether  the  bribe  has  really  been  effective  in 
directing  the  rote  or  not.   The  ballot  being  established,  this  would 
not  be  the  case.    The  essential  and  inevitable  conditions  of  voting 
which  the  ballot  presupposes  destroy  the  possibility  of  his  knowing, 
with  certainty,  that  the  voter  has  given  his  vote  as  desired. 
H.  S.  S.  asks,  "  Can  it  not  be  stipulated  that  evidence  may  be  pro- 
du cable  in  some  form  or  other  P  "     As  opposing  the  ballot,  it  is 
incumbent  on  him  to  show  that  it  can  be  produced,  and,  until  he 
has  done  so,  the  friends  of  the  ballot  will  contend  that  clear  and 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  opinions  the  voter  may  have  sup- 
ported at  the  poll   is  not  producible.     Further,  he    inquires, 
"  Would  it  be  advisable  to  legalize  hypocrisy  and  deception,  and 
to  give  the  legal  right  to  promise  a  vote,  and  then  secretly  despise 
the  promise  P'     Now  the  Dallot,  in  common  with  almost  all  great 
measures,  is  susceptible  of  individual  perversion,  but  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  State,  by  adopting  secret  voting, 
"legalizes  hypocrisy  and  deception."    The  State  merely  introduces 
the  ballot  as  a  shield  by  which  the  voter  may  be  protected,  but  if 
he  be  so  unprincipled  as  to  practise  deception  under  the  shelter 
thus  provided,  surely  he,  and  not  the  State,  is  the  delinquent  in 
such  conduct.   It  cannot  be  proved  by  the  most  ingenious  sophistry 
that  the  State  legally  justifies  the  voter  in  secretly  despising  his 
promise.    The  State  merely  enables  the  voter  to  give  active  and 
tangible  expression  to  his  political  principles  by  means  of  the  vote 
entrusted  to  him,  protecting  him  from  the  unjust  interference  of 
the  officious  and  unscrupulous  intimidator.    Under  the  mode  of 
voting  now  in  vogue  a  man's  political  life  may  be  one  of  unrelieved 
hypocrisy.    He  may  tacitly  entertain  certain  clearly  defined  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  yet,  from  the  illegitimate  influence  that  is 
employed  with  respect  to  him,  he  may  be  compelled  to  practise 
■elf-falsification  by  naving  to  vote  in  diametrical  opposition  to  his 
own  opinions.    This  being  so,  the  argument  of  H.  S.  S.,  logically 
extended,  will  prove  that  the    State    legalizes  "  deception  and 
hypocrisy"  under  the  present  system  of  open  voting.    Will  he 
accept  the  conclusion  to  which  his  reasoning  unavoidably  conducts 
himP 

The  opponents  of  the  ballot  are  candid  in  the  admission  that  it 
conceals  the  vote,  as  the  language  of  those  who  have  already  con- 
tributed papers  to  this  discussion  distinctly  shows.  And  if  the 
ballot  is  efficient  in  concealing  the  vote,  is  it  not  fairly  inferable 
that  it  preserves  inviolate  the  essential  individuality  of  the  elector, 
and  surrounds  him  by  protective  conditions  that  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  independence  as  a  citizen ;  and  that  it  impels  him  to 
exercise  his  political  influence,  not  at  the  behest  of  an  external  and 
usurped  authority,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  his  own  eon* 
victions  as  one  who  reflects  on  the  great  political  questions  of  his 
time.  A.  B. 
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VBGATIVB  ABTICLB.— TI. 

Judging  from  public  opinion,  the  nation  desires  tbat  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ballot  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  settled. 
The  mind  of  England  is,  I  think,  firmly  made  up  that  the  character 
of  elections  must  be  altered,  that  the  rampant  iniquity  which 
characterises  the  days  of  nomination  and  polling  shall  be  seen  no 
more,  that  if  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  put  in  motion  by  wise 
legislation,  can  effect  this,  the  elections  of  Kngland  shall  hence- 
forth be  pure.    This  being  the  case,  it  is   the  duty  of  every 
Englishman  to  think  out  the  problem  of  "obtaining  purity  of 
election."    It  is  one  which  has  absorbed  the  attention  of  many 
eminent  politicians,  and  has  brought  out  many  rival  and  antagon- 
istic proposals.    It  has  been  by  some  thoroughly  investigated, 
according  to  their  views,  and  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.    There 
are  many,  however,  who,  without  caring  to  think  deeply  upon  the 
subject,  nevertheless  imagine  they  require  a  solution,  and  these 
"ump  at  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  simplest,  "vote  by  ballot." 
[n  order  to  approach  the  subject  warily,  I  would  first  inquire  what 
the  objects  to  be  attained  by  its  adoption  are,  and  these  I  think 
may  be  said  to  be — the  prevention  of  intimidation  and  bribery  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  riot  and  disorder  hitherto  attendant  upon 
the  occasion  of  an  election.    These  are  the  very  points,  I  believe, 
we  are  all  striving  to  obtain.    The  question  is,  therefore,  Is  the 
ballot  the  only  way  of  bringing  about  the  desired  end,  and,  if  not, 
is  it  the  best  possible  means  P  The  first  is  easily  answered.    No,  it 
it  is  not  the  only  way.    The  second  is  the  point,  then,  I  intend  to 
consider.    The  great  aim  of  the  ballot  being  to  prevent  intimida- 
tion and  bribery,  I  would  first  notice  that  the  illegal  acts  here 
assaulted  take  place  prior  to  the  election. 

To  any  one  who  has  witnessed  an  election,  it  must  be  palpable 
that  the  crime  of  intimidation  is  frequently  committed  months  even 
before  the  electors  are  addressed  by  the  candidates.  Canvassers 
deftly  chosen,  pass  from  house  to  house,  in  some  cases  politely 
soliciting  votes,  in  others  bringing  pressure  to  bear,  in  others  un- 
locking the  gate  by  a  golden  key.  Here,  then,  is  the  root  of  the 
evil,  but  it  requires  not  a  ballot  box  to  upturn  it.  Much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  concerning  the  widespread  extent  to  which 
intimidation  has  been  carried,  but  I,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  believe  that  it  has  originated  more  in  the  fears  of  electors 
who  are  employed  than  in  the  threats  of  the  employer.  An  em- 
ployer, doubtless,  if  he  were  deeply  interested  in  the  return  of  a 
particular  candidate,  would  ask  those  whom  he  called  servants  to 
vote  for  Mr,  A.  or  Mr.  B.,  but  unless  the  heart  of  England  is 
rotten  to  its  very  centre,  very  few  would  be  found  to  be  at  the 
booth  to  see  that  any  one  subservient  to  him  recorded  his  vote  on 
the  wrong  side.  The  vote  given  thus,  to  please  an  employer,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  has  been  honestly  recorded  according  to  the 
promise  made.    Granting,  then,  that  this  is  an  evil,  the  cure  for  it 
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is  easily  found :  make  cajrraesing,  eitker  by  agents  or  by  enthu- 
siastic friends,  illegal,  and  punish  an  offence  in  this  direction  by 
loss  of  rote,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fine.  If  canvassing,  then,  be 
declared  contrary  to  law,  we  might,  I  think,  reasonably  look  for  an 
immediate  solution  of  the  bribery  difficulty,  for  no  candidate 
would  think  of  bribing  in  person,  or  personally  an  elector. 
G.  M.  S.  says,  speaking  of  the  ballot,  "  Besides,  it  would  go  far 
to  do  away  with  canvassing  and  the  many  evils  that  are  connected 
with  it."  I  would  rather  maintain  that  prohibiting  canvassing 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  ballot.  How  the  ballot 
is  to  effect  that  which  it  professes  to  do,  viz.,  prevent  those  scenes 
of  debauchery  and  devilry  (which,  alas !  have  oeen  too  common  in 
our  elections),  whilst  all  the  usual  machinery  is  left  intact,  no  one 
has  deigned  to  inform  us.  The  advocates  of  the  ballot  point  to 
other  nations  where  the  ballot  is  used  and  exclaim :  "  See  how  an 
election  is  carried  on  where  secret  voting  is  in  vogue.  Look  at  the 
quietness  of  the  scene,  no  uproar,  no  disorder,  but  all  peace  and 
harmony."  Very  beautiful,  no  doubt,  rather  overdrawn  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  added  that  all  means  of  obtaining  intoxicating  drinks 
are  withdrawn,  or  that  the  people  using  this  method  of  voting  are 
either  more  highly  educated  or  are  not  addicted  to  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  Again,  in  secret  voting  there  can  possibly  be  no 
excitement.  If,  therefore,  a  remedy  for  these  two  afflictions  be 
found,  I  think  another  barrier  of  the  ballot  rampart  will  have  been 
carried.  Close  the  public  houses,  make  it  illegal  to  convert  such  a 
house  into  a  committee  room,  withhold  the  hourly  or  half-hourly 
state  of  the  poll,  and,  above  all,  abolish  the  force  of  nomination 
day.  Let  but  the  preceding  measures  pass  into  law,  and  we  shall 
then  be  a  long  way  on  our  road  to  a  peaceful,  quiet  scene,  where 
the  future  M.P.  will  be  elected  with  as  little  disorder  as  the  friends 
of  the  ballot  claim  for  such  ceremonies,  where  their  favourite 
method  reigns  supreme.  Time,  of  course,  will  be  required  to  make 
the  change  complete,  as  the  residuum,  which  is  the  most  potent 
>arty  in  the  scene  without  the  polling  booth,  have,  as  yet,  scarcely 
►egun  their  education.  The  schoolmaster,  however,  is  abroad; 
let  us  hope  that  a  nobler  idea  of  the  beauty  of  order  may  be  one  of 
the  first  results  of  his  efforts. 

Having  then  endeavoured  to  show  that  other  means  without  the 
ballot  would  be  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  required,  I  will  now 
essay  to  point  out  how,  to  my  mind,  the  ballot  would  work  badly. 
Its  advocates  claim  for  it  the  title  of  *'  universal  medicine  for 
bribery,"  and  take  every  opportunity  of  informing  the  world  that 

"    .    .     .    the  sovereign'^;  thing  on  earth 
Is  parmaeeti  for  an  inward  bruise." 

So  far,  however,  from  acknowledging  its  efficacy,  I  believe  that  it 
would  increase  bribery,  certainly  it  would  legalize  it.  Those 
with  whom  the  ballot  is  all  in  all  say  no  candidate  would  be  so 
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foolish  as  to  bribe,  where  lie  Wa*  unable  to  see  that  the  douceur 
-had  its  desired  effect.  I  would  reply,  Many  at  the  present  time 
are  prevented  from  accepting  a  bribd  from  a  candidate  because 
their  neighbours,  being  fully  aware  of  their  opinions,  they  dare  not 
subject  themselves  to  the  just  steorn  of  their  fellow  citiiens.  Put 
the  ballot  in  force,  and  Mr.  A.,  being  renal,  will  walk  down  to  the 

Eoll  with  Mr.  B.,  coinciding  with  (in  the  main)  the  views  expressed 
Y  him,  replying  in  a  similar  strain,  and,  to  all  appearance,  in 
unity,  entering  the  polling  booth,  and,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, neutralizing  his  vote.  Doubtless  my  opponent  will  exclaim, 
"  But  this  is  an  exceptional  case."  Has  he  searched  out  or  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  who  refrain  from  promising  their  vote 
till  the  last  moment,  and,  having  done  so,  has  he  weighed  such 
waverers  in  the  balance  P  Many  who  have  paid  attention  to  thhi 
point  have  been  struck  with  surprise  as  to  the  number  and 
character  of  such  voters.  These  possessors  of  the  franchise,  then, 
having  been  legally  bribed  (for  no  action  for  bribery  could  possibly 
stand  if  the  ballot  be  established),  the  result  is  that  a  lower  tone  of 
morality  will  be  introduced,  because  the  hold  which  public  opinion 
has  upon  a  man  has  been  withdrawn.  Considering  this  point 
settled,  I  would  now  ask  you  to  follow  me  one  step  further.  "  In 
the  lowest  yet  a  lower  deep."  Human  nature  is  sadly  belied  if 
candidates  will  refrain  from  bribing  by  their  agents,  because  the 
world  says  it  will  be  sowing  the  wind.  Agents  know  the  electors 
better  than  to  think  a  bribe  will  prove  altogether  useless,  and  no 
doubt  their  judgment  is  correct.  Many,  many,  although  they  can 
stoop  so  low  as  to  sell  their  birthright  (they  look  upon  it  as  pro- 
perty), would  shrink  from  proving  knavish  as  well  as  venal.  Others 
there  are,  nevertheless,  wno,  protected  by  the  veil  of  the  ballot, 
would  receive  bribes  from  all  parties,  make  promises  to  all,  and 
perhaps  deceive  all.  Picture  this  to  your  minds,  and  say  if  it  is 
your  will  to  make  this  possible. 

Oh,  men  of  England  !  whether  is  it  better  that  a  little  injustice 
should  be  done  (for  I  do  not  conceive  my  plan  to  be  perfection),  or 
that  fraud,  deceit,  lying,  should  be  encouraged,  fostered,  and  legal- 
ized in  the  shady  retreat  and  treacherous  darkness  of  the  ballot- 
box.     Better  all  else  than  a  universal  lie. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  think  no  one  has  yet 
alluded.  Allowing  that  there  are  employers  who  consider  them- 
selves lords  both  of  the  body  and  soul,  as  it  were,  of  their 
servants ;  that  there  are  customers  who  imagine  they  bay  also  the 
liberty  ef  the  vendor  when  they  purchase  his  chattels,  think  you 
that  these  will  be  altogether  balked  in  their  game  because  the 
ballot-box  stands  betwixt  them  and  their  intended  serf.  Nay,  if,  as 
we  have  been  frequently  told,  workmen,  servants,  tradesmen,  are 

ground  beneath  the  heel  of  the  corresponding  upper  classes,  these 
tter,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  will  still  exact  the  promise. 
In  many  cases,  it  may  be,  this  will  be  broken,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  the  vengeance  of  the  deceived  will  fall  upon  the  innocent. 
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It  require!  no  very  great  imagination  to  picture  the  following 
scene,  on  the  day  alter  the  declaration  of  the  poll.  A  customer, 
who  has  previously  exacted  a  promise  from  his  grocer,  enters  the 
shop,  and,  having  seen  his  candidate  defeated,  and,  his  suspicions 
being  aroused,  he  fancies  he  perceives  in  the  manner  of  his  friend 
behind  the  counter  an  uneasiness  which  he  has  never  noticed 
before.  His  suspicions  gain  ground,  as  in  the  remarks  upon  the 
loss  of  the  election  the  customer  fancies  he  has  acquired  a  stronger 
basis  for  his  suspicions.  Ultimately  he  believes  them,  and  as  surely 
will  the  grocer  lose  the  custom  of  the  aforesaid  customer  and  his 
friends.  The  decision  arrived  at  may  be  a  just  one,  but  it  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  an  iniquitous  one.  When  we  consider  how  apt  we 
are  to  feed  our  own  suspicions,  we  surely  ought  to  guard  against 
raising  such  malignant  demons.  Believing,  then,  that  these  and 
many  other  potent  objections  have  to  be  met  ere  the  friends  of  the 
ballot  have  a  sure  case  to  submit  to  the  public,  I  would  beseech 
legislators  to  pause  ere  they  introduce  a  system  which  contains  in 
it  the  germs  of  cowardice,  double-dealing,  and  suspicion.  Rather 
let  them  aim  to  elevate  the  grovelling  instincts  of  the  lowest  class, 
teach  them  they  are  men,  and  inspire  them  with  that  respect  for 
themselves  that  they  may  learn  to  feel  themselves  desirous  of  the 
respect  of  others.  A.  J.  G. 

KEOATIVB  AHTICLB.— YTI. 

Ought  we  to  have  the  ballot  now? 

Your  recent  contributors  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  the  main 
question  of  the  ballot,  as  an  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
measure,  has  already  been  discussed  in  The  British  Controversialist, 
and  that  the  special  point  for  debate  now  is — Is  the  present  time, 
and  are  the  circumstances  of  our  own  day,  now  that  we  have  got  an 
extended  representation  and  a  new  bribery  law,  such  as  to  make 
the  ball ot*aavisable  and  necessary  ?  Had  this  been  kept  in  mind 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  space  might  have  been  saved,  and  much 
ingenious  but  inapplicable  argument  would  have  been  seen  to  be 
unnecessary. 

I  think  it  is  very  ri^ht  to  ask  if,  in  our  altered  circumstances, 
under  the  reforms  now  secured,  it  is  not  time  to  give  up  agitations 
which  lead  to  no  good  end,  and  devote  ourselves  to  real  practical 
legislation  such  as  may  truly  benefit  the  masses  by  securing  remis- 
sion of  taxation  and  extension  of  education  P  We  have  fought 
long  enough  surely  for  mere  theoretical  politics ;  let  us  try  to 
accomplish  some  practical  result  with  what  we  have  got.  We  have 
as  yet  spent  our  labour  in  political  agitation  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  our  endeavours  after  parliamentary  reform  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not. 

I  shtli  not  detain  the  reader  long  with  my  reasons  why  we 
should  leave  the  ballot  unsought  for  now. 

1.  It  would  be  better  to  give  ourselves  heartily  to  the  securing 
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of  some  practical  advantage  from  the  reforms  now  accomplished 
than  by  again  thrusting  forward  theoretically  good-looking  claims, 
give  an  excuse  for  impeding  progressive  legislation. 

2.  It  would  be  better  to  press  financial  reform  than  any  other 
now,  for  that  is  a  reform  of  which  all  would  feel  the  immediate 
benefit ;  while  asking  the  ballot  in  preference  seems  to  me  like 
soliciting  chaff  rather  than  good  wheat.  Besides,  successful 
financial  reforms  would  make  many  men  independent  of  intimida- 
tion, and  would  increase  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise. 

3.  The  recent  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  institution  of 
law  courts  for  trying  election  petitions  have  made  it  more  dan- 
gerous, as  well  as  less  likely  to  be  successful  to  attempt  to  debauch 
a  constituency  by  bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation;  and 
hence  it  is  advisable  that  we  should  try  these  safeguards  thoroughly 
before  asking  new  ones.  Does  not  our  agitation  for  the  ballot 
prevent  us  from  using  aright  the  safeguards  we  have  P 

4.  The  spread  of  education,  as  it  makes  men  more  intelligent, 
will  make  them  more  independent,  and  less  in  need  of  the  ballot ; 
while  the  prevalence  of  agitation  for  chimerical  advantages  makes 
men  unmindful  of  improving  the  chances  they  have  got. 

5.  The  absolute  ubiquity  and  general  honesty  of  the  daily  press ; 
the  readiness  with  which  cases  of  oppression  or  undue  influence 
can  be  brought  before  the  public,  aud  held  up  to  scorn  even  when 
they  do  not  reach  the  heinousness  of  being  brought  before  legal 
tribunals,  makes  the  agitation  for  the  ballot  rather  a  stirring  up  of 
faction  than  an  endeavour  after  true  reform. 

6.  An  over  hasty  judgment  of  our  recently  instituted  bribery 
courts,  and  of  the  other  laws  prohibiting  any  measures  in  opposi- 
tion to  freedom  of  elections,  seems  to  us  to  be  implied  in  the  outcry 
for  the  ballot.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  try  to  perfect  the  machinery, 
legal  and  moral,  we  have,  and  when  it  has  been  actually  proved  to 
be  a  failure,  let  us  then  agitate  for  something  which  will  really 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  franchise.  It  appears  to  be  absurd  to 
cry  out  for  the  ballot  now  until  we  have  weighed  the  new  law  in 
the  balances  of  justice  and  found  them  wanting. 

7.  All  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ballot  seem  to  go  upon 
the  principle  of  the  need  for  prohibiting  the  application  of  "  the 
screw,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  upper  classes  on  the  lower.  But 
justice  requires  us  to  acknowledge  not  only  the  force  of  mob  law, 
but  the  intimidation  of  trades'  unions  and  other  associations  of  the 
working  classes ;  the  frequency  with  which  riots  are  raised  by 
non-electors,  and  all  the  means  by  which  votes  may  be  influenced 
by  the  lower  classes.  May  not  these  latter  be  regarded  as  an 
offset  against  the  former,  and  might  we  not  easily  agree  by  mutual 
compact,  that  if  the  one  were  given  over  the  other  would  be 
refrained  fromP 

I  shall  not  say  more  now,  but  leave  these  few  remarks  to  win 
their  way  into  the  minds  of  those  who  read  and  think.    I  dare  say 
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that  unornamentedly  as  they  have  been  stated,  your  intelligent 
readers  will  see  and  feel  their  force,  and  will  be  inclined  to  say,  on 
a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject— We  ought  not  now  to 
have  the  ballot.  O.  N.  0.  S. 


^tterafou. 


AEE  PEOVERBS  WORTH  STUDYING? 

AFFIRMATIVE  ARTICLE. — V. 

"  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the 
masters  of  assemblies,  which  are  given  from  one  shepherd." — Eoclet .  xii.  11. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  given  a  fresh  definition  and 
derivation  of  the  word  proverb,  but  through  the  very  sarcastic 
remarks  of  "  Anti-P."  on  the  meaning  of  the  above  word,  I  feel  I 
am  entirely  justified  in  so  doing.  "  Anti-P."  says,  p.  84, — "  I  am 
quite  (sic)  well  aware,  of  course,  that  grand  and  sounding  definitions 
of  proverbs  are  common.  They  are  "  Words  of  wisdom,  "  the  wit  of 
one  and  the  wisdom  of  many,"  "the  essence  and  extract  of  in* 
telligence."  And  in  contrast,  I  will  give  one  of  "  Antt-P's."  own 
definitions,  which  is  certainly  not  very  complimentary,  p.  36 : 
"  Proverbs  are  the  scttm  of  the  intellect,  not  its  choicest  fruit." 

I  shall,  in  this  short  paper,  first  endeavour  to  show  that  the  above 
definitions  are  correct,  that  they  set  forth  the  meaning  of  the  word 
proverb  in  its  truest  sense ;  and  consequently  are  a  sound  and 
powerful  argument  and  reason  for  the  study  of  them.  Secondly, 
that  "Anti-P's  M  definition  is  radically  wrong. 

The  word  proverb  (Lat.  proverbium)  is  derived  from  two  Latin 
words,  pro,  forward,  and  verbum  a  word ;  from  which,  with  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  gather  that  a  word  or  saying, 
coming  more  readily  forward  than  other  sayings, — or  a  short 
familiar  sentence  forcibly  expressing  a  well-known  truth  or  moral 
lesson ;  or,  in  short,  a  brief,  pithy  sentence,  setting  forth,  clearly  and 
forcibly,  some  well-known  truth,  clothed  in  a  garb  through  which, 
by  the  help  of  association,  the  moral  lesson  taught  is  impressively 
fixed  on  the  memory, — is  a  proverb.  I  am  sur  *  the  above  could 
not  have  been  more  plainly,  definitely,  and  briefly  expressed  than 
by  the  sarcastically  quoted  and  ignored  phrases  referred  to. 

They  are  "  Words  of  wisdom :  how  beautiful  the  sentiment  I  the 
sound  of  which  is  like  music,  carried  by  the  balmy  breose  across 
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ike  ripnKag  river,  to  the  ears  of  a  wise,  intelligent  and  highminded 
man.  Tea,  to  him  they  are  very  pleasant.  "For  wisdom  is  better 
than  rubies,  and  all  things  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  it."  If  I  can  nrove — which  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall— to 
the  majority  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Controversialist,  that  a 
proverb  is  a  "Word  of  wisdom,"  I  think  this  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  convince  one  that  the  study  of  proverbs  is  beneficial. 
My  first  proof  that  they  are  "  Words  of  wisdom  "  is  that  they  con- 
tain words  of  warning,  counsel  and  encouragement,  in  which  some 
great  moral  truth  is  inculcated. 

"  Look  before  you  leap." 

"  Marry  in  haste,  repent  at  leisure." 

u  Consult  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesns,  and  do  nothing  rashly ." 

"  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  established."— 

Prov.  iv.  26. 

The  above  are  words  of  warning,  inasmuch  as  they  instruct  us  to 
premeditate,  to  consider,  to  think,  and  look  into  the  affairs  and 
events  of  this  life  with  caution,  before  we  come  to  a  conclusion. 
How  many  who  are  now  suffering  from  the  results  of  an  "  unhappy 
marriage,  would  have  had  cause  to  be  thankful,  had  they  taken 
in  time  this  pithy  and  truthful  proverb,  "  Marry  in  haste,  repent  at 
leisure."  How  many  who  are  now  beginning  life  over  again, 
might  in  their  old  age,  have  lived  in  comfort  and  ease,  had  they 
taken  the  timely  warning — "  Look  before  you  leap  I " 

"  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

"  Tis  not  all  gold  that  glitters." 

M  The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion."  ( Hen.  IV. ,  part  i.,  a  ct  v.,  scene  iv.) 

"Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee." — Prov.  ii.ll. 

These  are  words  of  counsel,  teaching  us  to  use  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, not  to  take  anything  for  granted  from  what  it  seems  to  be 
on  its  firrft  appearance.  For  in  believing  a  circumstance,  or  a 
scandal,  or  even  a  new  opening  in  life,  at  first  sight  to  be  true  and 
good,  many  have  made  serious  mistakes,  which  have  taken  years  to 
remedy. 

"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady." 

"  Rome  *a*  rot  built  in  a  day." 

"  Labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope."  (Hen.  V.,  act  ii.  scene  ii.) 

"IF  tfiou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small."— Prov. 

xxfr.  10. 

These  encourage  and  stimulate  the  faint  and  weak-hearted, 
teaching  them  to  aim  in  all  their  doings  so  as  to  be  able  to  cry, 
"Excelsior!  Excelsior!"  rather  than  fall  victims  to  "Black 
despair."     Are  there  not  many  who  have  received  encouragement 
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and  comfort  from  the  proverb,  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,** 
and  have  lived  to  prove  that  though  the  old  adage  of  Shakspere, 
"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth"  (Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  act  i.,  scene  i.)  is  true,  yet  "  All's  well  that  ends  well.** 
And  many  there  are  who  have  been  stimulated  in  every  walk  of 
life  to  patience  and  perseverance  by  the  proverb —  "  Borne  was  not 
built  in  a  day." 

My  second  proof  is  that  the  Scriptures  encourage  the  study  of 
them.  "  A  wise  man  will  hear,  and  will  increase  learning ;  and  a 
man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels."  "  To  under- 
stand a  proverb,  and  the  interpretation :  the  words  of  the  wise,  and 
their  dark  sayings." — Prov.  i.  5,  6.  "  And,  moreover,  because  the 
preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge ;  yea,  he 
gave  good  heed,  and  sought  out,  and  set  in  order  many  proverbs." 
— Secies,  xii.  9.  ••  I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  and  find  out 
knowledge  of  witty  inventions." — Prov.  viii.  12. 

My  third  proof  that  they  are  "  Words  of  wisdom  "  is  that  the 
divine  Author  of  wisdom  made  use  of  them  :-"I  will  open  my 
mouth  in  a  parable  j  I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old."— Ps.  lxxviii.  2. 
Our  Saviour  frequently  quoted  them  in  his  discourses,  especially 
in  his  beautiful  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  few  of  which  will  suffice. 
"  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid."  "  Neither  do  men 
light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick." — 
Matt.  v.  14,  15.  "  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 
— Matt.  x.  30.  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."— 
Matt.  xix.  24. 

Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  reading  the  Scripture  at  Nazareth,  made 
this  remark,  "  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb,  Physician, 
heal  thyself ;  "  to  which  He  also  gave  an  answer  by  quoting  another : 
"  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country."  On  the  occasion  of 
comforting  His  disciples,  our  Saviour  called  their  attention  to  the 
following  :  "  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you*  in  proverbs."— 
St.  John  xvi.  25. 

Proverbs  are  "  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many :"  this  is 
apparent  to  all  who  believe  a  proverb  is  a  word  of  wisdom.  It  is 
only  from  a  few  of  the  wisest  celebrities  of  a  century,  such  as 
Solomon,  Luther,  Shakspere,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers,  whose  writings  and  sayings  have  become 
maxims,  adages,  household  words  and  proverbs,  to  the  world  at 
lanje  in  their  age,  and  those  that  follow  that  we  get  proverbs. 

They  are  "  The  essence  and  extract  of  intelligence :"  this  follows 
from  the  literal  character  of  the  word,  as  belore  shown.  It  is  a 
saying  attracting  our  immediate  attention,  or  a  sentence  coming 
forward  from  the  surrounding  writings,  in  which  we  see  an  arrow 
of  truth,  well  calculated  to  go  home  to  the  hearer.  "Anti-P.,"  p.  31, 
quoting  the  proverb,  "  Stirring  the  wrong  fire  with  a  broken  poker ;" 
to  denote  that  we  are  not  very  able  to  expatiate  on  the  question, 
and   have  mistaken  the  point  in  dispute ;  (whether  "Anti-P.'s. 
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comment  on  the  proverb  is  correct,  it  is  not  in  my  province  to  say, 
but  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  readers,)  says,  "  Sorely  this 
is  not  a  whit  more  readily  understood  and  expressive  than  to  say 
that  we  have  not  taken  up  the  subject  right,  and  do  not  understand 
the  gist  of  the  question."  With  this  view,  I  must  decidedly 
disagree.  I  maintain  had  Solomon  written  a  book  with  as  many 
words  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  on  "  Wisdom  and  Morality,"  in 
the  common  and  general  way  of  prose  writings,  as  in  the  style 
"Anti-P."  would  have,  Solomon  could  not  have  taught  so  many  moral 
truths,  shown  the  beauties  of  virtue,  the  abhorrence  of  vice,  the 
value  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  the  way  and  danger  of  the 
foolish,  in  such  a  striking  and  satirical  manner,  as  in  his  brief, 
witty,  illustrative,  impressive  and  pointed  sayings,  contained  in  the 
small  "  Book  of  Proverbs."  I  will  bring  this  section,  the  first 
part  of  my  paper,  to  a  contusion  by  quoting  the  immortal  bard's 
words,  •'  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit." 

It  now  remains  for  me,  in  the  second  place,  to  prove  my  state- 
ment, that  "  Anti-P.'s"  definition  of  a  proverb  is  radically  wrong. 
He  has  pictured  intellect  in  very  beautiful  and  symbolical  language ; 
in  fact,  ne  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  correct  and  truthful  figure 
than  in  representing  it  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  say  belongs  to  the  class  of 
fruitbearing  trees,  such  as  the  apple.  He  then  brings  to  our 
notice  two  illustrations  — scum  and  choicest  fruit,  professing  to  re- 
present its  products:  whether  these  are  correct  or  not  we  will 
prove  by  analogy.  So  far  as  the  latter  figure  is  concerned,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  doubt  or  the  consistency  in  the 
emblem  employed ;  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  from  an  apple  tree 
fruit,  and  from  different  trees  fruit  of  various  comparisons ;  even 
on  one  tree,  some  of  the  fruit  will  be  of  a  finer  quality  than  others. 
But  it  is  the  former  metaphor,  scum,  which  we  have  to  deal  with. 
"  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  P  "  neither, 
then,  do  I  expect  a  thing  as  a  fruit,  or  rather  a  so-called  fruit, 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  it.  Fruit,  which  signifies  product,  con- 
sequence, effect,  advantage,  or  that  which  is  borne  or  produced,  in 
order  to  be  eaten  or  enjoyed.  It  is  generally  applied  to  plants, 
and  sometimes  to  the  productions  of  the  animal  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  Scum  which  signifies,  foam  or  froth,  extraneous  matter, 
refuse,  dross,  or  that  which  is  external,  foreign,  not  belonging  to  or 
dependent  on  a  thing,  not  essential.  It  is  generally  applied  to 
liquids,  and  the  refuse  of  chemical  preparations.  Here  it  is  "  Clear 
as  noon  day"  bad  "Anti-P."  used  any  other  style  of  symbolic 
language,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  employed 
the  two  similes,  scum  and  choicest  fruit,  as  contrasts,  correctly. 

"  Proverbs  are  the  scum  of  the  intellect,  not  its  choices*;  fruit." 
What  are  its  choicest  fruit  P  The  choicest  fruit  of  an  educated 
intellect  (for  this,  like  trees,  needs  to  be  dug  about  its  roots — to  be 
manured  and  in  due  time  to  be  grafted ;  or  else,  instead  of  finding 
"Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  alas !  that  it  should  be  only 
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wild  crabs — not  tbe  soum)  are  wisdom,  understanding,  and  learning. 
And  tbe  worst  fruits  of  a  negleoted  intellect  are  ignorance*  rice, 
and  foolishness.  I  think  I  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  proverbs 
are  "  Words  of  wisdom,"  consequently  are  the  choicest  fruits  of 
the  intellect,  not  its  wild  crabs,  or  to  use  "  Anti-P.V  words— the 
seam  of  the  intellect.  The  falsity  of  the  word  scum  hat  been  ably 
sustained  by  onr  friend  "  H.  W.,  jun.,"  p.  120,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  in  cod  eluding  this  paper  than  by  again  asking  the  question, 
Ought  not  "Anti-P.,"  then,  to  hare  said,  proverbs  are  the 
cream— not  the  soum  of  the  intellect  ?  Gsqbgibs  D.  JL 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLE.— V. 

I  am  really  surprised  that  any  writer  on  this  subject  should  have 
ventured  to  place  before  the  readers  of  The  British  Controversialist 
an  argument  so  palpably  fallacious  as  that  proverbs  are  worth  stu- 
dying, because  there  is  a  Book  of  Proverbs  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  Jesus,  the  Great  Teacher,  made  use  occasionally  of  the 
proverbs  current  in  Judea  during  his  sojourn  on  the  earth.  An 
exactly  parallel  argument  would  prove  that  the  drama  was  a  right 
and  proper  amusement  for  the  people,  because  there  are  in  the 
Scriptures  two  divine  dramas  at  least, — "  Job,"  and  the  "  Song  of 
Solomon,"  and  St.  Paul  has  quoted  tbe  dramas  extant  in  his  day  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  If  these  arguments,  which 
are  precisely  analogous,  are  not  both  equally  convincing,  then  the 
opponents  of  our  thesis  that  proverbs  are  not  worth  studying  ought 
to  show  some  reason  why  they  believe  in  the  divine  approbation  of 
proverbs,  and  yet  deny  the  divine  approval  of  the  drama.  It  ia 
evident  that  S.  S.  has  unwittingly  outwitted  himself  in  this  appli- 
cation of  logic  to  Scripture.  So  tar,  then,  the  argument  from  the, 
Bible  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  entirely  overturned.  We 
have  turned  the  flank  of  the  Bible  advocates  of  the  worth  of  pro- 
verbs, for  Bible  proverbs  derive  their  worth  from  being  infused 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  which  giveth  wisdom. 

A.  J.  G.  affirms,  in  thus  imitating  S.S.,  that  the  study  of  pro* 
verbs  is  the  study  of  man,  and  inters  that  because  "  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  ought  also 
to  be  proverbs !  One  might  as  well  say  the  study  of  sin  is  the 
study  of  man,  and  deduce  thence  that  sin  was  worth  studying. 
A.  J.  G.  has  surely  mistaken  a  "  gem  of  fancy"  for  an  argument. 
Proverbs  are  not  men.  They  are  not  even  any  considerable  amount 
of  human  opinion.  It  has  been  well  shown,  besides,  that  they  are 
more  variable  than  the  wind,  and  constitute  less  than  "  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance  "  in  inducing  men  to  act,  or  enabling  them  to 
act  wisely.  Our  affirmative  friends  bear  down  upon  us  with  full  sail, 
with  a  couple  of  Irish  archbishops  in  their  van,  and  they  have  made 
what  they  conceive  to  be  Trench-ant  charges  from  the  archbishop'^ 
canons  of  criticism,  so  as  to  make  their  opponents  like  what  Ely 
often  was  before  it  was  thoroughly  drained — quite  overcome.  In 
those  days  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  they  might  have. 
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had  the  good  tense  to  perceive  that  Irish  archbishops  were  but 
frail  buttresses  to  any  cause,  because,  like  David  ana  Job  of  old, 
they  themselves  were  become  but  "  a  byeword  among  the  people." 
Archbishops  are  exposed  to  an  archery  that  should  have  withheld 
our  opponents  from  placing  them  in  the  forefront,  had  they  not  had 
as  little  charity  as  common  sense. 

S.  S.  does  not  seem  to  know  a  jest  from  a  proverb.  He  instances 
one  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  bon  mots,  "  Speculation  is  sometimes  better 
spelled  by  beginning  at  the  second  letter,"  as  a  proverb.  He  might 
as  well  call  the  pregnant  criticism,  "Ritualism  is  the  reverse  of 
spiritualism/'  a  proverb.  Bat  these  are  jests.  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  the  proverb  of  two  words,  "Extremes  meet."  But 
what  really  is  the  meaning  of  this  so-called  proverb  P  and  are  pro- 
verbs themselves  illustrations  of  its  truth  P  Are  they  compounds  of 
common  sense  and  common  nonsense?  "Common  sense,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  is  the  least  common  thing  in  the  world ;"  but  proverbs 
are  not  the  least  common  things  in  the  world.  How,  then,  can 
proverbs  contain  common  sense  P  How  is  it  possible  that  in  them 
"  wisdom  is  gathered  up,  condensed,  fixed  in  a  few  words  "  P 

S.  S.  supplies  one  of  the  best  arguments  against  the  worth  of  the 
study  of  proverbs  when  he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dublin  arch- 
prelate,  that  the  country  in  which  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  stupidity 
reign  more  triumphantly  than  in  any  other  European  land— Spain 
— one  collection  of  proverbs  contains  seven  or  eight  thousand.  If 
proverbs  are  the  essence  of  wisdom,  how  essentially  wise  the  Spa- 
niards must  be !  But  what  say  the  facts  P  and  "  Facts  are  stubborn 
chiels,  that  winna  ding,  and  canna  be  disputed  " !  They  say  that 
Spain  is  almost  without  literature,  learning,  or  common  sense. 

S.  S.  praises  the  comparative  paucity  of  wicked  proverbs,  but  his 
reasoning  is  fallacious.  He  is  referring  only  to  book  proverbs ;  but 
everybody  knows  that  there  are  many  proverbs,  as  there  are  many 
terms,  current  in  every  language,  which  cannot  be  printed.  To 
argue  from  the  purity  of  the  proverbs  of  books  to  the  purity  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people  who  use  such  proverbs,  is  as  clear  a  non  sequitur 
as  to  argue  the  purity  of  the  human  heart  from  the  clean  and 
wholesome  pages  of  a  dictionary,  from  which  necessarily  all  the 
most  obnoxious  terms  in  use,  even  among  the  common  people,  not 
to  say,  the  lower  classes,  are  most  carefully  purged.  Nathan  Bailey's 
Dictionary  sinned  against  this  taste,  by  incorporating  many  com- 
mon terms;  but  his  reward  has  been  that  he  is  sedulously  kept 
on  the  highest  shelf  of  the  library  in  which  it  happens  to  have  a 
place.    His  plain  speaking  is  offensive. 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  paper  of  C.  J.  A.  He  has 
shown  plainly  that  proverbs  cannot  compare  with  poetry  for  the 
felicitous  compression  of  a  fact  in  a  taking  phrase.  If  the  advocates 
of  proverbs  can  equal  his  collection  by  quotable  proverbs,  they  will 
go  a  good  way  to  confute  our  main  force — that  proverbs  are  for  the 
most  part  worthless  in  themselves,  and  therefore  not  worth  stu- 
dying. J  M.  D. 
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THE  SACBED  POETEY  OF  THE  XVIIth  CENTUBY. 

How  happy,  yea,  how  blessed  and  holy  a  thing  it  is,  when  poetry, 
instead  of  being  wasted,  too  often  alas !  worse  than  wasted,  on  the 
things  of  time  and  sense,  is  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  eternity ! 
— when,  hallowed  by  devotion,  and  enkindled  by  love's  holy  fires, 
it  is  wafted,  like  incense,  to  heaven,  wherein  alone  true  beauty 
dwells  1  Poetry,  in  its  highest  expression, — sacred  poetry  being 
taken  as  the  type,— -is  the  utterance  in  harmonious  numbers  of  a 
deep,  soul-felt  longing  for  that  beauty,  that  eternal,  spiritual  beauty, 
of  which  all  earthly  beauty  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  e van  Descent  image 
and  reflection : — 

•'  For  what  is  Beauty,  judged  aright, 
But  some  surpassing,  transient  gleam  ; 
Some  smile  from  heaven,  in  waves  of  light, 
Bippling  o'er  life's  distempered  dream  P"  • 

Sacred  poetry  lays  claim  to  a  very  high  antiquity :  thus,  great 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  of  this  character.  We  may  enume- 
rate:— The  song  of  Moses.f  that  oracular  song  foreshadowing 
through  long  vistas  of  time  the  future  of  Israel.  The  vaticination, 
in  rapt,  awe-inspiring  utterances,  like  some  mystic  chant,  of  Balaam, 
that  wizard  Seer  so  finely  imaged  in  the  poet's  vision : — 

"His  wild  hair  floating  on  the  Eastern  breeze, 
His  tranc'd  yet  open  gaze 
Fix'd  on  the  desert  haze, 
As  one  who  deep  in  heaven  some  airy  pageant  sees."  J 

The  triumphal  songs  of  Miriam  and  Deborah,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  kind,  perhaps,  on  record,  the  thanksgiving  song  of  Hannah,  the 
Book  of  Job,  that  grand  primaeval  vindication  of  "  the  ways  of  God 
to  men,"  the  Psalms  of  David,  whose  "  clear  harp  of  divers  tones  "§ 
still  echoes  through  the  Church,  touching  responsive  chords  in 
many  a  heart,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  rich  in  pastoral  imagery, 
breathing  "  Sabeean  odours,"  ||  and  many  portions  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  are  composed  in  a  strain  of  lofty  and  impassioned  poetry. 

•  "  May  Carols."— Aubrey  De  Vere. 
t  Deut.  xxxii. 

J  Keble.— "  Christian  Year." 

§  Tennyson. — "  In  Memoriam."  ^u 

|| "  Sabiean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore  of  Araby  the  Blest."— Milton'*. 
"Paradise  Lost,"  Book  ir. 
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In  tiie  New  Testament  the  refrain  is  taken  up  again  and  repeated, 
as  in  the  Song  of  Mary,  known  at  the  Magnificat*  the  Song  of 
Zacharias,  of  Simeon,  and,  lastly,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  represented  as  joining  with 
the  heavenly  choirs  in  one  ever-pealing  anthem  of  praise  and  adora- 
tion. Coming  thenoe  to  the  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  we  find 
the  names  of  many  hymns  and  hymn-writers.  In  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity  we  may  note  Ambrose  and  Gregory,  names 
associated,  each  of  them,  with  the  chants  of  famous  memory,  of 
Pradentius,  Ausonius,  Sedulius,  and  of  a  host  of  hymn  writers, 
Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  mediaeval  ages  occur  the  names  of  the 
two  Bernards,  Bernard  of  Clairvanse,  and  Bernard  of  Clugny, 
authors,  the  one,  of  the  hymn  "  Jesu,  dulcis  memoria : " — 

"  Jesu,  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  fills  my  breast!*, 
But  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see, 
And  in  Thy  presence  rest ! " 

the  other,  of  the  hymn  "Jerusalem  the  golden,"* "that  lovely 
hymn,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Archbishop  Trench, "  which  within 
the  last  few  years  has  been  added  to  those  already  possessed  by  the 
Church."  We  should  refer  also  to  the  names  of  Thomas  of  Celanus, 
the  supposed  author  of  that  grand  old  hymn  the  "  Dies  Ira,"  of 
Adam  of  St.  Victor,  Bonaventura,  and  many  others.  But,  narrow- 
ing our  range,  we  come  down  to  the  Reformation  period,  and  trace 
the  rise  ana  growth  of  sacred  poetry  in  England  from  the  age  suc- 
ceeding that  period  (the  17th  century)  to  the  present.  Not  to 
mention  Milton,  who  towers  in  lone  sublimity  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries, even,  as  Snowdon  would  if  placed  beside  the  Malvern 
hills ;  not  to  mention  this  supreme  of  poets,  this  all  but  inspired 
bard,  the  names  of  three  sacred  poets  stand  conspicuous  in  the 
English  Literature  of  the  17th  century, — Herbert,  '*  Holy  George 
Herbert,"  as  he  was  called,  Vaughan,  and  Crashaw,  the  precursors 
of  that  line  of  sacred  poets  which  culminated  in  him  (John  Keble), 
the  sweet  singer  of  our  day,  that  nightingale  of  sacred  song,  whose 
notes,  fresh  ringing  in  momory's  ear,  shall  never  die.  A  few  words 
on  each  of  these  three,  and  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  stands  Herbert,  the  well-known  author  of  "  The 
Temple  "—a  work  still  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to.  The 
following  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  Herbert's  poetry  is  taken 
from  the  pen  of  a  late  writer  of  literary  eminence.*  Taking  a  general 
survey  of  the  poetry  of  the  17th  century,  its  excellences  and  defects, 
he  begins  by  remarking : — "In  estimating  the  poetry  of  this  period, 
it  is  very  common  to  condemn  it  for  the  conceits  in  which  it  abounds. 
This  is  a  censure  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  some 
caution.  It  is  true  that  simplicity  of  thought  is  a  precious  element 
of  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  complications  and  involutions  and 
entan^'  ments  of  thought.    The  fault  in  many  of  these  poets  was, 

•  "  Lectures  on  The  British  Poets."    By  Henry  Beed. 
1869.  2  B 
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thai  not  content  with  a  thought  or  feeling  in  its  first  simple  form, 
they  wandered  for  away  from  it  in  search  of  all  fantastic  aliasions ; 
ana  when,  they  bring  yon  back  to  the  original  thought  or  feeling, 
it*  life  is  gone ;  it  is  dead  and  spiritless.  These  an  what  are  called 
cold  conceits.  But  it  has  been  well  said  that  a  conceit  is  not  neces- 
sarily odd.  The  mind,  in  certain  states  of  passion,  finds  comfort  in 
playing  with  occult  or  casual  resemblances,  and  dallies  with  the 
eohi  of  a  sound.  What  is  not  a  conceit  to  those  who  read  it  in  a 
temper  different  from  that  in  which  the  writer  composed  it?  The 
most  pathetic  parts  of  poetry  to  cold  tempers  seem  and  are  non- 
sense, as  divinity  was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  When  Bicherd 
the  8eeond,  meditating  on  his  own  utter  annihilation  as  to  royalty, 
cries  out,  "  Oh  that  I  were  a  mocking  king  of  snow,  standing  before 
the  sun  of  Bolingbroke,  to  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops !  "  If 
we  have  been  going  on  pace  for  pace  with  the  passion  before,  this 
sudden  conversion  of  a  strong-felt  metaphor  into  something  to  be 
actually  realized  in  nature,  like  that  of  Jeremiah,  "  Oh  that  my 
head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears !  "  is  strictly 
and  strikingly  natural.  But  come  unprepared  upon  it,  and  it  is  a 
conceit ;  and  so  is  a  head  turned  into  "  waters." 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  real  feeling  may  be  compatible 
with  agreat  deal  of  eccentricity  of  thought  and  quaintness  of  imagery 
in  poetary,  in  order  to  appreciate  those  singular  strains  which,  fancy- 
wrought  as  they  are,  were  uttered  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
heart  of  that  sweet  singer,  George  Herbert.  It  is  poetry  with 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  serious  poetry  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  with  feeling,  fancy,  and  thought  blended  together  in 
proportions  unlike  the  combination  on  any  other  pages.  It  is 
essentially  devotional, — devotion,  with  Fancy  serving  it  with  the 
speed  and  wildness  of  a  fairy's  movements,  taking  any  shape  that 
poetic  ingenuity  could  give,  with  the  hope  that 

"A  verse  may  catch  a  wandering  soul  that  flies 
Profounder  tract*,  and  by  a  blest  surprise, 
Oonvert  delight  into  a  sacrifice." 

What,  in  its  way,  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  sweet  moralising 
in  what  are  perhaps  his  best  known  lines,  on  virtue  P — 

ViBTtn. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridall  of  the  earth  and  skie: 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave, 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 
And  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  spring  full  of  sweet  dayes  and  roses, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  He, 
My  manok  ihowi  ye  hare  your  elosss, 
And  all  most  die. 

Onelv  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

lake  season'd  timber,  never  givei ; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

His  lines  on  "life  "  have  somewhat  a  more  solemn  strain,  but 
so  gentle  a  warning  to  mortality,  that  even  the  young,  light  heart 
of  beauty,  happy  with  its  innocent  tribute  of  flowers,  may  not 
unwillingly  receive  a  salutary  pensiveness  : — 

Live. 

I  made  a  posie,  while  the  day  ran  by : 
Here  will  I  swell  my  remnant  out,  and  tie 

My  life  within  this  band. 
But  time  did  becken  to  the  flowers,' and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 
And  withered  in  my  hand. 

My  hand  was  next  to  them,  and  then  my  heart ; 
I  took,  without  more  thinking,  in  good  part, 

Time's  gentle  admonition  ; 
Who  did  so  sweetly  death's  sad  taste  eonvey, 
Making  my  minde  to  smell  my  fatal  day, 

Yet  sugring  the  suspicion. 

Farewell,  dear  flowers,  sweetly  your  time  ye  spent, 
lit,  while  ye  lived,  for  smell  or  ornament, 

And  after  death  for  cures. 
I  follow  straight  without  complaints  or  grief, 
£|ince  if  my  scent  be  good,  I  care  not,  if 

It  be  as  short  as  yours. 

Most  beautiful,  simply  and  naturally  beautiful,  to  our  mind,  of 
all  Herbert's  poems,  is  the  tender  and  pathetic  effusion*  entitled— 

Thb  ]frOWSB» 

How  fresh,  O  Lord,  how  tweet  and  clean 

Are  Thy  returns !  ev'n  as  the  flowers  in  spring ; 
To  which,  besides  their  own  demean, 
The  late  past  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  melts  away 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  soeh  cold  thssg: 

•  Coieridfi  esjit  this  "a  daliciou^peem." 
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Who  would  bare  thought  my  shriveFd  heart 

Oould  have  recovered  greennesse  ?    It  was  gone 
Quite  under  ground ;  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mother-root,  when  they  hare  blown ; 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  alone. 

These  are  Thy  wonders,  Lord  of  power, 

Killing  and  quickening,  bringing  down  to  hell 
And  up  to  heaven  in  an  houre ; 
Making  a  chiming  of  a  passing-bell.* 
We  say  amisse,f 
This  or  that  is  : 
Thy  word  is  all,  if  we  could  spell. 

0  that  I  once  past  changing  were, 

Fast  in  Thy  Paradise,  where  no  flower  can  wither ! 
Many  a  spring  I  shoot  up  fair, 
Offring  at  heav'n  growing  and  growing  thither ; 
Nor  doth  my  flower 
Want  a  spring  showre, 
My  sinnes  and  I  joining  together. 

But  while  I  grow  in  a  straight  line, 

Still  upwards  bent,  as  if  heav'n  were  mine  own, 
Thy  anger  comes,  and  I  decline : 

What  frost  to  that  ?  what  pole  is  not  the  zone 
Where  all  things  burn, 
When  Thou  dost  turn, 
And  the  least  frown  of  Thine  is  shown ! 

And  now  in  age  I  bud  again, 

After  so  many  deaths  I  live  and  write ; 

1  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain,£ 
And  relish  versing :  O  my  onely  light, 

It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  he, 
On  whom  Thy  tempests  fell  all  night  ? 

*  i.e.,  Making  a  joyful  peal  of  a. doleful  funeral-bell. 

f  In  our  short-sighted  wisdom  we  judge  amiss  in  saying  this  or  that  is 
(jovful  or  sorrowful),  since,  if  we  could  but  read  the  mystery  aright,  all  is 
well  that  falls  out  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God. 

$  Cf. — "  Once  more  she  hears  the  whispering  rains  - 
On  flowers  and  paths  her  childhood  trod ; 
And  of  things  present  nought  remains 
Save  the  abiding  sense  of  God." 
(u  May  Carols  "—Aubrey  Be  Vere.J  ' 
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These  are  Thy  wonders,  Lord  of  love, 

To  mmka  usieewe  are  but  flowers  (hat  glide : 
Which  when  we  once  can  finde  and  prove, 
Thou  hast  a  garden  for  us,  where  to  bide 
Who  would  be  more, 
Swelling  through  store* 
Forfeit  their  Paradise  by  their  pride. 

What  a  depth  of  yearning,  melancholy  tenderness  in  these  lines! 
How  charming  their  antique  grace  and  simplicity !  8weetiy 
pathetic  beyond  expression  is  the  simile  of  the  revival  (in  a 
spiritual  sense)  of  youth  in  age,  like  as  the  frost-nipped  flower 
beneath  the  gentle  dew  and  rain  of  spring ! 


CHM8TTANITY  AND  BECBEATION. 

I*  recreation  there  is  a  divine  excellency  and  fitness  which  none 
may  discover  nor  enjoy  but  those  who  with  brave  hearts  go  forth 
into  the  world's  wide  field,  the  spade  of  honest  effort  in  hand,  and 
earn  their  penny. 

"Recreation,  said  Bishop  Hall,  "is  intended  to  the  mind  [as 
whetting  is  to  the  scythe,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  otherwise) 
would  grow  dull  and  blunt.  He  therefore  that  spends  his  whole 
time  in  recreation  is  ever  whetting,  never  mowing ;  his  grass  may 
grow  and  his  steed  starve ;  as,  contrarily,  he  that  always  toils  and 
never  recreates  is  ever  mowing,  never  whetting,  labouring  much  to 
littlepurpose.    As  good  no  scythe  as  no  edge. ' 

"  Tnen  only  doth  the  work  go  forward  when  the  scythe  is  so 
seasonably 'and  moderately  whetted  that  it  may  .cut,  and  so  cut 
that  it  may  have  the  help  of  sharpening." 

Memorable  too  are  the  words  which  the  Saviour  uttered  on  the 
mountain's  side  to  the  anxious,  listening  throng,  "  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
No  doubt  there  are  many  narrow  -visioned  people  incapable  of 
grasping  more  than  what  they  call  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this 
welcome.  But  it  is  exceedingly  broad,  embracing  within  its  benedic- 
tion the  whole  man,  soul  and  body.  For  only  just  before  this  the 
Great  Teacher  had  been  speaking  of  the  self-satisfied  and  callous- 
hearted,  under  the  similes  of  ••  piping  to  those  who  would  not 
dance,  and  lamenting  to  those  who  would  not  weep  $ "  continuing, 
he  mentions,  the  base  insinuations  that  had  been  Drought  against 
his  moral  character,  because  the  "  Son  of  Man  had  come  eating  and 
drinking,"  and  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  reclining  at  the  banquet 
tables  of  the  publicans,  or  found  enjoying  the  generous  hospitality 
of  households  like  that  of  Bethany. 

If  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  have  him  place  more  burdens 
on  the  backs  of  those  already  overtaxed  by  forms  and  ceremonies 
they  were  mistaken  in  the  man  and  his  doctrine. 
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The  grand  and  beneficent  message  whieh  he  proclaimed  in  His 
life  and  death  was  not  to  fetter  bat  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  so,  once  more  to  bring  into  harmony  with  the 
laws  and  spirit  of  heaven,  the  false  and  disorganized  condition  of 
human  society. 

Admitting  then,  that  Christianity  is  not  opposed  to  innocent 
recreation,  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  innocent  recrea- 
tion f  or,  What  ajnusesaents  may  a  sincerely  religious  person  law- 
fully engage  in  P 

iVo  hundred  rears  ago  good  Richard  Baxter  wrote  his  Christian 
Directory,  a  book  laborious  enough,  but  exhibiting  on  tbe  part  of 
the  learned  author  a  wonderful  felicity  in  raising  out-of-the-way 
questions,  however  much  his  aim  might  have  been  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

Here  is  an  example:— "If  a  gentleman  have  a  great  estate  by 
which  he  may  do  much  good,  and  bis  wile  be  so  proud,  prodigal, 
and  peevish,  that  if  she  may  not  waste  it  all  in  house-keeping  and 
pride,  she  will  die  or  go  mad,  or  give  him  no  quietness." 

A  sad  plight,  certainly,  for  any  gentleman.  And  again :— "  What 
should  a  husband  or  wife  do  in  case  of  known  intention  of  one  to 
murder  the  other  P  " 

It  may  very  reasonably  be  surmised  that  Baxter's  cotintrymen--- 
If  ever  troubled  with  such  strange  cases  of  conscience — are  quite  as 
likely  to  do  the  right  thing  as  his  casuistry  could  direct  them.  If  we 
are  ever  to  breathe  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  truth,  and  attain  to 
the  high  dignity  of  Christian  manhood,  it  must  be  by  a  diligent  and 
hopeful  cultivation  of  the  spirit  that  was  m  Him  who  came  to 
declare  unto  us  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

With  moral  freedom  is  only  associated  moral  responsibility,  and 
this  the  writers  ot  the  New  Testament  everywhere  acknowledge  and 
enforce,  knbwing  as  they  did  so  well  that  liberty  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  vicious  is  only  a  key  to  licence  and  disorder. 

Between  the  most  conscientious  and  high  minded  there  will  ever 
be  in  matters  relative  to  moral  points,  points  of  departure  as  well  as 
common  ground  of  agreement. 

But  there  is  in  all  of  us  an  extraordinary  amount  of  latent  in- 
tolerance, which  on  occasions  becomes  very  self-evident.  Thus, 
especially  in  cases  of  religion  and  politics,  our  judgment  may  become 
narrowed  and  warped  through  prejudice,  leaving  us  slaves  of  the 
most  mischievous  and  debasing  errors.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  the  Elizabethan  statesmen  and  prelates,  who  appear  to  have 
thought  it  a  most  healthful  means  of  purifying  the  State  from  heresy 
*nd  schism  by  consigning  to  prison,  the  block,  and  the  stake,  such 
unhappy  Dissenters  as  came  within  their  grasp ;  or  the  Common- 
wealth men,  who,  with  some  very  notable  exceptions,  were  no  wiser 
nor  more  enlightened.  The  result  of  all  such  miserable  blunder- 
ing was  that  hypocrites  multiplied,  infidelity  and  formalism  usurped 
-the  place  of  true  religion,  and  licentiousness,  curbed  for  a  season 
but  not  corrected,  speedily  broke  forth  into  wilder  excesses  than 
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ever.  It  may  be  that  such  historical  recollections  hare  made  as 
strive  in  these  present  days  to  propagate  righteousness  on  a  more 
satisfactory  foundation  than  mere  acts  of  parliament. 

Motley,  the  historian  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  has  observed  that 
"  From  the  mere  amusements  of  a  people  may  be  gathered  much 
that  is  necessary  for  a  proper  estimation  of  its  character."  If 
English  society  as  now  developed  be  judged  by  such  a  maxim,  we 
have  every  reason  for  congratulation.  Compare  the  stage  (which 
is  undoubtedly  patronised  by  many  sincerely  religious  persons) 
with  what  it  was  in  ttoe  last  century.  If  now  there  is  less  of  wit 
and  pungent  satire,  there  is  also  lees  of  coarseness  and  obscenity. 
At  the  same  time  the  sensational  folly  which  for  some  years  past 
has  been  the  main  substitute  for  true  dramatic  genius  is  by  no  means 
an  encouraging  sign.  This  is  debatable  ground ;  the  more  the  need, 
then,  for  the  full  exercise"of  Christian  charity. 

A  contributor  to  Good  Word*  has  very  hopefully  observed  that 
"  It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  genius  of  great  dramatists  will  dis- 
appear when  the  moral  condition  of  society  shall  have  been  regene- 
rated by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  that  the  noble 
physical  gifts  and  intellectual  susceptibilities  of  great  actors  will 
then  have  a  history  only  m  the  darker  times  of  the  human  race. 
It  may  then  be  found  that  a  profession  which  appears  to  be 
singularly  perilous  only  from  the  circumstances  with  which  it  has 
been  accidentally  connected,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  theatre 
may  be  as  decent  and  respectable  as  that  of  a  church."  "  Mean- 
while,** he  adds,  "it  is  at  least  safer  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasant 
excitement  which  the  stage,  and  the  stage  alone,  can  give,  rather 
than  incur  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  the  evils  that  have  so 
long  been  associated  with  its  fascinations." 

Dancing,  another  favourite  recreation,  old  as  the  days  of  Homer 
or  Moses,  has  called  forth  great  controversy  in  the  Christian  world. 
It  is  the  excess  and  exaggeration  of  the  thing  wherein  lies  the 
bane.  A  crowd  of  gorgeously  dressed  people  assembling  together 
at  a  time  when  their  more  sensible  neighbours  are  beginning  to 
think  of  dreamland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  whirling  each  other 
about  till  early  morn  like  so  many  dancing  dervishes,  is  a  sight  as 
foolish  as  injurious.  But  who  has  thought  that  he  was  transgress- 
ing any  of  Heaven's  gracious  laws  when  seeking  at  some  Christmas 
or  garden  party  a  fair  partner  for  the  first  set,  or  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  P  Scarcely  is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  detestable  in- 
fluence of  those  public  dancing  rooms  where  innocence  and  health 
droop  and  die  in  an  atmosphere  of  devilry  and  vice. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  Waverley  novels  there  were  but  few 
religious  households  into  which  works  of  fiction  could  find  an 
entrance.  Now  in  nearly  every  family  circle  the  novelist  finds  a 
ready  welcome.  Why  this  change  P  Is  it  because  forsaking  the 
eW  paths  we  may  look  upon  it  as  one  of  too  many  signs  of  national 
-declension,  or  is  it  not  because  the  imaginative  writer  has  learned 
tor  work  on  higher  and  .more  excellent  ground  P    Compare  the 
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writings  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Badcliffe  with  the  more  modern 
productions  of  George  Mae  Donald,  Xingsley,  Thomas  Hughes, 
Miss  Ty  tier,  Miss  Mwooh,  and  many  others,  and  the  change  in  the 
Christian  sentiment  is  explained. 

The  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  very  truly  remarked  that  "  there  are 
works  of  fiction  whose  character  is  pure  and  their  tendency  useful, 
of  which  no  judicious  Christian  would  disapprove,  and  to  which  no 
man  of  cultivated  understanding  ought  to  be  a  stranger." 

The  strong  dislike  on  the  part  of  many  to  cards  and  billiards  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  traced  up  to  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible 
gambling  days  of  the  Begency.  Those  who  know  anything  of 
whist  or  cribbage  will  admit  that  as  amusements  they  are  fully  m 
sensible  and  far  more  interesting  than  such  games  as  draughts, 
dominoes,  <fcc.  If ,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  they  are  made  the  media  for 
gambling,  it  is  not  from  any  necessity  in  the  structure  of  the  game* 
themselves,  but  is  due  rather  to  moral  perverseness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  use  them,  and  who  failing  them  would  use  the  next 
handy  object  for  the  same  evil  purpose. 

Not  long  since,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  suggested  that  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  should  fit  up  on  their 
premises  saloons  for  billiards  and  bowls ;  games  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  which  it  would  be  a  worthy  feat  in  any  one  to  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

Cruelty  must  ever  be  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  abominable  of 
sins  to  those  who  have  honest  faith  in  His  words  who  said,  "  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  There  are  two  stanzas 
in  the  "  Eime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  which  are  rich  with  truth 
though  in  a  quaint  costume  : — 

"Farewell,  farewell,  but  this  I  tell, 
To  thee,  thou  wedding  guett. 
He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well, 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

The  days  of  cook-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  prize-fighting  are 
virtually  past,  no  longer  do  they  find  patrons  in  -King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  A  better  spirit  prevails,  and  every  year  the  thirst  for 
sports  associated  with  suffering— whether  of  man  or  beast — is 
growing  weaker. 

Concerning  horse-racing,  it  seems  an  error  in  the  judgment  of 
many  to  suppose  that  brutality  must  of  necessity  be  one  of  its 
most  marked  features.  Admitting,  that  to  witness  a  number  of 
splendid  horses  striving  with  outstretched  necks  and  unfaltering 
resoluteness  to  reach  the  winning  post,  and  so  do  the  work  expected 
of  them  is  a  truly  magnificent  spectacle ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
surrounding  circle  of  profanity,  intemperance,  and  recklessness,  is 
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guite  sufficient  to  keep  any  wise  and  pure-hearted  man  far  away 
from  its  polluting  boundaries. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  hunting.  To  many  the 
excitement  may  be  palatable  enough,  but  can  we  be  as  sure  that 
the  fox,  hare,  or  stag,  feel  a  like  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  warm  and  anxious  friends  are  following  in  their  suite  P 
Beyond  this  it  is  a  sport  invariably  expensive,  and  it  seems  worth 
the  thought  whether  when  so  many  poor  brethren  and  sisters  are 
hungry,  naked  and  ignorant,  it  be  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
superfluous  cash. 

A  good  shot  is  a  quick  killer,  and  when  he  excludes  from  his  list 
of  doomed  ones  the  sweet  songsters  of  our  land,  and  the  rarer 
species  which  still  linger  in  our  woodlands,— merely  thinning  the 
numbers  of  the  more  fruitful  kinds,— we  can  hare  but  little  to  say 


tat  what  shall  be  said  of  Master  Izaak  Walton's  well-loved  sport, 
of  which  Lord  Byron  thus  expressed  himself: — 

M  And  angling  too,  that  solitary  vice, 
Whatever  Isaak  Walton  sings  or  says ; 
The  quaint  old  cruel  coxcomb  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it." 

Those  who  have  read  the  learned  angler's  book  will  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  poet's  vengeful  desire.  Fishing  seems  far  more 
cruel  than  it  really  is,  and  much  that  gives  pain  in  connection  with 
it  may  be  altogether  avoided. 

The  rural  surroundings  and  quiet  excitement  give  it  great  attrac- 
tions for  hard-worked  professional  and  business  men,  whose  minds 
are  weary  of  the  strife  and  din  of  cities. 

Beyond  the  various  means  of  recreation  already  glanced  at— and 
about  which  some  amount  of  controversy  will  always  exist— there 
still  remain  many  almost  unchallenged  means  of  recreation. 

Who  has  a  reproachful  word  to  say  against  boating,  cricketing, 
swimming,  <fcc.  P  There  is,  however,  the  danger  of  excess  even  in 
these  physical  exercises,  which  many  careless  of  have  paid  the 
heavy  penalty. 

Professor  Thorold  Bogers,  in  a  contribution  to  the  "  Church  and 
the  World  "  on  "  University  Education,"  protests  against  young 
men  going  to  Oxford  as  if  the  only  thing  they  had  to  accomplish 
consisted  in  making  themselves  athletes. 

That  the  body,  the  temple  of  the  soul,  should,  in  honour  of  its 
fair  and  august  guest,  be  kept  clean,  in  good  repair,  and  beautiful 
as  may  be,  few  will  dispute.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  many 
who  worship  the  body  as  the  highest  good  P 

Inasmuch  as  Christianity  is  the  infusing  of  God's  Spirit  and 
truth  into  all  the  motives  and  actions  of  fife,  so  far  will  it  have 
consecrated  to  its  service  the  power  of  muscle ;  not,  however,  for 
the  mere  dispersion  of  true  force,  but  to  subjugate  and  utilise  to 
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God's  glorious  service  this  world's  vast  resources ;  for  the  earth 
was  given  to  man  that  he  might  subdue  it. 

In  the  pursuit  of  recreation,  the  tendency  to  sink  into  mere 
selfishness  must  be  guarded  against.  When  the  great  Teacher 
•ought  a  little  rest  from  the  importunity  of  the  multitude,  he  took 
with  Him  His  disciples.  Here,  «s  ever  with  Him,  was  to  be  seen 
that  watchful  care  and  lore  which  was  always  planning  for  others' 
happiness,  and  in  bo  doing  realising  His  own. 

To  sum  up — Christianity  holds  very  sacred  the  development  of 
the  higher  life  in  the  sou),  and  all  the  kindly  tie*  of  home  and 
neighbourship,  without  which,  how  poor  will  be  our  development ! 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  some  few  hours  out  of  every  day 
•hall  be  so  set  apart.  There  are  not  wanting  signs  abroad  to  show 
that  such  a  golden — perhaps  godly  age  would  be  the  more  correct 
term— is  nearer  to  our  hearts  and  homes  than  some  expect.  The 
angels'  prophetic  song  will  then  have  its  real  fulfilment  as  men 
find  their  truest  joy  in  exalting  God,  and  in  causing  peace  and 
good-will  to  abound  among  men.  F.  C.  S. 
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A  Catalogue  of  the  Books,  Manuscripts,  Works  of  Art,  Antiquities, 
and  Relics,  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Shakspere 
and  of  the  history  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Shakspere  Library  and  Museum,  in  Henley  Street 
London :  Printed  for  the  Shakspere  Fund. 
This  book,  though  it  is  "only  a  catalogue/'  is  not  without 

special  elements  of  interest. 

"  It  is  issued  by  the  Shakspere  Fund,  which  was  established  in  Oct. 
1861,  to  accomplish  the  following  objects  : — 1.  The  purchase  of  the  Gar- 
dens of  Shakspere  at  New  Place.  2.  The  purchase  of  the  remainder  of 
the  birthplace  estate.  3.  The  purchase  of  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage,  with 
an  endowment  for  a  custodian.  4.  The  purchase  of  Getley's  copyhold, 
Stratford-on-Avon.  5.  The  purchase  of  any  other  properties  at,  or  near, 
Stratford-on-Avon  that  either  formerly  belonged  to  Shakspere  or  are 
ultimately  connected  with  the  memories  of  his  life.  6.  The  calendaring 
and  preservation  of  those  records  at  Stratford-on-Avon  which  illustrate  the 
poet's  life  and  the  history  of  Stratford-on-Avon  in  his  time.  And  7.  The 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  public  library  and  museum  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon."  "This  fund  originated,  in  1861,  in  an  emergency  which  threat- 
ened the  integrity  of  the  site  of  New  Place  and  the  Gardens  of  Shaks- 
pere." "The  amount  hitherto  received  on  behalf  of  the  fund  amounts  to 
£4,108."  "  The  progress  which  has  thus  far  been  made  is  due  m  a  great 
measure  to  the  seal  and  to  the  contributions  of  a  few*    Miss  Burdett 


Omits,  with  unvarying  munificence,  contributed  £600 ;  and  the  •urn  of 
£2,585  has  been  raised  by  twenty  other  subscribers  of  £100  end  upward*. 
In  addition  to  these  gifts,  and  to  those  enumerated  in  the  following  Ustt,  the 
fund  has  indirectly  benefited  by  gratuitous  service*.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Wood, 
barrister-at-law,  has  declined  fees  fox  valuable  legal  assistance*  Mr. 
Bdward  Oibbs,  the  accomplished  and  well-known  architect  of  Stratibrd- 
•on-Avon,  presented  the  amount  of  his  costs,  £55;  miscellaneous  expenses 
JBMmrted  previously  to  the  audit  of  March,  1862,  amounting  to  £105  13s., 
were  presented  by  Mr.  HalliweU."  "  In  the  few  yean  which  have  elapsed 
•eince  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  three  of  the  most  important  of  the 
-above-aamed  objects  have  been  nearly  completed,  and,  amongst  them,  the 
formation  of  the  valuable  library  and  museum ."  "  The  first  establishment 
of  the  library  and  museum  is  due  to  the  well-timed  liberality  of  Mr.  O. 
Holte  Braoebridge,  of  Athesstone  Hall,  who  kindly  placed  the  dilapidated 
rooms  of  the  house  adjoining  she  birthplace,  in  Henley  Street,  in  a  fit  stale 
for  the  reception  of  oases.  When  once  a  suitable  repository  was  accessible, 
presents  of  great  value  soon  accumulated.  The  rapid  progress  cf  the  col- 
lection is,  however,  mainly  due  to  the  unwearied  diligence  and  exertions 
of  Mr.  W.  O.  Hunt,  whose  position  in  Strat ford-on- Avon  has  enabled  him 
to  secure  a  large  number  of 'interesting  objects  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  dispersed  or  lost."  "  The  permanency  -of  this  important  collection 
has  been  carefully  secured-  The  library  and  museum  have  been  conveyed 
-to  the  Corporation  of  Stratfbrd-on-Avon,  upon  trait  to  place  their  man- 
.  element  under  the  control  of  a  Board,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
.  of  the  County,  the  High  Steward  of  the  Borough,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
the  Vioar,  the  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  others."  "  The  main 
designs  at  present  are  to  complete  the  work  commenced  at  New  Place,  and 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  library  and  museum.  The  other  unattained 
objects  of  the  fund  must  remain  in  abeyance  until  these  are  satisfactorily 
'  accomplished.  A  small  portion  of  Shakspere'a  Gardens  at  New  Place 
remains  to  be  purchased.  The  custodian's  house  requires  a  new  front,  and 
a  considerable  expenditure  is  necessary  to  lay  out  the  grounds  properly, 
and  surround  them  with  substantial  iron  fencing.  Independently  of  the 
question  of  an  endowment  for  a  custodian,  the  sum  wanted  immediately 
for  these  purposes  cannot  mil  much  short  of  £2,000." 

Besides  conveying  this  information,  it  includes  a  notice,  worthy 
of  wider  circulation,  of  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  Strai- 
fordian  admirers  of  and  labourers  for  the  fame  of  Shakspere. 

"The  late  Robert  Bell  Whaler  was  born  at  Stratford  on  January  1st, 
1785,  in  the  house  in  Old  Town,  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  during 
his  life,  and  where  he  died  on  July  15th,  1857,  aged  72.  His  lather,  Mr. 
Robert  Wheler,  his  predecessor  in  his  profession  of  a  solicitor,  entered 
the  office  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the  town  clerk,  and  a  solicitor  of  large  practice, 
in  January,  1757.  He  died  in  August,  1819,  aged  77.  His  son,  the  object 
of  this  notice,  was  articled  to  him,  but,  unlike  most  articled  olerks,  he 
served  no  part  of  his  time  in  London,  merely  going  there  for  about  a  month 
at  the  time  of  his  admission.  His  affection  for  Stratford  and  love  for 
ehaksperean  pursuits  were  so  intense  that  he  never  seemed  to  be  happy 
out  of  his  native  town ;  so  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  bis  long  life,  he 
•pent  very  little  portion  of  his  time  indeed  out  of  Stratford.  In  early  life 
he  was  a  utember  «f  the  Stratford  volunteer  eotps,  and  he  afterwards 
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became  a  commissioned  officer,  a  lieutenant  and  quarter-master,  in  the  third 
regiment  of  the  Warwickshire  local  militia  stationed  at  Stratford,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  much  esteemed  bj  his  brother  officers  and  by  Colonel 
Sheldon,  then  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

"  Mr.  Whaler's  first  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  is  the 
admirably  compiled  'History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,' 
published  in  1806.  His  next  separate  production  was  a '  Guide  to  Strafr> 
ford-upon-Avon,  1814,'  one  which  is  well  termed  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
'a  very  superior  book  to  many  which  bear  a  similar  title.'  Hunter  on 
Skaksperet  i.  107.  This  was  followed,  in  1824,  by  his  excellent  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Shakspere's  birthplace.  Besides  these  works  he  was  the 
writer  of  several  articles  of  interest  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magnxme  "  and 
other  periodicals. 

44  His  published  works,  however,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  results  of 
his  labours.  .  •  .  Upon  his  autograph  manuscripts  in  this  collection 
will  henoeforth  rest  his  principal  title  to  literary  distinction." 

Of  these  collections  we  have  a  hand  list  given  here,  as  well  as 
lists  of  the  donations  of  Shakspereana  made  by  the  Stratford 
Shakspere  Book  Club  (now  dissolved),  by  W.  O.  Hunt;  the 
Royal  Shaksperean  Club  of  Stratford-upon-Avon —  principally 
transcripts  and  drawings  by  the  late  Captain  Saunders;  oj  J. 
O'Halliwell— the  chief  Shaksperean  of  our  time — and  various 
other  donors ;  a  list  of  purchases ;  and  to  the  whole  is  appended 
a  "  chronological  index ; "  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund,  Ac 
It  contains  altogether  notices  of  1,148  articles  more  or  less  associ- 
ated with  Shakspere,  and  altogether  proves  that  Stratford  may 
yet  have  a  museum  worthy  of  him  who  was 

"  Not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 

The  Secrets  of  Logic :  its  Philosophy,  and  the  integration  of  In- 

duction  and  Deduction.   By  Kev.  P.  Melville,  M.A. 

Glasgow :  B.  Gowanlock. 

This  essay  is  the  production  of  the  president  of  the  Glasgow 
University  Dialectic  Society,  which  meets,  during  the  College 
session,  in  the  Greek  class-room  each  Friday  evening,  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  Professor  John  Nichol.  Its  author  is  a 
teacher  of  logic,  classics,  and  English  literature  in  the  most  ener- 
getic city  in  North  Britain,  and  seems  to  be  a  man  of  active  mind 
and  superior  talents.  Delivered  originally  as  a  lecture,  it  still  re- 
tains some  of  the  defects  of  that  style  of  expressing  thought.  It 
contains  a  very  good  set  of  introductory  observations  on  general 
logic,  and,  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  it  contains  any  original 
idea,  the  subject  is  presented  ingeniously  and  interestingly. 
The  following  extracts  will  show  the  point  of  view  which  the  writer 
takes,  and  may  gratify  some  of  our  readers  :— 

"  Logic  is  the  science  of  correct  and  conclusive  thinking.  It  sets  forth 
on  the  one  hand  the  laws  of  thought,  and  on  the  other  the  laws  of  nature. 
Thus  its  sphere  is  general  criticism  j  namely,  the  scientific  judgment,  net 
only  of  the  consistency  of  thought  as  such,  and  of  language  as  its  symbolic 
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embodiment,  but  also  of  their  truth — that  is,  their  correspondence  to  the 
realities  of  nature.  Hence,  logic  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  complete 
each  other,  and  are  so  closely  blended  in  nature  that  they  cannot  be  wholly 
separated.    These  are : — 

"  1st.  Deductive  or  Formal  Logic,  of  which  Aristotle  was  the  great  foun- 
der, and  Sir  William  Hamilton  the  most  distinguished  expounder. 

"  2nd.  Inductive,  or  Physical  Logic,  of  which  Lord  Bacon  was  the  great 
founder,  and  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  the  most  distinguished  expounder. 

"  Deductive  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  consistency  of  thought — viz., 
of  conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning ;  hence  also  of  language  as  their 
symbolic  expression. 

"  Inductive  Logio  is  the  science  of  the  evidence  of  thoughts  as  true — 
viz.,  as  representative  of  realities ;  hence  also  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  their 
criterion  or  test. 

"  I.— Deductive  ob  Fobmal  Logic  is  the  science  which  sets  forth 
the  most  general  forms  of  human  thought,  their  nature,  and  their  constant 
relations ;  hence  also  their  laws,  their  tests,  and,  in  fine,  the  unity  of  all 
reasoning  under  one  supreme  canon,  dictum,  or  axiom. 

"II.—Inductiyb  ob  Physical  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  natural 
processes  of  thinking,  their  uniform  phases,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  proceed ;  their  objective  basis  and  test  in  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  may  be  most  correctly  investigated; 
the  theory  of  the  laws  of  nature  hitherto  ascertained,  and  their  unity  in 
one  universal  principle ;  henoe,  in  fine,  the  scientific  calculation  of  every 
degree  of  probability  or  evidence,  up  to  the  certainty  of  this  universal 
principle." 

"This  we  call  the  Integrative  Method.  Its  basis  is  conception,  closely 
corrected  by  observation,  and  oompleted  by  the  concurrent  agency  of  all 
our  powers  with  all  their  helps.  This  is  genuine  thinking.  By  this  method 
we  not  only  detect  old  errors,  but  also  their  causes  and  occasions,  and 
correct  both.  Thus  also  we  seek  to  do  justice  to  all  honest  thinkers,  how- 
ever sadly  they  may  have  blundered  in  their  use  of  words.  Thus  the 
philosophy  of  integration  is  a  reconcUiatio  magnat  destined  to  become  heir 
of  the  past,  and  to  enlighten,  unite,  and  elevate  our  common  humanity  for 
the  better  age  that  is  to  be !" 

Lyra  Sacra  Americana ;  or,  Gems  from  American  Sacred  Poetry. 
By  C.  D.  Cleavbland.    London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Chablbs  Dbxtbb  Cleaveland,  the  compiler  of  this  little  volume, 
is  well  known  as  the  editor  of  many  popular  compends  of  English, 
American,  and  classical  literature,  author  of  a  concordance  to  the 
poetical  works  of  Milton,  and  several  other  aids  to  study.  The 
extracts  are  arranged  under  the  names  of  the  respective  authors, 
set  down  in  alphabetical  order.  Biographical  notices  and  annota- 
tions of  various  sorts  are  added,  and  the  whole  volume  claims  a 
yery  fair  place  among  collections  of  religious  Terse.  Of  many  of 
the  contributors  we  do  not  know  anything,  but  several,  as  Willis, 
Longfellow,  O.  W.  Holmes,  P.  and  A.  Carey,  Gr.  Bethune,  J.  Pier- 
pont,  A.  Norton,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Ac,  are  known  intimately  and  valued. 
We  quote  this  beautiful  set  of  verses  by  the  late  Mrs.  Sigourney :— 


ait  m  ftvnswm. 

««J»gTO  OF  NAZARETH  PA8SMH  Br.* 

w  Waicher,  w1m>  walohtH  by  the  bed  of  {Mm 
While  the  stars  sweep  on  in  their  midnight  train  p 
Stifling  the  tear  for  thj  loved  one's  sake ; 
Holding  thy  breath  lest  his  sleep  should  break  $ 
In  thy  loneliest  hours  there's  a  helper  nigh— 
1  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by.' 

"  Stranger,  afar  from  thy  native  land, 
Whom  no  one  takes  with  a  brother's  hand ; 
Table  and  hearthstone  are  glowing  free, 
Casements  are  sparkling,  but  not  for  thee ; 
There  is  one  who  can  tell  of  a  home  on  high— 
'  Jesus  of  Nasareth  paaseth  by.' 

"  Sad  one,  in  secret  bending  low, 
A  dart  in  thy  breast  that  the  world  may  not  know. 
Striving  the  favour  of  God  to  win — 
Asking  His  pardon  for  days  of  sin  ; 
Press  on,  press  on,  with  thy  earnest  cry— 
'  Jesus  of  Nasareth  passeth  by/ 

M  Mourner,  who  sits  in  the  churohvard  lone, 
Scanning  the  lines  on  that  marble  stone, 
Plucking  the  weeds  from  thy  children's  bed, 
Planting  the  myrtle,  the  rose  instead — 
Look  up,  look  up,  with  thy  tearful  eye  — 
« Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by/ 

M  Fading  one,  with  the  hectic  streak, 
With  thy  vein  of  fire  and  thy  burning  cbeet, 
Fear'st  thou  to  tread  the  darkened  vile  ? 
Look  unto  one  who  can  never  fail. 
He  hath  trod  it  Himself,  He  will  hear  thy  sigh— 
•  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by/  •* 


The  Analogy  bstwbbv  tub  Pbogmw  o*  thi  Fur*  iad  tbm  Uctpttl 
Abtb. — Friar  Bacon  was  our  Heriod  and  he  of  Verulum  our  Homer,  who 
first  gave  being  and  form  to  the  gods  of  our  idolatry  ^the  first  who  fixed  the 
belief  and  directed  the  mind  of  the  people  into  the  path  which  they  have 
sinoe  so  steadily  followed.  Galileo  wa»  the-  Theepw  ci  our  civilisation  % 
while  Kepler,  Newton,  and  Locke,  life  the  three  gnat  diasaalsjls  of  the 
Greeks,  moulded  and  brought  to  perfection  that  great  Branch  of  odr 
glorious  triumphs  which  Watt  and  Arkwright,  like  Phidme  and  lotumv 
reduced  to  fised  and  tangible-shapes.—*4  JPser mimtt w  Jgrneay"  A*t«fomm 
cfmXUolamdibBiak 
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LYCIDAS:  A  MONODY. 

For  neither  wore  ye  playing  on  the  stop, 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Drakb,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  skagay  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  JJera  spread*  her  wizard  stream :  55 

52.  Sporting ;  hill-Bide.  I  54.  Wood-crowned  peak  -,  lofty. 

58.  Ancient  singers  $  are  buried.         [  55.  Extends ;  magio  waters. 

52.  This  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  native  Cambrian  poetf  by 
Edward  I.,  after  bis  conquest  of  Wales— a  fable  which  forms  the  theme  of 
The  Bard,  by  Thomas  Gray,  who  sung — 

"  On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood." 
The  last  of  the  poets  bewailing  his  predecessors,  says  :— 
"  On  dreary  Airon's  shore  they  lie, 
Smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale." 

The  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  ihaggy  side  "  in  Car- 
narvonshire, North  Wales,  between  Cardigan  Bay  and  Conway ." 

53.  For  the  earliest  and  best  description  of  Druidism,  see  Caesar's  "  Gallic 
War,"  iv.,  13.  Other  accounts  are  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Pomponiua  Mela,  Pliny,  Ac,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  This  glean- 
ing from  Strabo  will  illustrate  the  text  if  we  remember  that  all  learning  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Druids,  and  that  the  two  earlier  itagee  mentioned 
were  only  preparatory  stages  in  the  training  and  career  ef  the  British 
priesthood.  "  Among  the  Gauls  three  classes  are  held  in  especial  esteem — 
Bards,  Ovates,  and  Druids.  The  Bards  are  singers  and  poets ;  the  Orates 
are  sacrificers  and  physiologists;  the  Druids,  in  addition  to  poetry,  study 
moral  philosophy  also."  "The  Druidioal  Institution,"  Caesar  says,  "is 
supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  Britain,  whence  it  passed  into 
Gaul."    Cambrian  Britain  yet  retains  traces  and  relics  of  Druidism. 

54.  Aoglesea,  or  Englishman's  island,  is  called  by  the  Welsh  Inas  DaoU, 
the  da:  k  island,  and  was  known  to  the  Bomans  aa  Mona,  one  of  the  chief 
seat*  of  Druidical  power ;  it  was  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  wooded  to 
*  the  shaggy  top." 

65.  The  Dee,  a  river  draining  parts  of  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Shrop- 
shire, and  the  Weat  of  Cheshire,  which  in  its  coune  nearly  encircles  the 
city  of  Chester,  and  thence  passea  into  the  Irish  Sea.  It  was  long  the 
boundary  between  Briton  and  Saxon,  by  the  former  at  whom  its  waters 
were  held  sacred.    Spenser  speaks  of  the 

"Dee  which  Britons  long-ygone, 
Did  call  divine  that  doth  by  Chester  tend." 


384  ora  ooLLxeiATB  ootjbss. 

Ah  me !  I  fondly  dream, 

Had  ye  been  there :  for  what  could  that  have  done, 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

66.  Woes ;  foolishly  employ  myself  I  67.  Any  way  near, 
in  reverie.  |  58.  Brought  forth. 

56.  This  is  an  instance  of  Aposiopesisf  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
sentence  is  abruptly  interrupted— leaving  the  sense  plain  though  unex- 
pressed, and  the  passion-fraught  mind  leaps,  as  it  were,  to  another  idea  in 
its  haste  and  excitement.  The  sense  is,  "I  fondly  dream  had  ye  been 
there'*  ye  would  have  saved  him.  But  the  thought  is  vain;  "for  what 
could  that  (pretence  of  yours)  hare  done,"  when  Fate  had  fixed  it  other* 
wise  1  A  bold  instance  of  Enantiosis,  combining  two  opposite*  into  one 
strong  phrase ;  stronger  even  than  the  Antanacloiis,  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  Matt.  xv.  14. 

58.  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Thracian  women,  who  threw  his  lyre 
and  his  head  into  the  Hebrus,  as  Virgil  sings  : — 

"  Nulla  Yenus,  non  ulli  animum  flexere  Hymenaei. 
Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies  Tanaimque  nivalem, 
Arvaque  Bhipaeis  numquam  viduata  pruinis 
Lustrabat,  raptam  Eurydicen  atque  irrita  Ditis 
Dona  querens ;  spretae  Oiconum  quo  munere  matres, 
Inter  sacra  deum  nocturnique  orgia  Bacchi, 
Piscerptum  latas  juvenem  sparsere  per  agros 
Turn  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cervice  revulsum, 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  CEagrius  Hebrus 
Volveret,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa,  et  frigida  lingua 
A  Miseram  Eurydicen !  anima  fugiente,  vocabat  j 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripae."  — 

"  Qeorgies,"  iv.,  516—527. 

"  To  hymeneal  rites  no  more  inclined, 
From  Love's  soft  charms  he  turned  his  vacant  mind, 
Alone  he  traversed  the  Khipaean  snows, 
And  northern  plains  where  icy  Tanais  flows  j 
His  lost  Euryaice  with  ceaseless  strain, 
Mourning,  and  Pluto's  favours  shown  in  vain. 
The  Cicon  women  thought  themselves  despised, 
While  Orpheus  his  lost  wife  so  dearly  prized  ; 
And  fired  with  rage  as  they  the  sacred  rite 
Of  Bacchus'  orgies  held  at  dead  of  night, 
Piecemeal  they  tore  the  youth  with  murderous  hands, 
And  scattered  wide  his  limbs  around  their  lands. 
Yet  then,  even  then,  when  from  his  shoulders  torn, 
On  Hebrus'  swelling  flood  his  head  was  borne  j 
Still  as  his  spirit  fled,  on  his  cold  tongue 
Eurydice,  in  faltering  accents  hung ; 
Ah !  poor  Eurydice  wns  still  his  cry  j 
Euryaice  the  hollow  banks  reply." — 
The  "  Georgics"  of  Virgil,  translated  by  W.  E.  Bathurst. 
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The  Muse  herself,  for  heir  enchanting  son, 

Whom  universal  nature  did  lament,  60 

When,  by  the  rout,  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  sliahted  shepherd's  trade,  65 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  P 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  #j?or£  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Newra's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  rfear  spirit  doth  raw  70 

(That  last  infirmity  of  *oo&  minds) 
To  #corit  delights,  and  /ire  laborious  days : 
But  the/for  guerdon  when  we  Aop*  to  jfoirf, 
And  tAm£  to  Aurrf  ot*/  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  ofrnct  .Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 


50.  Soul-subduing.  ' 

60.  All  creation  ;  grieve  for. 

61.  Raging  mob;  hateful  tumult. 

62.  Bloody  head ;  flood. 
68.  Quick-flowing ;  beach. 


69.  Ensnaring  intricacies  ;  lock*. 

70.  A  fair  reputation ;  inducement  ; 

pure  nature ;  incite. 

71.  Longest  felc  weakness  (foible)  ; 
earnest  foul*. 


64.  Ah  me !  pronto ;  continual  anx-  '  72.  Despise  pleasures  ;  spend  hard- 

iety.  j  working. 

65.  Give  one's  entire  attention  to ;  .  73.  Enticing  reward ;  expect ;  get. 


humble,  despised  occupation. 

66.  Carefully    and    constant  ly    de- 

vote one's  self  to ;  ungracious. 

67.  Are  accustomed  to  do. 

68.  Enjoy  one's  self;  arbour. 


74.  Suppose  that  we  are  about  j  shine 

forth;    quick  -  kindled    bril- 
liancy. 

75.  Approaches  ;  eye  •  bound  Fate ; 

hateful  scissors. 


69.  Calliope,  who  was  the  mother  of  Orpheus,  whose  father  CEagrus  was 
king  of  Thrace. 

68.  Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Adraroyttium,  the  birthplace  of 
Abacus  and  Sappho. 

68.  Amaryllis,  a  shepherdess  beloved  by  Tityrus,  "  Virgil's  Bucolics," 
I.,  &c. 

69.  Nesera  is  named  in  Virgil's  third  Eclogue,  but  the  reference  here 
seems  to  be  to  one  of  the  love  names  of  Horace's  lyrics,— 

"  Die,  et  argutae  properet  ffesene 
Myrrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem." 
"  Bid  too  Nesera  speed— that  minstrel  maid— 
Her  myrrh-bathed  looks  to  fasten  in  a  braid." 

Odes,  iii.,  cap.  xiv.,  21.     (See  also  Epode  16.) 
75.  Atropos,  one  of  the  three  Fates— 

"  Those  who  hold  the  vital  shears, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound" 

(Arcades,  66—68) 
1869.  2  c 
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And  slits  th*  tkin-svun  life.    "  But  not  tin  praise," 

Fhosbns  repti*df  ana  touched  my  tremb  ling  ears  : 

"  .Fas**  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  tie  world,  nor  in  orooo*  masour  Z set ,  80 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  put*  eyes, 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-jucfging  Jove ; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much/ass*  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed." 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honoured  food,  85 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reeds  1 
That  strata  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds. 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  Ma 
That  came  in  Neptune's  pleaj  90 


76.  Severs  j  slightly  twisted  thread 

of  existences  still;  true  re- 
nown* 

77.  Answered;  frightened. 

78.  Renown ;  flourishes ;  death-suf- 

fering earth. 

79.  Sparkling  leaf  (of  laurel,  bay. 

ivy,  Ac.). 

80.  Daintily  arranged  for  the  eyes  of 

the  people;  wide-spread  re- 
port is  to  be  found. 

81.  Exists  i  shoots  up ;  unbiassed. 


82.  Trustworthy  evidence. 
88.  Decides  finally ;  action. 

84.  Aooeptancy;  anticipate  award. 

85.  Outflowing   spring;    famous 

stream. 

86.  Gently  flowing;  garlanded;  melo- 

dious grass-stalks. 

87.  Song;  loftier  tone. 

88.  Nerertheless  at  this  time ;  pas- 

toral song  goes  on. 

89.  Attends;  messenger;  ocean. 

90.  Behalf. 


— who  cannot  be  avoided ;  she  is  usually  represented  with  a  pair  of  scales,  a 
sun-dial,  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  as  the  apportioner  of  the  time  of  death. 

77.  PhoBDUs,  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  of  all  arts  and 
soienoes,  who  dwelt  with  the  Muses  on  Mount  Parnassus,  is  here  made  to 
rebuke  a  false  judgment.  In  the  "  trembling  ears  "  there  is  probably  an 
allusion  to  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  who  had  his  ears  trans- 
formed into  those  of  an  ass,  for  depreciating  Apollo  in  comparison  with 
Pan,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  the  singer  feared  a  similar  fate,  like  Virgil, 
who  says, — 

"  Cynthius  aurem  vellit,  et  admonuit " 
(Apollo  pulled  my  ear  and  warned  me) . — Eclogue  vi.  8. 

86.  A  famous  fountain,  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse,  the  city 
in  which  Theocritus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hiero  XL,  and  where  he  composed 
many  of  his  Idylls. 

86.  Near  the  Minoius,  now  Mincio,  a  river  in  Venetia,  flowing  from  Lake 
Benaous  (now  Lago  di  Garda),  and  falling  into  the  Po ;  a  little  below  Man- 
tua was  Andes,  where  Virgil  was  born. 

"  Hie  viridis  tenera  preterit  arundine  ripas  Mincius  " 
(Here  the  Mincius  borders  his  green  banks  with  tender  reeds). 

Vwg&s  w  Eclogues^9  viL,  12. 
90.  Neptune,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  brother  of  Jove  and  Pluto,  god  of 
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He  asked  the  way**,  and  asked  iho  felon  windi, 

What  Aar<£  mishap  hath  doomed  thii  gentle  swain  ? 

And  questioned  every  £r«*J,  of  rugged  wings, 

Thatolows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 

They  Jfoteto  no*  of  hit  story :  95 

And  sqye  Hippotadea  their  oiisieer  brings, 

That  not  a  Mas*  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed  : 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 
It  was  ih^t  fatal  and  perfidious  bark,  100 

Built  in  thesc/tpse,  and  rigged  with  cttrsss  Airit, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

JVcatf,  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  e<fye  106 

lake  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  wcm. 


91.  Inquired  at ;  offending. 

92.  Sore  ill-fortune ;  befallen ;  ami- 

able shepherd  lad. 
98.  Examined;   blast;     disordered 
plumage. 

94.  Rages ;  outstretching  headland. 

95.  Had  heard  nought ;  fate. 

96.  Wise  ;  reply ;  hastens  to  his  mas- 

ter with. 

97.  Unruly  outburst;  prison-house 

escaped. 

98.  Atmosphere ;  serene ;  motionless 

expanse  of  the  ooean. 


99.  Glossy-ringleted  j  enjoyed  them- 

selves. 

100.  Destiny  -  marked;    untrust- 

worthy vessel. 

101.  Constructed ;    awful  sunless- 

ness ;  fitted  out ;  imprecations 
dire. 

102.  Took  down;  worthy. 

103.  Thereafter ;  venerable  father ; 

pacing. 

104.  Vesture  furry ;  cap  of  reed. 
106.  Interwoven ;  ornaments ;  hem. 
106.  Blood-dyed ;  written  upon ;  sor- 
row. 


the  sea,  in  whose  dominion  the  shipwreck  occurred.  -Solus,  god  of  the 
winds,  son  of  Hippotas,  whence  the  patronymic  here  given  to  him,  and 
Melanippe.    See  "  -ffineid,"  i.,  «•  Metamorphoses,"  xiv.,  "  Odyssey,"  x.,  Ac. 

99.  Panope,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  "  Panope 
represents  the  boundlessness  of  the  ocean  horizon,  when  seen  from  a  height 
as  compared  with  the  limited  horizon  of  the  land  in  hilly  countries,  such  as 
Greece  or  Asia  Minor,"  or  Wales. 

103.  A  personification  of  the  river  Cam,  or  perhaps  the  University  :  the 
"  hairy  mantle"  and  the  "  bonnet  sedge  "  probably  refer  to  the  reedy  banks 
of  the  river,  and  the  "  figures  dim  "  to  the  streaks  and  marks  often  seen  on 
the  flags  of  the  Gam. 

106.  Ihe  hyacinth  of  the  ancients  (probably  our  iris),  which  had  on  its 
leaves  what  appeared  to  be  the  letters  A  I,  the  Greek  exclamation  of  woe. 
Hyacinthus  was  killed  while  ihe  guest  of  Apollo  by  the  jealousy  of  Zepby- 
rus,  and  out  of  his  blood  there  sprang  this  flower,  "  the  purple  hyacinth." 
The  ancient  poetise! j  hyacinth,  proved,  I  think,  by  Professor  Martyn,  in 
bis  "Virgil's  Georgws,"  to  be  the  Tork's-eap Uly,  she  only  flower  on  which 
«.       .    _  n^  tQg  ftrmlr  mrnsjsjsjinn  irf  woe,  A  I,  A  I,  are  to  be  found. 
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"  Ah  !  who  hath  reft"  quoth  he,  "  my  dearest  pledge  ?  " 

Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore,  of  metals  twain  110 

g'he  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain), 
e  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespoke; 
"  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
JEnow  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies*  sake, 
Creep  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold!  115 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer* s  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest; 


107.  Alas !  matched  away ;  fondest 

possession. 

108.  In  the  rear  advanced ;  retire. 

109.  Helmsman ;  Sea  of  Tiberias. 

110.  Heavy  j  carried. 

111.  Gives  admission  ;    closes  at 

once. 

112.  Crowned  tresses ;    severely  ex- 

pressed his  thoughts. 
118.  BeadUy ;    wanted  in  place  of  j 
pastor. 


114.  A  multitude ;  greed* s  hire. 

115.  Crawl;  enter  unrighteously; 

get  over  the  enclosure. 

116.  Holier  anxiety ;  small  concern 

feel. 

117.  Gain  the  larger  share ;  wool- 

clipper's  banquet. 

118.  Drive  off;  invited  feast-giver's 

friend. 


The  idea  in  Milton  is  from  Moschus's  elegy  on  the  Death  of  Bion,  which 
may  be  translated  thus : — 

"  Now  more  than  ever  say,  O  hyacinth, 
Ai,  Ai ;  and  babble  of  your  written  sorrows." 

Leigh  Eunfs  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,"  p.  270. 

109.  St  Peter,  who  had  been  a  fisherman  upon  that  lake,  and  who  bad 
walked  on  its  waters  for  a  time,  is  figuratively  introduced  here  as  the  Head 
of  the  Church  and  warden  of  heaven,  having  the  power  of  "  the  keys." 
Milton  gives  him  the  same  office  in  u  Paradise  Lost,''  iii.,  484 : — 

"  And  now  St.  Peter,  at  heaven's  wicket,  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys." 

Milton  here  adverts  to  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  which  he  thought 
induced  men  to  seek  the  clerical  profession  more  with  an  eye  to  its  emolu- 
ments than  the  proper  performance  of  its  sacred  duties.  On  this  subject 
he  always  held  strong  opinions,  e.  g.  .— 

M  As  a  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross-barred  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles ; 
8o  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  ibid ; 
So  since  into  his  Church  lewd  hirelings  climb." 

Paradise  Zw*,iv.,  188—198. 
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OUGHT  THE   EEFOEM   LEAGUE   TO   HAVE   BEEN 
DISSOLVED  P 


Ajtibhatiye. 

The  Reform  League  was  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  cry  for 
reform  was  untnistakeable.  The 
motto  was  Manhood  Suffrage  and 
the  Ballot.  Society  has  taken 
another  "leap  in  the  dark,"  and 
has  found  itself  resting  comfortably 
on  the  basis  of  Household  Suffrage. 
This  will  now  be  only  a  means  to 
an  end— a  stepping-stone  to  another 
round  of  the  democratic  ladder. 
The  Ballot,  or  some  other  means  for 
scouring  the  independence  of  the 
voter,  is  inevitable.  It  is  now  above 
the  political  horizon,  ere  long  to  be  in 
the  zenith.  The  programme  of  the 
League  being  thus  far  carried  out, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the 
remainder  in  the  hands  of  triod  men, 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  dissolution. 
In  fact,  to  have  continued  it,  would 
have  been  to  imply  indirectly  a  mis- 
trust in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  faults,  social  progress  is 
somewhat  indebted  to  its  action,  and 
in  the  length  of  time,  if  circum- 
stances necessitate  it,  let  us  hope 
that  another  body  will  be  formed 
for  the  dissemination  of  true  princi- 
ples amongst  the  working  classes. — 
C.  P.  A.  S. 

"The  Reform  League  ne?er  ex- 
ercised any  influence  over  public 
opinion  by  argument,  by  eloquence, 

or    by  authority Mr. 

Beales  and  his  colleagues  never 
coiled  themselves  up  for  a  spring 
against  all  law,  all  religion,  and  all 
government.  They  only  clamoured 
for  the  Ballot,  which  now  finds 
favour  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  House 


of  Commons  ;  and  for  Universal 
Suffrage,  which  is,  with  all  its 
numerous  demerits,  a  legitimate 
subject  of  political  discussion.  Their 
error  consisted  in  their  attempt  to 
substitute  force  or  terror  for  consti- 
tutional modes  of  action."  "The 
debates  in  the  council  of  the  Reform 
League  were  below  contempt,  and 
no  moral  authority  attached  to  its 
expressions  of  opinion;  but  for  a 
year  or  two  it  was  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Beales  and  his  associates  might 
not  successfully  abuse  theexoeptional 
liberality  of  English  law.  In  any 
other  country  in  Europe  their  street 
assemblages  would  have  been  pro- 
hibited, orf  if  necessary,  dispersed 
by  force  j  but  English  history  justi- 
fies the  assumption  of  voluntary 
deference  to  law,  although  dema- 
gogues may  now  and  then  succeed 
in  defying  a  society  which  has  pro- 
vided insufficient  securities  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  When  the 
short  period  of  anarchy  had  elapsed, 
the  Reform  League,  misapprehend- 
ing its  own  resources,  endeavoured 
to  assert  for  itself  the  position  which 
the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers  occu- 
pied by  the  side  of  the  French 
Assembly  and  Convention;  but 
agitation  languishes  in  times  of 
political  tranquillity,  and  the  general 
election  proved  that  the  council 
could  exercise  no  influence  over  a 

single    constituency 

After  devolving  on  a  surviving  com- 
mittee the  duty  of  beginning  a  new 
agitation  whenever  circumstances 
may  favour  the  attempt,  the  council, 
in  the  name  of  its  real  or  imaginary 
constituents,  has  dissolved  itself 
with  a  final  flourish  to  the  effect 
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that  the  necessity  for  itt  existence 
has  ended  with  the  accomplishment 
of  its  objects."  I  have  selected 
the  preceding  passages  from  a 
paper  on  the  Reform  League  in  the 
Saturday  Metiiw.  These  seem  to 
me  to  decide  most  satisfactorily  in 
the  affirmative  that  the  League 
was  righteously  dissolved.— P.  A.  L. 

Its  work  was  done.  Reform  had 
been  gained.  The  means  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  pro- 
curing any  further changein  Govern- 
ment they  required.  Why  should 
it  live  on  a  shadowy,  useless  life — 
unless  for  the  special  benefit  of  pro- 
fessional agitators,  and  for  the  special 
annoyance  of  the  public  P  Its 
secretary,  Mr.  Mantell,  and  its  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Beales,  were  both  too 
sensible  and  too  honest  to  continue 
in  office  longer  than  was  necessary. 
The  end  gained,  like  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  the  Reform  League 
disappeared  from  among  the  con- 
federations of  society.  It  would  be 
well  if  many  another  organisation 
kept  as  good  faith  with  the  public.— 
H.  L.S. 

That  the  Reform  League  did  in 
some  measure  tend  to  promote  the 
object  for  which  it  was  first  brought 
into  existence,  I  cannot  but  own. 
The  object  it  had  at  heart  was,  I  take 
it,  the  extension. of  the  franchise; 
and  if  it  did  not  of  its  own  self  ex- 
ercise a  power  over  the  national 
councils,  it  certainly  stimulated 
others  so  to  do.  The  agitation 
which  ensued  throughout  the  coun- 
try was,  in  my  opinion,  of  a 
thoroughly  fictitious  character,  and 
it  was  invested  with  an  importance 
of  which  it  was  neither  worthy  or 
deserving.  But  without  the  Reform 
League  there  would  scarcely  have 
been  any  agitation  at  all ;  and  there- 
fore I  think,  from  those  who  hold 
that  an  extension  of  the  franchise  is 
an  unqualified  advantage,  consider- 
able thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Rdmond 
Beales,  the  president,  if  to  no  other 


officials  of  the  League,  But  the 
Reform  Bill  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past  j  the  deed  is  done,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  have  a  better  acquaint- 
ance of  our  surroundings,  after  tak- 
ing that  somewhat  sudden  "leap 
in  the  dark."  Whv  then  should  the 
Reform  League  still  exist  P  Its  end 
has  been  gained,  and  now  it  has  as- 
sumed its  proper  place,  and  retired 
into  private  life,  from  whence  it 
came.  By  its  continued  existence  it 
would  only  be  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  the  really  painstaking  and  anxious 
politician,  whether  inside  or  out  the 
House,  and  undoubtedly  it  would 
form  a  constant  source  of  profit  to 
the  turbulent  and  noisy  demagogue  ; 
in  fact  it  would  degenerate  and 
become  his  natural  platform,  one 
ever  ready  and  accessible  to  bim. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  resuscitate  the  League 
by  some  of  its  former  but  less  con- 
spicuous members.  May  the  success 
attending  their  endeavours  be  nil. — 
J.  S.  B. 

Negative. 

By  no  means  ought  the  Reform 
League  to  be  abolished.  In  the  first 
place,  the  great  object  which  by  its 
institution  it  is  supposed  to  ad- 
vance, is  anything  but  complete. 
An  extension  of  the  franchise  has 
been  conceded,  and  also  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  seats  has  been 
brought  about;  nevertheless  the 
measure  of  Reform  introduced  by 
the  Conservative  Government, 
though  having  undergone  most 
radical  changes,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory in  many  of  its  details  $  as  for 
example,  the  retention  of  the  Bate- 
paying  clauses;  and  until  these 
clauses  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  are  expunged  from  the 
Statute  Book,  and  the  Bill  is  found 
to  be  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  country,  no  dissolution  of  the 
Reform  League  should  take  place. 
In  the  second  place,  providing  a 
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perfect  measure  of  Beform  (if  such 
there  can  be)  had  been  granted,  I  still 
think  it  would  be  impolitic  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Reform  League 
to  dissolve.  Here  we  hare  a  society 
established  for  a  length  of  time — 
rules  framed — possessing  a  vast 
amount  of  influenoe  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  community  at  large, 
if  not  orer  many  members  of  the 
Home  of  Commons,  with  an  or- 
ganisation and  machinery  whereby 
numerous  centres  of  operation  may 
be  set  at  work  to  agitate  for  the 
passing  of  any  measure.  Is  there 
then  at  this  present  time  no  work 
for  the  Beform  League  to  do  P  Can 
it  not  undertake  to  promote  some 
other  scheme  which  it  might  think 
would  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  the  adoption 
of  the  Ballot  to  prevent  corruption, 
bribery,  and  intimidation  P  Could 
it  not  advance  the  cause  of  religious 
equality  P  I  think  if  these  questions 
were  taken  into  consideration,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  is  still 
much  work  to  be  done,  and  which 
can  only  be  done  by  societies  (such 
as  the  Beform  League),  and  not 
by  individuals.  I  therefore  think 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Beform 
League  would  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  waste  of  political  power. 
— J.T.S. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours  a  Be- 
form League  ought  to  be  a  standing 
institution.  There  are  many  other 
things  to  be  looked  after  by  such  a 
body  than  a  mere  extension  of  the 
franchise.  A  true  Beform  League 
ought  to  be  »  centre  to  which  all 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country  could  be  sent  with  the 
certainty  of  their  receiving  due  con- 
sideration, and  undergoing  public 
discussion,  as  well  as  a  centre  whence 
information  could  be  diffused 
through  the  whole  country.  It 
ought  to  be  to  politics  what  the 
iBritish  Association  is  to  science. 
Instead  of  having  one  object  repre- 


sented by  one  association,  such  as 
the  Ballot,  or  Financial  Beform,  or 
Church  Liberation  j  we  should  have 
a  Beform  League  permanently  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  debate,  agitate, 
and  set  afoot  any  proposed  reform, 
which  could  give  reason  for  its 
activity.  The  great  evil  from  which 
Liberalism  suffers  is  that  it  requires 
continually  to  renew  its  organiza- 
tions, and  loses,  strength,  influence, 
time,  and  money  in  the  process. 
Conservatism  is  always  organized. 
Let  the  Reformers  keep  continually 
a  nucleus  of  organization  and  of 
movement,  to  which  at  all  times 
access  may  be  had,  and  from  which 
as  a  centre  may  radiate  full  and 
trustworthy  information  on  all  mat- 
ters of  social  and  civic  importance. — 
J.  W.  C. 

In  our  country,  and  in  this  age, 
reforms  are  always  rising  up.  Hence 
the  Beform  League  should  have  re- 
mained among  British  institutions 
as  a  standing  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  men  in  the  face  of  the  absurd 
claims  urged  in  behalf  of  property. 
Ever  and  anon  cases  are  occurring 
to  prove  that  a  watchful  organiza- 
tion would  be  a  benefit,  for  it  could 
come  to  the  rescue  of  intimidated 
voters,  and  it  could  prosecute  parties 
offending  against  the  Election  Cor- 
ruptions Act.  It  could  thus  not 
only  promote  much  good,  but  pre- 
vent much  wrong.  To  leave  reform 
to  work  out  itself,  when  so  many 
problems  of  pohtioe  are  involved  in 
it,  was  unwise  and  cowardly.  It  is 
oertain  that  many  occasions  must 
arise  in  which  publio  organization 
alone  can  properly  take  up  and  pur- 
sue questions  to  their  right  issues. 
The  league  being  dissolved,  and  all 
its  machinery  being  dispersed,  new 
machinery  and  agitation  will  be 
necessary,  and  all  the  preliminary 
processes  will  require  to  be  gone 
over  again.  This  shows  plainly 
that  the  Beform  League  ought  to 
have  been  maintained. — EL  W .  A. 
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827*  I  wish  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
cartoons.  Low  prioe  is  desirable. 
Some  of  your  readers  would  oblige 
bj  saying  where  they  may  be  had. 
I  think  a  cheap  set  was  some  time  j 
ago  announced  in  connection  with 
some  Art  Union,  but  I  cannot  find 
the  advertisement  or  particulars. — 
W.  B.  D. 

828.  Would  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  recommend  to  me  a  course  of 
mental  training  in  mathematics, 
classics,  &a,  Ac ,  haying  in  view  the 
M.A.  examination  of  the  London 
University  P— Pbimfs. 

829.  Could  any  one  inform  me 
where  I  could  procure  a  good  cyclo- 
paedia of  literature  ?— D.  H.  F. 

830.  In  the  interesting  article  on 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Butler,  M.A.,  it  is 
stated,  but  no  proof  is  advanced  of  I 
the  fact,  that  **  Ireland  has  contri-  I 
buted  in  no  small  measure  to  the  , 
excitement  and  culture  of  philoso- 
phic thought."    I  should   like  to 
be  informed  of  the  facts  on  which 
this  statement  is  based.— C.  B.  D. 

Akswers  to  Questions. 

807.  The  Evangelical  Unionists, 
or  Morisonians  (not  Morrisonians), 
are  a  religious  body  deriving  their 
title  from  the  Rev.  J.  Morison,  of 
Kilmarnock,  who  was  suspended 
from  his  office  by  one  of  Scottish 
Presbyterian  churches.  Their  church 
government  is  independent.  The 
doctrinal  views  stated  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ison prior  to  1841  were  far  from  j 
having  that  complete  development 
which  they  soon  after  received  from 
himself  and  followers.  The  point 
to  which  prominenoe  was  first  given 
was  the  universal  atonement,  that 
Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all  men 


equally,  with  which  waa  naturally 
connected  the  opinion  that  saving 
faith  consists  simply  in  a  man's 
belief  that  Christ  died  for  him,  in- 
asmuch as  he  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ;  and  to  the  opinion 
that  every  man  possesses  a  sufficient 
ability  to  believe  the  gospel,  without 
any  aid  of  grace  but  what  is  vouch- 
safed  to  all  who  hear  it,  and  in  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  preached  or 
presented  to  them ;  and  so  to  the 
tenets  which  have  long  received  the 
designation  of  Pelagian.  The  op- 
position to  the  standards  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches  is 
rery  complete  regarding  the  fall  of 
man,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
election,  and  kindred  subjects,  whilst 
on  the  subject  of  justification  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  stated  in 
these  standards  is  repudiated,  and 
the  atonement  is  represented  as  a 
satisfaction  of  "  public  justice,"  not 
securing  the  salvation  of  any  man, 
but  rendering  the  salvation  of  all 
men  possible.  They  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  churches,  and 
exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  the 
distinctive  features  both  of  Armin- 
ianism  and  Pelagianism. — D.  H.  F. 
824.  The  subjects  in  which  a  can- 
didate are  examined  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.  at  the  London  University  are 
as  follows  —The  firstB.A.  —English 
history,  English  language  and  lite- 
rature, and  geography,  mathema- 
tics, arithmetic,  and  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  conic 
sections,  Latin  (certain  authors  are 
selected  two  years  prior  to  the  ex- 
amination in  each  year),  and 
Roman  history,  modern  languages, 
French,  or  German  (at  the  option 
of  the  candidate).    Second  BJL— 
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Glassies,  Latin  mod  Greek  (authors 
■elected  as  above),  and  Grecian  his- 
tory, animal  physiology,  mechanical 
and  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and 
moral  philosophy.  The  amount  of 
knowledge  required  for  this  degree 
is  pretty  considerable,  and  in  classics 
I  think  a  candidate  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  very  well  indeed ;  he  should 
be  well  up  in  grammar  and  compo- 
sition, the  latter  of  which  requires 
great  attention,  and  moderately  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  and 
geography  of  Rome  and  Greece  $  in 
mathematics  a  knowledge  extending, 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  to  simple 
equations  will  suffice;  and  in  geo- 
metry to  the  12th  book  of  Euclid, 
and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  plane 
trigonometry  as  will  enable  the  can- 
didate to  solve  all  the  cases  of  plane 
triangles;  conies,  to  the  conic 
sections  referred  to  rectangular 
co-ordinates ;  animal  physiology, 
mechanical  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  so 
much  as  the  candidate  could  learn 
in  one  course  of  lectures  on  these 
subjects  $  modern  languages,  trans- 
lation into  English  and  translation 
from  English  into  Frenoh  or  Ger- 
man, thus  requiring  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  its  grammar  and 
composition ;  English,  the  candidate 
cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  history,  grammar,  composition, 
geography,  and  literature,  as  he 
never  knows  what  questions  are 
likely  to  be  asked  until  the  paper 
containing  them  is  set  before  him. 
If  Z.  were  to  debar  himself  from  all 
pleasure  and  society  in  genera],  in 
fact,  to  use  every  spare  Hour  he 
could  obtain,  for  the  next  Ave  years, 
I  think,  unlf  ss  he  has  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  above 
subjects,  it  would  be  a  moral  im- 
possibility for  him  to  obtain  this 
degree  by  the  period  he  names.  But, 
judging  from  the  tenor  of  Z.'s  ques- 
tion, I  should  feel  inclined  to  think 
that  he  has  entirely  forgotten  that 


before  this  decree  can  be  obtained 
he  must  pass  the  matriculation  exa- 
mination, which,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  B.A.  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
must  be  done  by  the  expiration  of 
his  third  year  of  study,  unless  he 
can  manage  to  take  honours  in  it, 
and  then  he  will  only  be  required  to 
wait  six  months  before  entering 
himself  for  the  1st  B.A.  examina- 
tion, otherwise  he  cannot  enter 
under  one  academical  year  from  the 
former  examination.  The  fame 
period  (one  academical  Tear)  must 
elapse  between  psssing  the  let  B.A. 
and  entering  for  the  2nd  B.A. 

The  Matriculation  Examination 
ia  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the 
1st  B.A.  There  are  no  questions 
in  trigonometry  and  conies,  and  the 
questions  in  geometry  are  limited 
to  the  4th  book  of  Euclid ;  but  there 
is  an  examination  in  chemistry,  and 
a  knowledge  of  classical  authors  is 
not  required  to  be  so  extensive, 
easier  authors  being  selected. 

The  examinations  are  taken  on 
different  days,  each  examination 
averaging  two  hours.  The  exami- 
nations are  conducted  by  means  of 
printed  questions,  but  the  candidate 
is  never  expected  to  floor  every 
paper,  t.  e.,  to  answer  every  question 
contained  in  it. 

If  Z.  will  apply  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  London  University  for  the 
printed  regulations,  he  will  find  in 
them  much  information  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  insert  here. 
I  hope  he  will  not  be  disheartened 
by  what  I  have  said,  for  "il  tt 
indiipentable  SHudier  beauooup 
pour  devenir  $avant"  and  I  think 
five  years'  time,  of  spare  hours,  is 
but  little  to  obtain  the  learning  re- 
quired for  a  B.A.,  if  a  fair  know- 
ledge  of  general  subjects  has  not 
previously  been  obtained.— G.  E.  M. 

880.  The  ••proof"  which 0.  B.D. 
desiderates  shall  be  at  once  forth- 
coming, and  will,  I  hope,  be  found 
sufficient  to  cover  the  statement 


made  with  a  porta*  shield  of  foot* 
I  the  more  readily  assent  to  this 
because  it  to  happens  that  in  doing 
bo  I  shall  require  to  notice  a  num- 
ber of  works,  haying  an  intimate 
bearing  upon  one  of  the  controver- 
sies  now  in  currency  in  this  serial— 
though,  as  precluded  from  taking 
active  part  in  the  debates,  I  must 
not  do  more  than  indicate  the  na- 
ture and  worth  of  these  publications 
as  philosophical  works,  and  not 
as  a  critic  of  their  subject-matter. 
To  go  no  farther  back  than  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  the  simultaneously 
issued  works  of  William  King  and 
of  Henry  Dodwell  in  1702,  initi- 
ating interesting  and  able  metaphy- 
sical controversies.  The  former  of 
these  writers,  though  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  settler,  was  born  in  Antrim, 
1650,  and  rose  successively  in  the 
Churoh  till  he  attained  the  dignity 
(1691)  of  Bishop  of  Deny.  While 
lie  held  this  office  he  published  his 
great  and  elaborate  work,  written  in 
elegant  Latin,  D*  Origins  Mali— An 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Evil,  and  in  the  year  thereafter 
(1708)  he  was  translated  to  the 
Arohiepisoopal  See  of  Dublin,  which 
he  occupied  till  his  death,  in  1729. 
The  Archbishop  was  a  friend  of 
Swift's,  and  the  patron  of  the  poets 
Philips  and Parnell.  In histreatise 
Archbishop  King  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  eyil  might 
be  accounted  for  and  believed  in 
while  still  acknowledging  the  good- 
ness and  omnipotence  of  the  Deity ; 
and  to  prove  that,  if  we  grant  a 
creation  by  God  at  all,  not  one  of 
the  evils  or  inconveniences  of  oar 
system  could  possibly  have  been 
prevented  without  involving  a 
greater  one,  when  we  regard  it  not 
in  itself,  but  in  its  relation  to  the 
universe  at  large. 

The  value  and  ability  of  this 
treatise  excited  at  once  the  admira- 
tion and  hostility  of  the  two  great 


foreign  thinkers,  Beyle  ssHlLeibnita, 
who  wrote  in  opposition  to  ita 
tenets.  King  did  not  daring  his 
lifetime  publish  replies  to  their 
attacks,  but  he  left,  in  manuscript 
draft  answers  to  the  reasonings  of 
his  opponents,  and  these  were  pub- 
lished, in  1782,  by  Edmund  taw, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  his  translation 
of  the  original  treatise,  with  note* 
of  much  metaphysical  acumen.  In 
these  notes  Law  criticised  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke's  a  priori  argument 
for  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 
thereupon  a  war  of  opinions  arose 
and  a  great  many  disputants  took 
part  in  the  fray.  Anthony  Collin's 
"  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Freedom  "  involved  several 
matters  of  controversy  with  the  up- 
holders of  King's  doctrine,  and  two 
of  the  main  questions  of  thought 
continue  still  to  be  difficulties  in 
metaphysics :  the  possibility  of  re- 
conciling the  prescience  of  God  with 
the  freedom  of  man,  and  the  omnis- 
cience and  beneficence  of  the  Deity 
with  the  existence  of  evil  and  the 
miseries  that  it  involves. 

The  contemporary  work  of  Henry 
Dodwell,  **  A  Letter  concerning  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  1708, 
followed,  in  1706,  by  a  work  entitled 
"  An  Epistolary  Discourse  proving 
that  the  Soul  is  a  principle  naturally 
mortal,  but  immortalised  actually 
by  the  pleasmre  of  God  to  Punish- 
ment and  Reward  by  its  union  with 
the  Divine  Baptismal  Spirit,  wherein 
is  proved  that  none  have  the  power 
of  giving  this  Divine  Immortalising 
Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only 
the  Bishops,"  was  even  more  effective 
in  agitating  the  whole  field  of  thought 
with  contentions  and  debate.  The 
"Letter"  led  directly  to  a  contro- 
versy between  Anthony  Collins  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  the  topic  of 
immortality.  Dr.  John  Turner, 
Vicar  of  Greenwich,  issued  almost 
immediately,  "Justice  done  to 
Human  Souls,  in  a  Short  View  of 
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Mr.  Tkriweffi  hie  book,"  1706) 
sad  in  1711  Benjamin  Hampton, 
barrister,  published  «•  The  Existence 
of  the  Human  Soul  after  Death 
proved  from  Scripture,  Beaton,  and 
Philosophy* "  Wm.  Assheton,  D.D., 
Beotor  of  Buckingham  in  Kent, 
furnished  "A  Vindication  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  a 
Future  State"  :n  1708,  and  in  1704, 
Wm.  Coward,  M.D.,  in  an  elaborate 
defend  of  materialism,  entitled 
"The  Grand  Essay  |  or,  a  Vindica- 
tion of  Beason  and  Religion 
against  Impostors  of  Philosophy," 
rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  popular  opinion  of  the  day  that 
his  treatise  was  burnt  by  the  com- 
mon hangman.  John  Broughton, 
in  his  "  Psychologia,  or  an  account 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Rational 
8001,"  maintains  that  reason  is  the 
sole  cause  of  that  spontaneity  of 
action  in  which  intelligence  mani- 
fests itself,  and  on  which  moral 
responsibility  rests;  and  we  find 
echoes  of  this  controversy  down  half 
the  century,  in  1726,  in  a  "Brief 
Bssay  concerning  the  Soul  of  Man, 
showing  What  and  how  Noble  a 
Being  it  is/'  by  Robert  Bragge ;  and 
in  1751,  in  a  tract  by  Malcolm 
Flemyng,  M.D.,  being  "A  New 
Critical  Examination  of  an  Import- 
ant Passage  in  Mr.  Locke's  Bssay," 
containing  remarks  on  Locke's  opi- 
nions on  Substance,  Spirit,  Essence, 
Ac,  and  especially  opposing  the 
notion  that  thought  may  be  com- 
municated to  matter. 

Even  while  these  controversies 
-of  Irish  origin  were  sending  their 
echoes  sounding  "  down  the  corri- 
dors of  time,"  one  of  the  most  subtle, 
metaphysical  thinkers  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  history  of  specu- 
lative philosophy  was  preparing  and 
producing  some  of  the  most  acute 
and  influential  works  of  which  the 
literature  of  mental  science  can 
boast;  we  refer  to  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's   "New    Theory    of  Vision," 


1709 1  hit  M  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,"  1710;  and  his  "Dia- 
logues of  Hylas  and  Phiktaous," 
1713.  Bound  the  Essay  on  Vision 
whole  volumes  of  controversy  have 
been  piled,  and  as  our  readers  have 
had  occasion  to  see  in  our  recent 
notioes  of  J.  8.  Mill,  J.  F.  Farrier, 
Samuel  Bailey,  Ac,  the  dispute  con- 
tinues to  our  own  day. 

"The  object  of  both  [the  latter] 
pieces  is  to  prove  that  the  commonly 
received  notion  of  the  existence  of 
matter  is  false  [inaccurate  P] ;  that 
sensible  material  objects,  as  they 
are  called,  are  not  external  to  the 
mind,  but  exist  in  it,  and  are  nothing 
more  than  impressions  made  upon  it 
by  the  immediate  act  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  called  Laws 
of  Nature,  from  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  His  government,  He 
never  deviates ;  and  that  the  steady 
adherence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  to 
these  rules  is  what  constitutes  the 
study  of  things  to  His  creatures." 
The  influence  of  these  speculations 
on  all  future  metaphysics  and  pro- 
bably even  upon  science  is  scarcely 
yet  able  to  be  approximately  esti- 
mated, and  students  of  his  works 
will  see  good  grounds  for  agreeing 
with  Dupdd  Stewart  that  "it  is  not 
surprising  that  Berkeley  should  have 
given  a  popularity  and  fashion  to 
metaphysical  pursuits  which  they 
had  never  before  acquired  in  Eng- 
land." ^  ^ 

One  of  Ireland's  metaphysicians, 
Peter  Brown,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  Boas,  engaged 
in  the  speculative  warfare  which 
arose  regarding  the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes  and  Locke  after  Berkeley 
had  taken  to  the  field.  His  work 
"On  the  Procedure,  Extent,  and 
Limits  of  the  Human  Understand- 
ing," 1729,  affirms  "  that  we  have  bo 
other  faculties  of  perceiving  or 
knowing  anything,  divine  or  human, 
but  our  flvt  sesjsse  and  our  re***?"  , 
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that  the  sensations  whioh  external 
objects  yield,  furnishing  notions 
from  the  materials  on  which  the 
operations  of  intelligence  are  per- 
formed, produce  ideas.  He  thus 
discriminates  between  notions,  or 
cognitions  capable  of  imagination, 
and  ideas  per  set  or  cognitions  of 
the  intellect,  abstract  ideas  incapable 
of  mental  envisagement  against 
Locke,  while  he  led  Berkeley,  in  his 
Aloiphran,  or  the  Minute  Philo- 
sopher, 1732,  to  reply  to  an  insinua- 
tion that  he  had  "rendered  the 
plainest  truths  mysterious  and  un- 
intelligible," from  **  the  want  of  dis- 
tinguishing rightly  between  the 
simple  perception*  of  tense  and  the 
simple  apprehensions  of  the  intel- 
lect." This  work  con  tains,  by 
anticipation,  opiuions  exceedingly 
similar  in  their  results  to  Hume's 
"Treatise  on  Human  Nature,"  whioh 
did  not  appear  till  1739,  though 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
Hume  was  in  any  way  acquainted 
with  the  learned  and  lucid  meta- 
physics of  the  episcopal  castigator 
of  the  vague  use  of  the  word  idea  in 
Locke's  great  treatise  "On  the 
Human  Understanding." 

In  1720  Francis  Hutcheson,  son 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  acquired  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  Hugh 
Boulter,  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland, 
Archbishop  King,  <fcc,  as  well  as  the 
recognition  of  many  thinkers,  by  his 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  which 
was  followed,  eight  years  afterwards, 
by  his  "Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Conduct  of  the  Passions."  After  his 
advancement  to  the  Professorship  of 
Morals,  in  Glasgow,  he  prepared 
his  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  " 
— which,  however,  was  published 
posthumously  in  1755.  Hutcheson, 
though  rather  a  theoretical  moralist 
thau  a  philosophic  metaphysician, 
exerted  great  influence  in  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  and  activity  of 


the  mind.  In  a  very  lucid  and  per* 
spicuous  style,  with  much  solidity 
and  force  of  reasoning,  he  maintains, 
in  his  "  Synopsis  Metaphysical  that 
oertain  forms  of  thinking  are  ooimate 
with  the  mind  itself,  and  that 
within  these  we  most  conduct  all 
our  intellectual  operations  and  con- 
fine all  our  speculative  deductions. 
His  name  is  intimately  inwoven 
with  the  hiatory  of  Philosophy  as  a 
pioneer  thinker  whom  many  have 
delighted  to  follow  and  honour. 

Dr.  Hugh  Hamilton,  who  was 
born  at  Knock,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  1729,  was  the  author  of  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Existence  and  Attri- 
butes of  tho  Supreme  Being,"  or 
"  The  Existence  and  Absolute  Per- 
fection of  the  Supreme  Un origin- 
ated, being  proved  in  a  concise  and 
demonstrative  manner,"  which  was 
first  published  in  1792,  and  repub- 
lished with  emendations,  after  the 
author's  death  —  by  which  time 
(1805)  he  was  Bishop  of  Ossory— by 
his  eldest  son,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
1809.  The  bishop  had  a  patient 
way  of  thinking,  great  sagacity,  and 
extensive  knowledge;  he  had  a  splen- 
did mathematical  genius,  and  as 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Dublin  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
His  treatise  on  the  Being  of  G-od 
gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  is 
elaborately  reviewed  by  the  greatest 
living  writer  on  that  subject,  Wil- 
liam H.  Gillespie,  in  his  work  on 
"  The  Necessary  Existence  of  God," 
in  edition  I860. 

Another  great  initiative  name  in 
metaphysical  speculation  which  Ire- 
land has  added  to  tho  roll  of  the 
famous  is  that  of  EdmundBurke,who 
in  1766  issued  his  "Philosophical 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 
of  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful" 
—an  ingenious,  striking,  and  bril- 
liant essay  in  philosophical  criticism, 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  theory  itself,  has  been  exceed- 
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inglj  effective  in  railing  into  the 
prominence  of  controYersy  the 
mental  principles  upon  which  the 
delight  produced  by,  and  experienced 
through,  the  products  of  the  fine 
arts  depends,  and  has  occasioned 
many  »  critical  chapter  in  aesthetics. 
The  Bev.  George  Miller,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Irish  Aca- 
demy, 1798,  published  an  "Essay 
on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  our 
Idea  of  the  Sublime/'  which  brought 
him  into  notice.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed,  1800,  assistant 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  Dublin,  and  then  commenced 
that  series  of  "Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Modern  History," 
"History  Philosophically  Illustra- 
ted," and  a  long  list  of  historical, 
philosophical,  and  theological  works, 
which,  though  they  have  been  but 
indifferently  appreciated  by  the 
general  public,  have  been  produc- 
tive of  much  excitement  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  historic 
change.  These  lectures  were  pub- 
lished during  the  boyhood  and 
studentship  of  the  early  lost  meta- 
physician of  whom  we  lately 
gave  a  sketch  to  our  readers — a 
metaphysician  whose  "learning  and 


acutenesa  "  won  the  approval  of  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton,  and  the  "great 
scientific  value"  of  whose  lectures 
the  Scottish  Aristotle  recognised. 
William  Archer  Butler,  as  a  poet, 
a  preacher,  a  controversialist,  and 
an  ethical  philosopher,  has  gathered 
a  fame  which  few,  in  such  diverse 
forms  of  activity,  can  rival.  As  the 
historian  of  ancient  philosophy, 
posthumous  though  the  publication 
was,  his  work  is  full  of  "  discrimina- 
tion and  earnestness,  beauty  and 
power,  a  truly  philosophical  spirit, 
and  a  profound  conception  of  the 
true  ends  and  purposes  of  inetaphj  • 
sical  speculation."  Of  this  man,  re- 
markable alike  in  his  life  and  his 
powers,  for  the  exquisite  moral 
purity  and  simplicity  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  for  the  sound  and 
thoughtful  views  of  ancient  specu- 
lation he  presented,  our  readers  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  profited  if  they 
did  not  enjoy  our  brief  notice. 

The  foregoing  induction  of  faots 
may  prove  to  0.  B.  D.  and  our  read- 
ers generally,  that  our  statement, 
though  unproved,  is  fully  suscepti- 
ble of  proof.  We  thank  C.  B.  D. 
for  the  opportunity  given  us  of  di- 
recting attention  to  the  philosophers 
of  Ireland.—  S.  N. 
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LIVBBPOOL  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Be.  Hitohmak,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Ice 
&c^  of  Liverpool,  having  given  a 
aeries  of  lectures  in  the  Museum, 
whioh  were  largely  and  influentially 
attended,  "  On  the  Correlations  of 
Consciousness  and  Organization," 
the  great  interest  thereby  excited  in 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  science  of 
man  has  already  resulted  in  the 
establishment   of  a   new   literary, 


scientific,  and  philosophical  asso- 
ciation, called  the  Liverpool  An- 
thropological Society,  the  objects  of 
which  are  to  acquire  and  extend  a 
better  knowledge  of  that  complex 
system  of  intimately  connected 
conditions,  moral,  psychological, 
and  physical,  on  which  the  essence 
of  human  nature  depends;  and 
which   are,    certainly    neither   in- 
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tally  nor  inelegantly  tet  forth  in 
their  original  heraldic  bearings,  de- 
signed  by  the  founder  and  first 
president,  Dr.  Hitohman  himself— 
yis.,  the  liver  or  glossy  ibex,  which 
frequented  the  marshy  pool  that 
existed  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  rest  seaport  i 
a  geometrical  asymptote,  or  line, 
which  continually  approaches  a 
curved  line  without  ever  meeting  it, 
illustrative,  the  doctor  states,  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Human  with  the 
Divine,  the  motto  being  a  laconic 
exposition  of  the  whole,  after  the 
manner  of  Terenoe,  Human*  nil 
(Uienum.  President,  Professor  Piassi 
timyth,  F.B.S.,  astronomer-royal 
for  8ootland  $  vice-presidents,  Win. 
Osbnrn,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  the  author  of 
•*  Linguistic  Beeearches,"  "Monu- 
menU  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Egyptians,"  Ac.;  Bernard  Davis, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  F.B.8.;  Sir  Duncan 
Gibb,  Bsrt.,  M.Dif  Thomas  Inman, 
Esq.,  M.D.j  Podmore  Jones,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.L.8.  (of  the  Biological 
Society  of  Paris);  Bev.  George 
Bartle,  D.D.,  principal  of  Walton 
College,  Liverpool  ?  Bev.  J.  Taylor, 
Goodsir,  F.B.8.E.;  Ber.  Charles 
Voysey,  Bev.  David  Hirsch,  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,  hold- 
ing different  views  of  anthropology, 
which  list  displays,  at  least,  a 
catholio  and  unseotarian  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  scientific  accordance  with 
the  signs  of  the  times.  The  new 
Local  Council  contains  a  goodly 
array  of  fellows  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  of  London,  in  addition 
to  other  active  workers  belonging  to 
various  learned  societies,  of  recog- 
nised importance  in  the  town, 
together  with  treasurer  and  honorary 
secretaries.  Dr.  Hitohman,  in  his 
recent  anthropological  lectures,  has 
apparently  endeavoured  to  give  a 
fior  exposition  of  the  present  state 


of  the  science  of  man,  by  doing  what 
he  conceives  to  be  adequate  jnstict 
to  the  difficult  subjects  of  matter 
and  force,  as  well  as  to  the  world  or 
conscious  mind ;  for  whilst  honour- 
ably admitting  that  the  natural 
soienoes,  as  such,  appear  to  the  in- 
fidel physicist  to  know  neither  a 
supernatural  beginning  nor  a  super- 
natural end,  that  natural  phenomena, 
like  their  objective  noumenon,  of 
whatever  each  substratum  may  con- 
sist, appear  demonstratively  to  be 
alike,  engendering  and  devouring 
their  own  veritable  birth  and  death 
in  everlasting  physical  continuity, 
he  nevertheless  concludes  that  eelf- 
conscious  mind,  unknown  to  the 
anthropoid  quadrumana,  is  the  one 
correlative  of  all,  in  short,  the  illu- 
minated side,  which  really  brings 
into  existence  the  three  convergent 
lines  of  evidence— the  physiological, 
the  psychological,  and  the  theolo- 
gical, anthropology  proper.  Han,  a 
perfect  being,  the  oentral  organic  re- 
presentative of  this  planet,  excluded 
from  mere  animah'ty,  alone,  by  his 
very  completeness,  morphologically, 
and  teleologioally,  no  vertebrate  type 
possible  beyond  him  j  and  the  true 
and  abiding  characteristic  of  every 
form  of  the  human  race,  ancient  and 
modern,  sage  or  savage,  civilized  or 
uncivilized,  in  truth  or  in  error,  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Hitchman,  re- 
ligiosity ! 


Privobly  Lecturers.— The  ex- 
ample set  at  Stockholm  by  Prince 
Oscar  of  Sweden,  of  giving  lectures 
on  popular  subjects  to  working  men, 
is  about  to  be  followed  at  Brussels 
by  the  Count  of  Flanders.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  lecture — or  confer- 
ence, as  it  is  ceiled — will  be,  "  The 
Co-operative  Societies  of  Germany." 
The  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
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Mb.  Wistux  Hoara,  of  Dun- 
fermline, who  recently  gained  the  (J. 
Stuart  Mill's)  Sectorial  Friiefor  ma 
eeesty  on  the  theory  of  "  Inseparable 
Aaeooiation,''  has  joit  won  the  Gray 
•Prise  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
"Psychology  andBthiosofHobbes." 
The  competition  wae  open  to  all  the 
students  of  the  previous  session  who 
had  attended  either  St.  Mary's  or 
the  United  Colleges,  St.  Andrew's. 

Bobley  Dunglison,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
well  known  in  Europe  and  America 
as  an  author  of  medioal  and  physio- 
logical works,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
April  1,  aged  71.  He  was  born  at 
Kee  wiok.England,  in  1798,  was  edu- 
cated and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  London,  but  in  1824 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  at 
I  he  solicitation  of  ex  •  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  to  accept  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  1886  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  accepted  a  chair 
in  the  Jefferson  College,  one  of  the 
leading  medical  schools  in  the  city — 
a  post  that  he  filled  most  acceptably. 
His  works  are  extensive  and  nume- 
rous, enjoyinga  high  reputation  as 
text-books.  He  was  a  member  and 
correspondent  of  numerous  literary 
and  scientific  societies,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Of  late  years 
he  took  great  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  published  a 
dictionary  for  their  use. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  his- 
torical evidence  t»  re  "  Mary  Quean 
of  Soots  and  her  Accusers  "—which 
will  contain,  inter  alia,  "the  hitherto 
unpublished  book  of  articles  pro- 
duced against  Queen  Mary  at 
Westminster"— is  promised  by  John 
Hosaok,  barrister-et-law,  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Blackwood. 


A  monograph  on  "  The  Talmud," 
in  extension  of  the  recent  paper  re- 
published from  the  Quarterly,  is  in 
preparation  by  Dr.  Wmanacl  Deutseh. 

A  new  work  on  "The  Sennets  e€ 
Shakspere,"  by  Henry  Brown,  is 
in  preparation.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a 
work  of  long  research,  involving 
discoveries  which  clear  up  many  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  poet's  life. 

Mr.  John  Forster  has  nearly  ready 
a  biography  of  Walter  Savage,  Lon- 
don, 1765-1864.  It  wUl  thus  link 
together  the  times  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, 1728—1764,  of  whieh  he  has 
written  so  ably,  with  our  own. 

A  new  edition  of  David  Hume's 
Philosophical  Works,  superintended 
by  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose,  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxon,  is  to  be  issued 
infour  volumes,  by  Messrs..  Longman. 

Following  out  the  line  of  thought 
contained  in  Mrs.  Mill's  "  Essay  on 
the  Enfranchisement  of  Women," 
republished  in  his  "Dissertations 
and  Discussions,"  J.  8.  Mill  has  in 
the  press  a  book  on  "  The  Subjection 
of  Women." 

Uniform  with  the  series  "  Aids  to 
Faith,"  '<  Principles  at  Stake,"  Ac, 
we  are  to  have  a  volume  of  Essays 
on  "The  Anglican  Ohuroh."  It 
will  sufficiently  indicate  their  cha- 
racter to  state  that  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  and  Dr.  Irons,  are  con- 
tributors. 

A  new  edition  of  "Austin  on 
Jurisprudence,"  or  Positive  Law- 
aided  by  notes  of  the  Lectures  as 
originally  delivered,  made  by  J.  S. 
Mu%  is  to  be  issued  revised  and 
edited  by  Robert  Campbell,  barrister. 

A  new  "  Biographia  Britannica  " 
is  projected  and  in  progress. 

A  fac-iimU*  of  Oaxtoa'a  Statute* 
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of  Henry  VII.,  the  earliest  printed 
book  of  English  laws,  is  to  be  issued 
by  John  Roe. 

A  translation  of  Banyan's  in- 
genious dream,  penned  in  the  gloomy 
old  jail  beside  the  old  bridge  at 
Bedford,  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
has  just  been  made  into  the  Kaffir 
language,  and  issued  from  the 
LoTodtle  mission  press  at  a  eheap 
rate,  under  the  editorship  of  Ber. 
^Tayo  Soga,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  English-speaking  Kaffirs. 

On  27th  August)  1870,  the  cen- 
tenary  of  the  birthday  of  George 
Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  will  occur, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  to  be  inaugu- 
rated at  that  date.  The  collector 
for  Britain  is  Dr.  James  H.  Stirling, 
author  of  <(The  Secret  of  Hegel" 
Readers  of  the  British  Controversial- 
ist will  find  a  life  and  estimate  of 
Hegel  in  the  number  for  May,  1862, 
and  tome  account  of  "  The  Secret  of 
Hegel"  and  its  author  in  the  issue 
for  August,  1866. 

A  book  bearing  the  title  of  "  The 
Recently  Discovered  Writings  of 
Daniel  Defoe,"  with  a  new  memoir 
by  William  Lee,  is  announced. 

W.  R.  Scott  has  nearly  ready  a 
memoir  entitled  **  Albert  Durer  and 
his  Works." 

A  manuscript  of  Tyndale's  trans- 
lation of  Erasmus's  "Enchiridion 
Militis  Chrittiani"  has  lately  been 
found,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pared with  Wynkyn  de  Worde's 
edition  of  1683,  or  "  The  Handsome 
Weapon  of  a  Christian  Knight  in 
Engrysshe,"  which  Lowndes  states 
"  is  said  to  hare  been  translated  by 
Will.  Tindal." 

Mr.  Haslitt  has  in  the  press,  for 
the  Roxburghe  Library,  a  volume  of 
curious  tracts  on  the    stage   and 

Slayers  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
aoobite  times.  Nearly  the  same 
subject  has  been  lately  treated  by 
Dr.  0.  M.  Ingleby,  author  of 
♦Shakspere  Fabrications,"  Ac,  in 


a  privately  printed  tract,  "Waa 
Thomas  Lodge  an  Actor  P  An  Ex- 
position touching  the  Social  Statue 
of  the  Playwright  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth." 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J. 
R.  Walbran,  F.8.Ju,  corresponding 
member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newoeetle-upon-Tyne, 
and  local  secretary  of  the  ArehsBO* 
logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  He  was  the  author  of 
sereral  "Guides"  to  the  abbeys, 
castles,  and  other  places  of  interest 
in  Great  Britain,  a  "History  of 
Ripon,"  "  Memorials  of  Fountains," 
and  other  works.  He  was  in  the 
fifty -seoond  year  of  his  age. 

A  rery  curious  and  interesting 
dialogue  on  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land in  Henry  YIIL's  time  has 
lately  been  unearthed  in  the  Record 
Office  br  Professor  Brewer.  The* 
treatise  is  from  the  pen  of  Starkey* 
one  of  Henry  YIII.'s  chaplains,  and 
purports  to  report  the  arguments 
and  opinions  of  Cardinal  Pole  and 
Lupeet— both  personal  friends  of 
Starkey— on  the  evils  of  the  time ; 
Lupeet  taking  the  Tory  side,  and 
defending  the  abuses  which  Pole 
says  have  prevented  his  taking  part 
in  political  life.  All  the  old  grier- 
anoes  of  sheep  turning  out  men,  of 
the  raising  of  rents,  the  turning  outof 
small  farmers,  the  exoessive  waste 
in  rich  men's  houses,  the  need  of 
education,  Ac.,  are  discussed ;  and, 
as  a  picture  of  the  times,  Professor 
Brewer  puts  this  dialogue  abore  Sir 
Thomas  More's  "  Utopia  "  in  ralue. 
It  will  probably  be  printed  by  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  in  its 
condition  of  Tudor-England  Series, 
or  by  the  Camden  Society.  One 
fresh  complaint  we  noticed  in 
hastily  turning  orer  the  pages  of  the 
dialogue— that  gold  had  then  lately 
been  largely  introduced  into  the 
ornamentation  of  houses. 


GEOEGE  HENEY  LEWE8. 

"  Every  publio  man  is  in  Borne  respects  mythical" — G.  H.  Lewi*. 

Psobablt  no  one  would  more  strenuously  object  to  being  placed 
among  "Modern  Metaphysicians"  than  the  author  of  "The 
Biographical  History  of  Milosophy,"  the  expositor  of  "Aristotle's 
Scientific  writings,"  and  the  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 

esitivism  of  Auguste  Comte.  He  not  only  contemns  but  condemns 
etaphysics,  u  No  definition  can/'  he  affirms,  "  be  wittier  or  truer, 
than  that  Metaphysics  is  Vart  de  segarer  avec  mUhode*  —  the 
art  of  going  astray  methodically.  While  admitting  that  it  has 
played  a  distinguished  rdle  in  the  drama  of  civilization,  and  that 
it  has  been  the  great  initiator  of  8cience,  he  believes  that  "  its 
part  is  played  out,"  and  that  there  is  no  "  possibility  of  Metaphysical 
certitude."  It  has  "rescued  the  nobler  part  of  man  from  the 
dominion  of  brutish  apathy  and  helpless  ignorance,  nourished  his 
mind  with  mighty  impulses,  exercised  it  in  magnificent  efforts, 
given  him  the  unslaked,  unslakable  thirst  for  knowledge  which 
has  dignified  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  multiply  tenfold  his 
existence  and  his  happiness ; "  but  its  temerities  have  met  with  no 
successes,  and  have  been  as  ineffective  as  "  the  efforts  of  a  child  to 
grasp  the  moon."  Man  is  an  insoluble  mystery  to  himself,  and 
all  attempts  to  comprehend  the  secrets  of  life,  destiny,  the  universe 
and  God — are  Metaphysics,  and,  therefore,  mistakes. 

Notwithstanding  his  emphatic  depreciation  of  Metaphysics  and 
Lis  renunciation  of  the  study  of  philosophy  as  the  pursuit  of  an 
impossibility,  we  think  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  our  classifica- 
tion, and  that  we  may  rightly  regard  him  as  a  modern  Meta- 
physician. He  has  investigated  the  most  prominent  systems  of 
speculative  thought,  and  perused  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished 
inquirers  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  mind ;  he  has  given  the 
world  an  abstract  of  the  course  and  results  of  his  Metaphysical 
researches,  and  he  has  offered  reasoned  grounds  for  his  scepticism—- 
in  regard  to  the  utility  and  possibility  of  Metaphysics.  But  it  is 
on  Metaphysical  grounds  that  he  bases  his  belief  in  the  im- 
possibility of  solving  Metaphysical  problems.  The  very  "  limits 
of  the  knowable  "  within  which  he  desires  to  restrain  and  entrench 
all  Science  are  Metaphysical,  and,  in  fact,  form  the  first  elements 
in  the  systems  of  Kant,  Hamilton,  and  Ferrier.  These  have  by 
careful  and  patient  analysis  of  the  subjective  elements  of  thought, 
brought  out  into  conscious  reality  some  of  the  indiscerptible  con* 
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stituents  of  the  cognitive  acts  of  mind ;  while  he — looking  upon 
the  same  subjective  elements — proclaims  that  he  sees  nothing  in 
or  beyond  them.  He  encircles  the  whole  nature  of  man  with  a 
wall  of  impossibility,  on  which  he  inscribes,  Nescience  Aeries,  but 
thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,  for  within  this  alone  is  science 
possible ;  while  they,  recognising  the  fact  that  all  Science  is  Nescience 
subdued — push  forward  beyond  the  limits  of  things  into  the 
farther  reaches  of  thoughts. 

The  very  question,  "  Can  man  transcend  Experience  P  "—on 
which  he  founds  his  history  and  to  which  he  professes  to  give  an 
answer,  inductively  gained  in  the  negative,  is  Metaphysical.  Is 
the  universe  around  us  only  and  altogether  experience — a  succession 
of  phenomena  perceived— and  suggestive  of  nought  besides  and 
beyond  P  Are  we  ourselves  only  an  aggregate  and  result  of 
experience  P  Is  there  no  thread  of  personality  or  self-oonsckmt* 
ness  on  which  the  ideas  we  possess  are  strung ;  or  are  we  only 
experience  felt  and  experience  reflected  as  one  or  the  other  side  of 
human  nature  is  looked  at  or  seen  P  In  the  early  ages  of  ths> 
world,  before  philosophical  inquiry  began,  men  "contented 
themselves  with  accepting  the  world  as  they  found  it;  with 
believing  what  they  saw ;  and  with  adoring  what  they  could  not  see,** 
and  now  positivism  has  brought  us  back  to  the  same  point  in 
speculation,  we  are  to  accept  the  world  (of  experience)  as  we  find 
it;  believe  what  we  see  of  it,  not  in  it;  but  "to  apprehend,  no 
further  than  this  world,  and  square  one's  life  according,  '—so  as  to 
abandon  as  folly  the  adoring  of  what  we  cannot  see ;  for  of  that  w 
have  no  positive  experience  or  evidence.  Explanation  of  phenomenal 
there  can  be  none ;  co-existenees/  similarities,  and  successions  may- 
be registered  and  classified ;  but  causes,  and  reasons,  and  laws, 
as  they  transcend  Experience  are  impossibilities.  "  Perilous  as  it 
must  ever  be  to  set  absolute  limits  to  the  future  of  human  capacity, 
there  can  be  no  peril,"  in  Mr.  Lewes's  opinion,  "  in  averring  that 
Philosophy  never  will  achieve  its  aims,  because  these  aims  lie 
beyond  all  human  scope.  The  difficulty  is  impossibility.  No 
progress  can  be  made,  no  certainty  is  possible.  To  aspire  to  the 
Knowledge  of  more  than  phenomenal — their  resemblances,  coexist- 
ences, and  successions— is  to  aspire  to  transcend  the  inexorable 
limits  of  human  faculty.  "  To  knots  more  we  must  be  more."  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  arrant — though  we  may  also  say  errant— Meta- 
physics. It  is  not  only  a  step  beyond  physic*,  but  in  contradiction; 
to  facts  which  remain  permanent  and  reliable  after  physics  have 
been  searched  to  their  utmost.  Every  new  light  thrown  by  dis- 
covery on  any  matter  makes  us  "know  more ;  but  it  comes  as  a 
result ;  it  does  not  emerge  as  an  indispensable  condition  that  w* 
should  "  be  more."  In  every  fresh  discovery  in  Science,  and  in? 
every  fresh  application  of  Art,  we  not  only  transcend  prior,  but 
extend  the  possibilities  of  future  experience,  and  bring  homo 
results  which  experience  can  only  approve,  not  verify.  It  is 
enough,  however,  surely,  that  he  is  the  historian  of  speculative 
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thought,  to  justify  us  in  classifying  him  as  a  modern  metaphysi- 
cian ;  though  we  must  saj  of  him  what  Schiller  said  of  Goethe : — 
"  His  philosophy  draws  too  much  of  its  material  from  the  world 
of  the  senses  where  I  only  draw  from  the  soul." 

George  Henry  Lewes  was  born  in  London,  18th  April,  1817* 
He  received  the  early  rudiments  of  education  in  one  of  the  schools 
in  the  City,  but  was  sent,  we  believe,  while  yet  young,  to  extend 
his  studies  in  the  grammar  school  of  the  small  neat  town  of  St. 
Aubyn,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  he  not  only  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  classical  and  literary  culture,  but  a  conversational  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  French  language,  whicji  (though  English  is  pre- 
valently spoken  in  all  the  towns  round  the  beautiful  bay  of  St. 
Aubyn)  is  vernacular  there.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  he  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  Parr  Barney,  at  Green- 
wich. So  taught,  he  completed  his  academical  studies,  and  thence 
he  was  transferred  to  a  merchant's  office  in  the  City,  whose 
trading  connection  lay  chiefly  with  the  Baltic  ports  and  Russia. 
This  induced  him  to  add  German  to  his  lingual  store,  and  in  a 
short  time,  as  an  opportunity  offered,  he  learned  some  Spanish  and 
Italian.  A  short  experience  in  business  served  to  show  him  that 
he  had  higher  aptitudes  than  mere  clerkly  submission  to  that 
caste  of  gentlemen  who  possess  "  a  superb  British  pride,  redolent 
of  Consols."  He  left  merchandize,  and  betook  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  It  is  understood  that  he  subsequently  abandoned  the 
idea  of  graduating  as  a  practitioner  of  physic  in  consequence  of  a 
nervous  inability  to  endure  the  preliminary  courses  of  surgical 
operations  which  required  to  be  witnessed  by  the  student  at  St. 
George's  or  the  Middlesex.  He  Vas  only  in  his  twentieth  year 
when  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  authorship.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  fresh  sensation  created  in  London  by  Thomas  Car- 
ryle,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Ac.,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Lewes 
resolved  to  make  a  thorough  and  profound  study  of  the  German 
language,  literature,  and  philosophy,  in  fulfilment  of  which  deter- 
mination he  set  out  in  1837  to  commence  a  residence  in  Germany. 
During  this  sojourn,  mutually  teaching  and  learning,  he  passed 
through  many  of  the  capitals  of  German  thought,  saw  many  of  the 
distinguished  professors  and  litterateur*  of  that  erudite  race,  and 
read  many  of  the  marked  and  remarkable  works  in  which  the  lite- 
ratures  of  Austria,  Prussia,  8axony,  Ac,  abound;  and  on  his 
return  in  1839,  he  began  a  literary  career  of  great  brilliancy  and 
acceptance. 

Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken  in  our  judgment,  formed 
long  ago,  and  then  based  on  what  we  believed  to  be  good  internal 
evidence,  some  of  Mr.  Lewes'  earliest  literary  contributions 
appeared  in  The  London  Saturday  Journal,  an  excellent  weekly 
serial,  began  in  1839,  and  in  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  some 
papers  on  philosophical  subjects  appeared  in  1840  which  contained 
the  germs  of  some  portions  of  his  earliest  book ;  while  in  a  supple- 
mentary number  supplying  a  sketch  of  "The  Story  of  Margaret,** 
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from  Goethe's  Faust,  we  thought  we  traced  the  deft  hand  which 
subsequently  conferred  on  British  literature  an  adequate  biogra- 
phy ot  the  great  Frankforter.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  engaged 
as  a  collaborator  in  the  getting  out  of  The  Penny  Cyclopadia,  to 
which  he  contributed  numerous  articles  on  English  literature, 
philosophy,  and  miscellaneous  subjects.  To  The  Classical  Museum 
he  made  several  erudite  contributions  on  topics  connected  with 
Greek  and  Latin  letters,  and  to  The  Journal  of  Education*  we 
believe,  he  contributed  reviews  of  works  relating  to  the  study  of 
the  Continental  languages  and  the  methods  employed  in  teaching 
them. 

Early  in  his  career  as  an  author,  Mr.  Lewes  was  welcomed  as 
an  able  coadjutor  by  the  conductors  of  The  Westminster  Review,. 
many  of  whom  had  an  eager  interest  in  Positivism,  of  which  Mr. 
Lewes  had,  soon  after  its  completion  as  a  Court  in  1842,  declared 
himself  a  disciple  and  an  adherent.  On  or  about  1843,  we  believe, 
he  was  appointed  joint  editor  of  this  able  journal  of  advanced 
thought,  and  he  contributed  many  excellent  and  elaborate  papers 
to  its  pages.  Under  his  regime  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  into 
review  literature  the  French  system  of  signing  articles,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  contributors* 
initials  to  their  papers.  To  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  he  was 
also  an  acceptable  contributor,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  from  a 
series  of  papers  in  that  journal  on  "  The  Early  Philosophers  of 
Greece,"  commenced  October,  1842,  by  John  Forster,  he  gained 
the  suggestion  of  the  subject  of  his  earliest  substantive  work.  He 
was  about  the  same  time  engaged  on  The  Atlas  as  literary  and 
dramatic  critic,  and  did  much  in  that  capacity  to  secure  for  that 
serial  a  character  for  honesty  and  impartiality  in  criticism  which 
was  somewhat  rare  in  London  at  that  time.  At  a  somewhat  later 
date  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Morning  Chronicle, 
when  it  was  one  of  the  most  ably  conducted  of  the  journals  from 
which  the  British  public  absorbed  much  of  its  (so-called)  opinions 
on  the  topics  of  the  tiroes.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  after 
filling  pages  with  their  titles,  to  give  any  idea  of  the  range  and  dis- 
cursive course  of  Mr.  Lewes's  pen  in  these  and  other  journals, 
— Blackwood  ;  Eraser  ;  North  British  Review ;  British  Quarterly  ; 
The  Monthly  Chronicle y  Edinburgh  Review,  &c. — where  his  papers 
were  always  valued  for  their  vividness  and  sparkle  and  their 
illustration  of  abstract  theories  by  concrete  examples. 

In  1844  Mr.  Charles  E night,  the  literary  publisher,  to  whom 
England  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  issue  of  cheap,  wholesome, 
and  instructive  works,  commenced  an  admirable  series  of  books  . 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Weekly  Shilling  Volume."  "  One  of  the 
most  original  and  important  works  in  this  series  was  •  The  Biogra- 
phical History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy,'  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes.  The  increasing  reputation  of  Mr.  Lewes  as  a  writer  of 
eminent  ability  and  extensive  acquirements  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
founded  upon  this  work,  which,  with  large  improvements,  has  taken  , 
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a  permanent  rank  as  being  at  once  learned  and  readable."  •  In  this 
•mall  book,  on  a  subject  so  great,  the  author  has  shown,  with  nice 
and  intelligent  selectiveness,  the  various  phases  of  the  progressive 
development  of  speculative  thought  and  the  more  important  of  the 
opinions  which  are  related  to  these  phases  with  great  clearness, 
singular  skill,  and  much  condensation  of  argument  and  contro- 
versy. The  due  exposition  of  the  speculations  of  metaphysics 
require  the  utmost  precision  of  language,  and  few  books  in  philo- 
sophical literature  can  be  compared  in  perspicuity  of  style  to  this 
admirable  compend  of  the  reasoned  thought  of  the  world's  most 
celebrated  thinkers. 

It  was  a  book  which  fascinated  us,  which  fascinates  us  still*  It 
is  a  charming  manual  on  a  subject  of  perennial  interest.  Its 
eloquent  and  graphic  though  brief  memoirs,  its  lucid  arrangement, 
its  excellent  and  brilliant  analyses,  its  sparkling  comments,  and  the 
delicate  spring-flush  of  poetic  beauty  which  tinges,  but  does  not 
suffuse,  the  diction,  form  a  combination  as  a  whole  to  which  no 
other  work  on  metaphysics,  known  to  us,  can  be  named  as  a  rival. 
True,  we  dissent  altogether  from  his  main  doctrine  that  metaphy- 
sics is  an  endeavour  to  compass  the  impossible,  and  of  this  we 
could  produce  no  more  potent  proof  than  his  "  Biography  of  Phi- 
losophy," which  has  given  a  new  start  and  interest  in  many  minds 
to  metaphysical  thought;  but  this  intellectual  dissent  does  not 
prevent  us  from  delighting  in  and  appreciating  the  admirable 
powers  of  exposition  and  discussion  it  displays.  He  has  the  happy 
art  of  bringing  the  thoughts  of  each  philosopher  straightforwardly 
before  the  mind,  instead  of  leading  one  on  to  it  through  the  tor- 
tuous wilds  of  an  arid  technicalism  and  the  desert  of  a  drily  arti- 
ficial exposition.  He  does  not  harass  or  oppress  us  with  a  pedantic 
display  of  out-of-the-way  references  to  "  All  such  reading  as  is 
never  read ;"  and  in  his  clear,  vigorous,  and  perspicuous  style  the 
very  lineaments  and  proportions  of  each  author's  thoughts  are 
seen  as  if  through  a  transparent  veil. 

To  the  same  excellent  series  of  weekly  volumes  Mr.  Lewes  also 
contributed  a  delightful  little  monograph  on"  The  Spanish  Drama  " 
in  1846.  On  this  subject  he  had  previously  written  in  The 
Foreign  Quarterly  (No.  62),  as  well  as  on  "The  Bise  and  Fall  of 
the  European  Drama "  (No.  70)  in  the  same  serial.  The  British 
public  had  previously  only  Bonterwek's  "  History  of  Spanish  Lite- 
rature" in  Miss  Thomasina  Boss's  translation,  published  in 
Bogue's  European  Library,  and  Sismondi's  "Literature  of  {he 
South  of  Europe,"  which,  in  the  main,  in  regard  to  Peninsular 
letters,  follows  the  German  Professor  of  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  and  was  published  in  Bonn's  Standard  Library.  We  have 
since  had  the  erudite  work  of  Mr*  Ticknor  on  Spanish  Literature, 
and  a  small  compilation  on  the  same  subject  by  A.  F  Foster.  But 
for  liveliness,  interest,  and  intelligent  criticism,  this  brief  book  of 
one  who  had  a  natural  love  of  and  penchant  for  the  drama  is  of 

•  Knight's  "  Passages  of  a  Working  Life,"  voL  iiL,  p.  11. 
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higher  ralue  upon  the  two  authors  with  whom  it  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned— Lope  ae  Vega,  the  fertile  and  clerer,  but  not  the  philoso- 
phic playwright,  a  dramatist  who,  though  distinguished,  is  "  not 
one  of  the  family  of  Shakspere,"  and  the  fecund,  gloomy  master 
of  stage  effect  and  situation — Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  analyse  this  analysis,  but  we  quote  a 
few  sentences,  picked  here  and  there  from  this  work,  in  reference 
to  the  drama,  its  nature,  aims,  and  means — not  only  to  show  that 
Mr.  Lewes  understood  his  subject,  but  also  to  pro? e  him  to  be  a 
metaphysician  malgrk  lui : — 

"  The  richness  of  the  Spanish  drama  is  proverbial.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards 
hare  had  the  honour  of  supplying  Europe  with  plots,  incidents,  and  situa- 
tions. Their  drama  grew  up  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  in  Lope  de 
Vega,  Moreto,  Calderou,  and  others  furnished  the  stage  with  almost  every 
species  of  dramatic  collision,  incident,  imbroglio,  and  situation.  It  has 
also  furnished  a  few  character*;  but  these  bear  no  proportion  to  its  other 
gifts.  After  such  luxuriance  of  dramatio  invention  as  it  supplied,  there 
was  but  little  need  for  more ;  accordingly,  succeeding  writers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  content  in  this  respect  to  translate,  imitate,  and  improve  that 
which  Spain  had  so  prodigally  thrown  forth,  covering  the  skeletons  with 
flesh  and  blood  of  their  own  creation.  .  .  .  Take  from  the  French,  and 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  their  contemporaries ;  from  Dryden, 
Congreve,  Wycherly,  Shadwell ;  from  Goldoni,  Hota,  Giraud,  and  others 
all  that  they  have  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  Spam,  and  you 
beggar  them  in  respect  of  situation  and  incident.  Observe,  I  say  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  no  other  obligation  is  meant  than  such  as  relates  to  the 
'intrigue'  of  a  play;  character,  passion,  wit,  or  poetry  own  no  such 
parentage.  .  .  .  Any  one  desirous  of  throwing  light  on  the  old  English 
drama  should  read  extensively  the  less  known  works  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  vrould  furnish  him  with  such  a  crop  of  foot-notes  as  would  repay  all 
labour.  Whole  scenes  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  some  of  their 
contemporaries,  hitherto  admired  as  original,  will  be  found  (though 
altered)  in  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Cervantes,  Moreto,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
&c. 

"The  origin  of  'The  Little  French  Lawyer'  is  to  be  found  in  * Gosman 
de  Alfarache'  (part  ii.,  chap  4);  'The  Spanish  Curate'  and  'The  Maid 
of  the  Mill'  in  'The  Gerardo'  of  Cespedes;  'The  Chances'  in  *The 
Senora  Cornelia'  of  Cervantes;  'The  Love's  Pilgrimage'  in  'The  Dos 
Doncellos '  of  Cervantes ;  '  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle '  was  sug- 
gested by  'Don  Quixote;'  'The  Beggar's  Bush'  by  'The  Fuerza  de  la 
Sangre*  of  Cervantes;  'The  Elder  Brother'  by  'De  Una  Causa  dos 
Efectos'  of  Calderon;  and  Webster's  *  Duchess  of  Malfi  •  by  'The  Mayor 
Domo  de  la  Duquesa  de  Amalfl '  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Besides  plays  osten- 
sibly adapted  from  the  Spanish,  such  as  *  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,' 
from  (Los  Empenos  de  Seis  Horns/  and  *'Tis  better  than  it  was,'  and 
'Worse  and  Worse'  from  'Mejor  eet&  que  Estaba'  and  'Peor  est*  que 
JEstaba,'  both  by  Calderon. 

"  Our  Shaksperean  drama  is  a  majestic  oak,  whose  roots  strike  deep 
down  into  their  mother  earth,  whose  branches  stretch  high  and  wide  into 
the  air,  beneath  whose  shade  thousands  may  retire  from  the  world,  to  eon* 
template  its  workings  at  their  ease.    This  oak  is  the  grandest  of  trees  j 
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strength,  beauty,  usefulness,  delight,  variety,  and  grace  unite  in  it.  It  is 
of  eternal  substance.  The  gnarled,  twitted  branches  are  tipped  with  leaves 
of  unexampled  grace,  and  amidst  those  leaves  are  clustered  acorns,  every 
one  of  which  would,  in  its  turn,  produce  a  forest.  It  is  this  world  within 
a  world — this  prodigality  of  potential  existence — which  is  Sbakspere's 
endless  charm.  Not  so  the  Spanish  drama  ;  it  is  a  stem  of  clover,  fragile, 
delicate,  brilliant,  but  passing  quickly  away.  One  oak  ennobles  a  field,  and 
testifies  the  energy  of  nature  j  but  the  field  must  flush  with  myriad  stems 
of  clover,  or  it  will  be  barren.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the  dramatic  evolution  of 
character  and  passion  which  is  always  the  aim  at  least  of  an  English  poet, 
the  Spaniard  rarely  attempts  more  than  the  evolution  of  plot.  ...  It  is 
not,  I  imagine,  difficult  to  suggest  powerful  dramatic  situations ;  but  to 
make  them  naturally  evolve  from  the  characters  and  oircumstanoes  of  the 
play — to  make  them  consistent  with  human  motives — this  is  the  problem  for 
the  artist,  and  only  he  deserves  the  name  who  can  satisfactorily  solve  that 
problem.  Sophocles  does  this,  Shakspere  does  it,  Moliere  does  it,  Racine 
does  it,  in  Calderon  it  is  a  rarity.  Art  consists  in  evolving  from  inwards 
ofganically,  not  in  mechanical  juxtaposition  of  materials." 

Prom  an  able  critique,  entitled  "Strafford  and  the  Historical 
Drama,"  a  review  of  John  Sterling's  Tragedy,  contributed  to  the 
Westmifuter,  March,  1844,  we  cull  this  on  the  game  topic : — 

"What  is  the  drama,  the  tragic  drama?  Passion  exhibited  in  actira. 
What  end  does  the  drama  propose  to  itself?  To  move,  delight.,  and 
instruct  a  miscellaneous  audience  by  this  exhibition  of  passionate  life.  The 
dramatist  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  passion  (in  its  widest  sense), 
expressing  itself  poetically,  is  the  grand  endeavour  of  his  art ;  he  must  not 
let  philosophy  seduce  him,  he  must  shun  pedantry ;  what  historical  know- 
ledge he  has  must  form  the  basis,  not  the  monument;  content  locale 
should  be  preserved,  but  it  should  be  subordinate.  One  violation  of 
jstthetio  truth  will  not  be  compensated  by  a  thousand  historical  accura- 
cies ;  but  the  work  may  swarm  with  anachronisms  and  inaccuracies,  and 
yet,  if  its  passion  be  real,  these  shall  count  but  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam. 
The  drama  is  poetry,  not  history ;  to  change,  as  is  so  often  done,  history 
into  poetry  is  useless  falsification ;  to  change  poetry  into  history  is  fatal. 
...  All  the  audience  demands  is,  not  that  it  be  true  to  history,  but  true 
to  art ;  not  that  such  men  did  live,  and  did  so  act,  but  that  they  are  true, 
and  their  actions  natural.    In  a  word— passion,not  fact." 

Already  most  favourably  known  as  a  writer  of  extraordinary 
talents  and  of  wondrous  versatility  ;  one  of  the  most  astute  critics 
and  graphic  essayists,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  adroit 
purveyors  for  the  press ;  wearing  as  he  did  the  renown  acquired  by 
nis  sincere  and  clever  pioneer  of  positivism. — "  The  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy,  Mr.  Lewes  sighed  for  other  laurels  and 
yearned  'for  other  victories.  The  actual  drama  and  its  modern 
substitute,  the  novel,  excited  the  endeavour  of  his  ambition. 

Though  in  1842  Mr.  Lewes,  appreciating  the  inflowing  taste  of 
fiction,  had  written  a  novel,  opportunity  did  not  occur  for  its 
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publication  till  1847.  The  book  was  first  composed  in  the  regula- 
tion form  in  three  volumes,  but  prior  to  itt  publication  a  taste  for 
tales  in  one  volume  had  taken  the  reading  public,  and  despite  the 
prime  requirement  of  "  ample  scope  and  verge  enough  "  the  full 
proportioned  tale  was  dwarfed  to  suit  the  publisher's  sense  of  the 
advisable,  i.  e.t  the  payable.  Hence  "  Bantborpe ;  or  a  Poet's  First 
Struggles  " — a  novel  which  bears  the  following  dedication :  "  To 
her  who  has  lightened  the  burden  of  an  anxious  life  this  work 
is  inscribed  by  her  husband  " — presents  the  appearance  of  a  "  foiled 
potentiality."  Its  object  is  to  trace  the  influence  of  genius  on  the 
moral  development  of  individual  life,  but  there  is  little  skill 
apparent  in  the  structure  of  the  plot  or  in  the  conception  of  any  of 
the  characters  except  those  who  held  the  lead.  Isola  and  Florence 
are  well  touched  in  and  life-like  ;  Percy,  the  literary  hero,  is  a  fair 
sketch  ;  and  Henry  Cavendish,  though  a  little  wanting  in  firmness, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  a  walking  gentleman.  The  literary  scenes 
are  deftly  told,  and  the  "  first  night"  of  the  representation— and 
failure— of  Quintue  Curtitu  is  vividly  set  before  the  reader.  The 
story  is  interspersed  with— and  in  fact  now  lives  by — a  choice  series 
of  exquisite  scraps  of  thought  and  philosophy,  exhibiting  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  of  life ;  a  few  specimens  of  which  we  shall  here  quote: 

"  Men  resent  nothing  more  than  contradiction  on  a  point,  which 
they  themselves  feel  uneasy  about.  Truth  may  be  disputed  with 
impunity ;  a  sophism  can  only  be  torn  from  out  the  mind  with  a 
violence  that  lacerates  and  embitters." 

"  The  labours  of  philosophers,  extending  through  centuries  ot 
observation  and  experiment,  are  amassed  in  books.  There  the 
student  may  find  them,  question  them,  and  having  furnished  him- 
self with  their  results,  begin  the  study  of  nature,  rich  in  the 
experience  of  ages."  ..."  This  is  one  of  the  sad  conditions  of 
life,  that  experience  is  not  transmissible.  No  man  can  learn  from 
the  sufferings  of  another;  he  must  suffer  himself;  eaoh  must  bear 
his  own  burden."  .  .  .  "Experience  is  the  bed  over  which 
must  flow  the  lucent  stream  of  poetry."  .  .  .  Managers  fancy 
that  alteration  must  be  an  easy  matter,  as  all  would  fancy  who  had 
never  tried ;  but  every  work  that  is  really  a  work  of  art,  costs 
infinite  labour  in  the  altering.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  repug- 
nance to  distort  the  work  for  the  sake  of  theatrical  precedent.  I 
mean  the  absolute  intellectual  labour  of  re-arranging  materials,  or 
piecing  in  new  portions  with  the  old.  When  once  a  conception 
has  been  incarnated,  and  developed  in  all  its  ramifications,  so  that 
it  has  expanded  into  a  vital  whole  the  parts  of  which  are  dependent 
•yet  constituent — then  indeed  to  '  alter ; '  to  wrench  out  one  scene  or 
character ;  to  give  a  different  turn  to  this  and  that  incident ;  in 
order  to  •  bring  them  up  to  a  situation,'  and  from  this  mosaic  to 
produce  the  whole ;  is  not  only  difficulty,  it  is  almost  impossible." 
..."  Genius  is  the  happiest,  as  it  is  the  greatest  of  human 
faculties.  It  has  no  immunity  from  the  common  sorrows  of 
humanity ;  but  it  has  one  glorious  privilege  of  turning  its  sorrows 
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into  beauty,  and  brooding  delighted  over  them !    The  greatest  poet 
that  ever  breathed  hat  said, — 

*  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ! ' 

Bat  it  is  only  genius  that  can  extract  the  jewel,  and  walk  the  path 
of  life  illumined  by  its  light."  ..."  That  the  lives  of  men 
of  genius  are  embittered  by  many  miseries,  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny.  Bad  health,  bad  habits,  and  mistaken  aims — as  well  as 
those  more  common  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  " — are  not  without 
their  stings ;  but  these  are  the  accidents,  and  not  the  consequences 
of  genius.  Double  them,  treble  them,  and  you  will  still  be  unable 
to  counterbalance  with  them  all  the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  thought  1 " 
This  was  an  incident-novel  somewhat  of  the  Bulwer  Lytton 
school ;  his  next  venture  was  a  character-novel  after  the  manner 
of  Miss  Austen.  It  is  a  longer  and  much  more  skilfully  constructed 
tale,  and  possesses  a  value  and  interest  higher  even  than  the 
excitement  of  the  passing  hour  spent  in  reading  it.  The  didactie 
passages  are  always  astute,  often  profound;  they  interest  and 
instruct;  they  strike  one  as  the  conclusions  of  a  sagacious, 
if  not  always  a  just  thinker ;  sometimes  they  wear  a  paradoxical 
air,  and  often  they  excite  a  desire  to  controvert  them  or  to 
demand  their  modification.  Subtle  insight  into  motive,  and 
keenly  discriminative  sketching  of  principles  and  passions 
are  evident  in  the  work;  but  the  characters  are  rather 
ascribed  than  exhibited,  and  attributed  rather  than  portrayed. 
The  events  are  set  rather  than  grow,  put  on  the  stage  rather  than 
evolved.  The  incidents  are  complicated  and  the  love  passages  are 
perhaps  too  uniformly  vehement,  and  the  whole  may  rawer  be 
regarded  as  a  study  after  Ben  Jonson,  than  after  Shakspere. 
Bote,  Blanche,*and  violet  are  representatives  of  diverse "  humours,** 
in  the  Elizabethan  sense — the  gay,  the  gentle,  and. the  self-resolved, 
and  the  plot  is  so  constructed  as  to  bring  out  these  contrasts  in 
character.  There  is  some  exquisite  satire  and  much  truth  uttered 
about  the  cant  of  mission  and  purpose,  then  prevalent.  On  the 
whole  the  feminine  trine  had  a  very  fair  share  of  the  attention  of 
library  readers,  and  of  better  judges.  Two  eloquent  and  valuable 
passages  we  quote : — 

*  Strength  of  will  is  the  quality  most  needing  cultivation  in  mankind. 
Will  is  the  central  force  which  gives  strength  and  greatness  to  character. 
We  over  estimate  the  value  of  talent,  because  it  dazzles  us ;  and  we  are  apt 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  will  because  its  works  are  less  shining. 
Talent  gracefully  adorns  life ;  but  it  is  will  which  carries  us  victoriously 
through  the  struggle.  Intellect  is  the  torch  whioh  lights  us  on  our  way ;  will 
the  strong  arm  which  rough-hews  the  path  for  us.  The  clever,  weak  man 
seat  all  obstacles  on  his  path ;  the  very  torch  he  carries,  being  brighter 
than  that  of  most  men,  enables  him,  perhaps,  to  see  that  the  path  before 
him  may  be  direct  est,  the  best— yet  it  also  enables  hist  to  see  the  crooked 
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turnings  by  which  he  may,  as  he  fancies,  reaoh  Hie  goal  without  < 
ing  difficulties.  If,  indeed,  intellect  were  a  son  initead  of  a  touch— if  it 
irradiated  every  corner  and  crevice — then  would  man  see  how,  in  spite  of 
every  obstaole,  the  direct  path  was  the  only  safe  one,  and  he  would  cut  his 
way  through  by  manful  labour.  But  constituted  as  we  are  it  is  the  clever, 
weak  men  who  stumble  most — the  strong  men  who  are  the  most  virtuous 
and  happy.  In  this  world  there  cannot  be  virtue  without  strong  will ; 
the  weak  know  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue  defying ! 

1 '  No  one,  I  suppose,  will  accuse  me  of  obstinacy,  or  even  mere  brute  will ; 
nor  of  depreciating  intellect.  But  we  have  had  too  many  dithyrambs  in 
honour  of  mere  intelligence ;  and  the  older  I  grow  the  clearer  I  see  that 
intellect  is  not  the  highest  faculty  in  man,  although  the  most  brilliant. 
Knowledge,  after  all,  is  not  the  greatest  thing  in  life ;  it  is  not  the  M  be-all 
and  the  end-all  here ; "  life  is  not  science.  The  light  of  intellect  is  truly  a 
precious  light ;  but  its  aim  and  end  is  simply  to  shine.  The  moral  nature 
of  man  is  more  sacred  in  my  eyes  than  his  intellectual  nature.  I  know 
they  cannot  be  divorced — that  without  intelligence  we  should  be  brutes ; 
but  it  is  the  tendency  of  our  gaping  wandering  dispositions  to  grw  pre- 
eminence to  those  faculties  which  most  astonish  us.  Strength  of  character 
seldom,  if  ever,  astonishes;  goodness,  lovingness,  and  quiet  self-seorifiee, 
are  worth  all  the  talents  in  the  world. 

"  Use  the  pen,'  says  a  thoughtful  and  subtle  author,  *  there  is  no  magic 
in  it ;  *  but  it  keeps  the  mind  from  ttaagering  about.9  This  is  an  aphorism 
which  should  be  printed  in  letters  ofgold  over  the  studio  door  of  every 
artist.  Use  the  pen  or  the  brush ;  do  not  pause,  do  not  trifle,  have  no 
misgivings;  but  keep  your  mind  from  staggering  about  by  fixing  it 
resolutely  on  the  matter  before  you,  and  then  all  that  you  can  do  you  mill 
do ;  inspiration  will  not  enable  you  to  do  more.  Write  or  paint :  act,  do  not 
hesitate.  If  what  you  have  written  or  painted  should  turn  out  imperfect, 
you  can  correct  it,  and  the  correction  will  be  more  efficient  than  that  correc- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  shifting  thoughts  of  hesitation.  You  wfll 
learn  from  your  failures  infinitely  more  than  from  the  vague  wandering 
reflections  of  a  mind  loosened  from  its  moorings ;  because  the  failure  is 
absolute,  it  is  precise,  it  stands  bodily  before  you,  your  eyes  and  judgment 
cannot  be  juggled  with,  you  know  whether  a  certain  verse  is  harmonious, 
whether  the  rhyme  is  there  or  not  there;  but  in  the  other  case  you  not 
only  can  juggle  with  yourself,  but  do  so ;  the  very  indeterminateness  of 
your  thoughts  makes  you  do  so:  as  long  as  the  idea  is  not  positively  clothed 
in  its  artistic  form  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  say  what  it  wilTbe.  The 
magic  of  the  pen  lies  in  the  concentration  of  your  thoughts  on  one  subject. 
I*et  your  pen  fall,  begin  to  trifle  with  blotting  paper,  look  at  the  ceiling, 
bite  your  nails,  and  otherwise  dally  with  your  purpose,  and  you  waste 
your  time,  scatter  your  thoughts,  and  repress  the  nervous  energy  necessary 
for  your  task.  Borne  men  dally  and  dally,  hesitate  and  trifle,  until  the  last 
possible  moment,  and  when  the  printer's  boy  is  knocking  at  the  door,  they 
begin  ;  necessity  goading  them,  they  write  with  singular  rapidity  and  with 
singular  success ;  they  are  astonished  at  themselves.  What  is  the  secret  P 
Simply  this ;  they  have  had  no  time  to  hesitate.  Concentrating  their 
powers  upon  the  one  object  before  them,  they  have  done  what  they  comld 

The  next  substantive  work  on  which,  we  find  Mr.  Lewes'*  pen 
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*ms  ratlier  a  piece  of  book-making  hack-work,  than  a 

f-originated  labour  and  delight.  It  is  "  The  Life  of  Maximilien 
Robespierre."  It  evidently  takes  its  being  from  the  interest  re- 
excitea  in  the  great  French  revolutionary  drama,  by  the  occurrences 
of  1848.  It  is  neither  a  work  of  art  nor  a  history,  but  "  a  marshal- 
ling together  of  widely-scattered  details,  so  selected  as  to  present  a 
view  of  the  separate  phases  in  the  career  of  a  remarkable  man,  and 
thus  furnishing  the  data  upon  which  a  judgment  of  him  may  be 
formed.  Everything  about  him  is  here  collected ;  all  his  opinions  are 
stated,  and  the  pith  and  substance  of  almost  all  his  published 
speeches  translated."  Of  the  authorities  on  which  he  relies  the 
author  makes  ample  citation,  including  "  MSS.  letters  of  Bobes- 
pierre, placed  at  the  author's  disposal  by  his  friend,  M.  Louis 
Blanc."  From  this  work  we  make  only  two  extracts,  the  first  on 
Rousseau,  as  the  precursor  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  second,  Mr. 
Lewes'  estimate  of  the  character  of  Bobespierre,  whom  he  considered 
to  be  "  a  political  fanatic." 

"  There  was  an  air  of  serious  conviction  about  Bousseau.  A  close 
and  pressing  logic,  bold  and  sweeping  dogmatism,  and  a  masterly 
style,  which  if  they  failed  to  convince,  atleast  left  readers  in  an  embar- 
rassment whence  there  was  no  escape.  No  one  was  persuaded, 
yet  no  one  could  refute  him.  Replies  Abounded  ;  even  a  king  con- 
descended to  step  into  the  arena,;  but  Rousseau's  antagonists  did 
not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  question,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
see  the  '  initial  fallacy '  of  his  answer." 

"  Rousseau's  position  is  this  :  Science,  art,  and  literature  are  the 
produce  and  producers  of  all  the  vices  of  civilization.  Man  in  a 
state  of  unlettered  simplicity  is  healthy,  brave,  and  virtuous.  He 
loses  these  qualities  in  society.  "  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean 
have  not  been  more  regularly  subjected  to  the  course  of  the  planet 
which  illumes  the  night,  than  the  fate  of  morals  and  probity  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  art."  This  aphorism  is  universally  accepted ; 
and  Rousseau's  tactic  consists  in  boldly,  and  without  qualification, 
applying  it  in  the  sense  contrary  to  that  accepted  by  mankind.  He 
thus  continues  :  "  We  have  seen  virtue  disappear,  according  as  the 
light  of  the  sciences  has  risen  upon  our  horizon,  and  the  same  phe- 
nomenon has  been  observed  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries."  This 
position,  so  authoritatively  assumed,  domineers  over  the  whole 
argument.  He  subsequently  supports  it  by  a  magnificent  audacity ; 
he  gives  to  every  science  a  vice  as  its  origin !  "  Astronomy  is  born 
from  superstition ;  eloquence  from  ambition,  from  hate,  from  flat- 
tery, from  falsehood ;  geometry  from  avarice  (!) ;  physics  from  a  vain 
curiosity ;  all — including  morality  itself— from  human  pride." 

No  sane  man  could  seriously  maintain  such  arguments,  although 
this  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  found  utterance.  "  St.  Aubain  " 
in  a  now  forgotten  work,  called  "  Traitf  de  I' Opinion,"  which 
Bousseau  had  studied  in  his  youth,  advanced  most  of  the  objections 
to  be  found  in  this  Discours.  In  faot,  scepticism  had  infested  every 
department  of  human  inquiry ;  until  at  last  men  began  to  doubt 
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whether  all  inquiry  were  not  useless.  Bousseau's  paradox,  there- 
fore, although  suggested  by  Diderot,  was  the  legitimate  product  of 
the  epoch,  and  hence  its  success." 

"That  Bobespierre  was  a  great  or  good  man  seems  to  me  a  conclusion 
little  lets  preposterous  than  that  he  was  a  blood-thirsty  monster, 
altogether  infamous.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see  the  grounds  for 
such  diversity  of  judgment.  All  that  is  great  and  estimable  in  fanaticism 
—it a  sincerity,  its  singleness  of  purpose,  its  exalted  aims,  its  vigorous 
consistency,  its  disdain  of  worldly  temptations — all  may  be  found  in 
Bobespierre ;  and  those  who  only  contemplate  that  aspect  of  the  man,  will 
venerate  him.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  fanaticism — presenting 
narrow-mindedness,  want  of  feeling,  of  consideration,  and  of  sympathy, 
unscrupulousness  of  means,  pedantic  wilfulness,  and  relentless  ferocity, 
and  whoso  contemplates  this  aspect,  also,  will  look  on  Bobespierre  with 
strangely  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  abhorrence;  ...  To  go 
to  tho  block  for  an  opinion  is  heroism ;  to  send  others  to  the  block  because 
they  differ  from  you  is  fanaticism.  ...  He  was  honest,  sincere,  self- 
denying,  and  consistent.  But  he  was  cowardly,  relentless,  pedantic, 
unloving,  intensely  vain  and  morbidly  envious.  Throughout  his  career  I 
have  met  with  no  single  generous  action,  with  no  example  of  warm  feeling, 
with  no  expression  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  noble  heart.  It  is  idle 
to  set  against  this  his  honourable  poverty,  his  political  consistency,  his 
sagacity  and  his  eloquence. 

"History  will  record  of  him  that  living  in  an  epoch  abounding  in  examples 
of  heroism  and  greatness  of  all  kinds,  and  wielding  a  power  such  as  few 
have  ever  wielded,  backed  by  an  influence  such  as  few  have  had  to  support 
them,  he  performed  many  acts,  and  delivered  numberless  orations ;  but  he 
has  not  left  the  legsoy  to  mankind  of  one  grand  thought,  nor  the  example 
of  one  generous  and  exalted  action." 

In  the  movement  commenced  by  the  members  of  the  Museum 
Club,  and  taken  up  by  the  Shakspere  Society  in  1847,  to  purchase 
the  birthplace  of  Shakspere,  Mr.  Lewes  took  an  active  part ;  and  in 
the  aeries  of  amateur  performances  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
permanent  endowment  of  a  curatorship  for  the  same,  organized 
under  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Lewes  performed  the  part  of*  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  most  of  the 
chief  towns  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  performances  of  "  The  Amateur 
Company  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,"  in  1851,  he  also  took 
part,  playing  in  Lord  Lytton's  "  Not  so  bad  as  we  Seem ;"  and  in 
Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and  showing  great 
aptitude  for  the  interpretation  of  character  on  the  stage.  His  long 
and  observant  study  of  the  stage  as  a  dramatic  critic,  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  drama  in  the  classical,  and 
modern  continental  tongues,  as  well  as  the  theatrical  eras  of 
Elisabeth,  Charles,  Anne,  and  Victoria,  united  to  a  natural  mobi- 
lity of  sympathy,  and  power  of  realizing  character,  gave  him  every 
prospect  of  success  in  Thespian  affairs.  He  turned  his  mind  to  thia 
subject,  and  not  only  devoted  a  good  deal  of  study  to  practical  acting 

~~i  which  for  a  short  time  he  employed  himself— but  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  the  acting  drama,  in  which  he  was  more  than  usually  suc- 
cessful. We  cannot  refer  to  all  his  efforts  in  this  line,  but  we  may 
apeak  of  the  following  two : — 

In  February,  1850.  a  drama, —one  of  a  series  of  endeavours  made 
by  earnest  and  capable  men  to  revive  and  re-invigorate  the  literary 
influence  of  the  stage,  as  an  intellectual  agency,  written  by  G.  H. 
Lewes,  entitled  "  The  Noble  Heart,"  was  produced  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  and  won  the  commendations  of  a  severely  critical,  if  not 
a  censorious  audience.  It  was  strongly  cast,  having  Gustavus  V. 
Brooke  as  the  hero,  Don  Gomez  de  la  Vega ;  Mr.  Davenport  as 
Leon,  his  son ;  the  author  himself,  as  Herman,  the  priest ;  Mrs. 
Mowatt,  as  Juanna,  the  heroine,  &c,  and  it  was  superbly  placed 
upon  the  stage,— the  scenery,  details,  and  the  style  of  acting,  having 
been  put  under  the  author's  own  care  in  a  great  measure.  Mr. 
Brooke  made  the  character  entirely  his  own,  and  realized ,  the  hero 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  finest  impersona- 
tions of  the  modern  drama— the  revived  drama  in  which  Thomas  N. 
Talfoiird,  R.  L.  Shiel.  J.  S.  Knowles,  Douglas  W.  Jerrold,  Henry 
Taylor,  Leigh  Hunt,  E.  L.  Bulwer(now  Lord  Lvtton),  &c.,  took  an 
active  share,  and  sustained  their  parts  well.  Though  G.  H.  Lewes 
is  himself  no  mean  histrionic,  and  is  a  thorough  Shaksperean  both 
by  study  and  intuition,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  aver  that  there  are 
"touches  in  this  play  which  Shakspere  could  not  excel."  We 
should  rather  assert  that  if  Jerrold  be  the  Shakspere  of  the  modern 
school,  and  Xnowles  and  Bulwer  its  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Henry  Taylor  would  be  its  Ben  Jonson,  Talfourd  its  Hey  wood,  or 
Webster  and  G.  H.  Lewes  its  Massinger. 

Of  this  play  the  gist  of  the  plot  is  simple,  and  may  be  briefly 
told.  Don  Leon,  the  son  and  heir  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  loves  a 
merchant's  daughter,  to  whom,  while  wooing  her,  he  has  not  dis- 
closed his  rank.  His  father,  Don  Gomez,  has  also  seen  the  girl, 
and  without  knowing  of  his  son's  attachment,  has  formed  the 
design  of  gaining  her  as  the  lady  of  his  home.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  Gomez  is  called  to  do  active  suit  and  serviee  to  his 
king ;  but  having  reason  of  personal  offence  against  the  monarch,  he 
deputes  his  son,  Don  Leon,  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  to 
take  his  place  in  the  army  of  the  sovereign.  While  Don  Leon  is 
absent  at  the  wars,  pecuniary  embarrassments  beset  the  old  mer- 
chant, and  Don  Gomez — though  told  her  heart  is  irretrievably 
fiven  to  another — formally  proposes  and  proffers  in  exchange  for 
uanna's  compliance  means  of  restoration  for  the  merchant's  credit. 
8he  is  forced  to  the  altar,  and  the  plighted  union  has  iust  been 
completed  when  Don  Leon  returns.  The  lovers  meet,  ana  passion- 
ate explanation  ensues,  Don  Gomez  surprises  them,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  A  stormy  interview  between  the  father  and  son 
occurs,  Juanna  enters,  and  Don  Gomez  discovers  that  his  newly 
wedded  wife  is  the  affianced  bride  of  his  son.  He  resolves  on  such 
reparation  as  is  possible ;  breaks  his  sword  in  token  of  his  fare- 
well to  all  the  interests  of  the  earth,  and  expresses  his  determina- 
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tion,  after  gaining  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  taste  of  its  conflicting  enjoyments  no  more. 

The  play  was  originally  written  in  five  acts,  but  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  representation  it  was  compressed  into  three.  In  the  early 
scenes  the  talk  is,  though  eloquent,  a  little  out  of  place,  and  somewhat 
declamatory,  with  a  pretty  considerable  sprinkling  of  metaphysical 
analysis  of  character ;  but  when  the  tides  of  passion  are  really 
allow  the  plot  quickens,  and  the  situations  become  effective.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  controversial  speculation  on  the  merit* 
of  asceticism  and  sociality  which  impedes  the  action,  and  somewhat 
lessens  the  plot-interest ;  but  even  in  these  passages,  power,  beauty 
and  appropriateness  are  inwrought  together.  Many  of  the  moat 
poetical  portions  consist  rather  of  Metaphysics  than  of  imagery ; 
as  for  example,  this  on  poetry,  wine,  and  beauty : — 

%\Oomet.    It  (Poetry)  lives  for  ever  with  us  5 
All  that  ii  great  and  glorious  in  life 
It  based  on  it ; — mark  how  its  spirit  hovers 
Over  the  world  beneficent  as  love ! 
How  o'er  its  page  the  impassioned  youth  will  bend, 
While  gentle  maidens  reading  through  their  tears 
Turn,  softened,  to  the  lovers  at  their  side. 
It  makes  the  youthful  soul  thrill  with  great  thoughts- 
Manhood  preserve  its  noblest,  youthful  dreams — 
And  age  remember  that  it  once  was  young. 

Amtonio.    All  that  is  true  of  wine.    The  sparkling  cup 
Sends  a  swift  rushing  vigour  through  our  veins. 
Books  weaken  manhood,  and  had  I  my  will 
Fd  banish  every  rhymer  from  the  earth. 

Gomez,    Then  would  you  banish  beauty  from  the  earth  t 
What  brutes  were  we— the  dullest,  meanest  brutes- 
Blind  instincts  o'er  our  souk  imperial — 
Wert  not  that  Poetry  sent  quickening  truths 
Of  heavenly  light  through  our  humanity, 
And  with  its  voice,  piercing  the  rudest  souls, 
Woke  up  the  angel  that  lies  sleeping  there." 

These  lines  suggestive  of  the  proper  moral  influence  of  ancestry 
merit  quotation.  Gomez,  while  dissuading  himself  from  love  "  of 
a  base-born  girl,"  looks  at  the  portraits  on  the  walls,  and  thus 
communes  with  himself  :— 

"  Oh  ye  great  glories  of  our  race,  look  down, 
,  Ana  bid  me  not  forget  from  whom  I  sprang ! 

Ye  who  have  lived  and  loved  as  princes  should, 

Who  never  let  your  passions  weaken  pride, 

But  kept  unswerving  on  your  noble  course! 

Eagles  who  never  mated  bat  with  those 

Who  could  confront  the  sun — lend  me  your  strength — 

Frown  this  too  beauteous  image  from  my  heart. 

M  go,  And  from  the  story  of  their  live* 

Lean  reeohttion  worthy  of  the  name." 
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Here  is  a  passage  on  the  philosophy  of  lore : — 

u  Leon.    Lore  ii  divine,  and  acts 
In  a  divine,  unapprehended  manner, 
Unseen,  unknown,  unconsciously  it  comes. 
We  know  not  whence  nor  whether — we  only  know- 
That  vaguely  and  imperiously  it  draws 
Two  trembling  souls  together — trembling  in 
Its  painful  rapture — Joy  abashed  by  Fear. 

Juanna.    And  wilt  thou  lore  Juanna  erer  t 

Leon.    For  erer! 

Juanna.    When  she  is  old  and  ugly  • 

Lean.    That  will  never  be  (Juanna  shakes  her  head) 
Beliere  me  nerer! 

Juanna.    (Plucking  a  flower  and  stripping  the  leaves  off 
me  she  speaks)  Yes !  Time  will  claim  his  own  and  year  by  year 
Some  charm  will  droop,  will  fall,  thus,  leaf  by  lea£ 
Till  nought  remains  but  the  unsightly  stem 
To  sigh  o'er  with  regret,  and  cast  aside 

(Molds  up  the  stem  then  throws  it  away). 

Leon.    By  thine  own  matchless  beauty,  No !  Juanna ! 
To  eyes  that  lore  the  loved  is  erer  young. 

Juanna.    Oh  what  a  thrill  of  rapture  runs  me  through 
As  that  sweet  thought  rises  within  my  soul  I 
Leon,  I  was  alone  in  this  drear  world 
Until  I  knew  thee !— How  I  did  lire 
Until  I  knew  thee  F  Nay !  I  did  not  live, 
For  lore  is  life — without  it  life  were  death. 

Leon.    Yes!  "love  ie  «/V"— it  is  the  gHmpse  on  earth 
Of  that  immortal  life  our  longing  souls 
Shall  revel  in  in  Heaven ! " 

We  hare  little  space  for  further  quotation,  and  yet  we  think  our 
readers  would  like  to  hear  a  word  or  two  of  the  philosophizing  of 
Mr.  Lewes'  favourite  monk,  Herman. 

Men  only  see 

The  stars  when  night  o'ershadoweth  the  earth 
And  only  when  dark  sorrows  dim  the  glare 
Of  earthly  vanities  and  gaudy  hopes, 
Smiles  the  mild  splendour  of  all  Heavenly  Truths. 
•  •  •  ♦  •  • 

There  is  ouch  rapture  in  all  loveliness ; — 
A  calm  of  deep  content  when  the  soul  flings 
Itself  in  silence— there,  in  patient  thought 
To  contemplate— interrogate— adore- 
To  know  that  we  have  suffered ;  that  no  more 
Oan  sorrow  touch  us  or  the  world  disturb  us! 
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Why  do  the  stars  for  ever  speak  to  u» 
Throughout  the  solemn  night  ?— Whj  does  the  sea 
Keep  sounding  on  its  multitudinous  moan ; 
Its  many-varied  resonance  of  lore  P — 
Are  not  these  warnings  from  the  Infinite, 
Calling  us  unto  him  ?  " 

The  play  was  published  almost  immediately  after  its  represents* 
tion,  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  not  only  as  an  acted 
performance  but  as  a  literary  production ;  for  now,  as  in  Shakspere's 
time,  there  are  "  three  distinct  species  of  drama : — the  first  written 
without  view  to  the  stage ;  the  second  written  solely  for  the  stage; 
the  third  written  both  for  the  stage  and  the  press."  Written,  though 
with  literary  pretensions,  for  theatrical  success,  it  was  perhaps  some- 
what impaired  in  each  point  of  view  from  this  circumstance,  because, 
though  written  as  a  literary  production  in  five  acts,  as  an  acting  play 
it  required  to  be  compressed — to  secure  effective  situations— into 
three  acts.  It  was  thus  foreshortened  in  its  perspective,  and  gained 
its  staginess  at  the  expense  of  its  literature  proper— its  fine 
philosophical  analysis  of  event  and  emotion. 

In  October,  1851,  at  the  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre,  "  The  Game  of 
Speculation  "  was  first  performed  with  Mr.  Charles  Matthews,  the 
most  accomplished  of  living  performers  in  genteel  comedy  or 
graceful  farce,  as  Mr.  Affable  Hawk.  It  is  an  adaptation  from 
Mercedet  le  Faiteur  a  posthumous  work  by  H.  de  Balzac ;  the 
version,  though  written  by  Mr.  Lewes  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Slingsby  Lawrence  in  less  than  thirteen  hours,  and  produced 
after  only  two  rehearsals,  was  received  with  unanimous  praise, 
and  yet  holds  its  place  in  the  dramatic  rkpertoire  as  one  of  the  most 
taking  of  modern  light  comedies.  It  sparkles  with  wit  and  cuts 
deep  into  the  vices  of  society  with  a  keen  scalpel-like  healthiness, 
going  right  into  the  core  of  the  wrong  for  the  purpose  of  eradicat- 
ing it.  It  is  neat,  crisp,  telling,  and  full,  and  quite  worthy  of  its 
extraordinary  popularity.  It  is  so  generally  known  that  analysis 
is  not  required. 

In  March,  1850,  a  literary  organ  for  the  cultured  intellects  of  the 
more  advanced  members  of  the  movement  party  and  the  advocacy 
of  philosophical  radicalism,  was  commenced,  under  the  name — since 
appropriated  by  a  new  journal— of  The  Leader,  Its  master  prin- 
ciple was  the  right  of  every  opinion  to  its  own  free  utterance ;  and 
it  sought  to  give  expression  to  the  earnest  convictions  of  those  who 
favoured  national  and  individual  freedom  in  industry,  thought,  and 
action ;  while,  in  direct  and  unequivocal  language,  it  discussed  the 
questions  of  the  day,  in  regard  to  morality,  social  science,  econo- 
mics, politics,  speculation,  and  religion.  It  contained  a  review  of 
the  literature  or  the  time,  not  only  in  books,  but  also  in  the  events 
and  influences  of  the.  literary  world  at  home  and  abroad,  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  science,  art,  and  the  drama,  not  only  descriptive 
but  critical.  Of  this  journal  Mr.  Edward  M.  Whitty,  became 
political  editor,  and  to  its  columns  he  contributed  his  "  History  of 
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the  Session,"  and  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Our  Governing  Classes ;" 
Mr.  Lewes  was  installed  in  the  critic's  chair,  as  controller  of  the 
open  column  and  conductor  of  the  literary,  dramatic,  scientific, 
and  philosophic  departments.  To  this  newspaper  he  contributed 
many  excellent  reviews  and  articles,  of  which,  as  deserving  special 
attention,  we  may  note  those  on  "  The  Apprenticeship  of  Life," 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Sciences,  from  a  Positivist  point  of  view." 
Mr.  Whitty,  in  his  "Friends  in  Bohemia,"  gave  a  satirical 
account  of  the  institution  and  progress  of  this  paper  under  the 
designation  of  The  Teaser.  Mr.  Lewes  vacated  his  post  in  the 
management  of  this  journal  about  the  close  of  1854,  in  order  that 
he  might  conclude,  with  proper  literary  excellence,  a  work  on  which 
he  had  been  employed,  more  or  less  closely,  during  the  ten  previous 
years,  viz.,  his  "  Life  of  Goethe." 

This  elaborate,  interesting,  and  highly  valuable  addition  to  the 
biographical  literature  of  England  appeared  in  1855,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  with  Sketches  of  his  Age 
and  Contemporaries,"  in  two  large  volumes,  and  instantly  achieved 
a  distinguished  success. 

There  was  no  life  of  Goethe  in  existence  when  Mr.  Lewes  first 
began  his  in  1845.  On  the  collection  of  materials— in  the  pursuit 
of  which  he  passed  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  Germany, 
especially  in  the  winter  preceding  the  publication  of  the  work— 
and  in  composition  he  spent  nearly  ten  years.  Though  several 
biographies  have  appeared  since,  it  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  ^English  writer  that  it  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  has 
taken  a  place  in  the  standard  literature  of  that  land  of  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  exhaustivenets.  The  author  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions fully  and  faithfully  to  English  and  Teutonic  publications,  but 
claims  for  himself  originality  of  view  and  aim ;  of  method  in  in- 
vestigating as  well  as  in  testing  authorities.  He  has  had  access  to 
special  sources  of  information,  manuscript  and  oral,  and  by  actual 
visitation  of  places,  has  striven  to  eaten  the  couleur  locale  and  to 
seize  the  suggestions  which  scenery  supplies  regarding  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  soul.  He  disclaims  any  partizanship  or  inducement 
to  slur  oyer  points  which  might  tell  against  his  hero.  "  The  man  is 
too  great,"  he  says,  "  and  too  good  to  forfeit  our  love,  because  on 
some  points  he  may  incur  our  blame."  He  dedicates  the  book  "  to 
Thomas  Carlyle,  who  first  taught  England  to  appreciate  Goethe, 
as  a  memorial  of  gratitude  for  intellectual  guidance,  and  of  esteem 
for  rare  and  noble  qualities." 

The  mere  criticism  of  such  a  work  would  be  enough  for  an  entire 
paper,  and  we  cannot  now  devote  to  it  the  requisite  space;  but 
there  are  passages  in  it  so  full  of  thought  and  metaphysical  inge- 
nuity that,  we  think  we  may  yenture  on  citing  them  as  unintended 
proofs  of  our  just  of  averment  that  Mr.  Lewes  is  a  "  modern  meta- 
physican." 

«*  1.  On  Biography %  Character,  and  Progress.— In  all  ages  the  biographies 
1869.  2  B 
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of  great  men  have  been  fruitful  in  lessons.  In  all  ages  they  hart  been 
powerful  stimulant*  to  a  noble  ambition.  In  all  ages  they  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  armories  wherein  are  gathered  the  weapons  with  whieh  great 
battles  hare  been  won. 

"  There  may  be  some  among  my  readers  who  will  dispute  Goethe's  claim 
to  greatness.  They  will  admit  that  he  was  a  great  poet,  but  deny  that  he 
was  a  great  man.  ...  I  do  not  present  him  as  the  exemplar  of  all  great- 
ness. No  man  can  be  such  an  exemplar.  Humanity  reveals  itself  in 
fragments.  One  man  is  the  carrier  of  one  kind  of  excellence,  another  of 
another.     Achilles  wins  the  victory,  and  Homer  immortalizes  it: — we 

bestow  the  laurel  crown  on  both It  is  profoundly  false  to 

say  that '  character  is  formed  by  circumstance,'  unless  the  phrase,  wish 
ttnphilosophie  equivocation,  include  the  whole  complexity  of  circumstances, 
from  the  creation  downwards.  Character  is  to  outward  circumstance  what 
the  organism  is  to  the  outward  world  :  living  in  it,  but  not  specially  de- 
termined by  it.  Bach  character  assimilates,  from  surrounding  circum- 
stance, that  which  is  by  it  assimilable,  rejecting  the  rest.  .  .  .  Man  is 
the  architect  of  circumstance.  It  ie  character  which  builds  an  existent* 
out  of  circumstance.  Our  strength  is  measured  by  our  pbtatie  power. 
Circumstance  can  create  no  faculty :  it  is  food,  no*  nutrition ;  opportunity, 
not  character.     ...  • 

"In  history,  in  philosophy,  in  art;  there  is  a  perpetual  antagonism 
between  freedom  and  despotism,  spiritualism  and  materialism,  mysticism 
and  rationalism — or,  to  use  our  former  distinction — idealism  and  realism. 
The  struggle  is  supported  by  the  clamorous  instincts  of  mankind  to  look 
forward  to  an  age  of  perfection,  and  to  look  backward  to  an  age  of  gold. 
The  contemplation  of  this  antagonism,  asserting  itself  through  successive 
reactions,  has  thrown  some  minds  into  scepticism,  others  into  indifference. 
The  ultimate  reconciliation  of  these  antagonists  will  only  be  possible  when 
philosophy  and  art  shall  hare  acquired  a  fixed  basis.  That  it  will  then  be 
possible  may  be  seen  in  the  evidence  furnished  us  by  science.  •  .  When 
philosophy  has  once  settled  its  basis,  the  oscillating  movement  of  pmgtett 
will  give  place  to  a  direct  movement. 

a2.  On  Hovel  Scientific  View*.— The  mats  of  men,  simply  because  the? 
are  a  mass  of  men,  receive  with  difficulty  every  new  idea,  unless  it  list  in 
the  track  of  their  own  knowledge ;  and  this  opposition,  which  every  new 
idea  must  vanquish,  becomes  tenfold  greater  when  the  idea  is  promulgated 
from  a  source  not  in  itself  authoritative.  .  .  All  novelty  iaprirndfaci* 
suspicious  j  none  but  the  young  welcome  it ;  for  is  not  every  new  discovery 
a  kind  of  slur  on  the  sagacity  of  those  who  overlooked  it  ?  .  .  .  When 
Goethe  wrote  upon  science,  he  was  grave  as  science  itself.  He  had  given 
the  models  of  several  kinds  of  literary  composition,  and  he  gave  one  for 
scientific  composition.  If  his  work  was  not  accepted,  it  was  because  it 
appeared  too  soon  for  his  contemporaries — he  had  anticipated  the  coming  era, 

"3.  Oft  Faust. — This  wondrous  poem  appeals  to  all  minds  with  the 
irresistible  fascination  of  an  eternal  problem,  and  with  the  charm  of  endless 
variety.  It  has  every  element,  wit,  pathos,  wisdom,  buffoonery,  mystery, 
melody,  reverence,  doubt,  magic,  and  irony ;  not  a  chord  of  the  lyre  it 
unstrung,  not  a  fibre  of  the  heart  untouelied.  Students  earnestly  wrestling 
with  doubt,  striving  to  solve  the  solemn  riddles  of  life,  feel  their  wobes 
strangely  agitated  by  this  poem ;  and  not  students  alone,  but,  as  Heine 
says,  every  billiard-maker  in  titarmany  potties  huntttf  aver  it.    In  FamH 
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we  tee,  aam *  mirror,  the-  eternal  problem  of  ear  intctieotnal  existence; 
and  betide  it  the  varied  lineaments  of  our  soeial  existence.  It  is  at  one©  a 
problem  and  a  picture.  Therein  lies  it*  fascination.  The  problem  em- 
braces all  question*  of  vital  importance,  the  picture  repretente  all  opinions, 
all  sentiments,  ail  classes,  morifig^  on  the  stage  of  life.  The  great  problem 
ia  atated  in  all  its  nudity,  the  pieture  is  painted  in  all  its  variety.   .    .    . 

"Critic*  usually  devote  their  whose  attention  to  an  exposition  of  the 
idea  of  Fane*.  .  .  .  Experience  tells  we  that  the  artiate  themselves 
had  ouite  other  objseto  in  view  than  that  of  developing  an  idea ;  and 
espenesce  farther  saye  thai  the  artist's  pubtte  is  by  no  means  primarily 
ssnuous  about  the  idea,  bat  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  critics,  who  cannot 
agree  on  the  point  among  themselves.  In  studying  a]work  of  art,  I  proceed 
aa  in  studying  a  work  of  nature ;  after  delighting  in  the  effvet,  I  try  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  meam  by  which  the  effect  is  produced,  and  not  at 
ail  what  is  the  idea  lying  behind  the  means.  ...  U  is  only  organic 
analysis  whieh  can  truly  seise  the  meaning  of  organic  elements.;  so  long  aa 
we  judge  an  organism  ab  eaaro,  aeoording  to  the  idea,  ©*  according  to  our 
ideas,  and  not  aeoording  to  U*  nature,  we  shall  never  vgfctfy  understand 
structure  and  fnnotion ;  and  this  is-ee  true  of  poems  aa  of  animals.  .  . 
The  rapidity  and  variety  of  the  aoenea  give  the  work  an  air  of  fbrmlesa- 
naes  until  we.  hare  seised  the  principle  of  organic  unity  binding  these 
eaoncfl  into  a  whose.  The  reader  who  first  approaches  it  ia  generally  disap- 
pointed ;  the  want  of  visible  connection  makes  it  appear  more  like  a  night- 
mare than  a  work  of  art.  ...  A  closer  familiarity  with  the  wonk 
removes  the  first  Heeling  of  disappointment.  We  learn  to  understand  it, 
and  our  admiration  grows  with  our  enlightenment.  The  picture  is  painted 
with  so  cunning  a  hand,  and  yet  with  so  careless  an  air,  that  strength  is 
roiled  by  grace,  and  nowhere  strains  itself  into  effort.  ...  A  master- 
piece excites  no  sudden  enthusiasm  j  it  must  be  studied  mueh  and  long 
before  it  ia  folly  comprehended ;  we  must  grow  up  to  it,  for  it  will  not 
descend  to  us.  Its  influence  is  leas  sudden,  more  leasing ;  its  emphasis 
grows  with  familiarity  j  we  never  become  disenchanted  j  we  grow  mese 
and  more  awestruck  at  its  infinite  wealth.  .  .  .  Idioasa  are,  of  coarse, 
untranslatable.  Felicities  of  expression  are  the  idioms  of  the  poet ;  but 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  these  felicities  are  essential  to  the  poem,  and  on  the 
other  hand  untranslatable,  the  vanity  of  translation  becomes  apparent. 
I  do  not  say  that  a  translator  cannot  produce  a  fine  poem  in  imitation  of 
am  original  poem ;  but  I  utterly  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  his  giving 
us  a  work  which  can  be  to  us  what  the  original  is  to  those  who  read  it.  If, 
therefore,  we  reflect  what  a  poem  ( Faust '  is,  and  that  it  contains  almost 
every  variety  of  style  and  metre,  it  will  be  tolerably  evident  that  no  one 
unacquainted  with  the  original  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  it  from  trans- 
lation. .  .  .  It  is  a  reflex  of  the  struggles  of  Faust's  soul.  Expe- 
rience had  taught  him  the  vanity  of  philosophy;  experience  had  early 
taught  him  to  detect  the  corruption  underlying  civilization,  the  dark  under- 
currents of  crime  concealed  beneath  smooth  outward  conformity.  If,  then, 
we  distinguish  for  a  moment  one  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  poem — if  we 
set  aside  the  picture  to  consider  only  the  problem — we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  theme  of  "  Faust"  is  the  apotheosis  of  scepticism,  the  cry 
of  despair  over  the  nothingness  of  life.  Mieology  forms  a  portion,  but 
only  a  portion,  of  the  theme.  Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
mpti$ry  of  life,  Faust  yields  himself  to  the  tempter,  who  promisee  that  he 
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•hall  penetrate  the  enjoyment  of  life.  He  rani  the  round  of  pleasure,  at 
he  had  ran  the  round  of  science,  and  fail*.  .  .  .  The  mystery  of 
existence  ia  an  awful  problem,  but  it  it  a  mystery,  and  placed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  human  faculty.  Beoognise  it  as  such,  and  renounce! 
Knowledge  can  only  be  relative,  never  absolute.  But  this  relative  is 
infinite,  and  to  us  infinitely  important  $  in  that  wide  sphere  let  each  work 
according  to  ability.  Happiness,  ideal,  and  absolute  is  equally  unattain- 
able ;  renounce  it !  The  sphere  of  active  duty  is  wide,  sufficing,  ennobling 
to  all  who  strenuously  work  in  it.  In  the  very  sweat  of  labour  there  is 
stimulus  which  gives  energy  to  life ;  and  a  consciousness  that  our  labour 
tends  in  some  way  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  others  makes  the  rolling  years 
endurable." 

"4.  The  Death  of  Goethe.— -The  following  morning— it  was  the  22nd 
March,  1832 — he  tried  to  walk  a  little  up  and  down  the  room,  but,  after  a 
turn,  he  found  himself  too  feeble  to  continue.  Beseating  himself  in  the 
easy  chair,  he  chatted  oheerfully  with  Ottilie  (his  daughter-in-law)  on  the 
approaching  spring,  which  would  be  sure  to  restore  him.  He  had  no  idea 
of  his  end  being  so  near.  The  name  of  Ottilie  was  frequently  on  his  lips. 
She  sat  beside  mm,  holding  his  hand  in  both  of  hers.  It  was  now  observed 
that  his  thoughts  began  to  wander  incoherently.  *  See,'  he  exclaimed,  *  the 
lovely  woman's  head,  with  black  curls,  in  splendid  colours— a  dark  back- 
ground ! '  Presently  he  saw  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  floor,  and  asked  them 
now  they  could  leave  Schiller's  letters  so  carelessly  lying  about.  Then  he 
slept  softly,  and  on  awakening,  asked  for  the  sketches  be  bad  just  seen — 
the  sketches  of  his  dream.  In  silent  anguish  they  awaited  the  oloee  now 
so  surely  approaching.  His  speech  was  becoming  less  and  less  distinct. 
The  last  words  audible  were,  More  light  I  The  final  darkness  grew  apace; 
and  he  whose  eternal  longings  had  been  for  more  light,  gave  a  parting  err 
for  it  as  he  was  passing  under  the  shadow  of  death.  He  continued  to 
-express  himself  by  signs,  drawing  letters  with  his  fore-finger  in  the  sir 
while  he  had  strength ;  and  finally,  as  life  ebbed,  drawing,  figures  slowly 
on  the  shawl  which  covered  his  legs.  At  half-past  twelve  he  composed 
himself  in  the  corner  of  the  chair.  The  watcher  placed  a  finger  on  her  lip 
to  intimate  that  he  was  asleep.  If  sleep  it  was,  it  was  a  sleep  in  which  a 
life  glided  from  the  world.    He  awoke  no  more." 

Daring  the  summers  of  1865-6,  Mr.  Lewes  was  engaged  in  those 
"seaside  studies"  at  Ilfraoombe,  Tenby,  and  the  Scilly  Isles, 
which  appeared  in  Blackwood! e  Magazine,  and  of  which,  m  their 
reissued  form,  such  a  brilliant  book  has  been  made  up.  His 
"  Studies  in  Animal  Life  "  had  their  origin  at  the  same  time,  and 
are  a  record  of  similar  pursuits.  Original  research,  acute  observa- 
tion, well  conducted  reasoning  and  experiment,  fresh  views  and 
full  information,  ample  references,  bold  discussion  of  opinions,  and 
singularly  fertile  suggestiyeness  distinguish  these  studies.  During 
a  residence  in  Edinburgh  (1856-7),  he  produced  for  Messrs.  Black- 
wood a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Professor  Johnston's  "  Chemistry 
of  Common  Life " — a  simple  and  lucid  work  on  the  influences 
which  affect  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  in  man's  social  and 
natural  surroundings.  To  this  he  added  a  much  needed  comple- 
ment in  "  The  Physiology  of  Common*  Life,"  a  popular  exposition 
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of  anatomy  and  physiology,  in  which  accuracy  of  statement,  able 
criticism,  and  a  great  deal  of  original  matter  add  to  the  interest  of 
a  work  intended  to  induce  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  facts  of 
the  most  important  of  human  studies,  the  study  of  man.  We 
quote  only  :— 

"  The  basis  of  a  new  doctrine  of  nervous  action : — 

•cl*.  All  nerves  hare  one  common  property — neurility — by  means  of 
which  they  excite  contraction  in  a  muscle,  secretion  in  a  gland,  and  sensa- 
tion in  a  nerve-centre. 

"2°.  The  property  of  nerves  depends  on  their  structure.  The  func- 
tions or  usee  of  nerves  are  determined  by  their  anatomical  distribution— 
s.  e.y  their  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  organism. 

"  3°.  All  nerve-centres  have  one  common  property — sensibility — which 
is  excited  by,  and  in  turn  excites,  the  neurility  of  nerves,  and  thus  pro- 
duces either  reflex  movements  or  reflex  feelings,  according  as  the  stimulus 
to  the  centre  is  reflected  on  muscles  or  on  other  centres. 

M4°.  The  property  of  nerve-centres  depends  on  their  structure.  The 
functions  or  uses  of  each  centre  are  determined  by  its  anatomical  connec- 
tions, the  optic-centre  being  in  connection  with  a  very  different  apparatus 
from  that  of  the  auditory-centre,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

"  5*.  Every  stimulus  which  affects  a  centre  awakens  its  sensibility ;  but 
the  kind  and  degree  of  sensation  thus  awakened  are  necessarily  determined 
by  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  structure  of  the 
organs  on  which  that  cause  first  acts." 

At  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  namely,  in  1853,  Mr.  Lewes  reissued 
the  substance*  of  a  series  of  papers  from  The  Leader,  written  then 
amid  avocations  very  numerous  and  very  conflicting,  but  with  clear- 
ness and  force.  These,  duly  revised  and  extended,  form  his  "  Comte's 
Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,"  a  work  which  led  him  into  conflict 
with  Miss  Martineau  and  some  other  advocates  or  friends  of  Posi- 
tivism. Of  this  work — having  so  recently  spoken  at  large  of  Comte 
and  Positivism — we  need  at  present  say  nothing,  except  that  it  was 
while  engaged  upon  it  that  the  idea  arose  within  the  author's  mind 
of  sketching  "Tne  Embryology  of  8016000,"  and  giving  "an  expo- 
sition of  the  great  momenta  in  scientific  development "  under  "  the 
conception  of  evolution  as  the  law  of  life,  and  consequently  as  the- 
law  of  humanity,"  of  which  his  monograph  on  "  Aristotle ;  a  Chap- 
ter from  the  History  of  Science,"  1864,  is  a  specimen  and  portion. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  able  and  excellent  work  in  a  recent- 
paper  on  "Physics  and  Metaphysics/'  and  need  here  only  give 
note  of  its  appearance  as  another  of  the  efforts  of  this  man  of  wido 
acquirement,  versatile  capacity,  and  ingenuity  of  intellect. 

In  1857  he  reissued  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the 
"Biographical  History  of  Philosophy ; "  and  again  in  1867,  in  part 
rewritten  and  much  enlarged,  the  same  work  was  issued,  this  time- 
in  two  portly  and  important  volumes. 

The  historian  has  an  insight  into  character ;  he  looks  on  till  it 
becomes  transparent  to  him,  and  all  man's  feelings,  habits,  modes  or 
thought,  and  motires  of  action  become  clear  to  him,  and  reveal 
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themselves,  and  he  becomes  a  witness  of  the  drama  of  life  of  which 
he  gives  us  a  record ;  but  he  is  still  only  a  highly  intelligent  spec- 
tator, whose  position  is  outside  the  circle,  however  frequently  he 
may  have  been  behind  the  scenes.  The  histrionic  has  the  wide  and 
mobile  sympathy  which  enables  him  to  put  himself  into  a  charac- 
ter ;  he  fills  up  every  nook  and  cranny  of  it  with  his  own  being ;  he 
put*  his  spirit  under  the  ribs  of  the  dead  visible  symbols  which  are 
given  to  him ;  he  feels  the  tremor  of  its  passions  and  the  purpose 
of  its  activities ;  he  lives  as,  and  for  the  time  being  is,  the  character 
allotted  to  him ;  he  is  a  part,  great  or  small,  of  the  entire  whole  of 
the  drama  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  persons ;  he  is  within  the  veil 
in  regard  to  events  ae  well  ae  behind  the  scenes.  He  acts,  the  his- 
torian thinks,  and  benee  the  histrionic  comes  a  step  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  that  which  has  been  enacted.  Historic  similitude 
becomes  histrionic  verisimilitude,  because  the  impressionable  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  latter,  developed  ab  intra,  aggregate  the  mass 
of  things  into  life,  while  the  impressive  construotiveness,  super- 
posed ab  extra,  of  the  former  merely  colligates  them  into  a  work. 
The  impulses  of  the  historic  spirit  move  m  alliance  with  the  long 
results  of  intellectual  research,  those  of  the  histrionic  mind  stir 
and  exert  themselves  in  combination  with  the  experienced  emo- 
tions of  palpable  life,  where  thought  is  controlled  and  modified  by 
feeling. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  endowment  of  Mr.  Lewes,  and  that 
which,  it  may  be,  gives  its  specific  form  to  his  literary  efforts,  is 
what  we  may  call  his  histrionic  faculty.  This  shows  itself  not  only 
in  his  love  for,  his  power  on,  and  his  writings  for  the  stage ;  it  is 
exhibited  also  in  the  autocratic  power  of  envisioning  imagination-— 
the  clear,  distinct,  and  absolute  perspective  in  which  he  sees  all 
things.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  tne  histrionic  mind  to  be  not  per- 
ceptive only,  but  conceptive  as  well.  Out  of  the  merest  hints  and 
accidents  of  theatrical  action  and  speech  allowed  to  any  character 
by  the  author  there  must  arise  in  the  actor's  imagination  a  con- 
crete reproduction  of  the  person  and  the  circumstances  to  which 
dramatic  reality  is  to  be  imparted.  However  insignificant  the  r&le 
assigned  may  be,  it  must  be  individualised  and  harmonised  with 
the  characters  and  the  plot.  Intellect  and  feeling,  imagination  and 
logic,  studied  or  intuitive,  combine  together  in  their  operations  to 
render  real  the  ideal  of  which  the  author's  words  are  but  the 
symbol  and  suggestion — to  organize  the  numerous  relations  to 
persons  and  events  into  a  oneness  which  may  be  felt  and  seen  to 
be  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  the  collective  ideal  of  the  author  in 
the  actual  experience  of  the  spectator.  This  histrionic  faculty, 
which  reinstates  all  the  invisible  surroundings  and  influences, 
which  act  on  the  one  visibility  with  the  impersonation  of  which 
the  actor  is  entrusted,  is  a  precious  gift,  and,  when  possessed  in 
perfection,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  manifestations  of  conoep- 
tive  susceptibility.  This  is  the  source  of  the  intensity  and  vivid- 
ness of  theatrical  personation,  of  dramatic  composition,  mud  of 
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realism  in  novels,  poetry,  and  painting,  Nor  is  it  in  reality  lest 
requisite  in  philosophic  pursuits.  By  the  possession  of  this  power 
ideas  become  steadied  before  the  intellectual  vkiea ;  they  are  not 
only  perceived  as  on  the  surface,  like  a  painting,  but  conceived  at 
invested  with  all  the  reality  which  belongs  to  statuary,  so  that  the 
very  subjective  operations  of  the  mind  are  projected  into  objec- 
tivity, and  are  investigated,  as  it  were,  all  round.  When  to  this 
distinct  and  vivid  realization  of  the  elements  of  experience  there  is 
added  a  steadfast  continuity  of  investigative  energy,  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  such  an  adequacy  and  accuracy  of  envitagement 
as  may  be  truly  denominated  philosophical  imagination*  This 
histrionic  concept! veness  appears  not  only  in  the  manner  in  which 
"  The  History  of  Philosophy  "  is  written,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
the  very  form  it  has  assumed  in  the  author's  mind,  for  in  it  he 
personalizes  the  topic  which  is  to  engage  his  attention,  and  forms 
it  into  a  distinct  aod  special  entity  as  a  subject.  This  is  evident 
even  from  the  announcement  of  his  purpose  made  in  the  preface  to 
tbe  first  edition  (1847).  "  To  write  the  biography  of  philosophy 
while  writing  the  biographies  of  philosophers  is,"  he  says,  "this 
aim  of  the  following  work.  The  expression  '  biography  of  philoso- 
phy/ though  novel,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  because  it  charac- 
terizes a  oovel  attempt.  .  .  .  The  rise,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  philosophy,  as  exhibited  in  these  philosophical  schools— in 
a  word,  the  life  of  philosophy— has  yet,  I  believe,  had  no  biogra* 
pher.  ...  I  have  written  the  biography,  not  the  annals,  of 
philosophy."  "  The  novelty  of  the  conception  of  the  work,"  its 
author  says,  "made  direct  acquaintance  with  the  originals  indis- 
pensable. Having  to  exhibit  the  biography  of  philosophy,  its  rise, 
growth,  and  development,  I  could  not  always  have  drawn  my 
materials  from  writers  who  had  no  such  aim,  many  of  the  passages 
most  significant  for  my  purpose  being  totally  disregarded  by  my 
predecessors." 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  prove  "  that  no  metaphysical 
system  has  had  in  it  a  principle  of  vitality ;  none  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself,  because  none  deserved  to  succeed.  .  .  .  Phi- 
losophy has  been  ever  in  movement,  but  the  movement  has  been 
circular;  and  this  fact  is  thrown  into  stronger  relief  by  con- 
trast with  the  linear  progress  of  scienoe,  and  hence  philosophy 
is  everywhere  in  Europe  fallen  into  discredit.  .  .  .  Every  day 
the  conviction  gains  strength  that  philosophy  is  condemned,  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  impulses,  to  wander  for  ever  in  one  tortuous 
labyrinth,  within  whose  circumscribed  and  winding  spaces  weary 
seekers  are  continually  finding  themselves  in  the  trodden  tracks  of 
predecessors,  who,  they  know,  could  find  no  exit."  Such,  even 
after  twenty  years  of  life,  which  •'  have  not  been  without  their 
influence  on  the  historian,"  or  on  that  philosophy  of  which  he  is 
the  biographer,  is  the  distinct  finding  and  deliberate  adjudication 
of  this  patient  inductive  investigator  of  the  course  of  metaphysical 
Speculation,  "  from  its  origin  in  Greece  down  to  the  present  day." 
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Along  the  ages  of  pre-Christian  thought  he  leads  the  reader, 
interestingly  intermingling  memoir,  exposition,  and  criticism,  and 
so  connecting  the  thoughts  on  the  one  hand  with  the  men  in  whose 
minds  they  had  their  "  birth  and  their  begetting,"  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  questions  which  agitate  and  stir  the  men  of  our  own 
era.  He  shows,  by  a  clear  and  rapid  surrey  of  the  past— and  that 
with  a  nice  and  intelligent  selectiveness  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
rival — the  chief  additions  which  each  successive  thinker  of  prime  po- 
sition has  contributed  to  the  previous  stock  of  human  speculation  in 
its  evolution  from  the  "  beginning  "  of  Thales  to  the  many-sected  dif- 
ferences of  the  Alexandrian  school.  He  hastily  and  lightly  sketches 
the  transition-epoch  of  scholasticism ;  and  then,  coming  down  to 
modern  times,  he  places,  full  in  the  reader's  sight,  the  vital  thought- 
seeds  of  the  pioneer-minds  which,  from  Descartes  to  Comte,  have 
striven  to  unwind  for  us  the  mysteries  of  human  life  and  thought, 
to  transform  the  appearances  of  things  into  the  realities  of  thought, 
to  learn  the  hidden  from  the  perceptible,  and  to  quicken  experience 
into  wisdom.  Along  this  whole  course  of  earnestly  ardent  endeavour 
he  discovers  no  effective  result;  barren,  fruitless,  and  valueless  are 
all  the  efforts  of  the  noblest  minds  known  in  the  annals  of  humanity; 
they  have  all  gone  the  same  dull,  gin-horse  circuit,  and  have  not 
even  had  the  spiral  progrcssireness  which  tends  to  and  gains  some 
specific  point  at  last ;  so  that  the  great,  the  wise,  the  thoughtful, 
have  no  other  or  better  organon  of  truth  than — 

"  The  people  dolorous, 
Who  have  foregone  the  good  of  intellect"— 

*.  e.,  experience ;  nor  can  they  ever  have  any  until  it  is  proved  that 
"  we  hare  ideas  independent  of  experience."  Otherwise  philosophy 
is  impossible,  for  all  modern  thought  "  leads  to  positive  science,  and 
sets  metaphysics  aside."  "  All  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of 
philosophy  have  ended  in  scepticism." 

The  grand  central  query  which  Lewes  posits  as  a  barrier  for  ever 
on  the  pathway  towards  Metaphysics —  "  Have  we  any  ideas  inde- 
pendent of  experience  P  "  is  vaguely  if  not  fallaciously  put.  It  may 
mean  either,  Have  we  any  ideas  originating  in  sources  beyond  and 
higher  than  experience  P  or,  Do  the  ideas  originating  in  experience 
reach  and  teach  nothing  beyond  or  higher  than '  experience  P 
It  is  indefinite  too,  inasmuch  as  it  might  signify  independent 
of  (1)  personal ;  (2)  human ;  (3)  any  possible  experience.  Inde- 
pendent again  may  be  construed  as  meaning  (1)  coequal  with ;  (2) 
superior  to ;  (3)  having  another  origin  than ;  (4)  without  relation 
to;  and  (5)  not  influenced  by.  He  maintains  that  there  can  be 
no  "  organon  of  philosophy  "  unless  we  can  have  u  ideas  indepen- 
dent of  experience ;"  and  he  affirms  that  the  metaphysician  must 
"  solve  that  question  ere  he  begins  to  speculate."  The  problem, 
however,  as  he  puts  it,  is  not  a  single  one,  but,  as  we  have  shown, 
an  eightfold  inquiry.    I  think  that  any  one  must  see  that  to  deter- 
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mine  that  we  can  know  nothing  more,  else,  or  higher  than  experi- 
ence, as  he  does  in  the  name  of  positivism,  is  in  reality  to  have  an 
idea  independent  of  experience ;  is  to  accept,  without  giving  proof 
of  it,  a  universal  negative  proposition.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that 
men  do  philosophize,  that  in  philosophizing  they  find  (or  suppose  that 
they  find)  in  experience,  ideas  which  transcend  experience,  and  con- 
stitute it  a  transparency,  through  which  noumena  reflect  themselves ; 
or,  in  the  conditions  under  which  experience  becomes  possible  to 
man,  ideas  which  experience  implies  though  it  does  not  emphasize 
them.  If  Positivism  is  a  philosophy  of  facts,  it  must  admit  and 
explain  the  fact  of  philosophy. 

Of  every  philosophy,  experience  forms  the  origin  and  ground. 
>nt  of  the  experienced  conditions  of  thinking  Kant  constructs  his 
fence  of  pure  reason;  from  the  experienced  limits  of  human 
knowledge  Hamilton  elaborated  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Con- 
ditioned ;  "  taking  experience  as  the  key  to  what  is  before  experience 
— from  the  grown  estimating  not  only  the  growth,  but  the  seed  and 
the  aim  of  the  sower,  Hegel  produces  from  it,  his  Absolute.  Expe- 
rience gives  him  position,  consciousness,  opposition,  and  reflection 
composition.  From  the  experience  of  self-knowledge  in  all  that  we 
know,  Ferrier  effects  his  transition  from  Experience  to  Ontology. 
From  our  experience  of  the  constitution  of  bodies,  Huxley  himself 
transcends  experience  in  his  postulate  of  protoplasm  as  "  The  Phy- 
sical Basis  of  Life."  Amid  the  fleeting  and  changing  phenomena 
of  existence,  J.  S.  Mill  so  far  transcends  experience  as  to  define  the 
world  of  matter  as  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.  Bain, 
Spencer,  and  even  Lewes  himself  admit  the  cogency  of  the  query — 

"  How  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?  " 

and  Comte,  too,  admits  that  science  can  make  inroads  into  the  out- 
lying wastes  of  Nescience  in  order  to  transform  "  the  palpable  and 
the  familiar  "  into  the  positive,  and  the  scientific ;  finding  either  in 
phenomena  or  through  phenomena,  the  laws  of  things  and  learning 
oy  means  of  experience,  the  hierarchy  and  classification  of  the 
sciences— abundant  evidence  this  surely,  that  philosophy  beginning 
from,  may  yet  transcend  experience,  and  that  positivism  itself  can- 
not exist  without  "  Metaphysical  aid." 

But  we  must  draw  our  paper  to  a  close.  It  remains,  however,  to 
be  stated  that  in  1866  Mr.  Lewes  projected  The  Fortnightly  Review* 
and  was  till  1868  the  editor  of  it.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  ill 
health,  the  effect  of  over-tense  labour  and  anxiety  has  led  to  a 
remission  of  his  management  and  a  residence  in  Spain  as  an  aid  to 
recovery — to  which  we  hope  it  may  conduce.  We  should  have 
liked  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  series  of  papers  with  which 
he  commenced  his  editorial  work — "  On  the  Principles  of  Success 
in  Literature/'  These  we  think  are  the  very  essence  of  the 
author's  mind.  We  need  not  say  how  much  we  approve  of  a 
journal  which  refuses  to  u  hamper  the  full  and  free  expression 
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of  opinion/'  and  invites  "  each  writer  to  express  his  own  view* 
and  sentiments  with  all  the  force  of  sincerity." 

We  may  mention  that  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lewes  is  en- 
gaged in  the  extension  and  revision  of  a  work  on  "  Spinoza," 
which  was  originally  written  for  Bobn's  Series  in  1856,  and  than 
ready  forpublication,  but  through  some  "  hitch  "  was  not  then 
issued.  His  friends  look  forward  to  this  work  with  great  expecta- 
tions. Mr.  Lewes  is  a  sympathetic  and  ready  helper  in  any  literary 
or  philosophical  difficulty ;  a  courteous  and  obliging  gentleman. 
His  conversation  is  even  more  engaging  and  remarkable  than  his 
literary  productions.  His  observation  is  keen,  his  nature  poetic, 
his  wit  ready  and  polished,  his  kindliness  great ;  and,  commanding 
as  are  his  talents,  and  versatile  as  are  his  endowments  and  ac- 
quirements,— he  is  affable,  considerate,  and  free  from  even  the 
affectation  of  superiority.  He  is  certainly  little  less  than  the 
British  Goethe. 


"  Ooxtbmpobibt  Wabs  "  (1853  to  1866.)— The  London  Peace  Society, 
19,  New  Broad  Street,  £.0.,  have  just  issued  a  very  striking  phamphlet 
with  the  above  title,  translated  from  a  French  brochure,  by  M.  Leroy 
Beulieu,  which  has  excited  great  interest  on  the  continent.  It  contains, 
in  small  compass,  a  large  amount  of  authentic  information  illustrative  of 
the  lamentable  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  involved  by  the  conflict* 
amongst  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  short  space 
of  fourteen  years— from  1858  to  1866,  inclusive, — and,  in  particular,  by 
the  wars  in  the  Crimea,  Germany,  Italy  (Magenta  and  Solferino)  the 
United  States,  Sen le* wig  Holstein,  and  Mexico.  The  writer  derives  his 
facts  and  statistics  from  the  official  returns  of  the  nations  concerned, 
and  from  the  valuable  researches  of  Baron  Moltke,  Dr.  Chenu,  Baron 
d'Haxthausen,  Dr.  Lceffleur,  of  Berlin ;  M.  Michael  Chevalier,  Major* 
General  Barnes  (Surgeon- General  of  the  United  StateB  Army),  M.  Vigo 
Roussillon,  and  other  well-known  statisticians.  It  is  proved  that  1,743,491 
men  perished  in  the  wars  of  these  fourteen  recent  years,  a  number  exceed- 
ing  the  whole  combined  population  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Bristol,  and  Oxford.  The  cost  of  these  wars  sinoe  1868  was,  on  a 
very  moderate  calculation,  £1,913,000,000,  an  amount  which  would  pay 
for  the  construction  of  railways  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  circuit  of  the 
globe—  23,000  miles— at  £80,000.  per  mile;  or  it  would  build  and 
fill  with  objects  of  art  and  interest  1,530  such  magnificent  institutions 
as  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  at  £1,250,000,  each  or  would  erect 
and  endow  382,600  schools  at  £5,000  each. 

The  Montrose  Standard,  gives  a  curious  calculation  of  the  weight  in 
gold  which  each  of  the  liberated  Abyssinian  captives  has  cost  the  country. 
Ten  millions  sterling,  reduced  to  weight  in  sovereigns,  represents  78  tons, 
12cwt.  1  qr.  141b.  8oz.,  or  for  each  of  the  60  men,  women,  and  children 
released  from  the  clutches  of  King  Theodore  an  expenditure  in  solid  gold 
of  1  ton  6  cwt.  23  lb.  and  1  ox. 
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CAN  THE  GOSPELS  BE  HARMONIZED  P 

1TBUTRJX  ABTICLB. 

Continued  from  paye  345. 

In  resuming  the  inquiry,  we  must  ask — 

3.  How  far  do  the  Gospels,  harmonize  when  they  narrate  the 
same  incidents  P 

As  already  indicated,  in  Many  instances  we  are  indebted  to  one 
writer  for  a  portion  of  the  facts  relating  to  a  particular  inoident,  or 
for  a  section  of  a  particular  discourse,  and  to  another  or  more  than 
cue,  for  our  further  knowledge  of  it;  so  that  only  by  the  union  of 
at  many  narratives  as  exist  do  we  arrive  at  a  full  account.  But  on 
thus  uniting  the  respective  histories,  are  they  always  found  per- 
fectly consistent  with  other  P 

The  first  incident  to  which  we  obtain  more  than  a  single  testi- 
mony is  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  including  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.  To  this  there  is  a  fourfold  witness,  which  completely  bar- 
moosaea — though  Luke  adds  much  to,  and  omits  somewhat  from, 
the  account  of  Matthew — until  the  last  clause,  in  which  Matthew 
makes  the  voice  from  heaven  to  be  addressed  to  John  or  to  the 

rple,  while  Mark  and  Luke  represent  it  as  having  been  intended 
the  Lord  himself. 
In  the  explanation  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  given  by  Mat- 
thew, he  says  that  Herod  intended  to  put  the  forerunner  to  death, 
but  was  afraid  to  do  so  because  of  the  people.  But  Mark  says 
that  Herodias  would  have  killed  John,  only  she  could  not  because 
Herod  feared  John,  observed  him,  heard  him,  and  in  many  things 
obeyed  his  precepts  or  followed  his  advice.  A  comparison  between 
Matthew  and  Mark  upon  the  one  hand,  and  Luke  upon  the  other, 
as  to  their  representations  of  the  call  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  to  a  permanent  disoipleship,  reveals  a  measure  of  discre- 
pancy. According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  saw  Simon  and  Andrew 
easting  a  net  into  the  sea,  and  afterwards  James  and  John  in  a  ship 
with  their  father,  mending  their  nets.  From  Luke,  who  enters 
more  into  detail,  we  find  that  Jesus  saw  two  ships  empty,  for  the 
fishermen  were  washing  their  nets.  He  entered  into  one,  and 
taught  the  people.  Then  the  nets  out  of  Simon's  ship  were  cast 
into  the  sea  with  marvellous  success,  and  James  and  John  were 
called  to  assist.    On  land  all  four  abandoned  their  property  and 
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employment  to  the  care  of  Zebedee  and  the  hired  servants,  and 
thenceforth  followed  Jesus. 

In  the  healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  upon  the  sab- 
bath, Matthew  states  that  the  Pharisees  questioned  Jesus  with  the 
view  to  provoke  discussion ;  while  Matthew  and  Mark  only  affirm 
that  the?  watched  Him,  and  that  when  He  questioned  them  they 
remained  silent. 

According  to  Luke  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  spoken  on  a 
plain,  after  the  descent  from  the  mountain ;  Matthew  and  Mark 
represent  the  Lord  as  having  gone  up  into  a  mountain,  and  there 
appointed  the  twelve  apostles  and  delivered  the  discourse.  I 
believe  this  difference  is  susceptible  of  a  geographical  explanation, 
albeit  a  somewhat  singular  one ;  but  a  more  important  variation  is  in 
the  form  and  number  of  the  Beatitudes,  which  by  Luke  are  given  in 
the  second  person,  by  Matthew  in  the  third,  while  those  to  the 
poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  peacemakers,  are  omitted 
from  the  third  Gospel,  and  the  remainder  appear  with  considerable 
modification.  The  "  woes  "  to  the  rich,  and  full,  and  merry,  and 
honoured  among  men,  are  added.  The  disjointed  portions  which 
Luke  gives  from  the  remainder  of  the  discourse  are  arranged  differ- 
ently, and  the  fine  logical  connection  of  the  whole  as  it  stands  in 
Matthew  is  in  great  part  destroyed.  In  the  healing  of  the  centu- 
rion's servant,  Matthew's  Gospel  represents  the  officer  as  going 
himself  to  Jesus ;  but  in  Luke  the  request,  consistently  with  the 
noble  modesty  displayed  through  the  whole  scene,  is  made  through 
the  elders  of  the  Jews. 

Again,  the  grand  sequence  displayed  in  the  account  and  discourse, 
commencing  with  the  message  from  the  imprisoned  Baptist  respect- 
ing the  actual  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  is  entirely  lost  in  Luke,  who 
only  gives  the  Lord's  words  respectingJohn,  and  the  parable  of  the 
wilful  children  in  the  market-place.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
succession  of  parables  following  that  of  the  sower;  several  are 
omitted  by  M.ark,  all  save  the  first  by  Luke,  while  Matthew's 
account  is  nearly  vet  not  quite  complete.  But,  however,  these 
latter  are  not  actually  discrepancies  in  fact,  though  they  may  truly 
be  called  such  in  thought,  as  a  somewhat  different  aspect  is  given 
to  the  various  passages  by  the  difference  in  their  setting. 

From  Matthew  we  learn  that  there  were  two  demoniacs  in  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  or  Gergesenes,  while  Mark  and  Luke 
speak  only  of  one,  and  their  accounts  are  so  clear  and  circumstan- 
tial as  to  give  the  strong  impression  that  they  have  omitted  no 
point  of  prominence  or  importance.  In  this  case  an  explanation  is 
easy,  as  the  plurality  of  the  demons  might  readily  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction in  the  writer's  mind  of  an  idea  of  plurality  in  the  persons 
also.  Quite  possibly  the  difference  is  due  merely  to  inattention  on 
the  part  of  an  early  copyist,  whose  thoughts  were  unintentionally 
swayed  by  the  predominant  idea  of  plurality. 

The  difference  between  John's  Gospel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  other,  respecting  the  depart 
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tore  of  the  people  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  before 
the  walking  on  the  water,  is  considerable.  John  represents  Jesus 
as  escaping  from  the  multitudes,  who  wished  bj  force  to  make 
Him  king,  and)  they  imply  that  He  sent  them  peaceably  away, 
and  then  quietly  Himself  departed  for  prayer  into  the  mountain 
solitude.  The  lesson  upon  true  greatness  from  a  little  child  is 
represented  by  Matthew  as  originating  in  a  question  put  by  the 
disciples  to  Jesus ;  by  Mark  in  a  dispute  among  themselves,  which 
they  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  when  He  inquired  of  them 
about  it.  Luke  agrees  rather  with  the  latter,  bat  says  nothing  of 
the  question  or  the  silence. 

Matthew  makes  the  scribe  and  another  disciple  offer  to  follow 
Jesus  at  Capernaum  before  stilling  the  storm  and  healing  the 
Oadarene  demoniac ;  Luke  represents  the  incident  as  occurring  on 
the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  Samaritan  villagers  liad 
refused  their  hospitality.  According  to  Matthew  and  Luke  the 
distinct  declaration  as  to  the  sin  of  divorce  is  made  to  the  Pharisees 
themselves ;  but  according  to  Mark,  privately  to  the  disciples.  Mat- 
thew tells  us  that  the  disciples  did  ask  some  further  questions,  evi- 
dently arising  out  of  the  previous  public  declaration,  and  these  ques- 
tions Mark  does  not  notice,  so  that  he  has  almost  certainly  given  the 
wrong  portion  of  the  Teacher's  words  as  those  addressed  to  His 
immediate  followers.  The  anointing  at  Bethany  is  narrated  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John ;  Matthew  and  Mark  name  an  alabaster 
box  of  ointment,  John  a  pound ;  the  former  two  speak  of  the 
anointing  as  upon  the  head;  the  latter,  as  if  by  a  measure  of  con- 
fusion with  the  earlier  anointing  narrated  by  Luke,  speaks  of  it  as 
being  upon  the  feet,  which  Mary  wiped  afterwards  with  her  hair. 
The  question  of  the  scribe  who  spoke  discreetly,  to  the  evident 
pleasure  of  Jesus,  as  we  see  in  Mark,  is  by  Matthew  represented 
as  put  maliciously — "  tempting  Him."  Also,  Luke's  notice  of  this 
questioning  is  confined  to  the  scribe's  approval  of  the  answer  which 
Jesus  had  given  him,  and  appears  as  if  spoken  by  several  after 
hearing  the  words  of  Jesus  respecting  marriage  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. A  comparison  with  Mark  will  show  the  true  reference.  In 
the  account  or  the  Last  Supper,  Matthew  and  Mark  represent  each 
of  the  disciples  as  inquiring  of  Jesus  if  he  would  be  the  traitor. 
Luke  says  that  they  inquired  among  themselves.  John  says  that 
they  looked  upon  one  another,  but  did  not  speak,  until  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  (being  in  fact  himself)  asked,  "  Lord,  who  is 
it  P "  Then  Jesus  indicated  that  it  was  Judas.  In  Matthew's 
account  Judas  had  asked  the  question,  and  was  answered  directly, 
without  reservation  or  hesitation. 

Passing  over  slight  differences  in  the  accounts  of  the  prediction 
and  fact  of  Peter's  denial,  and  of  the  betrayal — also  of  the  death  of 
Judas,  hereafter  to  be  noticed — we  come  to  the  histories  of  the 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  In  Matthew  the  stupe- 
fying potion  offered  to  Jesus  before  the  actual  commencement  of 
His  execution  is  described  as  vinegar  mingled  with  gall ;  in  Mark, 
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a*  wiaa  mingled  with  myrrh.  Aeoordinff  to  Mark  and  Matthew 
the  two  malefactors  joined  in  the  mooherj  of  the  soldier*  and 
people ;  bat  in  Luke  we  find  that  one  moeked,  and  the  other  sjaa 
path i zed  with,  defended,  and  learned  to  lose  and  trust  the  dying 
Redeemer. 

Mark  makes  it  appear  that  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  ether 
women  were  so  afraid  after  what  the y  had  seen  and  heard  at  the 
sepulchre,  that  they  shunned  it  with  haste,  and  told  no  one  what 
had  occurred.  This  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  the  other  these 
writers,  and  gives  the  impression  that  the  women  disobeyed,  im 
their  alarm,  the  injunctions  of  the  angel,  until  Mary  had  aotnaUy  hexw 
self  seen  the  risen  Lord.  From  Matthew  we  should  at  once  sup- 
nose  that  the  ascension  took  plaee  in  Galilee;  or  Bather,  should  not 
know  that  it  occurred  at  all.  Mark  assigns  no  plaee,  bat  naaraies 
it  continuously  with  the  events  at  Jerusalem.  Lake  alone  localises 
it  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  after  Jesus  had  led  the  disciples  as  fiar 
as  Bethany. 

Two  remarks  must  here  be  added.  The  first  is,  that  incidents 
and  teachings  omitted  by  any  one  of  the  first  three  ev 
frequently  appear  in  somewhat  similar  form  in  a  totally  dill 
connection,  so  as  to  giro  a  tolerable  ground  (though  one  I  < 
xnyseli  take,  believing  that  facte  almost  if  not  always  point  stsengiy 
the  other  way,)  for  supposing  that  they  actually  relate  to  the  sense, 
though  the  accounts  have  been  greatly  distorted  and  niispkeesL 
For  instance,  the  anointing  at  Bethany  is  recorded  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  John ;  that  bj  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  only  bf 
Luke ;  and  John's  account  offers  a  point  of  union  between  the  two, 
inasmuch  as  he  (unless  the  fault  Hes  with  careless  early  oopyiste) 
erroneously  states  that  the  feet  of  Jesus  were  anointed  by  Mary. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  in  one  plaee  by Matthew;  in  a  totally 
different  one  by  Luke,  and  with  some  trifling  variations.  The 
denunciation  of  Chorasin  and  the  other  cities  is  thus  made  to  have 
been  uttered  twice.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lamentation 
oyer  Jerusalem;  detailed  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  shown  to  be 
different  from  the  weeping  over  the  city,  inasmuch  as  it  also  is 
recorded  by  the  latter.  In  like  manner,  the  account  of  the  feeding 
of  the  four  thousand  might  have  been  considered  as  aversion  of  the 
true  narrative  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  but  both  ane 
shown  to  be  correct,  inasmuch  as  both  appear  fully  described  in 
Matthew  and  Mark.  Many  of  the  parables,  and  important  pas- 
sages of  our  Lord's  other  teachings,  are  given  in  different  places 
by  Matthew  and  Luke.  I  believe  that  most,  though  perhaps  net 
all,  were  actually  repeated  twice ;  that  they  do  not,  in  consequence 
appear  twice  is  due  to  the  educational  purpose  for  which  the  histories 
were  written,  the  thought  of  a  complete  biography  not  having  been 
entertained,  or  at  any  rate  its  production  not  attempted.  But  the 
mention  of  this  possibility  of  further  alteration  and  displacement 
was  needful  to  the  fair  presentation  of  the  whole  facts  with  whkh 
our  inquiry  is  concerned. 
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This  applies  also  to  the  second  remark,  that  in  punning  the 
parallelism  of  Christ's  discourses  we  find  parts  of  them  wanting  (as 
I  consider),  even  to  the  fullest  account,  say  that  of  Matthew,  sop- 
plied  from  a  meagre  and  disjointed  abstract,  such  as  we  sometimeB 
find  in  Luke.  For  instance,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  jive  the 
words  of  Christ  respecting  the  sin  of  divorcement.  Matthew  and 
Mark  agree  closely,  but  Luke  omits  the  first  four  verses  in  their 
account*,  which  are  followed  by  the  express  condemnation  of  the  prac- 
tice. He  gives  that  condemnation  likewise  ;  but  instead  of  the  four 
Terses  which  precede  it  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  has  three  of  has 
own.  In  my  view,  these  should  be  inserted  between  the  finr 
others  and  the  conclusion,  and  the  seven  together  form  the  com* 
plete  representation  of  the  Lord's  words.  But  it  may  be  otherwise, 
and  these  three  be  really  the  representatives  of  the  other  four, 
altered  in  the  course  of  their  transmission  to  Luke,  and  now  show- 
ing very  little  trace  of  their  originals.  The  oases  in  which  this  is 
possible  are  exceedingly  few. 

The  total  amount  of  discrepancy  between  the  two,  or  more,  ac- 
counts which  we  have  of  a  large  portion  of  the  life  and  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  singularly  small  (although  by  no  means  every  in- 
stance of  it  has  been  quoted),  when  we  take  into  account  the  great 
number  of  minute  facts  which  have  thus  been  recorded— several, 
at  least,  with  each  incident  of  the  sacred  story.  But  is  this  com- 
parative freedom  from  contradiction  evidence  of  a  more  than 
kuman  memory,  and  mind  active  in  the  preparation  and  unification 
of  these  various  records  ?  I  think  not.  On  the  principle  before 
urged,  a  Divine  Mind  would  have  all  the  facts  before  it  in  their 
exactness,  and,  in  a  straightforward  account,  presenting  to  man  the 
important  and  striking  facts  connected  with  the  Hfe  of  the  Saviour, 
central  ideas  rather  than  accidental  side-circumstances,  as  I  may 
cell  them,  would  be  presented.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Judas,  for  instance,  no  truly  intelligent  mind  wishing  to  present 
the  actual  cause,  would  choose  such  a  non-essential  matter  as  Luke 
has  done,  upon  the  harmonizing  theory  which,  by  sheer  force,  as  it 
were,  brings  together  the  opposite  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
by  the  supposition  that  the  traitor  hung  himself  over  a  precipice, 
and  that  the  body  afterwards  fell  headlong  over  the  rocks,  as  the 
latter  describes.  The  only  honest  explanation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  admission  that  two  distinct  traditions  of  the  event 
had  gone  abroad,  and  that  each  has  found  place  in  the  Gospels.  If 
the  human  mind  would  not  thus  choose  extraneous  instead  of 
leading  and  significant  facts,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a 
Divine  Intelligence  would  not  do  so.  If  it  could,  an  actual  choice, 
from  its  definite  infallible  knowledge  of  mystifying  circumstances, 
must  have  been  made  and  communicated  to  the  mind  of  Luke  for 
the  perplexing  of  inquirers  into  historical  consistency  and  the 
nature  of  inspiration.  In  other  words,  provision  has,  with  full 
consciousness,  been  made  to  lead  men  astray  in  their  search  for 
indications  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  these  histories. 
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In  our  inquiries  thai  far,  then,  we  hare  found  such  a  measure 
of  disagreement,  or  lack  of  harmony,  between  the  four  Gospels  a* 
effectually  to  overthrow,  and  perhaps  even  destroy,  the  oommon 
theory  of  a  verbal  inspiration  ;  it  certainly  preclude*  the  complete 
substantiation  of,  the  mere  limited  hypothesis  <ofsm  inspiration  as  to 
their  intellectual  form,  and  the  selection  of  the  incidents  and  par- 
ticulars which  they  record.  But  certainly  the  agreement  is  already 
seen  to  be  such  as  at  least  to  prove  that  the  narrators  were  honest 
and  sympathetic  men,  very  unwilling  to  obtrude  any  mention  of 
themselves,  with  thoughts  wholly  absorbed  in  ths  teaching*  and 
character  of  their  Great  Master,  telling  His  iriitorr  as  it  struck 
them  and  in  such  a  manner  as  they  were  able.  This  naturally 
includes  that  they  would,  as  men  of  ordinary  intelligence,  be  some* 
what  influenced  in  what  they  wrote  by  the  position  of  their  intended 
readers,  and  the  particular  purpose  which  they  had  in  view. 

4.  But  how  far  do  the  Gospels  agree  in  their  presentation  of  the 
Person  whom  they  set  forth  P 

Matthew  begins1  the  history  of  Jesus  with  the  assertion  of  His 
superhuman  birth,  and  an  account  of  some  of  the  celestial  testimo- 
nies which  accompanied  it.  These  are  connected  with  the  ancient 
prophecies  by  the  assertion  that  the  Holy  Child  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  vet,  through  the  treacherous  intentions  of  Herod  and 
the  fear  inspired  by  the  character  of  Aronelous,  beeame  a  denizen 
of  Nazareth,  and  was  called  a  Naararene.  Ths  mission  of  the  fore- 
runner, the  consecrating  baptism,  with  it&new  witness  from  heaven; 
the  temptation,  the  miraculous  works,  the  teachings*  the  appoint- 
ment of  apostles,  the  institution  of  a  permanent  rite  in  His  own 
remembrance  as  a  bond  of  union  between  His  followers  and  a 
quickener  of  their  affection  towards  Himself,  the  betrayal,  the 
condemnation,  the  erueifhrion,  and  death,  the  witness  of  creation, 
and  the  triumphant  resurrection,  constitute,  together  with  the 
grand  all-embracing  commission  to  the  disciples,  the  -continuation 
and  completion  of  a  life  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  elevation 
and  glory  of  its  divine  beginning. 

Mark  says  nothing  of  the  higher  origin  of  Jesus,  but  be  connects 
Him  with  the  forerunner,  and  is  careful  to  record  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  aud  the  Father's  accompanying  words  of  appro* 
bat  ion.  The  temptation,  the  missionary  labours,  the  precepts,  and 
exhortations,  the  miracles,  the  choice  of  special  companions  tor 
present' instruction  and  future  work,  the  ordination  or  the  Lord's 
supper,  the  betrayal,  sentence,  sufferings,  and  death,  the  super- 
natural  -darkness,  the  resurrection,  the  final  charge  to  His  followers, 
and  (wbat  Matthew  does  not  mention)  the  ascension  into  heaven, 
form  an  harmonious  and  ascending  series,  which  rally  corresponds 
with  that  of  Matthew.- '     ■     ■    '• 

J  Ltfko  records' the  tnrfraouions  birth  of  John  us  well  as  that  of 
Jesus,  and  the  supernatural  witnesses  by  which  each' was  accom- 
panied and  emphasized;   and  likewise  gives  an  account  of  the 
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teaching,  works,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the 
Lord,  which  wholly  agrees  in  character  with  that  of  Mark. 

In  the  Gospel  by  John,  written  most  probably  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  three,  we  should  certainly  not  expect  to  find  much 
parallelism  with  them,  bat  rather  new  matter ;  yet,  in  many 
instances,  it  exists,  and  in  the  character  portrayed,  and  in 
the  Saviour's  words  and  works,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion, the  figure  is  evidently  copied  with  fidelity  from  the  same 
original. 

fiat  a  difference  in  the  representation  of  the  Lord's  move- 
ments and  teachings  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
four  narratives.  A  pause  for  examination  into  these  will  be 
of  use. 

As  to  the  movements  of  Jeans  with  regard  to  locality,  following 
the  best  parallelism  I  have  been  able  with  honesty  to  construct,  the 
following  outline  may  be  presented.  The  baptism  and  departure 
into  the  wilderness  are  found  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;  the 
departure  into  Galilee,  through  Cana  to  Capernaum,  in  John  alone ; 
the  return  to  Galilee,  and  the  preaching  circuit  there,  in  the  four — 
Luke  only  giving  the  incidents  at  Nazareth,  John  only  that  at  Cana, 
Matthew  and  Luke  only  mentioning  the  residence  at  Capernaum, 
though  Mark  evidently  implies  it.  The  same  circuit  is  again  re- 
ferred to  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  fresh  incidents  are 
S'ven.  The  departure  into  a  desert  place  is  mentioned  by  the  same, 
'atthew  alone  indicating  that  it  was  by  sea.  Matthew  and  Mark 
?>eak  of  the  return  to  Capernaum,  which  is  also  implied  by  Luke, 
he  visit  to  Jerusalem,  during  which  the  healing  at  Bethesda  took 
place,  is  named  by  John,  and  the  incidents  of  the  disciples  gather- 
ing corn  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  Jesus  restoring  the  paralytic  hand, 
as  given  by  the  other  three,  are  probably  to  be  placed  under  it  both 
chronologically  and  locally.  The  withdrawal  to  the  sea  (of  Galilee), 
the  departure  into  the  mountain  upon  whioh  the  great  sermon  was 
delivered,  and  the  return  to  Capernaum,  are  included  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  A  visit  to  Nain  is  shown  in  Luke;  another 
circuit  in  Matthew  and  Luke ;  a  return  to  Capernaum  is  next  im- 
plied, not  definitely  expressed,  in  the  three  Gospels ;  the  departure 
oy  sea  to  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  in  the  same ;  the  return 
thence  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  understood 
from  Matthew.  The  latter  writer  again  names  the  circuit  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  intended  as  a  part,  and  a  renewed  visit  to  Nazareth 
is  indicated  by  him,  and  also  by  Mark,  while  in  Luke  it  is  plainly 
to  be  presumed.  After  the  sending  forth  of  the  twelve  disciples, 
recorded  by  the  three,  a  renewed  journey  through  the  cities  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  himself  is  recorded  by  Matthew.  Another  crossing 
of  the  sea  is  named  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  and  implied  in 
Luke,  and  the  return  in  the  first-named  three.  A  journey  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  is  next  set  down  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  as  also  is  the  return  through  Decapolis  to  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
The  next  notice  is  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  of  a  visit  by  ship  to 
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Magdala,  or  Dalmanutha ;  and  again  a  departure  to  the  side  from 
which  the  company  had  started.  The  same  two  record  a  visit  to 
Bethsaida,  and  the  town  of  Csesarea  Philippi;  and  after  that  they 
and  Luke  name  the  departure  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
The  return  to  whence  they  had  started  for  the  mountain,  and  a 
temporary  sojourn  in  Galilee,  are  indicated  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
who  also  mention  another  visit  to  Capernaum.  John's  account 
corresponds  so  far  as  regards  Galilee ;  but  as  he  does  not  give  the 
words  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  that  city  is  not  separately  distin- 

§'uished.  Luke  and  John  then  join  in  indicating  a  journey  to 
erusalem,  which  Luke  shows  to  have  been  through  the  midst  of 
Galilee  and  Samaria ;  thence  to  Bethany  and  the  Mount  of  Olives 
is  recorded  by  Luke :  then  to  Bethabara  and  back  to  Bethany,  and 
to  the  "  city  called  Ephraim/'  by  John.  A  number  of  unlocalized 
teachings  and  works  then  intervene  in  Matthew  and  Luke;  but 
Matthew  and  Mark  join  in  bringing  the  Lord  to  Judea  beyond 
Jordan;  and  harmonize  with  Luke,  who  states  that  He  came 
through  cities  and  villages,  teaching,  and  journeying  to  Jerusalem. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  again  mention  the  going  up  to  the  holy 
city,  and  the  passing  through  Jericho  upon  the  way.  Bethany 
comes  next  noted  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  ;  then  Bethphage 
and  the  Mount  or  Olives  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;  and 
finally,  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  distinctly  recorded  by  the 
whole  four.* 

How  do  the  four  books  agree  as  to  the  works  and  teachings  of 
Christ  P 

By  each  of  the  four  historians  Jesus  is  represented,  fully  and 
clearly,  as  possessed  of  and  exercising  a  supernatural  power  over 
the  entire  domain  of  natural  forces,  and  over  the  physical  and 
mental  nature  of  man.  All  unite  in  narrating  instances  of  Hi* 
raising  the  actually  dead  to  life,  and  the  fact  of  His  own  resurrec- 
tion. The  stilling  of  the  storm  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee  is  given  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  the  incident  of  His  walking  upon 
the  water  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John.  The  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  has  been  set  do*  n  by  the  four — also  the  giving  of  sight 
to  the  blind.  The  control  over  fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  and  other 
infirmities  is  repeatedly  asserted  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
The  mysterious  appearances  to  the  disciples  are  mentioned  by  Luke 
and  John.  The  authority  exercised  over  demons,  and  their  being 
cast  out  of  the  bodies  and  from  the  minds  of  the  possessed*,  have 
been  amply  witnessed  to  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  ,, 

And  just  as  they  harmonize  in  setting  Jesus  forth  as  possessed 


*  The  foregoing  will  show  how  utterly  wide  of  the  fact  is  B.  N.'s  1 
tfcn  of  an  "  active,  restless,  peregrinatorv,  bustling "  Christ  being  charac- 
teristic of  Mark's  Gospel.  Matthew  gives  most  movement,  Luke  next> 
then  Mark,  and  John  least.  In  Matthew  and  Luke  this  is  hidden  to 
a  cursory  glance  (such  as  the  u higher  criticism"  too  often  contents- 
itself  with),  by  the  much  larger  proportion  of  other  matter! 
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of  a  Divine  power,  they  also  unite  in  showing  Him  as  a  divine 
Teacher,  manifestly  speaking  with  authority,  and  from  a  far  higher 
than  human  plane  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  In  each  of 
the  four  writings  He  is  shown  to  claim  a  special  relationship  to 
God,  while  in  John's  this  is  emphasized  into  unity  and  equality. 
In  the  four  He  accepts  the  acknowledgment  by  the  disciples  and 
others  of  His  peculiar  Sonship  to  the  Almighty,  and  repeatedly 
asserts  it  Himself.  In  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  He  distinctly 
exercises  the  prerogative  of  the  divine  Ruler  in  forgiving  sin— or  at 
least  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  forgiven ;  and  this  is  likewise  fully 
implied  in  the  teachings  which  John  reiterates  of  eternal  life  and 
blessedness  to  be  found  in  Him  alone.  The  purpose  for  which  He 
came  into  the  world,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  and  the  fulness 
and  freeness  of  His  invitations,  are  prominent  in  each.  So  are  also 
the  transcendent  importance  of  the  life  to  come,  and  the  compara- 
tive inferiority  of  the  present.  The  need  for  salvation — entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  necessary  for  all — is  strongly 
implied ;  and  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  show  the  great  Teacher  as 
emphatically  proclaiming  repentance  and  sincerity  of  purpose  to 
be  pure  and  holy  as  the  means  of  preparation  for  that  kingdom. 
John  does  not  mention  repentance,  but  presents  Jesus  as  insisting 
upon  a  spiritual  birth  from  above  and  belief  in  Himself  as  the  re- 
quisites for  eternal  life ;  while  He  insists  upon  proof  of  the  reality 
of  these  by  corresponding  works.  As  already  stated,  John  enters 
more  into  the  spirit  of  man,  or  rather  represents  the  Lord  as  doing 
so,  than  into  exterior  conduct ;  for  the  latter,  after  all,  is  but  the 
product  of  the  former.  And  as  this  apostle  wrote  in  all  proba- 
bility with  the  other  three  Gospels  before  him,  we  need  not  seek 
for  any  uniformity  of  actual  teachings  between  what  he  records 
and  the  accounts  given  by  the  others.  But  against  the  practical 
part  of  the  teachings  recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  may 
at  once  be  set  the  repeated  exhortations  to  loving  obedience, 
through  perfect  union  in  spirit  with  Christ  and  God,  of  which  the 
beloved  disciple's  history  is  replete. 

A  full  enumeration  or  even  outline  of  the  parallelism  of  teaching 
between  the  four  Gospels  must  not  now  be  given,  but  only  the 
result.  We  find  that,  notwithstanding  some  diversity— which  is 
very  great — in  the  case  of  John's  Gospel — between  the  four  narra- 
tives with  regard  to  the  actual  teachings  and  works  recorded,  there 
is  none  as  to  their  spirit,  and  none  as  to  the  Person  whom  each 
endeavours  to  represent.  He  was  evidently  historical  for  a  being 
so  lifted  above  humanity,  and  yet  so  truly  human ;  so  symmetrical 
and  complete,  so  simply  and  gloriously  God-like;  teaching,  too, 
a  doctrine  harmonious,  perfect,  grand,  as  His  own  nature,  such  as 
fully  meets  man's  wants,  coincides  in  every  particular  with  the  re* 

Suirements  and  experiences  of  man's  mind  and  heart,  giving  that 
octrine  shape  in  a  plan  of  action  and  organization  of  influence 
completely  adapted  to  and  continuous  with  all  the  principles  which 
moral  and  intellectual  science  have  shown  to  govern  the  phenomena 
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of  individual  and  collective  life,*  so  far  as  these  are  met  and 
affected  by  the  penetrating  and  diffusive  influence  of  religion  upon 
the  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  nature  of  man :— for  a  being 
like  that  we  have  presented  in  these  narratives  is  beyond  the 
power  even  of  genius  to  conceive,  and  much  more  to  picture  with 
the  inimitable  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  self  which  oharae* 
tcrize  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists.  Either  there  must  have 
been  one  historical,  actually  existing  Christ,  or  there  must  have 
been  four  Christs,  whom  the  world  Knew  little  or  nothing  of,  to 
draw  the'  fourfold  picture  of  the  perfect  ideal  of  superhuman  know- 
ledge, dignity,  and  love  which  we  huve  learned  to  adore  and  follow 
aft  the  Christ  of  God. 

Some  alleged  points  of  contraction  must  not,  however,  be 
parsed  without  notice. 

The  auti ceremonialism  and  snti  Sabbatarianism  of  Jesus,  even 
in  Mntthew*a  portraiture,  i#— if  anything,  more  there  than  elee- 
wlicre— tio  strongly  pronounced  and  intelligently  based  as  tt  once 
to  show  that  He  was  lifted  far  above  all  merely  Jewish  prejudices 
and  modes  of  thought*  H  si  fed  to  the  Pharisees  has  ofben  been 
quoted  aft  a  leading  attribute  of  the  Christ  of  the  first  Gospel.  It 
is  quite  true  that  this  represents  the  great  Teacher  as  again  and 
again  returning  to  the  subject of  their  hypocrisy  and  traditionalism, 
and  often  denouncing  them  in  term*  of  the  strongest  reprobation. 
Bnt  this  is  nut  peculiar  to  Matthew.  Luke  gives  almost  as  many 
such  parages  as  Matt  how  and  Mark  is  not  far  short  of  Luke  in 
this  respect!  Five,  eight,  and  ten  may  be  taken  as  their  approxi- 
mate proportions,  and  these  mi  in  hers  also  roughly  represent  the 
different  degree?  in  whieh  the  same  irriters  record  the  sayings  and 
discourses  of  the  Lord.  Again,  Matthew  is  speaking  directly  to  the 
Jew*,  and  the  prominence  given  to  I  his  aspect  of  Christ's  teachings 
in  his  pages  is  but  natural,  seeing  that  they  were  brought  into  con- 
tinual com  muni  cation  in  their  daily  life  with  the  pretensions  and 
self-righteous,  and  often  barely -hypocritical,  religiousness  of  these 
leaders  of  the  people.  Also,  something  of  the  kind  might  fairly 
have  been  expected  in  Matthew,  for,  as  a  u  publican,"  his  early  ex- 
perience of  Pharisaic  contempt  and  hatred  was  in  all  probability  a 
bitter  one.  And  since  a  hollow  ceremonialism  and  traditionalism 
arc,  after  hypocrisy,  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  spiritual  life*  it  is 
not  to  ba  wondered  at,  but  rather  to  be  looked  for,  that  Christ's 
wisdom,  and  love  of  virtue  and  of  the  souls  of  men,  led  Him  to 
denounce  them  so  strongly,  both  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  persons 
who  manifested  them  most  prominently  and  dangerously  before 
Hi?  hearers* 

In  aeeting  for  corresponding  passages  in  John's  Gospel  we  see — 
that  the  character  assigned  to  the  Pharisees  therein  is  exactly  such 
as  they  bear  in  the  other  histories,  fitted  to  call  forth  all  the  indig- 

*  "  Eoce  Homo "  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  magnificent  development  of  this 
and  the  foregoing  ideas,  and  as  such,  a  worthy  addition  to  the  great  works 
of  Christian  apologetics. 
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nation  of  One  who  knew  that  sincerity  and  spirituality  were  the 
onlj  bases  of  true  worth  and  worship.  He  has  not,  however,  re* 
corded  the  rebukes  administered  to  these  professed  religionists— 
probably  because  they  were. already  known  through  the  other 
three  narratives,  and  also  because  of  his  peculiar  selection  of  the 
passages  of  keen  censure  addressed  to  the  Jew*  in  general,  for  the 
son  of  nnbelief,  which  is  the  root  of  all  hypocrisy,. and  which  led 
them  ignorantly  to  cling  to  the  mere  traditional  observance  of  the 
law. 

Against  the  supposed  splenetic,  vit  ape  rati  ve  Censor  of  the  first  Gos- 
pel fa  aet  the  gentle  loving  Shepherd  of  the  la#t,  xud  they  are  held 
to  be  historically  irreconcilable.  But  the  Censor  spoke  the  inimi- 
table words  of  invitation,  unsurpassed  by  any  which  John  has  re- 
corded, "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  aud  are  heavy  laden* 
and  I  will  give  yon  rear."  His  lips  uttered  thu  iu  Love  your 
enemies^  l«le*a  them  that  curae  you,,f  which,  with  his  own  character 
and  example,  nre  trans  forming  the  world.  It  was  He  who  wept 
aver  the  loretieeti  doom  of  the  holy  city,  who  Method  the  little 
ones*  '*  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heave  n,pp  who  cried  in  bitter 
grief,  f  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem."  And  the  Christ  of  John"*  Gospel 
all  gentleness  and  inorcy,  could  hold  many  and  sharp  disputations 
with  the  Jews,  speaking  plainly  to  them,  denouncing  their  un- 
belief, snd  uttering  their  condemnation  :  **  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil ;"  H  Ve  believe  uo\,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  siieeo;" 
**  Yo  therefore  hear  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God;"  "  Ye  snail 
seek  me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sins/1  J  t  is  quite  true,  however* 
that  the  pen  tie  nef  a  and  companion  largely  predominate  in  John's 
Gospel.  This  may  be  explained  fully,  even  of  the  Christ  of 
Matthew,  inasmuch  as  it  was  John's  purpose  to  present,  at  the 
later  period  when  he  wrote,  the  higher  principles  and  deeper 
expositions  of  divine  truth  which  the  Lord  hud  uttered.  He 
strikes  more  deeply  at  the  root*  of  sin  and  unbelief,  in  the  public 
words  which  He  records ;  but  his  chief  additions  c  jiisiat  of  Christ's 
private  instructions  to  individuals,  and  to  the  disciples,  in  which 
patience,  fulness,  knowledge,  and  love  are  *&onftly  and  divinely 
manifest*  In  fact,  the  two  attribute*— of  meekness  and  tenderness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  capacity  for  at  era  indignation  on  the  other 
—are  needful  to  a  complete  and  Godlike  nature,  and  if  one  were 
absent  the  Christ  would  be  imperfect  and  unreal,  But  if  a  special 
character  oould  be  attributed  to  each  of  the  Ki -uu^elists  it  would 
be  powerless  to  destroy  their  historical  veracity,  or  our  belief  in 
the  actual  existence  of  the  On*  original,  1hj^iu*o  the  Divine  Beinp 
upon  whom  they  guard  must  of  necessity  be  many  -sided  in  His 
greatness  and  beyond  the  full  comprehan&wn  of  the  narrow  facul- 
ties of  man.  An  observer  can  only  take  particular  note  of — or 
•  rather,  will  only  be  sped  ally  Impressed  by— that  manifestation  in 
another  which  most  corresponds  to  or  comes  into  contact  with  his 
iown  character.  So  if  the  denunciations  in  Matthrw  had  been 
still  more  prominent,  if  the  gentleness  set  forth  by  John  had  been 
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unbroken  by  a  moment's  indignation,  the  contrasted  witness  of  the 
two  could  legitimately  and  intelligently  be  taken  together  as  giving 
a  truer  record  than  one  alone. 

6.  Poes,  then,  this  degree  of  harmony  involve  a  special  inspira- 
tion for  the  writers  of  the  Gospel  P  On  the  face  of  it  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  examine  into  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  respective  portraitures  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  their  connection  with  the  purpose  for  which  each 
Gospel  was  composed.  This  would,  of  course,  be  to  institute  again 
a  comparison,  the  results  of  which  have  been  already  given,  and 
which  led  us  to  the  belief  that  a  common  human  and  almost  capri- 
cious discretion  had  been  allowed  in  the  selection  by  each  writer 
of  the  incidents  and  teachings  narrated.  Repetition  is  unnecessary, 
and  but  little  addition  can  be  made,  for  there  are  no  features  of 
our  Lord's  character  which  are  peculiar  to  one  or  more  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  but  a  complete  outline  is  common  to  them  all.*  The  setting 
and  filling  up  are  somewhat  different,  because  of  differences  in  the 
purposes  of  the  respective  histories ;  but  no  more  can  be  said  than  this. 
Greater  prominence  is  given  to  particular  aspects  by  Matthew  and 
John ;  by  Matthew  to  the  practical  teaching,  as  bearing  upon  the 
purity  and  nobleness  of  life  in  the  world ;  by  John  to  the  deeper  teach- 
ing, which  dealt  with  the  inner  being  of  man,  the  aspect  of  his  soul 
towards  God  and  Christ.  Mark  gives  ? ery  little  of  one  or  the  other, 
yet  neither  is  wholly  absent.  He  trusts  to  the  winning  and  teach- 
ing power  of  the  Lord's-  actions ;  his  conduct  towards  those  around 
'  him  rather  than  to  his  words.  Luke's  account  includes  more  of  the 
hortative  than  Mark's,  but  not  so  much  as  those  of  Matthew  or 
John.  It  has  no  special  character  of  its  own,  though  it  adds  much 
to  the  recorded  words  of  Jesus,  There  is  quite  as  much  breadth 
and  universality  in  the  Christ  of  Matthew  as  in  the  Cbriet  of  Mark 
or  Luke,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mark  wrote  for 
the  Gentiles  particularly,  and  Luke  for  the  unrestricted  church. 
This  unlimited  inofasiveoess  of  love  and  purpose  becomes  more 
manifest  in  John ;  but  it  is  in  company  with  other  great  truths 
which*  for  comprehensible  reasons,  he  alone  of  the  four  writers  has 
presented  fully.    ' 

As  to  the  bearing  of  these  variations,  such  as  they  are,  upon  the 
question  of  inspiration,  it  at  e»ce  appears  that  there  k  no  such 
adaptation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  divine  Son  is  presented  to  the 

*  B<  N.'a  hasty  genetalizationt  are  shown  by  such  a  careful  and  detailed 
comparison  aa  X  have  endeavoured  to  make,  to  possess  no  further  value  than, 
their  imaginatiFe  and  epigrammatic  cleverness.  In  addition  to  what  is  aaid 
in  the  text  bearing  upon  his  asstrtions,  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the 
force  and  terseness  attributed  to  Mark's  Gospel  either  do  not  exist  or  are 
shared  with  Matthew  and  Luke.  It  it  the  shortest  Gospel,  it  is  true,  but 
this  is  the  result  of  omission,  not  of  condensation.  In  the  narrative  of  any 
particular  occurrence  or  discourse,  which  Mark  has  in  common  with  Mat- 
thew or  Luke,  hia  account  is  usually  longest,  though  often  it  is  certain,  more 
living,  more  full  of  action,  than  the  others. 
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various  sections  of  believers  for  whom  the  Gospels  were  originally 
written  as  to  excite  the  thought  of  a  higher  than  human  judgment 
presiding  over  their  arrangement  and  composition.  On  the  other  side, 
the  matchless  simplicity,  the  evident  sympathy  and  understanding 
with  which  their  authors  wrote,  their  self  suppression,  their  perfect 
impartiality  towards  each  other  and  those  around  them,  and  ftie 
total  absence  of  any  attempt  to  exaggerate  or  show  off  the  inci- 
dents, however  majestic  and  important,  occurring  in  their  narra- 
tives, tend  to  prove  that  we  do  not  owe  the  Gospels  to  human 
agency  alone. 

While  in  the  higher  historical  sense  the  Gospels  fully  harmonize, 
they  fail  to  do  so,  as'  we  have  seen  in  many  particulars,  and  so  pre- 
sent contradictions  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  Divine  mind. 
They  show  wide  differences  in  their  choice  of  facto  for  record* 
which  indicate  no  plan  upon  which  the  selection  has  been  made, 
except  after  the  roughest  kind,  such  as  the  commonest  intelligence 
could  not  fail  to  form  when  even  the  least  outline  of  a  purpose  had 
been  conceived.  And  now  we  see  that  there  is  no  such,  variation, 
and  no  such  agreement  as  to  indicate  a  divine  mind  directing  their 
arrangement.  , .  .  , 

How  are  these  two  conclusions  to  be  harmonized  P  Thar*  is  an 
inspiration,  but  it  lb  not  that.  It  ma  be  felt  belter  than  it  can  be 
denned.  But  it  may  be  broadly  indicated  as  that  condition  of  the 
historians  and  apostles  W  which  they  were  placed  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  taught,  them  to  comprehend  and  enter  into  the  nature  of 
Christ  and  Jtifl  work,  brought  their  souls  into  direct  harmony 
with  His  and  with  the  Father**  will,  and  enabled  them  thereby, 
with  the  quiet  steadfast  enthusiasm  of  too ae  who  knew  and  followed 
the  truth  itself,  to  calmly  and  intelligently  record  what  they  knew 
for  the  edification  and  use  of  men  around  them ;  that  the«e  also 
might  be  brought  to  look  upon  the  Divine  Being  portrayed  with 
a  clear  comprehension  of  His  character,  purposes,  and  dignity,  and 
'  His  claims  upon  the  lore  and  allegiance  of  every  heart.  Its  source 
was  thus  twofold :  sympathy  of  spirit  with  the  great  and  glorious 
plan  of  redemption,  and  perfect  honesty  and  nobility  of  soul,  given 
(to  a  degree  removed  in  strength  only,  not  in  kind,  from  that  in 
which  these  are  imparted  to  all  who  aeek  them)  by  the  enlighten* 
ing  and  sanctifying  Spirit;  and  adoring  enthusiastic  affection  for 
the  Divine  Saviour  whom  they  had  known  and  followed  upon 
earth,  and  now  knew  to  be  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  who 
would  be  ever  present  with  thein  in  all  their  labours  and  trials. 
John  appears  to  have  shared  it  most  fully  \  to  him  seems  given  a 
deeper  insight  into  spiritual  truth  and  into  the  nature  of  Christ 
and  God  than  is  shown  by  any  of  the  others,  and  perhaps  by  any 
New  Testament  writer  except  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Thus  inspired  with  human  memories,  and  powers,  and  impeffee* 

fcions,  with  human  limitations  of  intelligence,  taet,  and  culture, 

they  wrote  the  four  histories  of  the  Lord  ;  aud  the  harmony  of  the 

'  separate  representations  of  Hia  unique  character,  and  the  reality 
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which  breathes  through  all  are  such,  that  by  a  consideration  of 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  media  through  which  He  is  seen,  our 
conceptions  of  the  force  and  fulness  of  His  influence,  and  our 
ideas  of  the  striking  glory  of  His  life  are  immensely  elevated  and 
strengthened,  and  thus  the  foundations  of  our  hope  in  Him  as  the 
ever-living  and  triumphant  Saviour  become  increasingly  more 
rational  and  sure. 

The  writer  has  hearty  sympathy  with  the  central  conceptions  of 
the  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  trath,  and  feels  it  to  be  a 
solemn  fact  that  only  by  union  of  the  affections  and  -will  to  Christ 
are  oneness  wish  the  Divine  Father,  and  true  safety  and  happiness, 
possible  to  any  soul ;  but  to  bim  at  least  these  doctrines,  and  all  his 
most  cherished  hopes,  depend,  not  upon  an  assumed  infallibility  of 
tihe  words  of  Scripture,  or  the  supernatural  veracity  and  origin  of 
its  narratives,  but  solely  upon  the  historic  fairness  and  truthfulness 
with  which  it  presents  the  bring  picture  of  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  approved  by  happy  ex- 
perience of  the  rich  grace  with  which  the  invitation  and  promise 
nave  been  fulfilled  to  hin>*-*"  Gome  onto  Me,  and  1  will  give  thee 
rest." 

Qtmedry.  W. 

ATFIBHATIYf   BBPLT. 

Thi  ideaof  a  lateral, actual, chronological, and  theological  harmony 
of  the  Gospele  has  probably  never  been  entertained  by  any  person 
possessed  of  the  power  of  ordinary  thought.  Such  an  absolute 
joining  together  of  passage  with  passage,  and  fitting  in  of  phrase 
to  phrase,  such  a  collocation  and  collection  of  facta,  acta,  events, 
and  sayings,  would  infallibly  suggest  collusion  and  combined  decep- 
tion. The  Christian  church  has  never  taught  anything  like  this. 
It  has  never  gone  farther  than  to  deckre  that  as  to  the  purport  of 
the  whole,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  among  the  Evangelists ; 
and  that— in  regard  to  the  main  elements  of  gospel  faith— the 
eternal  Sonahip,  earthly  birth,  holy  life,  beneficent  activity,  sympa- 
thetic character,  exemplary  dutifulness,  sacrificial  death,  glorious 
resurrection,  celestial  ascension,  and  the  matchless  doctrines  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  $  the  Scriptures  contributed  to  mankind  a  record 
which  possessed  all  the  requisite  harmony  whioh  'characterises 
trustworthy  evidence.  That  these  should  fit  in  link  to  Hnk  and 
particle  to  particle  is  a  foolish,  demand,  and  to  propose  to  affirm 
that  such  a  harmony  as  that  existed  among,  and  was  traceable  in, 
the  Gospels  Is  only  to  lay  open  to  attack  the  unassailable  arsenal  of 
the  Church.  That  they  form  an  existent  whole  and  a  consistent 
whole  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

We  possess  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  such  as  any  one  may  make 
easily  tor  himself  by  purchasing  two  copies  of  the  Gospels  like  these 
which  are  issued  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge."  On  becoming  possessed  of  these  we  took  a  blank  book, 
and  ruling  it  with  two  columns  on  the  left  for  notes  of  Time  and 
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Place,  we  arranged  columns  for  each  of  the  four  Evangelists  in 
order ;  and  on  the  right  margin  left  *  wide  space  for  annotating 
remarks  and  jottings,  upon  coincidences  with  the  sacred  narrative  in 
secular  history.  This  neing  dose*  the  Gospels  were  out  up  in  sec- 
tions, and  the  several  verses  of  each  Evangelist  hearing  on  the 
several  topics  as  they  arose,  were  pasted  into  the  columns  allotted 
to  each  author. 

Section  I.  is  prqftttorif~til\  the  •ministry  of  John. 

II,  Christ's  childhood  and  youth— till  his  baptism. 

HI.  The  ministry  of  Chris*  till  John's  death. 

IV.  The  Lord'*  ministry  till  the  institution  of  His  memorial 
ordmanee-^the  Eucharist. 

Y.  Our  Lord's  betrayal,  trial,  and  passion. 
^  YI.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  His  appearances  to  His 
disciples. 

,  YII.  Sabbatic.— The  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  mission  of  His 
apostles  as  the  Church. 

When  this  Consensus  of  evidence  ir  read,  it  leaves  on  the  mind 
an  impressien  of  martfellous  unity  and  completeness  such  as  few 
could  imagine  who  have  not  absolutely  put  the  matter  to  the  proof. 

I  feel  convinced  that  if  E.  N.  were  to  set  himself  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  to  the  maturing  of  such  a  diatessaron,  he  would  find 
his  scruples  quite  vanish  and  forsake  him.  It  is  the  cursory  and 
disjointed  chapter  by  chapter  perusal  of  the  Gospels  that  causes  so 
many  to .  imagine  that  it  wants  oonseeutiveness  and  harmony  ; 
indeed,  if  E.  N.  would  think  of  it»  he  would  see  in  this  one  fact  that 
that  book  has  been  exposed  to  a  style  of  division  and  perusal,  which 
would  destroy  the  efficacy  and  associative  unity  of  any  boot,  and 
entirely  prevent  it  from  being  understood,  a  great  evidence  of  the 
Divineness  of  the  Scriptures. 

Bat  we  have  not  to  argue  the  question  of  the  inspiration  and 
the  immutability  of  the  Gospels ;  we  have  only  to  direct  attention 
to  the  one  practical  matter,  Can  tike  Gospels  be  harmonised  ?  and 
ia  idle  favour  of  the  affirmative  of  that  debate,  we  hive,  a  very 
effective  presumption  in  the>  con  tinned  'faith  that  they  are  capable 
of  essential  harmony,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  Church 
militant,  and  the  possibility  is  farther  enhanced  by  the  many 
successful  endeavours  to  realize  it,  made  by  many  earnest  believers. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  authors  of  these  diner  in  minute  points  one 
with  another,  but  E.  N.  must  be  shrewd  Enough  tosee  that  the  differ- 
ences of  the  harmonists  are  not  Gospel  differences. 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  with  so  much  reference  to  and 
mastery  of  detail,  and  the  writers  are  so  thoroughly  agreed  on  the 
great  main  question  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  either  side  to  call  the 
writers  opponents.  We  have  not  claimed  a  precise,  plenary,  in- 
fallible, punctilious  harmony,  and  they  have  not  denied  a  large 
amount  of  impressive  similarity,  and  such  a  consent  of  material 
as  may  justly  be  held  to  admit  the  main  question  in  the  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  religious  debates,  we  should  constantly  remember 
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that  reasoning  neither  destroys  nor  creates  facte ;  it  only  changes 
ideas,  so  that  the  conclusions  we  arrive  at  in  regard  to  them  are 
only  effective  in  us,  not  on  the  Gospels,  no  matter  what  we  decide. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  note  that  in  the  whole  progress  of  this 
debate  it  appears  that  only  in  dates,  numbers,  relative  incidents, 
and  minute  circumstances,  is  there  any  pointedly  asserted  dis- 
crepancy. In  considering  these  things,  thinkers  ought  always  to 
remember  that  interpretation  is  one  half  of  history,  and  that  in 
every  interpretation  there  are  two  factors — the  thing  interpreted, 
and  the  person  interpreting.  One  of  these  we  know  to  be  liable 
to  mistake  and  fallibility,  to  precipitancy  and  presumption,  and, 
hence,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  throw  the  fault  of 
the  observer  on  the  thing  observed. 

In  reading  the  Scriptures  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  we 
ought  to  remember  the  signal  brevity  of  the  narratives,  and  the 
full  conception  of  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus,  which  thev  have 
communicated  to  the  Church,  and  we  ought  to  refrain  from  nastily 
assuming  that  whatever  we  cannot  explain  to  ourselves  must  be 
inconsistent  or  contradictory  in  itaeU--pos$ibty  the  fault  may  be 
more  in  us  than  in  the  Gospels.  As  the  designs  of  the  several 
Gospels  differ  from  each  other,  it  is  presumable  that  this  should 
cause  a  seeming  want  of  harmony  to  a  superficial  reader ;  but  this 
may  often  on  examination  be  found  to  afford  higher  evidence  of 
harmony,  when  properly  understood.  Some  people  are, apt  to 
think  that  somewhat  similar  events  are  the  same,  and  to  call  aU 
their  differences  inconsistencies,  and  that  things  which  have  been 
related  for  one,  purpose  by  one  Evangelist,  and  by  another  for  • 
different  purpose,  because  the  mode  of  presentation  is  slightly 
different*  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  narratives  and  between  the 
writers.  These  are  obviously  fallacies  in  our  minds,  not  errors  in 
the  Gospels.  On  the  fullest  examination,  both  by  friends  and  foes, 
the  Gospels  have  stood  the  test  of  criticism  for  nearly  eighteen 
centuries,  and  we  may  therefore,  safely  conclude  thai  they  maybe 
harmonized.  X  8-  £. 

KlfcAtrrK  BBK.Y. 

Without  being,  in  our  own  opinion  at  least,  anything :  too  egotist- 
ical, we  believe  we  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  our  paper 
which  has  now  been  nearly  ten  months  before  them  for  criticism, 
has  had  scanty  justice  meted  out  to  it  by  the  writers  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  late  B.  S.  alone  seems  to  have  felt  able  to  grapple 
with  any  of  the  points  brought  forward  for  review  in  my  paper. 
Even  his  excellent  article,  however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
reply  to  my  opposition*  except  by  anticipation,  as  I  am, led  to 
infer  from  the  beautiful  and  touching  pages  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory  in  this  serial  from  a  pen  whose  writings  are 
all  precious  to  us ;  for  he  met  his  melancholy  end  only  a  few  days 
after  my  paper  had  been  issued.  I  cannot  venture  to  combat  his 
arguments  for  an  Eirenicon  between  Scripture  and  Scepticism,  not 
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only  because  of  the  fatal  change  which  has  "  taken  him  up  higher," 
hut  because  I  believe  he  has  misconstrued  the  question,  which  was 
not  one  directly  dealing  with  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  but 
merely  applying  the  critical  faculty  to  the  Gospels  as  they  stand, 
inquiring,  "  Can  the  Gospels  be  harmonized  P  If  this  is  settled  in 
the  affirmative,  I  concede  that  it  will  go  far  to  strengthen  the  com- 
mon idea  of  inspiration,  though  even  then  a  difference  might  arise ; 
bat  even  if  it  were  settled  in  the  negative,  the  question  of  Inspira- 
tion would  still  avail — perhaps  prevail. 

On  the  two  points  which  B.  S.  has  taken  up,  which  refer  to 
matter  contained  in  my  paper,  viz.,  these  on  (1)  harmony  of  pur- 
pose, and  (2)  harmony  of  incident  or  narration,  I  am  bound  in 
nonesty  to  admit  that  he  has  said  some  effective  things,  and  shown 
a  just  conception  of  the  critical  difficulties  which  an  inquiring  spirit 
feels  in  regard  to  what  must  at  least  be  called  the  seeming  discre- 
pancies of  New  Testament  history.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  a 
certain  amount  of  straining  after  reconciliation  has  been  requisite, 
and  that  he  speaks  as  a  special  pleader,  but  not  at  all  as  a  con- 
sciously dishonest  one— quite  the  reverse.  He  evidently  had 
sincerely  made  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  over- 
ruled his  reason  by  his  faith.  I  could  well  have  wished  that  I 
could  have  made  the  admission  to  himself  that  he  had  cleared  up 
one  or  two  difficulties  in  my  thoughts.  He  has,  however,  written 
as  if  the  only  persons  who  doubt  that  the  Gospels  can  be  harmo- 
nized are  religious  sceptics  in  the  common,  not  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  term.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  may  fee  shown  by  the 
single  fact  that  a  person  who  has  "  evidently  had  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  divine  strength  vouchsafed  to-prayer  "  has  issued  a  very 
elaborate  and  interesting  book, entitled, "  Ir  the  Gospel  Narratives  are 
Mythical— What  thenP"  the  gist  of  which  is  to  snowthat  the  facts 
of  our  spiritual  nature  would  compel  our  acceptance  of  the  moral 
philosophy  of  Christianity  and  of  the  divine  faith  it  teaches,  though 
we  had  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  history  which  our 
Gospels  relate.  The  work,  which  is  confessedly  one  of  great  beauty, 
accuracy,  and  earnestness  of  thought,  and  full  of  an  intensely  vivid 
force,  may  not  meet  the  views  of  those  who  regard  themselves  as 
orthodox ;  but  its  publication  proves  that  there  are  minds  which 
dan  accept  of  Christianity  and  its  teaching  independently  of  the 
historic  narrative  at  all  j  and  therefore,  that  to  treat  opponents  or 
advocate*  of  the  negative  as  Infidels,  or  impugners  of  the  faith,  is 
wfongv  I  do  not,  for  instance,  believe  that  the  "  Gospels  can  be 
harmonized  "  so  as  to  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  candns 
of  authentication  which  have  been  adopted  in  regard  to  civil 
history ;  but  I  may  humbly  claim  to  be,  I  hope,  a  believer  in  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels.  Faith  in  him  does  not  involve,  in  my 
opinion,  necessitate,  imply,  require,  or  make  imperative,  a  belief  in 
the  Evangelists  as  infallible,  though  it  does  call  for  the  formation 
of  some  opinion  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scripture  witnesses. 
The  application  of  the  critical  faculty  to  the  examination  of  the 
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facte  of  the  Gospel  records,  and  their  consistency  and  harmony 
one  with  another,  suggests  difficulties  in  connection  with  their 
historic  accuracy  which  may  or  may  not  affect  the  theological  faith 
of  the  critic,  and  may  only  lead  to  the  clearing  up  of  these  diffi- 
culties by  proper  consideration. 

Inspiration  need  not  imply  infallibility ;  it  need  only  lay  claim 
to  the  power  of  originating  certain  desirable  opinions,  sentiments, 
and  fait  be.  It  need  not  necessarily  impl^r  exact  and  precise  har- 
mony ;  for  it  may  be  one  of  the  aims  of  inspiration  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  many  minds.  Besides  absolute  certainty,  which 
perhaps  P)  absolute  harmony  would  produce,  would  not  give  room 
or  scope  for  inquiry,  or  aflbrd  place  for  faith.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  we  err  grAtry  in  demanding  explicit  harmonies.  It  is  not 
requisite  that  such  close  and  literal  mterweavmgs  of  events  and 
circumstances  as  to  take  in  the  very  particles  of  connection  as 
inspired  elements  in  the  sacred  record  as  is  sometimes  done  should 
be  advocated.  It  ife  quite  enough  that,  like  all  other  historical 
records,  the  individual  records  should  agree  in  giving  the  same 
general  outline  and  living  grapfcicness  of  character.  To  press  for 
more  is  to  press  the  Gospel  into  the  service  of  infidelity.  We  haVe 
no  fellow-feeling  with  those  who  disbelieve  the  Gospels  because 
they  cannot  see  that  all  mysteries  are  made  plain  in  them.  The 
demand  for  explanation  made  by  nationalism  is  quite  as  absurd  as 
the  assumption  made  by  the  hyper- orthodox  that  all  the  events, 
circumstances,  elements,  and  parts  of  the  Gospels  must  not  only 
cohere,  but  be  capable  of  being  intertextured  into  a  Chnstiafd  in 
which  all  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  shall  be  harmonized  like 
the  parts  of  a  child's  puzzle  map. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  all  the  articles  that  hire 
appeared  on  this  topic,  and  am  glad  to  see  so  much  freedom  of 
thought,  tolerance  of  speech,  and  Christian  courtesy  in  the  earry- 
ing  on  of  this  debate ;  but  the  lengthy  and  able  disquisition 
which  W.  has  presented  to  the  reader — the  latter  part  of  which  I 
have,  through  the  kindness  6f  the  editor,  read  in  proof— puts  the 
Various  views  so  succinctly  and  strongly'  before  the  reader,  that  I 
do  not  even  take  exception  to  one  or  two  Tilts  at  me  hi  bis  notes;  I 
cenly  take  exception  to  his  being  cilled  a  neutral  article.  In  my 
Opinioti  it  is  the  ablest  contribution  to  our  side  of  the  question,  wt 
if  discrepancies  occur  at  all,  the  Gospete  cannot  be  harmonised. 
But  it  is  not  right  to  fight  merely  for  victory.  Much  has  been 
gamed  when  so  large  an  amount  of  original  investigation  is  set  in 
Operation  fes  has  been  done  ;by  this  instructive  debate.  D.  8. 
wwtea  with  a  good  deal  of  critical  sagacity  ami  moderation,  but 
he- too  ought  to  have  beeri  ttpoji  <tar  side.  8.  8.  deals  harshly 
with  his  opponents  b\  classing  them  as  enemies  of  'Christianity. 
As  O.  P.  Q,  has  explained,  the  Jove  6f  truth  is,  in  reality,  thelov<e 
<tf  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  "the  Kfe;  and  yet  8.  8., 
like  ourselves',  only  believes  in,  or  at  least  advocates  a  substantial 
not  a  uniform  and  explicit  harmony.    Harmonised  they  may  b# 
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to  faith  and  reason,  bat  harmonized  they  cannot  be  by  Hterists  and 
<jonveyaneers ;  eonld  they  be so,  they  would  not  exhibit  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Most  High.  B»  N. 


DO  THE  SCRIPTUEES  FAVOUR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OP  THE  80ULP 

KIOATIYB  ABTICLB*— II. 

"  Thb  wages  of  sin  is  death ; "  and  the  declaration  is  emphatic  and 
•explicit, — "  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  It  seems  impossible 
that  clearer  expressions  could  be  employed,  or  that  mare  unequi- 
vocal language  could  be  uttered.  "All  have  sinned  and  come 
abort  of  the  glory  of  God,"  and  "  death  has  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned."  These  words  cannot  mean  "eternal 
misery,"  for  St.  Paul  assures  us  that  the  wicked  "shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord" 
<2  Thes§+  i.  9). 

The  waget  of  am— the  preordained  and  appointed  reward  and 
result  of  sia — is  death,  dismissal  from  life,  and  "  everlasting 
'destruction/*  Destruction  caunot  be  everlastingly  inflicted,  but 
being  mce  inflicted  on  the  soul  it  is  eternal  in  its  effects,  results, 
and  eon  sequences,— conscious,  personal  being  and  existence  will 
not  be  rBffouchsafed  to  tuuBi»  who  have  continued  impeoitently  in 
sin— even  in  the  hope  that  grace  would  abound.  The  unqueoch* 
able  fire  of  God's  wrath  is  an  everlasting  fire,  but  though  its  smoke 
ia  to  go  up  for  over,  it  is  not  asserted  or  implied  that  toe  sufferers 
in  that  burning  lake  shall  endure  ita  torments  far  ever,  for  even 
Death  is  to  be  swallowed  .up  in  the  victory  of  Christ;  and  hetirr, 
even  if  wo  were  to  grant  that  this  second  death  of  the  soul  did 
mean  a  being  litendly  turned  into  a  very  and  real  lake  of  fire, 
even  this  fire  of  death  must  be  swallowed  up  before  all  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  can  be  put  under  Him,  for  even  Death  is  to  he  destroyed. 

A  well-informed  student  of  Scripture,  S,  S.,  has  been  misled 
upon  this  point,  not  by  tbe  statements  of  the  Bible,  but  by  the  dog- 
ma ties  of  a  theology  which  has  been  based  on  a  misinterpretation 
of  tbe  texts  relatiog  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life.  If  S,  S  ,  un- 
restrained by  bis  theological  dogma  of  the  bouTs  threefold  deith— 
y{l)  temporal,  or  being  withdrawn  from  this  life  in  time ;  (2)  spiritual 
-or  being  cast  off  from  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  (3)  eternal,  being  exposed 
to  tbe  endless  and  relentless  wrath  of  toe  Didne  Being, — had 
read  the  passage  be  refers  to  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  11*  he  would  have 
found  his  own  question  answered  in  his  heart  on  tbe  aide  of  the 
debate  we  take.  Isaiah  a  words  are, — "Who  among  us  shall 
dwell  with  the  devouring  fireP  Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with 
-everlasting  burnings  P  "  This  evidently  implies  that  none  can  so 
dwell,  remain,  continue,  abide,  inhabit,  or  tarry,  but  that  any  one 
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placed  in  such  circumstances  must  be,  as  the  context  has  it,  "  as 
thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be  burned  in  the  fire/'  and  therefore 
speedily  consumed.  The  duration  of  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  and 
fiery  indignation  against  sin  is,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  everlasting, 
the  powers  which  he  has  endowed  with  efficacy  to  destroy  sin, 
whether  worm  or  fire,  esert  themselves  for  ever,  but  neither  the 
bodies  nor  the  souls  of  those  who  sin  can  endure  burning  ever- 
lastingly; and  everlasting  punishment  can  no  more  mean  a 
punishment  continually  renewed  and  never-ending,  than  eternal 
redemption  can  mean  a  redemption  continually  repeated,  and 
everlastingly  carried  on. 

8.  S.  unjustly  affirms  that,  in  Rev.  xx.  10,  it  is  declared  of  the 
wicked  (of  the  human  race)  that  they  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  for  ever  and  ever.  Those  who  are  stated  in  this  poetical 
book  as  about  to  be  so  tormented  are  the  Devil,  the  False  Prophet, 
and  the  Beast.  In  chapter  riv.  11,  the  succession  of  individuals 
rather  than  the  individuals  themselves  seems  meant.  Unquench- 
able fire  is  fire  that  no  power,  except  God's  own,  can  extinguish ; 
not  fire  which  shall  not  and  never  can  be  quenched.  In  such  a 
fire  the  wicked  who  are  "chaff"  and  "tares  are  consumed;  for 
the  wrath  of  God  is  that  not  of  a  tormenting  but  a  consuming  fire. 
Hence  Jesus  says  (Matt.  x.  28),  "  Fear  not  those  which  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  which 
irf  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell ; "  "  for  he  that  soweth 
to  his  flesh,  shall  of  his  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting,"  Gal.  vi.  8. 
"  When  the  wicked  spring  a*  grass,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  it  is  that 
they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  "  (Psa.  xcii.  7).  "  All  the  wicked  will 
He  destroy  "  (Psa.  cxlv.  20).  Jeremiah  only  wishes  that  his  foes' 
may  be  "  destroyed  with  a  double  destruction,"  (xvii.  18) ;  he  does 
not  affirm  that  such  a  second  death  as  he  desires  for  them  is 
possible,  while  St.  Paul  distinctly  says  that  the  wicked  are  "  those 
who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power  "  (2  Thess.  i.  9). 
Everlasting  destruction  cannot  signify  everlasting  punishment  in 
misery.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  Death  as  the 
wages  of  sin(  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death  because  there  shall 
be  no  more  sin ;  but  in  the  traditionary  theory  of  a  threefold  death 
which  S.  S.  advocates,  Death  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  it  must  be 
alive  for  ever,  and  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Man  is  dead  in  sins  with  a  spiritual  death  which  keeps  him  front 
gaining  the  gift  of  God,  eternal  life,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  im- 
penitence and  sin ;  but  if  he  turns  to  God  in  penitence  and  faith, 
seeking  true  righteousness,  he  is  made  alive  again  from  the  death 
of  sin ;  and  then,  though  death  assail  the  body,  it  cannot  assail  the 
soul,  for  God  has  implanted  a  new  spirit  in  man,  and  has  renewed 
the  life  which  was  taken  away  from  man  because  of  sin's  entrance 
into  the  world.  On  receiving  this  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Death 
k  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  to  him  who  overcometh  the  Death 
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of  sin  Christ  will  give  the  crown  of  life ;  for,  according  to  the  plan 
of  salvation,  "  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead."  We  see  from 
this  that  the  opinion  of  S.  8.  is  not  consistent  with  Season  or  Scrip- 
tore,  and  that  be  is  mistaken  in  maintaining  that  the  Scriptures 
assert  or  even  imply  that  the  soul  of  man  is  now  naturally 
immortal. 

D.  U.  M.  enters  jnto  a  long  philological  and  philosophical  debate 
about  the  threefold  nature  of  man,  wbich  seems  to  me  just  about  as 
hypothetical  as  S.  S.'s  theory  of  threefold  death.  I  am  no  adept 
in  Hebrew  lore,  and  know  only  the  things  most  surely  believed 
among  men  as  gospel  through  the  faithful  rendering,  as  it  is 
reported  to  be,  of  the  authorized  version.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
have  been  intended  to  be  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
men  that  they  should  all  know  minute  and  critical  points  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  lore.  If  such  is  the  gospel  of  D.  U.  M.  it  is  not  that 
which  Deity  has  defined  to  be  so  plam  that  be  who  runs  may  read, 
and  reading  may  understand.  Nice  points  there  may  be,  nay,  nice 
points  there  must  be,  or  the  gospel  could  not  be  the  word  of  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  infinite  God;  but  these,  though  they  may 
add  confirmation  to  the  plain  doctrines  and  straightforward  state- 
ments of  Holy  Writ,  cannot  be  deemed  essential  to  man's  salvation. 
Not  only  from  inability  to  follow  him  into  the  intricate  realms  of 
Hebrew  scholarship— a  fellow-reader  of  the  British  Controversialist 
profanely  criticised  the  passage  on  p.  287  by  saying,  "  Ah !  D.  U.  M. 
is  playing  on  the  Jews  harp/'-— but  from  my  inability  to  feel  the 
force  of  his  argument  on  the  point,  I  cannot  controvert  the  state- 
ments of  D.  U.  M.,  but  I  think  I  am  warranted  by  the  express 
statements  of  8cripture  to  say  that  Death  has  become  the  natural 
fate  of  man ;  that  as  all  have  sinned  they  cannot  now  possess  or 
enjoy  everlasting  life  by  nature,  but  only  of  grace.  That  Jesus 
died  in  order  that  those  who,  through  faith  and  patience  did  or 
endeavoured  to  do  the  works  of  righteousness,  might  inherit  the 
promise  of  fife  through  Him.  By  Him  not  only  life  but  immortality 
are  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel.  That  the  cause  of  rejoicing 
Which  the  believer  has  is  that  he  has  life  in  and  through  Christ 
communicated  to  him  ;  while  the  terror  that  the  ungodly  man  lies 
under — as  those  who  by  the  fear  of  Death  are  all  their  lifetime  kept 
in  bondage, — is  the  loss  of  that  life,— not  of  present  delight  in  sin, 
but  of  any  delight  at  all  which  overhangs  them.  They  barter  for 
the  pleasures  of  sin  and  sense  an  eternity  of  bliss,  while  the 
righteous  receive  in  exchange  for  the  self-denial  of  faith  a  con- 
science at  peace  and  void  of  offence  during  life  here,  and  hereafter 
a  far  more  exceeding  even  an  eternal  weight  of  glory, — life  for  ever 
in  Christ,  and  by  His  gift  in  whom  the  fulness  of  all  perfection 
dwells.  P.  W.  B. 
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$ditu*. 


OUGHT  WE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  BALLOT  P 

AFFIBMATIVK  SXPLT. 

Seeing  that,  though  called  into  the  field  by  general  order  of  our 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  the  leader  of  our  ran,  G.  M.  S., 
baa  been  unable  to  put  in  an  appearance,  I  have  been  applied  to  in 
extremis  to  review  the  contest,  and  to  aay  the  closing  words  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  this  great  argument. 

I  begin  by  admitting  that  O.  N.  U.  S.  has  made  a  great  hit, 
argumentatively  in  the  burden  of  his  objection  that  the  time- 
element  has  been  too  much  left  ont  of  consideration  in  the  debate. 
But  I  would  remark  on  his  first  thesis  (p.  360),  that  it  is  entirely 
to  secure  the  practical  advantages  of  reform  that  the  ballot  is 
wanted  now.  We  have  the  gift  of  the  franchise,  but  we  have  not 
the  use  of  it  now ;  to  the  second,  that  we  cannot  now  press  financial 
reform  for  want  of  the  ballot,  because  those  who  are  interested  in 
withholding  financial  or  any  other  reform  keep  the  ballot  from  us 
that  they  may  coerce  such  votes  as  may  work  in  their  favour, 
and  so  wound  us  with  our  own  weapon ;  to  his  third,  the  law  has 
been  found  to  favour  our  opponents,  not  to  aid  us ;  to  his  fourth, 
education  has  not  made  the  bribers  and  corrupters  honest, — how 
then  can  we  escape  from  their  oppressions  but  by  the  ballot  at 
present;  to  his  fifth,  the  press  forms  public  opinion,  and  it  does 
not  enable  us  to  express  by  vote  the  opinion  formed  which  the  ballot 
would ;  to  his  sixth,  the  bribery  law  does  not  prevent  the  act,  but 
only  threatens  to  punish  it  when  so  clumsily  done  as  to  be  disco- 
vered and  proved ;  to  his  seventh,  the  law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
force  of  bribery  (unless  it  be  proved),  but  all  against  the  force  of 
the  mob,  so  that  the  "  screw"  is  available  effectively  to  the  former 
only,  not  to  the  latter:  ( 

Against  A.  J.  G.'s  reign  of  suspicion,  we  would  place  the  actual 
state  of  deception  and  dodging ;  and  we  affirm  that  no  state  that 
can  be  imagined  under  the  full  play  of  the  ballot  is  equal  in  vile- 
ness  to  that  which  exists  without  it. 

J.  8.  M.  has  an  excellent  theory  of  voting. ;  but  can  he  get  it 
put  into  proper  working  order  P  Can  we  get  it  declared  to  be  high 
or  even  petty  treason  to  tamper  with  votes  P 

I  shall  not  retire  from  the  front,  and  bring  forward  a  young 
lieutenant  who  has  not  yet  got  trying  his  sword  in  this  action,  and 
whom  our  commander  commends  to  my  consideration.  I  am  sorry, 
however,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty,  through  conditions  of  disposable 
space  assigned  to  me  in  my  ground  plan,  to  bring  all  his  force* 
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into  the  action ;  bat  E.  E.  shall  display  his  mettle  in  the  fray  in  a 
worthy  manner,  notwithstanding : — 

I  shall  oonfine  myself  chiefly  to  the  objections  of  S.  S. 

If  8.  S.  had  succeeded  in  proving  all  toe  points  contained  in  his  opening 
paragraph  he  would  have  established  the  negative,  but  in  that  I  think  he 
has  tailed ;  for,  firstly,  he  seems  to  imagine  that  the  advocates  of  the  ballot 
expect  it  to  accomplish  si  that  they  could  wish,  while  they  expect  only  that 
it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  system,  notwithstanding  the 
minor  disadvantages  which  may  aosompaiiy  it. 

The  quotation  from  Sidney  Smith  is  full  of  assumptions,  which  doubtless 
look  wett  upon  paper,  but  at  the  same  time  will  not  bear  the  test,  as  far  as 
the  working  chsscs  are  concerned,  and  they  are  the  people  who  chiefly 
require  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  It  is  said  that •  the  concealed  demo- 
crat who  voted  against  his  landlord  must  talk  to  the  Wrong  people,  subscribe 
to  the  wrong  club,  huzza  at  the  wrasg  dinner,  break  the  wrong  head,  and 
lead  along  life  of  lies  between  every  election-" 

Now,  those  landlords  who  do  not  scruple  to  eoeree  their  tenants  care 
very  little,  if  anything,  as  a  rule,  what  the  political  opinions  of  their  tenants 
may  be;  all  they  want  is  the  vote.  I  should  here  like  to  ask  which  is  the 
greatest  crime,  for  a  man  to  vote  against  his  conscience  or  to  vote  contrary 
to  his  professions  ?  The  latter  is  urged  against  us  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
evils  Oi  the  ballot  system.  The  argument,  then,  that  the  man  who  votes 
against  his  landlord  "  must  always  be  talking  to  the  wrong  people  "  may 
hold  good  m  tome  cases,  but  not  in  the  majority. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  the  quotation,  but  I  think  the  author 
has  struck  his  key-note  too  high ;  he  refers  mostly  to  imaginary  evils,  and 
all  mat  questions  which  have  been  brought  before  the  country  have  met 
with  the  same  kind  of  opposition— -they  were  aH  to  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Constitution 

8.  S.  seems  to  think  thai  the  man  who  carries  on  bribery  at  elections 
would  be  foolish  enough  te  bribe  a  voter  en  bis  simple  premise,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  ha?e  no  possible  guarantee  that  the  man  would 
record  his  vote  according  to  his  promise;  this  argument,  again,  is  a  mere 
assumption;  experience  tells  us  that  very  few  men,  if  any,  would  act  so 

Personal  canvassing  by  party  agents  is  certainly  not  desirable ;  I  cam 
therefore  assure  0.  S.  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  end  of  it,  and  I 
believe  the  majority  of  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  also  disapprove  of  it. 

"The  ballot  is  unnecessary,"  says  8.  3., "  because  a  genuine  Englishman 
does  not  need  or  desire  it  for  his  protection.'*  That  word  "genuine**  is 
admirably  fitted  in  to  serve  a  purpose,  but  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  give  us  a 
definition  of  the  term,  in  order  that  we  might  comprehend  his  meaning. 
If  it  is  meant  that  a  "  genuine  Englishman"  is  one  who  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  everybody  eke  for  Ms1  support)  of  course  such  a  man  would  not 
desire  the  protection  of  the  ballot  tor  himself;  but  how  many  (if  any) 
English  working  men  and  tradesmen  are  there  who  are  ta  such  a  position? 

Whose  has  the  cry  fee  the  ballot  come  from  bet  from  ihepeeple?  &  S. 
thinks  that  the  ballot  is  not  desirable  "  because  there  is  greatly  needed  a 
reverence  for  public  opinion*  strong  enough  to  keep  all  persons  of  every 
class  and  position  from  daring  to  interfere  with  its  development,  in  the 
fullest,  freest,  and  most  honourable  way.'*  In  reply  to  this  I  must  remind 
1869.  2  Q 
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my  friend  that  nothing  but  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart  will  keep  every 
class  in  its  proper  position,  and  that  we  shall  mover  find  pablio  opinion 
strong  enough  to  effect  that  which  he  desires,  and  supposing  it  may 
eventually  have  snob  influence  in  society,  bow  long  are  we  to  wait  for  such 
t  state  of  things  P  It  has,  moreover,  not  yet  been  shown  to  us  wherein  the 
ballot  does  discourage  the  reverence  for  public  opinion,  and  until  S.  S, 
produces  facts  to  prove  his  assertion,  we  must  oondemn  his  argument  aa 
futile.  If  we  are  not  to  have  the  ballot,  and  if  we  are  to  wait  until  the 
influenoe  of  public  opinion  shall  become  irresistible,  then  the  only  alter- 
native we  have  is  to  content  ourselves  with  living  all  our  days  in  the  midst 
of  corruption ;  but  this  we  do  not  mean  to  do. 

S.  S.,  while  quoting  the  remarks  of  Sidney  Smith,  evidently  endorses  M» 
opinions  in  this  respect,  and  as  the  quotation  is  am  unmeasured  attack  on 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  system,  i{  seems  that  8.  8.  towards  the  close  of  his 
article  has  fallen  into  a  net  of  his  own  manufacture ;  he  says  that  the  ballot 
"  would  enable  voters  of  a  certain  character  to  indulge  revenge  or  some) 
personal  pique  without  Us  being  known  to  other*,"  thus  establishing  beyond 
doubt  the  secrecy  of  our  system.  "  Opportunities  for  doinc  evil,"  con- 
tinues our  friend,  "  are  the  occasions  of  temptation  to  do  evil."  I  cannot 
see  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  even  if  I  could,  the  ballot  could  net 
ajFord  any  "opportunities  for  doing  evil;*'  it  simply  enables  a  man  to 
record  his  vote  unobserved,  and  what  evil  is  there  in  that  t  I  contend  in 
opposition  to  S.  S.  that  the  ballot  would  not  be  "  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,*9  and  that  it  would  not  afford  the  "  temptation  to  gratify  selfish- 
ness, malice,  rivalry,  prejudice)  and  other  evils,"  which  he  teems  to  think 
it  would. 

As  to  the  objection  that "  the  ballot  would  be  to  a  great  extent  an  aboli- 
tion of  manliness  and  of  the  sense  of  personal  honesty,"  I  remark,  Do  not 
the  people  of  England  ask  for  this  protection  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  give  an  honest  vote  P  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  it  would  destroy  the 
sense  of  personal  honesty  P 

I  have  already  admitted  that  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot  is  not  with- 
out its  disadvantages ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  oan  see  very  clearly  that  the 
advantages  arising  therefrom  would  far  exceed  the  disadvantages ;  therefore* 
I  say,  let  us  have  it  by  all  means,  and  if  at  all,  why  not  nowf         R.  B. 

I  think  upon  the  whole  that  is  fair  and  able  fighting,  and  with 
only  a  few  remarks  this  question  may  be  closed. 

That  the  present  Parliament  contains  so  few  changes  in  class 
proves  that  freedom  of  voting  has  not  been  co-extensiye  with  the 
widening  of  the  franchise  $  while  the  fact  that  in  many  places  where 
liberal  opinions  are  known  to  abound,  Conservatives  have  been 
returned,  proves  the  same  fact.  Again,  the  courts  established  for 
the  regulation  of  elections  have  not  proved  proper  safeguarda. 
They  have  only  given  new  developments  to  electioneering  trickery. 
It  is  essential  that  the  ballot  should  be  tried  to  make  bribery  a 
profitless  waste  of  money;  still  more,  to  make  intimidation  impossible 
the  ballot  is  necessary ;  and  still  more  necessary  now,  when  we  tea 
that  through  the  power  of  wealth  and  territorial  influence  so 
many  of  the  country  s  best  men  are  set  aside  and  disbanded.  Let  ma 
assure  the  reader  that  the  great  power  exercised,  and  the  eagerly 
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plied  bribery  of  the  higher  planet  is  en  evidence  of  the  great  stake 
they  feel  they  are  likely  to  lose  if  free  voting  were  granted.  All 
that  they  fear  to  lose  the  people  would  gain  now  if  they  could 
attain  the  ballot.  Wherefore,  let  every  friend  of  freedom  of 
thought,  action  and  speech,  co-operate  by  all  means  in  an  agitatioa 
to  get  the  ballot,  and  to  get  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

8*cuHDua. 

KieiTIYl  BEPLT. 
"Something,  I  eonftts,  it  is  to  be  ashamed  of  evil-doing  in  the  promos 
of  any ;  and  to  reverence  the  opinion  and  the  eountenanoe  of  a  good  man 
rather  than  a  bad,  fearing  most  in  his  tight  to  offend,  goes  so  far  as  almost 
to  be  virtuous ;  vet  this  is  but  still  the  fear  of  infamy,  and  many  such, 
when  they  find  themselves  alone,  saving  their  reputation,  will  oompound 
with  other  scruples,  and  come  to  a  close  treaty  with  their  dearer  ?ioes  in 
Btcret."—MUto*. 

All  out  opponents  have  advocated  the  advisability  and  the 
necessity  of  the  concealment  of  votes ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
contended  for  the  revealment  of  votes ;  they  give  their  voice  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  dishonesty;  we  for  a  policy  which  would 
extinguish  dishonesty,  either  in  the  voter  or  the  candidate,  the 
canvassers  or  the  canvassed.  We  ask  the  legal  enfranchisement  of 
opinion,  and  the  suppression,  whole  and  entire,  of  any  tampering: 
with  the  absolute  freedom  of  voting  by  the  force  and  might  of 
legislative  enactment,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion  so 
strong  and  healthy  as  to  enable  even  the  slightest  attempt  at  pres- 
sure on  voters  to  be  resisted,  and  negatived,  and  punished.  We 
wish  the  glorious  privilege  of  free  thought  and  free  vote  to  grow 
like  a  healthy  plant  out  in  the  daylight,  while  our  opponents  desire 
to  train  it  like  a  sickly  and  weak  thing  in  the  dark.  They  wish  to 
introduce  dishonesty  and  chuckling  knavery  into  elections;  we 
wish  to  maintain  absolute  honesty  and  holy  independence,  and  cry 
for  a  sweeping  and  searching  legal  powert  o  deal  with  that  worst 
of  all  hypocrisy— being  unfaithful  to  oneself,  one's  Queen,  one's 
country,  to  truth,  and  to  God,  by  offering  or  taking  a  bribe,  by 
coercing  or  being  coerced— in  such  a  manner  as  to  cherish  in  men  * 
hearts  "  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent "  in  thought! 
set,  life,  faith,  and  vote.  Freedom  in  voting,  alike  from  intimida* 
tipn  or  coercion  exercised  by  landlordism,  Dribery  or  corruption 
used  by  candidates  or  canvassers,  illegitimate  influence  employed 
by  customers  or  natrons,  and  from  the  rows  and  rowdyism  oia* 
played  by  what  Mr.  Browning  calls 

"The  blind  bull  front  of  the  brute-force  world." 

We  wish  the  law  to  apply  "  the  screw"  to  all  and  sundry  who 
shall,  in  any  form,  mode,  way,  manner,  fashion,  or  style  whatso- 
ever, interfere  with,  coerce,  or  revenge  the  free  and  full  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  and  our  claim  is  free  will  for  the  enfran* 
ohised.    Our  negativists  wish  to  make  the  pressure  and  inrtidenee 
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•f  the  screw  to  be  invisible,  and  therefore  impossible  to  be  guarded 
•gainst,  and  so  to 

"Let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud," 

eat  the  life  out  of  the  Constitution  before  we  can  know  the  spot 
where  the  "  eating  canker  "  has  its  seat.  It  is  a  dangerous  maxim 
that  secrecy  is  the  safeguard  of  the  voter.  It  would  shield  alike 
the  honest  and  the  dishonest;  and  were  we  quite  certain  that 
honesty  would  thrive  under  a  legislation  in  favour  of  dishonesty, 
we  might  even  run  the  risk ;  but  we  know  how  wide-spread  and 
rank  is  the  evil  effect  of  opportunity,  even  on  those  who  have  fair 
principles  to  start  with  ana  to  act  upon,  and  who  have  a  formal,  if 
not  a  real,  responsibility  ever  before  them.  We  cannot  consent  to 
the  legalization  of  safeguards  for  dishonesty,  which  would  virtu* 
ally  legalize  any  means  whatever,  which  could  change  the  ballot 
box  into  an  engine  of  success. 

I  am  not  minded  to  enter  elaborately  into  the  arguments  of 
G.  M.  S.,  for  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  fear  of  the 
hunted  beast  for  its  individual  safety,  and  hence  its  advocacy  of 
hiding  holes  and  burrows.  We,  on  our  part,  by  the  abolition  of 
hunting,  would  prevent  the  need  of  multiplying  hiding-places,  anil 
the  need  for  the  concealment  required. 

Government  gives  the  right  to  vote  as  a  personal  duty  to  each 
elector.  It  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  protect  its  servants  in 
the  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  Every  elector  is  a 
servant  of  his  country.  He  is  an  adviser  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Government.  To  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  this  duty  is  a  trea- 
son-felony, and  ought  to  be  punished  as  such,  so  that  the  full  and 
vile  criminality  of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  holding  and  the 
expression  of  opinion — except  formatively  by  suasion — should  be 
entered  on  our  law  books  definitely,  that  our  sense  of  it  may  be 
incorporated  with  the  common  life  of  the  people.  The  sacreefness 
of  truth  and  honesty— especially  the  sacredness  of  voting  as  an  act 
of  suit  and  service  to  the  Crown  and  the  people — are  great  prin- 
ciples which  ought  evermore  to  be  pressed  upon  men's  minds.  The 
principle  is  irrefragable  that  only  on  the  guarantee  of  some  sort  of 
trustworthiness  is  life  endurable,  that  it  seems  to  be  worthless  to 
argue  it;  but  our  opponents,  by  determining  to  accept  bribery, 
intimidation,  corruption,  and  undue  influence  as  inevitable  and 
cureless,  seek  to  buy  the  curse,  and  caress  it,  instead  of  attempting 
its  repression  and  cure.  Public  opinion,  as  the  safeguard  of  con- 
science, is  a  nobler  help  to  freedom  of  vote  than  any  mode  of 
ballot,  however  secret  and  impenetrable.  Let  us  stand  up  for  the 
formation  and  legal  protection  of  honest  and  fearless  public  opinion 
and  its  legitimate  expression — especially  in  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

This  question  has  been  so  fully  and  elaborately  treated  during 
the  currency  of  this  volume  that  its  merits  and  demerits  have  been 
more  completely  considered  than  any  similar  one  in  the  pages  of 
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the  British  Controversialist  for  some  time.  I  am  reminded  here 
that  in  my  paper  opening  the  debate  I  did  not  fully  enter  into  the 
tmestion  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  ballot.  I  argued  that 
the  ballot  was  sought  on  a  wrong  principle,  that  it  violated  one  of 
the  permanent  laws  of  thought  and  morality,  and  could  not  but 
thine  that,  if  it  ought  never  to  be  adopted,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  now. 
O.  N.  IT.  8.,  in  his  brief  and  appropriate  paper,  showed  me,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  readers  of  that  capital  article,  that  a  good  point 
bad  been  missed  in  not-saying  more  upon  the  present  aspect  of  the 
question. 

The  state  of  culture  and  independence  of  mind  to  which  men 
have  now  attained,  the  strong  majority  Liberalism  has  achieved* 
and  the  freedom  which  the  press  and  the  public  meeting  enjoy, 
give  special  grounds  for  opposing  the  ballot  now.  What  has  been 
won  in  the  daylight  might  be  lost  in  the  darkness ;  and  there  is, 
at  any  rate,  good  encouragement  before  us  to  keep  to  the  present 
system,  seeing  how  vast  has  been  the  progress  of  enlightened  poli- 
tical thought  in  the  country,  and  how  great  has  been  the  victory  of 
truth  and  honesty,  even  when  opposed  by  all  the  wiles*  and  artifices 
of  those  who  wish  men  to  palter  with  their  conscience  while  voting. 

"  B.  D.  Eobjent "  does  not  seem  to  see  that  if,  under  the  present 
system, "  a  man  gets  elected  who,  if  the  electors  generally  had  their 
own  choice,  would  not  have  been  so"  (p.  104),  we  know  how  it 
happens,  and  can  work  for  a  remedy ;  but  with  the  ballot  we  could 
neither  know  that  it  occurred  nor  how  it  happened ;  we  should  be 
enveloped  in  a  self-originated  mist,  and  would  require  to  drift  on 
in  our  ignorance. 

"  Georgius  "  endeavours  to  be  very  hard  on  "  Philomathee,"  but 
not  very  efficaciously.  Under  our  view  of  the  case,  the  man  who 
should  enter  St.  Stephen's  by  dishonest  means  would  have  no 
honour  in  taking  his  seat,  would  receive  the  cold  shoulder  in  the 
House,  and  disgrace  out  of  it ;  and,  if  legally  convictable,  would  be 
ineligible  from  ever  exercising  a  public  vote,  place,  or  function 
again,  and  his  confederates  would  suffer  proportionate  punish- 
ments. They  would  exercise  no  influence  upon  votes  or  men,  for 
they  would  be  known  as  Mock  Parliamenteers. 

"Bowland  Hill,"  by  showing  that  "conversion"  to  the  ballot 
has  originated  in  interested  motives,  has  destroyed  any  argumenta- 
tive force  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  many  M.P.'s  have  gone 
over  to  the  affirmation  of  the  necessity  of  the  ballot  now, 

H.  S.  founds  his  whole  argument  on  the  hypothesis  that 
"  society  is  not  what  it  should  be."  If  it  were  so,  the  ballot  would 
be  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  not ;  therefore,  letting  society  remain  as 
it  is,  "not  as  it  should  be,"  confer  the  ballot.  Is  there  not  "a 
more  excellent  way  P  "  Try  to  make  society  what  it  should  be. 

"Samuel's"  argumentation  is  vitiated  by  the  same  mistake, 
though  some  of  his  remarks  are  not  only  judicious,  but  clever.  He 
claims  the  right  to  vote  according  to  conscience ;  but  he  does  not 
claim  the  right  to  think,  speak,  and  write— in  fact,  to  be  honest 
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•oeording  to  conscience,  seeks,  is  fact,  the  right  to  pretend  to  role 
•one  way  and  vote  another,  ».«.,  to  be  un  conscientious. 

A.  B.  ii  wrong  in  saying  that  the  ballotUt  holds  as  a  "  first 
troth "  the  right  to  vote  aooording  to  eoascienoe.  fie  claims  the 
power  of  voting  according  to  hit  own  convenience — to  aham  this 
and  be  that,  but  to  keep  his  sham  free  from  the  shame  due  to  it. 

O.  N.  U.  S.  has  written  an  able  paper,  and  A.  J*  G.  justly 
repudiates,  in  the  name  of  the  honest  voter  of  England,  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  law  for  the  sake  of  the  exceptional  few  whose 
votes  can  be  tampered  with.  J.  8.  M.  has  made  a  special  hit  by 
Ins  use  of  Mr.  Bnght's  good  idea,  and  showing  that  it  leads  quite 
away  from  the  ballot ;  while  8.  8.  has  gone  in  boldly  for  the 
teaching  of  the  people  to  form  and  to  hold,  to  use  and  to  show, 
honest  opinion,  and  to  suffer  all  for  truth's  sake.  T.  B.  P.  has 
urged  the  same  thing  well,  and  H.  8.  8.  has  insisted  on  the 
proper  course — let  Government  protect  the  voter  in  his  vote, 
whatever  his  side  may  be,  against  any  invasion  of  his  public  right 
or  interference  with  his  public  duty.  We  want  truth,  integrity, 
and  courage;  not  the  ballot,  and  dishonesty,  and  hypocrisy,  and 
more  than  all  now — when  truth  is  triumphing— we  do  not  want  the 
ballot.  Philomatbbs. 


^Httixtmt. 
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AJJIMATIVE  ARTICLE. — VI. 

1?bom  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  our  opponents  in  this  debate 
are  in  great  danger  of  deceiving  themselves.  It  is  very  easy  to 
collect  a  number  of  foolish,  meaningless  proverbs,  and  to  say, 
These  are  senseless,  worthless  collections  of  words,  therefore  pro- 
verbs are  not  worth  studying ;  but  such  an  argument  would  be  mere 
futile  reasoning  from  a  part  to  the  whole.  H.  W.,  jun.,  has  admi- 
rably gathered  together  a  goodly  array  of  proverbs  worth  studying 
—proverbs,  some  of  them  which  contain  a  hidden  meaning  not  to 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  if  we  were  to  say,  These  proverbs  are  full 
of  meaning,  therefore  proverbs  are  worth  studying,  that  would  be 
an  argument  much  more  to  the  point. 

The  article  of  "Anti-P."  is  fall  of  high-sounding  declamation, 
but  it  contains  very  little  sound  argument.  He  commences  his 
article  by  saying,  "  Common-place  vulgarity  is  abominable ;  and 
proverbs  are  only  common  phrases  told  and  retold  ten  thousand 
times,  and  so  made  vulgar."    This  has  a  specious  appearance,  but 
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it  is  nullified  by  ike  fact  that  the  words  vulgarity  and  vulgar  are  in 
this  one  sentence  used  to  denote  two  different  things.  In  the  first 
part  vulgarity  denotes  coarseness,  impropriety,  lowness ;  and,  in  the 
second,  rulgar  merely  signifies  common,  infrequent  use.  It  is  only 
vulgarity  in  the  sense  of  coarseness  that  is  abominable,  and  pro- 
verbs are  only  made  vulgar  through  being  oft  repeated  in  the  sense 
of  being  common.  If  proverbs  are  not  intrinsically  coarse,  they 
cannot  be  made  so  by  being  "  told  and  retold  ten  thousand  times ; 
and  if  there  is  no  inherent  impropriety  in  a  proverb,  no  frequency 
of  repetition  can  make  it  coarse  or  abominable.  Thus  this  argu- 
ment is  altogether  invalid  through  the  words  vulgarity  and  vulgar 
being  used  in  the  same  sentenoe  to  denote  two  different  things. 
"  Anti-P.'  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  employ  a  larger 
number  of  proverbs  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  and  then 
■ays,  "  Thus  the  two  countries  which  contribute  least  to  the  intelli- 

Snoe  of  Europe,  supply  the  largest  quantity  of  proverbs."  But 
e  intellectual  condition  of  Spam  and  Italy  was  not  always  what 
it  is  now,  and  the  argument  of  "  Anti-P.  does  not  show  that 
proverbs  are  produced  by  the  unintelligent,  nor  does  it  prove  that 
proverbs  are  not  worth  studying  ;  because  the  proverbs  employed 
by  them  are  the  concentrated  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  intellectual 
ancestors,  and  not  the  inane  productions  of  the  degenerate  Spaniards 
and  Italians  of  the  present  day.  The  fact  that  these  proverbs  have 
not  been  produced  by  the  degenerate  Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the 
present  day,  "  Anti-P."  himself  virtually  admits,  by  saying  that 
"  there  are  more  new  books  issued  in  Germany  than  fresh  proverbs 
coined  in  Spain  and  Italy." 

W.  H.  expatiates  largely  upon  the  senselessness,  emptiness, 
and  dulness  of  proverbs  in  general,  and  quotes  many  as  iltustrs* 
tions  of  his  assertions.  Besides  this,  we  can  only  find  one  argu- 
ment in  his  article,  vis.,  That  the  majority  of  proverbs  M  give  a  de- 
preciating view  of  human  character,"  so  "  as  to  make  a  book  of 
proverbs  essentially  a  libel  upon  mankind,  and  a  manual  of  all 
uncharitablensss,"  and  that  it  is  not  wise  "  to  reveal  the  pollution 
that  lies  in  the  inner  chambers  of  the  heart."  That  proverbs  do 
afford  a  means  of  opening  up  the  secret  depravity  of  the  heart  of 
man  we  admit,  but  we  do  not  look  upon*  that  as  altogether  an  evil. 
We  believe  that  he  spoke  wisely  who  said,  "  Man,  know  thyself." 
If  we  know  the  secret  evils  of  our  own  hearts,  we  know  what  we 
have  to  contend  with  from  within,  and  we  know  what  we  ought  to 
strive  against,  but  if  ignorant  of  these  we  shall  be  more  easily 
carried  away  by  them.  Proverbs  often  teach  us  truths  concerning 
human  nature,  better  than  mere  moral  disquisitions  could  do.  Fcr 
instance,  if  one  were  to  say  that  with  a  large  number  of  mankind 
the  desire  to  receive  a  goodly  accession  of  wealth  at  the  decease 
of  one's  father  is  so  great,  as  to  make  them  careless  whether  that 
parent  is  in  joy  or  misery  after  death,  few  would  believe  the  asser- 
tion, but  we  are  compelled  to  believe  it  when  we  know  that  the 
remarks,  "  Alas  for  she  son  whose  father  goes  to  heaven,"   and 
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"  Happy  the  son  whose  dad  goes  to  the  devil,"  are  so  often  repeated 
that  they  have  become  proverbial  expressions  among  the  Portu- 
guese and  Scotch. 

Some  of  the  proverbs  which  W.  H.  quotes  as  nonsensical,  are 
very  significant  expressions ;  e.g., "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
lauce  ftr  the  gander,"  teaches  us  that  what  is  wrong  in  one  is 
wrong  in  another  under  the  same  circumstances.  "  The  least  said 
is  soonest  mended,"  teaches  us  that  if  we  wish  our  quarrels  to  be 
short-lived,  our  words  should  be  few  to  those  who  contend  with 
us.  Even  the  apparently  contradictory  expressions  quoted  from 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  "  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly,"  and  "  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  teach  us  that 
in  some  eases  it  is  best  to  fight  an  opponent  with  his  own  weapons, 
whilst  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  answer  coolly. 

Several  years  ago  we  met  with  a  lecture  of  Stowell  Brown's  on 
"  Proverbs,"  and  if  any  of  our  opponents  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  it,  we  would  reoommend  it  to  them  as  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  value  of  pro?erbs.  The  fact  that  a  divinely 
inspired  writer,  and  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  uttered  "three 
thousand  proverbs,"  a  collection  of  which  forms  part  of  Holy 
Writ,  proves  that  the  proverbial  form  of  expression  is  well  adapted 
to  convey  instruction.  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  and  much  of 
the  value  of  proverbs  arises  from  their  brevity  and  pointedness. 
One  proverb  justly  exhorts  us  to  "  strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot," 
and  proverbs  often  enable  us  to  do  so  when  the  warmth  would 
vanish  and  coldness  follow,  whilst  we  were  attempting  to  strike  by 
means  of  roundabout  expressions.  Proverbs  are  often  more  for- 
cible, more  pointed,  more  decisive,  than  ariy  circumlocutory  obser- 
vations could  be,  and  therefore  they  are  worth  studying. 

An  anecdote  or  picture  often  gives  an  idea  of  what  we  desire  to 
convey  much  better  than  a  dry  statement  could  do,  and  many 
proverbs  both  state  a  truth,  and  also  give  an  illustration  of  it  in 
the  same  sentence.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  we  say  that  a  man. 
has  jumped  "Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  we  imply  that 
he  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  mention 
a  practical  illustration  of  making  such  a  change.  Again,  if  we 
laugh  at  a  man  for  what  he  is  doing,  and  say,  "  You  might  as  well 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle,"  we  imply  that  he  is  doing  something 
which  does  not  need  to  be  done,  and  also  at  the  same  time  give  an 
example  of  an  unnecessary  action.  To  be  able  thus  to  give  a 
statement  of  a  truth,  and  an  illustration  of  it  in  the  same  sentence, 
is  a  valuable  acquirement ;  therefore  proverbs  are  worth  studying. 

The  peculiar  proverbs  of  a  nation  afford  a  key  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  that  nation,  because  these 
expressions  would  not  have  become  proverbial,  if  they  had  not  been 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  a  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity. Therefore  the  study  of  proverbs  would  yield  much  valu- 
able information,  and  by  ascertaining  the  general  tenor  of  a 
nation's  proverbs,  we  should  gain  an  insight  into  their  more  pro* 
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minent  national  characteristics.  Sometimes  yon  may  without  dan- 
ger express  sentiments  by  means  of  a  prorerb,  when  to  speak 
plainly  and  folly  would  give  offence.  For  instance,  a  friend  points 
out  to  you  a  fault,  and  reproves  you  for  it ;  you  are  strongly 
tempted  to  say,  "  Don't  talk  to  me,  you  are  as  bad  as  I  am,"  bat 
yon  think  that  most  likely  such  a  remark  would  offend ;  however 
yon  venture  to  observe  gently,  that  "  The  pot  ought  not  to  call  the 
kettle  black,"  or  "  One  ass  ouqht  not  to  call  another  long  ears ;"  and 
then,  in  all  probability,  the  hint  is  taken,  the  desired  effect  is  pro- 
duced, and  no  offence  given.  For  these  reasons  we  maintain  that 
proverbs  ore  worth  studying,  notwithstanding  all  that  our  opponents 
have  said  to  the  contrary.  Samubl, 

KBGUnVl  ABTIOLB.— VI. 

"  Hb  who  wishes  clear  water  should  go  to  the  fountain  head," 
says  the  proverb ;  but  that  supposes  the  source  to  be  pure.  An 
indubitable  authority  has  suggested  the  query — "  Who  can  bring 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  P  "  and  has  also  supplied  the  answer, 
"  Not  one."  The  advocates  of  the  worth  of  proverbs  do  not  ground 
their  praise  on  the  worthiness  of  them,  but  on  their  being  got,  at 
first  hand,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  therefore  direct 
from  their  hearts.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a  blessing 
to  any  one  to  see  unveiled  that  awful  thing  a  sinful  human  heart, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  advantageous  or 
benefioial  to  study  that  which  is  the  nearest  and  most  unvarnished 
expression  of  the  evil,  that  it  is  the  heart ;  still  more  when  this  hard- 
ness and  impenitence  of  heart  has  been  aggregated  and  countersigned 
by  the  general  consent  of  man.  For  example,  what  good — true 
good — can  be  got  from  the  study  of  such  a  forth-wora  or  ready 
word  as  this,  "  six  feet  of  earth  makes  us  all  equal  P  "  Does  it 
speak  more  of  the  inevitableness  of  death  than  of  the  vanity  of 
life,  and  of  the  worldly-mindedness  which  closes  the  eye  to  all  that 
lies  beyond  the  grave.  Does  it  imply  warning  against  wrong-doing 
so  much  as  encouragement  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  P  "  He  who 
lives  well,  dies  well,"  is  no  more  a  praise  of  godliness  than  of 
jollity,  and  contains  not  a  whit  more  truth  or  wit  than  the  common 
jest  phrase,  "  he  who  eats  longest,  lives  longest." 

"  ij  hook  or  by  crook  "  is  now  synonymous  with  "  by  means 
flair  or  dishonest ;"  formerly  it  meant,  "  in  the  most  honest  manner." 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  days  when  the  gatherers  of  dead  wood  in 
the  forest  were  allowed  to  gather  snch  wood  as  would  break  easily 
by  being  pulled  down  with  a  hooked  stick,  or  broken  off  by  making 
a£ crook  in  the  branch;  but  were  prohibited  from  taking  any 
sharp  instrument  with  them,  lest  they  should  destroy  growing 
wood.  This  shows  the  depravity  of  the  hearts  of  men,  and  how 
they  turn  good  into  evil ;  and  therefore  proves  that  the  study  of 
the.'  words  which  come  most  directly  from  men's  hearts  ••  are 
deceitful  "—like  the  hearts  whence  they  issue—"  above  all  things, 
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and  desperately  wicked."  "Like  a  spalpeen"  hm  undergone  « 
similar  deterioration.  Spal,  in  Irish,  signifies  a  scythe,  and  .pas*, 
a  penny.  Spalpeen  is  a  penny-  a-day  harretter,  but  now  Is 
equivalent  to  rascal ;  just  as  knave  has  oeased  to  mean  a  bof ,  % 
page,  a  servant,  as  villain  has  changed  from  being  a  tiller  of  the 
aoU,  and  both  now  mean  deceivers  and  vagabonds.  What  bene! t 
can  be  got  from  the  study  of  "  Go  to  Jericho,  to  Hong-koag,"  &e.,  «f 
"  as  clever  as  a  Levant  whaler ;  "  "as  sober  as  a  Dutchman,  a  jodgo, 
my  lord,"  Ac.,  or  of  "  when  a  tree  has  fallen  all  ran  to  make  logs  HP 
"  Silence  was  never  written ;  "  "  the,  rich  have  many  friends,"  kt.  f 
Does  it  tend  to  edification  to  know  that  in  almost  every  language 
men  say,  "lam  my  own  most  excellent  friend  "  P 

I  think  the  advocates  of  proverbs — and  indeed  thedeniers  of  their 
being  worthy  of  study  too —have  greatly  erred  in  this  debate  in  not 
settling  as  a  previous  question  what  sort  of  things  are  worthy  of 
study  F  This  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  debate,  and  has  been 
altogether  overlooked.  If  we  decide  that  everything  is  worthy  of 
study  on.  which  the  mind  of  man  can  employ  itself,  the  whole  dis- 
cussion is  closed  by  a  foregone  conclusion.  If  we  grant  that  some 
subjects  are  unworthy  of  study,  we  should  next  determine  whit 
are  the  characteristics  of  those  things  which  are  worthy  of  staady, 
and  thus  test  proverbs  by  reference  to  these. 

We  contend  that  all  things  on  which  man  mar  nse  his  intetteOt 
are  not  worthy  of  study ;  for  instance,  we  read  the  other  day  of  an 
exhibition  before  the  heads  of  the  police  force  of  a  machine  fur 
breaking  open  bank  safes  and  other  places  of  security,  and  this  w*e 
deem  an  illegitimate  object  of  study.  Again,  we  contend  that  the 
only  proper  objects  of  study  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  apostle 
Paul  when  he  tells  us — "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  thisga 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  upon 
these  things  "  (Phil.  iv.  8).  S.  S.  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  It 
proper  test ;  but  if  we  apply  the  test  to  proverbs,  how  will  tfesy 
stand  in  the  time  of  trial  P 

Are  they  true  f  Let  these  answer.  "  To  be  rich  one  must  have 
friends  in  the  devil's  house ;  rags  heal  wounds ;  women  are  wise  on 
a  sudden,  and  fools  on  reflection ;  a  common  shipwreck  gives  jojr 
to  all,"  Ac.  Are  they  honest?  "With  awls  one  must  be  a  bodkin;  do 
at  Some  as  Borne  does ;  better  cheat  than  be  cheated ;  beat  the 
poor,  and  he'll  be  your  friend.  Are  they  just  ?  "No  one  says  that  mis 
granary  is  fall ;  in  prosperity  no  altars  smoke ;  an  honest  man  has 
a  hairy  palm."  Are  they  pure  P  "  Women  withstand  everything  bat 
opportunity ;  gold  sets  apart  even  the  gates  of  the  heart ;  trust  no 
one  at  home  with  the  light  out ;  candles  keep  many  chaste,"  and 
others  which  we  dare  not  quote.  Are  they of good  report?  "As  stale 
as  a  proverb ;  as  true  as  a  byeword ;  as  vile  as  a  soothsaw,"  &e.  Are 
they  lovely  ?  "  Every  cock  crows  best  on  his  own  dungstead,"  Bat 
we  cannot  defile  these  pages  with  them  except  in  Latin  as  "  In  ratio- 
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nem  locat  vis.  Qui  adverso  vento  mingit  subuculem  madefaoit,"  &c 
Without  citing  more  we  may  just  ask  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  these, 
and  do  they  deserve  any  praise  ?  If  they  do  not  stand  these  tests 
we  are  not  to  think  of  them,  and  therefore  must  not  study  them : 
unless  we  wish  to  do  our  minds  and  souls  injury,  we  shall  learn 
enough  of  them  in  every- day  life,  without  studying  them,  to  sully 
our  minds  and  to  hurt  our  hearts.  A.  E. 

AFFIRMATIVE  BEPLY. 

We  are  called  upon  by  our  editor  to  close  a  capital  debate— one 
which  not  only  possesses  an  every-day  interest,  but  a  literary, 
moral,  and  social  value  besides.  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with 
others,  but  I  know  that  to  myself  these  papers  on  proverbs  have 
been  very  attractive  and  instructive ;  and  I  do  devoutly  wish  that 
it  had  fallen  into  other  hands  to  pen  the  reply  paper.  When  I 
wrote  my  slight  contribution  on  this  question,  I  had  bo  idea  that 
the  editor  would  put  the  lead  in  my  hands ;  I  rather  expected  to 
be  shelved  and  set  aside.  Since,  however,  "  must  be  must  be," 
and  "  necessity  has  no  law,"  we  can  only  make  ready  to  do  our 
best  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  a  discussion  which  has  yielded  us 
monthly  matter  of  thought  as  the  brief  but  piquant  articles  came 
out  on  eaoh  side. 

"Anti-P."  has  done  very  little  to  settle  the  question.  His  out- 
cry about  "  vulgarity  "  is  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  The  vulgar 
oommooplaces  of  life  are  food,  clothing,  shelter,  love,  companion- 
ship, and  thought ;  but  even  "  Anti-P."  could  scarcely  venture  to 
aver  that  these  are  all "  abominable."  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  such  rash  and  unguarded  statements  get  pushed  into  so  many 
discussions.  Many  people  appear  to  think  that  strong  assertions 
are  as  valuable  as  powerful  arguments,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
ease.  Better  are  a  few  words  of  sound  logic  than  many  words  of 
Bounding  rhetoric. 

Writers  on  the  affirmative  side  have  been  challenged  by  C.  J.  A. 
to  equal,  by  quotation  of  proverbs,  a  number  of  choice  phrases,  &o., 
from  the  poets.  This  we  think  an  unfair  argument.  Proverbs  are 
popular  phrases,  often  the  outgrowth  of  the  homely  good  sense 
ana  good  taste  of  the  commoner  ranks.  If  these  are  poetical,  they 
are  unintentionally  so,  while  those  extracts  which  C.  J.  A.  made 
are  intentionally  so.  Taking  this  difference  duly  into  consideration, 
we  shall  quote  one  or  two  felicities  of  form  and  of  imagery  which 
has  been  attained  by  these  wise  words  of  the  common  people ; 

"  Through  one  sinner  a  ship  is  lost." 

"  One  thread  of  kindness  draws  more  than  a  hundred  kine." 

"  A  sack  of  green  intentions  does  not  weigh  a  pound  of  dry  deeds." 

"  Vainglory  flowers,  but  does  not  fruit." 

"Hope  is  the  bread  of  the  wretched." 
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"  Summer  is  a  mother  to  the  poor. " 

"  Under  the  white  ash  the  lire  coal  burns." 

"  One  ear  does  not  make  a  wheat-sheaf." 

"  No  leaf  mores  unless  God  wills  it." 

"  Pence  stand — cap  in  hand." 

"  Words  are  female,  deeds  male." 

"  Our  shroud  is  made  without  pockets." 

"  Men  are  all  clay ;  God  is  the  potter." 

"  Friends  hare  their  purses  tied  with  a  spider's  thread." 

"  Work  in  jest,  want  in  earnest." 

"  Heart  is  of  greater  worth  than  blood." 

"  Courtesy  is  a  flower." 

"  Truth  is  God's  daughter ;"  and  therefore, 

"  Truth  may  droop,  but  never  perish." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  from  a  paper  forwarded  to  me  by 
the  kindness  of  the  editor,  who  regretted  that  it  had  reached  him 
after  the  announcement  had  been  made  that  the  discussion  would 
close  a  good  rejoinder  to  the  pith  of  O.  B.'s  article.  C.  F.  A.  S. 
says:— 

"  O.  B.  complains  that  he  finds  some  proverbs  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other ;  and  where  he  is  acting  by  the  one,  another  appears  which 
points  out  a  totally  different  course.  Now  the  study  of  proverbs  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  applying  them  to  a  system  of  guidance  for  our 
thoughts  and  actions,  and,  as  it  were,  to  live  by  rule  of  thumb.  *  Heaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.'  We  must  not  expect  to  find  everything 
cut  and  dried  for  us.  We  must  examine  for  ourselves,  and  discover 
whether,  in  the  particular  case,  '  Delays  are  dangerous, '  or  '  Look  before 
you  leap,'  would  be  the  more  suitable  ;  whether  '  Slow  and  sure,'  *  Now  or 
never,'  or  'Keep  moving,'  would  be  the  most  applicable.  We  must 
acquire  the  power  of  discrimination,  a  degree  of  self-confidence,  of  pre- 
science, of  independence  of  spirit,  and  then,  as  Leasing  says,  'Think 
wrongly  if  we  please,  but  think  for  ourselves.'  To  break  the  shell  of  the 
acorn,  and  admit  the  living  protoplasm,  is  what  nature  does  to  rear  the 
stately  oak.  Let  us  then  take  proverbs,  remove  the  outer  covering,  as  it 
were,  and  examine  by  the  light  of  investigation  their  concealed  truths ; 
then  we  shall  soon  build  up  a  column  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  admire 
it  with  amazement  that  so  muoh  could  come  out  of  so  little." 

This  is  well  put,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  objections  made 
by  W.  H.  and  C.  J.  A.  in  regard  to  the  (seemingly  to  them)  non- 
sense in  which  proverbs  abound.  We  know  that  the  eye  only 
"  perceives  what  it  has  the  power  of  seeing,"  and  that  "  a  rat  is  a 
bad  judge  of  a  nightingale's  singing." 

The  paper  by  "  Georgius  D.  E."  deserves  careful  thought,  and 
is  very  effective  against  "  Anti-P."  S.  S.  speaks,  as  he  always 
does,  with  sense,  judgment,  and  discretion,  and  in  quite  a  different 
spirit  from  that  of  his  opponent,  J.  M.  D.    A.  J.  G.'s  paper  com- 
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pores  very  favourably  with  O.  B.'i ;  and  on  the  whole,  though  our 
opponents  have  done  their  best,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  our  side 
has  had  the  best  of  it. 

Proverbs  are  full  of  homespun  wisdom  and  practical  good  sense** 
of  moral  sentiment  and  graphic  fancy;  they  are  the  results  of 
experience  expressed  in  shrewd  terms,  and  they  inform  us  of  the 
permanent  moral  convictions  of  men  concerning  the  ordinary  and 
every-day  affairs  of  human  thought  and  interest.  They  are  distin- 
guished for  pith,  brevity,  soul,  and  playfulness,  and  they  are  highly 
valuable  as  preserving  and  embalming  many  quaint  idiomatic 
expressions  and  terms  of  thought*  Here  we  are  reminded  by 
C.  F.  A.  S.,  too,  that  Emerson  has  said  that  language  is  "  fossil 
poetry."  80  some  proverbs  are  the  inorganic  remains  of  language, 
the  fossils  of  its  history,  growth,  and  development ;  others  are  the 
remnants  of  moral  philosophy ;  others  give  the  key  to  national 
character,  manners,  Ac. 

I  may  quote  here,  much  more  as  curiosities  than  as  illustrations, 
t^he  following  Coptic  proverbs,  which  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
extracting  from  a  very  rare  book  in  that  language  at  present  in  my 
hand.  This  will,  I  hope,  give  an  interest  to  my  paper  over  and 
ajbove  that  which  the  opinions  it  contains  may  supply,  as  it  will 
increase  the  knowledge  of  the  roader  in  regard  to  proverbs,  while 
it  will  prove  how  widespread  is  the  tendency  to  use  them — making 
one  more  ostensive  instance  in  proof  of  our  assertion  that  we  have 
the  verdict  of  the  universal  custom  of  mankind  in  favour  of  our 
opinion  that  proverbs  are  worth  studying.  The  following  are  the 
Coptic  proverbs  (translated)  to  which  reference  is  made  above, 
viz.:— 

44  Whatsoever  thou  hast  undertaken  to  do,  do  it  so  as  thou  mayst 
speedily  finish  it." 

•  "  Do  not  hasten  when  it  is  not  yet  the  time." 
.  «  Determine  quickly,  for  opportunity  is  soon  past." 

"  Turn  away  from  that  thing  which  thou  shalt  not  soon  obtain." 

"  Draw  not  upon  thyself  temptation,  for  strength  is  not  in  thee." 

"  Bemember  thy  vow  that  thou  mayst  perform  it." 

In  conclusion,  I  appeal,  even  to  "  Anti-P.,"  to  admit  that  pro- 
verbs are  worth  study,  had  the  study  had  no  other  effect  than  bring- 
ing out  so  many  papers  of  abilitv  on  the  subject  as  have  appeared 
since  this  debate  was  Opened  by  himself  and  by  E.  A. 

NEGATIVE  BBPLY. 

OtrB  good  editor  has  admonished  the  present  writer  that  his 
reply  is  expected  to  be  given  in  speedily,  and  must  be  brief.  Brief 
it  shall  be ;  but  as  it  must  be  hastily  put  together,  its  "  brevity  "  is 
not  likely  to  display  much  of  "  the  soul  of  wit,"  and  it  may  be  thus 
an  argument  in  the  negative.  Isaac  Disraeli  has  said  that  "  a  book 
of  proverbs  is  a  book  of  the  world  for  worldlings."    If  a  man  i& 
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known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  his  character  may  also  be  pretty 
shrewdly  guessed  at  by  his  studies.  The  study  of  proTerbs  is  the 
study  of  worldliness,  and  is  therefore  not  profitable  for  instruction. 
M Close  thoughts  and  open  face"  writes  hypocrisy  down  as  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  "  God  helps  merry  fellows  "  is  a  lie  and  ft 
libel ;  a  snare  and  an  incitement  to  sin. 

Proverbs  are  ambiguous,  and  hare  no  fixed  meaning.  M  Time  is 
aa  inaudible  file  "  may  mean  erer  so  many  things,  if  you  read  them 
into  it,  or  insert  them,  as  the  soothsaw  is,  between  the  lines.  "All 
waters  go  to  the  sea"  is  very  plain  prose  to  be  called  wisdom. 
"  The  miser  does  good  when  he  dies  "  is  false  political  economy  or 
wretched  morality,  besides  being  cynical. 

Prorerbs  are  often  employed  to  conceal  thought  or  the  want  of 
it,  instead  of  being  used  to  express  some  definite  truth.  "  Man  if 
of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble ;"  "  Man  is  but  a  leaf  upon  the  tree 
of  life ;"  "  A  hundred  years  hence  tow  will  be  as  good  as  flax,"  <fec, 
look  like  sage  saws,  but  they  are  really  evasions  of  true  thoaghtful- 
ness.  Besides,  proverbs  are  familiar  phrases,  and  does  not  the 
proverb  itself  say,  "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt "  P 

Archbishop  Whatelv's  illustrative  letter,  quoted  by  E.  A.,  wQl 
amply  satisfy  the  reader  who  examines  it  that  proverbs  are  ambi* 

Sous,  contradictory,  shuffling,  and  low-pitched  in  their  morality. 
A.'s  argument,  from  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  proverbs  to  the 
Worth  of  studying  them,  would  equally  prove  that  oaths  were  worth 
studying,  and  sins  were  the  proper  studies  of  man. 

H.  W.  iun.'s  paper,  in  so  far  as  the  argument  of  the  proverb 
being  the  fruit  of  thought,  would  require  him  to  prove  that  all  the 
fruits  of  thought  are  worthy  of  study,  which  would  lead  one  a  long 
way  from  the  right  and  the  true,  W.  H.  is  really  much  nearer  the 
truth  when  he  says  proverbs  are  the  gospel  of  Satan ;  and  in  thie 
connection  we  may  as  well  ask, "  Can  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns* 
or  figs  from  thistles  P  " 

Is  not  the  assertion  of  S.  8.,  that  because  a  part  of  the  book  of 
God  "consists  of  proverbs,"  proverbs  are  worth  studying,  an 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  unwary  wrest  the  Scriptures 
to  their  own  destruction  P  for  are  not  these  worthy  of  study,  not 
because  they  are  proverbs,  but  because  they  are  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  are  profitable  for  instruction  P  The  history  in  pro* 
verbs,  of  which  S.  3.  makes  mention,  is,  I  am  afraid,  very  worth- 
less, if,  like  "  perfidious  Albion,"  it  is  not  "  a  lying  spirit."  The 
fallacy  of  his  remarks  about  the  absence  of  immorality  from  pro- 
Terbs has  already  been  dealt  with  by  J.  M.  D.  He  might  as  well 
plead  the  innocence  of  the  ball-room,  because  there  is  no  vise 
observable  in  the  mazy  dance. 

C.  J.  A/s  excellent  induction  of  much  more  beautiful  passages 
find  phrases  in  the  poets  contains  an  excellent  idea,  and  is  a  highly 
original  contribution  to  the  debate.  Culture  is  putting  proverbs 
out  of  fashion,  because,  instead  of  the  mere  commonplace  of  small 
talk*  it  can  now  get  the  finest  thoughts  of  the  finest  wits  to  use  in 
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its  stead.    Poetry  has  superseded  proverbs,  as  the  steamship  and 
train  have  superseded  the  cart  and  the  sledge. 

I  quite  agree  with  A.  J.  G.  in  one  remark  of  his,  when  a  slight 
addition  is  put  to  it.  "The  study  of  proverbs  is  the  study  of 
man" — at  his  worst!  and  therefore  I  contend  thst  they  are  not 
worth  studying.  O.  B.  has  justly  made  merry  with  the  meaning 
or  rather  the  no  meaning  and  nonsensicality  of  proverbs,  but  he 
has  not  given  enough  of  emphasis  to  their  mischievousness.  I 
could  much  wish  our  opponents  would  think  only  of  the  evil 
wrought  by  this  one  phrase,  "  One  slip's  none ;"  or,  "  One  devil 
does  not  make  hell." 

While  I  am  gratified  at  the  ability  shows  by  the  defenders  of 
tjbS  negative,  and  struck  with  the  versatility  and  width  of  informa- 
tion displayed  by  our  opponents,  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  pro- 
Yejtbs  Oi  doubtful  utility  and  influence  brought  into  sight,  for,  as  I 
said  in  opening,  commonplace  is  abominable,  but  vulgar  common- 
place is  still  more  so. 

I  am  done  now,  and  hope  that  I  have  spoken  some  wholesome 
truth  on  this  subject,  even  though  I  have  been  so  uief. 

Aim-P. 


Atheism  or  Theism.  London :  Houlston  and  Wright, 
Wl  have  had,  sinoe  our  previous  notice  of  this  able  and  interest* 
ing  contribution  to  religious  and  philosophic  controversy,  four 
other  parts.  In  the  eighth  part  the  first  division*  containing  pre- 
fatory, preliminary  and  preparatory  matter,  and  forming  as  it  were 
tfce  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Besponsions,  closes ;  and  in  the  ninth 
the  curtain  rises,  as  it  seems  to  the  settled  and  definite  business. 
It  has  not  as  yet  manifested  the  high  literary  attractions  of  the 
debate  on  the  Being  of  God,  by  Baohelier  and  Owen;  nor 
the  variety/  width,  or  vagueness  of  that  between  Townley  and 
Horyoake;  but  it  exhibits  greater  definiteness  of  phrase,  more 
point,  and  takes  a  higher  philosophic  flight  than  either.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  provisional  and  temporary  estimate. 

Sir  Thomas  Moris  Utopia.  Edited  by  E.  Abbbb. 
London :  A.  Murray  and  Son. 
Mobb's  Utopia  is  a  work  which  every  one  must  wish  to  read. 
This  number  of  the  English  Reprints  places  that  pleasure  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  as  it  provides  for  one  shilling  this  rare  and 
valuable  book,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  bibliography  annexed, 
in  the  early  translation,  by  Ralph  Bobinson,  1651.  It  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  did  not  afford  his  readers  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  this  version  with  the  Swift-like  one  of 
Bishop,  G*.  Burnet,  1684,  and  the  elegant  modern  one  by  Arthur 
Cayley,  1808. 
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LTOIDASj  a  monody. 

Blind  mouths  !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learned  aught  else  the  least        120 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs ! 
What  recks  it  them  P    What  need  they  P    They  are  sped; 
And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  np,  and  are  not  fed,  125 

But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 
Hot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread ; 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf,  with  privy  paw, 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said : 


119.  Untaught  instructors ;  manage. 

120.  Acquired  other  endowment. 
121*  Dutiful  shepherd's  business. 
122.  Matters  to ;  require ;  worthless. 
128.  Do  duty ;  empty ;  showy 

preachings. 

124.  Sound  harshly ;  screeching. 

125.  Food-requiring   flocks ;    satis- 

fied. 


126.  Puffed   np;    air;    unhealthy 

vapour;  inspire. 

127.  Grow  corrupt  internally  j  shock- 

ing infection. 

128.  Not  to  speak  of;  gaunt ;  self* 

seeking  grasp. 

129.  Destroys  quickly ;  objected  to 

it. 


128.  In  his  sonnet  to  Cromwell  Milton  exclaims, — 

"  Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw" 

Dante  represents  the  meretricious  and  renal  church  of  his  time  under  a 
similar  symbol  :— 

"  A  she-wolf  too ;  who,  ravenous  and  lean, 
Seemed  by  innumerable  wants  possessed, 
And  had  of  multitudes  the  ruin  been." 

u  Her  ravenous  wants  she  ne'er  can  satisfy, 
And  food  but  serves  to  whet  her  hunger  stilL" 

« Inferno?  i.,  49—61, 91, 92. 
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But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  190 

Stands  reodjy  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 
Beturn,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 

ISO.  However;  double-edged  sword;  1 182.  dome  back ;  terrible  denunda* 

gate.  I  tion  j  hushed* 

181.  Prepared  to  strike  a  single  blow.  | 


181.  «  In  these  lines,"  Warton  says,  «  Milton  [writing  in  1637]  antici- 
pated the  execution  of  Archbishop  Laud  (10th  January,  1644)  by  a  two- 
handed  engine,  that  is,  the  axe ;  insinuating  that  his  death  would:  remove 
aU  grievances  in  religion,  and  complete  the  reformation  of  the  Church." 
May  the  passage  not  be  read  with  greater  poetical  effect  without  this 
literal  explanation,  as  signifying  the  Puritan's  trust  in  "  the  word  of  God,** 
[which]  "  is  quiok  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
aiscerner  of  the  thoughts  ana  intents  of  the  heart "?  (Heb.  iv.  12).  Is  not 
this  "the  sharp  two-edged  sword"  (Rev.  i.  16),  "the  sharp  sword  with 
two  edges  "  (Bev.  ii.  12),  which  guards,  like  another  Eden,  the  true  church 
of  the  gospel,  "  as  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the 
war  of  the  tree  of  life"?  (Gen.  in.  24). 

182.  That  is  St.  Peter's  voice,  which  hushed  the  heathen  pastoral  song, 
sad  brought  out  the  Christian  pastoral  invective,  causing  the  former,  like 
the  river  of  Alpheus  in  the  fable,  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  again  to  re* 

Spear,  and  so  at  once  securing  the  unity  of  the  song  by  making  the  inoi- 
nts  of  Camus  and  St.  Peter  an  episode,  and  yet  securing  to  these  a  pro* 
minenoe  from  their  exceptional  introduction  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  attained.  By  this  skilful  touch — a  true  ealUda  junctmra — Milton 
obviates  any  charge  of  incongruity,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  with 
the  "  trifling  fictions  "  of  pastoral  poetry  there  "  are  mingled  the  most  awful 
and  sacred  truths ;"  and  avoids  any  "  approach  to  impiety,"  while  he  justi- 
fies the  introduction  at  the  close  of  Christian,  consoling  hope. 

"That  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung, 
Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse." 

Milton's  "  Arcades" 29-81. 

Alpheus  is  the  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  the  south-east  of  Arcadia, 
ana  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  some  parts  of  its  course  this  river 
flows  under  ground,  and  on  this  circumstanoe  the  poets  have  built  the  fic- 
tion that  Alpheus  (the  god  of  the  river)  was  enamoured  of  the  nymph 
Arethusa,  who^.  while  eluding  his  pttrstdt*  was,  by  favour  of  Diana,  changed 
into  a  fountain,  which  sprung  forth  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse, 
where  Alpheus,  having  persisted  in  his  course  from  Elis  under  ground, 
emerged  near  the  same  spot.— See  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii,  470 ;  Ovidl| 
Metamorphoses,  v. ;  Virgil's  JSneid,  iii,  692,  Ac.  \; 

a  At  the  voice  of  Thy  thunder  they  hasted  away  j  they  rise  over  the 
hills,  they  go  down  into  the  valleys." — Psa.  civ.  7. 

1869.  2  H 
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That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,.  Sicilian  Moat* 
And  call  the  Tales,  and  bid  them  hither  east 
Their  bells  tn&Jlowereis  of  a  thonsand  hues.  186 

Te  raUeja  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
,  Of  shadea*  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes, 

187.  Self-delighting;  orer-swelling 
streamlets. 

188.  Ever-new  surface ;  seldom* 

189.  Curiously  variegated. 


188.  Caused  to  retreat  in  affright. 
184.  Invoke ;  inrite ;  throw. 
186.  Blossoms ;  dyes. 
186.  Gentle  murmurs  dally. 


188t  Theocritus  was  the  creator  of  buoolki  poetry  among  the  Greeks^ 
his  idyls  are  of  a  dramatic  and  mimetic  oharaetev,  and  are  piotures  o£  the. 
ordinary  life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily.  He  was  a  native  of  Syra*mafc 
His  writings  are  remarkable  for  poetio  grace  and  homely  qaaintaea% 
soundness  of  judgment  and  truth  of  character,  appropriateness  of  phrase 
and  simple  lo?e  of  nature.  Hence  Quioctilian  calls  him  u  admirabilis  in 
sjaogenere  Theocritus,"  i. «.,  Theocritus  admirable  in  his  own  sayleof  poetry. 

188.  The  dog-star  f  8iriua),  the  star  of  the  hot  summer  season,  the  dog 
days,  between  July  and  September,  forty  days,  in  which  August  was  inotadsd. 
The  term  dog-star  was  also  used  to  denote  Proeyon,  a  bright  star  in 
Oanis  Miner,  whose  heliacal  rising  differs  only  by  a  few  days  from  that  of 
Siriu*.    Horace  says  (Odea,  UL,  2^  18—20),— 

••Jam  Proeyon  rurifr 
SI  stella  Tesani  Leonis, 
Sole  dies  referent©  sicoos  ;** 

which  BeweJL  translates  thus  z— 

"Hew  Proeyon  maddens,  and  the  star 
Of  frensied  Leo,  while  the  sun 
Again  the  days  of  drought  brings  on.** 

It  is  probably  here  called  " swart  star"  by  metonymy,  using  the  effect  for 
the  cause. 

189.  Compass  with  this  rich  passage  on  flowers— the  pets  of  the  poets— 
the  following  quotations  from  Shakspere : — 

"Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  daws,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  j  violets  cum, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  j  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
*  Bright  Phosbus  in  his  strength;    .     .    . 

.     .     .    .     bold  oxlips  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kind*, 
The  fleur-de-lya  being  one.     Oh,  these  I  lack 
.  ■  To  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend ! 

To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er."—'*  The  Winter* e  Tale?  ir*  9k 
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That  on  the  ****»  $mf  mmk  the  honeyed  sJiewers,       140 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rot*  priraoee  that  forsaken  dieet  * 

The  VW  erw-tee,  vnApale  jeeeainaae, 

140.  Fresh  sward  imbibe  |  sains*     I  148.  larly ;  lovelorn  decay*. 

141.  Earth ;  spring  hues,  |  148.  Bunchy  j  whitish. 


w  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  [lash  f]  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine." 

M  A  Midsummer  Night*  Dream,"  iL,  8. 

"With  forest  flowers, 
While  aummer  lasts  and  I  fire  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  ;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  asured  harebell  like  thy  reins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander 
Outsweetened  not  thy  breath."—"  Cgmbetine?  W.9  2. 

140.  "There  is  an  awkwardness  of  construction  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding line,  which  hurts  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  flowers  ( sucking  tae 
honeyed  showers,'  by  seeming  to  attribute  the  suction  to  their  'eyes.' 
There  might,  indeed,  be  learned  allowance  for  such  an  etttpeis ;  and  we 
hardly  know  where  to  find  the  proper  noun  substantive  or  predicate  for  the 
verb  if  it  be  not  so;  but  the  image  is  terribly  spoilt  by  it.  — Leigh  Munft 
"Imagination  and  fancy,"  p.  272. 

142.  Primrose,  the  botanical  Primula,  a  species  of  herbaceous  perennial, 
hawing  generally  only  radical  leaves,  and  the  flowers  in  a  simple  umbel. 
Many  of  them  are  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  our  meadows  and  groves, 
aad  even  our  mountain  slopes.  Their  fine  colours  and  soft  delioate  beauty 
make  them  great  favourites,  and  from  the  earliest  times  they  hare  been  culti- 
vated for  the  garden.  The  Primula  verts  is  a  delicate  and  modest  little  flower, 
a  favourite  both  for  its  beauty  and  sweet  scent  in  our  native  pastures  and 
green  lanes.  Rath  signifies  early,  the  opposite  of  sere,  late :  we  now  use  the 
comparative  rather  as  an  adverb,  with  the  general  meaning  of  preferable, 

148.  Crow-toe,  the  dilloup  or  yellow  cress,  which  blooms  in  the  middle 
of  May,— the  Banunemiut  arvensis,  or  crowfoot,  as  it  is  otherwise  called ;  in 
Tennyson's  line,  for  instance,— 

"  The  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  oyer  all  the  hill  ;** 

not   the  "crow-flowers,"  or  buttercups,— Ranunculus  bulboeus.       The 
order  of  plants  to  which  jasmine  or  jewamioe  belongs  oontaius  about  100 

rise,  some  of  which  are  climbing  plant*  and  many  bear  fragrant  flowers* 
common  jessamine  (Jasminum  officinale)  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
has  evergreen  pinnate  leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  Bar!  of  Oar* 
lisle,  in  his  "  Lines  to  a  Jessamine  Tree  in  the  Court  of  Naworth  Castle," 
characterises  it  as  "flight  and  slender,"  "wild  an*}  winsome,"  "free  and 
feathery ; "  and  says,— 
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The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

The  glowing  violet,  145 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 

Bid  AmaranthuB  all  hit  beauty  shea, 


144.  Speckled;  black. 
146.  Brightly  coloured. 

146.  Handsomely  robed. 

147.  Pale  ;  droop ;  over-heavy. 


148.  Grief-denoting    ornaments 

shows. 

149.  Elegance  resign. 


w  I  ask  not,  while  I  near  thee  dwell , 
Arabia's  spice  or  Syria's  rose ; 
Thy  light  festoons  more  freshly  smell, 
Thy  virgin  white  more  purely  glows." 

144.  This  we  take  to  be  the  Dianthus  deltoides  of  the  botanists,  the 
pretty  maiden  pink,  a  sweet  oommon  species  growing  in  grassy,  gravelly, 
and  sandy  soils,  haying  a  white  eye  surrounded  with  a  purple  ring,  and 
rose-coloured  flowers  spotted  with  white. 

145.  The  pansy  or  heart's-ease,  Viola  tricolor,  derives  its  name  from  the 
French  (penser,  to  think),  probably  because  the  drooping  attitude  of  the 
flower  is  suggestive  of  thoughtfulnese, — a  circumstance  which  Shakspere 
notes  when  he  makes  Ophelia  say, "  And  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts ;" 
and  perhaps  because  they  require  so  much  thought  in  their  culture  to  keep 
them  from  relapsing  to  their  wild  form,  in  which  state  they  may  be  seen— 

"  Gleaming  like  amethysts  in  the  dewy  moss," 

in  the  hedgerow,  or  in  the  corn-field.  "  The  glowing  violet,"  we  presume,  is 
Viola  odorata,  whose  fragrance  is  so  pleasant  in  full-blown  flower,  purple 
and  bright  in  the  sunshine;  unless  we  regard  it  as  an  explanatory  phrase  in - 
apposition  to  pansies.  He  uses  these  names  to  express  different  flowers  in. 
"Paradise  Lost,"  ix.,  1089—1041  :— 

"  Flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies  and  violets  and  asphodel 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest,  softest  lap." 

146.  The  Bosa  moschata,  a  native  of  North  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Spain.  It  has  white  fragrant  flowers,  disposed  in  rich  corymbs ;  and  since  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  introduced  into  this  country,  it  has 
been  a  favourite  flower.  The  common  honeysuckle  or  woodbine  (Lonicera 
periclymenum),  so  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  whorls  of  deliriously  scented 
cream-coloured  flowers,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  '*  the  twisted  eglantine  "  of 
Milton's  "  Penseroeo."  If  in  its  growing  this  plant  meets  with  the  branches 
of  another  shrub  or  tree,  it  twines  round  them  from  right  to  left ;  but  if  it 
takes  hold  of  shoots  of  its  own  sort,  they  twist  together;  the  one  turning 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left. 

149.  Love'Ues-bleedimg.  This  plant,  whose  dry  red  bracts  retain  their 
freshness  for  a  long  time  after  being  gathered,  has  been  employed  by  the 
poets  very  frequently  as  an  emblem  of  immortality : — 
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And  daffodillies^//  their  ewp*  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lyoid  lies. 

For,  #o  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  ./bfr*  surmise : 

Ah  me !  whilst  thee  the  sAores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bonea  are  hurled. 
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150 


155 


150.  Brim;  calyoes;  signs  of  sorrow. 

151.  Cast  upon ;  honoured  bier  j  re- 

poses. 

152.  In  some  measure;  introduce. 


153.  Slight ;  trifle  j  deoeptive 

ginings. 

154.  Woe  is ;  ooasts  j  noisy  ocean* 

155.  Carry  out  j  oast. 


"  Immortal  amaranth,  a  flower  which  onoe 

In  paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
.  Began  to  bloom."— "  Paradise  Lost?  UL,  853. 

150.  Daffodillies,  whose  large  early  yellow  flowers,  coming  out  as  they  do 
in  the  spring,  blooming  when  nothing  else  blooms,  have  their  name  from,  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  asphodel**,  lily-shaped,  having  a  large  bell-like 
flower-cup  of  a  deep  yellow  hue  i  hence  it  is  called  "  the  golden  daffodil  *" 
and  Milton,  in  "  Comas,"  851,  speaks— 

"  Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils,'1 

The  ancients  planted  asphodels  near  graves. 

"It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  there  are  signs  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  of  Lycidas,  that  Milton  composed  this  beautiful  passage 
with  much  care,  and  not  all  at  onoe.    As  originally  written,  the  line  141— 

'And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers,' — 

ran  on  with  the  line  151 — 

•  To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies  j  * 

and  the  ten  intermediate  lines,  which  gather  the  separate  flowers  together 
by  their  names,  are  an  exquisite  afterthought,  progressively  elaborated. 
Perceiving,  as  it  would  seem,  the  opportunity  of  some  such  poetic  enumera- 
tion of  flowers  at  this  point  of  the  monody,  Milton  writes  on  a  blank  space 
on  the  opposite  page  a  passage,  beginning  *  Bring  the  rath  primrose,'  Ac., 
marking  where  it  is  to  be  inserted ;  but  even  the  passage  so  written  is  not 
exactly  what  now  stands  in  the  printed  text  (see  the  various  readings  to 
*  Lycidas '  in  Todd's  Milton),  but  considerably  inferior.  In  the  interval 
between  writing  it  and  the  publication  of  the  printed  text  Milton  had 
evidently  hovered  over  the  passage  with  fastidious  fondness,  touching 
every  colour  and  fitting  every  word,  till  he  brought  it  to  its  present  perfec- 
tion of  beauty."— D.  MassoWs  "Life  of  Milton,"  vol.  L,  p.  614,  note. 

155.  Thomas  Keifthtley  says,  "  By  wash  far  away  must  be  meant  Usee  at 
a  great  distance  ;  but  the  expression  is  ambiguous,  for  the  proper  meaning 
of  wash  away  is  to  remove  by  the  action  of  water."  This  latter  meaning, 
which  is  certainly  the  correct  one,  emerges  immediately  on  reading  the  pas- 
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Whether  oeawu*  the  jterm*  Hebrides, 
Where  thou,  perhaps,  wider  the  whelmimp  tide, 
Visit*  st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ; 
Or  whether  them,  to  our  moist  vow*  denied. 
Bleep' $t  by  the  fable  of  Bellernt  old, 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  moon* 
Look*  toward  Namancoa  and  Bayona's  hold ; 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  rati  .♦ 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 


lot) 


156.  Far  past ;  tempestuous* 

167.  Perchance ;  submerging  waves. 

158.  Goest  to ;  strange  -  creatured 

deep. 

159.  Sad  prayers  refused. 


160.  Bestest  beside »  myth  j  ancient. 

161.  Mighty  apparition ;  fortified. 

162.  Projects  in  the  direction  of;  fort. 
168.  Spirit  j  soften ;  compassion. 
164.  Bring  homeward  j  unfortunate. 


•age  in  grammatical  order,  '*  Whilst  the  shores  and  sounding  seat  wash 
thee  far  away." 

156.  Hebrides,  the  general  name  given  to  the  490  islands,  small  and 
large,  which  are  strewed  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  They  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Western  Isles,  Hebrides  being  their  literary 
designation. 

158.  The  ocean  full  of  monsters,  as  in  Horace,  Odes,  L,  iii.,  18 :— 

"  Quern  mortis  timuit  gradum, 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia 
Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum,"  Ac. 

(At  what  approach  of  death  appalled  was  he, 

Who  floating  monsters  saw  below 
With  tearless  eyes,  who  saw  the  billowy  sea*) 

161.     St.  MichaeVs  Mount  who  does  not  know, 
That  wards  the  western  coeatP"  4c. 

Spenser's  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,'*  Y&,  *h 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  at  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  aneieutly  called  Bet> 
lerium,  as  if  from  BeUerus,  which  Milton  seema  to  have  invented  aa  the 
name  of  one  of  the  fabulous  old  giants  who,  according  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  possessed  Britain  -in  the  days  of  old.  It  is  a  steep  rook  in 
Mount's  Bay,  accessible  from  the  land  at  low  water.  The  story  is  that  the 
archangel  Michael,  "  of  celestial  armies  prince,"  appeared  to  some  hermits 
on  the  rock  by  Mansion,  in  Mount's  Bay,  which  bears  the  archangel's 
name.  This  apparition  gave  occasion  to  the  building  of  a  monastery  there 
in  connection  with  which  there  wae  a  fortress,  and  beside  which  there  was 
«a  craggy  place  called  St.  Michael's  Chair."  The  mount  is  thus  doubly 
pnarded,  by  the  fortress  and  by  "  the  prineely  hierarah  whose  seat  is  there* 
*  The  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount "  is  obviously  a  periphrasis  for  St, 
MiohaeL  Fiaistene,  the  Land's  Bad  (finis  terra),  at  the  X.W.  extremity  of 
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Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more,        165 
For  Lyeidas,  jour  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 
Bunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor  / 
80  atassr  the  daystar  in  the  ocean  fat, 
And  e<#tf,  o»o»,  repair*  his  drooping  head, 
And  trtefc*  his  oaase*,  and,  with  ae*  spangled  ore,         170 
WUmes  in  the/ore****  of  the  morning  sbg  : 
So  Lyeidas  asmjb  low,  but  momUod  high, 
Through  the  dear  ***>**  ef  Him  that  satfirea?  the  waves  j 
Where,  other  ereee*  and  other  etremme  along, 
With  nectar  ^rore  his  ooajr  &><?£*  he  laves,  175 

Aad  aeorv  the  umexpresstve  nuptial  oona 
In  the  6fcrf  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  lore. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  rata**  shore, 
In  solemn  troops  and  noeel  societies, 

That  *tii<7,  ana,  singing,  ia  their  c7ory  mow,  ISO 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lyeidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore 

166.  Sorrow;  sad;  grieve.  178.  lists—  is ; ,ansesalrerile;  wed* 
100.  Because;  object  of  lassentasiea.  ding  Isy,  spfthale  minor 

107.  Departed}  sea's  surface.  177.  Happy  malms  adoriag. 

100.DftotiBe»;  couch.  178.  farther    his    delight; 
100.  Soon  thereafter  raises  again; 
disappearing. 

170.  Arranges  ;  rays ;  iresh*gtfsisr 

inggold. 

171.  Flashes ;  brow ;  early  heavens. 
ITS.  Descended ;  Msended. 
17S.  In  oonsequenoe  of;  beloved 

power ;  strode  along. 
174  Woods ;  waters. 
17t.  Celestial ;    watery   tresses; 

bathes. 


179.  Holy  bands;  pleasant  eomnsv 


18Q.Bejoieei  aapernal  blessedness 
glide. 

181.  Delicately  remote. 

182.  By  this  time ;  mourn. 

183.  From  this  time  onward ;  guar* 

dianangeL 


Bpein,  being  the  coast  lying  due  south  of  St.  MiehaeFs  Meant,  two  plases  in 
that  direction,  seross  the  troubled  waters  ef  the  English  Channel,  are  named, 
which,  in  conaeqaenoe  of  our  trade  with  Corunna,  were  probably  more 
-familiar  in  Milton's  days  than  in  ours,  vis.,  Namaneos  wad  Bmyonm.  In 
4ke  map  of  tifrallieia,  in  Mercator's  Atlas  (then  a  common  work,  known  to 
all  persons  of  education),  we  find,  in  the  peninsula  of  Finisterre,  near  the 
arte  of  the  present  Mujio, u  Namanoos  T.,"  i.  e^  Tunis :  Bayona  has  south  ef 
this,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Mmho. 
178.  Cbnst,  who  walked  upon  the  waves  of  "the  Galilean  lake." 
176.  Unexpiessivo,  u  «.,  **  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
man  to  utter1'  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  sung  u  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb" 
(Rev.  xix.  7,  9).  The  termination  iee  is  active,  hie  is  passive ;  here  by  poetic 
licence  the  former  is  used  for  the  latter. 

188.  The  presiding  and  superintending  guardian. 
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In  thy  large  recommence,  and  ahalt  be  pood 

To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood.  185 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills. 
While  the  sHll  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay : 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills,  190 

And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay  : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 


184.  Great  reward  >  kindly, 

185.  Journey ;  dangerous  sea. 

186.  In  this  style  j  nnoultured  shep- 

herd. 

187.  Silent;  buskins  dun-coloured. 

188.  Fingered ;   musical ;    different 

reeds. 


189.  Ardent ;  singing  \  song. 
19a  Unrolled. 

191.  Had  declined;  haven. 

192.  Gathered  round  him. 
198.  New  grores  and  meadows. 


187.  Warton  observes  that  «*  from  the  regularity  of  his  pursuits,  the 
purity  of  his  pleasures,  his  temperance  and  general  simplicity  of  life,  Milton 
habitually  became  an  early  riser,  hence  he  gained  an  acquaintance  with  She 
.beauties  of  the  morning,  which  he  so  frequently  contemplated  with  delight, 
and  has  therefore  so  repeatedly  described  in  all  their  Tarious  appearance*/' 
•  as  in  this  line  and  line  25,  Ac. 

189.  Sicilian  pastoral  or  "  rural  minstrelsy.'9 

193.  This  line  refers  to  the  Continental  journey  whioh  Hilton  was  pre* 
paring  for  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written,  and  which  he  did  take  in 
April,  1638,  shortly  after  the  small  quarto  which  contained  it  was  issued. 


A  Confsbiitos  of  Tbadbs'  Ukions  is  to  be  held  in  Birmingham  m 
June  next,  and  the  following  twelve  subjects  hate  been  selected  as  those  on 
which  papers  should  be  read  or  resolutions  proposed : — 1st.  Justification 
of  trades'  unions ;  2nd.  Legislation  of  trades'  unions,  and  the  commissioners' 

Xrt ;  3rd.  Trades'  unions,  political  economy,  and  foreign  competition  | 
Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  beneficial  to  the  nation ;  6th.  Limi- 
tation of  the  number  of  apprentices  j  6th.  Strikes  and  lock-outs,  their 
cause  and  effect;  7th.  The  necessity  of  assimilating  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts  of  1867 ;  8th.  How  far  will  co-operatire  production  and 
industrial  partnerships  assist  in  settling  the  conflicting  interests  of  capital 
and  labour  P  9th.  The  necessity  of  trade  unionists  hiring  representatives 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Association ;  10th.  Primary  educations 
11th.  The  best  means  of  securing  the  direct  representation  of  labour  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  12th.  The  necessity  for  working  class  newspapers, 
and  the  best  means  for  their  establishment. 
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QmwTioKg  BBQtnsnro  Amwras. 

881.  Can  any  reader  of  the 
British  Controversialist  give  me  the 
title  and  publisher's  name  of  any 
good  and  cheap  book  of  instructions 
to  *  Executors  "  P— J.  J.  Iff. 

882.  I  lately  read  an  article  in 
a  magazine,  headed  "  Whence 
cometh  Evil  ?  "  The  article,  which 
I  presume  was  only  an  extract,  was 
independent  in  thought,  frank  in 
statement,  clear  in  argument,  and 
keen  in  analysis.  In  a  foot-note  it 
stated  that  it  was  taken  from  a 
book  published  by  Blackwood, 
Edinburgh,  1828.  Gould  any  sub- 
scriber kindly  furnish  me  with  the 
title  of  that  book,  and  the  author  ? 
—Diamond. 

Avswxbs  to  Questions. 
810.  Skottowe's  Shakspere  is, 
for  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a 
very  fair  book.  It  follows  almost 
all  the  old  traditions,  and  weari- 
somely reiterates  the  statements  of 
those  who  had  guessed  at  pro- 
babilities instead  of  inquiring  into 
the  known,  and  interpreting  it. 
The  new  school  of  Shaksperians  is 
realistic;  it  believes  in  wets,  not 
notions ;  and  it  lays  down  as  a  canon 
of  criticism  that  any  supposition 
hazarded  must  not  only  harmonize 
with,  but  help  to  elucidate  the 
known  actual  and  documentary  facts 
of  the  dramatist's  life.  Skottowe  is 
the  best  of  tho  old  school  biogra- 
phers, but  the  vast  stride  in  Shak- 
sperian  interpretation  since  his  day 
has  almost  superseded  his  book. 
It  is  one,  however,  which  ought  to 
be  valued  for  its  painstakingness 
and  research  in  literary  points  of 
interest  connected  with  the  works 
of  Shakspere,  and  so  leading  the 


way  to  the  union  of  scholarship 
with  Shaksperian  study  which  now 
prevails.— S.  If. 

811.  Improvement  in  writing 
as  a  mechanical  prooess   may  be 

ratly  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
A.  Cooper's  '« Penmanship ;  or, 
the  Art  of  Writing."  Observation, 
practice,  constanoy,  and  care,  are 
the  chief  requisites  to  a  rapid  and 
beneficial  progress  in  the  attainment 
of  a  thorough  good  style  of  pen- 
manship.— R.  M.  A. 

819.  An  Annual  Register  is 
published  regularly,  I  think,  by 
Messrs.  Rivington.  The  Companion 
to  the  Almanack,  issued  by  Charles 
Knight,  serves  most  of  the  purposes 
of  such  a  Register.  Tear- books  of 
Facts  are  becoming  numerous  of 
late,  but  they  are  often  too  special. 
I  think  "A  Monthly  Historian"  a 
great  want  in  serial  literature. 
Were  such  a  reoord.kept  always  up 
to  date,  and  issued  thereafter  in 
Tolumes,  it  would  supply  a  felt 
want.  Newspapers  expand  every- 
thing,  while  hie  unfortunately  con- 
tracts apace. — J  .D. 

818.  See  "The  Young  Debater," 
"The  Debater's  Handbook,"  and 
"  Public  Meetings,  and  how  to  Con- 
duct them,"  by  Samuel  Neil.  A  series 
of  papers  on  this  subject  have  been 
promised  in  the  British  Contro- 
versialist.— X.  T. 

821.  Read  Neil's  * c  Culture  and  . 
Self-culture,"  and  then  ask  special 
advice  on  any  point  required. — X.T. 

822.  This  query  should    have  , 
been    addressed     to    a    scientific 
journal;    but  see  article  Gold  in 
Chambers'  Encyclopedia. — X.  Y.    , 

820.  The     best     authoritative  • 
works  on  Colonization  are  the  second 
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toL  of  "England  and  America,"  by 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield ;  1883, 
w  View.of  the  Art  of  Colonisation" 
1886,  by  the  aame  writer.  The 
critiques  of  these  works  contained 
in  the  leading  Reviews  have  muoh 
interesting  matter  and  thought. — 

£87.  Oi*  of  th*  following  works 
may  suit  the  querist — Great  works 
of  Baphael,  ptioe  £1.  lis.  6d. 
BenaadDaldy.  "  ExpesitioBS  of 
Bfttthatl's  Bible,"  by  fit*.  B.  H. 
Smith,  10*.  *L  Arthur  Miall. 
I  believe  there  is  aba  a  work  by 
the  latter  author,  specially  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  Cartoons, 
presumably  by  the  same  publisher, 
and  at  a  somewhat  similar  price. 
This,  and  the  "  Bible,"  are  illus- 
trated by  means  of  photography, 
from  the  original  pictures. — W. 

.  "Fae-similes  of  Original 
Studies  by  Raflfaelle  inthe  University 
Galleries,  Oxford,"  comprising  a 
hundred  plates  etched  in  the 
moat  spirited  manner,  by  Joseph 


Fisher,  of  Oxford,  with  introduc- 
tion and  descriptions,  were  issued 
in  quarto  iu  1866 ;  perhaps  these 
are  the  prints  W.  B.  D.  inquires 
after.  We  saw  in  a  very  recent 
catalogue  (May,  1869)  issued  by 
W.  J.  Smith,  North  Street,  Brigh- 
ton, a  eavy  for  •**•>  priced  at  ML 
W.  B.  D.  aaight  write  to  that 
worthy  bibliopole,  as  at  may  net  he 
sold.— B.  M.  A. 

889.  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of 
Literature;  G.  L.  Craik's  History 
of  the  Eagnah  Tangnago  and  Liaem- 
ture;  and  Cleeveiftaevs 
of  English  Litewtirre,  are 
works.  So  are  Angus's  books  on 
English  Literature,  issued  by  taw 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  ShaVe 
works  on  English  Literature,  JHtW 
lished  under  the  editorship  ox  Div 
Was.  Smith,  by  Murray.  A» 
excellent  work  for  those  who  can- 
read  French  readily  is  Bouillet'e 
"  Diotioumaire  Universel  des  Sea* 
ences  et  des  Lettres,"  published  by 
Hoohetto  at  £1  U.—B.  M.  A. 


£U**a*8  $0tt%. 


Thx  400th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  MacbiavelH  was  celebrated 
at  Florence  on  the  3rd  May.  The 
ceremony  was  very  simple.  Signer 
Peruszi,  ex-Minister,  delivered  a 
speech  at  Machiavelli's  tomb,  describ- 
ing the  great  epoch  of  Italian  his- 
tory during  which  I  >ante  Miohiavelli, 
and  Michael  Angelo  lived.  A 
marble  tablet  was  then  uncovered, 
on  which  is  the  following  inscription 
by  Mamiana: — "To  Maohiavelli — 
the  brave  and  enlightened  precursor 
of  the  unity  of  the  fatherland,  the 
creator  of  the  national  force  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries— this  memorial  was  dedi- 
cated by  independent  and  united 
Italy  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1869,  the 


400th  anniversary  of  his  birth."  A 
meeting  took  place  in  a  summer* 
bouse  in  the  park  of  Ruscellai,  where 
Machiavelli  had  read  some  of  hi* 
works.  Here  it  was  announced 
that  a  prise  of  5,000  lire  would  be 
given  for  the  best  essay  on  MaomV 
avelli.  In  the  evening  hit  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Andria"  of  Terene* 
was  plaved  at  the  theatre. 

Vol  III.  of  Freeman's  "  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest "  is  in  the 
press.  Two  vols,  of  Fronde's  "  His- 
tory of  England,"  concluding  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  are  to  be  issued 
in  the  winter. 

<c  Tristram  and  Yseult "  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  new  poem,  by  Mr. 
Swinburne. 
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PHEtfACE. 


Loed  CiBKUtvoir,  in  an  address  recently  delivered  at  Birmingham,  while 
aBuding  to  the  antagonism  of  feeling,  interest,  thought,  and  creed,  which  excite 
{he  minds  of  men  to  controversy,  spoke  as  follows : — "  Travellers  tell  us  that  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  seas,  where  those  wonderful  eoral  islands  exist,  the  insects 
that  form  the  coral  within  the  reefs,  where  they  are  under  the  shelter  of  protect- 
ing rocks,  out  of  the  reach  of  wind  and  wave,  work  quicker,  and  their  work  is 
apparently,  to  the  eye,  sound  and  good.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  little 
workers  who  work  outside  those  reels  in  the  foam  and  dash  of  the  waves,  are 
fortified  and  hardened,  and  their  work  is  firmer  and  more  enduring.  And  so  I 
believe  it  is  with  men.  The  more  their  minds  are  braoed  up  by  conflict,  by  the 
necessity  of  forming  opinions  upon  difficult  subjects,  the  better  they  will  be  oua* 
lified  to  go  through  the  hard  wear  and  tear  of  tne  world,  the  better  they  will  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  that  conflict  of  opinion  which,  after  all,  it  is  man's  duty 
to  meet."  It  certainly  seems  as  i^  in  this  country,  those  views  of  the  benefiei- 
ality  of  controversy,  in  stimulating  the  energies  and  bracing  up  the  powers  of 
the  intellect,  which  we  have  been  urging  and  endeavouring  to  exemplify  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  were  now  about  to  be  practically  assented  to,  and  that  the 
day  for  depreciating  controversy  has  gone  by.  When  man's  craving  for  truth 
has  become  not  only  passionate  and  earnest,  but  conscientious ;  and  when  his 
whole  moral  nature  u  quickened  with  the  desire  to  know,  believe,  and  do  what  ia 
right,  he  cannot  but  seek,  with  a  strong  love  for  freedom  of  thought,  to  find  the 
means  of  instituting  a  comparison,  not  only  of  arguments  for,  but  also  of  objec- 
tions to,  the  tenets  which  claim  his  attention  and  practical  sympathy.  Looked  at 
thus,  the  closing  year  acquires  great  interest  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  search  diligently  till  he  find  Truth. 

1860  has  been  a  period  of  more  than  ordinary  aotivity  in  controversy.  The 
echoes  of  the  discussions  held  at  the  elections  of  1868  resounded  through  the  - 
newspapers  and  the  political  magaaines,  till  the  splendid  gladiatorialism  of  parties 
in  Parliament  supplied  fresh  topics  for  consideration.  The  threatened  collision 
of  Houses  intensified  the  interest  taken  in  the  grand  questions  debated  in  our 
Imperial  Aesemblies;  and  the  energies  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  and  in  England 
were  strongly  put  forth  in  the  early  contests  of  the  Session.  Besides  the  terrible 
turmoil  of  ecclesiastical  reorganisation,  Ireland  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
Amnesty  agitation  and  the  advocacy  of  Land  Tenure  Beform.  In  the  whole 
of  Britain  education  has  been  a  theme  fertile  in  controversial  thought,  and  in 
England  it  has  given  origin  to  two  gigantic  organisations,  whose  forces  must  be 
expended  in  intense  if  not  embittered  debate.  Welsh  evictions  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  have  kept  the  Cymry  m  a  high  state  of  mental  excitement  -r  and  English 
workmen  have  nad  much  animated  discussion  on  trades  unions,  reciprocity, 
emigration,  and  the  state  of  the  poor  law.  In  politics,  the  ballot,  finance,  and 
international  relations  have  created  no  slight  stir.  Science  even  has  had  its  con- 
tests, not  in  the  metaphysical  arena,  as  usual,  but  in  the  very  practical  questions 
of  life,  health,  organisation,  and  natural  laws.  Moral  and  religious  disquisitions 
on  disputed  points  have  been  more  than  usually  abundant. 

In  our  country  civil,  social,  political,  and  religious  changes  are  always  preceded 
by  a  powerful  and  persistent  agitation  of  public  opinion,  as  a  preliminary  to 
and  a  preparation  tor  legislation,  and  this  has  been  annus  inirabilis  for  the 
amount  of  controversial  thought  which  has  been  brought  prominently  and  per- 
severingly  before  the  public  mind  by  assemblies,  alliances,  associations,  confer- 
ences, congresses,  commissions,  convocations,  leagues,  meetings,  parties,  societies, 
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•jnodt.  and  union*,  on  matters  of  Ugh  import  and  general  concernment.  Boris 
it  surely  unmeet  to  notice  here  the  gathering  together  of  a  vast  deliberative  and 
debating  oonoouree  such  ae  the  world  has  not  witnessed  tor  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies, the  (Ecumenical  Council,  or  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Pope  mmselt;  in 
expressing  his  desire  that  matters  of  disputation  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
controversy — "  so  that  even  out  of  the  contest  of  a  discussion  undertaken  solely 
with  the  desire  of  finding  oat  tfce  truth,"  man  "may  reetftv*  a  more  abundant 
Kghttog^na>t^frmtolt/•  *    •    ■  /  ~     ■ 

This  power  of  controversy  to  set  ideas  in  various  lights,  and  so  to  afford  greater 
opportunity  for  thorough  investigation?  and  its  value,  not  more  as  an  educating 
agency,  quickening  the  mind  to  a  perception  of  the  comparative  force  of  argu- 
ments, than  as  a  moral  influence,  tending  to  freer  the  soul  from  the  intoxication 
of  prejudice,  this  serial  was  established  to  maintain  and  exemplify;  and  we  may 
surely,  with  pardonable  pleasure,  note  the  signs  of  the  times  which  indicate  the 
practical  progress  of  our  opinions  and  aims. 

In  reviewing' the  contents  ef  the  volume  now  pastm*  from  our  hsfhda,  we  feel 
it  incumbent  on  us  to  express  our  own  feeling— and  that  we  believe  of  our 
readers  too-^of thankfulness  to  the  several  contributors  to  the  debates,  for  their 
earnest  and  able  papers  on  the  various  topics  passed  under  critical  ^lamination, 
smd  for  their  general  adherence  to  the  subjects  in  hand  and  the  courtesies  of  de- 
bate ;  to  the  essayists  for  the  products  of  their  toil  of  mind : '  and  to  the  purveyors 
of  the  miseeflaneont  matter  in  Ihe  liiquiter,  the  BoettHes  Ssctum,  the  IM^rdtp 
Not*,  and  Onr  Qolhgiat*  Co*n*>  Besides  the  debt  of  gratitude'due  to  the 
constantly  trusted  and  lomj* tried  writer  whose-  papers  July*  occupied  ar plane  of 
honour  in  our  Magasine  since  its  first  pages  were  issued,  wb  have  to  give  special 
acknowledgment  to  Br.  C.  M,  Inglebv  for  his  able  and  informing  paper  on  Sir 
William  B.  Hamilton,  and  several  other  evidences  of  friendfy  interest  in  our 
scheme  for  promoting  And  extending  cultured  thoughtfumess.  Of  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  Magasine  special  mention  need  scarcely  be  made.  On  Ihe  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that>  for  interest;  if  not  for  variety,  and  for  amount  of 
information,  moral  earnestness,  and  intellectuality,  this  volume  will  not  compare 
disadvantageously  with  its  numerous  forerunners,  and  may  be  regarded,  we  hope, 
as  worthy  of  the  place  claimed  for  it  on  the  shelves  of  the  zealous  student  intent 
on  self-culture,  the  thoughtful  seeker  after  truth,  the  earnest  sympathiser  with 
efforts  made  for  the  improvement  of  others,  or  the  aspirant  towards  the  oompainon- 
ahip  of  men  of  mind. 

Our  ministrations  in  literature  have  always  been  so  shaped—at  least  in  intent 
smd  endeavour — as  to  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  our  serial  byproung  men  of  in- 
tellectual bent,  as  a  friend,  a  comrade,  and  a  guide;  to  have  it  regarded  as  one 
of  the  nobler  and  ennobling  influences  operating  upon  them  through  the  press  of 
our  age;  and  we  have  aver  been  sealous  in  our  efforts  to  make  it  worthy  of  a 
valued  place  among  those  purpose-guided  agencies— 

"  That  keap  down  the  base  m  man; 
That  teach  high  tsMmghts  and  ami  that  wards, 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth  and  all  that  makes  a  Man." 


"We  hope  in  the  coming  year  to  steer  our  course  to  the  same  end,  with  the  aid 
and  favour  of  our  old  friends,  and  with  the  added  expectancy  of  many  more,  to 
whom  we  hone  to  be  introduced  by  those  who  have  so  far  loved  our  enterprise 
and  approved  out  labours. 
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M  w  .JAKES* -JuamQSj  >JtotrDE,  mjl,  ll.d., 

WM.r^pH^^'^^  University  tf $t.  Andrew's,  $c.      -  .     . 

^A^t*^B??^0Jtfe-V  e?°?Km  ***  ""^  <^  England  wu 
^demhjster^f f  ourrcoitofcry  takea-its  date  from  the  time  when 
ibo**  rSttelw, ^on  0rowo  Hill,'  at  the  close  of  the  scarce-cold  "battle 

^wOT^  ^1*^^  the  hot 

ffitt  **  ft  Woi' thj  Iwi'of  Henry  Tudor,  fca*!  Qf  .Richmond/ „ 
W**9  i^ft  S^*^  »»*tttei<WB  that  thereafter  "  the  purple  testa* 
me»*  <rf  Jifeeding  wan  should  remain  unopened,  between  divided 
arorkaad  Laiieaateiyand  that  the  Tudor  dynasty  in  long  succession 

,\\'.  /'.  '.cr®Jn^  the  tfttielo  come  with  smooth-facecl  peace  '  '  '  '  " 
.i,  ,,  \- •       .     With  smiling.plentj  and  fair  prosporoua  daya,*'    '  "    " 

3^  Willie -gcect  neee«ftity  in  England  then  $,  the  one  desire  of 

^§£°jj£ln.?bl£  !Em^  w^  t0  8ee  ™  <*d  of  the  dissensions 
Wnjen  destroyed  all  the  happiness  attainable  in  life  and  kept  the 
country  ever  on  the  dangerous  edge  of  war.  Ihe.  time  had  eon* 
frhw  ''peace  at  any  price  M  h^came  a  thing  zoea  sighed  for,  and 
feenoe  the  eagar  energy  with  which  they  hasteacd  and  pressed  on 
in  their  endeavour 

"  To  reap  thahatvetft  of  perpetual  peace 

■»!  By  tWnthe  Uoodyirial  ofsharp  war/' 

Henry  VIL  wa*  skilled  in  kingcraft.    He  was  a  master  in  the 

policy  of  states,  astute  and  wily,  cautious  and  wilful,  keen  to  detect 

W-mirokf  torrmtff  any  fetae  step  he  made,  atid  excessively  sharn 

&•$$*$ ^fy^Zt  Y  a?y  *'*  made  °y  mother.  He  knew  the 
worth  of  wealth,  and  that  he  who  had  treasure  at  his  <w>mmaad.had 
war  at  his  beck,  though  he  grew  to  love  money  more  for  itself 
afterwards  than  for  the  power  of  which  it  is  the  sign. 

Henry  VII.  was,  as  Bacon  judged,  one  of  the  tres  magi  of  the  kings 
of  his  age;  and  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  the  preliminary 
concerns  on  which  depended  his  kingly  position,  title,  and  predomi- 
nance, the  ability  with  which  he  manoeuvred  with  his  contemporaries 
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in  the  sovereignty,  the  popularity  lie  won  to  himself  among  ihe 
people,  and  the  success  with  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  a  nation 
full  of  the  elements  of  discord*  in  the  midst  of  ambitious  and  jealous 
rivals,  justify  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  praise  of  being  *'  a  wise 
man  and  an  excellent  king  "  when  "  the  times  were  rough  and  full 
of  mutations  and  rare  accidents,"  Ha  was  the  consoliaator  of  the 
English  sovereignty,  and  the  inaugurator  of  that  modern  policy  of 
the  balance  of  power  among  the  states  of  Europe  which  still  en- 
dures, as  well  as  of  that  artful  balancing  of  the  rivalries  of  party 
which  has  promoted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  development  of  ordex 
and  progress  in  England  under  the  sovereign  dynasties  who  knew 
the  oraft  and  policy  of  rmlership. 

"  After  the  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate  king,  Henry  YIL, 
who  died  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  there  followed^  as  useth  to  do 
when  the  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  dear,  one  of  the  fairest  mornings 
of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been  known  in  this  land  or  anywhere  else,  A 
young  king,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature,  strength, 
making,  and  beauty,  one  of  the  goodliest  persons  of  his  time.  And 
though  he  were  given  to  pleasure,  vet  was  he  desirous  of  glory ;  so 
that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  his  mind  by  glory  to  virtue.  .  .  . 
He  was  the  first  heir  of  the  White  and  Bed  Uqso;  so  that  there 
was  no  discontented  party  now  left  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  menu's 
hearts  turned  towards  him ;  and  not  only  their  hearts  but  their 
eyes  also*  for  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  And 
for  the  people  and  state  in  general,  they  were  in  such  lowness  of 
obedience  as  subjects  were  like  to  yield  who  had  lived  almost  four- 
and- twenty  years  under  so  politic  a  king  as  his  father ;  being  also 
one  who  came  partly  in  by  the  sword,  and  had  so  high  a  courage 
in  all  points  of  regality,  and  was  ever  victorious  in  rebellions  and 
seditions  of  the  people.  The  crown  extremely  rich  and  full  oi 
treasure,  and  the  kingdom  like  to  be  so  in  a  short  time ;  for  ttare 
was  no  war,  no  dearth,  no  stop  of  trade  or  commerce.  .  ,  ,  It 
may  truly  be  said,  there  had  scarcely  been  seen  or  known  in  many 
ages  such  a  rare  concurrence  of  signs  and  promises,  and  of  a  happy 
and  flourishing  reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this  young  kin$ 
— called,  after  his  father's  name,  Henry  the  Eighth."* 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  time  of  «tir  and  change.  The  spread 
of  learning,  the  increase  of  commerce,  the  progress  of  maritime 
discovery,  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  sovereigns  in.  coase- 
quence  of  the  alliance  of  kings  with  people  again* t  the  great  feudal 
chiefs,  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  war,  the  corruptions  of  ecclesi- 
astical life,  the  arrogance  of  the  papal  pretensions,  and  the  Sara- 
cenic irruption  into  Europe,  quickened  men's  minds,  and  excited 
the  activities  of  thought  upon  questions  of  truth  and  right*  It 
was  a  time  of  fierce  wara  and  terrible  commotions,  of  momentous 
disputations  and  striking  events.  In  short*  it  was  a  period  of  revo- 
lution and  reform.  Autocratic  might  and  popular  influence  both 
simultaneously  increased ;  and  action  and  reaction,  resulting  in  * 
•  Bacon's  «*  Henry  Vin." 


wttnfflN  aisfoHtiK*.  $ 

surging  and  intense  stir  of  thought,  induced  &  gradual  ripening 
of  mind,  and  brought  into  effective  and  vital  correlation  with,  the 
age,  various,  though,  for  the  most  part,  item  ami  grave  thinkers, 
noble  actors,  and  men  of  calm  endurance  of  the  hardness  of  the 
time  with  the  hardiness  of  lofty  spirits. 

In  such  a  period  great  men  are  essential  to  history,  and  it  is  hi 
finch  circumstances  that  great  men  appearand  act;  it  re  especially 
so  with  rulers  who  must  stand  the  test  of  their  times,  or  fall  before 
the  events  which  hasten  to  their  consummation.  For  m  this  conv 
Juncture  of  time  and  circumstance  did  their  rulers  belie  the  hopes 
of  the  EogliBh  people*  u  On  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  they 
were  ruled  as  they  preferred  to  be  ruled ;  and  if  wisdom  can  be 
tested  by  success,  the  manner  in  which  they  passed  the  great  crisis 
of  the  Reformation  is  the  best  justification  or  their  princes.  The 
era  was  great  throughout  Europe.  Hie  Italians  of  the  age  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  Spaniards  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 
<5ortea ;  the  Germans  who  shook  off  the  Pope  at  the  call  of  Luther; 
and  the  splendid  chivalry  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  were  no  common 
men.  But  they  were  all  brought  face  to  face  with  the  same  trials, 
and  none  met  them  as  the  English  met  them.  The  EngHah  alone 
never  lost  their  self-possession,  and  if  they  owed  something  to  for- 
tune in  their  escape  from  anarchy,  they  owed  more  to  the  strong 
hand  and  Bteady  purpose  of  their  rulers."  To  the  Tudor  dynasty 
England  was  indebted  for  its  training  in  the  heroism  of  Belf- 
■restraint,  the  nobleness  of  nationality,  tfnd  the  possibility  of  exer- 
cising at  once  freedom  and  fkitH. 

It  *j  difficult  for  us  in  modern  days  to  estimate  the  changes  which 
have  been  wrought  in  human  life  by  the  initiation  of  self-go  verament 
and  personal  manliness,  by  the  ennoblement  of  self-heTpfulnesB  in 
combination  with  a  fervent  faith  in  God,  to  which  the  Tudow  gavt 
their  sanction  and  their  aid,  and  by  the  mvigoration  of  th*  pe¥- 
Honal  conscience  through  the  enfranchisement  of  the  private  judg- 

'  "The  Reformation,  the  Antipodes,  the  American  Continent,  the 
planetary  system,  and  the  infinite  deep  of  the  heavens,  have  now 
become  common  and  familiar  facts  to  us.  Globes  and  orreries  are 
the  playthings  of  our  school  days ;  we  inhale  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism  with  our  earliest  breath  of  consciousness.  It  is  all  but 
•impossible  to  throw  back  our  imagination  into  the  timo  when,  as 
tiow  discoveries,  they  stirred  every  mind  which  they  touched  with 
awe  and  wonder  at  the  revelation  which  God  has  sent  down  among 
-mankind.  Vast  spiritual  and  material  continents  lay  for  the  first 
time  displayed ;  opening  fields  of  thought  and  fields  of  enterprise, 
of  which  none  could  conjecture  the  limit.  Old  routine  was  broken 
-up.  Men  were  thrown  back  on  their  own  strength  and  their  own 
■power;  unshackled,  to  accomplish  whatever  they  might  dare.  And 
although  we  do  not  speak  of  these  discoveries  as  the  cause  of  that 
enormous  force  of  heart  and  intellect  which  accompanied  them  (for 
they  were  as  much  the  eflect  at  the-  cans*,  and  one  reacted  on  the 


Werary^h,  mwv^  SJiQh  sQO^e,.  let  them  have  been,  a?,  tijan- 
acendant  as  they  wUt  .muBt.Wft  BW*<*  *way  unproductive an$ 

biiiELtoa;**  ,     . 

This  is  the  great  theme  for  which  a  new historian  was  required—- 
the  .origin,  process,  and  incidents  of  tin*  Ecformathpn,that  notable 


human  ration  ship  a  of  men,  or  the  proper  (subordination  of  human 
life  to  divine ,Iaw.  , 

An  historian. ,  aroao  who  had  idniStdf  Known  somethmg  of  th£ 
pontrovct*ies  which  arise  in  an  age  when  tli,e  concrete  creed  uf  the 
Church  bad;fai)ed  to  satisfy  the  conacieuc<rn  of  men,  and  a  terrible 
pm?kv$x!  afciruek  terror  of  spirit  into  the  mjuds  of  inquirers,  while 
ft#t*on£  aaae^vo  dogmatism  and  an  inaixiuative plausibility  were 
plud  bv  the  advocates  of  orthodoxy,  am  i*»jj  men  of  thought.     Tin? 
revival  tft  tfatkolicwm,  under  ihe  name  of  Tmeinnnnism.  wyis  raising 
«gnin  the  question,  of,  corporate  or  individual  Christianity  ;  aoa 
Mr.  Froude  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  thought,  on  the  one 
hand  freighted  with  iiiofytrj;  of,  tfijp  past,  and  on  the  other  wjtji 
bright  auguries  of  the  future  and  foe.  fet  himself  to  consider  m 
history  the  lima  wften,  .personal  morality  ttruek  u^ojrp,  the  claims 
of  Church  f^ty,,.,  j ln.  ... ...  j  ,u  , 

,  iTbe, special  .point- pf.  rmw  wluth  fcive*  wtererf  and  onfemalUjr  to 
Mrf  Froude's  new  endeavour  to  narrate  the  .story of  our  isiand^ 
prog*e-f*  js»  that,  he  looks  on  e  vents  as  the  issue  of  the  nioral  kntl 
emotional  nature  of  nianT  on  life  as  a  development  of  individuality, 
and  law as  the  written  evidence  of  plan's  loftiest  .in  or  al  eon  options 
in  any  aUen  ape.  fh ja  inore  diHWion  o'f  traditionary  creeds.  Of 
verbal  knowledge*  of, physical  comforts  and  political  prosperity, 
.  doss.jtfH  blind  hiiii  to  the  faels  that  underlie  all  the&e  external 
tiling— what  manner  of  ntqn  and  women  dwelt  in  England  then  ; 
what  Jives  did  th*J  lea&  what  faiths,  did  they  hold,  an  la  what  hopes 
sustained  them;  wnat*m  short,  was  their  standard  .of  duty.  It  is, 
accord iu#  %9\  hi*  view,  "precisely  in  tlie  debatable  ground  Of,  lo)r 
motives  audnoUe  emotions— In  the  struggle,  ever  railing, "yet  erer 
,Tanawod»  to  carry  truth  and  just  ice  into  the  administration  of 
human  society ;  )0  the  establishment  of  states  and  in  the  overthrow 
of  tyrannic* ;  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  creeds;  In  the  world  of  ideas; 
in  die  character  and  deeds  of  the  ^reat  actors  .in  the  drama  of  life  j 
where  ^oodand  evil  Light,  out  their  everlasting  battle,  now  ranged 
in  opposite  campst  i*pw,  and  more  often  in  the  heart,  both  of,  j^mf 
of  eaeh  living  inan— that  the  true  human  inter vat  of  history 
rea i d as,/ *  t  "  X he  add re ss  of  his t  ory  is  les s  Jo  th e  uu de rg ,  t and i  h^ 
than  to  the  higher  emotion!*  We  learn  in  it  to  sympathize  with 
^H^istftafrt  aad«,G**fc  f*v  4e«ffn  ^twte^^o^  W«n  1 1*  the 

*  "  England's  Forgotten  Worthies."—  Westminster  Revieb^Wfr  Ic? 

t  w  The  Science  6fHt#tOry ,4  in  Shor*%WdiW  dn "&reat  Subjects,  p.  28. 


anomalies  of  fortune  we  'feel thfc ifrMety  6f  our  m^areiistenecs 
and' in  the  companionship  of  the  illustrious  natures  who' bar* 
ihajpeA  the  fortunes  of  the  tnorld  we  escape  fronithe  littlenesses 
which  cling  to  the  round  of  common  life,  and  our  minds  are  tuned 
To  a  higher  and  nobler  key.***  "It  is  a  voice  for  ever  sounding-across 
the  centuries  the  law  of  right  and  wrong.  Oprriione  alter,  maimer* 
change,  creeds  rise  and  fall,  but  the  mora!' ww  is  written  on  the 

tablets  of  eternity  ."f        '  -:    "    '  !    '         

The  *reat  'epoch  of  moral  change  fn  "England;  if  not  in  Europe, 
tfas  coincident  frith  the  Tudor  dynasty,  n*  the  great  epoch  of 
political  change  occurred  under  the  Stuarts;  the  great  epoch  of 
fiscal  change  took  its  rise  under  the   House  of  Hanover,  and  the 

§reat  epoch  of  commercial  change  U  slowly  cvol ring  itself  under 
ie  House  of  Brunswick,  to  be  followed  probably  and  summed  up 
in  a  great  religious  change,  in  which  r  true  faith  shall  incorporate 
ilftelf  With  all  life— personal,  national,  social,  commercial  political, 
legal  and  ecclesiastical— shall  dwell  in  the  heart  and  operate  m 
every  act.  It  ia  a  common  error,  as  we  think,  to  call  the  Keforma- 
tion  in  its  essence  a  religious  movement.  It  was  a  moral  revulsion 
rather  than  a  religions  revolution.  That  m  implied  in  its  name, 
the  He  form  at  ion.  Religious  enfranchisement  is  yet  to  come. 
Individual  conviction  is  yet  to  be  reverenced  in  all  eivH  and  social 
relations,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit  is  to  be  de- 
clared supreme  over  all  other  dominions  and  principalities. 

Mr.  Fronde  had  prepared  himself  for  the  laborious  duties  of  an 
his  ton  an  by  the  sedulous  culture  of  distinguished  talents,  by  the 
acquisition  of  much  learning,  by  the  exercise  of  careful  habits  of 
tesearch,  and  by  the  diligent  study  of  human  nature,  not  only  in 
the  ethical  system  of  Aristotle,  the  study  of  ^hieh  had  been  made 
popular  in  Oxford  by  Hampden  and  What ely  ;  hut  in  the  higher 
modern  works  on  morals  in  which  England  has  been  somewhat  rich, 
and  in  the  loftiest  and  noblest  course  of  the  philosophy  of  the  right 
to  which  man  1ms  had  access— the.  Gospel.  Hating  fixed  in  his 
mind  the  prime  principles  of  moral  science,  Mr.  Frou.de  determined  to 
surround  himself  hj  his  re-constractivc  imaginations  of  the  past — 
as  far  as  possible— with  the  moral  atmosphere  of  that  past;  to  think 
-'  and  feel  not  only  of,  but  with  the  several  great  actors  in  the  Drama 
of  History  j  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  receive  his  impression  of 
the  characters  of  those,  of  whose  doings  he  was  about  to  become  the 
narrator,  from  themselves,  or  their  contemporaries  nnd  equals.  He 
maintains  that  "when  hi  a  to  runs  have  to  relate  great  social  or 
1  speculative  changes— the  overthrow  of  a  monarchy  or  the  establish- 
'  ment  of  a  creed— they  do  but  half  their  duty  if  they  merely  relate 
the  e vents. T,J  Hence  he  say*,  "  whenever  possible  let  us  not  be 
told  about  this  man  or  that,  let  tis  hear  the  man  himself  spenk  3  letna 

•■>"'*-*  TM  Science  of  Hhtterr,*'  ftr  fehort  &ndi#s  on  Cbtftt    Sheets, 
vol.  vp<J  84*>      \    .^C,     k]~~      "   *"'JL 
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see  him  act,  and  let  us  be  left  to  form  our  own  opinion*  about  him; 
The  historian,  we  are  told,  must  not  leave  hie  readers  to  themselves. 
He  must  not  only  lay  the  facts  before  them,  he  must  tell  them 
what  he  himself  thinks  about  those  facts.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
precisely  what  ae  ought  not  to  do;"*  *'  The  philosophy  of  history, 
which  resolves  events  intb  the  action  of  organic  and  necessary 
laws,  conceals  from  us  the  perplexities  of  the  living  instruments  by 
which  those  events  were  brought  about.  We  see  what  actually* 
happened ;  we  imagine  that  we  discern  the  nausea  which  determined 
the  effects ;  and  in  assuming  a  necessary  connection  between  them*? 
we  tmile  at  the  ueedless  fears,  wo  ridicule  the  needless  "precautions 
of  kings  and'  ministers;  we  despise  them  as  short-sighted;  we 
censure  them  as  arbitrary  and  tyraunieal ;  failing  toj*rcetve,or*lae 
fafiing  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  results  were  inevitable,  the 
characters  whieh  assisted  to  produce  those  results  were  inevitable 
also.  By  a  subtle  process  of  intelleetoal  mju*tioe>  we  convert  the 
tfter^experrenee  of  raots  into  principles  of  remsoninir  wind* 
would  have  enabled  us  to  foresee  those  facts;  and  we  infer,  with 
unconscious-  complacency,  the  superiority  of  modern  intelligence^ 
'  Knowledge  of  the  result/  a  wise  man  onoe  observed,  'has-spoiled  the 
composition  of  history/  A  just  moral  appreciation  of  conduct  is 
ttade  impossible  by  it.  The  remedy,  so  far  as  there  is  a  remedy* 
is  to  look  wherever  w#  can  through  the  eyesiof  contemporaries  from 
Whom  the  future ws s  concealed /'f  Mr.  Fronde  has,  in  pursuance  o£ 
tins  plan,  examined  every  contemporary  document  within  his  reaohv 
and  read  it  ib  eon junction  and  comparison  with  the  foots  as  fcbey  ac6 
handed  down1  in  the  records  of  the  time  and  age;  He  had  due  akMocv 
of  Sir  F.  Pal^rave,  through  ^bose-  kindness  he  was  enabled*"  sot 
consult  a  great  number  of  M&S.  relating'  to '  the  Eefarmatioj^ 
Wtherto  all  but  unknovrn  to4  the  public,"  and  hr  eoasfcantly  refem 
to  these  paperVnow  fortunately  rettderdd  easily  accessible  though 
the  rateliigeut  oo-operatlOn  of  the  Master  of'  the  Bolls.  "flfitt 
Fronde's  chief  text^book  seems  to  have  been  8te*e  Papers  and  Act* 
Of  Parliament.  He  has  begun  hi*  work  in  the  only  temper  ai* 
which  a  manean  write*  accurately  *nd  well;-  rn  a  temper  o£  trua* 
towards  the  generation1  whom  he  described  The  only  tempeiviH* 
if  A  man  haa  no  affection*  for  the  characters  of  whom  he  readsvhd 
Wilt  never  understand  them ^  If  ho  has  no  respect  for  has  antyedb* 
he  w4il  never  kaife  th*  trouble  to  exhaust  it.  To  *uuh  an  nubhbrj 
tfee  statdtes  tat-large,  as1  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  UkasicaV* 
will  and  cOnsoieuee,  will  appear  the  most  important  of  ail  souvcai 
df  mfornrati6n  r  tlve  first  to  be>  consulted,  the  last  to  be  contradicted* 
the  canon  Whfch  is  not  to  be  checked  'and'  corrected  by  prraata 
letters  and  fljln^' pamphlets,  r  fc»ut  which  is  to  check  end  corr** 
them/  .  .  .  If  the**  public  documents  are  ndt  to  be  admitted 
in  widened  beforo  all  others,  we  see  no  hope  for  the  faithful  tfnd 
earnest  historian,;  he  must  give  Jumself  np  to  swim  as  he  may  on 

*  "  The  Science  of  Histovj,"  'in  Short  Stud^kon  Great  Subjects,  p.  34. 
t  History  of  England.  The  Reign  of  Elizahetfi.  ohan.  xvii.,  p.  406. 
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the  frothy  stream  of  private  letters,  anecdotes  and  pamphlets,  the 
poppet  of  the  ignorance,  credulity,  peevishness,  spite  of  any  and 
«very  gossip  and  scribbler."* 

This  theory  of  judging  of  and  testing  men  and  events  from  the 
inner  light  of  their  conscience,  rather  than  from  hypotheses  formed 
regarding  their  policy  and  motives  by  the  historian,  has  much  to 
commend  it — especially  this,  that,  as  men  commonly  place  the  best 
ostensible  motives  which  they  can  conceive  before  others,  and  even 
before  themselves,  as  justifications  of,  or  reasons  for  their  conduct* 
aad  require  to  keep  as  near  to  these,  in  fuel,  as  they  can,  we  run 
tittle  rtak  of  judging  them  with  unrighteous  judgment ;  whores*,  if 
we,  looking  at  the  affairs  of  history  in  the  light  of  after-events, 
seek  to  interpret  them  as  a  sequence  of  inter*  it  ou  ally  produced 
results,  there  is  every  probability  of  our  addmj^  in  our  interpreta- 
tive exposition  elements  which  did  not  arise  in  the  intentions  of 
the  actors.  AJb  all  even  to,  it  cannot  be  deni  u  1  that  th  is  nc  w  m  el )  lo4 
•ff  reading  history  has  special  merits,  and  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  some  notice  of  the  life  and  works  of  such  an  original,  able  anq 
popular  historian  aa  we  now  speak. of,  is  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
oiir  readers, 

-.  James  Anthony  Froude  was  born,  in  the  ancient  manor-house  of 
Partington,  in  Devonshire,  neat  the  old  historic  archidiaconal  town 
«f  Totneas,  which  stands  on  a  hill  slope  beside  the  river  Dart. 
In  this  tenement,  built  ta  the  reign  of  Bionara  II.  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  dwelt  tne  Ven«  Richard  Hurrell  Froude* 
Archdeacon  of  Totaess*  himself  known  well  in  the  church  of  which 
he  was  an  adootDpiished  dignitary,  but  perhaps  now  mpre  widely 
known  as1  the  father  of  M  .Richard  Huarrell  Froude,  the  only  Con- 
feasor  of  Oxford  CathoftcisiiB,  who  has  yet  taken  his  .place  in 
ecclesiastical  bdograplry-r-born  on  the  Feast  of , the  Annunciation. 
1608,  and  died  in  1836.  He  waa  an  Etonian  j  a.  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College  j  a  priest  in  Holy  Orders ;  a  writer  of  journals,  letters, 
sermons,  and  iunsneceesful ,  prize  essays;  an  occasional  con* 
tributpr  to  the  peribdieal  literature  of  hi*  theological  associates  $  and 
during  the  last  four  years  of  his  .life,  a  resident,  alternately  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Weatludies/'t  His  third  son,  J.  A*  Froudej 
bora  in  1618,  is  known  wherever  English,  literature  is  studied  as  one 
of  tb£  meat  notable- of  modern  historian  and.  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal and  cultured  essayists  who  use  the  language  of  Baconi  Addi- 
flon,  and  Hume.  After  acquiring  "  a  little  country  grammar  kuow- 
fedge,"  he  became;  a  scholar  in  the.  illustrious  historic  College  of 
St.  Peter's*  Westminster,!  ,  commonly  known  as  Westminster 
School,  which  owed,  the  first  draft  of  its  modern  constitution  to 
the  royal  pcii  of  out  historian's  lierp— rHeury  VJIJ.,  I54A,  and 
{hat  of  his  daughter  JCUnabeAb,  Begin*,  1560. 
•  Within  the  precincts  of  the  old. abbey,  -under  the  impress  of 

*  iingsley's  Miscellanies,  vol!  iL,  p.  89. 
f  Edinburgh  Review  July,  1888,  p.  525. 


master*  famous  for  scholastic  lore,  a, ud  amid  noamofiea  of  thoa*  who 
had  added  luitfo  to  the  place  of  their  up*linnt<ittg,  the  name*  titry 
bore  and  the  land  of  their  birth,  Frond*-  took  his  part  in  the  #  tucket 
and  amusements  of  his  time  — slept  in  \i$  dormitory,,  dined  in  iU 
fine  old  Abbatieai  hall,  conned  with  hia  ••htlpaV*  contested  for 
place  Undftr  the  master's  eye  In  the  challenges,  aadac"todlii&  pari  ilij 
the  theatrical  performances  which  form  «u  Jorge-  an  i  alerts*  fta. 
West  m  i  us  t  e  r  s  e  h  o  pi  ]  i  ft-  T'  fro  m  Wc  s t  m  inat  er  wi  U*  -  the  a  pi  tti  Aid 
classical  attainments  of  an  Tapper  "Wen  tminsteriau,  Jamas  Anthony 
BWfcfi«i?d  onward  to,  Oxford,  to  add  t'nkcrfi&y  culture,  io 
academical  training*  luschoolhe  had  acquired  habltaof  imtaetry* 
punrUiility,  i  bedienoe,  arid  the  art  of  endeavouring,  to  do  his  besl 
am On g  hj s  eo ni pee rs ;  I  c  s  i d  es  a  ^ood  s t oelc  o  f  i uforra aUon  sti 
imparted  as  to  develop  the  intellectual  powers,  and  to  disaipliae 
the  taste,  ho  had  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  penjjail  ino*r*> 
ledi^e,  and  had  Ie#rnt  fo  take  pleasure  in  the  atlammejjt  of  ikv 
results  of  patient  research  as  the  truest  rewardi  *f ,  tdiohr- 
shrp.  To  £gcki  nalurnl  feeling  and  a  gentlemanly  d^>ortm«it  -totf 
added  tin  culture  of  moral  principle,  and  that  delation  of  thfl 
character  which  epringa  from  religious  tendencies,  ruid  training 
sedulously  improved,  and  homo  influences  wliieh  are  rare,  even,  in 
the  homes  of  England  in  whieh  purr  vumiat>f|v  {jJoUnass'  abound* 
with  such  effect. 

The  perfoi  at  which  Mr  Froiide  weui'up  to  .Oxford  to  undergo 
the  special  training  Q,f  University  life  was  one  of  groat  stir:  aid 
activity,  Of  change  anti  research,  In  the  Common  Jiym  of  GrielOoU 
lejre,  Cupleeton,  Davison,  WWcly,  Arnold.  Keble,  Hawkins,  Hump* 
deuf  Sec,  lad  inancu rated  a  period  of  earnest,  iaves±ig*live  iLrdour, 
Ne*mii&,  Fuseyt  Paden  Powell,  Hinds,  Deidaon,  Edejit  and  \Xi\- 
berforec,  continued  the  course  of  inquiry  ond  the  persistent  purstiit 
of  in  1  el ! e c t  ua1  con^ror erii alii pn f    Out  of  0 ri e  1  the r e  h ad  *iseo  tfi  to 
intense  movements  which  issued  respectively  in  JUtualism>  and  i 
Rationalism.     It  was  the  very  *\  head- centre  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, into  the  very  vortex  of  which  Richard  Hurced  Grande  h*d 
been  carried,  nnd  out  of  whose  life  and  memorials  that  party  stroro 
to  find   sympathy  and  eUen^tliGtimtf  in  their  efforts  to  taeerdol&' 
lizo  the  Church.     But  at  the  very,  side  gf  it,  and  baring  its  rogU; 
source  in  the  came  Gpiurqon  Koi^n  there  went  off  froni  it  quit*  an  ■ 
opposite  movement,  of  which    Hampden,    Badcu  Powell,    A,  JI,  ; 
Clough,  Hinds,  T.  W.  Xcwman,  Fellows  H.  B^Yilson,  KV,  JNTeal*,.. 
Jo'wett,  and  Othera  t^ek  the  lead—  developing  to  the  otJw?r  extreme  [ 
the  Tesson,  as  the  former  seotaryhad  developed  faiths     In  the  very  > 
heat  and  ardoar  of  the  intense  activities  and  rivalries  of  that  ► 
era  pf  commotio^,  Jamea  Anthony  Fronde  went  up  to  the  same  r 
college  as  hia  eldest  brqt^hei;  |jad  been  a  mombor  of,  w^lh  so  mudi 
honour  and   peculiar    distinction,   and  which  his  other,  brothar 
TVilJIam  wa?  about  to  leave,  afte;r  havine  taken  eJaiaio  and  maths-  [ 
matjeal  honours,  to  receive  Deacon^  orders  as  the  first  step  in  his  [ 
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empcf  much  lesi  moroac  and  self- castigating  than  tlio 
nt  in  the  Calendar  of  Traetarianism,  with  an  intellect 
leiB  abstractive  and  sedulous  than  his  immediate  fraternal  pre* 
deeewor  in  the  Oriel  Common,  E&oci,  but  with  an  ambition  not  less 
earnest  and  rigoroas,  amta  mind  qf  more  varied  powers  and  sym- 
pathies, he  took  bis  place-  amon^  the  jotini  spirits  of  the  rmversity. 
when  the  fcre**  forces  of  Conaervntism  and"  liberalism,  TLUnuli^ui 
and  Rationalism  were  IfoMintf  hjuid  to  Vnd  in  the  great  Hampden 
case,  and  Oxford  was  astir  and  aglow  with  the  cfaims  of  Disinter* 
on  the  one.  hand,  and  th*  demand*  of  the  Orthodox  (as  tboy  averred 
theywer e)  on  the  other.  It  could  not  but  be  a  trying  time  for  a 
mind  of  quick  apprehension  and  genial  BTOpaSiibjjp  with  a  good  deal 
of-  s*if- contained  imiividnulfty  jind  single-hear  tediicga,  The  great 
controversy  of  Sammcntariauismi  was  stirring  every  spirit,  and 
into  the  wy  he^irt  pf  that  discussion,  the  tmmejifo,  character, 
private  Opinions,  Fetters,  journals  and  sermons  ot  bis  brother  were, 
put  forward  with  cmphasi*,  umler  the  editorship  of  John  Henry 
iWman,  as  sh'Owinp  the  value  of  "RitfuaHsftic  Christianity.  A  j*reat 
degree  of  notieeabrHty  was(  conferred  on  the  yountf  Orieliat  in  eon* 
sequence  of  this,  aft d'ari  extra  amount  of  rcflectivem?**  was  excited 
in  him  concerning  the  first  elements  or  Religion.  The  indiscreet 
acti tity  o f  t h e  Q at ford  r] cho ol  pro v  ok  cd  a '  react ! on  Iji  *H any  mi nds , 
and  beside  tlie  intense  UituaKsm  it  advocated,  there  arose  an  intense 
Rationalim  to  countervail  it. 

Tin*  reactionary  spfrit  exhibited  itself  tn  some  singular  incidents, 
as  for  ittsfataee-,  the  highly -pitched  Catholicity,  in  it*  Jtomauivsecl 
foam,-  flf  J.  If.  ??ewinan;  and  the  res  ilfife  Scepticism  9^ hip  brother 
Blanks  Wm%  Newman;  and  scarcely  Jess  remarkable  was  the 
dirwioi*  v?f  mind  taken  into  the  spirit  of  #oodr  scholarly,  and  ascetic 
Biehsrd  H.  FroUaY,  than  lliat  vigorous  independency  of  thought 
whieh  James  Anthony  Fronde  Asserted  to  himself,  and  the  sturdi- 
UM  with  which  he  aaroeatcd  ahd  practised  the  rig^t  and  duty  of 

Eersoniil  invesTi*ft[tou  on  nil  points  of  religious   doe  trine,   and  of 
aiding  a«  hjh -red  the  conclusions  bf  the  individual  conscience  in 
matters  tff  eral.etTOr,  or  wrtmjr,  nnd  tighreoiiRncBS,  faith,  or  truth. 
At-tfw  Ivister  term;  18 10,  James  Anthony   .Froude  graduated 
B,A;^wv't!h -e^Ohd^lass  AonourA  in   Iftimanity,    being  the   only 
pmo-n  then  up  foroxamiimtidn  fr<>m  (Mel  who  tool  honour^  and 

f  Exeter,  of 
eaeonries  ol 
_  the  Chan- 
cellor's prize  for  an  English  e^say  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Science 
of  Political  Economy  on  the  Moral  and  Social  "Welfare  of  a  Na- 
tion i,rand  recited  it  in  the  B he] dW an, Theatre  in  Juhq  witheonBider 
able  applanfse  from  the  distinguished  an ditory. 

He  aMrrt;  subsequently,  as  tutor  in  Exeter  College,  and, devoted 
himself  to  the  culture  and  development  of  hjs  mind',  to  literary  im- 
provement and  historical  reading.  In  lBii  Mr.  Fronde,  haying 
graduated  M,A.»  took  deacon s  orders,  but,  having  farmed  opinions 
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which  he  thought  inconsistent  with  the  pursuit  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  profession,  he  halted  in  his  course 
priest  ward  s,  turned  his  mind  to  literature,  and  began  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  looking  out  for  scholastic  preferment.  About  th» 
time  it  was  proposed  to  found  and  endow  a  Collegiate  Institution 
in  Campbell  Town,  in  the  County  of  Launceston  in  Tasmania,  and 
instructions  were  received  from  the  Colony,  addressed  to  some 
gentleman  of  influence  at  home  and  attached  to  colonial  interests 
abroad,  to  make  inquisition  for  a  suvtaMe  person  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion of  rto  much  importance  in  the  colony  as  the  headship  of  an 
in&litnlion  ^birh  wna  to  be  affiliated  to,  and  modelled,  in  some 
measure,  after  the  ooUo^es  of  England,  Among  those  whom  the 
nominator;;!  viewed  with  favour*  after  due  consideration  of  their  re- 
spective merits*  no  one  stood  higher  than  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.A-,  Folio w  of  Esiter  College,  G.vfuJ,  and  it  was  accordingly 
determined  to  recommend  him  for  the  appointment  to  those  with 
whom  the  formal  iilling-up  oi  the  vacancy  legally  rested. 

JuaL  about  the  lime  that  this  strholiisuc  scheme  was  mooted,,  Mr. 
Frond**,  following  the  bent  of  the  age  tovrards  thejproductiou  and  pe- 
ruBal  of  controversial  works  on  political  and  religious  questions,  and 
so  inducing  an  illogical  and  unreasoning  public  to  tal^e  an  interest  ia 
the  Inner  SBfiroWB  of  the  living  present,  and  the  promised  delights 
of  proposed  change,  issued,  in  1S47,  a  yolume  of  short  storiea, 
having  for  their  object  an  expnaUion  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  the  otyajtiefc  of  opinion  under  the  title  of  "  The  Shadows  of  the 
Clou  ia,"  The  work  was  remarkable  J  or  the  vivid  emphasis  of  ijts> 
atyle,  its  intense  emotional  power,  the  delicate  expressiveness  of 
ita  descriptive  portion^  and  the  almost  feminine  tenderness  and 
pathos  imparted  to  its  searching  analysis  of  the  secret  feelings,  io*- 
puises,  impressions!  ana  passions  of  the  spirit  under  the  shadows 
which  are  seen  in,  or  are  flung  back  on,  the  gazer  from  the  clpuds 
which  ejrry  in  theii;  bosom  the  very  brightness  of  the  sun*  The 
work  was  at  one*  accepted  ad  the  firstling  of  a  writer  of  no  com- 
mon merit.  When,  however,  in  t*vo  years  afterwards  the  shadows 
had  deepened  into  a  dar]uie?H  that  could  bo  felt,  and  the  grave 
grief  of  a  sole  am  ly  entei  tained  and  serious  scepticism  had  issued 
from  his  investigations  of  the  clouded  heaven  of  dogmatic  theology, 
and  he  published  the  ".Nemesis  of  Faith,'1  he  was  quick Ij  aa- 
sailed  as  a  propagator  of  "  auheliermg  belief  »nd  Chri  slices  Christi- 
anity." Having  found  the  tstretne  doctrinee  of  the  Saeramen- 
tarians  fail,  upon  trial,  to  support  and  transport  his  spirit,  and 
having  prodaiaud  them  to  be  hopeless,  heartless,  insufficient,. and 
false  as  the  ire  Ofl  which  (ha  skater  gleefully  plays,  but  over 
which  the  burdened  pilgrim  t&unot  walk,  he  affirmed  that  the  fat© 
of  such  faith  was  failure  in  the  hour  of  the  soul's  deepest  need. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  issne  of  this  work  was  the  lu*s  of 
his  Fellowship  at  Exeter,  and  the  appointment  which  be  had  re- 
ceived in  Tasmania  was  cancelled — proceedings  which  Jed  to  the 
publication  of  a  second  edition  of  the  work  with  an  explanatory 


jjreface.  But  the  phvi$  o&Xopfoti — ''unhappy  Taneour"  of  theo- 
logians ia  tin  appeasable.  A  doubt  of  them  is  tenfoldly  more 
criminal  than  doubt  of  reason,  truth,  or  even  of  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
Hatidnal  piety  is  to  the  dogma-mongers  "  a  thing  impossible."  A 
tnan  tcishh  to  disbeliere,  and  hence  he  does  it,  the  fons  et  orit/o 
tnalamm  being  the  deecrvAble  unrighteousness  of  human-  inchnatinn; 
9*ey  cannot  comprehend  the  solftary  contests  of  the  soul  wrth 
doubt,  the  dull,  deatl  fall  upon  the  spirit  of  a  mighty  darkness,  and 
the  tdiceless  sorrow  Which  strikes  into  the  innermost  nature  of  a 
thoughtful  man  when  the  faiths  of  his  early  days  fall  off  like  the 
masks  of  phantoms,  and  seem  no  linger  truths  which  are  M  crys- 
tallised'for  ever."  They  have  no  sympathy  with  the  man  who  seed 
•*The  Shadows  in  th£  Clouds;'*  or  fellow  feeling  for  one  who  speaks 
of  "  THe  Soul,  its  Sorrows,  and  its  Aspirations ;"  they  limit  all 
right  thinking  to^hose  who  keep  within  the  narrow  pale  of  their 
pttrtfied  orthodoxy;  anathematize  the  learning  and  research  which 
throw  light  opon  their  bigotries;  and  hale  the  tolerance  which  see* 
in  *  man  who  is  honestly  Striving  to  conquer  his  inward  nature  to 
*fe*erenee  and  fidelity,  and  to  convert  the  blindly  adopted  dogmas 
6f  hir  youth  into  the  living  growths  of  his  own  spirit  and  the  frtrite 
tft  the  good  seed  of  heaven  cultured  in  his  own  soul,  with  a  holy 
desire  to  Offer  tiritd  God  "reasonable/  service"  and  spiritual 
irorship.  Uor  do  they  seen*  to*  see  that  if  in  those  who  eannot  take 
theft  short  cut  to  certainty—the  acceptance  of  a  certain  series  of 
doctrines  as  infallibly  true— L"th*  wish  is  father  to  the  thooght^in 
*hieh  doubt' arises,  the^  wish  may  be  equally  present  and  prevailing 
With  those  who' abnegate  the  righto  of  reason,  and  implicitly 
ddtott  their*  judgment  to  the  deerees  of  certain  sovereigns  of 
though^  a?  if' they  *vere  absolutist  ami  despotical  decree*,  having 
power  to  abrogate  the  divinely  giTen  personal' duty  of  personal 
inquiry  find  personal  faith— the  delight  of  replying  to  the  invita** 
tion,  "Come  unto  flfe;"— "Lord,  1  believe,  help  Thou  mill* 
unbelief; "  or  rising  to  a  loftier  height  of  well  founded  faith,  saying; 
"Unto  whom  can  we  go  but  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  sternal  life?" 

What  ha*  been  colled  "The  Ife*  Oxford  Infidelity  "  was  pro- 
foundly reverentiaL  It  did  not  sneer,  or  Fcotf  at,  or  satirize,  or 
caricature  the  religious  opinions  which  hud  excited  in  them  the 
questioning  spirit.  This  modified  form  of  scepticism  was  thar 
natural  reaction  of  the  Ritualistic  modification  of  Romanism  pro- 
mulgated at  Oxford— that  faith  alone  was  the  true  light  of  the- 
Christian  life— and  no  forcing  the  thoughtful  to  make  choice  of 
i^aaon, 'freedom,  and  Infidelity,  or  faith,  submission*  and  Popery. 
f$mk  mk%%  Tints  £  issue;  for — -we  not?  use  the  words  of  Henry 
UogeMip1'  God  hm  rtoated  *  Uo  great  lights,'  the  greater  light  to 
rule  man'fe .hua?  day-"- and  that  is  reason;  and  the  lesser  to  rule 
his  contemplative  night— and  that  is  Fauh.  But  Faifch  herself 
shines  only  as  she  reflects  some  faint  illumination  from  that 
brighter  arb— reason." 


It  *oni*if  Uflfetf&tetAaif; 

It  is  us  an  etpoiiUbnto  th^itt^n^tTor^h^idefai^^  WtH  must 
not  only  be  the  ruling  principle  in,  but  th^  despot  of  the'sottl  thfct  th* 
Nemesis  of  Faith  appears  to  u*  to  have  been  written.  :IW  feero  is  ft 
convert  from  the  orthode*  Chrifi^anttjr  of  t*>  Thirty-tiine  Attiicletf 
to  the  new  beliefeof  the  rationalistic  thinkers ;  but  feelrng  that  faith 
darkens  as  reason'*  Kghtohiues  on  the  holy  page  of  the  systematic 
tbeokogy  in  which  he  was  brought  tip,  he  resolve*  to  dose  with  hW 
perplexity  and  weakness  by  accepting  that  faith  and;  submitting  *# 
that  Church  whish  is  the  sanctuary  of  tlie  soul  and  the  one  art  of 
aaJkation  in  the sea of  faith,  when  there1  is  no.bonudingtfoal&Wrne  of 
reason*  with  its  beaeons  and  lighthouses,  Its'  charted  tomrses  amj 
aecesitbta  havens,  aliowedio  nieet  the  eye  *ef  the  soul  ftt  its  voyage  of 
life ;  and  he  disappears  itfto  a  monastery.  The  maimer  in  tdiidh  it 
relate*  the  struggles  of  the  soul  as1  the  light  of  the*  old  FeJtths  grown 
dim,  and  the  indecisive  gleams  of  new  ones  arise';  t*o  passionate 
yeanunjja  for  eertainty,  and  the  gloom  of  picturesque  ascetfeispi 
with  which  his  soul  cannot  rest  satisfied,  is  profoundly  hiterestipg1, 
and  must  in  tome  of  its  phase*  be  actual,  not  imaginary ;  bat1  at 
both  of  these  early  productions  of  the  author's  university  years 
bare  Bince  been  called  in,  we  should  net  be  justified  in  bringing 
out  into  prominence  by  quotation  any  portion*  wWeV  in  otrf 
opinion,  might  be  thought  to  be  possessed' of  any  autobiographical 
interest.  We  note  their  pubHeetkm  here  as  incidents  in  his  ttfe; 
not  an  giving1  glances  Into  the  state  of  his  spirit.  '' 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  at  the  time  when  u!Petef  Jones  i 
or,  Onward  bound  7"  Newman's  "The  Soul?  its  8brrows  anfcl  its 
Aspirations  j"  Foxton's  ° Popular  Christianity  ;*  •  T>ObaldsOnfs 
"Christian  Orthodoxy,"  the  prevalence  of  German  Nationalism  arid 
the  advent  of  "Positivism"  as  a  speculative  tbpic  among  the 
Hunkers  of  the  age  made  men  quake  with  terror  at  the  apparent 
approach  of  a  coming  reformation,  Charles  KihgsleV  ehamtrioned 
the  Exeter  delinquent  who  forgot  ^hat  Truth  was  erueifiedk  atid  that 
martyrdom  lies  m  the  life-path  of  world  refortriers*    Kfagsley% 

*  We  have  said  in  the  text M  who  forget,*1  panhapt  we  should  bate  maid 
who  despised  and  disregarded  the  fact  s  for  in  a  paper  h>  the  tl'eHnti+ttr 
Review  in  1853,  since  republished*  we  find  him  giving  a  beautiful  passage 
on  this  great  truth  in  history:  — 

"They  knew  the  service  which  they  had  chosen,  and  they  did  no£  ask 
the  wages  for  which  they  had  not  laboured.  Life  with  them  was  no  sum- 
mer holiday,  but  a  holy  sacrifice  offered  up  to  duty,  and  what  their  Master 
sent  was  welcome.  Beautiful  is  old  age— beautiful  as  the  slow-dropping 
mellow  autumn  of  a  rich,  glorious  summer.  In  the  old  man,  Nature  has 
fulfilled  her  work ;  she  loads,  him  with  her  blessings ;  she  fills  \nm  with 
the  fruita  of  a  wsll-spent  life;  and,  surrounded, by  his  children  and  bis 
children's  children,  she  rocks  him  softly  away  to  the,  grave,  tp  whips  he  is 
followed  with  blessings*  .  Gtod  forbid  we  should  noj  call  it  beautiful,  .It 
is  beautiful,  but  not  the  most  beautiful.  There  is  another  life,  hard,  rough, 
and  thorny,  trodden  with  bleeding  feet  and  aching,  brow ;  the  life  of  which 
the  Cross  is  the  symbol;  a  battle  which  no  peaoe  follows  £hia  side  gie 


KW#K*r*iraftl4**  It 

article-  WFMned.  ^  Eraser'*  Jtftgwatft*  233*  p*  445,  -  Shortly 
afterwards,  JanMS  Anthony  Uroude  became*  by  bit  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of.  the  Me  ^asep*  GKenfeJl,  KaqM  successively  M.P. 
of  Tr^ro,,  a»d/Bub«q\watly.Qf1Geeafc  Mario*,  the  bvother>iQ<<law 
pf  toojypthor  of"  Aito^IwW'  *nd  '•Ywrt/'  Curate  of  tEreretey; 
&e,  A*  ivnffvraj  and  GQllnhwuUurs  in  serial  writing  they  wm 
brought  much  together*  and,  a*  it  im  to  mt  no  halts  of  tho 

Peril  of  the  summary  of  principles  which.  Charles  Kinkier,  aa 
rofcsaor  of  Modern  History  in  tlie  Unirersity  of  Cam  brides, 
Vienlcatea  with- audi  force  and  rfrr*  Upon  Ui^  hearer*  ia  duo  to  his 
adniiriutf  esteem  fur  Mr.  .Fronde's  moral  ays  km  aa  an  historian,  and 
(ds  registration  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  in  any  attempt  to 
comprehend  or,  explain  thcmoUyes  of  nu'u.  It  was  a  hold  and 
gvueri'u*  aict  in  tbose  times  to  uphold  a  man  to  whom  University 
and  CUirch  wtre  alike  unsnaring*  and  it  cause*  the  heart  to  warm 
to  sec  fruvh  practical  "  Christian  socialism  n  in  one  of  the  chaplain*  to 
Hor  Itujetd.y,  the  Queen*  .       ^ 

In  ISjli,  when  2Tae  Lmdw  waft  commenced,  Mr,  Froudc  accepting 
it  a*  nu  pr#M  of  advaiu-un;  epuiiun,  occasionally  contributed  to  ite 
eoJunj|isF  and  esaeoialiy  wrote  in  it  an  exposition  of  "The  Philo- 
sophy of  ^atWicisra,'1 *anil  aevvr&l  other  papers  of  which  we  hapo 
no  auUT  but.  iaomo  ,of  whiok  havo  bean  republished*  About  the 
samtr  time*  tuoj  lie  became  connected  wiUi  Fra*t>ri  Mt$pni$M\ 
whose  contributors  form  a  literary  republic)  and  a  sort  of  cleat?  cor- 
ppratioM*  In  this  aerial,  which  ouce  rejoiced  in  the  ~Xum.  dot  Let&res 
pf^J&eguna,1*  there*  appeared,  during  tbe^period  of  hi*  early  eonneo- 
tion  with  it,  a  splendid  article  on  ■**  Homer/1  brin^in^  out  the 
moral  lessons  of  the  '*, Iliad",  and  the  **  Odyssey/'  ahovrinff  their 
ditiVrttiitit'*  and  tluir  eicadarities  as  (probably)  two  pwt a  of  one  pro* 
j\m  wholoin  thought;  some  papers  iu  Tindicalkm  of  the  moral 
character  of  Queen  JCIizshcth;  a  critical  and  philosophical  article 
oni  ,**^yn^fd  Uie  J?ox  ; hJ  and  many  otber  eon  U-i  button  a.  In  or 
aWt*4#5f>i  *bfl  bi^totinn  of  England  during  the  Tudor  dynasty 
became  editor  of  Frmern  Magazine^  and  thereafter  enriched  that 
aerial  witth  many  paper*  of  profound  interest  and  #reat  value. 

Wh«i,  in  l^Slj  The  Westminster  B&vt&w  changed  proprietors, 
sad  lie  earn*  the  recognised  literary  organ  of  thong  lit,  free  from  the 
conveniens!  fetters  of  party  and  of  creed,  devoted  lo  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  called  "  The  Progrett 
School,  a  new 'staff  of  thoughtful,  earnest^  reflective,  and  able 
writers  required  to  be  collected  together,  to  ibrni  the  band  of  the 

trav^j  which  the  grave  gupes  to  finish  btfora  the  victory  is  won:  and 
■trfctpge'that  it  §hotdd  be  *o— this  is  the  highest  tth  of  man t  look  baek 
along  the  great  name*  of  history ;  there  fa  nono  whose  lift*  has  been  other 
than  this/  They  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  do  the  redly  highest  work 
on  this  earth— it hocver  they  are/  Jew  or  Guntilfe,  Pagan  or  Christian, 
^arrbn^  legislators,  philosophers,  priest^  poete,  kings,  slaves,  one  and  all, 
their  fate  has  been  thi>  same— the  same  bitter  cup  has  been  given  them  to 
fttirik**^- ■* England's  Pbfgotteu  WorthieB .■*—  Wzstitti titter  &mie&t  1852t 


trustworthy,  on  whom  the  oondactors  could  rely  for  the  proper  pr#e 
partition  of  papers  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  Mr.  John  Chapman 
invited  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  •contest 
ngainst  precedent  and  prejudice  hi  social  life,  political  advocacy, 
literary  criticism,  philosophic  speculation,  and  r*Kgious  or  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  and  cares*  Cast  from  the  anchorage  of  a  verbal 
t  reed,  cut  off  by  exclusion  from  the  dominant  parties  in  the  Church, 
and  feeling  the  benefit  and  the  necessity  of  a  free  course  of  inquiry, 
as  an  awakening  from  a  dead,  and  a  preliminary  to  a  living  faith,  Mr. 
Froude  accepted  the  offer,  and  became  a  collahorateur  with  Harriet 
Martineau,  Sarah  Hennell,  Maria  Evans  and  F.  P.  Cobbe :  Bain  ana 
Spencer,  Lewes  and  Coulthard,  Newman  and  Williams,  Mackay  ana 
Morley,  Greg  and  Tonlmin  Smith,  Niobol,  and  Foxton,  who  had 
heen  brought  into  the  editor's  company  of  high  and  earaest  mincfo 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  thought  and  fact, 
science  and  letters,  history  and  life  as  a  coalition  of  independent 
thinkers.  With  the  year  1852  the  new  Series  of  the  Heriew  began, 
and  feeling  his  avocation  towards  history  stirring  within  him,  Mr, 
Froude  furnished  to  the  July  number  a  paper  on  "Forgotten 
English  Worthies," — being  a  notice  of  the  lives,  doings,  sufferings, 
ana  discoveries  of  the  Seamen  of  the  Tudor  limes,  and  the  First 
James,  whom  he  denominates  "  the  base  son  of  a  bad  mother.* 
From  this  paper  we  cull  a  specimen*  the  interest  of  which  is 
detachable  from  the  context: — 

"  We  wonder  at  the  grandeur,  tbe  moral  majesty  of  some  of  Sba*«pere> 
characters,  so  far  beyond  what  the  noblest  among  ourselves  can  imitate 
and  at  first  thought  we  attribute  it  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  who  has  out* 
stripped  nature  in  his  creations.  But  we  are  misunderstanding  the  power 
and  the  meaning  of  poetry  in  attributing  creativeness  to  it  in  any  sucfy  sense, 
Shakapere  created,  but  only  as  the  spirit  of  nature  created  around 
him,  working  in  him  as  it  worked  abroad  in  those  among  whom  he  lived. 
The  men  whom  he  draws  were  such  men  as  he  saw  and  lmew ;  the  words 
they  utter  were  such  as  he  heard  in  the  ordinary  conTersations  fa  which  he 
joined.  At  the  "  Mermaid  H  with  Haleigh  and  with  Sidney,  and  at  a  thousand 
unnamed  English  firesides,  he  found  the  living  originals  for  his  Prince 
Hal?,  his  Orlandos,  bis  Antonios,  his  Portias,  his  Isabellas.  The  closet 
personal  acquaintance  which  we  can  form  with  the  finghsh  of  the  age  of 
Eurnbeth,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  Shakspere**  great  poetry  is  bo 
more  than  the  rhythmic  echo  of  the  life  whioh  it  depicts."*  * 

To  this  passage  we  may  append  another  from  a  different  paper 
on  the  same  engrossing  theme : — 

"  It  is  in  this  characteristic  that  we  are  aocustomed  to  say  Shakspere's 
supreme  truth  lies.  He  represents  real  life.  His  dramas  teach  as  life 
teaches — neither  less  nor  more.  He  builds  his  fabrics  as  nature  <doee-,  on 
right  and  wrong ;  but  he  does  not  struggle  to  make  natare  more  systematic 
than  site  is.  In  the  subtle  interflow  of  good  and  evil—in  the  unmerited 
•offerings  of  innocence—  in  the  disproportion  of  penalties  to  desert  in  tip 
seeming  blindness  with  which  justice,  in  attempting  to  assert  itself^  ov#r- 

*  "  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 


whelms  innocent  and  guilty  in  a  common  run~-Shakspcre  is  irae  to  real 
experience.  The  mystery  of  life  he  leave*  as  he  finds  it  j  and,  in  hie  moat 
tremendous  positions,  he  is  addressing  rather  the  iateUfetual  emotions  than 
^e.iuaderatwfcdmg,— knowing  well  that  the  understanding  in  such  things 
U  «t  fault,  aad  the  sage  ae  ignorant  as  the  child*"  * 

He  continued  his  contributions  for  several  years,  and  among  the 
papers  which  we  helieve  may  be  attributed  to  his  pen  we  may  men- 
tion the  following  :  186$,  Mary  Tudor  (Jan.) ;  John  Knox  (July) ; 
The  Boole  of  Job  (Oct.) ;  1884,  Cardinal  Wolsey  (July) ;  History ;  its 
Use  and  Meaning  (Oct.) ;  1855,  Spino«a  (July);  1856\  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  (April).  In  1856  the  u  Oxford  Essays  **  were  begun, 
fcrid  to  this  projected  University  annual  Mr.  Fronde  contributed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  its  papers,  that  namely  '*On  the  Best 
Means  of  Teaching  English  History,'*  an  able  and  snggestive  trac- 
tate, well  written,  bold,  original,  and  instructive. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  known  that  Mr.  Froude  was  engaged 
oh  a  work  whlchwould  illustrate  his  opinions  on  the  method  and 
spirit  in  which  history  ought  to  be  written,  and  that  he  was  apply- 
ing hts  utmost  industry  and  thoughtfhlness  to  the  elucidation  of  a 
period  of  history  which  was  at  once  important  and  intricate.  That 
period  was  the  Reformation,  a  period  which  might  be  regarded  as 
roughly  synchronous  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Todor  dynasty. 
Under  the  sway  of  these  monarchs  the  Reformed  doctrines  had  their 
rise  into  public  view  and  effectiveness,  and  under  the  first  of  the 
TudoTS  the  spirits  and  habits  of  men  were  prepared  by  obedience 
and  submission,  by  confidence  and  reverence,  to  accept  a  nobler 
idea  of  doty  and  life,  and  to  act  upon  loftier  principles  with  per- 
sonal energy  and  effective  virtue.  Among  modern  historians  this 
period,  well  defined  though  it  was  in  the  persons,  the  dynasty,  the 
events  and  the  purposes  of  which  it  treated,  had  not  received  that 
attentive  consideration  which  seemed  essential  to  a  full  compre- 
hension of  its  influence  on  the  moral  life  of  the  nation.  Lingard 
systematically  suppressed  or  depressed  the  nobler  traits  of  the 
Tudors  and  their  ministers,  and  brought  carefully  into  prominence 
such  portions  of  their  active  times  as  might  suggest  or  inspire  de- 
precative comment*.  This  led  to  a  controversy  between  himself 
and  his  critics.  Sharon  Turner's  "  History  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,"  which  he  ultimately  extended  to  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  it  written  with  a  conception  of  the  dignity  of  history 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Gibbon,  and  is,  though  full  of  varied 
information  and  original  matter,  cast  altogether  in  a  form  too 
secular  to  satisfy  the  moral  requirements  of  the  student  of  the 
Reformation,  who  wishes  to  understand  its  principles  not  less  than 
its  progress.  Mr.  Hallam's  "  Constitutional  History  of  England  " 
la  a  work  so  calm,  impartial,  cold,  and  temperate  as  to  affect  the 
spirit  with  a  sense  of  grandeur.     But  the  old  story  of  our  great 

*  "The  Science  of  History,"  in  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  vol. 
i.,  p.  27. 
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movement  towards  freedom  it  criticised  by  him  from  views,  prac- 
tices, and  forms  of  political  speculation  which  are  modern,  and,  to 
some  extent,  inapplicable  to  the  ruder  times  and  graver  exigencies 
of  the  Reformation ;  so  that  his  very  judiciality  disqualifies  him 
for  being  a  recorder  of  the  passionate  years  of  the  Tudor  times. 
Lord  John  Russell  misestimates  the  Reformation  as  an  outburst 
of  partizanship,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  folly  and  ferocity 
of  the  pre-constitutional  ages,  and  as  having  its  moral  significancy 
in  the  political  results  at  which  it  arrived  and  the  practical  settle- 
ments it  involved ;  and  Macaulay  regarded,  or  seemed  to  regard, 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  of  quite  inferior  his- 
torical interest  to  the  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth.  Carlyle  alone 
of  modern  writers  prior  to  Froude,  appears  to  have  felt  the  ethical 
value  of  the  Reformation ;  but  even  "  to  him,"  as  Mr.  Froude  re- 
marks, "  the  greatness  of  English  character  was  waning  with  the 
dawn  of  English  literature ;  the  race  of  heroes  was  already  failing. 
The  era  of  action  was  yielding  before  the  era  of  speech."  To  Mr. 
Froude  we  owe  the  recognition  of  the  heroism  or  moral  character 
in  modern  history,  and  of  the  might  of  opinion  over  men  and 
events, 

Two  principles,  articulately  set  forth,  chiefly  govern  the  narrative 
of  the  historian  of  the  Tudors,  viz.  (1),  that  the  history  of  a  country 
is  most  truly  and  most  satisfactorily  to  be  gathered  from  and  studied 
in  the  public  record  of  its  public  acts,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
statute-book  and  other  authentic  registers^,  of  events,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  transacted — these  being  the  accounts 
rendered  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  of  what  it  aimed  at,  or 
strove  to  avoid,  and  of  what  it  accomplished  or  failed  in.  Hence 
all  those  accounts  of  historical  occurrences  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  men  who,  in  subsequent  times,  under  the  impressions 
and  feelings  of  after  experiences,  have  given  their  interpretation  of 
them,  are  to  be  laid  aside,  and  all  idea  of  a  secret  history  of  a  great 
nation  ought  to  be  put  out  of  court.  Each  age  should  be  permitted 
to  interpret  itself.  On  this  account  it  is  that  Mr.  Froude  s  history 
teems  much  more  than  is  usual  with  extracts  and  quotations  from 
public  (though  often  unpublished)  documents,  and  that  upon  these 
lie  grounds  his  record  of  the  ages ;  (2)  that  the  actors  in  history 
ought  to  be  credited  with  the  aims  they  set  forth,  as  those  upon 
which  they  acted,  unless  direct  (or  singularly  trustworthy)  evidence 
can  be  produced  to  the  contrary ;  and  that  they  honestly  enter- 
tained the  ideas  and  aims  they  sought  to  work  out  as, "  it  is  happily 
incontestable,  both  from  universal  experience  and  from  a  profound 
study  of  human  nature,  that  a  really  superior  man  has  never  been 
able  to  exert  a  powerful  action  on  his  fellows  without  being  first 
intimately  convinced  himself." 

This  writing  of  the  history  of  England  from  the  inner  convic- 
tions of  men,  as  borne  witness  to  in  public  documents  and  acts ; 
this  recognition  of  the  heart  and  brain  of  men  as  the  origin  and 
source  of  the  stir  and  movement  resulting  in  events,  occasions  a 
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conspicuous  difference  between  Mr.  Fronde  and  his  more  imme- 
diate predecessors ;  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  new  light  thrown  upon  the  moral  relations  and  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  eminent  individuals  who  transacted  the  chief 
business  in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the  new  readings  of  cha- 
racter which  are  thus  made  possible.  In  his  pages  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  altered,  and,  though  the  events  and  results  portrayed 
are  similar  in  their  details  and  issues,  the  tone  of  the  whole  is 
altered,  and  the  moral  perspective  is,  as  he  affirms,  corrected  and 
revised. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  "  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth,"  were  published.  They  immediately  attracted 
the  attention  of  critics,  and  in  nearly  every  serial  of  note  they 
formed  the  topic  of  laborious  articles.  Approval  and  disapproval 
were  of  course  freely  bestowed,  as  must  always  be  the  case  when 
old  prejudices  are  opposed  and  new  views  are  shown  to  be  not  only 
possible  but  probable.  The  power  and  ability  of  the  work  were 
almost  always  conceded,  and  the  value  of  the  materials  which  he 
had  brought  to  light  was  on  all  hands  admitted. 

In  April,  1858,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  "  History  of 
England  "  *ere  published  ;  and  about  a  month  thereafter  a  second 
and  revised  edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  was  issued  to 
gratify  the  desire  experienced  by  the  public  to  read  the  complete 
record  of  Henry  VIII.  as  a  sovereign-reformer,  which,  with  so 
much  ingenious  industry,  and  such  remarkable  originality  of 
uionght  and  material,  Mr.  Froude  had  collected  and  reproduced,— 
if  with  some  tendency  to  paradox  and  partiality,  not,  also,  without 
good  sound  sense  and  moral  cbarity  in  judgment,  and  yet  with  an 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  feminine  delicacy  and  tact  which  made 
the  book  readable  even  in  family  circles,  in  which  the  perusal  of 
the  gross  humours  formerly  attributed  to  "  Bluff  King  Hal " — the 
(traditionary)  Bluebeard  of  history —could  not  have  been  tolerated. 
Of  this  £reat  personage  he  presents  an  entirely  different  view  from 
that  which  bad  become  customary  among  historians.  "  Thoroughly 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  Reformation  was  the  new  birth  of  the 
British  nation,  it  has  seemed  to  him  a  puzzling  theory  which 
attributes  its  success  to  the  lust  of  a  tyrant  and  the  cupidity  of 
his  courtiers.  It  has  evidently  seemed  to  him  paradoxical  that  a 
king  who  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  satyr,  instead  of  keeping  as 
many  concubines  as  seemed  good  to  him,  should  have  chosen  to 
gratify  his  passions  by  entering  six  times  into  the  strict  bonds  of 
matrimony,  religiously  observing  these  bonds.  It  has  seemed  to 
him  even  more  paradoxical,  that  one  reputed  to  have  been  the  most 
sanguinary  tyrant  who  ever,  disgraced  the  English  throne,  should 
have  been  not  only  endured,  but  loved  and  regretted  by  a  fierce  and 
freespoken  people."  *  He  had  gone  to  the  study  of  the  period  with 
the  old  views  strong  within  him,  but  with  a  resolute  endeavour  to 
*  Kingaley's  "  Miscellanies,"  voL  ii.  p.  a7. 
1  869.  c 
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comprehend  the  times  in  (heir  inner  spirit  as  well  as  their  outward 
aspect ;  and  he  was  compelled  by  the  force  of  the  evidence  he  saw 
accumulated  before  him  to  alter  these  opinions  materially  m  regard 
to  the  character  of  many  of  the  leading  actors  in  that  grand  con- 
secution of  events  which  in  their  entire  seriee  constitute  the  Refo*i**» 
tion.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  king  under  whom  it 
took  form.  On  this  subject  ho  make*  the  following  obeerra*wwa>:~- 
"As  it  would  be  affectation  to  seem  to  be  unconscious  that  the 
character  of  the  king  as  presented  in  these  volumes  is  something 
different  from  that  which  modern  tradition  has  ascribed  to  ham,  ee> 
for  my  own  sake  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  not  advanced  any  novel 
paradox  or  conjectures  of  my  own.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  is  a  palimpsest,  in  which  the  original  writing  can 
still  be  read,  and  I  have  endeavoured  only  to  reinstate  the 
judgment  upon  his  motives  and  his  actions  which  waa  entertained 
by  all  moderate  Englishmen  in  his  own  and  the  succeeding 
generation,  which  was  displaced  only  by  the  calumnies  of  Catholics 
and  Antinomiau  fanatics  when  the  true  records  were  out  of  sight, 
and  when,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things*  the 
hesitating  movement*,  the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  inevitable 
in  a  period  of  transition,  could  no  longer  be  understood  without 
an  effort." 

The  proverb  asserts  that  "  second  thought*  are  best,"  bet 
Coleridge  objected  to  the  accuracy  of  this  saw.  He  affirmed  that 
third  thoughts  are  best,  because  they  turn  out  in  most  cases  to  be 
the  original  first  thoughts  recurred  to,  not  under  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  out  in  subordination  to  the  decisions  of  the  reasom  Fronde's 
history  is  curiously  enough  an  indubitable  instance  of  the,  accuracy 
of  this  remark,  of  reasoning  setting  right  the  second  thoughts  of 
men,  and  compelling  a  recurrence  to  the  first  thoughts  only  now  eertU 
fied  to  be  more  trustworthily  believed  in,  because  tested  and  examined. 
Of  course  "  the  second  thoughts  "  cannot  thus  at  once  be  pat  to 
silence ;  and  as  an  illustration-  of  this  we  may  note  that  a  vigorous 
polemic  against  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  FroudVs  view  of  the  oharacbsr 
of  Henry  VIII.  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July^  1866, 
and  that  to  this  sharp  and  bitter  critique  th^hiBtwian^breatog 
through  the  uaual  course — replied  in  his  own  name  in  Fraser^t 
Magazine  for  September.  The  reader-  would  do-  well  to  peruse 
these  two  papers,  if  he  would  rightly  comprehend  the  controversy 
of  history  m  regard  to  the  seventh  Henry,  of  whom  it  is  now  time 
we  should  present  the  character  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Froude*  The 
skill  of  presentation,  the  aptness  of  the  facts  collated,  the  just,  yet 
unexpected  point  of  view  taken,  the  moderation  of  tone  maintained, 
the  allusive  grace  with  which  history  is  suggested  rather  than  de- 
tailed render  this  passage  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  modern 
historical  composition. 

"  If  Henry  YUI.  had  died  previous  to  the  first  agitation  of  the  divorce, 
his  loss  would  hare  been  deplored  as  one  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes  which 
had  ever  befallen  the  country j  and  he  would  have  left  a  name  which  would 
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hare  taken  its  place  in  history  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Black  Prince- or  of 
the  conqueror  of  Agmcourr.  Left  at  the  mort  trying  age>  with  hit  character 
unformed,  with  the  means  at  htv  disposal  of  gratifying  every  inclination,  and 
itf&rried  by  his  ministers  when  a  boy  to  an  unattractive  woman  far  his 
Mftior,  ha  had  livedfcr  thir  ry-«x  years  almost  without  blame,  and  bore  through 
£raji*nd  the  reputation  of  an  upright  and  virtuous  king.  Nature  had  been 
prodigal  to  him  of  her  rarest  gifts.  In  person  he  is  said  to  have  resombled 
bis  grandfather,  Edward  IV.,  who  was  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe. 
Bis  form  and  bearing  were  princely,  and  amidst  the  easy  freedom  of  his 
Address  his  manner  remained  majestic.  No  knight  in  England  could 
match  him  in  the  tournament,  except  the  Duko  of  Suffolk ;  he  drew  with 
ease  as  strong  a  bow  as  was  borne  by  any  yeoman  of  his  guard  ;  and  these 
powers  were  sustained  in  unfailing  vigour  by  a  temperate  habit  and  by 
constant  exercise.  Of  his  intellectual  ability  we  are  not  left?  to  judge  from 
the  suspicious  panegyrics  of  his  contemporaries.  His  eta*©  papers  and 
letters  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  Wofeey  or  of  Cromwell,  and 
they  lose  nothing  in  the  comparison.  Thtrogh  they  are  broadly  different, 
the  perception  is  equally  oiear,  the  expression  equally  powerful,  and  they 
breathe  throughout  an  irresistible  vigour  of  purpose.  In  addition  to  this 
lie  had  a  fine  musical  taste,  carefully  ouHivated ;  ho  spoke  and  wrote  ill 
four  languages  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  other  subject*,  with 
which  his  versatile'  ability  made  him  conversant,  would  have  formed  the 
reputation  of  any  ordinary  man.  He  was  among  the  best  physicians  of  his 
age ;  he  was  his  own  engineer,  inventing  improvements  in  artillery,  and 
new  constructions  in  shipbuilding ;  and  this  not  with  the  condescending 
incapacity  of  a  royal  amateur,  but  with  thorough  workmanlike  under* 
standing.  His  reading  was  vast,  especially  in  theology,  which  has  been 
ridiculously  ascribed  by  Lord  Herbert  to  his  father's  intention  of  educating 
liim  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  ;  as  if  the  scientific  mastery  of 
such  a  subject  oould  have  been  acquired  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,*** 
£31*  he  was  no  more  when  he  became  Prince  of  Wales.  He  most  haw 
studied  theology  with  the  Ml  maturity  of  hi*  understanding1}  and  he  had 
a  fixed  and  perhaps  unfartttnate  intere&t  in  the  subject*  itselfi  In- all  dire** 
tione  of  human  activity,  Henry  displayed  natural  powar*  of  the  highest 
order,  at  ths  highest  stretch-  of  industrious  culture.  He  was  'attentaYe,' 
as  it  is  called,  *  te  his  religious  duties/  being  present  at  the  Fervicea  in 
ehapel  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  unfailing  regularity,  and  &ho*ring  to 
outward  appearance  a  real  sense  of  religious  obligation  in  the  energy  and 
purity  of  his  life-  In  private  he  was  good-humoured  and  good-natured. 
His  letters  to  his  secretaries,  though  never  undignified,  are  simple,  easy, 
«&d  unrestrained  ;  and  the  letters  written  by  them  to  him  are  similarly 
plain  and  business-like,  as  if  the  writers  knew  that  the  person  whom  they 
ware  addressing  disliked  compliments,  and  chose  to  be  treated  as  a  man. 
Again,  from  their  correspondence  with  one  another,  when  they  describe 
interviews  with  him,  we  gather  the  same  pleasant  impression.  He  seems  to 
have  been  always  kind,  always  considerate  j  inquiring  into  thmr  private 
concerns  with  genuine  interest,  and  winning,  as  a  consequence,  their  warm 
and  unaffected  attachment.  As  a  ruler  he  had  been  eminently  popular. 
All  his  wars  had  been  successful.  He  had  the  splendid  testes  in  which  the 
English  people  most  delighted,  and  he  had  substantially  acted  out  his  own 
theory  of  his  duty.  .  .  He  had  more  than  once  been  tried  with  insurrec- 
tion, which  he  had  soothed  down  without  bloodshed,  and  extinguished  ia 
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forgiveness.  .  •  It  is  certain  that  if,  as  I  said,  he  had  died  before  the 
divorce  was  mooted,  Henrj  Y1II.,  like  that  Roman  emperor  said  bj  Tacitus 
to  have  been  consensu  omnium  dignus  imperii  nisi  imp er asset,  would  hate 
been  considered  as  formed  by  Providence  for  the  conduct  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  his  loss  would  have  been  deplored  as  a  perpetual  calamity.  We 
must  allow  him,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  his  past  career,  and  be  careful  to 
remember  it  when  interpreting  his  later  actions.  Not  many  men  would 
hare  borne  themselves  through  the  same  trials  with  the  same  integrity; 
but  the  circumstances  of  those  trials  had  not  tested  the  true  defects  in  his 
moral  constitution.  Like  all  princes  of  the  Plantagenet  blood,  he  was  a 
person  of  a  most  intense  and  imperious  will.  His  impulses,  ha  general  nobly 
directed,  had  a  ever  known  contradiction;  and  late  in  life,  when  hi 
character  was  formed,  he  was  forced  into  collision  with  difficulties  with 
which  the  experience  of  discipline  had  not  fitted  him  to  contend.  Educa- 
tion had  done  much  for  him,  but  his  nature  required  more  correction  than 
his  position  had  permitted,  whilst  unbroken  prosperity  and  early  independ- 
ence of  control  had  been  his  most  sei  ious  misfortunes.  He  bad  capacity, 
if  his  training  had  been  equal  to  it,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  With 
all  his  faults  about  him,  he  was  still  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  the  roan  best  able  of  all  living  Englishmen  to  govern 
England,  had  been  set  to  do  it  by  the  conditions  of  his  birth. 

"  Henry  had  many  faults.  But  his  position  was  one  of  unexampled 
difficulty ;  and  by  the  work  which  he  accomplished,  and  the  conditions, 
internal  and  external,  under  which  his  task  was  allotted  to  him,  he  like 
every  other  man  ought  to  be  judged.  He  was  inconsistent;  he  can 
bear  the  reproach  of  it.  .  .  .  Henry  brought  Ireland  within  the  range 
at  English  civilization.  He  absorbed  Wales  and  the  Palatinate  into  the 
general  English  system.  He  it  was  who  raised  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  narrow  duty  of  voting  supplies,  and  of  passing  without  discussion 
tb^  measures  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  converting  them  into  the  first 
power  of  the  State  under  the  Crown.  *  .  .  His  personal  faults  were 
great,  and  he  shared,  besides  them,  in  the  errors  of  his  age ;  but  far  deeper 
blemishes  would  be  but  as  scars  upon  the  features  of  a  sovereign  who  in 
trying  times  sustained  nobly  the  honour  of  the  English  name,  and  earned 
the  commonwealth  securely  through  the  hardest  crisis  in  its  history. 

The  following  passage  "On  the  condition  of  England  in  the 
Beign  of  Henry  VIII."  we  quote  for  its  instructive  facts,  and  for 
the  evidence  it  supplies  of  extensive  reading,  careful  preparation, 
useful  summarizing,  and  ability  in  the  grouping  of  facts : — 

"  Wheat,  the  price  of  which  necessarily  varied,  averaged  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  tenpence  the  bushel ;  barley  averaging  at  the  same 
time  three  shillings  the  quarter.  With  wheat  the  fluctuation  was  excessive ; 
a  table  of  its  possible  variations  describes  it  as  ranging  from  eighteen-pence 
the  quarter  to  twenty  shillings ;  the  average,  however,  being  six  and  eight- 
pence.  When  the  price  was  above  this  sum,  the  merchants  might  import 
to  bring  it  down ;  when  it  was  below  this  price  the  farmers  were  allowed  to 
export  to  the  foreign  markets ;  and  the  same  average  continued  to  hold, 
with  no  perceptible  tendency  to  a  rise,  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Beef  and  pork  were  a  halfpenny  a  pound —mutton  was  three  farthings. 
They  were  fixed  at  these  prices  by  the  3rd  of  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII. 
But  this  Aot  was  unpopular  both  with  buyers  and  with  sellers.    The  old 
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practice  had  been  to  sell  in  the  gross,  and  under  that  arrangement  the 
rates  had  been  generally  lower,    Stowe  says, '  It  was  this  year  enacted  that 
butchers  should  sell  their  beef  and  mutton  by  weight — beef  for  a  halfpenny 
the  pound  and  mutton  lor  three  farthings ;  which  being  devised  for  the 
great  commodity  of  the  realm  (as  it  was  thought),  hath  proved  far  other- 
wise:  for  at  that  time  fat  oxen  were  sold  for  six-and-twenty  shillings 
and  eightpenoe  the  piece ;  fat  wethers  for  three  shillings  and  fourpence  the 
piece;  fat  calves  at  a  like  price;    and  fat  lambs  for  twelvepence.    The 
butchers  of  London  sold  penny  pieces  of  beef  for  the  relief  of  the  poor — 
every  piece  two  pound  and  a  half,  sometimes  three  pound  for  a  penny ;  and 
thirteen  and  sometimes  fourteen  of  these  pieces  for  twelvepence ;    mutton 
eightpence  the  quarter,  and  a  hundredweight  of  beef  for   four  shillings 
and  eight  pence.'    The  Aot  was  repealed  in  consequence  of  the  complaints 
against  it,  but  the  prices  never  fell  again  to  what  they  had  been,  although 
beef  sold  in  the 'gross  could  still  be  had  for  a  halfpenny  per  pound  in  1570. 
Strong  beer,  such  as  we  now  buy  for  eighteen-pence  a  gallon,  was  then  a 
penny  a  gallon  j    and  table-beer  less    than   a   halfpenny.      French    and 
German  wines  were  eightpenoe  the  gallon ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines 
a  shilling*    This  was  the  highest  price  at  which  the  best  wines  might  be 
sold ;  and  if  there  was  any  fault  in  quality  or  quantity,  the  dealers  forfeited 
four  times  the  amount.    Bent*  another  important  consideration,  cannot  be 
fixed  so  accurately,  for  Parliament  did  not  interfere  with  it   Here,  however, 
we  are  not  without  very  tolerable  information.  (My  father/  says  Latimer, 
'  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own ;  only  he  bad  a/arm  of  three 
or  four  pounds  by  tb&  ywr  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much 
as  kept  half  a  doaen  men.    Ho  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine.    He  was  able,  and  did  find  the  king  a  harness  with 
himself  and  his  horse.     I  remember  that  I  buckled  on  his  harness  when  he 
went  to  Blackheath  field.    He  kept  me   to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been 
able  to  have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now,    He  married  my  sisters 
with  (iv&  pounds,  or  twenty  nobles,  each,  having  brought  them  up  in  godli- 
ness and  fear  of  God.    He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and 
soma  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor )  and  all  this  he  did  off  the  said  farm.'    If 
•  three  or  four  pounds  at  the  uttermost '  was  the  rent  of  a  farm  yielding, 
such  results,  the  rent  of  labourers'  cottages  is  not  likely  to  have  been  con- 
siderable.    I  am  below  the  truth,  therefore,  with  this  scale  of  prices,  in 
assuming  the  penny  in  terms  of  a  labourer's  necessities  to  have  been  equal 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  shilling.    For  a  penny,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  the  labourer  could  boy  more  bread,  bee4  beer,  and 
wine — he  could  do  more  towards  finding  lodging  for  himself  and  his  family 
—than  the  labourer  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  for  a  shilling.     I  do  not 
see  that  this  admits  of  Question.     Turning,  then,  to  the  table  of  wages,  it 
will  be  easy  to  ascertain  his  position.    By  the  3rd  of  the  6th  of  Henry  Yin. 
it  was  enacted  that  master  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  tilers,  plumbers, 
glaziers,  joiners,  and  other  employers  of  such  skilled  workmen,  should 
give  to  each  of  their  journeymen,  if  no  meat  and  drink  was  allowed,  sixpence 
a  day  for  half  the  year,  fivepence  a  day  for  the  other  half;  or    fivepence 
halfpenny  for  the  yearly  average.      The  common  labourers  were  to  receive 
fourpence  a  day  for  half  the  year,  for  the  remaining  half  threepence.     In 
the  harvest  months  they  were  allowed  to  work  by  the  piece,  and  might 
earn  considerably  more,  so  that,  in   fact  (and  this  was  the  rate  at  which 
their    wages  were  usually  estimated),  the  day  labourer  received  on  an 
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average  fourpence  a  day  for  the  whale  year.  Nor  was  he  in  danger,  except 
by  his  own  fault  or  by  unusual  accident,  of  being  thrown  out  of  employ  | 
for  he  was  engaged  by  contract  for  not  less  than  a  year,  and  could  not  bo 
dismissed  before  his  term  had  expired,  unless  some  gross  misconduct  could 
be  proved,  against  him  before  two  magistrates.  Allowing  a  deduction  of 
one  day  in  the  week  for  a  saint's  day  or  a  holiday,  he  received,  therefore, 
steadily  and  regularly,  if  well  conducted,  an  equivalent  of  twenty  shillings  a 
week— twenty  shillings  a  week  and  a  holiday ;  and  this  is  far  from  being  a 
full  account  of  his  advantages.  In  most  parishes,  if  not  in  all,  there  were 
large  ranges  of  common  and  unenclosed  forest  land,  which  furnished  his  fuel 
to  him  gratis,  where  pigs  might  range,  and  ducks  and  geese  ;  where,  if  he 
could  afford  a  cow,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  unable  to  feed  it ;  and  ao 
important  was  this  privilege  considered,  that  when  the  commons  began  to 
be largel/  enclosed,  Parliament  insisted  that  the  working  man  should  not  be 
without  some  piece  of  ground  on  which  he  could  employ  his  own  and  his 
family's  industry.  By  the  7th  of  the  31st  Elizabeth  it  was  ordered  that 
no  cottage  should  be  built  for  residence  without  four  acres  of  land  at 
lowest  being  attached  to  it  for  the  sole  use  of  the  occupants  of  such 
atttage." 

Here  arc  two  passages  descriptive  of  the  two  countries  whose 
diverse  and  wonderful  histories  he  relates  prior  to  their  becoming 
the  one  country  of  Great  Britain,  which  the  Plantagenets  strove  to 
make  them*  and  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  made  actual — by  the 
ftooeasion  of  the  Stuart*  :— 

"  England  as  it  appeared  to  its  own  tciling  children  in  the  hours  of  their 
trial,  with  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  frozen  prejudices  and  sunny  gleams  of 
faith ;  when  day  followed  day  and  brought  no  certain  change,  and  men 
knew  not  whether  night  would  prevail  or  day,  or  which  of  the  two  was 
most  divine, — night,  with  its  starry  firmament  of  saints  and  ceremonies,  or 
day,  with  the  single  lustre  of  the  gospel  sun.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  reproduce 
such  a  time  in  any  single  shape  or  uniform  colour.  The  reader  mast  call 
his  imagination  to  his  aid,  and  endeavour,  if  he  oan,  to  see  the  same  object 
in  many  shapes  and  many  colours,  and  sympathize  successively  with  those 
to  whom  the  Reformation  was  a  terror ;  with  those  to  whom  it  was  the 
dearest  hope ;  and  those  others— the  multitude — whose  minds  could  give 
them  no  certain  answer,  and  shifted  from  day  to  day,  as  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  swayed  them." 

"  Scotland,  that  marvellous  country,  § o  fertile  in  genius  and  chivalry,  to 
fertile  in  madness  and  crime,  where  the  highest  heroism  co-existed  with 
preternatural  ferocity,  yet  where  the  vices  were  "vices  of  Btrength,  and  the  one 
virtue  of  indomitable  courage  was  found  alike  in  saint  and  sinner.  Often 
the  course  of  this  history  will  turn  aside  from  the  broad  river  of  English 
life  to  where  the  torrents  are  leaping,  passion-swollen,  down  from  the 
northern  bills.  It  will  open  out  many  a  scene  of  crime  and  terror ;  and 
again  from  time  to  time  it  will  lead  us  up  into  the  keen  air,  where  the 
pleasant  mountain  breezes  are  blowing,  and  the  blue  sky  is  smiling  cheerily* 
But  turn  where  it  may  in  the  story  of  Scotland,  weakness  is  nowhere ; 
power,  energy,  and  will  are  everywhere.  Sterile  as  the  landscape  where 
it  will  first  unfold  itself,  we  shall  watch  the  current  winding  its  way  with 
expanding  force  and  features  of  enlarging  magnificence,  till  at  length  the 
rocks  and  rapids  will  have  passed— the  stream  will  have  glided  down  into 
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tbe  plain — to  tbe  meeting  of  the  waters,  from  which,  as  from  a  new 
fountain,  the  united  fortunes  of  Great  Britain  flow  on  to  their  unknown 
destiny." 

We  close  our  quotations  with  a  splendid  passage  on  the  phases 
of  Faith  as  credence  and  creed,  and  shall  reserve  for  a  future  paper 
a  notice  of  the  controversies  which  Froude's  "  History  of  England  " 
suggests ;  an  account  of  the  chief  matter  of  the  subsequent  volumes 
and  such  other  biographic  matter  as  we  have  yet  to  place  before 
the  reader : — 

"TVhen  I  look  through  the  writings  of  Latimer,  the  apostle  of  tbe 
English  Reformation,  when  I  read  the  depositions  against  tbe  martyrs,  and 
the  lists  of  their  crimes  against  the  established  faith,  I  find  no  oppo- 
site schemes  of  doctrine,  no  'plans  of  salvation $'  no  positive  system 
of  theology  which  it  was  held  a  duty  to  believe;  these  things  were  of 
later  growth,  when  it  became  again  necessary  to  olothe  the  living  spirit 
in  a  perishable  body.  I  find  only  an  effort  to  express  again  the  old  exhorta- 
tion of  the  wise  man, — *  Will  you  hear  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
whole  matter  ?  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments  ;  for  that  is  the 
<*tbols  duty  of  man/  Sad  it  been  possible  for  mankind  to  sustain  them- 
selves, upon  this  single  principle  without  disguising  its  simplicity,  their 
history  would  have  been  painted  in  far  different  colours  than  those  which 
have  so  long  chequered  its  surface.  Ibis,  however,  has  not  been  given  to 
us ;  and  perhaps  it  never  will  be  given.  As  the  soul  \b  clothed  in  flesh,*nd 
only  thus  able  to  perform  its  functions  in  this  earth  where  it  is  sent  to  lis* ; 
as  the  Uiought  must  find  a  word  before  it  can  pass  from  mind  to  mind  ;  so 
every  great  truth  seeks  some  body,  some  outward  form  in  which  to  exhibit 
iW  powers.  It  appears  in  the  world,  and  men  lay  hold  of  it  and  represent 
it  to  themselves  in  histories,  in  fogm*  of  words, in  sacramental  symbols; 
and  these  things,  whieh  m  their  proper  nature  are  but  illustrations,  stiffen 
into  essential  fact,  and  become  part  of  the  reality.  So  arises  in  era  after 
era  am  outward  and  mortal  expression  of  the  inward,  immortal  life ;  and  at 
once  the  old  struggle  begins  to  repeat  itself  between  the  flesh  and  (lie  spirit, 
the  form  and  the  reality.  For  a  while  the  lower  tendencies  ore  held  in 
check.  The  meaning  of  the  symbolism  is  remembered  and  fresh.  ^  It 
is  a  living  language,  pregnant  and  suggestive.  By  and  by,  as  the  mind 
passes  into  other  phases,  tbe  meaning  i?  forgotten.  The  language  becomes 
a  dead  language,  and  the  living  robe  of  life  becomes  a  wincftng-sheet  of  cor- 
ruption* Tbe  form  is  represented  as  everything,  the  spirit  as  nothing. 
Obedience -is  dispensed  with.  Sin  and  religion  arrange  a  compromise  ;  and 
•nfcward  observances,  or  technical  inward  emotions,  arc  converted  into  jug- 
glers' trioko,  by  which  men  ave  enabled  to  enjoy  their  pleasures  and  escape 
the  penalties  of  wrong.  Than  such  religion  become*  no  religion,  but  a 
falsehood ;  and  honourable  men  turn  away  from  it,  arid  fall  back  in  haste 
upon  tbe  naked  eleoaental  life." 
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DO  THE  SCBIPTURES  FAVOUR  OB  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  BOULP 

AFFIRMATIVE  ABMCLB.— III. 

"  It "  (the  soul)  "  is  taken  for  that  spiritual,  reasonable,  and  immortal 
substance  in  man,  which  is  the  origin  of  our  thoughts,  of  our  desires,  of 
our  reasonings,  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  brute  creation,  and  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  its  divine  Maker.  .  .  .  This  substance  must 
be  spiritual,  because  it  thinks ;  it  most  be  immortal,  because  it  is  spiritual." 
—Dr.  Cruden. 

"  Such  w  the  nature  of  the  human  tonl  that  ft  must  hare  a  God,  an  object 
of  supreme  affection."—  J.  Edward: 

u  The  blessed  will  enjoy  eternal  life  and  happiness,  and  reprobates  be 
cast  into  eternal  fire ;  the  happiness  of  the  one  and  the  misery  of  the  other 
will  never  have  an  encL" — Dr.  Crudem, 

The  discussion  of  the  present  question  will  necessarily  be  very 
cramped,  as  its  subject  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  for 
the  proposition  itself  admits  that  the  soul  of  man  is  naturally 
immortal,  and  only  raises  a  controversy  on  the  point  whether  the 
Scriptures  favour  or  oppose  that  admission.  It  in  point  of  fact 
asks  this  question, — Do  the  Scriptures  say  that  the  soul  of  man  of 
itself  must  live  for  ever,  or  do  they  say  that  when  man  is  born 
he  has  no  immortal  principle  in  him  at  all  P 

That  the  whole  human  race,  both  the  lost  and  the  saved,  will  at 
the  last  day  be  called  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  to  receive 
judgment,  is  the  universal  Christian  belief  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  this  one  fact  ^points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal,  otherwise  the  lost  could  not 
appear,  they  not  being  partakers  of  that  new  life  which,  we  are 
taught  by  the  Bible,  is  bestowed  upon  the  saved. 

Therefore  the  advocates  of  the  other  side  will  see  that  to  make 
out  that  the  Scriptures  favour  their  view  they  will  also  have  to  show 
that  the  same  writings  favour  the  opinion  that  when  the  body  of  the 
lost  dies  it  dies  entirely  and  for  ever,  which  would  again  involve 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  state  of  future  punishment,  which  if 
certainly  foreign  to  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible.  There  are 
theologians  who  advocate  the  belief  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  not  eternal,  but  even  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  attempt  te 
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fix  a  period  when  it  will  cease,  but  rest  content  with  the  theory 
that  it  will  not  last  for  ever,  so  that  practically  even  according  to 
their  view  it  ifl  eternal. 

Immortality  ia  of  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  a  principle 
which  has  obtained  recognition  in  almost  all  the  religions  creeds 
of  antiquity, — for  instance,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
Greek.  Socrates  gives  us  some  very  beautiful  sentences  on  this 
subject :  he  says,  "  The  soul,  the  immaterial  part,  being  of  a  nature 
so  superior  to  the  body,  can  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the 
body,  be  dispersed  into  nothing  and  perish  P  Oh,  far  otherwise. 
Earner  will  this  be  the  result:— if  it  take  its  departure  in  a  state 
of  puritfvnot  carrying  with  it  any  dinging  impurities  of  the  body, 
impurities  which  during  life  it  never  willingly  shared  in,  but 
always  avoided,  gathering  itself  into  itself,  and  making  the  separa- 
tion from  the  body  its  aim  and  study— that  is,  devoting  itself  to 
true  philosophy,  and  studying  how  to  die  calmly ;  for  this  is  true 
philosophy,  is  it  not  P — well,  then,  so  prepared,  the  soul  departs  into 
that  invisible  region  which  is  of  its  own  nature,  the  region  of  the 
divine,  the  immortal,  the  wise ;  and  then  its  lot  is  to  be  happy  in 
a  state  in  which  it  is  freed  from  fears  and  wild  desires,  and  the 
other  evils  of  humanity,  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  existence  with 
the  gods." 

But  with  the  Christian  religion  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine 
that  the  human  soul  is  naturally  immortal. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  To  show  that  to  carry  out  the  expressed  and  universally  admitted 
intentions  of  the  Scriptures  towards  mankind,  nothing  less  than 
the  possession  by  man  of  an  inherently  immortal  soul  would 
suffice,  and  that  God  bestowed  upon  the  first  man  at  his  creation 
a  soul  of  thiB  nature,  which  all  his  posterity  likewise  possess. 

2.  To  bring  forward  passages  of  Scripture  in  support  of  this  view. 
To  see  whether  or  not  the  Scriptures  assert  and  maintain  the 

proposition  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  would  be 
well,  in  the  first  place,  instead  of  searching  for  individual  passages 
which  support  that  view,  to  endeavour  to  understand  and  in  some 
measure  to  define  what  the  purport  and  intent  of  the  Bible  are. 

Man  was  created,  and  alter  receiving  animal  life,  we  are  told 
in  Gen.  n\  7,  that  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  and  "man 
became  a  living  tout"  which  shows  that  at  the  creation  of  the 
first  man  he  received  a  living  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  without 
at  all  diverting  the  word  from  its  strict  meaning,  an  ever-living 
or  immortal  soul. 

It  may  possibly  be  here  contended  that  the  breathing  of  God 
into  man's  nostrils  was  merely  to  bestow  upon  him  the  principle 
of  animal  life,  and  not  the  principle  of  immortality.  But  I  ask, 
How  does  it  happen  that  God  created  the  animals  and  gave  them 
life,  without  there  being  any  record  to  the  effect  that  God  breathed 
into  their  nostrils  P  Their  animal  life  was  created  with  them  and 
as  a  part  of  them.    And  so,  as  to  the  animal  life  of  Adam,  the 
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former  part  of  this  same  Terse  tolls  xn  that  "the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground/' 

Bat  to  make  the  groundwork  still  more  secure,  let -us  go  forfemv 
Wok  thanibeaeoond  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  ask  theveader's  attention 
to  the  first  chapter  of  the  same  book,  where  in  the  86  th  verse  of  thai 
chapter  we  stall  find  the  following  words :— "  And  God  said,  Let  Us 
make  man  inOtrr  image,  after  Our  likeness.'1  And  them  tin  the  27  th 
▼arse  comes  the  consequence :  "  So  Ged  created  man  in  Hi*  earn 
image,  in  the  image  of  Crod  created  He  him  j  male  and  footsie  creates! 
He  them." 

That  the  Scriptures  declare  that  God  in  His  nature  and  attribute* 
it  immortal  is  beyond  question,  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, that  as  He  created  Adam  in  His  own  image,  or,  in  olmar 
wards,  exactly  as  He  himself  was,  Adam  by  virtue  of  thie 
creation  possessed  an  immortal  principle  which,  we  call  soul. 

It  may  fairly  be  considered,  therefore,  that  the  argument  is  started 
en  a  sound  basis,  via.,  that  the  Scriptures  show  that  the  first  meat 
W4B*  created  with  a  naturally  immortal  soul,  and  thai  Adam's 
posterity  in  consequence  possess  the  same. 

Man,  however,  ^disobeyed 'God's 'ooosmamd  and  forfeited  his.  state 
of  happiness  by  his  fall,  thus  involvinsf  the  wdwue  human  race  in 
his  ruin.  But  we  are  nowhere  told,  nor  is  it  even  suggested,  that 
by  this  transgression  he  destoayed  his  immortality,  although,  easept 
for  what  happened,  its  ooataaqneoce  would  have  been  to  have  esm- 
signed  ansA  to  neveisendmg  punishment*  A  plam  ef  sakation  tois, 
kowierer,  framed,  under  'which  the  sin  of  nan  was  expiated  by  an 
immortal  Substitute,  and  thus  relieved  from  the  otherwise  natural 
eoftseqiienee  of  their  forefather's  sin,  those  of  the  human  race 
w/ho  are  chosen  by  the  Almighty  for  that  exaltation  are  consecrated 
to  a  never-ending  or  immortal  happiness,  while  the  vest  of  man- 
kind, the  victims  of  sin,  endure  in  their  own.  immortal  souls  the 
consequence  of  that  sin,  which  consequence  we  are  taught  to 
believe  is  also  eternal. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  whole  of  the  scheme  of  the 
cmation,  blessing,  and  punishment  of  man,  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
other  than  bodily  mortality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  indication 
that  the  body  which  man  received  was  endowed  with  a  principle 
wikioh  was  of  itself  immortal,  that  his  sin  entailed  upon  him  and 
has  posterity  consequences  which  none  but  an  immortal  being 
oouM  undergo,  that  those  consequences  having  been  undeagone, 
and  man  e  crime  expunged,  a  portion  of  the  human  raee  mm  sat 
apart  for  a  state  of  eternal  enjoyment,  while  the  rest  were  doomed 
to  eternal  pumsatmonrt. 

I  hove  already  cited  two  passages  from  the  Book  of  &ejRS*ia, 
vk*,  chap.  i.  26,  27,  and  chap.  ii»  7,  in  part  proof  of  the  point  m 
question,  and  now  ask  attention  to  a  few  extracts  score  other  parts 
Of  the  Soriptursa. 

In  the  HGtn  Psalm,  and  the  8th  verse,  we  find  the  following  :— 
"For  thou  hast  delivered  my   soul  from  death,"  meaning  tbe 
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eternal  death  above  referred  to  as  the  punishment  for  sim,  for  the 
delivery  from  the  consequences  of  which  am  the  psakoiet  then  return* 
thanks.  In  Dan.  xii.  2  ate  the  following  words: — "And  many 
of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dost  of  the  'earth  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 

<FVem  this  it  ie  evident  that  both  the  punishment  and  the  reward 
awe  to  he  eternal ;  and  I  aak  if  the  punishment  be  eternal,  what 
offset  (would  this  eternity  have  if  the  soul  upon  whioh  it  is  to  be 
inflicted  were  not  everlasting  too? 

Passing  on  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  in  Matthew 
that  Christ,  in  giving  Mis  charge  to  the  disciples,  said  to  them, 
"  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul:  but  rather  fear  Sim  "  (alluding  to  the  Almighty)  "  which  is  able 
to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Here  tbe  immortal  natuse 
of  the  soul  itself  is  clearly  indicated—"  not  able  to  kill  the  soul." 

2b  chapter  xxr.  of  the  same  book  of  Matthew  the  evangelist 
depicts  the  last  judgment  in  striking  language,  and  pictures  the 
gaeat  Judge  as  saying,  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels ; "  and  conclud- 
ing with  the  words,  "  And  these  "  (the  wicked)  "  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 

Here -again  the  punishment  and  the  reward  are  declared  to  be  flsr 
surer,  but  inasmuch  as  "everlasting  fire,"  "everlasting  punish- 
ment," and  "  life  eternal"  could  not  have  their  due  effect  on  a  being 
whose  existence  could  last  but  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  its 
mortality,  and  could  but  be  appreciated  by  a  "  spiritual  body,"  ox, 
in  other  words,  immortal  aoul ;  and  because  it  cannot  be  imagined 
tbat  the  "fire  "  referred  to  is  tangible  fire,  or  that  the  life  men- 
tsened  is  mere  natural  life,  it  is  plainly  to  be  inferred  that  the 
fleshly  body  is  put  off,  aad  cannot  be  reasaumed,  and  that  the  erar- 
laeoing  soul  is  brought  under,  in*  the  one  ease,  immortal  punishment, 
and  in  tbe  other*  immortal  glory. 

"  Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 
Oh  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue!  that  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 

The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  Moom." 

The  eternity  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  repeatedly 
announced  by  Mark,  chap,  x.,  ver.  42—48,  wheue  that  evangelist 
reports  Christ  to  have  said  on  several  occasions  relative  to  one 
lost,  "  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  net 
quenched." 

If  the  Scriptures  show  that  the  soul  of  man  cannot  die,  that  is' 
eoual  to  showing  tbat  it  is  naturally  immortal*  In  the  passages 
wnioh  I.  am  now  about  to  quote,  this  is  specially  laid  down*  in 
Luke,  chap,  xr.,  ver.  B4— 86,  Christ  declares  that  "the  children 
of  this  -world   marry,  and   are   given   in  marriage:    but  tkey 
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which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  [viz.,  the  heavenly] 
world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are 
given  in  marriage :  neither  can  they  die  any  more :  for  they  are 
equal  unto  the  angels ;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the 
children  of  the  resurrection/' 

The  Scriptures  do  not  contradict  themselves,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  the  death  here  referred  to  is  intended  to  mean 
natural  death,  but  as  the  context  shows  its  meaning  is,  that  having 
suffered  their  mortal  death,  they,  by  virtue  of  their  immortal  lite 
or  soul,  cannot — the  phrase  is  a  strong  one— die  any  more. 

The  apostle  Paul  recognises  the  principle  for  which  I  contend 
when,  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  2nd 
▼one,  he  declares  the  doctrine  of  "  eternal  judgment,"  meaning,  of 
course,  not  that  the  judgment  itself  shall  be  proceeding  for  ever,  but 
that  the  consequences  of  the  judgment  are  everlasting. 

Jude  in  his  Epistle  has  several  references  to  the  same  subject, 
e.g.,  4*  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  cities  about  them  in 
like  manner,  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going  after 
strange  flesh,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal fire" 

Pari  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  savs,  in  the  11th  chapter,  and  5th  verse,  "By 
faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death;  and  was 
not,  because  God  had  translated  him." 

The  account  given  of  his  translation  in  the  5th  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  exceedingly  simple:— "And  Enoch  walked  with  God: 
and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him." 

The  translation  of  Enoch,  and  the  translation  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  Btrongly  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
advance  ,*  that  of  the  prophet  Elijah  in  particular. 

I  take  the  account  of  this  event  from  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  2nd 
Book  of  Kings:  "And  it  came  to  pass  as  they"  (Elijah  and 
Eiisha)  "still  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  there  appeared  a 
chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder ; 
and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.  And  Eiisha  saw 
it,  and  he  cried,  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof.  And  he  saw  him  no  more :  and  he  took  hold  of 
his  own  clothes,  and  rent  them  in  two  pieces.  He  took  up  also  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him,  and  went  back,  and  stood  by 
the  bank  of  Jordan." 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  contended  in  either  case  that  the  natural 
bodies  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  caught  up  into  heaven.  The  posi- 
tion which  such  an  opinion  would  involve  would  be  entirely  unten- 
able. And  yet  Eiisha  saw  Elijah  borne  away  from  him,  so  that  no 
other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  than  that  the  earthly  body  of 
the  great  prophet  of  Israel  was  in  a  moment  overcome  by  the  full 
development  of  the  inherently  immortal  principle  or  soul  within 
him,  and  he  then  became  the  "  spiritual  body "  of  which  Paul 
speaks.  H.  E. 
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NEQATTVI  ABTICLB.— III. 

**  My  grandmother  would  say,  for  example, ( Whatever  tin  is  committed 
against  an  infinite  Being  is  an  infinite  evil.  Every  infinite  evil  deserves 
inJfoite  punishment.' 

"  Then  uncle  Bill,  on  the  other  side,  would  say,  'No  set  of  a  finite  being 
oan  be  infinite.  Man  is  a  finite  being ;  therefore  no  sin  of  man  can  be  in- 
finite* No  finite  evil  deserves  infinite  punishment.  Men's  sins  are  finite 
evils ;  therefore  men's  sins  do  not  deserve  infinite  punishment.  When  the 
combatant*  had  got  thus  far  they  generally  looked  at  each  other  in  silence." 
"Mr*.  H.  B.  Stove,  t»  "  Old  Town  Folks." 

Such,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  result  of  this  debate,  if,  following 
the  lead  of  S.  S.,  we  go  off  the  line,  and  discuss  "  the  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures  concerning  the  eternal  duration  of  the  punishment 
of  sin,"  instead  of  that  which  has  been  set  for  us — "  Do  the  Scrip- 
tures favour  or  oppose  the  Idea  of  the  Natural  Immortality  of  the 
SoulP  "  Between  this  question  and  that  there  is  a  wide  di&erenoe. 
That  is  a  question  of  dogmatic  theology,  but  this  is  one  of  inter- 
pretation and  philosophic  interest ;  what  the  nature  of  the  punish* 
ment  of  sin  is,  or  will  be,  we  must  infer ;  what  statements  the 
Scripture  makes  about  the  soul  in  its  natural  state  we  ought  to 
know :  the  one  we  should  arrive  at  by  direct  investigation,  and 
the  other  we  can  reach  only  indirectly,  by  a  logical  (or  illogical) 
process  of  what  we  like  to  call  reasoning. 

"  If  a  man  die  " — unrenewedly  and  unregenerate,  without  being 
a  partaker  of  grace,  and  without  receiving  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ, 
— "  shall  he  live  again  P"  is  a  scriptural  topic  of  thought,  which 
was  long  ago  Job  (xiv.  14)  brought  before  the  minds  of  men ;  and 
•peculations  upon  that  subject  nave  occupied  a  large  amount  of 
human  reflection.  With  these  human  speculations,  whether  of 
metaphysicians  like  Plato,  or  theologians  like  the  composers  of 
our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  are  called 
upon  to  refer  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ; "  and  what  say 
the  Scriptures  ?  is  the  auery  put  before  us. 

Life  is  the  gift  of  Goa.  "  God  said,  Let  Us  make  man/'  "  He  was 
made ; "  and  life  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  obedience. 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  "  implies, 
as  its  correlative,  that,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  obedience,  they 
should  continue  in  life.  But  the  life  spoken  of  was  the  life  we  live 
on  the  earth.  It  was  in  the  essential  nature  of  man's  being  that 
"  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  for  then  it  no  longer  bore  "  the 
image  of  God."  By  the  very  fact  of  sin  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  True,  God,  in  His  mercy,  did  not 
exact  instant  death,  but  death  passed  upon  the  soul.  Its  principle 
of  life  was  gone,  and  unless  that  principle  was  granted  again 
through  the  grace  of  God,  death  became  the  only  possibility  orthe 
soul.  Its  life  was  God's  image,  by  the  loss  of  that  holy  and  pure 
likeness  death  was  incurred,  and  that  penalty  must  be  paid.  This 
is  not  a  mere  inference,  it  is  an  express  statement.  The  statements 
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of  Scripture  are  placed  before  ut  like  the  facts  in  nature.  They 
are  both  revelations  of  God  to  us.  The  same  method  of  study  must 
be  applied  to  both.  There  is  not  one  logic  of  science  and  another 
of  theology.  The  facts  of  nature  require  to  be  observed,  cotnpro* 
hended,  and  interpreted,  and  they  then  become  science*  The 
statements  of  Scripture  require  to  be  noted,  understood,  and  inter- 
preted, and  they  then  become  theology,  and  supply  us  with  our 
creeds,  articles,  confessions,  and  catechisms,  we  reverse  this 
order  to  our  own  injury.  We  get  our  catechisms,  creeds,  confes- 
sions, and  articles  put  on  our  minds  like  coloured  and  peculiar 
spectacles,  through  which  we  look  at  the  statements  of  Scripture, 
and  thus  read  Scripture  under  conditions  which  reader  it  impossible 
to  know  it  aright.  If  we  did  the  same  with  nature  (and  when  we 
did  the  same  with  nature),  we  would  (and  indeed  did)  form  the 
most  erroneous  opinions  concerning  nature*  The  statements,  ef 
Scripture  are  the  facts  on  which  our  theology  must  depend*  and 
out  of  which  our  creeds  must  be  extracted ;  but  we  must  make  ewe 
that  we  hare  the  absolute  and  real  statements  of  Scripture  properly 
understood  before  our  eyes,  before  we  begin  to  form  hypotheses  avd 
construct  confessions  ;  and  I  think  that  this  question  has  been  placed 
before  us  for  debate  that  we  may  be  induced  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures in  themselves—not  the  Scriptures  as  explained  in  ereeak 
S.  S.  has  in  this  matter  "  greatly  erred-,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures," 
apart  from  his  theological  prejudices  and  psepossesasons ;  bop  re- 
eognieing  the  power  of  God  ra  granting  new  life*,  life  from  the 
dead  to  those  who,  through  faith  in  Christ,  have  had  righteousness 
imputed  unto  them,  regenerating  grace  impacted  to  them,  and  ac- 
ceptance given  unto  them  at  righteous*  only  for  the  righteousness 
of  Christ.  It  is  a  new  life  Christ  gives,  not  an  extension  of  the 
old  one.  We  hare  "  life  in  the  rises  Saviour,"  not  as  an  endow* 
ment,  but  as  a*  gift  which  He  bestows.  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
fife,  through  Jesus*  Christ  our  Lord. 

If  God,  as  the  very  condition  of  eternal  life,  demanded  eternal 
obedience,  then  man  is  set  naturally  immortal.  His  soul,  e*en 
originally,  only  had  the  power  of  life  so  long  as  the  will  to  oeey 
was  present  and  active ;  in  his  state,  by  nature,  now,  man  h  much 
lets  capable  of  obedience,  and,  thereisre,  much  less  likely  to-  be 
possessed  of  an  immortal  soul.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  "  and, 
therefore,  the  Scripture,  as  it  proclaims  all  tinder  sin,  proclaims 
all  under  death.  In  this  it  most-  distinctly  opposes  the  ideaioTa 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  If  the  life  that  we  have  is  an 
everlasting  one,  why  are  we  told  so  emphatically  that  Christmas 
oar  Redeemer,  is  the  giver  and  source  of  eternal  life  P  Is  it  not  as 
the  result  and  consequence  of  faith  in  Him  that  everlasting  life  is 
bestowed  P 

All  the  speculations  of  philosophers  have  failed  to  produce  any 
proof  that  man  is  naturally  immortal.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures  to  make  such  a  statement  an 
article  of   our  creed;  for  it  results   from  our  theoretical  and 
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speculative  interpretations  of  Scripture  rather  than  from  any- 
thing that  appears  to  countenance  it  in  the  written  Word. 

The  express  declaration  of  Deity  in  the  Scriptures  concerning 
man  by  nature  iB,  "  Dust  thou  art*  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return 
(Gen.  iii.  19).  "  All  flesh  isgrass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is 
as  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth : 
because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Moweth  upon  it :  surely  the  people  is 
grass  "  (Isa.  xl.  67).  "As  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  perisheth" 
(Pea.  xo.  15).  "  They  perish  for  ever  without  any  regarding  it. 
Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them  go  away  P  they  die  " 
(Job  ir.  20,  21).  "  As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth.  away : 
so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more 
(Job  vh\  9).  M  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that  go 
down  into  silenoe  (Psa.  cxv.  17)*  "  In  all  points  as  he  oamo,  to 
shall  he  go"  (Becles.  r.  16).  In  all  theat>  instances*  and  many 
more,  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man  ia  denied  and 

Bfcrt  "  the  redemption  of  the  soul  k  very  precious,"  and  God  has 
provided  a  ransom,  in  whom  is  lite,  and  who  gtveth  life  unto  them 
that  call  upon  Him  out  of  a  true  heart  fervently,  who  is,  ia  fact,  the 
Lord  of  litei  Those  who  can  say,  "  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer 
liveth,"  snd  "  in  my  flesh  shall  1  see  God,"  moat  acknowledge, 
"  Thou  bast  redeemed  me,  O  Qo&  "  (Psa.  xxxi  5) ;  hence  ia  it  that 
"  preeious  in  His  sight  is  His  saints'  death  "  (Pes*,  oxvi  L5),  and  thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that "  whether  we  live,  wo  live  unto  the  Lord ;  or 
wbether  we  die,  we  die  unto  t  he  Lord :  whether  we  live  therefore* 
or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's  "  (&om.  xiv.  8).  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves  r  it  is  the  gift  of  God  " 
(Epfoesi  ii.  8>,  u  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto,  death,,  even  So  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
oar  Lord  "  (Rom.  v.  21).  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sus  and  death"  (Bom*, 
vtn..  2).  And  St.  Paul  exhorts*. "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
*fo:  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the- deeds  of  the  body 
ye  shall  live  "  (Born*  viiL  13). 

These  -statementsv  brought  together  from.  Scripture,  prate  that 
xsan,  being  sinful,  "  hath  set  eternaL  life  abiding  in  hua  "  (1  John 
in.  15),  but  must  die,  so  that  sin  and  death  may  alike  be  conquered 
by  Jesus ;  but  that  those  who  accept  the  merey  offered  to  sinners, 
through  Christ,  partake- of  His  overiasting  life,  by  grace,. as  a  gp&; 
said  hence  it  follows,  as  »  feet,  that  the  Scriptures  oppose,  and  do 
notfa/ftmr  the  ide*of  tfcenatau^kmn^  souL 

P.  W. 
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DOES  FREE  THOUGHT  LEAD  TO  INFIDELITY  P 
AxmMknra  iineti.— i. 

"The  spirit  of  criticism  is  Dot  the  spirit  of  religion.  The  spirit  of  cri- 
ticism is  s  questioning  spirit;  the  spirit  of  religion  is  a  spirit  of  faith,  of 
humility,  and  submission." — J.  A.  Fronde. 

"The  superstition  of  science  scoffs  at  the  superstition  of  firith." — J.  A. 
Fronde. 

About  fire  jean  ainee  the  following  question  waa  debated  in  the 
pages  of  the  British  ControvcrsialUt :— «•  Does  Civilisation  necessitate 
Demoralization?"  Had  we  taken  part  in  that  debate,  it  most 
hare  been  on  the  affirmative  side,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  certain 
evils  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  civilisation ;  jet  we  are  not 
on  that  account  opposed  to  civilization,  nor  would  we  on  any 
account  advocate  a  return  to  barbarism.  So  with  free  thought. 
We  believe  that  it  leads  to  infidelity.  Yet  we  are  not  enemies  o£ 
but  friends  to  free  thought. 

Infidelity  is  want  of  faith ;  and  the  question  naturallj  arises, 
Infidelitj  is  a  want  of  faith  in  what  P  In  the  present  discussion 
the  term  can  only  signify  a  want  of  faith  in  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  a  disbelief  of  the  assertions  of  the  Bible.  The  fact  that 
the  present  debate  is  placed  under  the  head  of  Beligion  will  show 
this,  as  by  those  who  acknowledge  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  that  book  is  allowed  to  be  the  standard  of  appeal  on  aO 
religious  subjects.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  therefore,  infidelity 
must  signify  a  disbelief  of  the  statements  of  Scripture  and  such 
disbelief  must  constitute  infidelity.  If,  then,  we  are  able  to  show 
that  free  thought  leads  to  a  disbelief  of  the  assertions  of  Scripture, 
we  shall  establish  our  point. 

1.  That  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity  will,  we  believe,  appear 
clear  if  we  watch  the  processes  of  our  own  minds.  If  we  do  this, 
we  shall  observe  that  scientific  knowledge,  an  insight  into  fresh 
discoveries,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  workings  of  nature,  giving 
rise  to  thought  and  reflection,  afford  opportunity  and  scope  tor  in- 
fidel reasonings  and  questionings  like — "  Can  such  things  be,  and 
our  beliefs  be  founded  on  reason  ?  "  An  acquaintance,  for  instance, 
with  the  marvellous  connection  between  body  and  mind,  with  the 
wonderful  influence  of  one  upon  the  other,  raises  a  question  as  to 
how  an  immaterial  soul  can  be  acted  on  by  matter,  have  knowledge 
conveyed  to  it  by  organs  that  are  material,  and  express  its  emotions 
by  those  material  organs.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  matter 
of  decomposed  human  bodies  is  often  taken  up  by  vegetation,  that 
vegetation  afterwards  becoming  food  for  animals,  and  those  ani- 
mals again  are  eaten  by  human  beings,  and  becoming  incorporated 
into  their  substance,  makes  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
selfsame  human  body,  whereby  a  man  "  shall  in  his  flesh  see  God  " 
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in  the  future  life,  appear  unspeakably  mysterious,  and  gives  rise  to 
infidel  thoughts,  creates  doubts  and  doubtful  speculations.  And 
the  more  we  know  of  and  reflect  upon  such  subjects,  the  more  room 
we  find  to  be  thereby  given  within  us  for  infidel  questionings  of  the 
statements  of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  all  our  abhorrence  of  such 
questionings,  and  all  our  self-restraining  struggles  against  them. 

2.  When  we  observe  what  class  of  persons  it  is  in  whom  infi- 
delity is  strongest,  we  feel  we  have  ground  for  our  assertion  that 
free  thought  leads  to  infidelity,  for  the  latter  certainly  is  the  most 
powerful  in  minds  where  thought  is  the  most  unrestricted  and  ex- 
panded. Many  of  this  class  have  openly  avowed  their  disbelief  of 
the  records  of  Bcriptnre.  Some  nave  set  aside  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  deluge  as  mistaken,  or  false,  or  imperfectly  accounted 
for,  while  others  have  given  an  exposition  of  the  creation,  or  rather 
formation,  of  man  different  from  that  given  in  the  early  pages  of 
the  Bible.  That  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity  is  plainly  evidenced 
by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  0.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species," 
page  484,  asserts  that  "  probably  all  the  organic  beings  which  have 
ever  lived  on  this  earth  nave  descended  from  one  primordial  form, 
into  which  life  was  at  first  breathed."  This  assertion  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  which  tells  us  that  "  the 
Iibrd  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the 
field  before  it  toas  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
grew  **  (Gen.  ii.  4,  5) ;  that  "  God  created  great  whales,  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly, after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind;" 
also  that  "  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth  after  his  kind ; "  also  that  "God  created  man  in  His  own 
image  "  (Gen.  i.  21,  26,  27.)  "  Essays,  and  Eeviews  M  were  avow- 
edly the  fruits  of  free  thought.  Let  us  just  observe  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  give  any  evidence  that  free  thought  led  their  authors 
to  infidelity.  One  of  these  authors  (Dr.  Williams)  says,  "  The 
avenger  who  slew  the  first  born  may  have  been  the  Bedouin  host ;" 
also,  "In  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  description  may  be  inter- 
preted with  the  latitude  of  poetry ; "  and  again,  speaking  of  Daniel, 
"  Those  portions  of  the  book  supposed  to  be  specially  predictive 
are  a  history  of  past  occurrences ;  "  and  yet,  again,  writing  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  says  they  consist  of  "  narratives  inherently  incre- 
dible, or  precepts  evidently  wrong."  These  are  plain  specimens  of 
the  infidelity  to  which  frae  thought  leads.  On  tho  other  hand, 
the  very  ignorance  of  the  illiterate  with  the  absence  of  reflection  in 
them,  saves  them  from  many  infidel  reasonings  which  more  in- 
quisitive and  reflecting  minds  are  the  subjects  of.  The  greatest 
infidels  have  been  such  men  as  Hume,  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Gibbon, 
and  Colen80.  How  then  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  free  thought  and  infidelity  P 

3.  Infidelity  and  superstition  are  contraries.  They  are  the  op- 
posite* of  each  other.    That  which  fosters  superstition  counteracts 
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infidelity.  Infidelity  is  fostered  by  that  which  eonnieraetfl  sufeis 
etition.  An  uiiinauiriag,  unrefleetive  habit  of  mind  fostere  super* 
station,  and  theaefbre  counteracts  infidelity.  Infidelity  is  foetereA 
by  freedom  of  thought,  and  oonsequenjiy  by  the  same  auf>erstijfcie» 
ig  counteracted.  Superstition  is  prcaniiad  by  allowing  othemtaa 
think  and  judge  for  us,  by  not  mveeti^tmg.that  which  is  proposed 
to  us  for  our  belief.  Thus  the  Destination  of  thought  lead*  to*aa 
©ver-credulous  disposition  of  mind,  a  delivering  up  of  oat's  self  t* 
an  unquestioning  belief  in  certain  articles  of  faith  at  the  dkiation  of 
others.  It  is  in  the  very  natare  of  superstition  to  be  produced  by 
the  want  of  thought*  reflection,  and  investigation.  The  natural 
and  necessary  effect  of  allowing  our  beliefs  to  be  formed  for  ma,  o£ 
mot  searching  into  the  ground  of  our  belief,  is  superstition,  or  over* 
eredulousness*  So  infidelity  is  produced  by  freedom  of  thought* 
by  an  unrestrained  investigation  of  all  grounds  of  belief,  by  a,  de- 
position of  mind  which  will  not  admit  the  truth*  of  any  doetoine* 
proposition,  or  theory  without  pdroof.  Thus  unreetrictied  thought 
often  leads  to  a  disbelief  of  that  which  is  baaed  on  coed  founds* 
tiena.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  infidelity  to  be  induced  bf  htm 
thought.  The  natural  and'  necessary  effect  of  belietidg  ir^i^g 
without  a  demonstration  of  its  truth  is  infidelity* 

4.  During  the  present  century  thought  haa  acquired  and  ease* 
eised  a  greater  freedom  than  ever  before.  Men.  have  oast  a&tk* 
trammels  of  authority.  A  great  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  stireedt 
Men  hare  far  more  than  formerly  thought  aacl  inaasstigated  for 
themselves.  In  throwing  aside  these  reatramta.  asaay  hjrtaeartorT 
not  only  the  authority:  of  philosophers,  of  mem  eminent  in  srita—i 
Of  divines,  of  church  creeds*  of  dootrinslsUadardi^and  of  geueaalif 
reoeired  opinion**  but  even  the  aathorifcy  of  Scripture,  aria4nv 
atanced  in  the  oases  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  aae  wtritara^ef  *  Beeeye 

and  EeviewaV'    mu *~ r  u— ^j..  Ttn^.|tlTrirr^  ^  ^  Iransafl 

restrictions,  the  act  of  a  man's  thinking  and  judging  for  himself 
not  receiving  any  opinions  ou  anv human  authority,  but  investigat- 
ing all  subjects  for  one's  self,  is  highly  desirable  and  benefioisaV 
Butfireethought  haslargehr  degenerated,  irrt  intolatitu*iiafianisnH 
tmd  thence  into  that  free- thinking  which  is  the  boast  of  peraona  whft 
avow  their  disbelief  of  the  statements  of  Scripture.  In  these  tier* 
sons  we  see  free  thought  rampant,  breaking;  all  bounds,  and  to  thk 
state  free  thought  naturally  tends,  so  much  so  that  infidelity  b*# 
become  one  of  the,  prominent  features  of  the  present.  age.t  It;  ia> 
therefore,  evident  that  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity,  ' 

, ,  A.  reverent  homage  for.  the  testimony  of,  the  Senium,  a  ]**> 
coming  feeling  of  awe  Awards  tfya  BiWe  aa^the  iaspi^wowl^ 
God— Tof  its  being  which  there  are  incontrovertible  proofs, — a  he  ' 
"belief*  in  its  statements  will,  put  a  restriction  on  the  jreedoi. 
thought.  The  Bible  assert*  the  being  of  a  God,  wire  is  self-etisti 
eternal,  and  self-sufficient.  :  1$  asserts  the  creation  ofall  flunga,,^-, 
Uia  power.  ,  It  reveals  a  Irintiy  of  Persons  in  the  Gddhea^ted 
the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  in  the  Person  orjesur  < 
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Ik  declare* tke  abflotatoforftreignty  of  Jehovah,  ih  perfect  1 
wiisb  the  responsibility  of  man,  the  resurrection  of  the  body*  a 
iaal  judgment-  of  all  mamkind,  and  the  eternal  existenee  of  tfat 
ami.  If  these  Soriptuw  statement*  are  heartUr  believed*  there*  m 
at  onee  »  restraint  oat  upon  free  thought.  A.  hearty  belief  in  tb» 
eeeertioas  of  the  Bible  and  Utitodiaarianiem  are  iaoompatihle.  Is 
k*  an.  impossibility  for  a  hearty  believes  in  Scripture  doctrine*,  to 
1m  a*kriatadiiiaria»va&d  it  is  equally  iiapossible  for  &  latbuaHaariasL 
to  be  ax  hearty  believes  in  the  declarations*  of  the  Bible,  Xhe  die* 
belief' of  tta  Seriptures,  to  which  free-thinking  leads*  is  infidelite* 

6i  Free  thought  and  reasoning*  when  brought  to  bear  on  the 
doetasnes,  and  •  teteeaeats  of  the  Bible,  lead  to  infidelity,  through 
the  rery  nature  of  the  subjects  rationed)  upon,  those  nbjeets  being 
suneorior  to  reason,  and  designed  by  the  dmne  Author  of  the 
Sorisanres,  not  to  be  reasonea  abort,  but*  to  be  believed  in.  They 
ave  subject*  for  faith,  not.  reason.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity^ 
the-cosuplex  Person  of.  Christ,  and  the  resarseetion  of  the  body  bo 
esrBBao  freely  thought  oven  and  carefully  reasoned- upon,  they  will 
still  be  to  reason  an  insoluble  mystery  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
ojf  .maay  of  the  narrations  of  oeeurrences  which  the  Seriptures  con- 
tain. True  faith  bdievts  these  tilings,  but  the  effect  of  mere  thinkr 
%9g  and  reasoning  upon  them  ia  to  reject  them  on  account  of  their 
mysterionsness  and  seeming  impossibility*  Thus,  free  thought 
leads  to  infidelity. 

Finding,  then,  as.  we  do,  that  fine  thought  in,  oucaelres  affonds. 
top*ib*<mfidei  am^estioafl,  observing  that  mans;  persons  eminent 
isi  aateacev  ph^oaopby,  and  UteratMreba^reaTorwedthe  infidelity  to 
wiusktee  thought  has  led  them,  and  regarding' the  fact  that  some 
wiho*eknowiedge  their  infidelity  glory  in  thejiameof  firee-th*nkers> 
tbns^oopfiiosing'  to>  what  ttfee^tbinking-  has-  led-  them,  wo  are  eonv 
peUexHo  the/ belief  that  fre*  thought  leadsrto  infidelity.        &  & 

*'  KJOAZnvn  iJOTCLB.— 1. 

"It  ifl  Tery  possible  for  doubt— searching  and  sceptical  doub^— io  bo 
inerelj  intellectual  $  the  acrutinv  of  a  mind  which,  whilst  on  general  grounds 
it  hold*  untuoreftbly  fast  to  faith  and  revelation,  is  jet  resolved  to  examine 
truth  on  every  eiile,  and  to  its  rerv  ftfuudation*,  and  is  especially  resolved 
to  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  honest  doubter*  ,  ,  ,  The  man 
who  is  called  and  qualified  to  accomplish  this  work,  although  he  is  a  pro* 
found  doubter,  is  bo  far  from  being  an  unbeliever  that,  of  all  men,  be 
possesses  the  deepest,  firmest^  and  noblest  faith.  And  such  men  mast  be 
wekoned  among  the  most  devoted  friends  of  truth  and  the  moAt  gifted  and 
honoured  servants  of  the  God  of  truth/*  ^  Jam  ft  JT+  Miffs*  -D--B- 

Thj&b  could  not  be  a  greater  libel  om  God  or  on  Christianity 
thaa  to  a f ft nn  thitf  "  free  thought  lend*  to  infidelity  " — if  by  in- 
fidelity we  are  to  uuderptand  distrust  of  revealed  truth. 

Infidelity  i*  negation*  and  thought,  iff  never  free  that  ia  imprU 
Boned  ia.  a  round  of  canauta  or  shall  nots.     ladeed,  thought  i* 
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affirmative, — so  affirmative  that  it  has  an  inclination  to  make  even 
its  negations  positive,  and  to  form  a  creed  out  of  its  distrusts*  There 
is  properly  no  "  Logic  of  Atheism,"  for  logic  is  the  exercise  of 
thought  in  the  discovery  of  positive  truth,  of  facts  aft  they  are,  and 
the  lessons  that  they  teach.  That  substantive  thing  infidelity, 
which  is  simply  no  beUtf,  is  a  proof  against  itself  that  free  thought 
spurns  the  boundaries  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Atheism  asserta 
that  there  is  no  God,  most  foolishly,  for  a  negative  is  never  capable 
of  being  asserted  universally  until  every  possible  and  conceivable 
affirmative  has  been  tested  and  found  wanting.  Atheism  is  an  im- 
possibility, simply  because  it  proclaim*  that  as  a  truth  for  man's 
soul  which  man.  can  never,  at  least  till  he  becomes  infinite,  assart 
•—that  there  is  no  trace  of  God  in  the  spirits  of  others,  and  in.  the 
farthest  off  regions  of  apace,  no  revelation  of  Deity  in  any  charac- 
ter, whether  of  those  wnich,  be  can  or  cannot  read.  Free  thought 
ojm  never  give  up  the  idea  of  God,  however  frequently  baffleain 
its  search,  for  it  can  never  affirm  that  all  has  been  searched  and 
nothing  has  been  found.  This  has  been  ably  shown  by  John 
Foster  in  the  following  excellent  passage  t-~ 

"The  wonder  then  tarns  on  the  great  process  by  which  a  man  could 
grow  to  the  immense  intelligence  which  can  knew  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  ages  and  what  lights  are  requisite  for  this  attainment!  this  intelhV 
geoee  involves  the  very  attributes  of  divinity,  while  a  God  is  denied*  For, 
unless  this  man  is  omaipresent,  unless  he  is  at  this  moment  in  every  place 
in  the  universe,  he  cannot  know  but  there  may  be  in  some  place  manifest*-, 
tiena  of  a  Deity,  by  which  even  he  would  bo  overpowered.  If  he  does  not 
know  absolutely  every  agent  in  the  universe,  and  does  not  know  what  is, 
so.  that  which  is  so, may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  in  absolute  possession  of 
all  the  propositions  that  constitute  universal  truth,  the  one  which  lie 
wants  may  be  that  there  is  a  God.  If  he  cannot  with  certainty  assign  the 
cause  of  all  that  he  perceives  to  exist,  that  cause  may  be  God.  If  he  docs 
not  know  everything  that  has  been  done  in  the  immeasurable  ages  that 
are  past,  some  things  may  have  been  done  by  a  God.  Thus,  unless  he 
knows  atrthingi,  that  is,  precludes  aUotber  divine  existence  by  being  Deity 
himself,  he  cannot  know  that  the  Being  whose  existence  he  rejects  does' 
not  exist."— ftntmh  "Essays?  p.  35.      . 

The  proper  object  of  thought  is  to  attain  to  truth,  and  truth  is 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  is.    Infidelity  is  distrust,  denial, 
doubt  either  of  what  ts  or  of  what  is  not.    Jf  it  denies  what  is*  it  is 
wrong,  and  it  does  not  do  what  Free  thought  aims  at  accomplishing —  * 
discover  accurately  what  is.    If  it  denies  what  is  nof,  so  also  aoep 
truth,  in  so  far  as  it  affirms  what  is.    But  free  thought,  in  its  in* 
vefltigations;  docs  not  make  affirmations'  Regarding  what}  is  n66^ 
except  in  opposition  to  a  pre-existing  error,  and,  even  then  it  con- 
fines  itself  to'  the  assertion  that  tjkat  is  not.    Infidelity,  as  deciding 
upon  what  is  noti  closes  up  and  imprisons  itself  within  a  circle  of' 
denials,  through  all  of  which  free  thought  wishes  to  break. '    Free  * 
thought  is  faithful  to  all  that  is,  and  cares  only  to  "know  that    It 
has  no  anxiety  jp  learn  anything  of  what  is  not,  except  as  a  ctee 
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and  guide  to  affirmable  troth.  Free  thought  is  moat  trusting  as 
well  as  most  trustworthy,  for  it  accepts  all  as  matter  to  be  examined 
and  tried ;  it  distrusts  nothing,  disbelieves  nothing,  until  affirma- 
tion is  possible  of  the  truth,  when,  of  course,  all  necessity  for  dis- 
trust vanishes.  Infidelity  is  the  very  antagonist  of  free  thought. 
It  would  bind  the  hands  and  blind  the  eyes  of  reason,  saying,  work 
not  here  and  look  not  there ;  but  free  thought  desires  to  be  open- 
eyed  and  to  have  unchained  hands.  Of  infidelity  claiming  to  be 
called  free  thought  we  may  well  exelaim  with  Dryden,— 

"  JTroe !  what,  sod  fetttrtd  with  so  mtny  chain*  ?  " 

I  grant  that  free  thought  is  not  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of 
doctrines,  dogmas,  confessions,  and  systems  of  science,  morals,  or 
theology,'  without  investigation.  That  it  hesitates  to  close  at  once 
with  the  invitation  of  the  sectary  of  whatever  school,  to  sign — 
eye  bound  and  hianacled — the  attestation  of  its  faith  in  all  that  is 
written  in  the  articles  aforesaid,  whatever  these  may  be.  It  de- 
mands the  right  to  read,  to  examine,  to  test,  by  appeal  to  vouchers, 
and  by  the  touchstone  of  fact. 

Free*  thought  signifies  thought  employed  in  all  possible  methods 
of  activity,  in  all  directions,  and  in  search  of  all  truths.  As  "God 
is  over  all,  Messed  for  ever,**  as  all  that  can  be  "  trnly  known " 
ir  what  God  has  made  or  done,  caused  or  permitted,  all  that  can 
be  known  is  truth,  all  that  man  can  learn  rightly  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  Mind,  and  hence  free  thought  cannot  lead  to  infi- 
delity. Unless,  therefore,  the  writers  on  this  topic  juggle  with 
the  phrase,  and  define  free  as  licentious  thought — in  doing  which 
they  would  insert  the  idea  they  should  prove,  by  implication  in. 
the  phrase  in  which  the  question  is  stated, — they  cannot  but  allow 
that,  however  freelv  thought  may  exert  itself  in  investigation,  it 
cannot  lead  to  infidelity  ,*~-unless  they  assert  that  there  is  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  universe  more  powerful  and  more  widely  prevailing 
than  the  God  who  granted  to  man  as  his  birthright  both  free 
thought  and  free  wilL 

The  Scriptures  do  not  oppose  free  thought,  "  Search  the  Serin* 
turea "  for  the  things  on  which  Scripture  is  an  authority ;  and, 
whatever  the  opinion  promulgated  by  men,  the  Scriptures  affirm 
that  it  U  noble  to  have  "  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
these  things  were  so."  "  Come,  let  us  reason  together, '  is  surely 
an  invitation  to  the  freest  thought — is  a  perfect  enfranchisement 
of  reason.  "  Bring  forth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of 
Jacob."  Thus  we  see  God  reasons  with  man;  Jesus  reasoned; 
the  apostles,  who  had  been  in  the  firat  diecipleship  with  Jesus, 
reasoned ;  St.  Paul  reasoned.  Samuel  asked  the  people  to  "  stand 
still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  before  the  Lord,"  m  order  that 
he  might  teach  them  "  the  good  and  the  right  way."  It  is  a 
"  seasonable  service  "  God  asks  from  man.  God  provides  that  man 
"may  see,  and  know,  and  consider,  and  understand  together." 
He  wishes  that  "  they  shall  wisely  consider  of  His  doing."    He 
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calls  on  ub  to  " consider  the  work  of  God,"  to  be  "of  am  under* 
standing  heart?"  and  the  gospel  ie  declared  to  be  sent  to  mem 
"  that  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together  ia  lom 
and  unto  ail  riches  of  the  fall  assusaaoe  of  understanding,  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  Godf  end  of  the  Father,  >  and 
of  Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge." Of  this,  too,  it  eommauda  as  to  "let  every  man  be  fullj 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

There  is  no  book  so  favourable  to  freedom  of  thought  a*  the 
Bible,  no  religion  so  distinctly  and  avowedly  dependent  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  free  thought  as  Christianity.  To  tH  men  it  expresses  the 
desire  that  "  they  might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God's  will 
in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding ;  that  they  might  walk 
worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every  good 
work,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God ;  strengthened  with 
all  might,  according  to  His  glorious  power,  unto  allpatienoe  and  long- 
suffering  with  joy  fulness ;  giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath 
made  them  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light :  who  hath  delivered  them  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath 
translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son :  in  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins  " 
(Col.  i.  9—14).  It  will  accept  no  faith  which  is  not  grounded 
and  settled  in  the  very  convictions  of  the  believer.  It  does  not 
look  with  favour  on  the  undisceaming  and  indUcotiminate  reception 
of  its  truths.  It  has  set  before  men  "  the  controversy  of  Zion." 
It  calls  upon  them  to  hear  "  the  Lord's  controversy ;"  for  "the  Lord 
hath  a  controversy  with  His  people ;"  "  the  Lord  hath  a  contro- 
versy with  the  natiosjs,  He  will  plead  with  all  flesh,"  so  that  man 
may  "consider  his  ways  and  be  wise,"  and  "  apply  his  heart  unto 
wisdom." 

There  con  be  no  recognition  of  the  rights  of  thought  mote 
thorough-going*  fuller,  or  indeed  more  peremptory  than  these. 
Controversy  is  a  contest  of  reasonings*  and  God  invites  us  to>a 
controversy  with  Himself.  He  does  not  stipulate  that  religious 
controversy  should  not  be  indulged  in.  He  does  not  withhold  His 
ways,  His  character,  His  doings,  His  doctrines,  His  laws,  or  His 
salvation  from  the  ecru  tiny  of  reason*  He  does  not  fear  that  the 
fullest  and  freest  examination  of  religious  truth  will  lead  to  infi- 
delity. "Think  upon  these  things;"  pause,  reflect*  consider; 
"  uadersUadest  thou  what  thou  readeat  ?"  It  is  after  examination 
had  that  He  expects  us  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  that  we 
may  be  saved.  Our  Lord,  who  condescended  to  provide  the  proof 
which  Thomas,  who  was  called  Didy  mut,  regarded  as  that  atone 
which  would  eonviaoa  him»  is  not  likely  to  be  adverse  to  free 
thought.  He  wrongs  God,  while  he  greatly  wrongs  his  own  soul, 
who  closes  the  Scriptures  from  criticism,  examination,  and  free 
study.  It  is  a  libel  on  Deity  to  affirm  that  the  noblest  faculties 
which  He  has  given  us  are  not  to  be  exercised  upon  the  noblest 
manifestation  of  Himself  that  He  has  given,  but  4hat  these  should 
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"TOst'intis  unssed,"  etosept  upon  the "potioy  of  this  world.  We 
believe  thafrfree  thought  leads  to  truth ;  that  truth  is  not  infidelity, 
and  we  do  net  believe  that  free  thought  can  lead  to  infidelity. 
We  shall  close  with  thii  extract  from  Milton  :~ 

*  The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness  and  brightness;  the  darkness 
sad  crookedness  is  oar  own.  The  wisdom  of  God  created  understanding 
fit  sad  proportionable  to  troth,  the  object  and  end  of  it,  as  the  eye  to  the 
thing  risible.  If  our  understanding  hare  a  film  of  ignorance  over  it,  or 
he  blear  with  gazing  on  other  false  glittering*,  what  is  that  to  troth  ?  If 
wo  will  purge  with  sovereign  eje-aalre  that  intellectual  ray  which  God  hath 
ptanied  in  us,  then  we  would  believe  the  Scriptures,  protesting  their  own 
plainness  and  perspicuity*  calling  to  them  to  be  instructed,  not  only  the 
vdse  and  learned,  but  the  simple,  the  poor,  the  babes— foretelling  an  ex- 
traordinary effusion  of  God's  Spirit  on  every  age  and  sex— attributing  to 
all  men  and  requiring  from  them  the  ability  of  searching,  trying,  and  ex- 
amining all  things,  and,  by  the  Spirit,  discerning  that  which  is  good."* 

L.  L. 
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IB  AN  HEREDITARY  HOUSE  OF  LEGI8LA.TUBE 
DESIRABLE? 

▲raEBlUUVB  AEWOIB.— 3. 

Ok  the  negative  side  of  this  question  a  great  deal  of  clap-trap 
and  commonplace  argument  may  be  vented.  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  the  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist  hate  reasonless 
aommonplaoe  and  love  reasonable  common  sense.  If  this  debate 
is  to  be  entered  upon,  and  pursued  with  the  consideration  it  de- 
serves and  demands,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive ; 
1fer  it  involves  principles  of  the  highest  practical  value,  as  "well  as 
the  gravest  theoretical  importance.  The  whole  question  of  legisla- 
tion is  opened  np  by  such  'a  discussion  as  this,  and  requires  to  be 
considered  and  regarded  from  a  much  more  difficult  point  of  view 
than  that  which  a  first  glance  reveals.  Constitutionalism,  and  by 
tfotistittrtionalism  I  do  not  mean  Conservatism,  is  at  stake  in  the 
decision  we  come  to;  and  the  entire  science  of  politic*  wonld  require 
reconstruction  were  it  to  be  decided  that  "  a  hereditary  house  of 
legislature  is  not  desirable." 

1  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  adoption  of  this  side  of  the  debate 
will  expose  me  to  the  attacks  of  those  whose  political  creed  begins 
— i*"I  believe  fci  Bright,  -the  Birmingham  member,  reformer  of 
Church  and  State,  and  in  William  Gladstone,  his  honest  pupil,  our 
Premier,"  Ac.  $  but  ridicule  is  a^cheap  article,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 

*  Milton's  "  Of  Reformation  in  England," 


at  present  retailed  it  of  the  "Bru^nma^em'\  pattern  wfc  has  gie 
sparkle,  perhaps,  but  not  the  worth  of  the  genuine  sen*. 

I  state,  as  my  first  proposition  towards  proving  tta  affirmative  of 
this  debate,  namely,  that  "  a  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  4« 
desirable,"  this  plain  and  unmistakable  principle  :—       , 

1.  One  of  the  chief  requisites  for  securing  beneficial  legislation 
is  consider ateness. 

^  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  now,  as  it  used  to  be,  a  delibe#a~ 
tive  assembly ;  it  has  come  much  nearer  to  the  etymological  siftiw- 
fication  of  its  name,  parliament,— -a  speaking— we  shall  not -Bay 
palavering — institution.  No  such  thing  as  unbiassed  discussion 
goes  on  in  it.  Parly  carries  everything  before  it  there.  U»* 
well-known  fact  that  the  best  of  speeches  are  ineffective  in  changing 
votes.  Most  of  the  member*  of  that  House  have  condescended  & 
become  delegates,  not  representatives— they  hold  their  seats  afl 
factors,  to  obey  the  behest  of  their  master*  and  to  carry  out  tkek 
schemes ;  they  do  not  hold  an  independent  and  uncontrolled  poai* 
tion,  in  which  they  might  reflect  on  and  examine  the  points  a*  ism, 
they  enter  the  House  as  the  instruments  of  carrying  out^a  foregone 
conclusion,  and,  however  palpably  mistaken  the  course  of  public 
opinion  may  be,  if  it  has  force  enough,  they  cannot  withstand  the 
passing  of  rash  and  precipitate  measures,  or  secure  due  thought 
for  legislative  proposals.  The  members  are  in  such  hot  baste  to 
enact,  that  they  do  not  take  time  to  consider.  Iu  fact*,  they  «o  to- 
do,  not  to  consider  about  what  ought  to  be  done.  They  have  pledged, 
themselves,  neck  and  heels,  to  gain  an  entrance  \u\o  the  House. 

But  the  House  of  Lords  acts  as  a  restraint  upon  this  hurried  and 
flurried  legislation.  They  demand  that  a  good  case  should  be  made- 
out  for  change,  and  for  such  a  change  as  is  proposed.  They  seal* 
and  criticise,  and,  though  they  may  not  often  originate  measures* 
they  certainly  often  make  valuable  suggestions  and  provide  many 
saving  clauses,  without  which  the  Blus  of  the  Commons  would 
often  be  unworkable,  and  sometimes  worse  tlun  waste  pape^^-mie* 
chievous,  impracticable  interferences  with  the  *tatm  4*0  without 
commensurate  advantages.  The  hereditary  legislators  are  not 
pledged— do  not  enter  the  House  as  the  mere  workers, out. of  the 
popular  will.  They  call  for  evidence,  and  demand  reasons,  and 
very  frequently  any  little  show  of  discussion  held  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  so  made,  more  from  the  effect  which  it  is  judged  it  will 
have  in  a  another  place,"  than  from  any  effect  it  can  have  on  the 
members  who  vote.  Hence  to  foreknow  a  man's  pledges  and  to 
know  his  character,  is  to  know  how  he  will  vUe,  or  to  know  whalt 
will  induce  him  to  vote — apart  from  argument— as.  he  is  wished 3 
and  this  is  the  way  parliamentary  majorities  are  counted  up  by 

Sarty  "  whips."  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  breakwater  against  .the 
estructive  effects  of  the  precipitate  rush  of  the  tide*  of  public  opi- 
nion, which  so  often  "  flows  like  the  Sol  way  and  ebbs  like  its  tide/.' 
being  to-day  in  the  ascendant  on  one  side>  and,  lo !  to-moSFQW  the^ 
majority  is  all  the  other  way. 
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B.  Independence  is  requisite  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
of  a  legislator. 

Our  constituencies  are  now  bo  engrossing  eager  for  change— 
for  it  is  a -peculiarity  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  uninformed  to 
fancy  that  change  must  be  improvement — that  they  will  not  elect 
a  man  who  proffers  himself  as  a  candidate  who  will  give  full,  im- 
partial, and  deliberate  thought  and  consideration  to  any  of  the 
measures  which  may  be  brought  intd  the  House.  A  definite  state- 
ment of  definite  principles  is  not  enough  to  sutinfy  the  electors; 
there  must  be  specific  guarantees  and  pledges  given  to  vote  for 
certain  specific  measures,  and  without  this  no  seat  is  for  a  moderate 
man  to  be  had.  A,n  impartial  consideration  of  question*  of  policy 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  facts,  when  laid  before  the  lefttflhiture,  ia 
tkhLB  rendered  all  but  impossible.  The  members  of  the  Lower 
House,  too,  are  always  erposed  to  interference  and  to  deputations 
of  their  constituents.  But  the  nobility  ,  who  hold  their  seats  as 
hereditary  legislators/have  no  sued  bond  upon  their  souls,  tkey 
are  free  to  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  impartially*  and 
to  determine  as  the  facts— not  as  the  faction  -direct  j  and,  though 
courteous  to  deputations,  they  need  not  he  a  lavishly  abject  to  them, 
as  the  Commons  too  often  are.  Hence  again,  we  eee  thai  hide* 
pendenee  is  secured  by  a  hereditary  house  of  legislature. 

3.  Moderation  is  very  desirable  in  legislation.  Almost  the  chief 
recommendation  for  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  is,  that  the 
person  should  be  a  partisan — in ''many  esses  a  violent  partisan,  or, 
as  it  is  valgarly  but  expressively  railed,  an  u  out-and-outer ;  M  but 
a  hereditary  legislator  does  lioi  require  to  proclaim  and  publish 
himself  as  this  or  that  tO-aCquire  notoriety,  and  get  thrust  into  the 
Parliament.  His  seat  is  secure  without  the  degradation  of  asking 
the  ftrvour  of  the  suffrages  of  the  people  while  under  the  excite- 
meat  and  commotion  of  content,  when  tlie  balance  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  hottest  and  most  rampant  of  the  populace,  for  they,  of  course, 
affect  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  most.  Political  integrity 
and  consistency,  honest  adherence  to  principle,  and  thoughtful  im- 
partiality of  judgment  are,  in  a  general  election,  put  tip  to  auction, 
and  the  man  who  bidB  loitest  lias  the  best  chance  of  'be  in  g  chorea. 
Principles  and  measures  are  thus  proclaimed  to  be  almost  nought, 
while  the  noetrum  of  the  hour  agitates  so  many.  In  the  hereditary 
house,  the  particular  measures  brought  up  for  consideration  can  be 
looked  upon  as  portions  df  the  whole  system  of  legislation,  and 
may  be  defended  or  Opposed,  not  because  the  members  are  so 
pledged,  but  because  they  are  found,  or  are  believed,  to  be  be  null- 
cial  or  mjuTiotis'to  the  State. 

4.  JuSicietUty  as  wlf  as  judiciousness  are  much  required  in 
legislation. 

The  Throne  is  executive  and  administrative.  It  is  the  active  actor 
in  behalf  of  the  nation  m  carrying  its  will  into  effect.  The  Oom- 
liions  are  mobile,  and  reBect  the  changing  opinions  and  fashions  of 
the  time.    If  there  were  no  third  element,— no  calm,  independent, 
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serene,  and  generalry  Oanserveiive  friendly  cojroeeiler  to  arbitrate 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  we  must  have  either  collision 
or  collusion — collision  if  the  Throne  did  not  field  to  the  demands 
of  an  imperative  vote ;  collusion  to  keep  the  House  of  Commons** 
trim  till  the  purpose  of  the  Crown  was  served.  But  a  harediamij 
house,  having:  constant  recruitment  from  the  Commons,  -and  j at 
having  a  stability,  in  some  measure,  as  dynastic  as  the  Orowav  can 
bring  these  double  sympathies  to  bear  on  any  crisis  and,  jadieialay 
as  well  as  judiciously,  prevent  any  contest  of  principles,  A.  pop* 
krly  elected  Commons  oaunct  effectively  mature  legislative  enact* 
menta,  because  it  is  almost  all  for  movement,  while  the  ttmtwiqm 
also  has  its  olaim ;  besides,  a  house  of  review  is  particularly  re- 
quisite in  legislation.  It  has  been  found  that  independence  is 
essential  to  judicially,  and  I  think  that  there  is  in  every  worthy 
government  ample  use  for  a  Souse  of  Lords,  as  a  hereditary  house 
of  legislature. 

The  means  which  have  been  employed  by  extreme  partisans** 
produce  disaffection  in  the  State  in  regard  to  the  Upper  Assembly, 
And  the  endeavours  made  to  excite  mutual  animosity  between  the 
two  houses  of  legislature,  and  to  induce  popular  distrust  in  the 
nobility,  is  yery  much  to  be  deprecated.  A  spirit  of  msubordino 
tion  and  pernicious  agitation  is  thus  encouraged,  and  A o  safeguards 
of  the  nation  are  loosened.  We  have  -political  as  well  as  moral 
reasons  for  upholding  the  House  of  Lords,  and  especially  at  this 
crisis.  It  is  unquestionable  that  tiaere  has  been  little  or  no-  trutk* 
fill  and  dispassionate  debate  in  the  legislation  on  the  great  question 
of  the  day.  Dictation  and  intimidation  are  the  order  of  the  .period, 
and  the  mere  numerical  majorities  are  held  to  -count  for  every- 
thing; but  rash  and  precipitate  legislation  is  ■  really  inimieel  to  the 
country,  and  the  House  ot  Lords  ean  prevent  that,  and  claim  that 
Jut  unmistakable  ease  should  be  made  out  for  the  changes  po*» 
posed,  that  it  may  not  only  defend  and  uphold  the  Throne,  fcsst 
defend  the  people  from  themselves  and  the  effects  of  their  rashness, 
until  it  has  been  quite  decidedly  made  to  appear  that  there  are 
good  grounds  for  action.  As  a  constitutional  house,  arbitrating 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  and  securing  the  medium 
way,  which  is  that  of  safety,  "a  hexeditaay  house  of  legislature -or 
desirable."  JLC.JL- 

v*QMm  AwrrcLB— *r. 

Thb  announcement  of  this  topic  for  debate  two  months  age  M 
&  good  illustration  of  the  foresight  and  prescience  which  the 
oonduetors  of  this  Berjal  exercise  in  connection  with  the  choice  af 
subjects  for  discussion.  Often  debated  hitherto  as  a  question: in 
/theoretical  politics,  it  has  even  while  we  write  foreed  itself  into 
-prominence  as  a  practical  matter  which  the  nation  ought  wisely  Id 
toonsider.  The  House  of  Lords  has  hkherso  been  wonderfully  frac 
from  any  agitations  affecting  their  mteBests ;  and  while  Use  <L>mr 
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■House  of  Parliament  has  undergone  a  pretty  thorough  adaptation 
to  the  requirements  of  the  age  ire  live  in,  the  Upper  House  has 
been  left  in  a  terribly  uoreformed  state.  No  wise  man  «eems  to 
bare  arisen  among  the  members  of  oar  intelligent  and  cultured 
aristocracy  to  commend  to  them  the  wisdom  of  setting  their  house 
in  order.  They  have  trusted  in  their  titled  and  territorial  influence, 
in  the  supraeness  of  the  public,  in  their  generosity  to  public 
functionaries,  and  in  their  snobbish  love  for  lords.  While  throne 
and  representation  were  all  taking  heed  of  the  course  and  tendency 
of  the  age,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  Me  that  constitutionalism  u 
a  rain  defence,  if  that  which  arrogates  suoh  a  title  holds  itself  aloof 
from  the  progress  of  the  times  and  remains  stationary  within  the 
old  landmarks  while  all  else  is  moving. 

!No  defenee  for  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a  hereditary  House 
•f  Parliament  can  be  effectively  made,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
wisdom,  patriotism,  worth  and  nobleness  of  character  are  hereditary, 
and  hereditary  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  defiance  of  the  acci- 
dents of  succession.  We  do  not  think  any  suoh  opinion  can  be 
sustained  by  argument  With  all  the  advantages  of  culture  and 
monopoly,  the  Howe  of  Lords  is  a  woeful  catalogue  of  declensions^ 
until  one  almost  wonders  if  there  can  be  any  mockery  greater  than 
that  by  which  &  descendant  of  a  noble  and  patriotic  man  bears  his 
historic  title,  and  yet  is  remarkable  only  for  being  as  unlike  as 
diamonds  and  beans.  The  "idle  state  which  the  wearers  of 
coronets  lay  claim  to,  is  strangely  contrasted  with  the  "idle  state" 
which  they  usually  display  themselves  when  any  movement  has  to 
be  made  for  good.  Among  any  equal  number  of  men,  where  shall 
you  find  so  few  who  are  animated  by  great  thoughts,  who  puraue 
noble  achievement*,  who  labour  in  good  onuses,  who  contribute  se 
little  to  the. general  good  of  mankind,  as  the  hereditary  members 
of  the  legislature  P  Is  it  not  *,  fact  that,  taking  them  all  in  all, 
they  are  far  less  remarkable  for  talent,  worth,  patriotism,  genius, 
ael£sacrihce  than  the  Commons,  and  (after  deducting  a  few 
honourable  exceptions)  do  tkey  not  seem  caricature*,  rather  than, 
representatives,  of  men  of  high  character, -endeavour,  and  deed? 

Again,  we  object  that  no  good  and  splendid  achievement  peri- 
formed  by  one  man  in  a  given  age  can  possibly  be  of  such  great 
and  inestimable  price  to  all  time,  as  to  justify  the  elevation  of  the 
heirs  male  of  that  person  to  an  indisputable  seat  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  a  country  ior  ever»  ao  matter  what  they  might  turn  out  to 
be,  no  matter  how  much  at  variance  with  the  mind  of  the  nation 
their  thoughts  and  habits  might  become,  and  without  guarantee  at 
all  to  the  nation,  that  the  inheritance  thus  bestowed  shall  be  used 
with  gratitude  and  employed  with  good  sense.  But  this  becomes  all 
the  more  preposterous  when  we  know  that  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  modern  commitments  to  the  Upper  House  are  given  as  the 
reward  for  services  to  party,  past  or  prospective,  or- to  supply  the 
raenis  of  overcoming  an  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
progress  of  the  nation,  aad  not  at  all  necessarilyas  a  geeogaitkm 
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of  good  deeds  done  to  the  country.  Of  all  the  men  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  political  business  of  a  country,  par- 
tisans are  the  wont ;  but  by  far  the  larger  majority  of  our  modem 
creations  of  peers  have  been  among  partizans,  not  patriots,  and  the 
•election  has  been  made  often  more  for  the  convenience  of  cabinet 
ministers  than  the  good  of  the  country. 

Of  all  the  recommendations  that  a  person  can  hare  for  being  a 
legislator,  surely  the  most  indispensable  is  fitness.  This  would  be 
plain  enough  in  any  other  affair,  even  to  the  most  doltish  of  men, 
Suppose  we  were  to  have  a  hereditary  house  of  engineers,  by  whom 
afi  our  railway  traffic  should  be  conducted ;  a  hereditary  house  of 
navigators,  of  bishops,  of  warriors,  of  newspaper  editors !  But  a 
hereditary  bouse  of  legislators  is  even  more  dangerous  than  this; 
for  the  Lords  claim  to  be  the  only  uncensored  and  uncensarable 
body  in  the  State.  The  Commons  must  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
be  cliotien  by  them ;  the  Sovereign  must  rule  by  and  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  the  Commons,  and 
impressed  thus  on  the  Prime  Minister.  But  the  House  of  Lords 
have  only  the  eiaotton  of  birth,  and  only  the  control  of  death  to 
make  vacancies ;  they  can  exercise  as  a  constitutional  right  the  re- 
jection of  any  measure,  and  the  evil  effects  of  this  hereditary  and 
monopolist  legislation  becomes  periodically  so  outrageoasly  im- 
practicable, that  they  require  to  have  an  irruption  of  barbarians 
every  now  and  again—like  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act — to  bring 
matters  into  something  like  a  normal  state  again. 

Would  we  then,  our  opponents  may  say,  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  leave  the  country  no  defence  against  the  onflowing  tides 
of  democracy  P  Would  we  reduce  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
land  to  the  same  dull  level  of  life  and  state  P  Would  we  strike  the 
word  aristocracy  out  of  the  dictionary,,  and  the  fast  out  of  existence? 
Would  we  have  bo  barrier  between  the  throne  and  the  mob? 
Would  we  have  no  mam  raised  to  honour  and  dignity,  and  no  allow- 
ance made  for  the  love  of  hie  descendants  in  a  good  man's  heart, 
one  who  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  country  and  the  race  P  These 
are  very  fine  questions  and  well  put,  because  they  are  all  heaped 
on  one  another,  as  if  they  all  meant  very  much  the  same  thing,  and 
were  all  synonymous  with  the  advocacy  of  the  negative  of  this 

Suestion.  We  shall  answer  honestly.  We  would  not  abolish  the 
louse  of  Lords,  but  we  would  reform  it— reform  it,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  age.  We  would  introduce  peerage*  for 
life  or  some  grave  offence — scandals  have  been  rife  in  high  circlet, 
remember !— and  we  would  have  peerages  which  should  extend  to 
three  lives,  granted  on  account  of  special'  desert;  but  we  should 
have  none  to  extend  beyond  that,  except  as  a  fresh  grant  for  freak 
services  by  the  holders  of  the  old  title. 

I  would  hare  a  succession  granted  of  right  to  cabinet  ministers 
who  had  served  their  country  well,  and  deserved  honourable  retire- 
ment from  the  more  arduous  duties  of  political  life ;  and  I  should 
have  power  vested  in  the  Commons  to  vote  an  address  to  the  sove- 
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aeitfn,  requesting  the  conferring  ot  title  and  legislative  rights  on 
such  as  the  people  desired  to  honour.  I  would  insist  on  every 
legislator  having  some  definite  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  country, 
and  some^  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  it»  A  hereditary  house, 
however*  is  quite  out  of  place  among  modern  institutions,  and  is 
altogether  an  anomaly.  It  ia  one  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  bar* 
barism  of  caste ;  it  is  unnatural,  and  opposed  to  all  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  utility ;  it  is  unreasonable  and  injurious ;  it  is  un- 
necessary and  disadvantageous.  Hence  it  is  not  desirable.  The 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  -tenure  of  legislative  right  would  in  no 
case  involve  the  loss  of  possession  or  office  justly  gained  and  held, 
but  it  would  necessitate  in  all  claimants  of  the  honour  of  sitting  ia 
the  Upper  House  to  acquire  some  fitness  by  doing  some  work,  and 
undergoing  some  preparatory  toil.  In  our  enlightened  age,  and  at 
this  advauced  stage  of  life  and  thought,  a  hereditary  house  of  legis- 
lators is  not  desirable.  E.  L*  B, 


The  Pjrntatotch.— The  Bible  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the 
book  of  the  divine  revelations*  the  collection,  and  aggregate  of  those  sacred 
records  which  intimatt  to  us  the  will  and  purpose  of  God*  with  the  acts 
and  dispensations  by  which  it  was  developed,  Prophets,  apostles,  and 
holy  men,  enlightened  by  his  spirit,  have  communicated  it  from  time  to 
time  in  written  documents  to  mankind.  "The  second  division  of  the  Bible, 
the  New  Testament,  presupposes  the  first,  or  the  Old.  As  ia  natural, 
promise  precedes  fulfilment,  the  law,  the  gospel,  and  the  preparation  and 
clearing  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  actual  establishment  ami 
spread;  Just  a*  without  the  Old  Testament  the  New  cannot  be  rightly 
under  stood,' in«snraeh  as  the  Hew  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old 
at  last  manifest  in  the  New  ;  even  so  the  five  books  of  Moses  constitute 
the  necessary  foundation  for  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament;  Upon 
them,  like  whole  histoiy  of  the  Kingdom,  of  God  in  that  Testament  reposes 
in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  Old  Testament  reposes  the  history 
of  the  self-same  kingdom  in  the  New.  . .  »-  .  Without'  them,  in  met, 
the  Bible  would  be  a  house  without  a  foundation,  an  holy  temple 
suspended  in  the  ain,  «*d  any .  person  readirg  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
commencing  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  would  be  compelled  to  say  that  here 
some  impious  band  must  have  cut  off  the  basis  of  the  whole.  And  yet  this 
initiatory  and  fundamental  position  of  the  pible.  which  was  esteemed  as 
peculiarity  sacred  by  the  Jews,  and  which  the  free-thinkers  among  that 
nation,  and  even'  the  Samaritans  themsslvej.  held  in  reverence,  proves  to 
many  a  special  occasion  of  offence.  Both  within  and  without  the  domain 
of  science,  men  of  little  faith  and  men  of  none  have  assailed  the  books  of 
lloees  with  afl  possible  doubts  and  objections.  We,  however,  believe  that 
which  2e*us  Christ  and  his  apostles  acknowledge  to  be  (he  Word  of  God,  a 
dif  me  revelation,  *  record  of  the  acts  and' dispensations  of  the  Most  High 
—books  which,  when  doselp  investigated  and  rightly  understood,  bear 
upon  their  face  the  stamp  of  truth  anoV  divinity  ^books  which,  by  alt  that ■ 
they  contain,  and  by  tho  spirit  which  they  breathe*  arouhthemeahre*  so 
clearly  to  be  a  first  and  e&sential  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Divine  plafi  of 
salvation,  aa  to  be  raised  &r  above  all  douhta  and  assaults,  whether  of 
vulgar  or  lettered  unbelief, — W.  C.  Bwrih >  Bible  Manual. 
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DOUGLAS  WILLIAM  JEEROLD. 

HOVBUST,  DSiJCtSISf,  BStt*YI«79  WIT*  X3J>  /OOtX*LI8T. 

Humour  and  wit,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  choicest  possessions  of  man.  That  piquant  aroma  of  the 
mind,  so  subtle,  versatile,  effervescent,  evanescent,  is  *'  nine  timet 
folded  in  mystery."  No  satisfactory  exposition  of  its  secret  essence 
and  inner  elements  has  yet  been  given.  Wit  can  still  twit  .meta- 
physics with  one  "insoluble  problem.'*  Though  humour  was  an 
everyday  companion  of  Socrates  in  the  market-places  of  Athena, 
and  that  u  varlet  of  all  crafts,"  wit,  was  the  boon  friend  of  Aris- 
tophanes, they  would  tell  none  of  their  mystic  marvels  to  Plato  or 
Aristotle.  The  gorgeous  imagination  of  the,  one  and  the  irresistible, 
dialectics  of  the  other,  alike  failed  in  subduing  those  nimble,  jjjiti 
tering,  fantastic  Ariels  to  surrender  to  their  "  intimate  question* 
ing8.  Though  the  Greeks  were  good-fellows,  who  laughed,  like 
others,  at  and  with  their  friends,  they  have  supplied  but  a  soantp 
share  of  the  literature  of  mirth,  The  Uomans— although  those  king* 
of  Latin  wit,  Horace  and  Juvenal  are.thsirs, — have  not  given  much 
heed  to  the  quirky  and  multiform  ambassadors  of  Momus  :  the 
jocularity  of  the  scholastics  j< even  in  their  merriest "  moody"  would 
cut  but  a  sorry  "  figure."  Their  "  apprehension  "  would  require  a 
considerable  exercise  of  "  judgment,  and  would  scarcely  enliven 
oat  n  discourse ; "  and,  though  we  were  to  quote  tfoeir  quibbling' 
u  syllogisms *  to  boot,  the  experiment  would  be  bootless ;  for  if 
Would  be  difficult  to  convince  our  readers  of  the  "method  *  in  theijf 
madness.  We  shall  neither  press  Luther  nor  Erasmus,  Jeremj 
Taylor  nor  Sir  Thomas  More,  Plato  nor  Bacon,  Horace  nor 
Cbwper,  into  our  service  to  prove  that  a  little  nonsense  nq\r  M 
then  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men,  or  to  make  manifest  that  *K}ti& 
not  wickedness,  nor  is  laughter  always  like  the  crackling  of  th^nj 
under  a  pot.  A  fool's  laughter  is  stupid,  a  bad  man's  wit  is  wickedl 
but  there  is  an  enjoyable,  exliilarative,  delicate  lucidity  of  mrtA 
which  transmutes  the  baser  elements  of  human  life  into  the  luaf 
$rons,  the  humorous,  and  the  witty,  and  either  laughs  them  oufc 
of  countenance  or  hurls  them  off  contemptuously  from  the  prgsenedi 
of  thinking  men.  Montaigne  and  Rabelaia  have  set  the  fnlfcy* 
Y&antont—JPun,  flitting  about  in  mazy  links  aud'brl*Vjunk©ttoj$ 
Mfttering  in  equiitoqu*,  quaintness,  jocularity,  and  satire.  Mohm, 
-with  skuful  briflfancy*  and  broad  farcicality,  with  strokes  of  wft 
itiore  efficacious  than  the  most  sententious  syllogisms,  castifraterj* 
the  vulgarities,  affectations,  and  absurdities  of  his  age.  The  ifeouY 
of  Bayle,  the  dissectiveness  of  ^e  Sage,  tie  ribaldrj  ottyrtmr 
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mont,  the  clear-cut  sarcasms  of  Voltaire,  are  specimens  of  that  now 
almost  extinct  attribute,  French  wit  and  hnmoor.    The  comical- 
ities of  Boccaccio,  the  serio-laughable  fables  of  Pnlci,  the  airy 
sportiveness  of  Ariosto,  afford  types  of  Italian  wit  in  former  days ; 
while  the  numerous  epigrammaticisms  of  Bondi,  the  lively  satire  of 
Signorelli,  and  the  much-meaning   smartness  of  Dall  Ognaro, 
exhibit  the  wit — which  trembles  to  a  tear — in  the  Italy  of  modern 
times*    The  happy  hidierousness  of  Cervantes,  the  multitudinous 
burlesquery  of  De  Vega,  the  cynical  adroitness  of  Quevedo,  and 
**  the  infinite  jests  '*  of  Father  de  l'lsla  preserve  a  place  for  Spain 
among  the  laughter-raising  volumes  of  a  good  library.     There  is  a 
flavorous  pungency  in  Cessing's  writings;   Richter's  powers  of 
grotesque  suggestive  humour  are  widely  admitted;    the  many- 
sided  Epicureanism  of  Goethe  lead  him  to  give  vent  to  mirthful  wit ; 
but  Heine,  for  piquant  intellectuality,  daring  jocularity,  delicious 
felicity  of  humour,  and  ripe  (sometimes  over-ripe)  luxuriancy — 
shall  we  not  rather  say  pruriency  ? — of  imaginative  wit  excels  all 
German  authors.    Of  wits  and  humorists,  however,  no  country 
has  been  more  prolific  than  our  owd.    Chancer  has  a  rich,  burly 
tone  of  laughing  wisdom  in  his  merry  "  tales.*'   Shakspere  had  a 
nimble,  fiery,  delectable  wit— as  the  ''admirable  fooling"  of  Fal« 
staff,  the  keen  causticity  of  Mercutio,  the  waggery  of  Touchstone, 
the  fantastic  moralizings  of  Jacques,  the  gay  and  voluble  quips  of 
Rosalind,  the  pathetic  simplicity  of  Shallow's  commonplace,  the 
sanoy  mouthing  in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  all  the  vagaries 
of  Nym,  Fistol,  Bardolph,  Sir  Toby,  Gadshill,  Feeble  Mouldy, 
Wart,  Silence,  &c,  may  hint  to  our  remembrance.    Ben  Jonson 
possessed  a  more  flavorous  but  less  savoury  wit  than  Will,  of  Avon 
— it  is,  like  Flemish  eggs,  too  far-fetched.    Suckling's  wit  is  gay, 
easy,  debonnaire.    His  muse  wears  it  "  Like  jewels  in  her  crisp  jet 
hair."     Buller  exhibits  the  intenscst  effrontery  of  mirth— hjfl  whole 
poem  flushes  with  eccentricity,  startling  juxtapositions,  odd  and 
unaccountable  contrasts,  grotesque  imagery,  outrageous  fun,  and  is 
a  fid  and  exquisite  concentration  of  frolicsome  play  of  thought 
and  Taney.     Then  we  hare  tbe  broad,  mischievous,  datible-jentenare 
of  ^VycWrley,  the  salletisb  inventiveness  of  Vanburgu,  the  roguish, 
rattle-brain,  sparkling  malice  of  Farquhar,  and  the  shamelessly 
hoyden  merry -making  of  Cong  re  ve.     An  age  somewhat  nearer 
brings  within  range  the  fierce,  daazKog,  retaJiatire,  scornful  aar* 
ca*m  of  Swift ;  the  polite  flirting*  yet  genteel  raillery  of  Addison— 
the  Hhadainanlhus  of  peccadilloes,  peculiarities,  bibs,  tuckers,  eye- 
glasses, wig*,  gold- canes,  and  hoops ;  the  recklens,  rakish,  prodigal, 
Kquattr-tinged,  though  felicitous,  laughabilities  Qf  Steele ;  tne  Horju 
Imn   vtrve  of  Prior,  the  loose  man  -about  -town-  ism  of  Gay,  the 
yJUqlje,  envious,   and  remorseless  satire  of  Pope;  the  ingenious^ 
enjoyable,  romantic  Imraour  of  Fielding  ;  the  scampish,  yet  pair 
donate,  rollick  and  frolic  of  Smollett ;  the  hypocritical  artisticaljty 
and  manufaetnred  sent  i  mental  ism  of  Sterne  j  the  genuine  merit  of 
the  thriftless,  foible  full,  absurd,  lovable,  romping  droll,  "good- 
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natured  man,"  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  and  the  terrible  irony  of  Bam ! 
In  the  early  part  of  our  own  century,  and  even  in  that  country, 
which  he  baa  had  the  hardihood  to  nickname  "  that  garret  of  the 
earth,  that  knuckle-end  of  England,  that  land  of  Calvin,  oat-cakes, 
and  sulphur,"  Sidney  Smith  early  displayed  his  kaleidoscopic 
jocularity— that  voluminosity  of  ridicule  which  won  him  the  name 
of  a  wit— and  lost  him  the  reality  of  a  bishopric :  under  the  very 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  quaint  drolleries  and  fanning  pleasantries 
and  singular  sallies  of  banter— The  Ingoldsby  Legends  were  thought 
out.  The  boisterous  buffooneries  of  Theodore  Hook  have  had  their 
psBsinghour ;  but  the  pun  sparkling,  sage  epigrammatic  comicalities 
of  Hood— which  always  had  a  double-edge  of  sense  and  satire,  are 
treasured  as  memorials  of  a  sad  heart's  laughter.  The  genial 
Lambe,  the  vivaoious  Leigh  Hunt,  wondrous  Haaiitfc,  pawkie  Gait, 
dashing  Marry att,  the  great-souled  mystery  of  mirth  and  wisdom 
— Christopher  North,  are  all  upon  Britain's  bead-roll  of  wits  and 
humorists.  Our  own  day  can  boast  of  the  rub-the-gildiag-offtae 
trickeries  of  life  of  May  hew,  the  perceptive  quaintness  of  Dickons, 
the  flash  and  fervour  of  Lever,  the  terse,  telling  vigour  of  Seia,  the 
carefully  pointed  polish  of  Brookes,  the  glee  and  glamourie  of 
Thornbury,  the  parodying  power  of  Yates,  the  subtle  iaoir iventss 
of  Lewes,  the  pithy  proverbiality  of  George  Elk>t>  the  thistly  per- 
sistency of  B.  H.  Home,  the  bonhomtnie  of  Aytoun,  the  peri  tons 
edgineBS  of  Lemon,  the  (to  imitate  and  illustrate  his  own  style  of 
"doing  it")  "jmastrosities  of  J.  H.  Byron,  the  steel-filings  ef 
Charles  Beade,  and  the  burly  burlesques  of  Blanohard.  But  we 
have  lost  the  scathing  irony  of  Thackeray,  the  joke-making  magis- 
trate, Gilbert  h  Becket,  the  humorous  lieaeh,  the  mirth-maker  of 
all  work  Albert  Smith,— and  England's  right-famous  modern  wit 
— Douglas  William  Jerrold. 

Douglas  'William  Jerrold  was  born  in  London,  8rd  Jan.  1803.  His 
father,  Samuel  Jerrold,  was  manager  of  a  theatrical  troupe,  whose 
performances — such  as  they  were — delighted  the  rustics  of  Kent, 
the  watering-place  frequenters  of  Southend  in  Essex,  and  the 
sailors'-ashore  in  Sheerness.  His  mother,  Miss  Beid,  was  an  actress 
in  the  York  circuit,  and  became  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Jerrold, 
at  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1794.  Two  sons,  fiobert  and 
Charles,  whose  mother  had  been  a  Miss  Simpson  before  her  advent 
in  the  manage  of  the  manager,  occupied  places  at  the  family 
hearth ;  and  "  the  young  wife  "  had  presented  her  "  old  husband 
with  two  daughters  prior  to  the  birth  of  Douglas  William,  the  Joseph 
and  the  oe»— ultimate  member  of  the  family  !  Mrs.  Jerrold  had 
been  endeavouring  to  add  to  the  family  income  and  reputation  by 
a  London  engagement  when  she  was  called  to  add  a  unit  to  the 
mighty  city's  population.  She  had  too  many  parts  to  play  to  be 
able  to  enact  "  The  Nursing  Mother ! "  So  he  was  packed  off  to 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  even  in  his  swaddling  clothes,  to  be  oared  for 
by  his  grandmother,  whose  maiden  name,  Douglas,  he  bore.  Amid 
hop-fields   and    by  sheep-walks,  on  soft  knolls  of  pasture-land 
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■pecked  with  wild  flower*  and  rick  with  the  mirth  music  of  agri- 
culture, Jen-old,  during  his  childhood,  absorbed  into  his  spirit  the 
myotic  beauty  and  melody  of  rural  life.  But  before  sunset  and  the 
-tome-going  s beep-bells  he  required  to  be  tucked  up  alone  in  his 
tiny  bed,  while  his  grandmother  fulfilled  the  duty  of  money-taker 
at  the  theatre -door.  Only  occasionally  would  he  obtain  respite  irom 
this  "  early  to  bed"  necessity  when  Edmund  Kean  or  other  star 
of  the  theatrical  firmament  shed  a  light  on  titheerness  stage,  and  "a 
child's  part "  was  in  the  bills.  Then  on  the  tawny  tiger  t>  hide 
which  clad  the  shoulders  of  Holla  might  he  be*  set  astride,  aad 
through  the  flare  and  the  flicker  of  tallow,  over  the  wooden  rocks 
and  through  the  canvas  crevicoi,  be  borne  in  wide-eyed  amazement 
before  a  gaping  crowd,  whose  busy  hands  made  music  much  less 
pleasing  to  the  younger  than  the  elder  mimic  of  the  life  of  man.  He 
nad  not  then  learned  the  secret  of  the  palms.  When  he  had  grown 
up  to  petticoats  and  pinafores,  his  grandmother  still  caged  her  pet- 
bird  snmgly  in  the  attic,  but  lie  early  learned  to  look  out  of  its 
windows  over  the  great  broad  bhip-studded  and  sail-flapped  sea, 
and  the  child's  instinctive  dream  and  longing  was  to  wing*fer  its 
surface  in  those  floating  palaces  which  met  hi*  gaze.  An  actor— 
Mr j  Wilkinson*"- began  to  teach  Jerrold  his  letters  in  his  sixth 
year,  and  pot-hooks  and  hangers  became  a  passionate  occupation  in 
hk  long  lone  eveaingB.  He  read  and  thumbed  in  his  boyhood 
Geaner's  "  Death  of  Abel,"— a  butter-soft,  and  honey-sweet  sort  of 
German  prose  Idyll ;  and  Eoderio  .Random,  the  earliest  novel  and 
masterpiece  of  one  who  had  no  small  influence  on  the  after  life  of 
Jerrold— the  wit,  novelist,  dramatist  and  litterateur—* Tobias 
Smollett.  After  rather  more  than  a  year's  private  up-bringing  he 
was  sent  to  one  of  the  chief  public  schools  in  Sheer nese,  aad  in 
five  years  left  it,  having  reached  the  third  or  fourth  rule  in  arith- 
metic. He  was  woundily  given  to  fighting ;  and  delighted  to  lead 
his  schoolmates  in  their  mimic  imitations  of  warfare,  while  the 
Btreets  rang  with  a  noise 

"  Of  horns  and  pans  and  dogs  and  boys, 
And  kettle-drums,  whose  doleful  dub 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub." 

These  were  the  days  of  Britain's  naval  and  military  glory, 
when  she  stood  against  a  world  in  arms,  when  the  glow  of 
conquest  and  the  greed  of  blood  were  uppermost  in  every 
mind;  when  mothers  prayed  for  hero-sons,  and  children  longed 
for  the  hoar  when  they  could  stand  beneath  their  country's 
flag  on  shipboard  or  on  battle-field.  The  war-fever  seized  Jer- 
rold ;  but  it  was  of  the  sea-green  pattern,  and  in  December, 
1813,  through  the  intervention  of  Captain  Austen,  brother  of 
the  novelist,  Jane  Austen,  he  set  his  foot  on  the  guardship  off  the 
Nore,  in  the  dignity  and  dress,  as  well  as  with  the  commission,  of  a 
midshipman  of  the  Namur,  a  74-gun  ship.  In  **  Jack  Bunny mede" 
he  afterwards  sketched  this  part  of  his  life.  Clark  son  Stanfield, 
then  a  foremast  man,  but  afterwards  a  celebrated  painter   and 
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Jerrold,  farmed,  their  friendship  here.  Hero  they  got  up  plays  and 
lollieked  about.  But  ia  1815  Jerrold  was  transferred  to  the  brig 
JSr**t»  which  waa  to  convey  transport  troop*  and  store*  to  Ostend,  in 
4od  of  the  great  war  then  raging*  She  entered  part  a  few  days  before 
"  the  crowning  mercy  or  glory  "  of  Waterloo*  and  cruised  about  in 
.the  German  Ocean  till  10th  July,  when  she  received  on  board  part 
«f  the  battle-broken- remains  of  that  mighty  carnage,  which  blasoned 
Britain's  name  ever  the  world,  and  left  a  thousand  cargoes  of  car- 
cases uaen  the  field.  Jerrold  never  forgot  wbat  he  had  seen  and 
►enfferea  in  pursuit  of  that  "  bragging,  fantastic  lie/'  military  glory, 
-—Cain  in  uniteim.  Though  he  did  not  think  gunpowder  heaven'* 
ietaicest  frankincense,  be  did  not  love  "peace  at  any  price,"  but 
regarded  chains  as  worse  than  bayonets.  The  law  of  national  glory, 
'he  thought,  was  this*- ask  for  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  submit 
to  nothing  that  is  wrong.  There  is  more  true  strength,  more  real, 
enduring  power  in  that  sentence  than  in  the  destructive  roar  of 
rhroadsidea,  or  the  aortal  belching  of  artillery. 

Peace  came.  The  upstart  dynasty  of  Buonaparte  ceased.  "  St. 
■Helena's  dungeon-keep  "  received  the  hero  of  selfishness  j  and  the 
hero  of  duty,  Wellington,  sheathed  his  sword.  All  men  began 
ranew  to  cultivate  peace,  goodwill,  and— ebopkeepiogl  Jerrold 
became  a  "  Middy  Ashore,"  whose  services  the  State  required  no 
longer.  Blue  jackets  and  duoks  grew  scarce  at  Sheemess,  and 
Jerrold  senior,  like  Napoleon  L,  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  theatri- 
cal throne*  Eclipse  overcast  the  fortunes  of  the  family ;  but  the 
indefatigable  mother  -again  tempted  fortune  in  London,  whereiato 
.Douglas  William  made  hi&esoond  en  trance — eoatlesa,  amid  damp  and 
fog — holding  his  sister's  hand,  on  the  cold,  raw  morning  of  New  1  carte 
day,  l&L6u  Well  did  he  say,  ia  after  life, "  There  is  a  golden  volume 
yet  to  be  written  on  the  first  struggles  of  forlorn  genius  in  London, 
magnificent,  miserable,  ennobling,  degrading  London.  If  all  who 
luve  suffered  would  confess  their  sufferings,— ^co*^ .  «Ao«?  them- 
selves in  the  stark  shivering  squalor  in  which,  they  first  walked  her 
streets* — would  paint  the  wounds  which  first  bled  in  her  garrets, 
what  a  book  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pride !  What  stern 
rebuke  for  the  spoiled  sons  of  fortune  I  What  sustaining  sweetness 
for  the  faint  in  spirit  1 "  The. thrill  of  reminiscence  quivers  through 
that  sentence. 

Broad  Court,  Bow  Street — a  poor  court,  one  where  poverty  does 
aotskulk,  but  walks  about  as  a  matter  of  course— be  came  the  residence 
of  the  Jerrolds.  JToodleee  famine  not  un  frequently  grinned  in  at  the 
door,  and  old  Samuel,  stricken  down  by  calamity,  became  moping* 
melancholy,  and  maundering.  Young  Jerrold  was  spirited  and  shifty* 
•-the  gentlemanly  "middy"  did  not  contentedly  mingle  with  the 
riff-raff  of  Broad  Court,  or  succumb  to  the  noisy,  brawling,  pugna- 
cious malcontents  who  lodged  in  its  dingy,  high-built  intricacies. 
The  sea,  the  service  poverty,  had  not  drilled  the  heroism  of  life 
out  of  him.  He  sought  and  got  work,— as  "  a  printer's  devil."  In 
the  "  Heads  of  the  Jreople  "  he  describes  the  dutiee  and  doings  of 
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tibia  uneaintly  and  unsavourily  named  creature  thus  >— "  In  the 
printing  office  the  devil  k  a  drudge.  There  it  no  employment  too 
dirty  for  him  $  no  weight  too  heavy  for  hie  strength  $  mo  distance 
too  fiar  (or  him  to  walk,— no,  not  walk,  bat  ran,  or  flr.  .  .  The 
vulgar  errand-boy  may  saunter  on  the  read,  but  the  intelligent 
devil,  he  who  fetches  and  carries  precious  thoughts,  he,  the  light 
porter  to  the  brain,  the  go-between  of  the  author  and  the  press,  may 


j&ot  lounge  and  tarry  like  a  common  messenger;  he  in  his  motion 
must  approach  as  near  to  flying  as  is  permitted  to  the  hmasa 
anatomy."  "  To  giro  the  devil  his  due,"  he  is  an  important  func- 
tionary, and  is,  alter  all,  a  very  superior  drudge,  who  attends  "  the 
eJianef"  diligently,  arranges  ''formes,"  and  distributes  "pie,"  and 
is  tWoughly  acquainted  with  Typology .  He  it  an  indispensable 
agent  in  the  production  of  books,  and,  of  course,  the  devil's  doings 
«*e  in  all  the  newspapers  1 

The  love  of  hooks  became  Jerrold's  passion.  When  the  sun  rose 
he  rose;  and  a  self-taught  student,  in  secret  yetuaared  labour,  he 
unwound  the  mysteries  of  Latin  grammar.  French,  German,  and 
Italian  were  subsequently  mastered.  Then  he  pored  over  Sbaks- 
pere  with  sooh  glowing  earnestness,  that  scarcely  %  line  he  had 
written  was  unfamiliar  to  his  memory.  The  greedy  delight  of 
•reading  was  gratified  by  pinching  the  greaser  appetites ;  and  as 
-Scott's  gorgeous  panorama  of  romance,  Byron  a  vivid  page,  or 
Shelley's  marvellous  poesy,  made  his  heart  throb;  as  hie  eye  glis- 
tened at  the  energetic  censeriousness  of  Oobbett,  or  laughed  *t  the 
political  satires  of  Hone,  the  taought  that  he,  too,  might  become  an 
Author  rose  in  his  soul,  and  spurred  htm  on  impulsively  "  to  wreak 
liis  thoughts  into  expression." 

There  were  then,  as  now,  vast  shoals  of  struggling  magasioes, 
whose  circulation  was  so  languid  as  to  threaten  dissolution  at  each 
issue,  and  ready  to  snap  at  any  offering  in  which  -a  single  flash  of 
thought  was  in  any  way  fittingly  expressed.  In  some  of  these, at  the 
age  or  fifteen,  Jerrold  gaineda  welcome,  and  his  first  precious  foretaste 
or  immortality— frint!  Sonnets,  rhymes,  queer,  quaint,  quizzical 
sketches,  epigrams,  Ac,  flickered  from  his  qufll-nib  at  night,  while 
by  day  he  worked  as  a  compositor  in  a  printing  office. 

His  connection  with  the  press  and  his  theatrical  descent  gained 
him  access  to  the  drop-scene,  the  footlights,  and  the  crowd-thronged 
pit ;  and  he  began  to  yearn  to  lighten  up  "the  stage  with  At*  wit, 
and  flash  the  great  broad  joy  Of  mirth  into  the  hearts  and  faces  of 
an  audience.  In  1818  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  English 
Opera  House,  the  first  of  a  set  of  dramatieeffbrte  which,  for  origin- 
ality, brilliancy,  piquant  alrosivoness,  stage  •floaty  and  continuous 
as  well  as  deserved  success,  have  been  unparalleled  since  in*  days 
of  Fielding,  Foote,  Goldsmith,  and  Smollett.  Though  -written  m 
that  rear,  it  was  not,  however,  performed  tilt  18*1,  when  his  boy- 
hood s  tutor  and  his  father's  old  friend*  Mr.  Wilkinson,  played 
the  part  of 4t  Pbpeseye,"  a  cowardly  butty  of  a  butcher,  in  the  now- 
'  popular  farce  of  "  More  Frightened  than  Hurt."  Before  this  time 
Jerrold's  master  had  failed,  and  he  became  a  "  turnover  "  appren- 
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tioe  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Bigg,— a  gentleman  who  had  a  lengthened 
connection  with  cheap  literature,  From  Bell's  Life  and  the  Sunday 
Monitor  to  the  Family  Herald,  In  the  Sunday  Monitor,  Jerroid 
found  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  the  compositor's  stick  for  the 
composer's  quill.  "  1  began  the  world,"  said  ne,  *'  at  an  age  when, 
as  a  general  rule,  boys  have  not  laid  down  their  primers  ;  the  cock- 
pit of  a  man-of-war  was  at  thirteen  exchanged  for  the  struggle  of 
London ;  and  appearing  in  print  ere  the  meaning  of  words  was 
mastered,  no  one  can  be  more  alive  than  myself  to  the  worthless- 
neas  of  these  early  mutterings."  This  being  his  own  opinion  of 
his  earlier  writings,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  resuscitate  them  for 
criticism;  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  lesson  of  untiring  industry; 
dauntless  perseverance,  and  invincible  determination,  as  well  as  for 
a  more  melancholy  lesson,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  we  should 
not  here  have  mentioned  them.  He  wrote  criticisms  of  the  actors 
in  the  minor  theatres,  under  the  punning  title  of  the  "  Minories," 
fbr  the  Mirror  of  the  Stage,  and,  with  his  fellow-apprentice,  J*eman 
Blanohard,  warbled  sweet  nothings  of  mellifluous  sound,  and  "  little 
or  no  meaning  "  in  La  Belle  Assemblee.  For  four  dramas,  in  1823, 
he  received  £20.  His  father  died  before  his  earliest  piece  had  won 
the  stage ;  yet,  even  then,  though  he  wore  the  printer's  paper  cap 
and  canvas  apron,  the  managers  of  the  "Minories"  kept  their 
weather-eye  open  when  he  hove  in  sight.  Though  not  exactly 
"  reduced  to  the  outline  of  a  bone,"  he  was  occasionally  in  the  cony 
dition  of  his  own  Goliah  Spiderlimb,  who,  when  his  angry  master 
cries  out,  "Why,  you  rascal,  don*t  I  keep  youP"  replies,  "I  can't 
persuade  my  stomach  that  you  do."  About  this  time  a  Mary  Swan* 
got  mingled  with  his  other  MS.,  and  engaged  his  devotion  as 
much  as 

"  The  souls  of  bards,  the  thoughts  of  sages, 
The  truths  of  life,  the  dreams  of  ages." 

and  he  had  scarcely  completed  his  majority  when,  by  marriage, 
this  dear  MS.  became  wholly  his.  Even  then  (1824),  Lenmn 
Blanchard,  in  an  exquisite  epithalamium,  could  aay — 

"  The  time  shall  be 
When  men  shall  find  a  music  in  thy  name 
To  rouse  deep  fancies  and  opinions  free, 
Affections  fervid  a*  the  sun's  bright  flame, 
And  sympathies  unfathomed  as  the  sea." 

In  1825  printing  was  abandoned,  and  an  engagement  at  £4  per 
week  was  entered  into  at  the  Coburg — now  the  Victoria  Theatre — 
to  supply  it  as  occasion  required  with  squibs,  farces,  pantomimes,  Acl, 
and  an  eke  waa  got  by  writing  for  magazines,  newspapers,  and  peri- 
odicals. Davidge,  the  proprietor,  was  harsh,  peremptory,  and  keen 
of  cash ;  and  when  Jerroid  asked  an  increase  in  salary  from  him  lie 
flew  into  a  passion  of  invectives  against  his  audacious  ingratitude. 
They  parted.  The  author  carried  with  him  in  his  pocket  that  of  which, 
had  Davidge  known  the  worth,  he  would  have  gone  on  his  kaeee  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  the  offended  dramatist,  whom  he  did  not  in  reality 
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expect  to  lose  by  his  objurgatory  onset.  That  work  was  "  Black-eyed 
Susan  " — the  finest  sea-piece  in  any  language,  and  one  which  never 
fails  to  win  the  sympathetic  admiration  of  all  who  trust  in  "  hearts 
of  oak."  Jerrold  went  to  the  Surrey — then  managed,  or  rather 
mismanaged,  by  the  most  versatile  of  British  actors,  Robert  William 
Elliston,  at  that  time  at  the  very  ebb-tide  of  fortune.  An  engage* 
ment  was  made  at  £5  per  week,  and  the  bargain  was  instantly 
honoured  by  the  dramatist's  placing  his  new  play  on  the  table.  It 
was  w  a  hit,  a  very  palpable  nit."  It  ran  150  consecutive  nights. 
The  receipts  rose  at  a  bound  to  £600  per  night.  By  frequency  of 
use  the  scenery  required  to  be  replaced.  It  was  performed  in  every 
theatre  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  author's  whole  reward  was  less 
than  £70.  The  play  had  the  music  of  the  heart  in  it,  the  very 
breeze  of  the  sea,  and  the  rough,  honest,  hearty  manliness  of  "  the 
true  British  sailor."  T.  P.  Cooke,  who  performed  "  William,"  became 
the  lion  of  the  day,  and  the  author  was  thought  of  as  a  drudge, 
when  thought  of  at  all ! 

Besides  being  playwright  for  the  Surrey,  he  became  hack  for 
Sadler's  Wells  and  editor  of  The  Weekly  Times.  A  wag  once 
greeted  him  as  the  Surrey  Shakspere.  The  sorry  Shakspere, 
I'm  afraid,  was  his  reply.  By  the  time  be  was  twenty -six  he  had 
written  nearly  a  hundred  dramas,  melodramas,  pantomimes,  bur- 
lesques, interludes,  Ac.  <fcc;  besides  innumerable  prose  and  poetical 
contributions  to  serial  literature,  all  exhibiting 

"  The  play  of  fancy  and  the  flash  of  mind." 

Higher  ambition  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  attempted,  in  1829, 
"  A  native  drama,  on  a  native  theme."  The  play  was  "  Thomas-a- 
Becket;"  in  it  he  successfully  made  "English  manners,  habits, 
and  history,  rise,"  and  left  the  fame  acquired  by  his  "  Ambrose  Gwi- 
nett,"  "  John  Overy,"  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  Ac.  far  behind. 
Miss  Mitford  say 8, it"  gained  a  hearty,  genial,  enthusiastic  welcome." 
The  following  extracts  from  the  preface  deserve  quotation  s— 

u  It  has  been  the  chief  purpose  of  the  writer  to  delineate  the  character, 
in  all  its  various  modifications,  of  Thomas-d-Becket,  when  appearing  as  the 
.champion  of  his  order,  wielding  the  bolts  of  the  Ohuroh  as  weapons  of  his 
ambition,  and  when  subdued,  exalted,  and  chastened  by  meditation  and 
long  converse  with  the  acts  of  men.  .  .  .  Becket,  though  *  standing 
on  the  forehead  of  the  age  *  in  which  he  lived,  became,  towards  its  close, 
enamoured  of  the  agonies  of  martyrdom :  he  wore  his  mitre,  but  to  put  it 
off  for  a  crown  of  thorns.  Of  an  active  and  fervent  mind,  when  driven 
from  the  midday  splendour  of  his  office,  ho  assayed  in  his  little  hermitage 
the  substance  of  earthly  grandeur — touched  it  with  the  test  of  fiery  fanati- 
cism, and  found  it  dust.   ...    As  to  the  leading  events  of  the  life  of  Becket 

they  have  been  somewhat  scrupulously  attended  to History  is  not  to 

be  degraded  or  sported  with  bran  impertinent  alloy  of  invention It 

forms  alike  the  bnstnets  and  the  difficulty  of  the  dramatist  to  condense  as 
much  as  possible  the  lengthy  details  of  history,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
display,  in  all  its  strength  and  radiance,  the  spirit  which  they  engender. 
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Une"  writer  must prise  historical  Isots  as  we  value  mirts-*ooe  to  their  baft, 
In*  tor  the  light  ant  heat  whisk  easy  be  street  torn  oat  them/' 

From  this  play,  a  few  extracts  may  not  be  thought  unacceptable, 
especially  as  the  original  edition  ie  rare.  We  begin  wit*  a  quota- 
tion on  physiological  psychology  in  the  daya  of  Gail  and  Sparaheini, 
George  Corn  be,  and  James  Mill. 

*  Swart.— Yes !  Fetch  me  the  brain  of  one  of  our  great  men— of  those* 
who  rise  above  the  feeble  thousands,  m  the  palm  aspires  above  the  nettle  j 
fetch  me  the  brain  of  worldly  greatness,  and  thou  and  I,  like  two  apes  osa 
the  movement*  of  a  watch,  wdl  sit  ia  judgment  on  it ; — look  for  the  springs 
of  true  nobility,  the  chain  of  passion  round  the  wheelft  of  guilt ;  the  little 
pine,  the  stops  of  whim  and  interest ;  look  to  solre  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment^ uaftil,  like  the  poor  pugs  with  the  dial)  despairingly  we  cast  it  down, 
—owning  that  of  aU  riddles  human  nature  is  the  greatest." 

This  Swnrt's  sister  is  condemned  to  death  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  he  intercedes  fbr  her  life;  this  is  a  part  of  their  eoBoquy :— * 

"  Bishop  of  London. — Policy  and  Religion  demand  her  death. 

Swart. — Religion !— Sa  blood  lier  livery  ? — Is  the  biasing  pile  her  glory  fc 
— are  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  hollow  groans  of  old  men,  her  hymn  of 
praise  ?  does  Religion  weave  her  erown  from  the  suilener's  heart  strings  V 
If  such  be  Religion,  oh  I  take  away  the  Dove  aad  1st  the  red-beaked  Yulture 
be  her  ghastly  symbol! 

Bishop  of  London,— -Such  pleading  for  a  sister  well  becomes  thee,  yet— 

Swart.— Vor  a  sister!  fbr  human' nature!  He  hath  but  half  a  brain 
— the  shadow  of  a  heart*  who  doth  not  think  and  feel  for  all  that  breathe, 
but  wraps  him  in  a  household  selfishness,  nor  listens  to  the  wail  of  misery, 
so  he  and  his  are  calm*    My  lord— * 

Bishop  of  London.— I  must  not  lists*  to  thee*. 

Swart.— Do  not.  I  give  praise  that  Heaven  is  readier  to  hear,  tbaa  we 
poor  worms  that  try  to  ape  its  mercies.     I  will  take  my  suit  to  Another!  " 

Here  ie  that  Romance 'of  History,  Thomas  a  Beeket-s  rttotheV's 
story,*  told  briefly  with  a  moral  :— 

IteevfcW.— W6man  hath  no  constancy !  Wttmg  not  her  who  bore  me  by 
such  censure.  Hear  a  short  tale,  their  own  the  charge  untrue.  Sly  father 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  fought  in  Palestine.  He  was  taken— en- 
slaved,—a  hero  of  the  faith,  he  wore  his  bonds  as  garlands.  His  master 
had  one  lovely  girl ;  my  father  taught  the  youngs  heretic  by  stealth  oua 
creed.  She  would  weep  over  the  Christian  prisoner,  gemming,  his  clwiHay 
chains  with  her  tears.  My  (lather  gained  his  freedom*  reached  bi&  home*, 
the  girl  remained  among  the  terrors  of  war,— a  tender  floweret  in  aaoldstr's 
helm.  At  length,  urged  by  uneasy  thoughts,  guided,  as  by  a  aand  of  nasaa^ 
by  her  now  faith,  she  left  her  golden,  clime  j  nor  did  the  terrors-  of  thi 
wilderness,  or  the  billows  of  the  sea  restrain  her,  till,  with  a  heart  brimful 
of  hope — her  Saracenic  tongue  enriched  with  but  one  poor  word  of  Knglishy, 
Gilbert, — my  father's  name,  (he  had  taught  her  to  breathe  the  syllables^ 
blithe  music  in  his  late  captivity) — she  found  herself  in  London — yet  how 
to  find  my  father  ?  With  untired  feet  from  morn  till  darkness,  she  would* 
tread  each  street  and  suburb ;  and,  at  every  step,  as  the  dove  broods  in  one. 
note  o'er  its  hopes, — so  with  her  one  word  of  English — '  Gilbert/  would 
she  tell  her  story.    'Gilbert!'  'Gilbert!'  fen  from  her  hps,  as  downs 
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coral  shelve  drop  follows  drop.  A  oherob  heard  the  word,  and  hove  it  to 
my  father.  Angela  sang  when  they  did  marry.  Say  not  again  woman  hath 
no  constancy ! " 

The  Dramatic  Copyright  Aet  was  not  then  in  operation ;  actors 
ware  legally  only  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  and  playwrights  being 
only  their  abettors  in  their  lawless  calling,  plays  were  unprotected 
by  legislative  enaotroents  from  unprincipled  piracy,  and  Jerrold 
seriously  thought  of  relinquishing  the  drama.  But  after  the  ap* 
paaiftBce  and  success  of  "  Thomas-*- Beeket,"  Druxy  Lane,  then 
the  home  of  the  legitimate  drama,  was  ready  to  receive  him;  and 
there  he  produced  "  The  Witch-finder,"  Dec,  1829.  It  was  un- 
successful. Before  the  curtain  rose  Jerrold  was  nervously  anxious, 
A  fellow-author,  whose  plays  were,  like  half  of  the  British  fleet,  at 
that  time — "  taken  from  the  French  " — advised  calmness,  instancing 
himself  on  a  first  night.  "  You  may  well  be  cool,"  says  Jerrold, 
"you*  pieces  have  all  been  tried  before  1 "  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
replied  ne,  "you  remember  in  *  A^k  no,  Questions?  my  Baroness 
was  original.  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  yours  which  did  not  show 
your  original  barrenness*  was  the  retort.  In  1880,  "  The  Devil's 
Ducat  "gained  the  ear  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Adelphi.  It  bad, 
as  all  Jerrold's  subsequent  plays  had,' a, moral  as  well  as  a  dramatic 
pose,  and  the  lesson  may  be  guessed  from  this-  character  of 

"Loekatoead*-* 
Both  it  not  gire'hoocmr  to  the  worthless  ; 
Strength  to  the  weak  ;  beauty  to  withered  age, 
And  wisdom  to  the  fool  ?     As  the  world  goes, 
A  devil  with  a  por*e  wins  t&ore  regard 
Than  angels  empty-handed." 

At  Drury  I*me>  in  l&U,  he  made  a  new  aadluckier  venture  with 
"  The  Bride  of  Ludgate."  He  was  asked  to  write  again,  and  the 
"Jtent  Day"— that  vigorous  and  telling  revivification  ofWilkie's 
celebrated  pictures,  presentation  proof  impressions  of  which  the 

gratified  dramatist  kept  in  his  study— was  produced  early  in  1832, 
larksou  Stans6eld,  his  old  shipmate  in  the  Nomur,  having  painted 
the  scenery.  Other  rich,  ripe  wisdons-fraughfc,  taking,  teaching, 
and  touching  domestic  dramas— of  which  class  of  writings  he  was 
the  originator— flashed  from  his  pen,  e.  g.-~ "Nell  Gwynne  "  and 
"  The  Housekeeper."  iu  1833 ;  '» The  Wedding1  Gown  "  and  "  Beau 
Nash,"  in  1884;  "The  Hazard  of  the  Die,'^"  The  Schoolfellows," 
"Doves  in  a  Cage,"  &c,  in  1835,  besides  two  unsuccessful  pieces, 
entitled,  "The  Factory  Girl"  and  "The  Man's  an  Ass."  These 
various  plays  sparkle  with  something  like  the  quaint,  vivid  wisdom 
and  wit  of  the  ancient  dramatists,  and  have  a  smack  and  spruceness, 
a  racy  felicity  and  point  in  the  dialogue,  rare  original  inventiveness 
in  the  plot,  a  noble  purpose  underlies,  and  invigorates  the  incidents. 
The  wit  is  supple,  spontaneous,  and  subtle,  the  unflagging  effer- 
yVscence  of  a  prodigal  and  marvellous  facility  of  humorous  thought. 
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THE  SACRED  POETRY  OF  THE  XYIT.  CENTURY  * 

As  a  specimen  of  Herbert's  more  fantastic  mood  in  dealing  with 
his  holy  thexries,  I  may  cite  the  little  poem  entitled 

Pkactt. 

Sweet  Peace,  where  doet  thou  dwell  ?  I  humbly  crave, 

Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 

And  aak'd,  if  Peace  were  there. 
A  hollow  winde  did  seem  to  answer,  ISTo  : 

Gk>  seek  elsewhere. 

I  did ;  and  going  did  a  rainbow  note  : 

Surely,  thought  I, 
This  is  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat : 
I  will  search  out  the  matter. 
But  while  I  lookt,  the  clouds  immediately 

Bid  break  and  scatter. 

Then  went  I  to  a  garden  and  did  spy 

A  gallant  flower, 
The  Crown  Imperiall :  Sure,  said  I, 

Peace  at  the  root  must  dwell. 
But  when  I  digg'd,  I  caw  a  worm  devour 
What  sbow'd  so  well. 

At  length  I  met  a  rev'rend  good  old  man  ; 

Whom  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  bognn: 

There  was  a  Prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  Hv'd  with  good  increase 
Of  flock  and  fold. 

He  sweetly  hVd  :  yet  sweetnesse  did  not  save 

His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death  out  of  his  grave 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat  t  f 
Which  many  wond'ring  at,  got  some  of  those 

To  plant  and  set. 

•  Continued  from  page  380. 

f  The  twelve  Apostles  and  their  doctrine,  elsewhere  Compared  to  u  pipes 
of  gold,"  and  their  doctrine  to  "  cordial  water/'  • 
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It  prospered  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 

Through  all  the  earth  : 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse, 

That  vertue  lias  therein ; 
A  secret  vertue,  bringing  peace  and  mirth 

By  flight  of  sinne. 

Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden  grows,* 

And  grows  for  you  ; 
Make  bread  of  it :  and  that  repose 

And  Peace,  which  ev'ry  where 
"With  so  much  earnestness  you  do  pursue 
•  Is  onely  there. 

We  give  a  few  specimens  of  Herbert's  conceits :-~ The  following, 
upon  the  mystical  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  wearing  the  Crown  of 
thorns,  is  in  his  happiest  vein.     Christus  loquitur : — 

"  So  tits  the  earth's  great  curse  in  Adam's  fill 
Upon  my  head  ;  so  I  remove  it  aU 
From  the  earth  unto  my  brows,  and  bear  the  thralL" 

This  again,  (if  strictly  speaking  a  conceit)  upon  Judas  and  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver : — 

"  For  thtrtie  pence  he  did  my  death  devfoe, 
Who  at  three  hundred  did  the  ointment  prize, 
Not  half  so  sweet  as  my  sweet  sacrifice." 

Very  happy,  also,  is  his  paranomasia  upon  the  name  Iesu — "  I 
you." 


His  "  Anagram  "  upon  the  name  Mary,  which  by  transposition 
of  the  letters,  gives  the  word  Army,  affords  a  specimen  ot  quaint 
ingenuity  :— 

"  How  well  her  name  an  Army  doth  present 
In  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  did  pitch  his  tent! " 

In  reference  to  Christ's  miraculous  indwelling  in*  the  womb  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  idea  here,  was,  probably,  suggested  by  the 
description  of  the  Church  in  the  "  Canticles."  "  Who  is  she  that 
looketn  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  vtith  banners  ?  "  f 

In  his  most  fantastic  and  extravagant  mood  is  bis  lament  upon 
"  Church  Rents  and  Schismes."  Lamenting  her  unhappy  divisions, 
he  thus  apostrophizes  the  Church : — 

*  The  Church,  the  heavenly  as  opposed  to  the  earthly  garden  above 
mentioned  (vide  stanza  3). 
t  Canticles  vi.  10.  Cf.  4. 13. 
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"0  Mother  <!«•*>  and  kind*, 
Where  shall  I  get  me  eyes  enough  to  weep, 

As  many  eyes  as  starres  P • 

Would  at  least  I  might 

With  these  two  poore  ones  lick  up  all  the  dew 
Which  falls  by  night,  and  poure  it  out  for  you !  ** 

Notwithstanding  the  wild  extsarag me  of  the  conceit,  the  idea 
involved  in  the  comparison  of  eyes  to  start,  those  ever-watchful 
eyes  of  night,  is  worthy  of  a  true  noet.  Of  mere  questionable  taste 
is  the  conceit  of  "  licking  up  the  aew." 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  Herbert's  conceits,  which,  if  they  do 
not  approve  themselves  to  our  judgment,  may  at  least  please  our 
fancy  by  their  ingenuity. 

u  That  Herbert's  poetry  has  many  of'  the  chnmeterittie*  of  the 
metaphysical  poetry  of  Donne  and  Cowley,  cannot  be  deooedr  butrxsir 
redeemed  by  the  ferreat  spirit  of  devotion  breaths**;  in  every  line* 
It  is  not  the  expression  of  a  well-disciplined  imagination,  Vat  is 
rather  instinct  with  fancy.  With  all  its  peculiarities —to  use  a 
kinder  term  than  faults— I  had  rather  take  it  as  it  is,  as  one  of  the 
many  tones  of  English  poetry,  than  that  its  distinctive  features 
should  have  been  done  away  by  stricter  noetic  discipline.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that  Herbert  has  himself  alluded  to  bis  partici- 
pation in  the  over-wrought  fashion  of  poetry,  in  a  few  lines  which 
indicate  its  faults  better,  I  think,  than  criticism  has  ever  done,  and 
close,  too,  with  a  statement  of  the  best  and  most  universal  theory 
of  poetic  art,  loyalty  to  nature  in  her  own  simpiieity* 

"  When  first  my  lines  of  heav*nly  joyes  made  mention, 

Soch  was  their  lustre,  they  did  so  excel!, 
That  I  sought  oat  quaint  words,  and  trim  invention  ; 

My  thoughts  began  to  burnish,  sprout,  and  swell, 
Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  intention, 

Decking  the  sense,  as  if  it  were  to  eelL 

Thousands  of  notions  in  my  brain  did  runne, 

OfTrisg  their  service,  if  1  were  not  sped  t 
I  often  blotted  what  I  had  begunne ; 

This  was  not  quick  enough,  and  that  was  dead- 
Nothing  could  seam  too  rich  so  clothe  the  smane, 

Much  lesse  these  joy  ea  which  trample  on  hie  head* 

As  flames  do  work  and  wfade,  when  they  ascend ; 

So  did  I  weave  myself  into  the  sense, 
Bat  while  I  bustled,  I  might  hear  a  friend 

Whisper,  Sow  wide  is  <dl  thit  long  preteneet 
There  is  in  love  a  eweetnesee  ready  penn'd : 

Oefie  one  sasiy  Abes,  and  tone  gayamer." 

*  As  indicating  the  period  of  his  first  entering  (spiritually)  into  the  pro- 
mised  land,  whence  the  title  of  the  poem. 
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Herbert  is  one  of  the  many  minor  poets  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  is  sa  volu- 
minous that  it  has  been  truly  said  a  history  of  it  might  be  regarded 
as  an  elaborate  preface  to  the  '  Paradise  tost.'  *  Another  writer; 
deprecating  the  undeserved  neglect  in  the  present  day  of  Herbert's 
pfoetry,  thus  stems  up, — "  After  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Herbert; 
as  a  poet,  never  will  and  never  can  be  a  general  favourite.  The 
want  of  poetic  diction*  and  it  must  be  remembered  thaton  his  day; 
tbe 'language  of  poetry  was  not  yet  recognised,  by  tacit  consent,  a& 
distinct  in  many  points  from  that  of  prose,  the  quaintnest  of  his* 
thoughts,  and  the  homeliness  of  his  phrases,  ate  grave  faults  in  the. 
eyes  of  most  people.  Even  the  multiplicity  and  compression  of  his 
ideas  make  him  unpopular,  though  it  may  satisfy  a  more  critical 
taste,  just  as  a  thorough  musician  enjoys  a  closely  compacted  fugue 
more  than  flowing  airs  and  melodies.  His  subject,  too,  is  against 
him.  The  very  names  of  same  of  his  (poems,— 'Faith,'  ' Prayer,' 
*  Virtue,'  *  Obedience,'  '  Conscience,'  to  say  nothing  of  other  titles 
positively  ludicrous  to  our  modern  ears,  are  a  stumbling-block  on 
the  threshold,  except  to  these*  who  approach  in  a  devout,  or,  as 
Coleridge  preferred  to  •  say, '  devotional  spirit.'  lb  all  others,  the 
pervading  sense  of  theinseesi'werkl  in  every  tine  is*  am  an  unknown 
tongue,  an  unintelligible  rhapsody!  His  word*  are,  as  the  old 
Greek  dramatists  say,  *  eloquent  to  those  who  go  along  with  them,' 
bat  to  none  else.  They  are  not  likely  to  attract  the  uninitiated ; 
their  influence  k  rather  in-  deepening  and  qmekenina;  religious  feel- 
ings already  existing.  LLke^mseic  in  a>  minor  key,  his  poetry  does 
not  command  attention  by  a  full  burst  of  sound,  but  quietly  instils 
congenial  musings  into  the  attentive  ear.  All  these  causes  are  more 
than  enough  to  relegate  Herbert  into  the  class  of  poets  whose  lot  it 
must  be  '  to  find  audience  fit  though  few.'  He  would  himself  gladly 
acquiesce  in  suoh  retirement,  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which 
Wordsworth  sings  cr- 

"  Shine,  poet;  in  thy  place,  and  be  content." 

Herbert's  poetry  can  never  be  popular.  But  all  true  lovers  of 
poetry  will  find  hidden  treasure  there,  if  they  have  patience  to 
search  below  the  surface.  There  is  the  difficulty*  It  must  be  read 
leisurely  to  be  appreciated.  The  eager,  bustling: spirit  of  our  times 
is  incapable,  without  some  self-constraint,  of  comprehending  those 
compressed  utterances,  the  result  of  undisturbed  meditation.  Just 
as,  in  a  dimly-lighted  room,  any  one,  who  gives  only  a  hurried  glance, 
may  turn  away  disappointed  from  a  really  fine  painting,  so  it  is 
only  after  a  mental  effort  of 'fixed  attention,  that  the  latent  beauties 
of  poetry  like  Herbert's  can  be  descried.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
what  seemed  confused  and  meaning****  comes  out  in  light  and 
shadow,  disclosing  the  aigaifiasnee  o£  even  the  mjsmtest  details."  t 

*  Heed's  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets, 
f  Christian  Remembrancer,  No.  cxvii. 
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Sueh  is  thif  writer's  just,  acute,  and  appreciative  estimate,  of 
Herbert's  poetry. 

Of  Henry  Vaughan's  poems,  published  under  the  title  of  "  Silex 
Scintillans, '  (Sparks  from  the  Flintstone),  poems  less  kaowa  than 
they  deserve  to  be,  it  has  been  well  said,  that,  '  Preserving  all  the 
piety  of  George  Herbert,  they  have  less  of  his  quaint  and  fantastic 
turns,  with  a  much  larger  infusion  of  poetic  feeling  and  expression." 
A  tender,  melancholy  pathos  is  the  pervading  tone  of  Vaughan's 
poetry.  We  may  cite,  as  an  instance,  the  following  beautiful  and 
touching  lines  from  the  poem  entitled  "  Departed  Friends*"  that  on 
which,  perhaps,  his  fame  principally  rests, — lines  which  have 
breathea  comfort  and  resignation  to  many  a  mourner  .— 

"DEPARTED   FbIKKDS. 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  I  alone  sit  ling'ring  here ! 
Their  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove, 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drett 
After  the  Sun's  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days  j 
My  days,  which  are  at  beat  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

Oholy  Hope!  and  high  Humility! 

High  as  the  Heavens  above ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  shewM  them  me, 
To  kindle  my  cold  lore. 

Dear  beauteous  Death ;  the  jewel  of  the  just ! 

Shining  no  where  but  in  the  dark ; 

What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledg'd  bird's  nest  may  know 

At  first  sight  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 
But  what  (air  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  vet  as  Angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep, 
So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes, 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb, 

Her  captive  flames  mutt  needs  burn  there ; 
But  when  the  hand  that  lockt  her  up  gives 
She'll  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 
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O  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 

Created  glories  under  Thee ! 
Beaume  Thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty! 

Either  disperse  these  mitts,  which  blot  and  fill 

My  perspective  still  as  they  pass ; 
Or  else  remove  me  to  that  hill, 
Where  I  shall  need  no  glass." 

Very  tender  and  beautiful  also,  notwithstanding  its  one  imperfect 
rhyme  (line  4),  is  the  following 

"Morning  Addkess  to  a  Bibd. 

Hither  thou  com'sL    Tlie  busie  wind  all  night 
Blew  through  thy  lodging,  where  thy  own  warm  wing 
Thy  pillow  was.     Many  a  sudden  storm, 
For  which  course  man  seems  much  the  fitter  born, 

Bain'd.  on  thy  bed 

And  harmless  head  j 

And  now  as  fresh  and  chcarful  as  the  light, 
Thy  little  heart  in  early  hymns  doth  sing 
Unto  that  Providence^  whose  unseen  arm 
Curb'd  them,  and  cloath'd  thee  well  and  warm. 
All  things  that  be  praise  Him  ;  and  had 
Their  lesson  taught  them  when  first  made.** 

His  address  to  "  The  Timber,"  once  glorious  in  green  array,  the 
pride  of  the  sylvan  grove,  now  leafless  and  sere,  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  pensive  melancholy  : — 

"Thb  Trans. 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  onoe !  and  many  springs, 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showers 

Past  o'er  thy  head :  many  light  hearts  and  wings, 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodg'd  in  thy  living  bowers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies  j 
Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches  shoot 

Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies ; 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root. 

But  thou,  beneath  the  sad  and  heavy  line 

Of  death,  doth  waste  all  senseless,  cold  and  dark  j 

Where  not  so  much  #s  dreams  of  light  may  shine, 
Nor  any  thought  of  greenness,  leaiQ  or  bark." 

The  very  cadence  of  these  lines,  slow  and  dirge-like,  is  onoma- 
topoeic ! 
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The  following  lines,  from  a  poem  on  "  Childhood,"  may  remind 
the  reader  of  some  of  Wordsworth's  tenderest,  thoughtfullest 
strains : — 

M  Dear  harmless  age !  the  short,  swift  span 
Where  weeping  virtue  parts  with  man ; 
Where  love  without  lust  dwells,  and  bends 
What  way  we  please  without  self-ends. 

An  age  of  mysteries !  which  he 

Must  live  twice  that  would  God's  face  see ; 


Which  Angels  guard,  and  with  it  play, 
Angels !  whioh  fool  men  drive  away." 


With  the  lines  on   "Departed  Friends,"  before  cited,  may  be 
fitly  compared  the  following  on 
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Silence  and  stealth  of  dares  !  'tis  now, 

Since  thou  art  gone, 
Twelvehundred  houres,  and  not  a  brew 

But  clouds  hang  on. 

As  he  that  in  some  cave's  thick  damp, 

Lockt  from  the  light, 
Fixeth  a  solitary  lamp, 

To  brave  the  night. 

And,  walking  from  his  Sun,  when  past 

That  glimmering  ray, 
Cuts  through  the  heavy  niste  in  haste 

Back  to  his  day$ 

So  o'er  fled  minutes  I  retreat 

Unto  that  hour, 
Which  shew'd  thee  last,  hut  did  defeat 

Thy  light  and  pow'r. 

I  search  and  rack  my  soul  to  see 

Those  beams  again ; 
But  nothing  but  the  snuff  to  me 

Appeareth  plain. 

That,  dark  and  dead,  sleeps  in  its  known 

And  common  urn, 
But  those  fled  to  their  Maker's  tferone, 

There  shine  and  burn. 

O  could  I  track  them!  but  souls  must 

Track  one  the  other  $ 
And  now  the  Spirit,  not  the  dust* 

Must  be  thy  brother. 


Yet  I  hare  one  JPtarie  by  whose  light 

All  things  I' see; 
And  in  the  heart  of  Earth  and  night 

Find  Heaven  and  thee." 

There  is  much  of  pensive  beauty  in  these  lines.  Truly  poetic  is 
that  simile  of  the  "  Solitary  lamp  "  hung  in  a  gloomy  cave,  emblem- 
atic of  "  the  memory  of  the  departed  "  glimmering  through  the  mists 
of  the  Past! 

The  poem  entitled  "  Time's  Book  "  has  quite  a  Tennysonian  ring 
and  cadence,  recalling,  as  if  they  were  echoes,  the  strains  of  "  In 
Memoriam."  The  poet,  like  the  Laureate,  moorns.a  young  friend, 
one  loved  and  untimely  lost. 


•'Time's  Book. 

As  Time  one  day  by  ma  did  pass, 

Through  a  large  dusky  glasse 

He  held,  X  chauc'd  to  look, 

And  spyed  his  curious  Book 

Of  past  days,  where  sad  Heav'n  did  shed 

A  mourning  light  upon  the  dead. 

Many  disordered  lives  I  saw, 

And  foul  records  whioh  thaw 

My  kinde  eyes  still,  but  in 

A  fair  white  page  of  thin 

And  er'n  smooth  lines,  like  the  Sun's  rays, 

Thy  name  was  writ,  and  all  thy  days. 

O  bright  and  happy  Kalendar ! 

Where  youth,  shines  like  a  star 

All  pearPd  with  tears,  and  may 

Teach  age  ike  Holy  way  ; 

Where  through  thick  pangs,  high  agonies, 

Faith  into  life  breaks,  and  death  dies. 

As  some  meek  night-oiece  which  day  quails, 

To  candle-light  unveils : 

So  by  one  beamy  line 

From  thy  bright  lamp  did  shine 

In  the  same  page  thy  humble  grave, 

Set  with  green  herbs,  glad  hopes  and  brave. 

Hew  slept  ray  thought's  dear  mark !  which  dost 

Seem'd  to  devour  like  rust : 

But  dust,  I  did  observe, 

By  hiding  doth  preserve, 

As  we  for  long  and  sure  recruits, 

Candy  with  sugar  our  choice  fronts." 
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O  calm  and  sacred  bed,  where  lies 

In  death's  dark  mysteries 

A  beauty  far  more  bright 

Than  the  noon's  cloudless  light ; 

For  whose  dry  dust  green  branches  bud, 

And  robes  are  bleached  in  the  Lamb's  blood. 

Sleep,  happy  ashes  !  blessed  sleep ! 

While  haplesse  I  t?till  weep  ; 

Weep  that  I  have  out-liv'd 

My  hie,  and  unreliev'd 

Must,  houl-h'^e  oh'idow,  so  live  on, 

Though  life  be  dead,  and  my  joys  gone.* 

Af  a  specimen  of  I119  (Vauyhan's)  more  lively  and  cheerful  mood 
— a  rare  mood  with  him— we  j*ive  the  airy  and  graceful  spring-song 
entitled— 

Thb  Revival. 

Unfold  !  unfold  !  Take  in  His  light 

Who  makes  thy  cares  more  short  than  night; 

The  joys,  which  with  hi*  daj-star  rise, 

He  deals  to  all  but  drowsie  eves; 

And  (what  the  men  of  tins  world  miss) 

Some  drops  and  dews  ot  tuture  bliss. 

Hark!  how  the  winds  have  changed  their  note; 
And  witli  warm  whimpers  call  thee  out. 
The  frosts  are  past,  the  storms  are  gone, 
And  backward  life  at  last  comes  on. 
The  lofty  grove**  in  express  joyes 
'  *  Beply  unto  the  turtle's  voice  ; 

And  here,  in  dust  and  dirt,  O  here 
The  lilies  of  his  love  appear ! 

How  every  line  of  this  unpremeditated  lay  rings,  as  it  were,  with 
the  prelusive  notes,  "  the  herald  melodies  of  spring !" 

Again,  to  tt'ce  another  example.  What  more  charming  in  its  sweet 
grace  and  simplicity  than  the  exquisite  little  poem — a  gem  without 
a  flaw— entuled  "  The  Shower !" 

The  Showib. 

Waters  above,  eternal  springs  ! 

The  dew  that  silvers  the  Dove's  wings! 

*  Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace ; 
Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul, 
While  the  stars  bum,  the  moons  increase 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

7  Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet, 

Nothing  comes  to  the  new  or  strange. 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet ; 
Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 

Tennyson's  Poems.— -To  J.  S. 
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O  welcome,  welcome  to  the  sad ! 

Give  dry  dust  drink,  drink  that  makes  glad. 

Many  fair  evenings,  many  flowers 

Sweetened  with  rich  and  gentle  showers, 

Hare  I  enjoyed,  and  down  have  run 

Many  a  fine  and  shining  sun  ; 

Bat  never  till  this  happy  hour 

Was  blessed  with  such  an  evening  shower  1 " 

The  poem  "Looking  Back  "is  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  the 
morning,  and  sparkles  with  beams  of  orient  light. 

"LooKDfO  Back. 

Fair,  shining  mountains  of  my  pilgrimage, 

And  flowery  vales,  whose  flowers  were  star-* ! 

The  days  and  nights  of  my  first  happy  age, 

An  age  without  distaste  or  warn ! 

When  I  by  thought  ascend  your  sunny  head!*, 

And  mind  those  sacred  midnight  lights, 

By  which  I  walked,  when  curtained  rooms  and  beds 

Confined  or  sealed  up  others'  sights ; 

O  then  how  bright  and  quick  a  light 
Doth  brush  my  heart  and  scatter  night ! 
Chasing  that  shade,  which  my  sins  made, 
While  I  so  spring,  as  if  I  could  not  fade. 
How  brave  a  prospect  is  a  traversed  plain, 
Where  flowers  and  palms  refresh  the  eye. 
And  days  well  spent  like  the  glad  £a«t  remain 
Whose  morning  glories  cannot  dye." 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  Vaughan's  happier  mood,  rays  of 
light,  bright,  transient  gleams,  breaking  ever  and  anon  from  the 
clonds  that  overshadow  his  horizon. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  class  of  poems  of  a  distinctively  re- 
ligions character.  As  a  companion  to  Herbert's  poem  on  the  same 
subject,  though  differing  widely  in  their  respective  modes  of  treat- 
ment, we  give  the  poem  entitled  "  Peace." 

cc  Pbaoe. 

My  soul,  there  is  a  countrie 
Afar  beyond  the  stars, 
Where  stands  a  winged  sentrie 
All  skilfull  in  the  wars. 
There,  above  noise  and  danger, 
Sweet  Peace  sits,  crown'd  with  smile*. 
And  one  born  in  a  manger 
Commands  the  beauteous  files. 
He  is  thy  gracious  Friend 
And  (O  my  soul  awake !) 
Did  in  pure  love  descend, 
1869.  F 
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To  die  here  for  thy  sake. 
If  thou  canst  get  but  thither, 
There  growes  the  flowre  of  peace, 
The  rose  that  cannot  wither, 
Thy  fortress  and  thy  ease, 
Leave  then  thy  foolish  ranges $ 
For  none  can  thee  secure, 
But  One  who  never  changes, 
Thy  God,  thy  Life,  thy  Cure." 

This,  it  has  been  truly  said,  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
sacred  poetry,  nor  are  other  examples  of  the  kind  wanting. 

Finally,  as  a  specimen  of  his  more  fantastic  mood  in  the  religions 
kind,  after  the  style  of  Herbert,  we  may  cite  the  poem  entitled 
"The  Hidden  Flower."  The  flower,  earth-buried  throngh  the 
winter,  is  here  taken  as  a  type  of  the  future  resurrection.  The 
same  idea,  not,  indeed,  a  very  recondite  one,  is,  we  may  observe,  to 
be  found  also  in  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam." 

"Thi  Hiddbk  Flowbb. 

I  walkt  the  other  day,  to  spend  my  hour, 

Into  a  field, 
Where  I  sometimes  had  seen  the  soil  to  yield 

A  gallant  flowre ; 
But  Winter  now  bad  ruffled  all  the  bowre 

And  curious  store 
I  knew  there  heretofore. 

Yet  I,  whose  search  lor'd  not  to  peep  and  peer 

I*  th*  face  of  things, 
Thought  with  myself,  there  might  be  other  springs 

Besides  this  here, 
Which,  like  cold  friends,  sees  us  but  once  a  year ; 

And  so  the  flowre 
Might  have  some  other  bowre. 

Then,  taking  up  what  I  could  nearest  spie 

I  digg'd  about 
The  place  where  I  had  seen  him  to  grow  out ; 

,  And  by  and  by 
I  saw  the  warm  Recluse  alone  to  lie, 

Where  fresh  and  green 
He  lived  of  us  unseen. 

Many  a  question  intricate  and  rare 

Did  I  there  strow  ! 
But  all  I  could  extort  was,  that  he  now 

Did  there  repair 
Such  losses  as  befel  him  in  this  air, 

And  would  ere  long 
Come  forth  most  fair  and  young. 
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This  past,  I  threw  the  clothes  quite  o'er  his  head, 

And  stung  with  fear 
Of  my  own  frailty  dropt  down  many  a  tear 

Upon  his  bed ; 
Then  sighing  whisper'd,  Happy  are  the  dead  ! 

What  peace  doth  now 
Rock  him  asleep  below  ! 

And  yet,  how  few  beliere  such  doctrine  springs 

From  a  poor  root, 
Which  all  the  winter  sleeps  here  under  foot, 

And  hath  no  wings 
To  raise  it  to  the  truth  and  light  of  things ; 

But  is  si  1  t.'D  » 

By  ev'ry  wand'ring  clod ! 

O  Thou!  whose  Spirit  did  at  first  inflame 

And  warm  the  dead, 
And,  by  a  sacred  incubation,  fed 

With  life  this  frame, 
Which  once  had  neither  being,  forme,  nor  name ; 

Grant  I  may  so 
Thy  steps  track  here  below, 

That  in  these  masques  and  shadows  I  may  see 

Thy  sacred  way ; 
And  by  those  hid  ascents  climb  to  that  day, 

Which  breaks  from  Thee, 
Who  art  in  all  things,  though  invisibly ! 

Shew  me  Thy  peace, 
Thy  mercy,  love,  and  ease ! 

And  from  this  care,  where  dreams  and  sorrows  reign, 

Lead  me  above, 
Where  light,  joy,  leisure,  and  true  comforts  more 

Without  all  pain ; 
There  hid  in  Thee,  shew  me  his  life  again, 

At  whose  dumbe  urn 
Thus  all  the  year  I  mourn !  "• 

How  nobly  is  the  quaintness— a  quaintness  not  in  itself  implead- 
ing— of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  poem  redeemed  by  the  fervent 
-outburst  of  devotion  at  the  close ! 

The  characteristics  of  Yaughan's  poetry  are  thus  summed  up  by 

*  Cf.  "  Mother !  the  long,  long  year  I  mourn ; 
But  thy  mute  presence  is  an  urn, 

Replenished  from  above, 
Whence  yearly  there  distils  a  dower 
Of  deep  absolving  peace,  a  shower 
Of  benediction, — right  and  power 
For  penitential  love." 
(Faber's  Poems—  The  Easter  Quest.) 
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a  warm,  yet  discriminative  admirer,  himself  too — a  sacred  poet*  of 
no  mean  order— the  author  of  that  beautiful  hymn — 

•     "  Abide  with  me :  fast  fall*  the  eventide!" 

"  His  (Vaughan's)  poems  display  much  originality  of  thought,  and 
frequently  likewise  much  felicity  of  expression.  The  former  is,  in- 
deed, at  times  condensed  into  obscurity,  and  the  latter  defkced 
with  quaintness.  But  Vaughan  never  degenerates  into  a  smooth 
versifier  of  common  places.  One,  indeed,  of  his  great  faults  as  a 
poet  is  the  attempt  to  crowd  too  much  of  matter  into  his  sentences, 
so  that  they  read  roughly  and  inharmoniously,  the  words  almost 
elbowing  each  other  out  of  the  lines.  His  rhymes,  too,  are 
frequently  defective,  and  he  delights  in  making  the  sense  of  one 
line  run  over  into  the  line  following.  This,  when  not  overdone, 
is,  doubtless,  a  beauty  in  versification,  and  redeems  it  from  that 
monotony  which  so  offends  in  the  poets  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
Yet  even  this  may  be  pushed  to  excess,  and  become,  by  its  uni- 
formity, liable  itself  to  the  imputation  of  monotony."  Upon  a  total 
estimate  of  his  poetical  claims,  with  all  allowances  and  abatements 
made,  the  critic  concludes  by  saying : — "  Indeed  it  may  with  truth 
be  said  of  Vaughan  that  his  faults  are  in  a  great  measure  those  of 
the  age  he  lived  in,  and  the  master  (George  Herbert)  he  imitated, 
while  his  beauties  are  all  his  own.  That  he  will  ever  become  a 
thoroughly  popular  poet  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  this  age.  But 
among  those  who  can  prize  poetic  thought,  even  when  clad  in  a 
dress  somewhat  quaint  and  antiquated,  who  love  to  commune  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  religious  ardour,  and  who  do  not  value 
this  the  less  because  it  has  been  lighted  at  the  earlier  and  purer 
fires  of  Christianity,  and  has  caught  a  portion  of  their  youthful  glow, 
poems  like  those  of  Henry  Vaughan  will  not  want  their  readers, 
nor  will  such  readers  be  unthankful  to  have  our  author  and  his 
works  introduced  to  their  acquaintance."  B.  C.  H. 

Foub  Good  Habits. — Punctuality,  Accuracy,  Steadiness,  and  Despatch. 
Without  the  first,  time  is  wasted,  those  who  rely  on  us  are  irritated  and 
disappointed,  and  nothing  is  done  in  its  proper  time  and  place.  Without 
the  second,  mistakes  the  most  hurtful  to  our  own  credit  and  interest  and 
that  of  others  may  be  committed.  Without  the  third,  nothing  can  be  well 
done ;  and  without  the  fourth,  opportunities  of  advantage  are  lost  which 
it  is  impossible  to  recal. 

Causes  and  their  Consbqitbnoes.— Remember  that  lofty  trees  grow 
from  diminutive  seeds ;  copious  rivers  flow  from  small, fountains  ;  slender 
wires  often  sustain  ponderous  weights  j  injury  to  the  smallest  nerves  may 
oocasion  the  most  agonizing  sensation  i  the  derangement  of  the  least  wheel 
or  pivot  may  render  useless  the  greatest  machine  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  an 
immense  crop  of  errors  may  spring  from  the  least  root  of  falsehood ;  a 
glorious  intellectual  light  may  be  kindled  by  the  minutest  sparks  of  truth  ; 
and  every  principle  is  more  diffusive  and  operative  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic 
energy  than  of  its  magnitu  le. — Dr.  Gregory. 

*  Th?  late  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte. 
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The  Science  of  Arithmetic.  12th  edition. 
The  School  Arithmetic.  9th  edition. 
By  James  Cobnwell,  Ph.D.,  anil  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Abithmbtic  is  a  study  of  so  much  importance  in  a  commercial 
■country  and  a  commercial  age,  that  proper  guidance  in  and  aid  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  proficient  knowledge  of  it  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  invaluable  to  any  one  who  is  engaged  either  in  the  arduous 
task  of  self-culture,  or  in  preparing  others  for  the  due  occupancy 
of  any  business  situation.  In  its  theory  arithmetic  forms  a  sort 
of  introduction  to  all  the  sciences  in  which  reasoning  is  employed ; 
in  its  practice  it  enters  into  the  every -day  life  of  everybody.  The 
power  to  calculate  is  an  all-prevalent  requisite  of  life,  and  the  art 
of  ciphering  possesses  an  importance  second  to  few  of  those  to 
which  in  school  instruction  we  are  generally  introduced.  When, 
therefore,  a  judicious  and  excellent  work  can  be  properly  recom- 
mended as  fitted  to  initiate  the  pupil  easily,  ana  carry  him  on 
prosperously,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  done ;  still  better  is  it 
when  the  same  commendation  can  be  extended  so  as  to  point  to  the 
means  of  a  complete  mastery  of  numerical  reasoning  and  computa- 
tion, of  intuitive  and  inductive  calculation.  The  books  which  are 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  been  known  to  the  writer  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  have  been  well  tested  during  that 
time  as  aids  in  tuition,  guides  in  self-culture,  practical  helps  to  a 
knowledge  of  numbers,  and  efficient  means  of  training  to  a 
thoughtful  use  of  figures.  We  have  employed  them  in  individual 
cases  and  in  class-practice,  and  we  have  frequently,  with  the  best 
results,  commended  them  to  the  attention  of  those  who  were  taking 
a  course  of  self-training  in  the  science  and  art  of  numbers. 

In  the  "  School  Arithmetic  "  the  course  is  inductive.  The  copious 
examples  given  are  bo  stated  and  arranged  as  either  to  suggest,  illus- 
trate, or  substantiate  some  distinct  truth  in  or  property  of  numbers; 
and  the  exercises  which  follow  rise  by  slow  but  sure  gradations 
from  the  simpler  elements  under  each  rule  to  the  more  complex,  the 
earlier  exercises  in  each  section  being  oral,  and  the  subsequent  ones 
written.  At  every  important  stage  in  the  progress  from  part  to 
part  miscellaneous  exercises  requiring  a  combination  of  processes 
to  be  used  in  gaining  the  answer,  test  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for 
being  Bet  forward  on  his  course  or  being  Bet  to  revise  those  por- 
tions which  have  been  found  to  be  neglected.  These  examinative 
test-questions  are  very  well  arranged,  and  are  not  only  various  but 
interesting  and  informing. 
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The  utility  of  this  book  as  an  aid  in  self-culture  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  issue  of  a  kby,  in  which  all  the  questions  given  in 
the  text  ana  test-book  are  worked  out  in  full,  and  practical  direc- 
tions are  given  in  regard  to  each  rule,  to  induce  thoroughness  in 
study,  and  simplicity  in  working  the  sums.  Besides  this,  an  introduc- 
tion supplies  some  admirable  hints  on  how  to  teach,  and  of  course 
on  how  to  study  arithmetic  most  easily  and  most  satisfactorily. 
This  key,  if  property  used,  would  be  found  of  great  advantage  to 
self-educators.  We  recommend  that  it  be  employed  thus: — In 
each  case  study  the  explanatory  example  and  the  rule  thoroughly, 
and  in  no  case  pass  on  to  the  working  of  any  sum  till  these  be 
clearly  understood :  proceed  then  to  do  the  whole  of  the  sums  con- 
tained in  a  section  before  looking  at  the  answers ;  when  these  have 
been  done  mark  off  all  those  which  have  been  incorrectly  performed, 
and  do  these  all  over  prior  to  checking  them  off.  If  any  remain 
unsolved,  in  a  proper  manner  try  again  after  due  reflection,  and 
not  till  baffled  in  thu  attempt  should  the  key  be  turned  to.  Having 
taken  the  key  study  one  sum  as  given  there  in  full,  and  then  try 
the  others  (if  any)  over  without  help  of  the  bet,  in  all  cases  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  knowledge  acquired  in  doing  one  sum 
useful  in  doing  the  next.  Never  make  use  of  the  key  till  after  full 
trial  of  and  repeated  failure  in  your  own  plans  of  working. 

ThuB  employed  with  honest  self-restraint  the  key  will  give  the 
help  really  needed,  and  yet  not  discourage  or  destroy  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  apply  itself  to  the  duty  on  hand.  The  hints  and  sug- 
gestions supplied  in  the  key  would  be  found  highly  useful  to  stu- 
dents as  well  as  to  teachers,  though  they  are  primarily  designed 
for  the  latter. 

"  The  Science  of  Arithmetic  "  is  a  work  of  a  higher  grade.  It  is 
more  a  student's  and  a  teacher's  book,  and  one  for  the  higher  forms 
of  schools  and  colleges.  It  speaks  to  minds  somewhat  mature.  It 
is  both  inductive  and  demonstrative,  and  it  teaches  to  reason  on 
arithmetic.  The  examples  to  be  worked  out  are  well-chosen,  excel- 
lently arranged,  nicely  varied,  judiciously  graduated,  and  convey 
besides  a  considerable  knowledge  of  valuable  facts.  Its  explanations 
are  very  full,  minute,  and  explicit ;  and  the  forms  of  calculation 
which  it  suggests  are  highly  valuable.  As  a  help  to  teaching  either 
oneself  or  others  it  contains  "  Questions  on  each  Section,"  to 
which,  by  students  of  this  book,  we  would  strongly  advise  the  writing 
down  of  answers  in  full,  to  be  compared  with  the  text  afterwards. 
It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  self-educators  if  there  were  a  kby  pro- 
vided for  this  admirable  text-book,  in  which  there  are  not  a  few  trial 
and  trying  questions. 

The  books  are  in  their  ninth  and  twelfth  editions  respectively, 
and  we  may  note  that  some  few  errorB  which  we  had*  marked  while 
using  copies  of  the  earlier  editions  are  in  these  diligently  corrected, 
and  altogether  we  may  safely  and  honestly  commend  these  works 
as  admirable,  excellent,  and  honourable  additions  to  educational 
literature. 
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<&ux  Collegiate  €onx*t. 


THE     BARD. 

A  PINDARIC l  ODE*. 

By  Thomas   Geai. 

"  This  ode  is  founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that  Edward  I., 
when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country,  ordered  all  the  bards  that 
fell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to  death/1  in  this  following  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  who  massacred  the  Druid- bards  to  hinder  them  from  keeping  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  the  lore  of  liberty  and  independence. 

[Thomas  Gray  (1716* — 1771)  was  born  in  London,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  became  the  travelling  tutor  of  Horace  Walpole,  with  whom, 
however,  he  quarrelled.  On  his  father's  death,  Gray  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  pursued  his  studies,  varying  his  literary,  scientific,  and  historic  labours 
with  occasional  excursions  into  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Lake  District,  Arc  He 
first  appeared  as  a  poet  in  1747,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Ode  on  Eton 
College j"  in  1750  his  "Elegy  on  a  Country  Churchyard"  was  issued  ;  he 
was  offered  the  laureateship  in  1756,  but  declined  it."  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History,  though  he  did  not  lecture.  He 
died  at  Cambridge  after  an  illness  of  six  days,  80th  July,  and  was  buried, 
by  his  own  desire,  in  Stoke  Pogis'  churchyard,  beside  his  mother,  "  Dorothy 
Gray,  widow,  the  tender  mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone 
bad  the  misfortune  to  survive  her.'*  His  Pindaric  odes,  "  The  Progress  of 
Poetry,"  and  "  The  Bard,"  were  issued  in  1757  as  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Strawberry  Hill  printing  press,  which  Walpole,  his  former  pupil,  had  set  up, 
but  they  were  not  popular.    They  were  burlesqued  by  Lloyd  and  Coleman, 

1.  "  Of  the  nine  Greek  lyric  poets  Pindar  is  the  chief  in  spirit,  in  mag- 
nificence, in  moral  sentiment,  and  in  metaphor  ;  most  happy  both  in  the 
abundance  of  his  matter  and  of  his  diction ;  and  as  it  were  with  a  certain 
torrent  of  eloquence,  so  that  Walpole  says  no  man  can  imitate  him  "  in  his 
"  profound,  immeasurable  song."  From  the  foregoing  character  of  Pin- 
dar s  poetry,  which  is  extracted  from  Quinctilian,  the  rhetorician,  it  will  be 
aeon  that  a  "  Pindaric  Ode  "  is  an  ambitious  performance ;  here  as  an  adjec- 
tive it  signifies,  after  the  manner  or  in  the  style  of  Pindar. 

2.  An  ode  is  a  lyric  poem  (t.  e.,  a  composition  fitted  to  be  sung),  whioh 
expresses  feeling  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  with  the  vividness  and 
vigour  of  present  emotion.  It  consists  of  unequal  verses  in  stanzas  or 
strophes.  Its  language  should  be  abrupt,  concise,  and  energetic,  while  the 
high-wrought  passion  it  expresses  compels  the  animation  and  personifica- 
tion of  almost  every  object  and  feeling ;  and  great  art  is  required  to  adapt 
the  cadence  and  versification  to  the  varying  passions  in  their  rapid  sweep. 
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depreciated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  reviewed  early  and  somewhat  favourably  by 
« toldsmith,  who  widely  observes  that  as  a  preliminary  to  enjoying  them, 
"  the  reader  must  largely  partake  of  the  poet's  enthusiasm  in  order  to  taste 
of  his  beauties,"  which  are  rich  personification,  lyrical  variousness  of  verse, 
interlinked  associations,  happy  imagery,  expressive  and  picturesque  phrases, 
dramatic  subtlety  of  transition,  and  evolution  of  plan  or  plot] 

The  subject  of  this  magnificently  grand  ode  is  the  malison  of  a  Welsh 
bard,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  patriotic  minstrels  of  Wales, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  Edward  I.,  as  essential  to  the  security  of  his 
conquest  of  Cambria.  In  the  author's  common-place  book  the  rough 
draught  plan  of  the  poem  is  thus  noted : — "  The  army  of  Edward  L,  as 
they  march  through  a  deep  valley,  are  suddenly  stopped  by  the  appearanoe 
of  a  venerable  figure,  seated  on  the  summit  of  an  inaccessible  rock,  whe, 
with  a  voice  more  than  human,  reproaches  the  king  with  all  the  misery  and 
desolation  which  he  had  brought  on  his  country ;  foretells  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Norman  raoe,  and  with  prophetic  spirit  declares  that  all  his  cruelty 
shall  never  extinguish  the  noble  ardour  of  poetic  genius  in  this  island  ;  and 
that  men  shall  never  be  wanting  to  celebrate  true  virtue  and  valour  in  im- 
mortal strains,  to  expose  vice  and  infamous  pleasure,  and  boldly  cenenre 
tyranny  and  oppression.  His  song  ended,  he  precipitates  himself  from  the 
mountain,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  the  river  that  rolls  at  its  foot."  The 
careful  reader  will  see  how  admirably  imagination  has  improved  on  tlie 
original  suggestion,  and  how  the  associative  faculties  have  inwrought  with 
the  tissue  of  the  original  idea  a  splendid,  though  concise  epitome  of  the 
chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the  early  dynasties  of  England,  and  with  what 
exquisite  suggestiveness  he  has  set  in  a  few  phrases  a  history  of  English 
poetry. 

"  There  is  not  another  ode  in  the  English  language,"  says  Matthews, 
"  constructed  like  this, — with  such  power,  such  majesty,  and  such  sweet- 
ness, with  such  proportioned  pauses  and  just  cadences,  with  such  regu- 
lated measures  of  the  verse,  with  such  master  principles  of  the  lyrical  art 
displayed  and  exemplified,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  a  concealment 
of  the  difficulty,  which  is  lost  in  the  softness  and  uninterrupted  flowing  of 
the  lines  in  each  stanza,  with  such  musical  magic  that  every  verse  in  it  in 
succession  dwells  on  the  ear,  and  harmonises  with  that  which  baa  gone 
before."  Southey  calls  this  "  the  most  popular  ode  in  the  English  lan- 
guage," and  even  G.  L.  Oraik,  who  does  not,  like  Mason,  recognise 

"  A  Pindar's  rapture  in  the  fire  of  Gray," 

admits  that  "  the  gorgeous  brocade  of  the  verse  does  not  hide  the  true  Ore 
and  fancy  beneath,  or  even  the  real  elegance  and  taste  which  has  arrayed 
itself  so  ambitiously."  Thomas  Campbell  affirms  that  "  when  we  give  his 
beauties  reperusal  and  attention,  they  kindle  and  multiply  to  the  view. 
The  thread  of  association  that  conducts  to  his  remote  allusions  or  that  con- 
nects his  abrupt  transitions  ceases  then  to  be  invisible.  His  lyrical  pieces 
are  like  paintings  on  glass,  which  must  be  placed  in  a  strong  light  to  give 
out  the  perfect  radiance  of  their  colouring." 

How  grand  this  opening  is — dashing  in  media*  res—how  the  wild, 
abrupt,  unearthly  sounds,  startle  and  arrest!  Indeed,  as  Mason  truly 
remarks : — "  This  abrupt  execration  plunges  the  reader  into  that  sudden, 
fearful  perplexity  which  is  designed  to  predominate  through  the  whole. 
The  irresistible  violence  of  the  prophet's  passions  bean  him  away,  who,  as 
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lie  is  unprepared  by  a  formal  ushering  in.  of  the  speaker,  is  unfortified 
against  the  impressions  of  his  poetical  frenzy,  and  overpowered  by  them, 
as  sudden  thunders  strike  the  deepest."] 

LI. 

"  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  Xing ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 
Though,  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  w  ing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

Interpretative  prose  paraphrasing. 
"  Violent  and  complete  destruction  arrest  thee  in  thy  course,  merciless 
Monarch !  May  disaster  attend  upon  thy  standards,  which,  though  they 
flutter  in  breezes  caused  by  the  flapping  of  the  blood-dyed  pinion  of 
oppressive,  victorious  force,  yet  really  flaunt  before  the  eye  as  an  illusion, 
filling  the  atmosphere  with  unreal  and  worthless  magnificence.  Neither 
head-guard  nor  the  interkint  steel  of  the  breast-plate,  nor  yet  thy  valorous 
deeds,  Despot,  shall  have  power  to  preserve  thine  inmost  spirit  from  the 


(1)  Ruin,  in  its  etymological  sense,  includes  the  idea  of  rushing  with 
violence,  noise,  tumult,  and  speed,  as  well  as  that  of  destruction.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  sort  of  echo  in  these  lines  from  Milton's — 

"  Such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confusion  worse  confounded." — "  Paradise  Lost,'*  ii.,  993-6. 

Ruth  is  an  old  English  word,  signifying  compassion  or  sympathy,  also 
sorrow  and  mourn  fulness,  and  ruthless  means  without  pity,  unmerciful, 
cruel.  The  word  is  connected  with  Rue,  to  mourn,  lament,  repent,  from 
which  also  comes  rueful,  in  the  sense  of  sad.    "  There's  rue  for  you." 

(2)  Banners,  military  standards,  flags,  or  streamers,  as — 

"  Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving." — M Paradise  Lost,'*!.,  545. 

(3)  "  A  perfect  conquest  of  a  country  reduces  all  the  people  to  the  con- 
dition of  subjects."— Sir  John  Davie's  u  Discourse  of  the  State  of  Ireland." 

(4)  Mock,  raise  a  false  appearance  in.    Idle  state,  empty  show. 

(5)  Helm;  morion,  covering  for  the  head,  crested  cap.  Hauberk,  a  tex- 
ture of  steel  ringlets  or  links,  interwoven  so  as  to  form  a  coat  of  mail, 
which  fitted  close  to  the  body,  and  was  so  pliant  as  to  adapt  itself  to  any 
movement  of  the  body.  Mail,  a  mesh  of  network,  with  small  metal 
rings. 

(6)  Virtues,  in  the  old  sense  of  valorous  qualities,  from  Latin  Virtus, 
manliness. 

(7)  "  The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  of  Kings ;  the  descendant  of 
a  hero-race,  ruling  over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time 
immemorial,  was  no  object  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people  or  with  the 
philosophers.    But  a  Tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by 
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To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  !" 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance ; 
"  To  arms  I "  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quiv'ring  lance. 

terrors  of  the  darksome  hours,  from  the  imprecations  of  Wales,  from  the 
retribution  due  to  the  cause  of  the  griefs  of  the  Cyniry."  These  were  the 
words  which  spread  intense  fear  over  the  plumed  grandeur  of  Edward  I., 
while  down  the  precipitous  paths  of  Snowdon's  heath-clad  slope  he  led  his 
numerous  armed  men  round  the  hill  in  a  fatiguing  journey.  The  brave 
Earl  of  Gloucester  halted  appalled  in  silent  affright ;  and  Edward  of  Mor- 
timer putting  his  trembling  spear  in  rest,  exclaimed,— "Advance  to  battle." 

force  or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen  to  gorge 
each  prevailing  passion  of  bis  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle  but 
the  interest  of  his  own  power — such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast 
that  had  broken  into  the  fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  it  was  every 
one's  right  and  duty,  by  any  means  or  with  any  weapon  presently  to 
destroy. **— Arnold?  s  "  History  of  Borne"  A  lordly,  master  ruler,  who  uses 
his  power  oppressively. 

(8)  Cambria,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales ;  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Qymry,  or  Cimbri,  the  name  by  which  the  Welsh  (Cymrraeig)  have  always 
called  themselves. 

(9)  Crested,  plumed,  perhaps  heraldic  ; — from  Latin  crista,  through  the 
Italian  eresta,  a  cockscomb,  a  tuft.  The  heraldic  arm*,  which  noblemen 
bear,  constitute  their  crest.  The  word  is  probably  used  here  figuratively 
for  loftily  courageous. 

(10)  Edward  I.  (son  of  Henry  III.),  born  at  Westminster,  1239,  reigned 
from  1272  to  1307.  The  first  military  operations  of  his  reign  were 
directed  against  the  Welsh,  whose  prince,  Llewellyn,  when  summoned  to 
do  homage  had  contemptuously  refused.  The  contest  thus  begun  was 
waged  with  varying  incidents,  till  Llewellyn  was  slain  at  Llanfair,  1282, 
and  David,  his  brother,  was  barbarously  executed  as  a  traitor,  1288. 
Thereafter  Wales  was  made  a  dependency  of  England,  having  as  prince  the 
heir  to  the  British  throne.    The  massacre  of  the  Bard?  is  a  myth. 

(11)  Snowdon,  a  mountain-range  in  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales, 
stretching  from  near  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conway.  It  was  called  by  the  Welsh  Cragian-eryri,  Eagle's  crag.  The 
district  of  Snowdonia  was  made  a  royal  forest  by  Edward  I.,  but  waa 
disafforested  in  1649. 

(12)  Array.    Troops  set  in  order  of  battle. 

"  A  general  sets  his  army  in  array 
In  vain,  unless  he  fight  and  win  the  day." — Sir  John  Denham. 
(18)  Gilbert  de  Clare,  surnamed  the  red,  son-in-law  to  Edward  I.,  Earl 
of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Marches  of  Wales. 
(14)  Edmond  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigraore,  another  of  the  Lord 
Marciiers,  whose  lands  lay  on  the  borders  of  Wales. 
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QmtSTIONS     REQUIRING    AtfSWJlBS. 

832.  In  the  first  half-yearly 
Tolame  of  the  British  Controversial' 
isi  for  1868,  on  p.  310,  are  two  que- 
ries of  mine,  answers  to  which  have 
not  as  jet  forthcome,  viz.,  that  com- 
prised within  the  first  nine  lines  of 
Number  764,  and  that  within  the 
first  six  lines  of  Number  766.  Will 
any  well-informed  reader  kindly  help 
me  in  this  little  matter  P — O.  D. 

833.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  who  and  what  GtooDWYir  Babmbt 
was  or  is  ?— W.  R. 

834.  I  have  been  told  that  "  the 
abolition  of  property"  was  advo- 
cated by  Plato,  and  that  Aristotle 
had  refuted  his  arguments.  Is  this 
to?— P.N. 

835.  Gould  yon  oblige  by  giving 
•  little  information  about  "  Cary, 
the  Translator  of  Dante?"— B.  S.  W. 

836.  Which  of  the  great  writers 
of  France  inherited  a  fortune  from 
an  ancestor  who  was  a  professional 
conjuror  ? — Hibtobicus. 

837.  Oan  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  British  Controversialist  inform 
me  where  I  can  procure  a  copy  of 
Robert  Fergusons  "Northmen  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland," 
and  at  what  price ;  as  I  understand 
that  the  London  booksellers  have 
returned  their  copies  to  the  author. 
If  some  one  would  kindly  give  Mr. 
R.  Ferguson's  address  or  place  of 
residence  (if  living),  all  difficulty  in 
the  matter  would  be  ended. 

Northman. 

Akbwbbs  to  Questions. 
882.    It  would  be  injudicious,  if 
not  indeed  quite  impossible,  to  de- 


cide ex  oathedrd  in  the  Inquirer  sec- 
tion on  a  subject  so  momentous  as 
that  of  Trinitarianism  v.  Unitarian- 
ism,  in  the  manner  apparently  de- 
sired by  O.  D.  There  are  so  many 
shades  and  grades  alike  of  Uni- 
tarianism  and  of  Trinitarianism  that 
they  may  be  said  to  flow  into  one 
another  like  the  motion  of  a  pen- 
dulum —  being  at  the  extremes 
clearly  and  unambiguously  opposed; 
being  near  the  perpendicular,  little 
if  at  all  marked  from  each  other. 
The  Athana«ian  Creed  gives  Trini- 
tarianism in  its  most  explicit  and 
elaborate  form.  Ancient  Arianism 
is  considerably  different  from  modern 
humanitarsa»im.  Religiously,  the 
sects  of  both  ore  very  numerous; 
perhaps,  philosophically,  they  do 
not  stand  so  far  apart.  Oneness  of 
Nature  and  Essence  lies  at  the  root 
of  both,  but  whether  the  energies  of 
that  Infinite  Oneness  are  manifested 
by  distinct  person*,  or  distinct  forms 
or  modes,  has  been  disputed.  The 
Library  of  Controversy  accumulated 
around  this  question  amounts  to 
thousands  of  volumes.  L.  L. 

832.  Up  till  the  second  century 
doctrinal  and  dogmatical  Christi- 
anity was  unnecessary  and  unthought 
of.  The  practical  life  attracted  the- 
chief  attention.  When  experience 
showed  how  truly  practice  follows 
belief,  Creeds  were  found  to  keep 
faith  right,  in  order  that  life  might 
be  thereby  properly  ruled.  Thus 
the  fixed  faith  of  the  Church  cannot 
be  definitely  settled  by  documents ; 
only  by  inference,  and  in  its  inference 
there  is  always  one  fallacious  ele- 
ment— man  himself,  L.  L.. 
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ARK  THE  MAY  MEETINGS  THE  BEST  AGENCIES 
FOE  PROMOTING  THEIR  OBJECTS  P 


Affirmatito. 


Thi  "May  Meetings"  hare  been 
one  of  the  best  meant  for  uniting 
the  different  lections  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Christian  fellowship, 
love,  and  work  j  and  are  thus  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  and  powerful 
antagonists  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier of  bigotry, — the  great  stumb- 
ling block  to  progress.  This  year 
the  May  meetings  have  been  a  grand 
success,  and  the  warmest  interest 
and  liberality  have  been  shown  by 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, from  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  arrived  in 
the  metropolis  to  attend  them.  Our 
societies,  both  missionary  and  phi- 
lanthropic, on  the  whole,  have  very 
flourishing  reports.  The  influence 
of  these  special  meetings,  or  amal- 
gamation of  meetings,  in  May,  will 
never  in  this  world  be  fully  realized, 
but  it  sufficeth  to  say  that  the  great- 
est interest  is  manifested  throughout 
the  world  ;  in  fact,  they  are  one  of 
the  greatest  demonstrations  for  the 
glory  of  God.— Geoegiub  D.  E. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
distinct  and  definite  answer  to  the 
present  topic  There  are  few  of  the 
advocates  of  the  objects  for  the  pro- 
motion of  which  the  May  meetings 
ar  gathered  together,  who  feel  that 
they  have  already  attained  and  have 
become  altogether  perfect  in  the 
meant  they  employ  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  respective  purposes. 
This,  I  should  suppose,  is  not  the 
point  however  to  which  the  topic 


directs  attention.  It  seems  to  have 
a  sort  of  backward  vision  to  a  recent 
question  about  the  Reform  League, 
and  appears  as  if  it  meant,  "  Ought 
our  May  Meetings  to  be  Abolished, 
be  Dissolved,  and  Vanish?"  To 
this  we  cannot  assent.  The  May 
meetings  are  revolutionary;  they 
want,  as  a  general  rule,  to  work  a 
radical  change,  and  to  bring  about  a 
reform, — but  they  seek  to  do  this  by 
suasion,  quiet  effort,  Christian  kind- 
ness, and  the  gentler  convictions 
which  spring  up  in  the  renewed 
heart,  or  the  endeavour  to  subdue 
sorrow  by  the  hand  of  kindness,  and 
to  overcome  the  misfortunes  of  life 
by  providing  the  means  of  mitiga- 
tion. The  May  meetings  are  agen- 
cies for  showing  the  power  of  Gospel 
charity,  and  are  not  at  all  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  leagues  and  asso- 
ciations which  desire  the  strong 
hand  of  popular  clamour  to  be 
raised  to  accomplish  their  desire. 
The  May  meetings  are  the  outspread 
branches  of  the  visible  Church,  bear- 
ing their  fruits  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations. — H.  R. 

Christian  activity  and  sympathy 
concentrates  and  intensifies  itself 
in  our  May  meetings,  which  might 
be  called  the  parliamentary  season 
of  the  practical  Christianity  of  the 
age.  What  a  power  of  fellowship 
there  is  brought  together  in  our 
May  assemblies !  What  a  fusing  of 
Christian  minds  into  friendship! 
What  an  argument  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church !  Apart  altogether  from 
the    Christian    contributions    for 


charitable  and  religious  purposes 
collected  at  these  gatherings,  I  hold 
that  the  "  communion  of  spirit " 
elicited  and  enjoyed  is  a  mighty 
Christian  blessing  and  privilege. 
To  comfort,  enlighten,  and  streng- 
then one  another  in  holiness  and 
holy  effort,  are  surely  great  things 
and  good  things.  But  the  question 
is  perhaps  too  general  for  a  fairly 
affirmative  reply.  If  the  query  refers 
to  the  general  purpose  and  method 
of  our  May  meetings,  I  am  certainly 
entitled  to  affirm  that  their  general 
adoption  is  proof  enough  that,  so 
far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  they 
do  constitute  the  best  means  of  at- 
taining their  object.  In  regard  to 
the  special  details  of  particular  so- 
cieties, and  so  on,  I  do  not  think 
this  question  could  be  fairly  argued 
in  the  space  usually  allotted  to  con- 
tributions in  this  department;  be- 
sides that,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
select  special  associations  for  such 
criticism.  As  heart-cheering,  soul- 
encouraging,  and  thanks-inspiring 
agencies,  the  May  meetings  have 
been  highly  blessed  to  many  earnest 
souls.— F.  F.  L. 

No  advocacy  of  any  object  can 
be  so  effectively  accomplished  as 
by  concentration  and  continuity. 
Hence  the  power  of  association  has 
become  a  marked  feature  of  our 
age ; — a  feature  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tian effort  in  the  early  times,  though 
now  borrowed  from  them,  and  made 
use  of  against  them  by  the  enemies 
of  the  faith  that  gives  freedom.  The 
Christian  Church  is  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  believers  for  worship, 
counsel,  and  help.  Associations  of 
Christians  have,  time  after  time, 
arisen  to  combat  with  the  errors  or 
the  evils  of  the  age.  With  a  fine 
perception  of  the  power  of  enthu- 
siasm, they  have  almost  unanim- 
ously felt  that,  while  the  earth  was 
assuming  its  renewing  fruitfulness, 
and  while  the  memory  of  the  Easter 
hymn,    "  Christ    hath    arisen,*'    is 
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strong  within  them,  they  should 
meet  for  the  renewal  of  fellowship 
and  effort,  and  sow  in  the  hearts  of 
each  other  renewed  endeavours  after 
fulfilling  the  holy  law  of  love,  and  for 
the  casting  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord  of  their  fulness.  The  May  meet- 
ings have  accomplished  much  good ; 
they  have  brought  together  the 
small  rills  and  the  mighty  rivers, 
together  to  flow  into  an  ocean  of 
charity,  love,  helpfulness,  and  sym- 
pathy. What  can  the  heart  desire 
more  gratifying  than  to  attend  the 
May  meetings? — one  thing  only, — 
the  universal  success  of  their  efforts, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  us  all.— D.  O.  C. 

The  Church  is  missionary,  and 
every  good  cause  feels  that  if  it 
would  take  the  right  course  it  must 
become  missionary  too.  On  this 
account  it  is  that  assemblies  of 
earnest  thinkers  and  workers  have 
become  so  incorporated  with  our 
civil  life.  The  advocacy  of  the  good 
has  always  been  by  teaching  so  as  to 
inform,  exhortation  so  as  to  reform, 
and  by  association  so  as  to  enable 
men  to  conform  to  what  is  right. 
The  May  meetings  unite  all  classes 
in  Christian  effort;  they  produce 
intense  effects  on  the  frequenters. 
This  enthusiasm  is  reproduced  by 
the  reports  circulated  through  the 
press,  and  is  more  powerfully  pro- 
pagated by  the  personal  convictions 
which  the  frequenters  of  them  carry 
into  their  several  circles.  Each 
meeting  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
store  of  special  thought  and  feeling, 
every  speaker  being  a  gatherer  and 
distributor  of  force  and  enforce- 
ment; and  this  power  of  sympathetic 
thoughtfulness  stirs  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  are  there,  who 
hear,  or  who  read.  So  that  out  of 
each  centre  there  goes  forth  a  nota- 
ble Christianizing  agency,  which, 
like  the  rain,  is  caught  up  from  the 
great  reservoirs  and  diffused  through 
all  the    inland   places,    refreshing 
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where  it  pastes,  and  increasing  again 
the  reservoir  whence  it  if.  And 
God  grant  that  a  proper  use  of  the 
May  meetings  in  London  and  the 
provinces  may  enable  them  to  pro- 
mote their  holy  objects.— S.  B. 

Neoatiy*. 

No  more  woeful  evidence  of  Chris- 
tian variance  and  sectarianism  can  be 
than  our  Maj  meetings.  The  early 
Christians  were  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  soul,  and  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon ;  but  now  professing  Christians 
hate  one  another  so  much  that  they 
cannot  even  do  their  charities  in 
peace  and  unity,  in  love  and  con- 
cord, and  the  wars  of  sects  are  im- 
ported into  the  works  of  charity. 
Surely  this  ought  not  to  be  so,  and 
while  it  is,  our  May  meetings  can- 
not be  the  best  agencies  for  pro- 
moting their  professed  objects, — the 
glory  of  Qod  and  the  good  of  man. 
— Jacob. 

When  we  look  at  the  enormous 
number  of  meetings,  breakfasts, 
dinners,  teas,  anniversary  services, 
conferences,  &o.,  that  clamour  for 
attendance  and  subscriptions ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  each  of  these 
has  an  organisation  of  officials  who 
subsist  on  the  funds  as  a  permanent 
burden,  whose  claims  must  first  of 
all  be  attended  to,  we  cannot  avoid 
heaving  a  sigh  for  some  means  of 
economizing  the  charity  of  the  age, 
and  wishing  that  the  Systematic 
Beneficence  Society  would  act  up  to 
its  name,  if  not  its  aim,  and  show 
us  how  the  immense  sums  of  money 
reported  as  collected  at  the  May 
meetings  could  be  disencumbered  of 
three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  cum- 
bersome machinery  of  officialdom, 
and  be  made  truly  available  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  given. 
Formerly  May  could  accommodate 
all  the  charities  which  demanded 
attention;  now  we  have  outgrown 
May  nltogether,  although  every 
ItP'.;)-,  fr»'n  seven,  a.tn.,  to  eleven, 


,m.,  besides  "Midnight  Meetings," 

as  its  charity  to  be  advocated,  and 
we  begin  our  May  meetings  about 
mid-April,  and  can  scarcely  get 
closed  with  them  when  the  longest 
day  has  come.  There  is  a  great  waste 
of  sermonic  oratory,  valuable  time, 
useful  enthusiasm,  and  hard  metallic 
cash  involved  in  all  this ;  but  there 
is  also  a  great  mistake  given  cur- 
rency to  by  it ;  for  Christianity  is 
individual  and  not  associative. 
Corporate  charity  implies  corporate 
responsibility ;  but  Christian  re- 
sponsibility is  individual,  and  con- 
sists of  thou  shalts.—  S.  P. 

The  art  of  talking  is  too  muoh  in 
the  ascendant  at  the  present  time. 
The  May  meetings  encourage  that ; 
and  because  we  know  that  not  every 
one  who  saith,  Lord,  Lord,  but 
those  who  do  the  will  of  the  heavenly 
Father  is  acceptable,  we  think  that 
the  May  meeting  flux  of  speech 
ought  to  be  intermitted. — B.  W.  B. 

"  Salt  is  good,  but  if  the  salt  has 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?"  and  oratory  ia  good,  but 
if  it  has  been  made  a  mere  trick  for 
attraction,  how  can  it  be  useful  or 
utilised?  Talking  is  good,  giving 
is  better,  but  doing  is  best.  Let 
practical  Christianity  take  the  place 
of  talkative  Christianism ;  and  ex- 
cellent action  that  of  eloquent  ora- 
tory, and  listening  to  the  voice  of 
the  poor  and  needy  rather  than  of 
the  powerful  speaker  and  the  greedy 
official,  and  we  shall  have  a  better 
brotherhood  of  men  than  May-talk 
produces.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might;" — do  not  listen  about  it, 
speechify  about  it,  subscribe  to  it, 
petition  for  it,  organise  a  scheme 
about  it,  issue  florid  reports  about 
it.  "Act,  act,  in  the  living 
present,"  then  we  may  dispense 
with  nine- tenths  of  our  May  meet- 
ings.—D.  G.  R. 

That  lords  and  eloquent  clergy 
should  be  so  diligently  sought  out 


as  taking  "touters"  for  our  May 
meetings,  proves  that  we  are  not 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  that  Gospel  which  commands 
Christians  to  study  to  be  quiet  and 
to  do  their  own  business. — M.  F. 

The  association  of  Christianity 
with  bunkum  and  bosh  is  a  great 
evil,  which  the  May  meetings  tends 
much  to  encourage.  "  Telling  "  re- 
ports, almost  as  carefully  got  up 
as  the  prospectuses  of  a  limited 
liability  company  about  to  be  set 
afloat;  "telling  '  speeches  of  in- 
credible windiness  and  inflation; 
" telling"  narratives,  meant  to  il- 
lustrate the  proverb  that  truth  is 
stranger  (though  not  stronger)  than 
fiction ;  "  telling  "  posters  (we  shall 
not  employ  a  prefix),  announcing 
noble,  episcopal,  reverend,  alphabe- 
tised gentlemen,  or  esquired  chair- 
men; "telling"  advertisements  in 
the  leading  (or  misleading,  or  leaden) 
papers  of  the  day;  and  "telling" 
accounts  of  the  meetings  so  held  in 
supplementary  (and  complimentary) 
numbers,  come  out  as  regularly  and 
as' profusely  as  May-blossom,  making 
summer-time  the  harvest-time  of  the 
men  who  must  "  make  their  salaries 
out  of  the  thing,  you  know."  Dawd- 
ling dowdies  listen  to  twaddling 
boobies,  and  get  the  steam  up  to  a 
tremendous  pitch.  Then  the  chink 
of  sovereigns  is  expected,  and  the 
cheques  to  flow  into  the  exchequer, 
to  aid  the  sadly  chequered  state  of 
man.  But  all  these  societies  have 
more  cheque-takers  than  check- 
takers,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
reports  of  the  one  association  ex- 
pressly state  as  facts  what  others 
as  expressly  lead  one  to  doubt.  We 
need  a  thorough  over-hauling  of  our 
conventional  charities,  and  we  would 
propose  a  convention  of  May-meet- 
in  gists,  to  consider  how  best  the 
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May  meetings  may  be  utilised,  or, 
if  need  be,  abolished.  They  have 
increased,  they  are  increasing,  and 
they  ought  to  be  diminished. — 
W.  E. 

I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  sug- 
gest something  better  than  our  May 
meetings  in  London.  To  venture 
on  a  hint, — let  there  be  founded  an  ' 
association  of  practical  philan- 
thropy, similar  to  that  of  the 
British  Association  and  the  Social 
Science  Association.  Let  its  paid 
officials  be  few,  and  its  honorary 
and  honourable  volunteer  officials 
many.  Let  the  leaders  of  the  va- 
rious schemes  for  the  advancement 
of  human  welfare— social,  personal, 
and  religious — plead  before  its  as- 
semblies the  wants  and  woes  they 
propose  to  relieve  or  mitigate,  oppose 
and  suppress.  Let  estimates  of  the 
revenue  required  for  the  several 
purposes  be  carefully  got  up  and 
given  in,  and  let  the  assembled 
delegates  of  this  association,  as  the 
almoners  of  the  nation,  distribute, 
in  such  proportions  as  seems  good 
to  them,  the  sums  intrusted  to  their 
care  by  the  charitable  and  accruing 
from  the  subscriptions  of  its  mem- 
i  bers.  Let  the  reports  of  this  asso- 
!  oiation  be  thoroughly  and  indubit- 
ably honest, — like  the  reports  of 
Parliamentary  commissions ;  and 
let  the  meetings  be  migratory  an- 
nually, so  as  to  stir  and  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  brotherly  love  through- 
out the  land.  Were  this  done  in  a 
properly  responsible  style,  benevo- 
lence would  be  made  more  useful 
and  less  expensive,  and  the  chari- 
table having  some  sense  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  delegates  to  this 
congress,  would  give  more  fully, 
with  less  talk  about  it.  This  is  our 
contribution  to  this  excellent  topic. 
— Baenabas. 
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"  Thi  City -Friends  of  Shak- 
spere,  with  some  account  of  John 
Sadler  and  Richard  Quinev,  drug- 
gist* and  grocers,  of  Buckltrsbury, 
and  their  descendants,*'  is  in  prepa- 
ration by  B.  B.  Orridge,  late  chair- 
man of  the  Library  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  as  a  sort 
of  first  fruit  of  researches  made  in 
the  archives  of  the  City  companies. 
It  appears  that  these  friends  of  the 
Shakspere  family  migrated  from 
Stratford-upon-Avon  about  1600. 

Dr.  Moberly  has  undertaken  to 
edit  "Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  the  late  John  Keble." 

John  James  Tayler,  principal  of 
Manchester  New  College,  author  of 
"  A  Retrospect  of  the  Religions  Life 
of  England,"  &c.,  died  28th  May. 

A  Harleian  society  is  to  be  added 
to  the  publishing  associations  of  the 
country.  Heraldry,  Genealogy,  and 
Family  History  are  to  be  its  speci- 
alities. 

A  Memoir  of  "  Robert  Owen,  the 
Founder  of  Socialism  in  England," 
is  announced  by  A.  J.  Booth,  M.A. 

F.  W.  Newman  will  publish 
••Fragments  on  Logic,"  in  his 
volume  of  "Miscellanies." 

••  A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary 
Biography,"  by  Frederick  Martin, 
is  in  preparation. 

At  length, <c  The  Life,  Letters, and 
Poems  of  A.  H.  Clough"  are  pro- 
mised. 

Two  volumes  by  Professor  Huxley 
are  announced — *•  Lay  Sermons  and 
Addresses,"  and  "  Lectures  on  Ele- 
mentary Geography." 

"An  Introduction  to  Meta- 
physics," by  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby, 
favourably  known  by  his  **  Outlines 
of  Theoretical  Logic,"    and  as    a 


Shaksperian  scholar,  Ac.,  has  been 
published. 

Count  Bismarok  is  about  to  pub* 
lish  a  translation  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Xneii  into  German, 
done  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

A  cheap  edition  of  Goethe's  Werhs 
in  36  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  as  18, 
with  introduction  by  K.  Godeke, 
is  to  be  had  from  Asher  and  Co. 

Rennn's  St.  Paul,  which  extends 
from  his  first  mission,  A.D.  45,  till 
his  arrival  in  Rome,  A.D.  61,  is 
now  out. 

Upwards  of  70,000  vols,  of  Poem* 
by  Jean  Ingelow.  have,  it  is  said, 
been  sold  in  America. 

Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings,  author 
of"  Indian  Religions :  or  the  Results 
of  Bhuddism,"  has  in  the  press  an 
Historical  and  Traditional  work  on 
"TheRosicrucians." 

"  The  Poetical  works  of  the  Wes- 
leys,"  in  12  vols,  are  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  Wesleyan  Book 
Committee. 

M.  Alexis  Pierron,  institutorof 
"  La  M&hode  a  Pierron,"  translator 
of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
editor  of  a  "  Key  to  Homer,"  (La 
Clef  d*Homere)  &c.,  has  issued  the 
first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
••The  Iliad,"  with  introductions  and 
annotations. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
(February— March,  1869)  contain 
an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Victor  Cousin,  the  French  Eclectic, 
by  the  Secretary,  M.  F.  Mignet. 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau  (b.  12th 
June,  1802)  is  engaged  in  extend- 
ing her  Autobiography  y  whiolTmuit 
be  most  interesting,  for  the  press. 


CLEMENT  MANSFIELD  INGLEBY,  MA.,  LLJ)., 

Author  qf  u  Am  Introiuctio*  to  Mttapkyrief*  #e. 

Coicscious  thought  is  the  mystery  of  humanity.  Man  not  only 
feels,  desires,  and  thinks,  but  knows  that  he  does  so.  To  him  ideas 
present  themselves,  and  in  him  they  represent  themselves ;  he  is  the 
conscious  subject  of  thought.  Life  and  organization  unite  in  him, 
as  in  other  objects  of  the  animal  creation,  but  conscious  thought 
exists  in  him  as  a  speciality,  and  constitutes  that  personal  power  of 
thinking  which  is  summed  up  and  expressed  in  the  one  word,  Mind. 
Organization,  life,  and  mind  hare  each  their  phenomena,  their  inter- 
relation?, and  their  laws,  and  supply  us  respectively  with  the  sciences 
of  physiology,  psychology,  and  metaphysics  j  while  the  higher 
truths  which  these  separate  branches  of  knowledge  realize  are 

Fathered  together  into  a  new  combination,  as  philosophy.  Physiology 
etails  the  phenomena,  explains  the  laws,  and  informs  us  regarding 
the  results  of  organized  structure  in  a  living  state;  Psychology 
shows  us  how  the  passive  phenomena  of  sensation  transform  them* 
selves  into  experience,  and  transfigure  themselves  in  thought,  states 
to  us  the  laws  by  which  the  implicit  contents  of  individual  sensa- 
tions coalesce  into  a  unity  of  association  and  become  explicit  as 
ideas,  and  determines  the  conditions  and  the  laws  of  the  thought* 
forces,  whose  instrument  is  the  brain ;  Metaphysic  investigates 
thought  in  its  essence  and  activities,  its  phenomena  and  results, 
processes  and  laws,  as  the  high  and  specific  force  whose  actions, 
interactions,  and  reactions,  constitute  an  ever-varying,  dynamic, 
overruling  organization,  ordering  life,  effective  in  history,  and  th* 
source  and  fountain-springs  of  art,  literature,  and  science :  but 
philosophy,  accepting  all  the  results  to  which  all  these  specific 
investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  existence  lead,  seeks  by  infer- 
ence and  analogy  to  gain,  from  the  facts  which  observation  and 
experience  supply,  a  knowledge  of  man's  relations  to  all  that  exist- 
ence seems  to  imply  and  suggest.  In  the  philosophic  sphere  of 
mental  activity  we  rise  to  the  highest  and  noblest  abstractions  in 
thought,  and  we  strive  to  attain  the  loftiest  and  grandest  generali- 
zations concerning  realities,  to  which  the  soul  can  aspire.  Philoso- 
phy, in  short,  endeavours  to  sum  up  and  represent  in  one  ideal 
the  entire  contents  and  constituents  of  the  real. 

It  is  because  the  reach  of  Philosophy  is  so  high,  and  the  instru- 
ments she  employs  are  so  abstract,  that  most  men  pursue  with 
1869.  0 
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reluctance  the  speculations  to  which  the  invites  them,  or  treat  with 
disdain  the  far-fetched  inferences  she  deduces  from  the  peaks  and 
pinnacles  of  thought.  Philosophy  is  so  recondite  and  so  impractical, 
concerns  itself  so  little  with  our  every-day  life,  and  leads  us  so 
directly  into  the  cloudlands  and  mists  of  the  supra-sensible,  that 
we  cannot  perceive  its  utility,  or  recognise  its  adaptation  to  the 
human  interests  of  the  present  time.  Physics  we  can  comprehend, 
for  among  its  phenomena  we  live  and  act ;  and  out  of  them  we  must 
construe  our  industrial  processes,  and  construct  our  material  com- 
forts. This  is  the  scornful  estimate  of  philosophy  prevalent  in  our 
age,  and  yet  k  is  but  an  issue  of  the  pride  of  ignorance. 

It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  laws  of  force,  as  Statics,  regulate 
and  affect  the  construction  of  lighthouses ;  as  Dynamics,  overrule 
and  operate  upon  motion  and  locomotion,  and  all  the  agencies  by 
which  these  are  produced ;  and  as  Chemistry,  are  presupposed  in 
and  are  effective  upon  the  production  of  "  autumn's  golden  wheat- 
sheaves,"  than  that  the  laws  of  thought  exercise  an  influence,  of  a 
regulative  and  efficient  sort,  on  wages  and  rent,  trade  and  traffic, 
population  and  industry,  taxation  and  government,  art  and  religion, 
nay,  even  on  social  life  and  domestic  customs.  It  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  true  progress,  real  comfort,  and  ultimate  happiness  of 
man,  that  questions  of  pure  metaphysic  should  be  worked  out  in 
their  loftiest  and  most  abstract  form,  as  that  problems  of  pure 
mathematics  should  engage  attention  and  gain  solution,  in  order 
that  industrial  machinery  may  he  improved,  the  cost  of  transit  may 
be  economized,  and  that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  equalized  throughout  the  globe.  Abstract 
science,  mathematic  or  metaphysic,  makes  possible,  originates,  or 
improves,  all  the  practical  processes  of  life,  from  the  making  of  a 
pin  to  the  settlement  of  a  jurisprudence,  and  from  the  calculation 
of  profit  to  the  construction  of  a  creed.  Mathematics  might,  in 
general,  be  regarded  as  the  regulator — however  unconscious  man 
may  be  of  its  legislative  supremacy — of  productive  industry ;  and 
metaphysics,  in  the  same  way,  might  easily  be  proved  to  be  the 
magisterial  sovereign  over  every  species  of  executive  industry  or 
activity. 
^  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  some  men,  priding  themselves  in  their  prac- 
tical impracticality,  contemn  metaphysics  and  despise  philosophy ; 
though,  in  reality,  it  would  be  less  foolish  to  scorn  agriculture  and 
alight  chemistry  because  we  can  buy  bread  ready  made.  This 
ignorant  resting  in  the  things  we  see,  this  short-sighted  wisdom  of 
practical  men,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  study  of  metaphysics  has 
fallen  into  disrepute,  and  why  philosophic  thought  is  paralyzed  by 
neglect,  and  arrested  in  its  progress  by  sneers  and  scoffs.  "  Meta- 
physic "  is  a  word  of  abhorred  sound  in  our  country.  He  who 
pursues  the  study  of  it  does  so  at  his  peril — risks  the  scarcely 
disguised  contempt  of  friends,  the  undisguised  neglect  of  readers, 
the  total  disregard  of  publishers,  and  the  un questionable  emptying 
of  his  purse.    Philosophy  has  become  a  byword,  psychology  is 
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declared  to  be  "  a  delusion  and  a  snare,"  but  metaphysio— oh !  "  in 
the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep "  here  "  opens  wide  j"  blank,  and 
measureless  despair  overhangs  it,  and  threatens  instant  destruction 
to  those  who  enter  that  "  holy  jungle,"  which  is  "  with  danger  and 
with  darkness  compassed  round." 

Milton  does  indeed  make  one  of  the  student  brothers  in  "  Comus," 
with  pedantic  and  poetic  enthusiasm,  exclaim,— 

"How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  !— 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  doll  fools  suppose ; 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute ; 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  neotared  sweets, 
Where  no  rude  surfeit  reigns." 

But  men  are  wiser  now  than  to  delight  themselves  in  threading  the 
labyrinthine  mazes  of  metaphysic.  The  age  is  too  practical  and 
too  enlightened  to  waste  its  intellectual  energies  on  the  insoluble 
problems  of  speculative  philosophers,  and  has  on  its  hands  besides 
speculations  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sort — not  unfrequently  having  their  own  species  of  insolvency 
as  well— to  manage  and  conduct.* 

Despite  of  this  dislike  to,  if  not  inaptitude  for,  metaphysical 
studies,  there  are  thinkers  among  us  so  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  sources  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  convictions,  as  well  as  of  a  correct  knowledge  and 
accurate  following  out  of  the  true  processes  of  thought ;  so  inte- 
rested in  tracing  the  mystery  of  intellection  into  its  inmost  recesses ; 
and  so  expressly  fitted  by  nature  to  observe,  experiment  upon,  and 
describe,  with  the  particularity  of  a  diagnosis,  the  ebb  and  flow, 
the  change  and  recurrence,  the  source  and  course  of  thought  in  its 
evolutions,  that  they  can  resist  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  public  opmion,  which  opposes  their  metaphysical  flights, 
the  popular  disregard  of  the  common  reader,  whose  highest  idea  of 
that  special  power  is  that  of  its  being  a  means  of  enjoyable  recre- 
ation, the  suspiciously  courteous  discourtesy  of  those  friendly 

*  The  idea  in  the  text  is  thus  beautifully  though  sadly  expressed  in  the 
closing  sentences  of  "  An  Introduction  to  Metaphjsio :" — "  In  England 
philosophy  has  no  proper  life,  though  by  virtue  of  its  alliance  with  history 
and  philology  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  physios  and  physiology  on  the 
other,  its  catalepsy  is  not  yet  mortal.  They  whose  faculties  and  leisure 
have  been  devoted  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy  will  have  little  fruition 
from  an  incommunicable  discovery,  or  from  a  success  which  they  can  only 
celebrate  'like  children  sitting  in  the  market-place.'  Nevertheless  the  few 
who,  undismayed  by  the  certainty  of  neglect,  have  made  philosophy  a  life- 
long labour,  and  who,  after  much  groping  in  an  inner  twilight,  shall  at 
length  strike  into  the  path  of  transit  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  will 
assuredly  not  keep  silence,  though  their  words  are  doomed  to  perish 
speedily,  or  to  contend  painfully  and  slowly  with  an  outer  darkness,  far 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  the  tomb."— (P.  206.) 
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advisers  who  admire  their  genius  (as  a  periphrasis  for  ingenuity), 
but  would  like  to  see  it  applied  to  something  practically  useful,  and 
can  even  endure  "  to  pay  the  ooeta  "  demanded  of  them  in  the  case 
of  independent  thought,  v*r$us  accepted  opinion,  rather  than  be 
false  to  their  faith  and  their  nature.  Among  such  men  we  reckon 
C.  M.  Ingleby,  of  whose  life  and  works  we  now  propose,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  admits  and  our  capacity  permits,  to  giro  a  brief 
account  and  estimate. 

Dr.  Ingleby  has  chosen,  as  his  special  field  of  investigation,  the 
border-lands  which  lie  between  sensation  and  thought.  His 
researches  have  led  him  to  perceive  that  the  chief  problems  of 
psychology  and  metaphysio  are  to  be  found  in  the  interspace 
between  the  primary  appulse  on  the  senses  and  the  ultimate 
impulse  of  the  will ;  the  spheres  of  cognition  and  causation  occupy 
the  consciousness,  and  he  has  resolved,  in  order  to  comprehend 
fully  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  the  mind,  to  study  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  senses  and  of  the  understanding,  that  thereby  ne  may 
attain  unto  a  metaphysio  which  shall  reconcile  all  the  possible  oppo- 
sitions of  dialectic,  shall  explain  to  thought  itself  "  all  that  can 
manifest  itself  by  imparting  sensation  to  us,  and  thus  provoking 
intuition  in  us,"  and  that "  aims  to  show  that  Materialism  and  Neces- 
sity are  the  obverse  of  a  medal  which  has  the  eternal  image  and 
superscription  of  spirituality  and  freedom.**  To  a  concise  outline  of 
the  ideas  of  such  a  thinker  we  are  much  mistaken  if  our  readers 
do  not  grm  an  attentive  hearing,  and  a  consideration  which  may 
lead  them  to  closer  conversanoy  with  the  writings  of  which  the 
outcome  is  intended  to  be  an  exposition  and  review  of  the  whole 
course  and  process  of  thought,  both  from  the  side  of  observation 
and  from  the  side  of  the  interior  consciousness. 

The  Inglebys  are  an  old  and  distinguished  family,  giving  their 
name  to,  or  perhaps  rather  getting  it  from,  the  parish  of  Ingleby 
(Arncliffe),  in  Yorkshire,  bat  hiving  off  a  secondary  branch,  which 
took  up  its  residence  in  Derbyshire,  giving  their  name  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Ingleby,  near  Bepton.  Of  this  branch  Joseph  Ingleby,  Esq., 
of  Panton  Hall,  Holywell,  is  the  representative.    Hie  Derby  * ' 


Holywell,  is  the  representative.  Hie  Derbyshire 
Inglebys  had  been  for  four  or  five  generations  closely  connected  with 
the  mining  interest,  and  this  circumstance  doubtlessly  led  in  the 
course  of  time  to  the  removal  of  oneof  their  scions  to  the  head-  quarters 
of  the  industries  connected  with  mines  and  minmg— Birmingham. 
Clement  Ingleby  was  the  son  chosen  to  break  ground  for  the  family 
in  Warwickshire,  and  this  he  did  effectively,  establishing  himself 
speedily  in  the  position  of  the  leading  solicitor  in  Birmingham 
during  the  early  period  of  steam  power  and  its  applications,  canal 
extensions  and  railway  projects,  being  legal  adviser  for  the  boards 
of  several  companies,  having  among  his  clients  many  of  the  landed 
and  industrial  aristocracy,  and  being,  as  a  general  practitioner,  a  con- 
siderable favourite.  He  bad  the  rare  reputation  of  Being  an  honest 
lawyer,  was  generous  and  liberal  in  his  dealings,  and  was  partiem- 
\n\y  esteemed,  and  therefore  frequently  employed  as  an  arbitrator. 
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On  his  death,  in  1859,  he  w as  honoured  by  a  public  funeral — a 
recognition  of  worth  similar  to  that  which  his  fellow-townsmen 
conferred  on  the  Bev.'  John  AngeU  James,  and  Joseph 
Sturge. 

Clement  Mansfield  Ingleby  was  born  29th  October,  2823,  at 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham — that  great  town  which,  lying  near  the 
very  centre  of  England,  is  the  capital  of  the  hardware  manufacture, 
and  is,  as  De  Quineey  affirms,  ana  as  our  own  experience  confirms,  a 
place  in  which  enlightened  tradesmen  abound,  and  in  which  more' 
unaffected  good  sense  and  more  elasticity  and  freshness  of  mind 
are  to  be  found  than  is  common  in  the  provinces.  Burke  could 
indeed  once  justly  call  it  "  the  toy-shop  of  Europe,"  but  now  it  may 
be  more  properly  regarded  as  the  chief  eentre  of  "  what,"  as  Matthew 
Boulton  said,  **  all  the  world  desires  to  have— power.1*  In  practical, 
political,  social,  industrial,  and  religious  effort  it  is  second  to  none 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England.  If  Manchester  was  the 
birthplace  of  M  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League,"  Birmingham  origi- 
nated "  The  Political  Union,"  which  at  least  hastened  the  enfran- 
chisement granted  by  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832.  During  the  youth 
of  C.  M.  Ingleby,  Birmingham  was  the  scene  of  many  agitations, 
and  has  taken  a  part  in  the  bringing  about  of  many  changes  of 
a  most  important  nature  in  the  social,  political,  and  religious  state 
of  the  nation;  and  it  has  itself  undergone  very  considerable 
change ;  especially,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  has  been 
an  active  and  energetic  contributor  to  the  progress  of  thought, 
freedom,  and  liberality. 

The  wife  of  Clement  Inglebv,  Esq.,  solicitor,  and  the  mother  of 
C.  M.  Ingleby,  metaphysician,  logician,  Bhaksperian,  &c.  (who  still, 
we  believe,  survives  in  a  good,  healthy  old  age),  was  Elizabeth, 
eldest  child  of  John  Jukes,  Esq.,  of  Bordesley,  Birmingham,  and 
granddaughter  of  Joseph  Jukes,  the  friend  of  William  Hutton 
"  the  English  Franklin,  and  fellow-sufferer  with  him  in  the  Bir- 
mingham "  church  and  king  M  riots  in  1791.  Her  eldest  brother's 
eon,  Professor  Joseph  Beete  Jukes,  is  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  author  of  the  article  "  Geology  "  in  the  Enoy- 
dopaaia  Britannica,  the  "  Student's  Manual  of  Geology,"  Ac. 

C.  M.  Ingleby's  uncle,  John  Tomlinson  Ingleby,  M.D.,  was  the 
most  successful  midwifery  practitioner  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  professional  treatises  which  held  a 
high  place  in  the  literature  of  the  healing  art. 

Not  being  on  the  foundation,  as  the  son  of  a  native  of  Birmingham 
or  of  the  parishes  touching  upon  oradjacent  to  the  same,  C.  M.  Ingleby 
had  not  the  right  to  receive  instruction  in  the  free  grammar  school 
of  King  Edward  VI.,  established  in  Birmingham  for  the  education, 
institution,  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar; 
and  besides,  during  his  boyhood,  the  school  was  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition, being  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  devising  a  plan  for  its 
greater  efficiency  and  usefulness.    His  upbringing  was  therefore 
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entrusted  to  private  tutors.    Under  these  agenoies  he  acquired  a 
fair  education  in  history,  letters,  and  the  branches  of  learning  in 
connection  with  commerce,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  writing,  and 
French,— for  these   were  moat    in   demand;   but  in  the  higher 
scholarship  which  is  indispensable  in  professional  life,  he  had  been 
much,  if  not  shamefully  neglected.    About  1841,  the  necessity  of 
classical  training  to  enable  him  to  take  proper  advantage  of  a  uni- 
versity education  became  strongly  felt,  ana  he  was  placed  as  a  private 
pupil  under  two  of  the  assistant  masters  of  King  Edward's  school, 
then  under  the  magistracy  of  Dr.  James  Prince  Lee,  now  Bishop  of 
Manchester.    He  here  shared  in  the  studies  and  sports  of  the  voung 
gentlemen  who  boarded  with  the  masters,  and  who,  like  himself, 
were  being  prepared  specially  for  the  universities.    He  laboured 
assiduously,  ana  studied  with  care — making  up  lee- way  quickly  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  classics  usually  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  collegiate  residence.    In  1843  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  Dr.  William  Whewell  was  then  master.    Here 
he  read  classics,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics,  and  in  1847  gradu- 
ated B.A.  as  a  Senior  Optime,  a  position  which  did  not  adequately 
represent  his  reading.    He  still  pursues  with  interest  the  progress 
of  thought  and  discovery  in  mathematics,  being,  or  having  been,  a 
contributor  to   The  Educational  Times,  on  mathematical  topics, 
as  well  as  to   The  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  Messenger  of 
Mathematics.    He  has  also  furnished  to  the  "Transactions  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science"  a  paper  on 
"  Arithmetical  Division,"  containing  several  ingenious  views,  and  is 
now  a  Fellow  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  on  the  Council 
of  which  he  had  a  seat.    In  classics  his  repute  was  good,  and  he 
evenyet  delights  to  while  away  a  little  leisure  in  the  company  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  having  a  peculiar  knack,  it  is  said, 
of  throwing  off  graceful  and  flowing  translations  of  choice  portions 
of  the  classical  writers,  particularly  the  poets.    Metaphysics  he  had 
learned  to  love  in  his  youth  by  the  perusal  of  Butler's  M  Analogy," 
which  he  read  with  eagerness,  but  with  such  dissatisfaction  with 
the  argument  employed  as  to  doubt  the  power  of  philosophy  to 
allay  the  scepticism  to  which  it  offered  to  reply.    He  read  the 
letters  which  Butler  wrote  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  with  an  appreciation  of  their  acumen,  but  hesi- 
tation as  to  their  conclusiveness ;  and  this  led  him  to  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Boylean  Lectures  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  which  con- 
tain the  celebrated  a  priori  argument  which  that  early  and  dis- 
tinguished Newtonian  gave  forth  as  "A  Demonstration  of  the 
Bemg  and  Attributes  of  God,"  against  the  reasoning  employed 
by  Spinoza  and  Hobbes.    But  C.  M.  Ingleby,  not  regarding  the 
work  as  being  what  Bishop  Hoadley  averred  it  was—"  one  regular 
building  erected  upon  an  immoveable  foundation,  and  rising  up  from 
one  stage  to  another  with  equal  strength  and  dignity,  — deter- 
mined on  testing  the  matter  for  himself  more  thoroughly,  and  for 
this  purpose  re- wrote  the  whole  argument  with  textual  care  as  to 
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the  precise  meaning  and  import  of  the  phraseology  in  passing  from 
proposition  to  proposition,  and  found,  as  his  result,  that  the  cele- 
brated demonstration,  however  imposing  in  its  synthetic  unity,  could 
not  bear  the  searching  tests  of  the  watchful  analyst.  Passing  next 
to  the  investigation  of  the  argument  <fc  posteriori,  he  studied 
Paley's  "Natural  Theology,"  and  this  in  its  own  form,  he,  in  his 
opinion,  found  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory.  Pleased  with  the  excite- 
ment of  these  metaphysical  sallies  rather  than  delighted  with  their 
results,  he  was  prepared,  when  he  had  to  read  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity, to  derive  enjoyment  from  the  perusal  of  the  authors'  "  set," 
if  he  did  not  find  instruction  in  them.  This  appreciative  foretaste 
of  the  exquisite  gratification  to  be  gained  from  the  exercise  of  the 
critical  faculties  of  the  intellect,  inclined  him  to  devote  himself  with 
assiduity  to  his  metaphysical  studies,  and  this  specific  energy  of  his 
mind  was  still  farther  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  stir  occasioned 
in  the  philosophic  world  by  the  issue,  in  1846,  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  "Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Beid,"  and  the 
interest  excited  in  the  Universities  regarding  the  reputed"  thorough- 

foing  "  beauty,  harmony,  and  completeness  given  to  logical  science 
y  one  who  had  "  at  length  arisen — able  to  recognise  and;  complete 
the  plan  of  the  might  v  builder,  Aristotle — to  lay  the  topstone  on 
that  fabric,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  by  the  master  hand  of  the  Stagy  rite." 

Under  these  influences — and  with  perhaps  just  a  little  bit  of  that 
pride  of  youth  which  inclines  the  student  mind  to  set  authority  at 
nought,  C.  M.  Ingleby  became  an  eager  Hamilton i an,  a  disciple  of 
that  Hamilton  who  had  expended  a  lengthy  Edinburgh  Review 
article  in  criticism,  if  not  quite  in  condemnation  of  certain  academ- 
ical opinions  entertained  and  published  by  "  the  Master  of  Trinity." 
This  Jove  of  the  Hamiltonian  metaphysio  has  coloured  much  of 
Ingleby 's  after-thoughts,  and  influenced  him  not  a  little  both  in  his 
efforts,  and  in  the  direction  his  studies  have  taken.  Chiefly,  it  set 
him  to  re- study  Aristotle  with  critical  care  and  philosophic  relish,  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  Kantian  criticism,  in  which  such  a 
pertinent  and  important  distinction  is  drawn  and  demonstrated 
between  reason  as  static  and  formal,  and  reasoning  as  fluent  through 
these  forms,  with  its  dynamic  power  increased  and  directed  by  the 
concentration  of  the  synthetic  principles  of  the  understanding 
in  cognition  and  reflection.  Perhaps,  however,  though  impressed 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  more  nearly  to  the  inner  springs  of  con* 
sciousness,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Whewell  has  been  an 
efficient  agent  in  making  C.  M.  Ingleby  so  thoroughly,  as  he  is,  an 
experimental  psychologist  and  an  inductive  metaphysician.  To  see 
and  know,  to  live  in  the  presence  of,  and  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  author  of  the  "Novum  Organum  Renovatum"  was  to  be 
affected  by  an  intellectual  force  whose  influence  was  irresistible. 
For  good  sense,  indefatigable  industry,  honesty  of  purpose,  diver* 
sity  of  talent,  and  independence  of  thought,  no  master  could  be 
compared  to  Dr.  Whewell,  and  we  know,  from  the  accredited 
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writings  of  Dr.  Ingleby,  that  be  "  lored  the  man,"  a*  Ben  Jonson 
did  Shakspere,  "on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  at  any." 

It  is  an  incident  worth  notice,  and  interesting,  that  the  Senior 
Dean  of  Trinity,  in  selecting  declamants  in  English,  brought  to- 
gether in  contest  the  since  justly  favourite  sacred  poet,  Edward 
H.  Bickersteth,  now  vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hampetead,  and 
author  of  "Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever;"  a  poem  in  twelve 
books,  whose  epic  verse  comes  nearer  to  rivalry  with  that  of  Milton 
than  any  other  writer  of  our  day ;  John  MacGregor,  of  Bob  Boy 
Canoe  celebrity ;  and  Clement  M.  Ingleby,  who  recited  their  decla- 
mations in  the  order  stated,  and  who,  we  have  been  informed,  stood 
very  closely  in  merit.  Ingleby  declaimed  on  "  The  Crusades,"  but 
MacGregor  gained  the  prise.  C.  M.  Ingleby  passed  M.A.  in  1860, 
having  passed  with  credit  his  college  and  Tripos  examinations. 

As  he  had  studied  for  the  legal  profession,  C.  M.  Ingleby  com- 
menced practice  in  Birmingham  along  with  his  father,  and  dulv 
performed  his  share  of  endeavour  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  their 
clients  with  acceptance  and  favour.  In  1850  he  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Oakes,  Esq ,  who  was  not  only  the 
oldest  magistrate,  but  also  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Gravesend.  On 
settling  down  to  professional  life,  snd  feeling  that  there  was  scope 
for  effort,  in  Birmingham,  in  the  furtherance  of  many  agencies  by 
which,  it  might  be  hoped,  the  town  would  be  improved,  by  being 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  age,  C.  M.  Ingleby  began  to 
interest  himself  in  the  various  schemes  of  usefulness  in  operation 
in  the  town,  and  quickly  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  activity  of 
mind  and  earnest  application  of  thought  to  the  duties  which  arose 
in  the  varying  circumstances  of  such  associated  labours.  As  a 
master  of  clear  and  eloquent  speech,  methodical  thought  and 
scholarly  training,  his  opinions  had  weight  and  influence,  and  his 
aealous  devotion  to  whatever  he  undertook,  heightened  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  young  philosophic  lawyer,  who  was  so  willing  to 
impart  aid,  counsel,  and  encouragement  to  all  who  had  recourse  to 
him. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  took  the  first  step  towards  en- 
rolling his  name  among  "  Modern  Metaphysicians."  M.  Antoine, 
C.  G.  Jobert,  a  French  geologist  and  metaphysician,  and  a  fair 
writer  on  both  topics,  had,  under  the  influence  of  the  publication  of 
the  Philosophical  Essays  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  France,  com- 
posed a  tractate  "  On  Ideas,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  oppose 
the  Hamiltonian  views,  and  to  defend  the  philosophy  of  the  poly- 
technic school.  To  this  work  C.  M.  Ingleby  wrote  a  rejoinder,  which 
won  for  him  a  highly  complimentary  note  from  the  eminent  anther 
of  "  The  Discussions  in  Philosophy,"  whose  able  notes  on  Beid 
had  strongly  excited  Ingleby's  admiration.  On  20th  February, 
I860,  Sir  William  Hamilton  wrote,  "  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  find  that  my  views  have  obtained  so  acute  a  defender,  while  it 
affords  me  an  additional  confidence  in  their  correctness  that  they 
should  not  have  disapproved  themselves  to  one  bo  capable  of  die- 
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criminatiDg  truth  from  error.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  he 
more  cogent  than  your  refutation  of  M.  Jobert,  and  I  trust  we  may 
look  forward  to  more  important  contributions  from  a  thinker  of  so 
much  philosophical  and  literary  talent."  M.  Jobert  a  short  time 
afterwards,  in  a  note  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Are  Sounds  Pure 
Sensations  P"  replied  to  Ingleby's  objections,  and  the  controversy 
thereafter  lapsed — not,  however,  without  leaving  an  impression, 
even  in  the  France  of  Cousin's  time,  that  a  noticeable  writer  had 
emerged  from  the  Hamiltonian  school  of  thinkers. 

To  his  small  work,  which  was  entitled  "  Remarks  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Notes  on  Dr.  Beid's  Works,"  the  author  refers,  in  the 
following  terms,  in  a  dedication  to  the  Professor  of  Logic  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  next  of  his  publications  known  to  us — a  pamphlet 
which  not  only  attracted  attention  in  England,  but  also  received 
notice  in  America,  entitled  "  The  Stereoscope  considered  in  Belation 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Binocular  Vision,  being  an  attempt  "to 
sketch  out  such  modifications  of  the  theory  of  doable  vision  as 
appear  to  me  to  be  entailed  in  the  rational*  of  the  stereo- 
scope :M — "  The  corroboration  thus  indirectly  afforded  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  your  philosophy  of  perception  will,  I  doubt  not,  persuade 
Sou  rather  to  forgive  than  to  weigh  any  faults  into  which  I  may 
ave  fallen  in  the  treatment  of  so  difficult  a  subject.  To  the 
kind  encouragement  which  you  from  your  high  philosophical  emi- 
nence gave  to  my  remarks  upon  your  celebrated  notes,  and  your 
expressed  conviction  that  I  thereby  successfully  vindicated  your 
philosophy  from  the  assaults  of  a  literary  opponent,  is  mainly  due 
the  confidence  which  has  induced  me  to  give  the  following  essay 
publicity." 

This  able  and  concisely  written  treatise  will  amply  illustrate 
what  we  have  already  called  Ingleby's  distinctive  speciality,  that 
of  being  an  inductive  psychologist  and  metaphysician. 

The  stereoscope  was  first  suggested  by  Professor  Wheatstone  in 
1838,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  binocular  vision, 
and  in  1849  was,  owing  to  the  invention  of  the  lenticular  stereoscope 
by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  made  a  source  of  practical  joy  to  many  house- 
holds, as  well  as  a  serviceable  agent  in  explaining  the  principles  of 
physical  and  theoretical  optics.  But  Ingleby  saw  in  it  a  higher 
and  more  recondite  utility.  He  perceived  in  this  scientific  semi- 
toy  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  test  of  experiment  the  antagonism 
of  Samuel  Bailey  and  J.  S.  Mill,  to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  of 
Ferrier,  which  was  mainly  founded  on  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  sense  of  sight,  and  saw  in  it  an  instrument  for  deciding 
the  problem  raised  by  psychologists  regarding  the  primary  and 
secondary  properties  of  matter.  Physiology  only  concerns  itself  with 
the  eye — its  structure,  processes,  and  laws.  "  To  paBS  beyond  the 
mere  analysis  of  the  organ  of  sight,  and  to  take  a  first  step  in  the 
theory  of  vision,  the  acuteness  of  the  metaphysician  is  called  into 
operation.  To  the  research  of  a  Hunter  must  be  added  the  ana- 
logical faculty  of  an  Oken;  to  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  a 
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Hartley  or  a  Gall  mast  be  added  the  discriminating  penetration  of 
a  Coleridge  or  a  Hamilton."  In  this  use  of  the  stereoscope  as  an 
instrument  of  exact  experiment,  under  certain  conditions,  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  psychology  and  metaphysic,  he  arrived  at  the 
following  considerations  as  his  results : — 

M  A  review  of  the  application  of  the  stereoscope  gives  us  hut  one  alter- 
native as  to  the  reality  of  external  objects. 

"  1.  Either  there  exist  in  the  universe  objects  of  three  dimensions,  of  par- 
ticular configurations,  and  in  particular  positions  (secondary  qualities 
being  now  by  all  intelligent  men  treated  as  subjective),  from  which  light 
is  reflected  to  the  eye,  whereof  phantoms  are  produced  which,  in  the  nor- 
mal state  of  a  healthy  subject,  mathematically  correspond  in  sise,  shape, 
and  position  with  the  real  objects.    Or, — 

M  2.  Nothing  that  has  size,  shape,  or  position  exists  out  of  mind,  but  that 
the  universe  consists  of  an  extra-organio  energy,  whose  immediate  effect 
on  the  organism,  as  extended,  configured,  or  posited,  is  the  object  of  per- 
ception. .  .  .  Iu  both  these  hypotheses  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  is  taken  for  granted,  so  that,  whichever  is 
ultimately  decided  for,  there  is  no  danger  of  merging  matter  in  the  general 
consciousness,  and  thus  falling  into  the  dogmatic  idealism  of  Berkeley, 
Fichte,  or  Hegel." 

"  The  mind  and  the  double  organ  of  sight  have  a  power  of  creating  all 
kinds  of  possible  configurations  of  three  dimensions,  and  that,  where  the 
experience  of  the  so-called  physical  world  ceases,  the  mind  yet  can  from 
within  establish,  through  the  optic  nerves,  an  ideal  experience  embracing 
erery  possible  form,  whether  found  in  the  material  universe  or  not.  .  . 
Beason  as  we  will,  we  are  constantly  met  by  the  audacious  fact,  that  what 
we  dignify  with  the  name  of  objects  are  nothing  but  phantoms  ;  and  this 
incontrovertible  fact  is  not  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  the  supposition 
that  there  are  real  objects  of  three  dimensions  in  space ;  for  after  all,  the 
objeot  is  not  the  phantom,  though  it  be  the  indirect  cause  of  it.  ... 
The  adjusting  power  of  the  organ  of  sight,  which  may  now  be  exalted  into 
a  stereoscopic  sense  distinct  from  mere  vision,  reveals  to  us,  in  strictly 
subjective  form,  primary  properties ;  but  so  far  as  this  new  sense  is  con- 
cerned, these  primary  properties  are  but  properties  of  a  phantom.  By 
means  of  the  touch  and  the  muscular  sense,  the  secundo-primary  proper- 
ties of  matter  are  brought  into  play,  and  nothing  else.  By  means  of  the 
single  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  nose,  the  secondary  properties  of  matter  are 
disclosed.  We  are,  then,  in  this  position,  viz.,  that  shape,  size,  and  dis- 
tance are  evidenced  by  one  sense  only,  and  by  that  sense  are  announced  as 
the  properties  of  a  phantom.  It  remains,  then,  to  determine  whether, 
from  any  of  the  other  functions  of  our  organism,  we  can  derive  any  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  extra-organio  energy  which  affects  them  has  any 
property  in  common  with  the  phantoms  created  by  the  organ  of  sight. 
The  reply  to  this  question  being  one  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
phenomena  of  vision,  lies,  of  course,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay. 

"  But  the  fact  that  there  is  an  external  universe  remains  unshaken.  To 
this  universe,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  in  conception 
any  properties  except  those  denominated  secundo-primary.  The  existence 
of  a  somewhat  that  resists  our  organism,  and  as  such  is  independent  of  it, 
is  manifested  to  us  by  the  consciousness  that  accompanies  perception. 
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We  are  conscious  tbat  the  change  in  our  organism  is  no  self-resolution, 
bat  a  disturbance  from  without.  The  same  faculty  which  tells  us  that  any 
organ  is  affected  tells  us  also  that  it  is  affected  by  something  distinct  from 
itself.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  means  of  this  disturbance  from  without  that 
we  hare  any  self-consoiousnefs  at  all.  Self-consciousness,  as  Kant  has  in- 
controrertibly  shown,  is  a  mere  rapport.  If  the  resisting  or  disturbing 
somewhat  were  annihilated,  man's  self-consciousnef  s  would  vanish  also. 
Mutual  relation  between  the  soul  and  the  universe  is  the  life  of  the  man ; 
and  our  very  self-consciousness  is  the  best  evidence  we  can  hare  that  we 
are  not  alone  with  the  Creator,  but  that  along  with  the  me  and  the  thou 
there  must  also  be  an  it" 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  schemes  for  the  popularization  of  the 
education  of  self-culture  was  the  institution  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute.  It  sought  to  combine  in  one  many  or  the 
chief  features  of  mechanics'  institutes,  people's  colleges,  schools  of 
art  and  industrial  science,  museums,  and  evening  classes.  It  was 
projected  to  consist  of  (1)  a  literary  branch — libraries,  reading- 
rooms,  and  courses  of  lectures  ;  (2)  an  industrial  museum  and  fine 
arts  gallery,  with  records  of  mining  and  manufactures,  and  lectures 
in  exposition  of  their  processes  and  progress ;  (3)  an  educational 
department,  in  which  distinct  courses  of  instruction  should  be  pur- 
sued in  classes  of  a  popular  nature,  but  of  a  strictly  scholarly  cha- 
racter; (4)  a  public  meeting  and  discussion  section,  in  which 
original  communications  and  suggestions  could  be  read  and  con- 
sidered, and  the  common  sense  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  topics 
of  the  times  with  thoughtfulness  and  sympathy.  It  was  believed 
that  by  such  an  institute  the  general  culture  would  be  largely 
improved ;  a  knowledge  of  practical  science  would  be  increased, 
and  industrial  education  would  improve  the  handicraftsman,  while 
the  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  one  general  scheme  for  the  dif- 
fusion and  encouragement  of  intelligence  and  thoroughness  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
masses  in  the  town. 

In  these  hopes  C.  M.  Ingleby  shared,  and  in  this  scheme  he  con- 
curred, and  he  bore  a  part  in  the  labours  by  which  the  plan  was 
advocated,  inaugurated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  consummated. 
The  Institute  in  a  preliminary  form  was  set  on  foot,  while  prepara- 
tions for  giving  it  a  local  habitation  were  in  progress.  The  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  building  in  which  it  was  to  be  housed  was  laid 
by  his  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  amid  great  demonstra- 
tions of  interest  and  joy,  22nd  Nor.,  1855.  On  its  formation 
within  the  premises  provided  for  it,  C.  M.  Ingleby  accepted  the 
duty,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Charles  Badham,  Greek  scholar,  Platonist, 
and  Shaksperian,  of  giving  class  instruction  in  logio  and  metaphysics 
in  the  industrial  department  of  the  Institute.  We  have  been  in- 
formed, on  good  authority,  that  by  some  inadvertence  the  inaugural 
lecture  with  which  0.  M.  Ingleby  was  to  open  his  course  on  Logic, 
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the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  connection  between  logic  and  meta- 
physics/' was'  advertised  for  the  same  evening  as  that  on  which 
Be  v.  C.  Badham,  D.D.,  then  head-master  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Edgbaston  Proprietary  School  (now  Professor  of  Classics  and  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University,  as  successor  to  the  late  John  Wooley, 
D.C.L.),  was  to  open  the  English  class  with  a  "  Lecture  on  Shak- 
spere."  Unable  to  alter  the  night  of  lecture  without  inconvenience 
to  others,  and  Dr.  Badham  haying  the  prior  right  to  the  theatre  of 
the  Institute,  Ingleby  was  compelled  to  change  the  place  of  his 
meeting  to  the  lecture-room  or  King  Edward's  School,  kindly 
gran  tea  to  him  for  the  occasion.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  a 
large  audience  attended  the  lecture  on  logic  and  metaphysics, 
while  (though  Lord  Hatherton  was  president)  a  small  if  select 
audience  attended  the  prelection  of  the  reverend  and  scholarly 
expositor  of  Shakspere,  whose  Oxford  essay  on  the  text  of  that 
poet  has  since  won  him  much  consideration  among  the  students  of 
the  dramatist. 

The  class  for  the  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  fairly 
attended,  and  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  course  of  thought 
employed.  Ingleby  did  not  follow  the  usual  old-fashioned  Aldrich- 
Kett-and-Whately  diffusive  style  of  teaching.  He  brought  before 
his  students  the  newest  thought  of  the  time,  and  even  procured 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton  an  outline  of  his  unpublished  improve- 
ments of  logic,  in  addition  to  that  which  the  works  of  William 
Thomson  (now  Archbishop  of  York)  and  T.  S.  Baynes  (now  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  English  Literature  in  St.  Andrews  University) 
contained.  His  earnestness  excited  the  earnestness  of  his  students. 
His  style  was  clear,  methodical,  and  forcible ;  the  proficiency  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  was  shown  in  his  mastery  of  details  and 
his  familiarity  with  principles,  as  well  as  in  the  concise  and  precise 
sentences  which  he  dictated  to  his  class  as  the  main  ana  chief 
matters  to  be  noticed  in  logical  study.  His  class  preferred  a 
request  that  he  should  print  for  their  use  and  benefit  a  few  of  the 
more  important  of  those  statements  of  principles  and  of  formula  with, 
which  he  was,  after  the  manner  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  the 
habit  of  furnishing  them  by  dictation.  This  led  him  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  publishing  a  work  designed  to  form  the  basis  of 
class  instruction,  and  likely  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  and  an  interest  in  the  modern  developments  of  logical  science. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Logic,  founded 
on  the  New  Analytic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  issued  in  1856, 
and  designed  as  a  text-book  in  schools  and  colleges. 

"  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  treatise  are  (1)  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
tension and  intension;  (2)  the  quantification  of  the  predraatei  (8)  the 
solution  of  opposed  proposition* ;  (4)  the  reduction  of  the  thirty-six  moods 
in  each  figure  to  nine  essential  moods ;  (5)  the  evolution  of  all  additional 
moods  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  sign  of  partial  quantity  on  the  on* 
hand,  and  by  the  ultra-total  quantification  of  the  middle  term  on  the  other  ; 
and  (6)  the  doctrine  of  induction.    The  treatise  is  likewise  characterised 
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by  the  exclusion  therefrom  of  the  doctrine  of  models  and  of  euthymemes 
and  sorites." 

We  call,  with  slight  rearrangement  to  suit  oar  expository  epitome, 
the  folk)  wing  extracts  from  this  able  though  smaT 


w  i  small  work,  as  likely  to 
be  interesting  and  improving  to  the  reader,  and  as  explanatory 
er  suggestive  of  the  groundwork  of  the  author's  system  of  logical 
iiisti  uctionr— 

"Theoretical  logic  is  the  toienoe  of  the  laws  of  thought.  Thomght  is 
conversant  with — 1,  conception ;  2,  judgment;  3,  reasoning;  4,  science. 
The  mind,  in  performing  the  act  of  conception,  forma  a  concept  of  every 
object  of  thought.  Conception  is  the  process,  the  concept  it  the  product. 
A  concept  is  the  cognition  or  idea  of  the  general  attribute  or  attributes  m 
which  a  plurality  of  objects  coincide  (BamUkm)-  This  process  of  conoep» 
tion  obviously  involves  the  perception  of  a  number  of  objects  ■their  com- 
parison, the  recognition  of  their  points  of  similarity,  and  their  subjective 
union  by  this  common  attribute  (Baynss).  A  ooaoept  can  afford  only  a 
partial  knowledge,  and  has  only  a  relative  existence.  It  can  only  afford  a 
partial  knowledge,  since  it  embraces  some  only  of  the  many  marks  by  which 
an  object  is  known.  It  has  only  a  relative  existence,  since  this  knowledge 
is  not  gi?en  absolutely,  but  only  in  connection  with  some  one  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  concept  is  related.  (For  a  notion  though  potentially  appli- 
cable to  all  the  objects  which  it  contains,  can  only  be  truly  known  on  occa- 
sion of  its  being  actually  applied  to  some  one  of  these  objects.  This  is 
at  once  the  test  and  the  evidence  of  its  relative  character  j  and  this  bain* 
its  charcter,  it  is  obviously  altogether  dependent  on  the  objects  from  which 
it  is  formed.)  A  concept  has  Urns  in  its  totality  a  purely  subjective  exist* 
enoe  destitute  of  any  objective  reality.  Being  what  it  is,  namely,  aa  ideal 
whole,  subsisting  only  bv  relation  to  the  objects  whose  resembling  parts  it 
embraces,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  it  has  no  independent  existence,  it  can  eon* 
vey  to  us  no  independent  knowledge ;  and  that  if  we  destroy  the  objects, 
we  destroy  the  resembling  attributes  in  each ;  and  destroying  the  resem- 
bling parts,  we  annihilate  the  whole  which  they  together  constituted 
(namely,  the  concept).  As,  however,  a  concept  has  only  a  subjective  beings 
existence  and  knowledge  are  here  identity.  If  no  qualities  be  discriminated 
in  objects  ss  similar,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  concept,  that  is,  no  concept 
exists.  If  we  cannot  say  that  it  does  or  does  not  belong  to  any  concept, 
we  do  not  understand  or  comprehend  it.  We  think  an  object,  that  is,  re- 
cognise it  to  be  what  it  is,  only  as  we  think  it  under  some  concept* 
Accordingly,  a  concept  may  either  refer  to  an  individual  or  to  a  species 
(that  is,  a  class  comprehending  several  individuals),  or  to  a  genus  (that  is, 
a  class  comprehending  several  species),  or  to  higher  olasses. 

"  Judgment  is  the  act  of  referring  one  concept  to  another.  The  result  of 
such  action  put  into  words  is  a  sentence  expressing  the  relation  between 
two  concepts.  The  concepts  in  such  a  sentence  are  called  the  terms,  and 
the  sentence  itself  is  called  the  proposition.  Concepts  being  thus  formed, 
the  great  pro-requisite  of  logic  is,  that  they  shall  be  expressed  in  language. 
In  every  part  of  logic  grammar  is  called  upon  to  express  everything  that  is 
contained  in  thought,  whether  impliedly  or  not.  The  triumph  of  language 
is  the  expression  of  a  perfect  analysis  of  thought.  Concepts  considered 
through  the  medium  of  a  name  are  called  terms. 

"  A  proposition  is  an  expression  (indicating)  tliat  two  notions  or  concepts 
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can  or  cwmot  be  reconciled  (Thomson).  For  all  purposes  of  logic  a  propo- 
sition may  be  considered  as  simple,  and  as  such  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
expression  of  our  judgment,  that  two  notions  or  concepts  do  or  do  not 
•cree.  It  accordingly  consists  of  two  terms,  and  a  sign  of  relation  «t  or  art, 
which  is  called  the  oopula.  The  one  notion  being  affirmed  (or  denied)  of 
the  other,  the  leading  term  of  which  the  other  is  affirmed  (or  denied)  is 
called  the  subject ;  and  the  other  term  so  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  the  subject 
is  called  the  predicate.  Of  the  subjeot  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  it  stand  for 
a  class  (and  not  for  an  individual)  we  may  affirm  the  predicate  of  some  in- 
definite part  of  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  stand  for  a  class  or 
an  indmdual,  we  may  affirm  the  predicate  of  all  the  subjeot.  The  subject, 
then,  has  always  a  quantity  definite  or  indefinite,  and  for  all  purposes  of 
logic  this  quantity  must  be  distinctly  expressed  in  words,  and  in  such  ease 
the  subject  is  said  to  be  quantified. 

"Reasoning  is  concerned  with  the  relation  that  subsists  between  two 
propositions.  The  two  being  compared,  the  result  is  the  (feneration  of  a 
third  proposition.  In  certain  oases  an  inference  expressed  in  words  is 
called  a  simple  illation  ;  in  other  cases,  a  syllogism.  A  system  of  such  illa- 
tions and  syllogisms,  concatenated  according  to  the  laws  of  logical  progres- 
sion, is  called  an  organon.  An  organon  may  be  either  for  the  discovery  of 
truth  or  for  imparting  it  to  others.  Logic  is  not  concerned  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  language,  or  in  any  way  with  the  means  of  expressing  what  is 
thought  Language  expresses  [or  should,  though  it  scarcely  ever  does,  ex- 
press] all  that  is  thought.  Logic  is  the  instrument  of  which  language  is  the 
material  and  philosophy  the  result.  As  the  pre-requisite  of  philosophy 
is  logic,  so  the  pre-requisite  of  logic  is  language.  Logic  abhors  an  ellipsis. 
When  an  ellipsis  is  presented  to  logic,  logic  demands  whether  the  ellipsis  is 
an  ellipsis  of  thought,  or  of  language  merely ;  whether  there  is  in  point  of 
fact  an  uncertainty  in  thought  which  language  has  faithfully  expressed,  or 
whether  the  thought  is  simple,  sure,  clear,  and  language  has  introduced  the 
ellipsis  as  an  idiom  merely.  If  the  thought  is  uncertain,  logic  applies 
itself  to  deal  with  the  ellipsis  which  is  the  faithful  exponent  of  that 
thought ;  but  it  may  obb'ge  language  to  eliminate  the  ellipsis  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  and  precision.  If,  however,  the  ellipsis  is  one  of  language 
merely,  the  thought  being  explicit,  logic  will  not  deal  with  the  ellipsis  at 
all,  but  will  demand,  as  the  pre-requisite  of  its  action,  that  the  ellipsis 
should  be  eliminated,  and  the  implioit  thought  should  be  rendered  explicit 
in  language.  In  all  oases  logic  deals  with  what  is  thought,  and  with  that 
only. 

"Logic  does  not  concern  itself  with  any  existing  real  objects,  nor  with  the 
content  or  matter  contained  in  any  term  or  proposition.  As  language 
deals  with  the  representation  of  thoughts,  with  a  view  to  the  communica- 
tion of  them  from  one  thinker  to  another,  philosophy  regards  only  the 
matter,  the  content  of  those  thoughts,  and  the  evolution  of  practical  truth. 
Now  logic  being  the  instrument  that  enables  philosophy  to  deal  with  lan- 
guage, it  is  an  intrusion  for  logic  to  pretend  to  deal  with  the  matter  or 
content  of  thoughts.  Philosophy  requires  logic  to  furnish  the  formal 
organon  for  the  investigation  of  practical  truth,  i.  e.y  the  determination  of 
facts.  In  all  cases,  then,  logic  deals  with  the  form  of  what  is  thought,  with 
concepts  and  their  relation  in  judgment  and  inference.  A  term  may  apply 
to  an  actually  existing  thing,  or  to  a  class  under  which  several  object  a  are 
subsumed.    But  logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  concrete  object,  that  is, 
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the  object  considered  in  itself  but  solely  with  the  concept  of  which  the 
term  is  the  sign.  80  also  the  proposition  may  be  true  or  false,  or  it  may 
express  a  contingent  truth  or  an  >podictic  truth  (a  universal  and  neces- 
sary truth).  But  logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  things ;  it  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  form  of  the  proposition.  Accordingly,  the  only  falla- 
cies of  reasoning  that  logic  can  take  cognisance  of  are  departures  from  the 
formal  laws  of  syllogism ;  all  other  fallacies  belong  to  physics  or  to  meta- 
physics. 

"  Illation  is  that  kind  of  inference  which  is  direct  and  immediate,  and  we 
confine  the  term  syllogism  to  that  kind  of  inference  which  is  indirect  and 
mediate.  .  .  .  Syllogism  means  the  expression  of  an  argument  in  whioh 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  two  terms  with  a  third  term,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  those  two  terms.    .    .    . 

"Not  only  must  every  syllogism  contain  three  terms  and  no  more,  and 
three  propositions  and  no  more,  but  of  the  premises  one  at  least  must  be 
affirmative.  Moreover  the  consequence  must  express  the  worst  relation  of 
the  two  terms  with  the  middle  term.  If  one  of  the  premises  be  negative, 
the  consequence  must  also  be  negative.  The  comparison  of  each  of  the 
two  terms  must  be  with  either  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  middle  term. 
Neither  term  must  be  distributed  in  the  consequence  (that  is,  universally 
affirmed  or  denied),  unless  it  be  so  in  the  premiss  involving  it.  .  .  .  In 
any  syllogism  the  process  of  reasoning  and  the  evidence  of  its  validity  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  the  following :  the  middle  term  is  the  mean  or  measure; 
in  the  first  place  one  extreme  is  compared  with  the  middle  term,  and  seen 
to  agree  with  it  #0  far;  and  thereupon  this  identity  of  agreement  is 
affirmed.  But  in  either  case,  if  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  term 
compared  (cannot  take  it,  that  is,  in  some  definite  extent),  I  cannot  tell 
whether  the  term  to  be  compared  agrees  with  it  in  extent  or  not, — whether 
it  is  part,  or  whole,  or  none.  The  predicate  notion,  however,  in  every 
reasoning,  is  one  of  these  terms,  and  stands  in  one  of  these  relations.  It 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  that  the 
predicate  should  always  be  quantified  (Baynei).  The  incidents  of  the 
syllogism  are— I.  Subordination  of  propositions.  2.  Figure.  3.  Mood. 
i.  Action  (or  motion)." 

The  issue  of  this  work  in  July,  almost  immediately  after  the  de- 
mise of  Sir  William  Hamilton  (May,  1856),  naturally  led  to  a  criti- 
cism of  the  worth  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  contributions  to  philoso- 
5 hie  logic,  when  reviewing  the  work  of  his  avowed  disciple, 
'his  was  conspicuously  the  case  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  in  two 
articles  (Nov.  29th,  Dec.  27th,  1856),  in  which  the  author  was 
somewhat  severely  handled  for  totally  ignoring  Prof.  De 
Morgan.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  issue  of  Dr. 
Latham's  "  Logic  in  its  Application  to  Language,"  which  appeared 
to  C.  M.  Inglebv  to  lend  itself  to  "  the  farther  diffusion  of  the  old 
system  of  logic/'  and  its  farther  confusion  by  the  introduction  of  a 
"  leaven  of  De  Morganism,"  brought  him  into  the  field  as  a  pamph- 
leteer in  "  Certain  Phases  of  Logic  Contrasted  and  Harmonized  " 
(1857).  Here  "  the  Mnemonics  of  Logic  "  are  made  the  subject  of 
an  able  discussion,  in  which  the  activity  of  a  subtle  and  discrimi- 
nating intellect  is  clearly  discernible,  and  his  power  of  logical  fence 
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and  defence  is  exhibited  in  exercise.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  u 
honourable  to  both  parties,  that  this  debate,  as  between  T<atham 
and  Ingleby,  resulted  in  a  fast  and  firm  friendship,  the  chivalrous 
exchange  of  good  offices,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  happiness  of 
hot*. 

In  this  same  busy  year  of  1856  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a 
translation  of  M.  Jules  Michelet's  history  of  the  remarkable  career 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  "  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  and  under  the  great 
Shakspere  excitement  of  1866,  occasioned  by  the  Collier-Perkins 
folio,  he  too  was  affected  to  productiveness.  To  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  he  delivered  a  Critical  Lecture 
on  the  Notes  and  Emendation* ;  and  in  the  Critic,  the  Literary 
Gazette,  Note*  and  Queries,  Ac;  he  opposed  the  reception  of  these 
suggestions  into  the  text  of  Shakspere  as  in  any  sense  genuine, 
and  called  attention  to  the  apparent  untrustworthiness  of  the 
account  given  of  their  discovery  and  recovery;  so  that,  greatly 
owing  to  his  persistency,  the  folio  was  submitted  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perts. The  whole  results  of  his  efforts  and  investigations  were 
given  forth  in  "  The  Shakspere  Fabrications,"  1859,  which  attracted 
much  attention,  and  an  excellent  and  valuable  history  of  the  entire 
circumstances  and  incidents  of  this  important  literary  event  was 
published  by  him  in  his  "  Complete  View  of  the  Shakspere  Con- 
troversy; concerning  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
manuscript  matter  affecting  the  works  and  biography  of  Shak* 
spere."  Of  this  work,  on  the  occasion  of  its  appearance,  we  spoke  at 
some  length.  (See  British  Conirover*iah*t,  August  1861,  pp. 
67-61.) 

Though  we  are  in  this  paper  more  concerned  with  Dr.  Ingleby 
as  a  metaphysician  than  as  a  Shaksperian,  yet  we  may  as  well  here 
mention,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  his  contributions  to  the  proper 
appreciation,  comprehension,  and  criticism  of  the  sovereign  dra- 
matist, and  on  cognate  subjects.  He  has  enriched  Notes  and 
Queries  with  a  large  number  of  apposite  contributions  on 
Shakspere,  and  on  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  generally. 

In  April,  1864,  he  contributed  to  Once  a  Week  a  racy  satire  on 
conjectural  emendations  of  Shakspere,  under  the  title  of  "  Marshal 
Storck, — who  was  he  P  "  in  which,  by  an  ample  array  of  crow- 
evidence,  he  claims  from  the  phrase  "  Marshall  Staulke  "  to  hare 
recovered  a  new  character  among  the  dramatis  persona  of  Hamlet. 
In  1865  he  contributed  three  erudite  critical  papers  to  the  English' 
mans  Magazine  (Jan.)i on  " The  Test  of  Shatspere **  (April),  " The 
Obsolete  Phraseology  of  Shakspere  "  (Nov.),  "  Some  Peculiarities 
of  Shakspere's  Language."  All  these  contain  matter  of  worth  and 
moment,  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  full  possessors  of  the  "  riches  fineless  "  of  "  our  Shak- 
spere." To  the  IJerlin  Jahrbuch  of  1867  he  contributed,  under  the 
quaint  title  of  "  The  Still  Lion :  an  essay  towards  the  restoration. 
of  Shakspere's  text,"  which,  as  the  Saturday  Review  justly  says, 
"abounds  in  robust,  pithy  sense,  jocose  humour,  and  felicitous 
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illustration."     From  this  rare  paper  we  make  the  following  philo- 
sophico-philological  extract : — 

"  It  is  convenient  to  consider  phrases  under  three  heads, — idioms,  idiot- 
isms,  and  idiasms,  which  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows : — All  living 
languages  are  in  a  state  of  continuous  change.  Not  only  words  fall 
into  disuse,  and  other  words  accrue  to  the  general  stock ;  not  only  do  the 
orthographical  forms  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  eye  undergo 
change,  but  each  several  word  is  ever  more  or  less  changing  its  meaning 
in  scope  and  force.  Some  words  (like  shy,  secure)  obtain  a  signification 
directly  contrary  to  their  former  meaning ;  or  (like  let,  prevent)  retain  two 
contrary  meanings  at  once.  Others  (like  piece,  lewd)  pass  from  a  respect- 
able to  a  disreputable  sense;  while  others  (like  liberty,  occupy)  more 
rarely  lose  their  ill  association,  and  become  decent  symbols  of  speech.  The 
literal  sense  of  some  wholly  {gives  way  to  the  figurative,  and  more  rarely 
the  reverse;  and  a  word  which  is  one  part  of  speech  becomes  another. 
But  not  only  do  words  thus  change,  but  all  kinds  of  expression,  written 
and  spoken,  change  also.  The  normal  affinities  of  parts  of  speeoh  constitute 
the  idiom.  The  singular  phrase,  which  affords  no  analogy  of  construction, 
is  the  idiotism.  There  remain  phrases  and  words  peculiar  to  some  creative 
writer,  these  we  call  idiasms.  The  idiom  is  a  grammatical,  the  idiotism  a 
proverbial,  and  the  idiasm  a  private  and  peculiar  mode  of  phraseology." 

This  excellent  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  "the  tongue  which 
Shakspere  spoke,"  is  likely,  we  believe,  to  be  republished  in  England 
with  large  additions  in  a  separate  volume.  Dr.  Ingleby  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  is  a  member  of  their  council. 
Among  his  communications  to  their  "Transactions,"  we  find 
(December,  1866)  "  Some  Account  of  an  Italian  Miracle  Play  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  on  the  '  Legend  of  Cecilia.' "  Of  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper— itself  an  analysis — we  cannot  venture  on  giving 
an  abstract,  out  the  following  philosophic  passage  from  the  close  we 
deem  worthy  of  quotation:— 

"We  live  under  a  twofold  rule ;  we  are  constrained  by  a  ohain  of  na- 
tural laws,  whose  rigour  no  ingenuity  of  science  and  art,  no  passion  of  de- 
votion, can  mitigate  or  avert.  That  is  an  iron  bond  which  we  cannot 
escape,  and  whose  laws  we  must  obey.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial. 
In  a  word,  these  laws,  which  we  must  obey,  do  general  good  and  partial 
harm,  involving  us  in  sorrow,  pain,  madness,  in  a  word,  disease.  But 
we  are  also  placed  under  an  obligation  (of  a  very  different  sort)  to  obey 
moral  laws  which  have  no  rigour  on  us,  save  through  the  choosing  will  and 
the  motives  which  determine  its  choice.  These  laws  we  cannot  perfectly 
obey;  and  by  their  breach  we  are  plunged  in  a  passion  of  anguish,  which, 
according  to  the  case,  is  called  remorse,  attrition,  contrition,  and  repent- 
ance. Coleridge  says, '  Remorse  is  the  creed  of  the  guilty.'  It  is  also  (as 
JEschylus  eaytri  *  as  goads  to  the  wise.'  How  can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
our  rude  forefathers  should  have  represented  the  creator,  ordainer,  and 
anstainer  of  this  twofold  system  as  *  an  austere  man,  reaping  where  he  had 
not  sown,  and  gathering  that  he  had  not  btrawed '  ?  Can  we  wonder  that 
they  should  have  depicted  him  as  creating  that  whioh,  like  a  watoh  with 
too  weak  a  balance-spring,  did  not  fulfil  the  divine  idea  ?  And  when  they 
felt  that  the  creation  was — 

1869.  M 
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"Not  answering  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave  't  surmised  shape," 

and  thus  seemed  to  deserve  punishment ;  and  that  the  rery  laws  of  its 
being  brought  down  twofold  punishment  on  the  living  creatures  who  con- 
stituted f  o  large  a  part  of  it ;  can  we  wonder  that  they  invested  that  great 
Being  with  unutterable  wrath  at  the  failure  of  His  own  work,  and  believed 
Hfm  to  set  the  Furies  at  the  heels  of  the  sinner  here,  and  $*o  yav  to  deliver 
hhn  over  to  the  fita<mopt  or  eternal  avenging  fiend  P  Once  let  such  a 
fetich  be  tho  object  of  man's  belief,  and  of  necessity  would  the  propitiation 
of  that  dreadful  Being  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  moment  to  every  living 
creature  j  and  among  all  the  means  at  man's  command,  what  more  com- 
mendable to  his  nature  than  voluntary  self-sacrifioe — the  sacrifice  of  aH 
that  nature  has  made  sweet  and  grateful  to  human  reason  and  human 
sense?  With  the  vantage  which  we  have  gained  from  positive  science,  we 
are  able  to  obtain  a  larger  and  a  juster  view  of  the  great  scheme  of  things, 
and  to  see  that  beneficence  is  its  prevailing  character.  We  look  upon  the 
great  Upholder  as  the  friend  of  man,  and  fear  only  two  things,  the  sin  and 
the  blunder.  Not  that  we  look  for  special  judgments  so  much  as  for  the 
ordairred  and  inevitable  consequences  of  our  actions.  We  are  enabled  to 
say,  with  Buskin,  •  Men  help  each  other  by  their  joy,  and  not  by  their  sor- 
row.' They  are  not  intended  to  slay  themselves  for  each  other,  but  to 
strengthen  themselves  for  each  other.  .  .  .  The  one  thing  that  a  good 
man  has  to  do,  and  see  done,  is  juetice." 

A  very  searching  and  valuable  paper  appears  in  the  same  series 
(June,  1867),  "On  the  Unpublished  M8S.  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge,"  in  which,— after  proving  that  wilful  lying  and  imposture 
must  have  gone  on  to  a  fearful  extent,  or  there  must  exist,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  works  by  Coleridge  on  (I)  Logosophia ;  or,  Dynamic 
Philosophy.  (2)  Logic,  (3)  Assertion  of  Eeligion,  (4)  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  (6)  Fly -catchers;  Notes,  Theological  and 
Critical,  (6)  Fragments,  Logical  and  Grammatical,  (7)  Marginalia, — 
he  concludes, — ''I  hold  the  family  of  Coleridge  wholly  without  ex- 
cuse if  they  do  not  make  some  attempt  to  istueat  least  the  more 
important  of  his  unpublished  MSS."  In  October,  1867,  he  dis- 
cusses the  question,  "  Was  Thomas  Lodge  an  Actor  P  An  exposi- 
tion touching  the  social  status  of  the  playwright  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth," — deciding  against  J.  jP.  Collier  in  the  negative ; 
and  in  January,  1868,  he  supplies  remarks  on  "  Some  Traces  of  the 
Authorship  of  the  Works  attributed  to  Shakspere,"  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  question,  Was  Shakspere  the  writer  of 
the  plays  usually  represented  to  be  his  P  He  thinks  no  other  name 
entitled  to  the  credit  *a warded  by  common  consent  to  William 
Shakspere,  although  he  admits  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  playa 
oommonly  assigned  to  him  have  been  founded  on  old  plays  which 
he  rewrote,  revised,  and  improved.  The  following  is  the  con- 
clusion of  this  paper : — 

"  If  I  might  venture  to  express  my  opinion  on  this  difficult  inquiry,  I 
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should  say  that  in  all  probability  several  of  the  comedies  strictly  so  called, 
and,of  the  tragedies,  *  Macbeth/  *  Coriohmus,'  and  'Julias  Gfesar,'  are  not 
indebted  to  any  older  plays  on  the  same  subject ;  and  that  '  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,*  •  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  and  the  'Tempest,'  are,  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sense,  original  compositions  ;  the  entire  structure,  as  well  as  the 
architecture  of  eaoh  play,  being  wholly  due  to  Shokspere's  incomparable 
art.  Look  at  those  three  plays  only  ;  unless,  indeed,  my  judgment  has 
been  warped  by  the  force  of  habit,  I  there  discern  the  figure  of  a  poet  who 
was  of  a  more  '  select  and  generous  chief  than  any  of  the  imaginative 
writers  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Haziitt,  who  proclaimed  Shakspere' s  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  superiority  to  the  men  of  that  day,  qualified  his  verdict 
by  saying  that  'it  was  a  common  and  a  noble  brood.'  With  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Dyce  let  me  say  that  '  faker  remark  was  never  made  by  critic.' 
That  the  times  were  curiously  favourable  to  genius  may  be  allowed  ;  and 
we  may  agree  with  Goethe's  opinion,  that  much  of  what  the  giants  of  those 
days  became  and  achieved  was  due  to  the  '  stimulating  atmosphere '  in 
which  they  lived.  None  can  say  to  what  forest  trees  the  garden  flowers  of 
our  days,  such  as  Tennyson  and  Browning,  might  have  waxed,  had  they 
been  planted  in  Elizabethan  soil.  But  if  so  much  be  due  to  man's  sur- 
roundings, we  must  ako  admit  with  sorrow  that  the  direction  into  whioh 
the  energies  of  Englishmen  have  been  diverted  kao  unfavourable  to  artistic 
life,  that  an  artist  of  Shakspere's  stamp  will  never  more  be  possible  among 
ua ;  that  we  '  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.' " 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  overstepping  the  limits  of  literary  eti- 
quette in  saying  here,  that  we  hare  been  informed  by  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  that  Dr.  Ingleby  has  prepared  a  "  Supplement  to 
the  Complete  View  of  the  Shakspere  Controversy,"  embracing, 
amongst  other  matters,  seven  charges  of  fabrication  and  imposition 
in  regard  to— 1.  A  MS.  Book  of  Ballads  (p*eudo*antique) ;  2.  Seven 
Lectures  by  Coleridge  on  Shakspere  and  Milton  (held  to  be 
spurious) ;  3.  A  Letter  of  Izaak  Walton's  and  other  MSS.  (thought 
to  be  fictitious) ;  4.  An  Account  of  "  The  Famous  Historic  of  Petro- 
nius  Maximus  "  (a  fiction);  5.  A  MS.  Canto  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie 
Queen "  (reputedly  discovered,  but  not  now  forthcoming) ;  6.  An 
Addition  to  the  Diary  of  Philip  Henslowe;  and,  7.  A  (falsified)  Letter 
to  Lord  Hunsdon  from  Philip  Henslowe.  We  have  heard  besides 
that  Dr.  Ingleby  has  in  progress  "  A  Complete  Critique  on  the 
Language  of  Shakspere."  From  all  that  we  have  heard  and  seen 
of  the  Bhakaperran  contributions  of  Dr.  Ingleby,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  if  we  could  have  a  "  National  Edition  of  the 
Writings  of  Shakspere,"  to  which  all  known  Shakeperians  should 
be  invited  to  contribute,  Dr.  Ingleby  should  be  plaeed  at  the 
head  of  the  commission,  with  J.  O.  Halliwell  as  secretary,  and  the 
Cambridge  editors  as  assessors.  But  are  we  not  suggesting  that 
that  should  be  done  now,  whioh  only  the  next  centenary  celebra- 
tion shall  lead  men  to  think  might  be  set  about  in  process  of  time  P 

Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  Dr.  Ingleby  still  sym- 
pathizes with  those  who  are  engaged  in  serf-culture,  and  the 
following  extracts  from  a  lecture  on  the  "Mutual delations  of  Theory 
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and  Practice,"  delivered  to  the  Birmingham  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  in  1860,  will  be  read  with  interest  :— 

"  Of  the  problems  whioh  defy  the  powers  of  the  social  speculator,  how 
many  are  constantly  meeting  with  a  practical  solution  at  the  hands  of  a 
simple-minded  worker,  who,  in  love  to  Chbibt,  and  to  those  whom  He 
came  into  the  world  to  save,  lay  out  their  lives  heartily  in  the  work  of 
converting  sinners  and  evangelising  the  world.  When  duty  speaks,  you 
and  I  must  not  waste  our  days  in  speculating  on  the  best  mode  of  doing 
it  j  art  longa,  vita  brevis.  There  are  men  specially  endowed  for  the  elabo- 
ration of  theories.  The  practical  man  enters  into  their  labours,  and  works 
with  their  instruments.  Bat  the  more  complex  problems  of  social  economy 
have  not  yet  received  any  scientific  solution.  There  is  a  work  whioh  is  to 
be  done,  but  how  to  do  it  we  find  not  So  it  is  done,  quocunque  modo>  as 
it  may  be ;  and  thence  springs  the  penalties  of  mistakes :  for— 

'  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  by  want  of  heart.' 

The  fear  of  mistake,  however,  and  of  its  consequences,  is  too  often  made 
the  pretext  of  ignoble  inaction.  How  many  of  us  are  given  to  murmur 
at  the  state  of  things  among  whioh  we  live,  instead  of  manfully  setting  to 
work  to  do  the  little  that  in  us  lies  for  the  well-being  and  advancement  of 
our  race !  All  of  us  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  reflected  on  the  cause  of  an 
evil  state  of  things,  and  said  to  ourselves,  If  that  one  circumstance  had 
been  otherwise,  all  this  mischief  might  have  been  spared  us.  Is  not  this 
to  credit  ourselves  with  the  foresight  requisite  for  theorising  on  the  circum- 
stances that  would  be  still  left  us,  when  we  are,  in  all  probability,  entirely 
overlooking  the  fact  that  one  circumstance  cannot  be  thus  eliminated  in 
practice  without  some  new  circumstance,  which  we  cannot  anticipate, 
taking  the  place  of  the  one  got  rid  of  ?  I  am  speaking  not  of  what  you  or 
I  can  conceive,  but  of  what  is  realized  in  the  experience  of  life.  The  fact 
is  that  all  such  theorizing  is  vain,  because  we  are  speculating  with  a  portion 
only  of  the  elements  of  the  problem ;  and  our  result,  though  it  may  make 
us  discontented,  or  possibly  afford  us  consolation,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
certain  to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Such  theories  are  simply  false  (p.  32). 
.  .  .  ' Before  you  invest  your  powers  in  production,  be  first  of  all 
sure  that  what  you  are  about  to  produce  is  worth  production  ;  and  if  so, 
that  it  has  not  been  already  produced  by  some  one  else.  The  only  safe- 
guard against  the  waste  of  mental  capital  in  repetition  is  a  preliminary 
investment  of  it  in  mastering  the  history  and  literature  of  the  speciality  in 
the  department  of  which  the  producer  is  about  to  labour.  Coincidence  in 
discovery  cannot  always  be  avoided.  Newton  and  Leibnitz  independently 
invented  (or  rather  discovered)  fluxions.  James  Watt  and  Layoibieb 
ought  to  divide  the  honour  of  discovering  the  constitution  of  water.  Fox, 
Talbot,  and  Daoubbbe  have  equal  credit  in  the  discovery  of  photography. 
Adams  and  Lbvbbbieb  contemporaneously  discovered  the  planet  Neptune, 
by  a  purely  theoretical  process,  though  their  methods  were  different. 
France  somehow  manages  to  divide  the  merit  with  England.  Let  us  not 
grudge  her  that  honour.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  Among  such 
as  you  and  I  discovery  is  an  improbable  contingency.  Oar  first  business, 
whether  in  theory  or  practice,  is  to  kc£me  familiar  with  what  has  been 
done  by  the  great  who  have  lived  befn1«  us  or  have  wrought  around  us. 
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When  that  labour  is  performed,  we  close  the  epoch  of  self-sufficiency  and 
begin  that  of  humility,  which  b  the  true  pioneer  of  progress '  (p.  85). 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  making  this  paper  a  mere  cata- 
logue, to  note  all  the  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Iogleby  has  written,  or 
all  the  serials  to  which  he  has  contributed.  He  has,  we  know, 
written  in  the  Saturday  Review,  the  Critic,  the  Literary  Gazette, 
the  Guardian,  the  Illustrated  London  News,  the  Parthenon, 
among  newspapers,  besides  being  an  extensive  contributor  to  the 
Birmingham  local  press;  among  magazines,  Once  a  Week,  the 
Shilling  Magazine,  the  Englishman* s  Magazine,  the  Medical  Critic 
and  Psychological  Journal,  the  Churchman1 's  Family  Magazine,  and 
our  own  columns,  have  received  enrichment  from  his  pen.  Among 
the  topics  to  which  he  has  given  attention  we  may  specially  notice 
papers  "  On  the  Relation  of  Statistics  to  Moral  Freedom/'  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Social  Science  Association ;  and  on  "  The  Law 
of  Bankruptcy  "  in  the  Transactions  of  the  National  and  Provincial 
Law  Association— which  had  some  effect  on  recent  legislation ;  to 
these  we  may  add  contributions  to  the  Fortnightly  Review,  on 
"Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,"  which 
excited  considerable  attention  for  its  outspokenness ;  "  From  Fable 
to  Fact,"  tracing  the  progress  of  the  practical  adaptations  of  science 
from  desideria  to  realization ;  on  "  The  Ideality  of  the  Rainbow," 
an  endeavour  to  turn  the  teaching  of  the  rainbow  to  the  account  of 
psychology,  as  showing  the  path  of  transit  from  idealism  to  realism, 
from  phenomena  to  conscious  percipienoy. 

On  this  latter  topic,  one  confessedly  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  psychology,  we  understand  Vr.  Ingleby  has  composed  a 
treatise  of  great  value,  in  the  fashion  of  Plato,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
and  Helps,  entitled  "  Iris :  five  'Dialogues  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Vision."  The  competent  voice  of  G.  H.  Lewes  is  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  dialogue  in  philosophical  writing,  and  restricts  it  only 
to  the  drama,  wherein  it  tends  to  the  evolution  or  explanation 
of  the  plot ;  yet  we  think  that,  as  a  means  of  exciting  the  controver- 
sial faculties  of  a  man  to  the  study  of  a  topic,  the  philosophic  dia- 
logue has  its  use.  The  plan  affords  the  variety  amid  sameness,  as 
well  as  the  unity  and  interest  of  the  kaleidoscope.  The  characters 
of  course  are  mere  personifications  of  opinions,  but  that  very  per- 
sonification imparts  liveliness  to  the  discussion  of  the  topic.  The 
object  of  these  dialogues  is,  I  understand,  to  unfold  the  doctrine  of 
perception  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  senses  are  primarily 
instructed  by  reality,  but  that  reality  is  formally  constructed  by  the 
consciousness  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  which  seem  to  be  pro- 
jected on  it,  or  presented  to  it  by  sensation.  The  publication  of 
the  treatise  has  been  delayed  in  consideration  of,  as  Samuel  Bailey 
says,  "the  tardy  and  limited  encouragement  extended  to  such 
works."  Its  repute,  however,  has  reached  us  in  such  a  way  as  to 
incline  us  to  regret  that  the  paralyzation  of  neglect  should  so  often 
and  so  effectively  hinder  or  prevent  the  issue  of  works  of  such  a 
highly  finished  and  truly  philosophical  character. 
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We  have  little  more  to  tell  of  oar  author.    It  will  have  been 
observed  that  we  hare  spoken  of  him  repeatedly  at  Dr.  Ingleby. 
He  did,  in  fact,  in  1858,  receive  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Cambridge 
— having  written,  as  his  "  Exercise,"  an  elaborate  dissertation  on 
Bailments.    In  1859  he  retired  from  his  professional  engagements 
on  a  competenoe,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of 
metaphysics    and  logic,   literature    and  linguistics,    poetry  and 
music,  scientific  experiment  and  social  intercourse.    He  has  some 
acquaintance  with  German  and  Italian,  and  translates  with  grace, 
fluency,  and  effectiveness  from  each.     He  bears  no  small  reputa- 
tion, among  those  who  know  him  well,  as  a  humorist  of  an  original 
turn.    In  1863,  he  was  a  candidate  for  an  examinership  in  logic 
and  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  London ;  and  when,  in 
1866,  Dr.  Hoppus  resigned  his  professorship  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind  and  logic  in  University  College,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
that  office, — though,  having  been  travelling  when  it  occurred,  he 
had  difficulty  in  forwarding  substantiations  of  his  merits  until  the 
time  allowed  had  all  but  expired.     He  was  unsuccessful  in  both 
these  efforts.    His  latest  and  best  work,  which  we  are  now  about 
to  notice,  has  been  sadly  interfered  with  by  failing  health.    The 
first  part  of  it  was  published  in  1864,  and  received  criticism  and 
commendation  from  several  of  the  leading  thinkers  in  France, 
Italy,  England,  and  America;  the  latter  portion  has  only  been 
finished  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  whole  is  now  issued  in  one 
volume,  as  "  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysic." 

This  interesting  and  able  work,  going  back  to  the  Kantian  initia- 
tive, "  sketches  out  the  principles  of  psychology,  both  as  it  con- 
cerns the  senses  and  the  understanding.  The  great  moments  of  its 
scope  are  sensation,  imagination,  intuition  (in  space  and  time),  and 
correlation  by  the  principles  of  the  understanding."  In  the  course 
of  the  work  the  author  glances  at  some  of  the  higher  problems  in 
philosophy,  and  criticises  the  doctrines  of  various  writers  of  repute, 
whose  works  form  a  permanent  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
In  particular,  the  writings  of  Berkeley,  Eeid,  Kant,  Hamilton,  and 
J.  8.  Mill,  are  reviewed  at  length,  and  "the  grounds  for  the 
acceptance  ox  rejection  of  their  doctrines  are  carefully  6tated." 
Many  of  these  discussions  in  philosophy  are  full  of  fresh  thinking, 
and  all  of  them  are  apt  and  profound.    Indeed,  the  work  is  almost 

Sclopeedic  in  its  range  of  philosophical  topics.  Sir  Wm.  Eowan 
amilton,  one  of  the  most  original  minds  of  this  century  of  men  of 
gifts,  and  one  of  tho  most  universal  in  his  erudition  and  attainments, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  wrote  a  critique  on  the  earlier  part  of 
this  work,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  value  of  the  stens  taken 
by  Dr.  Ingleby  to  make  experimental  psychology  the  handmaid  to 
a  new  and  comprehensive  metaphysic,  in  which  reason  and  reason- 
ing shall  be  brought  into  harmony,  and  philosophy  shall  be  seen 
to  include  all  thought  and  all  truth. 

We  subjoin  the  following  quotations  as  indications  only  of  the 
highly  excellent  contents  of  this  notable  book :— 
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"  In  the  fact  of  vision  there  are  three  element* — the  intelligent  who  sees, 
the  object  that  it  seen,  and  the  faculty  or  organ  by  means  of  which  that 
commerce  between  the  intelligent  and  the  object  it  effected.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  common  sense,  the  intelligent  is  spiritual,  and  the  object  is 
material ;  while  the  mediatorial  agency  is  either  material  or  spiritual,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  regarded  as  itself  an  object  of  the  senses,  or  as  a  mental  impres- 
sion. As  an  object  of  the  senses  we  oali  that  agency  an  organ,  specifying  it  as 
the  eye ;  at  a  mental  impression  we  call  it  a  faculty,  specifying  it  as  the  faculty 
of  vision,  or  the  sense  of  sight,  being  one  of  some  five  or  six  senses  apper- 
taining to  oar  bodily  organism.  ...  To  the  self-coneeioflSQess,  the 
agenoy  which  mediates  between  the  seer  and  the  thing  seen  is  immaterial, 
while  to  the  senses  it  if,  like  amy  other  external  object,  material.  .  .  . 
The  physicist  thus  judges  of  the  question  by  an  analysts  of  the  thing  seen, 
while  the  physiologist  docs  so  by  an  analysis  of  the  organ  of  sight  and  the 
nervous  system,  so  far  as  that  organ  and  nor? ous  system,  and  the.  pheno- 
mena accompanying  them,  are  manifest  to  his  own  bodily  organs.  .  .  . 
The  intellect  is  eetentially  sceptical ;  it  will  take  nothing  for  granted -but 
itself.  .  .  .  Scepticism,  it  i*  obvious,  may  take  either  of  two  forms  i  it 
may  present  itself  as  a  doubt  whether  things  are  as  they  seem,  t.  *.,  whether 
the  world  of  the  senses  is  not  a  mere  appearance,  and  if  not  an  illusion,  yet 
-  a  mere  subjective  representation  occasioned  by  an  underlying  and  unknown 
world  j  or  it  ma?  present  itself  as  a  doubt  whether  there  be  any  world  at 
all  besides  the  world  of  the  mind,  the  soul  being  the  only  existing  species 
distinct  from  @od,  Poubtlcse  there  have  bee»  coneoientious  men  holding^ 
•verv  form  of  doubt  of  evSn  nnWtief  J  yet  It  must  be  conceded  that  many  ot 
the  leaders  of  scepticism  and  idealism  hatfe  btfen  father  Ingenious  specula* 
tors  than  sincere  converts  to  a  system.  Neither  Hume,  Leibnitz,  nor  yet 
Kehte  believed  the  conclusions  which  they  deduced  with  so  much  rigour  of 
demonstration.  Those  probably  were  the  sincerest  philosophers  whose 
labours,  like  those  of  Kant,  were  rather  critical  than  dogmatic.  Notwith- 
standing these  admissions,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  men  of  real 
eminence  in  philosophy  found  it  hard  to  thoroughly  convince  themselves  of 
the  actual  truth  of  their  own  systems,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  they 
were  sincere  in  their  original  doubts,  as  they  were  earnest  in  their  search 
after  a  system  of  philosophy  which  would  meet  and  solve  them ;  and  our 
own  experience,  if  we  rightly  question  our  minds,  will  satisfy  us  tliat  under 
the  most  respectable  conventionalities  Jurk  uneasy  doubts  which  we  cannot 
entirely  resolve  or  entirely  suppress.  .  .  .  The  physicist  assumes  that 
matter  is,  and  is  as  we  perceive  it  to  be ;  the  physiologist  knows  of  no 
organic  structures  but  what  are  revealed  to  his  own  senses,  and  he  knows 
them  only  as  he  thereby  perceives  them.  Consequently  all  inquiries 
respecting  the  mode  of  perception,  and  the  objectivity  of  the  things  per- 
'  oeived,  are  in  vain  addressed  to  either  the  physicist  or  the  physiologist,  It 
is  to  the  metaphysician  that  such  inquiries  should  be  brought.  .  .  . 
Metaphysicians  have  agreed  to  designate  the  intelligent  by  the  term  Ego, 
and  the  manifold  objects  of  perception  by  the  correlative  term  Non-ego." 
"  Of  the  organism  itself  we  know  nothing  save  through  the  senses,  else  were 
physiology  and  psychology  but  one  science."  "  Imagination  is  the  faculty 
which  mediates  between  the  organic  sensation  and  the  object  bv  the  senses ; 
it  is  the  warp  on  which  thought  weave*  its  reflective  fabric."  "The  pre- 
sence of  a  seni ation  determines  the  imagination  to  construct,  and  only  in 
the  absence  of  objective  sensations  is  the  imagination  the  prey  of  subjective 
sensations." 
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"  The  law  of  reciprocal  causation  "  which  arises  thence  is  a  fine 
modification  of  the  pre-established  harmony  of  Leibnitz  in  this 
case,  however  reasoned  out,  not  hypothetically  posited. 

The  following  quotations  are  made  from  the  second  book,  on 
"  The  Psychology  of  the  Understanding  :"— 

"There  are,  in  fact,  three  elements  to  be  considered:  (1)  the  mode  of 
acquiring,  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  (2)  the  knowledge  acquired  ; 
(8)  the  thing  known,— distinctions  which  are  so  admirably  differentiated  bj 
the  Greek  terms  yvaaig,  yvafirj  and  yvar6v.  It  it  with  the  first  moment  of 
these  three  we  have  to  deal,  and  that  not  in  the  sense  of  feeling,  inclination, 
opinion,  or  moral  assurance,  but  of  knowing,  to  the  exclusion  not  merely 
of  doubt,  but  of  error.  Knowledge  is,  in  this  sense,  cogitable  as  derived 
(1)  from  the  positive  energy  of  the  mind  in  dealing;  with  the  presentations 
of  sense,  (2)  from  the  negative  energy  of  the  mind  by  reason  of  its  limi- 
tations in  the  same  sphere  of  operation,  (8)  from  a  presumed  capability 
(either  as  a  faculty  or  as  a  capacity)  of  arriving  at  truth  concerning  the 
supersensuous.    .    .     . 

"All  living  words  are  in  a  state  of  growth  or  decay.  Arrest  this,  and 
they  become  the  fossils  of  thought.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  they 
acquire  that  rigid,  arbitrary  definitude  which  is  demanded  in  the  terms  of 
logic  A  language  of  words  so  defined  would,  indeed,  be  a  perfect  logical 
instrument ;  but  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  it  would  be  cumbersome  and 
inefficient ;  for  it  would  be  out  of  tune  with  nature,  whose  deputy  it  is. 
Words  are  "  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power ;"  but  emptied  of  lie,  become 
tyrants  over  both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  nature  of  man.  It  is  this 
fitting  of  words  for  the  ends  of  logic  which  degrades  them  from  their  rank, 
as  the  ( very  seals  and  impresses '  of  mind  and  nature,  to  that  of  idolafori. 
*  Stick  to  words '  (haltet  such  an  Worte !)  was  the  fiend's  ad? ice  to  the 
student  in  Faust,  In  algebraical  science,  however,  the  symbols  employed 
are,  from  the  very  nature  of  that  which  they  denote,  of  a  definite  or  defini- 
tive import,  for  which  reason  but  little  danger  is  incurred  in  combining 
them  without  reference  to  their  meaning.  In  the  use  of  common  language 
it  is  never  safe  to  dispense  with  that  reference.  A  blind  use  of  words  is 
the  fruitful  source  of  fallacy $  and  yet  the  risk  must  be  run,  for  if  we  were 
obliged  to  realize  the  precise  meaning  of  every  word  we  employ,  we  should 
be  so  hampered  in  expressing  our  thoughts  that  for  very  irksomeness  we 
should  keep  silence.  The  distinction  between  a  blind  and  a  significant  use 
of  words  must  have  been  often  taken  before  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  but  to 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  first  turning  that  distinction  to  account  in  phi- 
losophy. Ho  broadly  discriminated  between  intuitive  and  symbolical 
thinking  (cogitatio),  and  this  distinction  was  further  developed  and  illus- 
trated by  Wolf.  The  nomenclature  appears  to  me  highly  objectionable, 
and  the  distinction,  as  left  by  Wolf,  to  have  but  little  value.  Had  either 
of  those  great  men  perceived  that  from  this  distinction,  in  its  ultimate 
development,  emerges  the  separation  of  the  intuitive  from  the  disoursive 
faculty,  the  labours  of  Kant  would  have  been  lightened." 

"iigic,  as  preemptively  taught,  requires  that  the  relation  of  subject  to 
predicate  shall  be  not  only  constant,  but  one  of  simple  identity.  If  it 
presents  us  with  the  judgment,  Socrates  is  a  man,  the  copula  is  expresses 
the  identity  between  the  Greek  sage  and  a  particular  man.  If  it  tells  us 
that  *  all  men  are  mortal,'  what  is  meant  is  that  ( all  men '  are  identical 
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with  ( some  mortals,'  each  one  being  identical  with  a  particular  mortal. 
This  being  the  case,  logic  is  incompetent  to  deal  with  philosophy;  for 
philosophy  distinguishes  noumena  and  phenomena;  substance  and  attri- 
bute ;  cause  and  effect.  If  then  the  subject  stands  for  the  true  substance, 
and  the  predicate  for  the  true  attribute,  the  copula  that  joins  them  cannot 
be  a  copula  of  identity  ;  since  a  true  subject  and  its  phenomenal  attribute 
are  disparate  and  exclude  each  other.  Yet  the  copula  in  this  case  maybe 
the  copula  of  attribution,  of  which  let  logic  make  what  use  it  may.  Un- 
happily, both  copulas  are  expressed  by  the  same  sign  (it  or  are),  a  practice 
which  occasions  much  paradox.  For  example,  Kant  tells  us  that  it  is  only 
the  permanent  (substance)  that  is  subject  to  change ;  while  the  changeable 
suffers  no  change,  but  rather  alternation.  Paradoxical  as  this  appears,  it  is 
admirably  expressed  and  as  true  as  an  oracle.  But  a  careless  or  a  sophis- 
tical writer  might  hare  worded  it  thus : — (1)  Substanoe  is  subject  to  change, 

(2)  though  substanoe  (as  permanent)  is  not  subject  to  change ;  and  (8) 
phenomena  (as  changeable)  are  subject  to  change,  (4)  though  phenomena 
are  not  subject  to  change :  and,  to  ail  appearance,  these  are  two  conflicting 
pairs  of  contradictories.  The  solution  of  the  paradox  is  this.  In  (1)  and 
(4)  the  copula  is  that  of  attribution ;  and  in  (2)  and  (3)  the  copula  is  that 
of  identity.    Again,  (1)  and  (41)  are  synthetical  judgments;  while  (2)  and 

(3)  are  analytical  judgments.' 

"  Dialectical  antitheses  in  the  spurious  forms  of  contrary  and  contradic- 
tory oppositions  arise  on  various  other  grounds,  all  of  which  present  the 
character  of  a  *  hog  in  armour ; '  logio  stultified  by  its  own  incompetency, 
and  made  ridiculous  by  its  procinclus.  For  example,  we  think  a  multitude 
of  thoughts  only  as  related  to  that  which  is  given  in  an  intuition.  Pheno- 
menon is  the  tinon  non  of  objective  thought.  We  can  only  think  of  sub- 
stanoe as  (1)  manifested  by  its  phenomena,  (2)  not  itself  being  identical 
with  those  phenomena.  Consequently  the  attempt  to  think  pure  substanoe 
ends,  as  Kant  shows,  in  forming  the  empty  concept,  ana  we  find  that 
nothing  is  the  limit  of  pure  being.  But  to  affirm  that  pure  being  is  iden- 
tically nothing,  is  to  confuse  two  copulas  which  are  radically  distinot.  In 
the  proposition,  substanoe  is  pure  being,  "  is  "  stands  for  the  copula  of 
identity;  but  in  the  proposition,  substance  is  not  affected  with  pheno- 
mena, t. *.,  is  no-thing,  "is  "  stands  for  the  copula  of  attribution.  By  con- 
founding these  two  copulas  it  is  readily  made  to  appear  that  since  substance 
is  pure  being,  and  substanoe  is  nothing,  therefore  pure  being  is  nothing." 

"  In  all  thought,  in  all  reasoning,  concerning  objects,  we  may  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  form ;  logical  form  and  intuitional  form."  "  The  understand- 
ing and  intuition  are  both  formal  powers,  the  one  being  the  faculty  of 
formal  representation,  the  other  the  faculty  of  formal  presentation."  "  The 
understanding  works  by  conception ;  intuition  by  imagination.  The  pro* 
duct  of  conception  is  a  concept ;  the  product  of  imagination  is  an  image." 
"  We  cannot  imagine  a  concept— nor  conceive  an  image."  "  There  must  be 
a  tertwm  quid  which  is  both  sensuous  and  intellectual.  This  is  a  schema." 

The  second  part  of  this  ingenious  work,  on  which  the  author  is 
engaged,  despite  the  pressure  of  illness,  will  treat  of  Material  Logic, 
and  in  it  the  doctrine  of  schematism  falls  to  be  unfolded.  We 
hope  for  the  author  a  due  amount  of  appreciation  for  the  part  of 
the  work  already  accomplished,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  mental 
and  bodily  health  to  finish  fittingly  his  praiseworthy  task. 
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DO  THB  SCRIPTURES  FAVOUR  OE  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOULP 

A7FIBK1.TIY3  ABT1CLE.— IT. 

We  are  now  called  unon  to  discuss  a  profound  and  all-important 
topic.  We  have  all  an  interest,  yea,  a  great  interest,  in  knowing 
whether,  when  we  come  to  the  margin  of  "  that  bourne  from  which 
no  traveller  returns,"  and  are  about  to  die,  oar  living  powers  will  be 
destroyed  with  oar  bodies  ;  if,  when  men  die,  they  cease  to  exist. 
This  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  men  in  all  ages  of  the 
world's  history.  Philosophers  hare  not  been  unmindful  of  this 
sublime  doctrine,  but  hare  sought  to  comprehend  the  mystery  by 
their  reason ;  some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  believe  in  the 
pre-existenee  of  the  soul ;  though  some  could  not  see  their  way  clear 
to  believe  in  the  future  state.  But  Socrates,  as  Plato  intimates, 
believed  both.  Poets,  too,  have  sung  some  of  their  sweetest 
melodies  on  the  joys  of  the  saved  in  heaven ;  and  not  only  those, 
but  of  the  pains  also  of  those  who  are  lost, — not  destroyed,  but  suffer- 
ing the  punishment  of  their  sins.  Volumes  have  been  written,  and 
will  continue  to  be  written,  till "  time  shall  be  no  more"  pro  and  con. 
In  nature  we  find  many  things  to  suggest  a  future  state.  U  o  man 
has  been  able  yet  to  define  what  is  the  bulk  of  his  living  powers, 
but  we  know  they  can  be  suspended  without  the  person  ceasing  to 
exist ;  for  instance,  a  person  in  a  swoon  is  dead  for  the  minute  or 
few  minutes,  persons  may  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  material 
body  without  their  soul  being  injured*  they  are  still  the  same 
persons.  We  believe  firmly  the  soul  will  not  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
solved at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  therefore  it  will  be  naturally 
immortal.  But  I  must  stay  and  arrest  my  course ;  I  am  not  asked 
to  prove  it  from  proud  philosophy,  the  poets,  or  nature,  but  from 
that  good  old  Book  which  has  been  a  guide  to  so  many  an  earth- 
plodding  traveller,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  our  guide  till  we 
enter  the  land  of  truth. 

The  opponent  to  my  views  who  wrote  in  April  does  not  appear 
to  deny  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  Christian,  but  he  oenies 
the  future  existence  of  the  sinner ;  so  I  must  try  and  prove  from. 
God's  word  that  the  wicked  will  never  cease  to  exist-,  but  that  they 
have  an  immortal  soul  the  same  as  the  righteous.  "  Man  became  a 
living  soul "  (Gen.  ti.  7).  Abraham  was  said  to  be  "  gathered  to  hk 
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people  "  (Gren.  xxv.  8).  Now  Abraham  was  not  buried  with  his 
people ;  so  we  conclude  that  this  means  another  state,  namely,  to 
"  the  souls  (or  spirits)  of  just  men  made  perfect."  Again,  the  same 
is  said  of  Isaac  (Gren.  xlii.  33).  And  of  Eachel  it  is  said,  "  As  her 
soul  was  leaving  her "  (Gen.  xxxv.  18).  Stephen  prays  Grod  to 
receive  his  spirit  (Acts  vii.  59) ;  and  the  Saviour  commends  His 
spirit  into  His  Father's  hands  (Luke  zxiii.  46).  These,  and  the 
proofs  which  have  been  a  noted  in  the  April  number,  prove  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  soul  exists  without  the 
body ;  but  I  think  we  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  passages 
enough  to  prove  that  do  man  is  destroyed,  annihilated,  or  ceases  to 
exist,  but  remains-  for  all  eternity  either  being  punished  or  being 
blessed*  Head  Isa*  xxxiii.  14 :  "  Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with 
the  devouring  fire?  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  P  "  To  Daniel  it  was  revealed  that  "  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  And  turn  to  the  evangelical 
prophet :  "  For  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be 
quenched"  (Isa.  Levi.  24).  I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to 
several  parts  of  the  New  Testament  where  the  same  doctrine  is 
propounded.  The  words  of  our  Saviour  are  very  clear  upon  this 
point.  After  the  judgment,  this  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  on 
the  wicked : — "Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels  "  (Matt.  xxv.  41) ;  and  in  case 
any  one  should,  like  our  friend  P.  O.  S.,  think  that  the  fire  would 
destroy,  consume,  or  annihilate  the  wicked,  the  following  words 
appear  to  be  added : — "  And  these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment:  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal "  (ver.  46). 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  these  two  must  stand  or  fall  together ; 
for  when  the  eternity  of  divine  punishment  is  denied,  it  will  not 
bo  long  before  people  deny  the  eternity  of  rewards.  The  Saviour 
thrice  declares  that  sinners  shall  exist  "  Where  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched :  "  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48).  And 
it  is  certain  this  alludes  to  the  unending  duration  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  into  the  "fire  that  shall  not  be  quenched:" 
(year.  43).  And  again,  "  And  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire : 
whore  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth : "  (Matt.  xiii.  42). 
And  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  the  same  truth 
i»  taught :  "  And  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment : " 
(Luke  xvL  23).  St.  Paul,  too,  teaches  the  same  thing:  "The 
Land  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  taking  vengeance  upon 
those  who  know  not  Grod,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of 
His  power M  (2  These,  i.  7,  9).  St.  Jude  assures  us  that 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  are  "  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the 
punishment  of  eternal  fire  "  (Jude  I)*  And  St.  John  saye,  "  The 
smoke  of  their  torment  asoendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever:  and  they 
have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image. ' 
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I  think,  from  these  passages,  if  we  believe  in  the  Book,  that 
divine  revelation  teachera  that  all  men,  whatever  their  state  may 
be,  saint  or  sinner,  are  possessed  of  an  indestructible  soul ;  for  I 
find  no  passage  to  directly  contradict  this ;  the  absence  of  texts 
clearly  proving  the  opposite  view  is  certain  evidence  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  intended  them  to  be  understood  as  they  are  written.  The 
nature  of  sin,  and  the  influence  it  exercises  upon  those  who  are 
under  its  power,  are  demonstrative  of  the  unending  punishment 
of  the  lost. 

Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  and  while  a  man  is  unforgiven 
and  under  condemnation  he  cannot  be  released  from  punishment. 
The  law  demands  that  it  should  be  kept ;  it  makes  no  provision 
for  those  who  do  not  keep  it,  but  punishment.  And  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  man's  redemption  I  can  find  no  provision  made  for  a 
sinner  to  come  to  Christ  in  a  future  state.  The  only  conclusion 
I  can  arrive  at  is  that  there  is  no  mercy  for  a  lost  soul,  but  that  all 
who  die  in  their  sins  will  be  punished  in  hell  for  ever.  And  those 
who  have  accepted  of  Christ,  and  have  had  their  sins  forgiven,  will 
dwell  with  God  in  heaven  for  ever.  As  we  do  not  know  what  good 
things  the  Lord  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  Him,  we  are 
likewise  ignorant  in  many  points  of  the  misery  of  those  who  are 
not  saved.  But  let  it  be  ours  to  seek  to  eat  of  the  new  tree  of  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God. 

"  How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ? 
As  long  at  God  is  God— so  long 
Endure  the  pangs  of  Bin  and  wrong ; 
So  long  the  joys  of  heaven  remain. 
O  endless  joy !     O  endless  pain ! 
Ponder,  O  man,  eternity."  A.  S. 
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Thb  idea  of  eternity,  whenever  it  forces  itself  upon  us  (for  forced 
it  is),  whether  whilst  reading,  cogitating,  or  dreaming,  produces  a 
marked  impression  in  a  very  short  time.  We  are  involuntarily 
drawn  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  consequently  all 
our  voluntary  contemplations  must  be  grafted  upon  the  thought 
which  arose  as  strangely,  as  rapidly,  and  as  mysteriously  as  the 
gourd  of  Jonas.  Like  the  light  too  that  fell  from  heaven  upon 
St.  Paul,  the  thought  of  immortality  is  usually  alarming ;  it  brings 
not  with  it  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  golden  gates  of  the  eternal 
city,  with  its  marvellous  glittering  pillars  and  glistening  pavements, 
thronged  with  celestial  immortals,  but  paints  in  all  its  horrors  the 
dreadful  agonies  of  the  damned  and  the  ghastly  picture  of  hell. 
Hence  arises  a  natural  tendency  to  shrink  from  the  future ;  we 
would  far  rather  "  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that 
we  know  not  of."  We  feel  our  immortality  without  daring  to 
define  it.    We  cannot  disbelieve  nor  doubt  it,  but  both  the  lights 
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and  shades  of  eternity  pain  the  eye  of  the  mind  for  a  time,  so  that 
we  can  hardly  dwell  but  for  a  moment  upon  it.  Nature,  therefore, 
appears  to  declare  with  a  still  small  voice  that  man  is  naturally 
immortal. 

Upon  so  interesting  a  subject  it  is  reasonable  that  many  papers 
will  be  written.  The  subject,  however,  has  been  so  admirably 
handled  on  the  affirmative  by  H.  JL,  the  points  of  whose  argument 
appear  so  irrefragable,  and  who  has  written  with  so  much  clearness 
and  skill,  that  we  fain  would  have  let  the  matter  rest,  confident 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  antagonists  to  oust  us  from  our 
position.  But  on  consideration  we  determined,  although  forestalled 
in  the  major  argument  by  H.  K.,  to  weave  into  a  connected  theme 
a  few  minor  points  and  correlatives  which  had  previously  been 
jotted  down  and  which  appeared  worthy  of  notice.  Physicists  and 
metaphysicians  agree  in  maintaining  that  no  material  thing  has  an 
end ;  that  it  may  change,  but  that  its  particles  are  not  destroyed,  a 
metamorphosis  being  the  only  result.  Philosophers  and  even  theo- 
logians have  also  embodied  the  same  idea  in  relation  to  the  particles 
of  man.  Thus,  in  the  epitaph  lately  discovered  and  attributed  to 
Milton,  we  find, — 

"  Then  pass  on  gently,  ye  that  mourn, 
Touch  not  this  mine  honoured  urn ; 
These  ashes  which  do  here  remain 
A  vital  tincture  still  retain ; 
A  seminal  form  within  the  deeps 
Of  this  little  chaos  sleeps ; 
The  thread  of  life  untwisted  is 
Into  its  first  existences ; 
Infant  nature  cradled  here 
In  its  principles  appear." 

But  this  discussion  introduces  no  element  of  personal  belief,  but 
depends  upon  logical  inference  based  upon  scriptural  data.  And 
here  we  must  take  exception  to  an  implied  definition  of  immortality 
as  laid  down  by  P.  O.  o.  This  controversialist  appears  to  attach 
a  very  unusual,  nay,  extraordinary  meaning  to  this  word.  The 
term  has  not,  as  he  would  convey,  any  goodness  or  sanctity  inherent 
in  it.  A  man,  humanly  speaking,  may  achieve  immortal  fame  or 
immortal  shame.  Samuel  has  gained  the  one,  Judas  as  assuredly 
the  other. 

The  quicksand  on  which  our  opponents  all  appear  to  sink  is  in 
mistaking  that  which  was  spoken  of  the  mere  tody  as  applied  to 
the  soul.  Thus  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  phrase,  "  Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  sbalt  thou  return."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  context  shows  that  God  spake  of  natural 
subjects.  The  ground  was  cursed,  so  that  it  should  bring  forth 
thorns  and  thistles,  whilst  man  himself  was  doomed  henceforth  to 
the  necessity  of  winning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The 
whole  passage  conveys  incontestably  to  the  mind  of  the  observant 
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reader  the  idea  that  every  topic  touched  upon  if  entirely  -material. 
To  the  Jews  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  must  necessarily 
have  been  part  of  their  belief,  for  to  them  it  was  commaasM 
that  they  should  keep  the  law  which  God  had  given  to  Moses.  Now. 
tide  law  contained  no  promise  of  future  immortality  consequent 
upon  a  belief  in  a  promised  Saviour,  therefore  we  ana  only  mil 
back  upon  two  things :  either  they  must  have  bettered  that  as  the 
beast  cues, so  dies  man;  or  that  man  was  natuidlymimortal.  But 
it  is  palpable  that  the  former  was  not  their  creed ;  for  if  such  had 
been  the  case,  who  ean  doubt  but  that  during  the  weary  iourneyinaw 
in  the  wilderness,  after  being  aasured  that  they  ehould  never  see 
that  good  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  that  thaw  were 
doomed  to  perpetual  wanderings,  they  would  gladly  hare  died  by 
the  sword  of  their  fellows,  or  by  the  serpents,  or  by  their  own 
hands,  rather  than  endure  so  many  years  of  suffering,  when  eo 
simply  they  could  have  obtained  eternal  rest.  Yet  we  find  that 
they  did  not  seek  death,  fully  believing  that  man's  soul  is  naturally 
immortal. 

In  the  passages,  moreover,  which  our  antagonists  have  called 
from  Job,  the  gist  of  them  is  applicable,  not  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
but  rather  to  the  body  or  to  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  The 
passages  instanced  by  F.  W.  bear  no  more  upon  the  subject  than 
morahsings  of  a  kindred  nature  by  essayists  in  all  ages  and  climes. 
If  this  be  not  so,  how  can  the  quotations  given  by  him  be  reconciled 
with  the  following  P— "  The  wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day  of  de- 
struction; they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath*" 
(Job  xxi.  30). 

Our  antagonists  appear  to  adopt  as  their  belief  that  immortality 
is  the  result  of  Christ's  death  and  reaurreotioii,  and  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  eternal  life  is  only  conferred  upon  those  who  believe.  Thus 
P.  O.  8.  says,  "  The  eternal  immortality  of  wicked  spirits,  however 
brought  about  or  permitted,  would  be  the  eternity  of  evil,  a  possi- 
bility which  we  cannot  entertain  in  regard  to  a  time  when  God  the 
Father  shall  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  God  the  Bon,  Jesus 
Christ."  From  which  we  infer  -that  nongCt  savouring  of  evil  can 
exist  in  subjection  under  the  Son.  But  we  know  from  Scripture 
that  at  the  sound  of  the  awful  trump  all  shall  appear  at  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  and  that  they  which  have  dome  evil  ehall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment ;  that  He  (Christ)  shall "  burn  up 
the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire ;"  that  He  shall  say  to  those  on  Hie 
left  hand,  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Thus  if  Christ  is  the -source 
and  giver  of  eternal  life,  He  must  confer  eternal  life  upon  the  unjust 
as  well  as  the  just,  eternal  misery  must  be  awarded  by  Him  as  well 
as  eternal  happiness.  An  anomaly  consequently  arises  which  those 
who  take  the  negative  side  of  this  question  must  clearly  elucidate 
before  they  can  be  entitled  to  bear  the  palm  of  victory. 
(  The  doctrine  of  redemption  as  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  hi 
■imply  this :  Christ  by  dying  hath  redeemed  us  from  death,  that  is, 
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from  the  sting  of  death.  Now  the  sting  of  death  is  sin,  therefore  He 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  pnnishment  which  had  been  decreed  upon 
these  who  commit  sin,  thus  changing  immortal  misery  into  im- 
mortal happiness.  The  sting  of  death  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
nature  of  the  result  of  sin  only  has  been  changed.  A  penalty  has 
been  transformed  into  a  privilege,  for  it  is  possible,  by  passing  the 
portals  of  temporal  death,  to  usher  the  never-dying  soul  into  the 
realms  of  immortal  bliss. 

Yet  some,  it  would  seem,  adopt  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  unre- 
generate  is  not  immortal;  what  then  becomes  of  itP  The  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  "  all  must  give  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 
To  go  still  further,  how  can  those  who  reason  thus  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  the  following  P— "  All  manner  of  sin  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  men,  but  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  never  be  for* 
given."  If  after  judgment  the  wicked  are  simply  annihilated,  the 
threat  cannot  have  its  force,  for  annihilation  includes  cessation  of 
feeling.  Or  turning  to  the  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  we 
are  not  told  that  they  possessed  any  natural  qualities  above  their 
fellows,  nor  that  on  them  were  bestowed  endowmenta  of  an  immortal 
character.  When  did  they  cease  to  be  mortal  and  become  im- 
mortal P  Did  they  become  immortal  by  being  removed  to  regions 
of  immortal  bliss  P  Then  is  the  redemption  of  Christ  not  neeeeearv. 
One,  Elijah,  we  are  told,  was  seen  to  go  bodily,  leaving  only  his 
ephemeral  clothing  behind  him.  All  that  was  Gfod-like  was  taken, 
the  earthly  only  left  behind.  Looking  to  the  various  sects  who 
profess  the  Christian  religion,  which  one  of  them  adopts  the  tenet 
that  man  is  not  naturally  immortal  ?  I  have  endeavoured  to  find 
one,  but  all  in  vain.  Strange  it  must  be  if  so  many  denominations, 
differing  greatly  in  their  views  of  Scripture  interpretation,  should 
coincide  in  their  manner  of  understanding  this  subject,  and  yet  all 
be  misguided.  The  foot  that  so  many  searchers  of  the  Scriptures 
think  that  man  is  naturally  immortal  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of 
that  belief:  A.  J.  G. 
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"  That  problem  which,  measured  by  its  interest  to  man,  by  its  depend- 
ences, by  the  infinite  jewel  staked  upon  the  verdict— -we  should  all  confess 
to  be  the  most  solemn  and  heart-shaking  that  is  hung  out  by  golden  chains 
from  the  heaven  of  heavens  to  human  investigation— vis.,  Is  the  spirit  of 
man  numbered  amongst  things  naturally  perishable  ?  The  doctrine  of  our 
own  Dodwell  (a  most  orthodox  man)  was,  that  naturally  and  jw  te  it  was 
perishable,  but  that  by  supernatural  endowment  it  was  made  immortal* 
Apparently  the  ancient  oracles  of  the  Hebrew  literature  had  all  and  every- 
where assumed  the  soul's  natural  mortality." — Thomas  JDe  QUnoey. 

Wabbueton,  in  his  "Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  found  it  a 
proof  that  the  Pentateuch  was  a  revelation  from  God,  because  it 
was  silent  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and  held  "  not  only  that 
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Moses  did  (as  a  fact)  assume  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  but  that  as 
a  necessity  he  did  so,  since  upon  this  assumption  rests  the  weightiest 
argument  for  his  own  divine  mission.  "  That  Moses  could  dispense 
with  a  support  which  Warburton  fancied  all  other  legislators  had 
needed  ana  postulated,  argued,  in  the  bishop's  opinion,  a  vicarious 
support,  a  secret  and  divine  support."  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
eminent  divine  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  Moaaio  books  did 
not  favour,  if  they  did  not  oppose,  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  im- 
mortality of  the  soul. 

H.  K.  affirms  that  the  natural  indestructibility  of  every  human 
soul  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  he  has 
nowhere  stated  in  what  passages  of  Scripture  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine is  to  be  found  clearly  and  unmistakably  revealed.  His 
interpretation  of  the  passage  Gen.  ii.  7,  containing  the  words 
"  Man  became  a  living  soul,"  as  meaning  "  an  ever-living  soul " 
(p.  25),  is  evidently  an  overstrain.  We  note  one  fact  in  refutation 
of  this  view.  While  Jesus  was  on  earth  there  was  a  sect  called 
Sadduoees,  who  said  that  there  is  no  resurrection.  If  the  books  of 
the  Jewish  church  had  explicitly  stated  that  man .  possessed  an 
ever-living  soul  they  could  not  have  doubted  the  resurrection ;  for 
that  must  have  been  inevitable  to  "  an  ever-living  soul." 

Again,  on  page  26,  H.  K.  says,  God  "  created  Adam  in  His  own 
image,  or,  in  other  words,  exactly  as  He  himself  was !  "  This  is 
surely  a  strange  statement.  When  H.  K.  goes  to  a  photographer's 
to  get  "  his  own  image,"  he  gets  something  "  exactly  as  he  himself 
is ; "  it  can  live,  think,  speak,  write,  act,  and  controvert !  It  is  not 
only  like  his  appearance,  but  it  is  also  exactly  what  he  is !  God  is 
an  eternal,  infinite,  all- wise,  unchangeable  Spirit,  to  whom  no  bounds 
of  time  or  space  can  be  assigned.  "  God  created  Adam  exactly  as 
He  himself  was,"  therefore  Adam  was  an  eternal,  infinite,  all- wise, 
unchangeable  Spirit,  to  whom  no  bounds  of  time  or  space  can  be 
assigned.  Such  is  the  syllogism  on  which  H.  K.  bases  his  proof 
"that  the  Scriptures  show  that  the  first  man  was  created  with 
a  naturally  immortal  soul,  and  that  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence 
possess  the  same  "  (p.  26).  One  who  was  logically  sand-blind  could 
see  that  the  foundation  is  insecure,  and  the  minor  premiss  is 
entirely  unsubstantiated. 

H.  £.  quotes  Psa.  cxvi.  8,  in  which  David  says,  "  Thou  " — mean- 
ing Jehovah — "  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death,"  as  a  proof  of 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul, — strangely  overlooking,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  plain  fact  that  if  man's  soul  is  naturally  immortal, 
his  soul  could  neither  be  delivered  to  nor  from  death.  To  death  it 
could  not  be  delivered,  for  it  w  immortal,  and  not  subject  to  death ; 
from  death  it  could  not  be  delivered,  for  it  is  not,  according  to  H.  K.'a 
idea,  liable  to  death.  It  could  not  be  delivered  from  that  which  it 
was  impossible  could  happen  to  it. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  well-read  friend  for  the  following  extract  in 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject  of /the 
soul's  immortality.    As  it  was  written  without  any  design  of  being 
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used  in  such  an  argument  as  this,  it  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
trustworthy ;  as  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  that  historian  of  whom 
the  readers  of  this  serial  have  lately  been  getting  such  an  interest- 
ing account,  it  will  be  read  with  interest  and  attention.  This  is  J. 
A.  Fronde's  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration : — 

"  Unless  the  body  could  be  purified,  the  soul  could  not  be  saved ;  because 
from  the  beginning,  soul  and  flesh  were  one-man  and  inseparable.  Without 
his  flesh  man  was  not  or  would  cease  to  be.  But  the  natural  organization 
of  the  flesh  was  infected  with  evil,  and  unless  organization  could  begin  again 
from  a  new  original,  no  pure  material  substance  could  exist  at  all.  He, 
therefore,  by  whom  God  had  first  made  the  world,  entered  into  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  form  (if  I  may  with  reverence  say  so)  of  a  new  organic 
cell $  and  around  it,  through  the  virtue  of  His  creative  energy,  a  material 
body  grew  again  of  the  substance  of  His  mother,  pure  of  taint  and  clean  as 
the  first  body  of  the  first  man  was  clean  when  it  passed  out  under  His  hand 
in  the  beginning  of  all  things.  In  Him  thus  wonderfully  born  was  the 
virtue  which  was  to  restore  the  lost  power  of  mankind.  He'came  to  redeem 
many,  and  therefore  He  took  a  human  body,  and  He  kept  it  pure  through  a 
human  life,  till  the  time  came  when  it  could  be  applied  to  its  marvellous 
purpose.  He  died,  and  then  appeared  what  was  the  nature  of  a  material 
human  body  when  freed  from  the  limitations  of  sin.  The  grave  could  not 
hold  it,  neither  was  it  possible  that  it  should  see  corruption.  It  was  real, 
ft?  the  disciples  were  allowed  to  feel  and  handle  it.  He  ate  and  drank  with 
them  to  assure  their  senses.  But  space  had  no  power  over  it,  nor  any  of 
the  material  obstacles  which  limit  an  ordinary  power.  He  willed  and  His 
body  obeyed.  He  was  here,  He  was  there.  He  was  visible,  He  was  invi- 
sible. He  was  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples  and  they  saw  Him,  and  then 
He  was  gone,  whither  who  could  tell  ?  At  last  He  passed  away  to  heaven  ; 
but  while  in  heaven  He  was  still  on  earth.  His  body  became  the  body  of 
His  Church  on  earth,  not  in  metaphor,  but  in  fact—His  very  material  body, 
in  which  and  by  which  the  faithful  would  be  saved.  His  flesh  and  blood 
were  thenceforth  to  be  their  food.  They  were  to  eat  it  as  they  would  eat 
ordinary  meat.  They  were  to  take  it  into  their  system,  a  pure  material 
substance,  to  leaven  the  old  natural  substance  and  assimilate  it  to  itself. 
As  they  fed  upon  it,  it  would  grow  into  them,  and  it  would  become  their 
own  real  body.  Flesh  grown  in  the  old  wav  was  the  body  of  death,  but 
the  flesh  of  Christ  was  the  life  of  the  world,  over  which  death  had  no 
power.  Circumcision  availed  nothing,  nor  uncircumcision — but  a  new  crea- 
i«r*,— and  this  new  creature,  which  the  child  first  put  on  in  baptism,  was 
born  again  into  Christ  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  In  the  eucharist  he  was 
fed  and  sustained,  and  went  on  from  strength  to  strength  ;  and  ever  as  the 
nature  of  his  body  changed,  being  able  to  render  more  complete  obedience, 
he  would  at  last  pass  away  to  God  through  the  gate  of  the  grave,  and  stand 
holy  and  perfect  in  the  presence  of  Christ.  Christ  had  indeed  been  ever 
present  with  him ;  but  because  while  life  lasted  some  particles  of  the  old 
Adam  would  necessarily  cling  to  every  man,  the  Christian's  mortal  eye  on 
earth  could  not  see  Him.  Hedged  in  by  c  his  muddy  vesture  of  decay,'  his 
eyes,  like  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  of  Emmaus,  are  holden,  and  only  in  faith 
he  feels  Him.  But  death,  which,  till  Christ  had  died,  haa  been  the  last 
victory  of  evil,  in  virtue  of  his  submission  to  it,  became  its  own  destroyer, 
for  it  had  power  only  over  the  tainted  particles  of  the  old  substance,  and 
1869.  I 
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there  was  nothing  needed  but  that  these  should  be  washed  away,  and  the 
elect  would  stand  out  at  once  pure  -and  holy,  clothed  in  immortal  bodies, 
like  refined  gold,  the  redeemed  of  God.  •  .  .  We  lie  down  and  seent  to 
decay— to  decay,  but  not  all.  Our  natusal  body  decays,  being  the  last  re- 
mains of  thd  infected  matter  whioh  we  have  inherited  from  Adam ;  bat  the 
spiritual  body,  the  glorified  substance  which  has  made  our  life  and  is  our 
real  body  as  we  are  in  Christ,  that  can  never  decay,  but  passes  off  into  the 
kingdom  whioh  is  prepared  for  it ;  that  other  world  where  there  is  no  sin, 
and  God  is  all  in  all." 

The  passage  which  we  bare  just  quoted  occurs  in  a  paper  on 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Catholicism,"  which,  though  written  originally 
in  1850,  has  so  far  received  the  impress  of  its  author's  reiteration  as 
to  have  been  republished  in  "  Short  S todies  on  Great  Subjects  " 
(vol.  i.,  pp.  186-191). 

The  two  points  which  have  been  made  manifest  in  what  we  have 
now  laid  before  the  reader  in  this  paper  are,  1st,  That  the  natural 
mortality  of  the  human  soul  is  assumed,  if  it  is  not  expressly 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  2nd,  That  Scripture  distinctly  and 
authoritatively  declares  that  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  is  an 
express  gift  of  God,  dependent  on  the  acceptance  and  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions  fixed  by  the  Giver.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
"  Christ  who  is  our  life  "  (Col.  iii.  4) ;  and  it  is  only  thus  promised 
"  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  "  (John  iii.  86). 
It  is  only  "Christ"  (not  nature)  who  "hath  abolished  death,  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the  gospel "  (3  Tim.  i. 
10) ;  while  it  is  as  expressly  declared  that  "  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  life  "  (1  John  v.  12) ;  "  but  he  is  east  forth 
as  a  branch,  and  is  withered  "  (John  xv.  6). 

I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  the  argument 
farther  at  present.  I  trust  that  due'  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  subject  as  it  is  stated,  namely,  as  a  fact  of  inductive  interpreta- 
tion, not  as  a  figment  of  creed  and  inference.  Most  of  all  1  hope 
the  question  will  be  kept  free  from  the  certain  fallacy  of  asking— If 
we  decide  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  the  soul  is  everlast- 
ing and  naturally  immortal,  what  will  the  consequences  beP  If  we 
can  find  out  the  truth,  the  consequences  cannot  be  very  dangerous, 
for  the  way  of  the  truth  is  that  of  safety.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Church  has  for  a  long  time  dealt  in  loose  and  unmeasured  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  the  terrors  of  the  law,  but  this  ought  not  to 
induce  us  to  strive  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  only  right 
way  to  pursue  this  debate  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  to  inquire, 
What  saith  the  Scriptures  P  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  their  plain  statements,  they  seem  to  affirm  that  the  penalty 
of  death  has  passed  upon  all  men,  and  that  they  are  made  immortal, 
if  at  all,  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Saviour,  who  came  to  be  the 
light  and  life  of  the  world — to  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
that  is,  death,  and  to  raise  us  to  newness  of  life.  S.  F. 
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IS  AN  HEEEDITAEY  HOUSE  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
DESIEABLEP 

AFFIBMATIVE  1.BTICLB.—- II. 

"  I  do  believe  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  disposed  in  all  respects  to  place 
itself  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  not 
a  caste,  it  is  not  an  isolated  body,  it  is  not  separated  from  the  common 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  but  a  body  into  which  new  blood  is 
continually  finding  its  way  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  risen  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  people  by  labour  and  industry ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  descend  from  the  proudest  families  in  that  House,  by 
gradual  degrees  again  descend  and  mix  with  the  mass  of  the  people." — 
Lord  Hatherley. 

iNTiLLiGBMCBand  power  are  the  governors  of  nations.  Intelligence 
to  know  what  is  beat  to  be  dome,  and  power  to  insist  on  its  being 
done,  and  to  persist  in  the  doing  of  it.    But  the  governing  intelli- 
gence and  power  must  be  independent  and  autocratic,  in  fact,  sove- 
reign.   Our  House  of  Commons  is  a  deliberative  assembly.    It  is 
called  together  to  advise  on,  not  to  enforce,  legislation.    It  has  of 
late  been  encroaching  on  the  higher  functions  of  government,  and 
has  been  taking  upon  itself  quite  an  undue  share  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.     It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Commons'  House  is 
elected  to  represent  the  opinions,  desires,  and  wishes  of  the  people. 
It  is  in  no  sense  of  the  term  an  executive  power.    It  is  a  media- 
torial agency — a  means  by  which  the  sovereign  may  be  informed  of 
the  claims  which  the  Commons  are  inclined  to  make ;  and  the  duty 
of  its  members  is  to  consider  the  best  compromise  which  can  be 
made  between  the  persons  who  represent  things  as  they  are,  and 
their  constituents,  who  seek  to  make  things  as  they  think  they 
should  be.    The  Commons  are  too  much  the  representatives  of  the 
agitations  of  the  masses  and  the  changes  they  wish.    We  require 
some  stable  and  resisting  power  as  well  as  a  moving  one.    The 
Lords  preserve  the  status  in  quo  ante  while  it  is  tenable ;  the  Com- 
mons assault  it  in  the  interests  of  change,  and  a  wise  series  of  con- 
cession and  compromise  preserves  order  along  with  progress. 

Men  have  not  only  an  instinctive  desire  for  hereditary  honours, 
but  have  an  instinctive  respect  for  those  who  bear  them.  It  is  true 
that  this  latter  affection  sometimes  leads  to  snobbism ;  but  this  only 
the  more  strongly  proves  our  assertion.  Now  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
give  human  instincts  scope  so  far  as  they  are  beneficial  in  their 
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action.  An  hereditary  House  of  Legislation  gives  such  scope.  It 
holds  ont  to  men  of  might  and  genius  a  reward  for  their  exertions, 
which  gratifies  the  thirst  of  the  soul  for  remembrance  and  recog- 
nition among  posterity ;  and  it  involves  the  love  of  parents  and 
benefactors  to  influence  to  high  and  honourable  purposes  the  lives 
of  those  who  succeed  them.  In  this  way  there  is  a  high  and  noble 
use  of  hereditary  titles  and  property ;  which,  though  it  may  be 
liable  to  abuse,  does  not  cease  to  be  desirable.  If  we  think  of  it 
aright  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  limit  the  affections  of  men  by 
the  base  utilitarianism  of  the  most  beneficial  for  the  passing  hour. 
Men's  desires  flash  beyond  their  own  puny  life,  and  men  will  do 
that  for  the  future  which  they  would  never  think  of  doing  for  the 
short  favour  of  the  present. 

Had  we  not  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  in  which  power, 
property,  prominence,  and  permanence  are  represented,  we  should 
nave  a  far  greater  amount  of  evil  attendant  upon  our  parliamentary 
elections.  \Ve  talk  at  present  of  the  bribery,  corruption,  and 
intimidation  of  voters— if  there  were  no  way  of  holding  out  against 
the  innovations  of  agitators  by  such  a  plan  as  an  hereditary  House, 
we  should  have  the  entire  wealth,  energy,  power,  and  ingenuity  of 
the  aristocracy  arrayed  against  us  in  elections,  and  there  would  be 
a  terrible  tyranny  over  every  voter  established,  to  keep  him  from 
opposing  the  nominees  of  the  rich.  Our  Commons'  House  would 
become,  in  fact,  a  House  of  Lords,  for  the  aristocracy  would  pack 
it  with  their  representatives,  and  there  would  be  no  chance  for 
popular  reforms  at  all.  Not  only  would  the  aristocracy  try  to  get 
the  largest  possible  number  of  seats,  they  would  colleague  also  to 
bribe  the  greatest  possible  number  of  those  who  got  in  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  So  that  the  abolition  of  the  here- 
ditary House  of  Legislature  would  make  matters  worse  instead  of 
better,  and  we  had  better  keep  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  of.  Power  and  wealth  can  secure  representation, 
and  they  would  secure  it,  so  that  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  House 
that  is  fairly  amenable  to  law  and  order,  than  one  built  upon 
bribery  and  corruption. 

Wealth  can  co-operate  so  much  more  readily  and  more  effec- 
tively than  numbers,  that  the  class  who  hold  property  and  money 
could  easily  defeat  the  aims  of  the  irresolute  and  fickle  people. 
They  could  buy  up  not  only  votes,  but  men.  And  the  greatness  of 
the  interest  at  stake  would  make  them  not  only  unscrupulous  in  the 
means  tbey  employed  to  gain  votes,  bnt  also  in  the  use  they  made 
of  the  power  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  avoid  this  terrible  war  of  classes  for  parliamentary  power,  it  is 
desirable  that  an  hereditary  House  should  exist ;  for  this  makes  it 
possible  to  warn  off  the  trespassers  on  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
anti-bribery  laws.  If  we  allow  you  your  House  to  yourselves,  then 
you  must,  we  can  Bay,  leave  the  people  theirs  to  themselves.  If 
you  touch  our  freedom  of  election,  we  must  consider  your  right  to 
hereditary  parliamentary  power;  therefore  hold  off  from  any  inter- 
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ference  with  the  elections  of  Commoners,  or  it  may  be  the  worse 
for  you.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  anything  of  that  sort  effec- 
tively if  the  House  of  Lords  were  abolished  as  an  hereditary  house, 
for  the  interests  of  men  are  always  stronger  than  general  princi- 
ples—especially than  such  principles  expressed  in  human  laws. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  are  led  to  think  that  an  hereditary  house  of 
legislature  is  highly  desirable.  It  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  secures  a  large  highly  cultured  class  to  give  thought  and 
to  devote  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  public  affairs, 
— men  who  are,  in  general,  possessed  of  wide  experience  in  regard 
to  the  forms  and  fashions  of  society,  of  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  results  of  laws,  and  of  trained  and  cultured  minds.  To  such 
men  the  questions  of  the  day  do  not  come,  it  is  true,  with  the  same 
intense  and  pressing  demand  for  immediate  action  in  the  direction 
of  change  as  to  those  who  are  in  the  very  midst  of  the  struggle  of 
life,  with  all  its  anxieties  to  distract  them  from  the  truth  and  to 
attract  them  to  any  hope  of  relief.  They  are  withheld  from  the 
fierce  and  terrible  fight  of  popular  politics,  and  are  able  in  some 
measure  to  observe  the  progress  of  events  with  the  calmness  of  on- 
lookers. It  is  always  of  importance  to  have  a  full  view  of  every 
question  taken.  It  is  especially  important  to  get  unimpassioned 
and  impartial  thought  on  matters  of  moment ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  class  thus  set  apart,  who  are 
above  the  briberies  of  parties,  than  to  let  politics  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  band  of  political  busybodies,  who  would  seek  political  capital  in 
all  their  ways  and  propositions,  and  require  pay  for  their  pains. 

We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  legislation  for  ever  and  in 
continuance,  upon  the  ages  along  which  the  power  of  the  peers  is 
allowed  to  extend.  The  peerage  is  hereditary.  It  consists  of 
picked  men.  The  men  of  a  picked  race  are  in  general  distinguished 
from  others  by  rare  gifts,  and  these  gifts  are  absolutely  entailed  by 
nature  on  their  descendants,  unless  they  wilfully  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  nature  for  their  transmission.  When,  however,  they  do 
so,  the  race  decays,  dies  out,  and  the  peerage  shifts  to  a  new  branch 
of  undecayed  capacity.  In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  hereditary 
principle  sets  itself  to  rights.  An  hereditary  House  of  Legisla- 
ture is  desirable  because  it  preserves  this  strife  of  races  to  hold  the 
first  position.  It  has  the  same  effect  on  the  breed  of  men  as  the 
prizes  at  agricultural  and  horticultural  shows  have  on  cattle  and 
flowers.  There  is  always  amongst  the  posterity  of  these  choice 
specimens  a  fair  percentage  of  individuals  superior  to  the  common 
run,  unless  the  forcing  process  has  been  too  vigorously  pursued. 
The  application  of  special  culture  to  the  race  of  men  is  quite  as 
*  essential  as  it  is  to  breeds  of  cattle.  Hence  our  aristocracy,  the 
prize-takers  in  life's  lottery,  and  their  descendants,  is  a  good  and 
beneficial  institution,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  annul  or  abro- 
gate. 

It  is  never  desirable  that  one  set  of  men  should  have  the  decision 
of  such  important  questions  as  those  which  belong  to  legislation 
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dependent  entirely  upon  their  own  will.  When  men  begin  to  think 
that  the j  only  need  to  determine  and  a  thing  is  done,  they  are  very 
apt  to  become  conceited  and  tyrannical.  It  is  a  good  thins  to  know 
that  others  hare  to  be  thought  of;  that  greatly  restrains  tne  desire 
of  men  to  innovate  unreasonably  and  injudiciously,  and  leads  to  a 
oonsiderateneai  in  decision,  so  that  what  is  determined  upon  may 
be  as  sensible  and  as  little  offensive  as  possible.  If  it  were  for 
nothing  else  than  for  the  amount  of  deliberation  which  the  exist- 
ence ofan  hereditary  house  renders  necessary  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  amongst  our  institutions. 

There  is  a  great  cry  made  now-a-days  for  the  representation  of 
majorities ;  one  of  the  best  arguments  that  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose  is  the  existence  and  use  of  a  House  of  Lords— which  is  a 
representation  of  a  minority  in  numbers.  If  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  a  standing  proof  that  a  country  can  only  be  well  and 
wisely  governed  when  minorities  are  represented,  the  Radicals  should 
uphold  a  House  of  Lords. 

Ph.  M. 


AFTIBMATIYB  ABTICLB.— III. 

Tffi  House  of  Lords  has  been  put  upon  the  defensive.  It  has 
opposed  the  supreme  law  of  modern  legislation— the  popular  voice, 
and  straightway  it  has  been  voted  a  nuisance,  an  obstruction,  and 
a  delusion.  It  is  scarcely  worthy  of  reform,  all  that  it  needs  is 
destruction.  Wisdom  cries  aloud  in  the  streets  with  such  energy 
and  intelligence,  through  the  reform  in  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Bill  of  1868,  that  suddenly  it  has  been  found  out  that  in 
reality  the  democracy  is  the  aristocracy,  and  that,  if  we  would  truly 
inaugurate  the  rule  of  the  best,  we  must  find  it  among  that  class 
of  society  which  has  least  leisure,  least  culture,  least  power  of 
applying  tkought  to  actuality,  least  capacity  of  seeing  beyond  the 
desires  and  designs  of  the  hour— the  possessors  of  tenements  of 
higher  annual  value,  exclusive  of  poor's  rates,  than  four  pounds 
sterling.  It  was  prophesied  of  old  time,  "  Many  shall  go  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased ;"  and  the  time  and  season 
so  spoken  of  has  now  surely  arrived,  for  the  populace  are  our  best 
guides  in  politics,  and  our  proletaires  are  the  overriden  of  our 
parliaments. 

It  h  quite  evident  that  the  public  opinion  of  a  people  who  have 
not  been  educated  to  self-restraint  and  impartial  thought  ought 
not  to  be  flattered,  so  as  to  make  it  impatient  of  honest  thought, 
or  in  any  way  be  induced  to  put  itself  on  a  par  as  a  power  with  the 
educated  reflectiveness  of  a  class  who  have  been  trained  for  legis- 
lative duty. 

E.  L.  B.  objects  that  in  an  hereditary  house  we  cannot  secure 
hereditary  wisdom.  This  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  much  easier  to 
declaim  than  to  reason.    A  great  deal  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
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the  hereditary  transmission  of  Qualities.  We  all  know  not  only  that 
pride  of  birth  is  an  ingrained  instinct  in  man ;  we  are  all  proud  of 
our  ancestry,  and  we  are  all  fond  to  believe  that  none  of  our 
posterity  will  disgrace  their  "  forerunners."  We  are  all  inclined 
to  look  favourably  on  any  one  who  comes  to  us  recommended  as 
"  the  son  of  his  father/'  and  we  credit  such  a  one  with  a  good 
many  graces  and  qualities  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  like  his 
father.  Few  parents  can  restrain  a  feeling  of  pleasure  when  they 
can  introduce  into  the  notice  of  others  favourably  one  whom  they 
delight  to  commend  as  "  my  son."  Now  all  these  feelings  of  human 
sympathy  are  active  in  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
their  families,  and  all  the  forces  of  education  are  usually  employed 
to  fit  them  for  their  position  in  the  world.  We  hare,  therefore,  in 
our  hereditary  aristocracy  "  the  principles  of  natural  selection  "  in 
acting,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  training,  to  an  extent  to  which  Charles 
Darwin  himself  would  not  despise  to  assign  a  large  influence ;  but 
E.  L.  B.  spurns  at  these  things  in  the  spirit  of  the  illegitimate 
Savage's  savage  line, — 

"The  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face." 

£.  L.  B.  fails  to  see,  too,  that  his  argument  fails,  even  though  we 
should  grant  him  his  supposed  fact  that  sons  are  not  always  certain 
to  be  wise  or  great  because  their  fathers  have  been  or  are  so  j  and 
vre  see  many  men  rising  into  the  ranks  of  the  peerage  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  while  others  decline  into  them,  and  peerages 
become  extinct.  Because  he  has  not  estimated  the  effect  in 
cherishing  aspirative  effort,  and  of  inducing  men  to  strain  their 
capacities  to  the  utmost,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a  House  of  Lords  as  an  hereditary  legislative  assembly ;  nor  has  he 
allowed  for  the  operation  of  the  average  of  accidents  in  a  house  of 
hereditary  legislators  when  he  claims  that  every  scion  of  the  houses 
-whose  leaders  sit  there  should  be  a  superior  person  in  birth,  health, 
and  talents.  Even  taking  the  House  of  Lords  head  by  head,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  men  are  superior  on  the  whole— in  every 
particular  of  comparison — to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons ;  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  only  the  acci- 
dental heads  of  about  400  families,  while  the  Commons  are  the 
picked  men  out  of  millions.  Let  E.  L.  B.  reflect  how  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  Commons  are  nobles  voluntarily  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  politics  in  the  Lower  House,  as  a  general  proof  or  the 
actual  personal  superiority  of  the  aristocracy  of  hereditary  legis- 
lators. 

Let  E.  L.  B.  and  our  readers  look  upon  and  regard  the  here- 
ditary House  as  a  special  organization  for  the  upholding  before 
men's  eyes  the  highest  forms  of  life  and  culture,  and  these  applied 
freely  and  fully  to  the  coaduot  of  public  business  and  the  manage* 
meat  of  state  affairs.  Here  is  an  example  of  patriotic  devotion,  of 
sedulous  endeavour,  and  of  careful  training,  which  those  who  desire 
to  engage  in  political  life  must  in  part  emulate  and  rival,  if  they 
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wish  to  cope  with  or  excel  them.  What  a  mighty  force  is  this !  to 
induce  in  all  who  aim  at  stirring  the  hearts  of  men  on  political 
affairs  to  devote  themselves  to  lead  laborious  lives  as  a  freewill 
offering  to  the  nation.  Were  it  only  that  we  might  have  such  a 
standard,  the  hereditary  house  of  legislature  is  highly  desirable. 

E.  L.  B.'s  depreciative  estimate  of  the  aristocracy  is  exceedingly 
fallacious.  He  forgets  that  it  is  the  essence  of  a  noble  character 
"  to  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame,"  and  therefore 
the  good  deeds  of  the  aristocracy  are  not  blazoned  abroad  as  those 
are  which  are  done  by  those  who  have  a  name  to  make.  Besides, 
we  expect  a  great  deal  more  from  the  aristocracy ;  and  when  they 
do  anything,  we  lay  little  stress  on  it,  because  it  is  just  what  was  to 
have  been  expected. 

We  suppose  E.  L.  B.  has  been  misled,  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  this  debate  comes  before  ns,  to  discuss  "  The 
Life  Peerage  Bill/'  and  to  give  us  his  views  on  the  improvements  he 
would  propose  and  carry  out— if  he  had  the  power— in  the  Peers' 
Chamber.  We  shall  not  follow  him  in  this  discussion  into  the 
details  of  any  such  measure;  we  shall  conclude  our  paper  by 
affirming  that  a  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desirable, — 

1.  Because  it  is  the  inheritor  and  transmitter  of  the  historic 
glory  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Because  it  provides  a  lofty  standard  of  political  life,  patriotism, 
and  culture. 

3.  Because  it  provides  a  noble  object  of  just  ambition  to  states- 
men, and  men  who  have  served  their  country. 

4.  Because  it  provides  a  fresh  set  of  minds  to  look  at  political 
questions  in  a  light  which  is  free  from  the  deep  agitations,  and  the 
immediately  pressing  influences  which  ruffle  parliamentary  life  in 
the  Commons. 

5.  Because  it  supplies  an  occasion  for  the  expository  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

C.  Because  it  forms  a  barrier  round  the  Crown,  keeps  up  a  due 
.  safeguard  against  rash  innovations,  and  induces  a  reconsideration 
of  the  policy  of  agitators.  E.  J. 


NEGATIVE  ABTICLE.— II. 

"  True  nobility  is  of  the  mind, 
Not  given  to  chance,  and  not  to  chance  resigned." 

No  more  decisive  proof  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  this 
question  could  be  given  than  the  fact  which  we  believe  is  now  pub- 
licly stated,  namely,  that,  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  House  of  Lords 
rejected  Earl  BusselTs  Life-Peerage  Bill  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
nine,  not  because  they  were  absolutely  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  but  because  they  were  unwilling  to  submit  the  considera- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  their  House  to  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  they  were  afraid  that,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
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opinion,  tbey  would  find  scant  courtesy  from  the  members  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Lower  House — the  House,  namely,  which 
represents  the  people.  But  this  is  not  a  time  in  which  any  fact  can 
be  withheld  from  investigation,  or  in  which  any  institution  can 
hold  itself  sacred  from  scrutiny.  Our  ago  is  all  eyes.  The  press 
is  an  Argus,  and  there  is  nothing  hid  that  has  not  a  great  likelihood 
of  being  revealed.  It  is  certain  that  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion will  more  and  more  press  itself  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and 
must  be  discussed.  Every  sign  of  cowardice  will  be  marked, 
and  every  turn  taken  by  "  the  stupid  party  "  who  claim  a  right 
divine  for  everything  that  is — especially  that  is  theirs— will  be 
noted  and  made  an  element  in  the  consideration. 

The  country  has  great  toleration  for  those  institutions  which  are 
progressive,  self-developing,  and  willing  to  keep  pace  with  or  adapt 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  It  is  patient  with  the 
bad  if  they  are  penitent.  See  how  tenderly  it  has  dealt  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  how  long  it  has  borne  with  the  Irish 
Church;  how  jealous  it  is  for  the  conservancy,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  vested  rights ;  and  how  laboriously  it  strove  to  attune  the  House 
of  Commons  to  self-reformation.  The  country  is  neither  ungene- 
rous nor  unjust,  but  it  will  not  bear  for  ever  the  want  of  generosity 
towards  it,  and  a  continued  and  hardy  perpetration  of  injustice. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  been  a  house,  not  of  legislation,  but  of 
opposition.  Its  main  action  has  been,  not  wise  suggestions  and 
considerate  improvement,  but  resistance  to  progress  and  sullen 
yielding  to  change  when  it  could  no  longer  be  prevented  except  at 
the  risk  of  revolution.  All  important  social  changes  in  legislation 
have  been  forced  upon  them  by  surcharging  the  House  with  new 
members,  who  effect  the  purpose  of  the  time  by  their  votes,  but 
almost  immediately  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  let-well-alone,  rest- 
and-be-thankful  peers,  and  become  the  antagonists  of  farther 
change,  and  the  opponents  of  projected  improvements— a  house  of 
irresponsible  and  therefore  careless  dabblers  in  legislation. 

An  hereditary  house  of  legislation  is  not  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  , 
because  the  principles  on  which  promotion  to  that  house  is  given  are 
not  likely  to  procure  for  the  country  the  best  men  as  the  founders 
of  the  best  families—the  aristocracy.  Men  are  not  elevated  to  the 
peerage  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  or  the  nation's  representatives. 
They  are  •'  committed  "  to  the  House  of  Lords  when  tneir  presence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  become  inconvenient;  when  the 
construction  of  cabinets  demands  the  shelving  of  some  marplot,  or 
the  getting  rid  of  an  unworkable ;  when  the  exigencies  of  debate, 
or  of  votes,  or  of  influence  make  it  advisable  that  a  new  star  should 
gleam  in  the  hemisphere  of  tho  aristocracy.  Promotion  is  often 
tne  bribe  for  the  betrayal  of  entrusted  advocacy,  or  political  trick- 
ery, subserviency,  and  treachery  ;  sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  the 
shuffling  of  the  cards  of  party  interest,  at  others  the  effect  of  a 
desire  to  gain  a  present  end.  A  very  frequent  means  of  procuring 
an  increase  in  the  peerage  is  the  working  of  the  legislation  of  the 
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country  into  such  a  condition  that  a  standstill  is  threatened  and  dan* 
ger  lies  ahead.  In  such  a  ease  a  creation  of  peers  is  made,  not  because 
of  the  urgency  of  the  merit  of  the  parties  so  raised,  but  on  account 
of  the  exigency  into  which  legislation  has  been  brought.  But  why,, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  gaining  a  present  rote,  the  nation  should  be 
saddled  with  the  entire  progeny  of  those  who  are  thus  raised  for  a 
mere  temporary  purpose,  for  all  time  coming  as  the  controlling 
powers  of  legislation,  I  cannot  see.  The  payment  required  to 
attain  the  end  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  high.  That  a  man  should 
throw  himself— Curtius-like,  shall  we  say  P— into  the  House  of 
Lords  to  sare  his  country,  by  an  act  of  heroio  self-sacrifioe,  may 
deserve  that,  for  the  one  single  favour  done  to  the  country,  we 
should  suffer  him  to  take  his  own  way  in  all  time  coming  so  long 
as  his  natural  life  extends ;  but  that  we  should  require  to  accept  of 
and  rejoice  in  all  his  primogenitural  descendants, — let  them  do 
whatever  they  please  and  become  whatever  they  like, — that  I  can 
neither  find  rhyme  nor  reason  in.  It  seems  to  me  that,  whether 
creations  are  made  by  the  sovereign  or  by  the  cabinet,  these  crea- 
tions ought  only  to  last  for  the  natural  life  of  those  who  have 
laboured  for,  suffered  for,  turncoated  for,  or  "lied  abroad"  lor 
the  nation,  and  that  the  grant  should  extend  no  farther  than  one 
life,  unless  under  ratification  by  the  nation  or  the  nation's  agents — 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  We  can  have  a  House  of 
Lords  without  its  being  an  hereditary  house.  Let  us  have  a  house 
of  the  meritorious  as  our  modern  aristocracy — men  whose  fame 
gives  a  title,  not  whose  title  acts  like  fame. 

An  hereditary  house  of  legislature,  constituted  as  ours  is,  is  not 
desirable,  on  account  of  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  legislation  of 
the  Lower  House.  Measures,  when  they  are  produced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  not  produced  with  regard  to  what  is  right,  what- 
is  commendable,  what  is  honourable  and  just ;  but  they  are  laid 
before  the  House  as  the  best  which  are  likely  to  gain  a  favourable 
hearing  "  in  another  nlaoe."  The  thought  of  the  Upper  House 
.overhangs,  like  an  incubus,  the  Lower  House,  and  that,  not  because 
it  is  a  supreme  legislative  assembly,  but  because  it  is  an  hereditary 
legislative  assembly,  where  certain  ideas  prevail  and  cannot  be 
countervailed  by  discussion,  and  where  certain  rights  are  exercised  by 
the  members  without  even  the  courtesy  of  discussing  or  listening 
to  the  discussion  of  the  topics  involved.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  a  deliberative  assembly,  in  which  discussion  is  employed  to  con* 
vinoe  and  persuade,  and  as  a  means  of  eliciting  the  truth  on  a 
question ;  but  the  general  eloquence  of  the  Upper  House  is  of  a 
different  sort.  It  always  looks  on  the  statu*  quo  as  a  thing  not  to 
be  disturbed,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  and  hence  it  does  not 
question  the  righteousness  of  any  proposal,  but  how  it  will  inter- 
fere with  rights  reserved ;  and  it  makes  legislation  rather  a  question 
of  the  right  of  majorities  than  of  the  right  and  the  just. 

I  object  again  to  the  having  of  an  hereditary  house  of  legislature, 
such  as  our  House  of  Lords  is,  on  account  of  its  irresponsibility. 
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It  is  amenable  neither  to  the  Crown  nor  the  Commons.  Far  worse, 
it  is  not  influenced  or  controlled  by  public  opinion.  The  high 
mightinesses  who  have  hereditary  seats  in  oar  Imperial  Parliament 
keep  their  heads  too  lofty  to  be  disturbed  in  the  serene  air  of  their 
Olympus  by  anything  so  contemptible  as  the  opinions  of  the  people 
as  a  power  to  move  them.  The  desires  of  the  people,  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  the  common  herd,  why  should  they — even  as  an 
act  of  grace — stoop  to  attend  to  these  things  P  This  sense  of  irre- 
sponsibility leads  them  to  use  legislation  as  a  privilege  sometimes, 
which  they  may  avail  themselves  of  when  they  like  and  disregard 
when  they  dislike,  sometimes  as  a  toy  to  amuse  themselves  with 
and  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  their  life;  but  sometimes, 
too,  as  a  mischievous  agency  by  which  they  disarrange  the  har- 
monies of  the  state,  and  by  their  obstructive  disregard  of  right — in 
the  defence  of  rights — disturb  the  progress  of  the  country  in  peace 
and  industry.  They  undergo  no  election,  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  book,  they  can  do  as  they  like,  they  are  not  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty,  and  they  are  thus  an  irresponsible  body. 
In  our  age  such  a  body  is  not  desirable. 

I  have  no  objection,  d  priori,  to  hereditary  titles  and  honours ; 
even  hereditary  privileges  I  could  tolerate,  and  I  really  do  not  see 
why  such  things  do  not  exist  apart  from  legislative  powers ;  but  I 
do  certainly  think  that  of  all  the  possible  undesirable  things,  an 
hereditary  house  excels  them,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no 
argument  a  hundredth  part  so  strong  against  hereditary  monarchy 
as  there  is  against  hereditary  legislative  assemblies.  Life  peerages 
are  those  alone  which  should  be  granted;  but  I  would  always 
admit  a  candidature  in  the  heir  for  the  continuance  of  the  honours 
won  by  his  father,  so  as  to  present  a  constant  stimulant  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  any  worthily  great  man  to  aim  at  gaining,  by  consent  of 
the  Crown,  the  cabinet,  and  the  country,  the  reversion  of  the  titles 
and  the  peerage  of  his  ancestors.  With  such  a  recognised  lapse  of  the 
honour  conferred,  unless  a  good  case  could  be  made  out  for  its  con- 
tinuance, there  could  be  no  harm,  but  rather  much  good,  in  retain- 
ing our  House  of  Lords,  for  it  would  then  be  a  house  of  the  genuine 
aristocracy ,— men  whom  the  sovereign  and  the  country  alike 
delighted  to  honour ;  but  an  hereditary  house  of  legislative  lords  is 
not  desirable.  B.  M. 


NBGATIVB  ABTTCLB. — HI. 

Two  facts  tend  to  make  this  debate  very  instructive  and  interest- 
ing. The  Life  Peerage  Bill,  now  passing  through  the  Legislature, 
and  which  is  a  step  in  the  negative  direction  of  this  debate ;  the 
consideration  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  which  is  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  which  has  called 
forth  many  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Upper  House.  The  attitude 
which  their  lordships  assume,  and  the  concessions  the  Government 
are  willing  to  make  respecting  the  latter  measure,  will  greatly 
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decide  the  course  those  reforms  will  tale  which  are  suggested  by 
these  attacks. 

We  write  under  the  fear  of  falling  into  that  clap-trap  and  com- 
monplace argument,  of  which  the  opener  of  this  debate  on  the 
opposite  side  kindly,  but  uncourtcously  and  unnecessarily,  reminds 
the  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist, — kindly,  because  he 
warns  us  of  dangers  ;  uncourtcously,  because  such  an  injunction 
ought  to  be  a  conclusion  rather  thnn  an  assumption ;  and  unneces- 
sarily, because  he  admits  their  lore  of  common  sense,  and  their  hate 
of  commonplace. 

M.  C.  N.  urges  four  propositions  to  prove  the  affirmative.  He 
affirms  that  as  considerateness,  independence,  moderation,  and 
judicially  and  judiciousness,  are  attributes  of  an  hereditary  House 
of  Legislature,  therefore  it  is  desirable.  Now  does  he  forget  that 
these  qualities  belong  in  general  to  any  body  of  men,  that  they  are 
not  confined  even  to  an  hereditary  aristocracy  P  A  House  of 
Legislature  not  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  nor  hereditary, 
would  possess  them.  It  is  not  because  a  house  is  hereditary  that 
it  exclusively  has  a  right  to  them,  and  nobody  else.  He  assumes, 
perhaps  truly,  that  because  a  house  is  elected  by  the  people  it  can- 
not have  these  qualities,  as  it  is  hurried  on  by  an  irresistible  force. 
This  is  one  point  of  the  difficulty.  Surely  if  an  assembly  more 
closely  connected  with  this  force  cannot  withstand  the  pressure,  it 
is  madness  for  one  more  remote  to  attempt  to  resist  it.  The  House 
of  Lords,  as  at  present  constituted,  moves  too  slowly,  it  is  stuck  too 
fast  in  that  Conservatism  which  its  members,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  inherit  with  their  fortunes ;  it  docs  not  move  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  it  does  not  understand  its  demands,  and  therefore,  in 
endeavouring  to  run  counter  to  it,  fails.  Let  it  be  thoroughly 
alive  to,  and  comprehend  modern  ideas,  let  it  move  faster,  then 
these  qualities  will  be  of  the  utmost  value.  To  do  this  reform  is 
necessary.  The  independence  of  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature 
is  often  stretched  beyond  the  limits  of  independency,  so  that  it 
comes  to  mean  stubbornness  and  obstinacy ;  and  moderation  means 
a  do-nothing  policy. 

M.  C.  N.,  under  his  fourth  proposition — judicial ity  and  judicious- 
ness,—says  that  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  mobile,  and  the 
Upper  House  calm  and  serene,  this  hereditary  assembly  is  a 
safeguard  against  collisions  between  the  Crown  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Surely  he  must  be  a  modern  Rip  van 
Winkle,  who  has  been  sleeping  for  some  years,  to  talk  about 
collisions  with  Crown  and  Commons  now-a-days.  Let  me  remind 
him  that  the  day  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the  sovereign  dared 
to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  veto.  Sovereignty,  as  a  governing 
power,  is  virtually  dead,  it  is  absorbed  into  a  cabinet  of  ministers, 
responsible  to  the  people. 

To  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  to  undermine  our  Con- 
stitution. To  reform  it  would  be  to  strengthen  our  system  of 
government.     The  principle  of  our  Constitution — King,  Lords, 
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and  Commons— as  it  is  at  present  carried  onfc,  is  a  nullity.  Nay, 
it  is  something  farther  and  worse,  it  creates  "  crises,"  and  puts  the 
country  into  a  state  of  chronic  disturbance  and  alarm.  And  why  P 
Simply  because  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
people.  The  people  is  the  source  of  all  strength,  the  Lords  possess 
only  a  component  part  of  it ;  the  consequences  are  plain.  The 
Upper  House  was  created  for  a  purpose,  but  that  purpose  is  not 
fulfilled.  If  the  business  is  to  check  hasty  legislation,  to  amend 
the  work  of  the  other  House,  and  to  introduce  measures  themselves, 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  this  out  as  it  is  at  present  composed.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  years  prove  this.  On  every  vital  point  of 
legislation,  when  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  forlorn  hope  of  Con- 
stitutionalists, its  opposition  has  always  been  overridden,  or  it  has 
been  forced  to  materially  alter  its  views.  And  so  the  exercise  of 
those  qualities  which  M.  C.  N.  attributes  to  them  is  set  at 
nought. 

New  blood  must  be  infused  into  the  Upper  Assembly.  In  these 
times,  when  things  are  moving  so  fast,  thoughts  and  ideas  are 
transitory  and  changeable,  and  what  is  desirable  is,  that  these 
should  be  represented,  unbiassed.by  family  ties  and  class  prejudices, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  more  harmony  between  the  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  and  between  these  and  the  people.  The  creation 
of  peera  from  members  of  the  other  House  is  not  on  a  suffi- 
ciently largo  enough  scale  to  have  much  effect.  Again,  the  House 
of  Lords  is  looked  upon  in  our  day,  more  or  less,  as  a  place  for  old, 
worn-out  politicians,  who  have  fought  hard  in  the  political  arena, 
and  are  now  to  rest  on  their  laurels.  They  go  there  as  to  an 
honourable  retirement,  not  to  achieve  other  victories,  but  as  a 
reward  for  past  services. 

When  reform  takes  place,  of  which,  as  we  before  mentioned,  the 
Life  Peerage  Bill  is  a  commencement,  it  must  not  be  in  a  direction 
convenient  to  the  interests  of  its  noble  members  only.  They  form 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  people,  and  we  must  recollect  that  the 
House  of  Lords  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  tho 
people  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

Let  us  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  desired 
reforms  will  be  completed.  Let  us  hope  they  will  set  the  Upper 
House  on  a  surer  and  more  satisfactory  footing,  increase  sound 
legislation,  make  this  branch  of  our  Legislature  a  solid  fact,  not  an 
empty  show,  and  in  every  way  conduce  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
this  country.  C.  F.  A.  S. 

NEGATIVE  AETICLE. — IV. 

"  The  real  glory  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  does  not  consist  in 
the  hereditary  rank  or  titled  privileges  of  a  very  small  class  in  the 
community — in  the  great  wealth  of  the  few,  and  in  the  groat 
poverty  of  the  many— in  tho  splendid  palaces  of  nobles,  and  the 
wretched  huts  of  a  numerous  and  half-fauiishcd  peasantry.    No ! 
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such  a  state  of  things  may  give  pleasure  to  proud,  ambitions,  and 
selfish  minds,  but  there  is  nothing  here  on  which  the  eye  of  a 
patriot  can  rest  with  un mingled  satisfaction." 

Before  proceeding  with  the  question,  "  Is  an  hereditary  House 
of  Legislature  desirable?  " — as  all  legislation  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end— it  is  advisable,  we  think,  to  consider  the  end;  that  is,  the 
object  of  legislation,  and  then  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  end. 

We  consider  that  the  object  of  legislation  is  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  and  the  least  amount  of  evil  to  the  largest  number 
of  people  in  the  state.  If  this  be  accepted  as  the  object  of 
legislation,  then  the  next  step  will  be  to  take  into  consideration 
what  are  the  best  means  to  accomplish  that  object  P 

According  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the  best  means  of  accomplish- 
ing such  an  object  is  by  having  the  people  represented  in  the 
legislature  by  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  state,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  having  the  entire  legislature  to  be  the  elect  of  the  nation. 
By  this  method  we  would  always  have  the  ruling  body  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  nation's  wishes — we  would  always  hare 
talented  and  able  men  as  our  legislators.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
no  one  portion  of  the  community  would  elect  a  man  to  serve  as 
their  representative  in  a  legislative  assembly,  who  is  foolish, 
or  dishonest,  or  opposed  to  their  particular  interests. 

Sup  posing  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  were  established, 
consisting  of  the  ablest  and  Wisest  statesmen  in  the  kingdom ; — as 
talent  is  not  hereditary  we  could  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
amount  of  ability  and  wisdom  in  each  succeeding  generation  of 
hereditary  legislators.  In  such  a  House  we  may  have,  at  first,  the 
best  and  ablest  legislators  in  the  realm,  but  as  mere  descent  does 
not  insure  to  the  inheritors  of  the  paternal  estates  any  of  the 
abilities  of  their  progenitors,  then  we  may  have  them  with  power, 
yet  destitute  of  the  ability  to  use  that  power  aright;  and,  aa  a 
consequence,  they  gradually  lose  the  power  they  did  possess  to 
those  who  are  elected  to  legislate  for  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
The  inference  is  plain  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  not 
desirable,  because  of  its  inferiority  to  an  elective  legislative 
assembly. 

History  bears  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of  our  statements. 
Originally  the  hereditary  house  arose  out  of  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  the  barons— they  did  good  service  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  existence  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  by  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king ;  but  they,  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  disobeying  the  voice  of  the  nation,  were  in  turn  resisted 
by  the  people.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  bill  known  as 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  Lords  refused  to  pass  that  bill,  though, 
sanctioned  by  the  Lower  House  and  backed  by  the  voice  of 
the  people.  The  people  then  put  forth  their  strength  and  resisted 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Upper  Houne,  compelling  them  to  paea 
the  bill  much  against  their  will.  Their  conduct  on  that  occasion 
has  not  been  forgotten,  and  as  a  result  their  power  has  been. 
curtailed  into  very  narrow  limits.    So  useless  have  they  be<*  ,me, 
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that,  as  a  legislative  body,  they  are  incompetent  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  day,  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
intolerable  to  those  who  hare  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart. 
They  cannot  be  entrusted  with  any  power  over  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  Their  influence,  once  all-powerful,  is  now  almost  nothing. 
Certainly  there  are  yet  some  able  men  in  the  Upper  House,  but 
their  unnatural  position  nullifies  their  abilities  ;  and  to  hare  such 
a  House  of  Legislature  is  not  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the  talent 
which  is  thrown  away. 

The  question  presents  itself  to  our  mind,  What  is  the  object  of 
an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature?  Is  it  to  serve  as  a  check  on 
any  hasty  legislation  of  the  Lower  House  P  If  so,  then — as  a 
representative  House  of  Legislature  is  superior  to  an  hereditary  one 
—it  is  not  desirable  to  have  an  inferior  legislative  assembly  when 
we  can  have  a  superior  one.  Indeed,  an  hereditary  house  cannot 
possibly  serve  as  an  effectual  check  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
Lower  House,  because  of  its  unrepresentative  character,  it  having 
little  or  no  power  in  the  kingdom  to  back  out  its  decisions  as 
a  checking  power. 

Again  we  come  to  the  question,  What  is  the  object  of  an 
hereditary  House  of  Legislature  P  Is  it  to  serve  as  a  reward  to  those 
who  have  done  some  great  deed  in  the  cause  and  for  the  honour  of 
their  country  P  Is  it  to  confer  honours  on  those  who,  by  their 
literary,  scientific,  or  political  acquirements,  hare  become  known 
to  the  nation  at  large  P  If  so,  it  is  most  unjust — unjust  in  conferring 
power  on  those  yet  unborn,  unjust  in  crowning  those  yet  to  come 
with  honours  not  their  due,  unjust  that  by  the  mere  circumstance 
of  birth  one  should  have  so  much  power  over  another ;  and,  since  it 
it  so  unjust,  it  is  not  desirable.  Indeed,  the  injustice  appears  so 
great  to  our  mind  that  we  wonder  at  the  hereditary  house  being 
tolerated,  it  being  such  an  outrage  on  common  sense  and  the  equal 
rights  of  mankind.  It  seems,  at  most,  as  if  it  were  permitted 
to  exist  as  an  ancient  institution,  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  thwart 
the  wants  of  the  nation.  And  as  soon  as  it  does  oppose  the  will  of 
the  nation  we  may  expect  its  downfall. 

An  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  of  no  practical  use :  it  is  in 
principle  opposed  to  national  reform ;  and  when  a  measure  of  reform 
is  brought  before  it  by  the  nation  through  their  representatives,  it 
is,  as  is  quite  natural,  opposed  by  the  members  of  that  House,  and 
they  are  only  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  purpose  by  the 
probable  total  loss  of  their  fast  waning  power. 

In  conclusion  we  ask  our  opponents,  Is  it  desirable  to  have 
a  House  of  Legislature  of  no  practical  value  P  Is  it  desirable 
to  have  a  Legislative  Chamber  for  mere  show  P  Is  it  desirable  to 
have  a  Legislative  body  with  nothing  but  pedigree  to  recommend 
it?  Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  Legislative  Assembly  who  are 
representative  of  none  but  themselves,  and  who  always  place 
themselves  in  antagonism  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation  P  All  these 
ti.,:.,„    „„;j  mPJXj  more,  are  inherent  in  an  hereditary  House  of 

Neanias. 
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THE  SACEED  POETRY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY* 
Of  Richard  Crashaw  we  know  not  how  precisely  to  speak.    His 

foetry  has  too  much  of  the  passionate  warmth  and  effusion  of  the 
talian, — breathes  too  much  the  language  of  earthly  love  in  dealing 
with  things  divine, — to  please  our  colder  and  severer  English  taste; 
to  which  such  language,  however  devotional,  savours  of  irreverence. 
That  this  was  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  and  not  of  the 
poet  as  a  man,  is  testified  by  his  friend  and  fellow-poet  Cowley's 
graceful  tribute  of  affection  to  his  memory,— woras  even  more 
applicable  to  the  poet  (Keble)  whose  earthly  resting-place,  revered 
and  beloved  by  all,  is  still  green  among  us, — 
"Poet  and  saint !  to  thee  alone  are  given, 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven  j 
The  hardest,  rarest  union  which  can  be, 
tfext  that  of  Godhead  and  humanity." 

That  Cowley  is  right,  and  that  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  poet  and  of  the  saint  in  the  same  person,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  causes  of  this  are  obvious.  "  The  subjects  which 
sacred  poetry  aspires  to  handle  transcend  inevitably  the  poet's 
capacity;  and  the  mind,  intent  on  things  unseen,  is  sometimes 
dull  to  the  perception  of  material  beauty,  image,  and  reflection, 
though  it  be  of  that  which  is  invisible.  Besides,  the  passionate 
and  fervid  temperament  of  the  poet  is  exposed  to  dangers  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  liable  to  aberrations  which  are  no  temptation  to 
others."  f  With  all  his  faults  of  style  and  manner,  the  careful  and 
judicious  reader  may  find  much  to  admire  in  Crashaw.  His 
thoughts,  for  instance,  in  "  Charitas  Nimia;  or,  the  Dear  Bargain," 
only  require  a  modern  setting  to  please  the  fastidious  taste  of 
modern  critics:— 

Chabitas  Nimia  ;  or,  the  Dear  BABCUBr. 

tord,  what  is  man  ?  why  should  he  cost  Thee 
60  dear  ?  what  had  his  ruin  lost  Thee? 
Lord,  what  is  man  that  Thou  hast  oyer-b ought 
So  much  a  thing  of  nought  ? 

Love  is  too  kind,  I  see,  and  can 
Make  but  a  simple  merchantman. 
'Twas  for  *uch  sorry  merchandise 
Bold  painters  have  put  out  His  eyes 

*  Continued  from  pago  €8.        t  The  late  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte. 
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Alas,  sweet  Lord !  what  were't  to  Thee 
If  there  were  no  such  worms  as  we? 
Hea?*n  ne'ertheless  still  heav'n  would  he. 

Should  mankind  dwell 

In  the  deep  hell,  ' 
What  hare  his  woes  to  do  with  Thee  ? 

Let  him  go  weep 

O'er  his  own  wounds ; 

Seraphim  will  not  sleep, 

Nor  spheres  let  fall  their  faithful  rounds. 

Still  would  the  youthful  spirits  sing, 
And  still  Thy  spacious  palace  ring ; 
Still  would  those  beauteous  ministers  of  light 
Burn  all  as  bright, 

And  bow  their  flaming  heads  before  Tbee ; 

Still  thrones  and  dominations  would  adore  Thee  j 

Still  would  those  eyer- wakeful  sons  of  fire 

Keep  warm  Thy  praise 

Both  nights  and  days, 
And  teaoh  Thy  tared  name  %o  their  noble  lyre. 

Let  froward  dust  then  to  its  kind, 

And  gi?e  itself  for  sport  to  the  proud  wind. 

Why  should  a  piece  of  peevish  clay  plead  shares 

In  the  eternity  of  Thy  old  cares  P 

Why  »houldst  Thou  bow  Thy  awful  breast  to  see 

What  mine  own  madnesses  bare  done  with  me  ? 

Should  not  the  king  still  keep  his  throne 
Because  some  desperate  fool's  undone? 
Or  will  the  world's  illustrious  eyes 
Weep  for  every  worm  that  dies  ? 

WiU  the  gallant  sun 

E'er  the  less  glorious  run  ;— 

Will  he  hang  down  his  golden  head, 

Or  e'er  the  sooner  seek  his  western  bed, 

Because  some  foolish  fly 

Grows  wanton,  and  will  die? 

If  I  were  lost  in  misery, 
What  was  it  to  Thy  heaven  and  Thee  ? 
What  was  it  to  Thy  precious  blood 
If  my  foul  heart  called  for  a  flood  ? 

What  if  my  faithless  soul  and  I  , 

Would  needs  fall  in 
With  guilt  and  sin, 
What  did  the  Lamb  that  He  should  die  ? 
What  did  the  Lamb  that  He  should  need, 
When  the  wolf  sins.  Himself  to  bleed  ? 
1869.  x 
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If  my  base  lust 

Bargain'd  with  death  And  well-  •eseeming  dost, 

Why  should  the  white 

Lamb*s  bosom  write 

The  purple  name 

Of  my  sin's  shame  ? 

Why  should  Ilis  unstain'd  breast  make  good 
My  blushes  with  Hi*  own  heart-blood  f 

O  my  Saviour,  make  me  see 

How  dearly  Thou  hast  paid  for  me, 

That,  lost  again,  my  life  may  prove 
As  then  in  death,  so  now  in  love ! 

"Verily,  captious  and  cold  of  heart  would  be  that  critic  who  could 
tee  no  soul  of  beauty  shining  through  these  Hnes.  The  following 
lines,  from  a  poem  on  the  death  of  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  and 
fortune,  afford  a  fine  instance  of  the  moral  sublime.  Musing  on 
the  common  lot  of  humanity,— the  doom  which  none  can  evade— he 
exclaims — 

**  Come  then,  youth,  beauty,  blood !  all  ye  soft  powers, 
Whose  silken  flatteries  swell  a  few  fond  hours 
Into  a  felse  eternity." 

This  may  remind  us  of  the  oft-quoted  lines  in  Gray's  famous 
"Elegy''— 

w  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

Yet  in  pregnant  force  and  simple  grandeur  of  expression  we  think 
the  lines  of  the  earlier  poet  have  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of 
the  later,  which,  beautiful  as  they  are  felt  to  be  in  themselves,  seem 
tame  and  feeble  in  comparison.  Most  striking  of  a  truth  is  that 
expression,  "A  false  eternity." 

In  a  still  higher  strain,  musing  on  the  awful  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  expresses  his  wonder  and  admiration:— 

"  How  a  pure  spirit  should  incarnate  be, 
And  life  itself  wear  death's  frail  livery—" 

"  That  a  vile  manger  his  low  bed  should  prove 
Who  thunders  on  a  throne  of  stars  above — " 

"  That  glory's  self  should  serve  our  griefs  and  fears ; 
And  free  eternity  submit  to  years. 

8uch  are  some  specimens  of  Craafcaw's  sublimities.  We  may 
also  instance  in  point  a  poem  of  his,  noted  by  Archbishop  Trench— 
viz.,  a  very  noble  translation,  or  rather  reproduction,  of  the  "  Dies 
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Irs/' — a  hymn  which  has  foaad  many  modern  versifiers,  English 
and  Continental ;  amongst  the  former,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  whom 
that  affecting  incident  is  recorded  by  his  biographer— "  fiow  in 
those  last  days  of  his  life,  when  all  of  his  great  raind  had  failed,  or 
was  failing,  he  was  yet  heard  to  murmur  to  himself  some  lines  of 
this  hymn,  an  especial  favourite  with  him  in  other  days."  In  a 
celebrated  work  of  fiction  of  recent  times,  we  find  some  verses  of 
this  hymn  pat  into  the  dying  lips  of  one  of  the  principal  characters 
there  portrayed,*— an  idea  originally  suggested,  it  may  have  been, 
by  the  incident  above-mentioned.  The  following  is  Crashaw's 
version:— 

Thj  Hymn  "  Diss  Ibje,  Dibs  III*."    In  Meditation  or  thi  Dat 
ov  Jujdgmxnt. 

Hearst  thou,  my  soul,  what  serious  things 

Both  the  Psalm  and. Sibyl  t  sings, 

*  Tide  the  description  of  St.  Clair's  last  moments  in  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

t M  An  unwillingness  to  allow  a  Sibyl  to  appear  as  bearing  witness  to 
Christian  truth,  has  caused  that  we  sometimes  find  this  third  line  (as  it 
stands  in  the  Latin  original,  '  Teste  David  own  Sibylla ')  emitted,  and  in 
its  stead  '  Cruris  expandens  vexilla,'  as  the  second  of  this  triplet  (for  'Solvet 
sachum  in  favilla').  It  rests  on  Matthew  xxiv.  80;  and  en  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  cross  in  the  sky  would  be  'the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven' 
there  spoken  of.  It  is,  however,  a  late  alteration  of  the  text ;  and  the  line 
as  above  is  quite  iu  the  spirit  of  the  early  and  mecuov*!  theology.  In 
those  uncritical  ages  the  Sibylline  verses  were  not  seen  to  be  that  trans- 
parent forgery  which  indeed  they  are,  but  were  continually  appealed  to  as 
only  second  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  prophetic  authority ;  thus  on  this 
very  matter  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  by  Lactantius.  .  .  .  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  Sibylline  oracles,  with  other  heathen  testimonies 
of  the  same  kind,  were  not  so  much  subordinated  to  more  legitimate  pro- 
phecy as  co-ordinated  with  it,  the  two  being  regarded  as  parallel  lines  of 
prophecy, — the  Church's  and  the  world's— bearing  consenting  witness  to 
the  same  truths.  Thus  is  it  in  a  curious  mediaeval  mystery  on  the  Na- 
tivity. .  .  It  is  of  simplest  construction.  One  after  another,  patriarchs 
and  prophets  and  kings  of  the  old  covenant  advance  and  repeat  their  most 
remarkable  words  about  Him  that  should  come ;  but  siqe  by  side  with 
them  a  series  of  heathen  witnesses.  Virgil  (on  the  ground  of  bis  fourth 
Eclogue),  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iii.  25),  and  the  Sibyl ;  and  that  it  was 
the  writer's  intention  to  parallelize  the  two  series,  and  to  show  that  Christ 
had  the  testimony  of  both,  is  plain  from  some  opening  Hnes  of  the  pro- 
logue:— 

1 0  Judai,  Verbum  Dei 
Qui  negatis,  hominem 
Vestrss  legis,  testem  Regis 
Andite  per  ordinem. 

Et  vos,  gentes,  non  oredentes 

Peperisse  Virginem, 
Vestree  gentis  documentis 

PeUite  Caliginem/ 
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Of  a  sure  Judge,  from  whose  sharp  ray 
The  world  in  flames  shall  fly  away  P 

O  that  Fire,  before  whose  faoe 
Heav'n  and  earth  shall  find  no  place  j 
O  those  Eyes !  whose  angry  light 
Most  be  the  day  of  that  oread  night. 

O  that  Trump !  whose  blast  shall  run 
An  even  round  with  th'  circling  sun, 
And  urge  the  murmuring  graves  to  bring 
Pale  mankind  forth  to  meet  his  King. 

Horror  of  nature,  hell  and  death ! 
When  a  deep  groan  from  beneath 
Shall  cry,  "  We  come,  we  come,"  and  all 
The  cares  of  night  answer  one  call. 

O  that  Book !  whose  leaves  so  bright 
Will  set  the  world  in  severe  light. 
O  that  Judge !  whose  hand,  whose  eye, 
None  can  endure,  yet  none  can  fly. 

Ah,  then,  poor  soul !  what  wilt  thou  say  ? 
And  to  what  patron  choose  to  pray, 
When  stars  themselves  shall  stagger,  and 
The  most  firm  foot  no  more  can  stand? 

But  Thou  giv'et  leave,  dread  Lord,  that  we 
Take  shelter  from  Thyself  in  Thee ; 
And  with  the  wings  of  Thine  own  dove 
Jly  to  Thy  sceptre  of  soft  love ! 

Dear  Lord,  remember  in  that  day 
Who  was  the  cause  Thou  cam'st  this  way. 
Thy  sheep  was  stray'd,  and  Thou  wouldst  be 
Even  lost  Thyself  in  seeking  me ! 

Shall  all  that  labour,  all  that  cost 
Of  love,  and  even  that  loss,  be  lost  ? 
And  this  loved  soul,  judged  worth  no  less 
Than  all  that  way  and  weariness  ? 

Just  Mercy,  then,  Thy  reck'ning  be 
With  my  price,  and  not  with  me ; 
'Twaa  paid  at  first  with  too  much  pain, 
To  be  paid  twice,  or  once  in  rain. 

And  such  is  the  meaning  here—'  That  such  a  day  shall  be  has  the  witness  of 
inspiration,  of  David ;  and  of  mere  natural  religion,  of  the  Sibyl ; — Jew  and 
Gentile  alike  bear  testimony  to  the  truths  which  we  Christians  believe.* " 
— u  Sovd  Latin  2W>y."    ArckbUhop  Trench, 
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Mercy,  my  Judge !  merer,  I  cry 
With  blushing  cheek  and  bleeding  eye ; 
The  conscious  colours  of  my  sin 
Are  red  without  and  pale  within, 

O  let  Thine  own  soft  bowels  pay 
Thyself,  and  so  discharge  that  day ! 
If  Sin  can  sigh,  Love  can  forgive ; 
O  say  the  word,  my  soul  shall  lire ! 

Those  mercies  which  Thy  Mary*  found, 
Or  whof  Thy  cross  confess' d  and  crown' d, 
Hope  tells  my  heart  the  same  loves  be 
Still  alive,  and  still  for  me. 

Though  both  my  prayers  and  tears  combine, 
Both  worthless  are,  for  they  are  mine ; 
But  Thou  Thy  bounteous  self  still  be, 
And  show  Thou  art  by  saying  me. 

O  when  thy  last  frown  shall  proclaim 
The  flocks  of  goats  to  folds  of  flame, 
And  all  Thy  lost  sheep  found  shall  be, 
Let  "  Come,  ye  blessed,"  then  call  me ! 

When  the  dread  "  Ite"  shall  divide 
Those  limbs  of  death  from  Thy  left  side, 
Let  those  life-speaking  lips  command 
That  I  inherit  Thy  right  hand ! 

O  hear  a  suppliant  heart  all  crush'd 
And  crumbled  into  contrite  dust ! 
My  hope,  my  fear!  my  Judge,  ray  Friend ! 
Take  charge  of  me,  and  of  my  end ! " 

There  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  abont  this  hymn,  as  rendered 
by  Crashaw,  truly  Miltonic,  shaded  and  softened  with  more  than  a 
Milton's  tenderness  and  pathos. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  tender  and  pathetic  (purely  and  simply), 
we  give  the  following  lines  from  a  poem  of  Crashaw's,  entitled 
"  The  Weeper."  There,  speaking  of  the  tearful  Magdalene— the 
Magdalene  of  the  Gospels— he  says : — 

"  Not  in  the  evening's  eyes, 
When  they  red  with  weeping  are 
For  the  sun  that  dies, 
Sits  Sorrow  with  a  face  so  fair. 
Nowhere  but  here  did  ever  meet 
Sweetness  so  sad,  sadness  so  sweet. 


*  Mary  Magdalene  (Luke  viL  47—50). 
t  The  penitent  thief  (Luke  xxiii.  40—42.) 
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"  Sadness,  all  the  while 
She1  sits  in  such  a  throne  at  this, 
Can  do  nought  but  smile, 
Nor  beliere  she  sadness  is  ; 
Gladness  itself  would  be  more  glad 
To  be  made  so  sweetly  sad. 

"  Well  does  the  Maj  that  lies 
Smiling  in  thj  cheeks  confess 
The  April  in  thine  eyes  j  * 
Mutual  sweetness  they  eiprees* 
No  April  e'er  lent  softer  showers, 
Nor  May  returned  fairer  flowers*" 

Notwithstanding  their  somewhat  quaint  and  antiquated  garb,  all 
true  lovers  of  poetry  will,  we  think,  recognise  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  these  lines.  It  is,  surely,  no  mean  tribute  to  Crashaw's 
muse  that  such  poets  as  Milton  and  Pope  did  not  disdain  to  borrow 
some  of  his  ideas.  We  may  add  that  our  own  laureate  hat  been, 
apparently,  not  a  little  indebted  in  this  way  to  these  early  poets — 
the  last-named  included.  Almost  a  third  part  of  Crashaw's  pub- 
lished poems  consists  of  short  Latin  pieces,  chiefly  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, in  a  variety  of  metres.  His  ease  and  felicity  in  this  way  may 
excite  the  envy  even  of  Lord  Ly  ttelton  and  Mr.  Calverley .  Crashaw 
was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  for  refusing  to  take 
the  covenant,  in  the  year  1644.  He  subsequently  went  to  France, 
where  he  became  a  Konran  Catholic.  He  died,  a  canon  of  Loretto, 
in  1050.  Many  of  his  poems  bear  evident  traces  of  the  influence  of 
his  adopted  creed.    He  seems  to  have  led  a  life  of  rigid  austerity. 

The  sacred  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  need  no  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Familiar  as  household  words  are  the  names 
of  Young,  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts/' — a  poem  now  perhaps 
unduly  neglected,  yet  containing  many  fine  and  striking  passages; 
of  Cowper,  Newton,  Watts,  Wesiey,  and  Toplady,  author  of  that 
sublime  hymn,  "  Bock  of  Ages/'  which  we  may  remark,  by  the  way. 
it  were  to  be  wished  had  been  left  as  it  originally  stood,  unspoiled 
by  tasteless  alterations  t— a  practice  this  of  which  "A.  K.  H.  B.w 
feelingly  complains.J    With  this  cursory  notice  of  the  sacred  poets 

*  Cf.- 

"  And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 
Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes." 

Tennywo*. — "  In  Mtmoriam." 

t  Thus,  not  to  mention  other  changes,  the  closing  line  of  the  first  stansa 
— "  Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power" — is  in  some  versions  of  this 
hymn,  merely  for  the  sake  of  mending  a  defective  rhyme,  altered  to  the 
tame  and  feeble — "  Cleanse  from  guilt  and  keep  me  pure." 

X  Vide  "  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson."  Chap.  xvL— "  Con- 
cerning CuttiDg  and  Carving,"  Ac. 
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and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth,  we  pass  to  the  nineteenth  century* 
And  here,  amid  lesser  lights,  one  name  shines  like  a  star  of  purest 
radiance  in  the  empyrean  of  sacred  song, — the  name  of  him  so  lately 
taken  away  from  us— the  saintly  Keble,  poet  of  the  "Christian 
Year."    Of  him  might  we  truly  say,  in  his  own  words— 

"  Thus  saints,  that  seem  to  die  in  earth's  rude  strife, 
Only  win  double  life ; — 
They  hare  but  left  our  weary  ways 
To  fire  in  memory  here,  in  hearen  by  lore  and  praise." 

B.  C.  ff. 


G-bowth. — That  there  is  decrease  as  well  as  increase  is  characteristic 
indeed  of  all  growth.  If  we  take  the  case  of  natural  life,  for  instance,  we 
find  certainly  growth,  but  yet,  in  many  respects,  we  find  a  loss  of  qualities 
(or  perhaps  it  might  be  more  strictly  called  a  change  of  properties)  between 
the  period  of  immaturity  and  that  of  maturity.  Thus,  as  we  advance  in 
yean  from  boyhood  to  manhood  and  old  age,  we  lose  the  enthusiasm,  the 
warmth  of  affection,  the  sensibility,  the  sympathy,  the  ardour  of  early 
youth — attributes  which,  however  engaging  and  delightful,  are,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  transitory  and  evanescent,  not  capable  of  beinpr  sustained, 
much  less  increased.  We  lose  these  even  as  we  lose  youth's  smooth  cheek, 
its  bounding  pulse,  its  elastic  tread, — 

"  The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  the  approach  of  morn." 

Yet  we  grow  notwithstanding.  Our  advance— up  to  a  certain  period  of 
life  at  least— is  a  real  advanoe  upon  the  whole :  an  advance  from  less  to 
snore,  from  immaturity  to  maturity,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state.  Un- 
avoidable decrease  of  the  grace  and  vigour  of  youth  is  more  than  com* 
pensated  by  the  increase  of  wisdom  and  experience*  If  our  affections 
are  less  warm,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  misplaced  on  trifling  or  un- 
worthy objects,  being  more  under  the  control  of  prudence  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  world.  If  in  the  business  of  active  life  we  cannot  do  the  same  things 
as  the  young,  we  are  able  to  take  our  part  in  much  more  important  trans- 
actions. If  our  senses  are  less  acute,  and  our  feelings  less  keen,  our 
judgment  is  more  ripe.  Age,  in  fine,  is  an  advance  upon  youth,  not  in 
every  particular  quality— i.e.,  not  in  those  qualities  which  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  period  of  youth, — but  in  more  important  qualities,  and  upon 
the  whole. 
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Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  By  John  Vbitch,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Pbofessob  John  Vbitch  (who  is  a  native  of  Peebles,  born 
about  1821)  at  an  early  period  of  his  literary  career  translated 
from  the  French,  Descartes  "  On  the  Method  of  Rightly  Conduct- 
ing the  Beason,  and  of  Seeking  Truth  in  the  Sciences,"  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  learned,  admirable,  and  excellent,  though  concise, 
introduction.  To  this  he  added  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of 
Descartes'  "Meditations,  and  Selections  from  his  Principles  of 
Philosophy,"  to  which  a  thoughtful  preface  is  prefixed,  and  some 
learned  notes  are  added.  He  was  for  some  time,  we  believe,  con- 
nected with  a  literary  and  philosophical  newspaper,  published  in 
the  Scottish  metropolis  under  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  Guardian, 
and  being  a  favourite  pupil  of  Sir  "William  Hamilton,  he  was 
selected  by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  family,  to  act  along  with  Dr.  H.  L.  Mansel  as 
co-editor  of  the  lectures  on  logic  and  metaphysics  of  that  great 
master.  On  the  death  of  William  Spalding  in  1869  (see  British 
Controversialist,  December,  1863),  Jonn  Veitch  was  appointed,  in 
succession  to  him,  professor  of  logic,  metaphysic,  and  rhetoric ;  and 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bobert  Buchanan,  he  was  translated  as 
his  successor  to  the  professorship  which  he  now  occupies — that  of 
logic  and  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  has  con- 
tributed a  few  philosophical  papers  to  the  North  British  Review, 
and  his  inaugural  discourse  has  been  published.  He  is  known  to 
be  a  learned,  laborious,  scholarly  gentleman,  whose  students 
respect  and  love  him.  If  he  has  not  the  massive  intellectuality  of 
his  master,  he  has  caught  much  of  his  spirit  of  thoroughness,  as 
well  as,  perhaps,  a  considerable  share  of  his  devotion  to  thinking 
within,  rather  than  writing  out,  what  he  has  thought.  His  power 
of  search  and  of  research  is  indefatigable,  and  his  mind  is  fasti- 
diously circumspect,  almost  to  making  investigation  an  excuse  for 
abstinence  from  exposition.  In  other  words,  ne  delights  in  mere 
thought  more  than  in  the  reproduction  of  thought,  and  hence  has 
done,  as  his  friends,  think  all  too  little  for  behoof  of  that  philosophy 
which  he  loves  and  cultivates. 

This  memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been  anxiously  looked 
for  long  years  ago ;  for  Hamilton  died  thirteen  years  since,  and  among 
the  other  services  to  metaphysics  expected  of  Prof.  Veitch  was 
a  defence  of  the  metaphysics  of  natural  realism  against  sensational- 
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ism  and  positivism  on  the  one  hand,  and  idealism  on  the  other. 
"We  hare  now,  it  will  be  seen,  got  the  memoir— a  good  piece  of 
good  work  well  done ;  although,  on  the  whole  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
a  biography  of  the  man  and  the  scholar  than  of  the  philosopher — 
a  narrative  of  the  incidents  and  studies  of  his  life  rather  than  of  the 
course  of  thought,  speculation,  and  philosophic  progress  of  the 
Scottish  Aristotle. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  a  biographer  has  the  right  to  fix  and 
pursue  his  own  purpose,  and  it  was  quite  competent  therefore  to 
Professor  Veitch  to  determine  that  it  would  oe  no  part  of  his 
design  "  to  expound  his  (Sir  W.  Hamilton's)  philosophy,  far  less  to 
attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  it ;  "  but  as  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
chief  interest  to  the  world  is  as  a  philosopher— an  opener  up  of 
new  views  on  mind  and  its  operations,  on  man  and  his  functions  as 
a  thinker — the  just  expectation  of  the  public  was  that  he  would  be 
exhibited  in  his  really  important  character,  and  that  we  should 
have  his  place  as  a  thinker  noted,  if  not  fixed.  Especially  was  this 
desirable— ought  we  not  to  say  to  be  expected  P  when  the  philosophy 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  become  a  mighty  question  among 
thinkers,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  recent  publications  of  Dr.  James 
Hutchison  Stirling,  J.  S.  Mill,  T.Collyns  Simon,  Dr.|McCosh,&c.,in 
which  his  philosophy — the  philosophy  of  which,  perhaps,  no  living 
man  knows  so  much  as  Professor  Veitch — has  been  so  seriously 
impugned.  While  acknowledging  the  author's  right  to  choose  his 
own  field  and  work,  and  while  commending  the  interest,  value,  ex- 
cellence, and  beautiful  purity  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  composed, 
we  look  upon  it  as  somewhat  strange  that  the  biography  of  a  man 
known  only  as  a  thinker  should  have  his  life  written  by  a  meta- 
physician with  so  little  reference  to  the  one  grand  distinction  of  its 
hero. 

The  analysis  of  thought  and  of  all  that  thought  implies ;  the  exa- 
mination, not  only  of  the  processes,  forms,  and  laws  of  the  thinking 
intellect,  but  also  of  the  conditions  antecedent  to  logical  reflection, 
and  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  results  of  formal  thinking;  the 
investigation  of  the  primary  requisites  to  successful  reasoning,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  Toeing  who  possesses  the  capacity  of  inferential 
or  of  absolute  ratiocination,  are  usually  considered  as  the  true 
duties  of  a  metaphysician.  But,  really,  all  thought,  and  therefore 
all  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  that  it  shall  be  thought  is  implied  in  its 
being  knowledge  (though  the  converse  by  no  means  holds  that  it  is 
knowledge  because  it  has  been  thought),  is  metaphysical.  So  soon 
as  it  passes  into  consciousness  it  has  gone  out  of  the  realm  of 
physics,  and  has  entered  into  a  new  field  of  observation,  and  is 
metaphysical.  As  thought,  knowledge  cannot  possibly  be  physical ; 
for  thought  is  physics,  that  is  the  simple  experience  of  that  which 
lies  without,  transfigured  and  translated  into  conscious  experience 
as  a  matter  of  personal  interest  in  the  human  soul.  It  is  excursive 
from  physics,  incursive  in  metaphysics,  and  discursive  in  logic. 
Of  experience  we  are  first  recipient,  then  percipient,  but  in  science 
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And  m  metaphysics  the  mind  is  concipient  It  unifies  that  it  may 
comprehend.  Disdain  metaphysics  as  we  may,  we  cannot  escape 
them,  therefore,  perhaps,  we  Lad  better  try  to  explain  them. 

Kant,  with  his  keen,  clear,  observant,  analytic  intellect,  saw  that 
it  was  possible  to  improve  at  once  the  logic  of  metaphysics  and  the 
metaphysio  of  logic— by  criticising  the  forms  of  the  discursive 
faculty,  and  gathering  into  a  system  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
procedure  of  the  mind  in  thinking.  With  the  subtlety  and  acute- 
neas  of  a  psychological  anatomist,  he  reinvestigated  the  Aristotelian 
sad  scholastic  system  of  logic  in  the  light  of  an  induction,  which 
confronted  every  dogma  of  the  schools  with  the  fact  of  which 
it  claimed  to  be  the  representative  and  took  note  of  the  differences 
and  deficiencies  which  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  this  reflec- 
tive examination.  Fichte,  while  consenting  to  criticism  as  an 
element  preparatory  to  any  possible  metaphysic,  cared  leas  for  the 
revelations  attainable  by  it  in  the  region  which  lay  within  the 
intellectual  consciousness  than  for  the  implications  whereby  it  waa 
seen  to  be  knit  to  regions  beyond  consciousness,  but  effective  upon 
and  affecting  the  moral  nature  of  humanity  ;  and  hence  he  chiefly 
aimed  at  an  ethical  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Hegel  sought 
the  method  of  thought  not  as  a  logic  only,  or  as  an  ethic  merely, 
but  as  an  encyclopaedic,  a  supreme  all-involving,  all-evolving  unity, 
explanatory  alike  of  nature,  man,  and  deity,  and  forming  at  once  a 
theology,  a  teleology,  an  ethic  and  a  logic ;  logic  being  the  root  of 
his  system  and  his  science,  and  all  knowledge  being  but  branches 
of  the  tree  which  sprang  from  that  one  sole  root. 

8ir  William  Hamilton  looked  at  the  matter  from  a  point  of  view 
somewhat  different  He  did  not  encircle  all  life  with  logic  like 
Hegel,  and  bind  it  in  inexorable  fetters ;  least  of  all  did  he  circum- 
scribe by  formal  thought  the  mighty  formative  Essence  and  Origin 
of  being.  Nor  did  he,  like  Fichte,  transcend  consciousness,  and 
surround  himself  and  his  race  with  a  supra- conscious  Absolute-— in 
which  Schelling  and  Cousin  coincided  with  Fichte — but  he  strictly 
limited  knowledge  to  consciousness  so  far  as  regarded  man  knowing 
and  thinking.  To  him  that  which  could  not  and  did  not  impress 
the  consciousness  of  man  was  the  inconceivable  to  man,  and  there- 
fore the  unknowable.  Hence  his  offence  at  the  doctrine  of  Ferrier, 
which  interwove  with  every  possibility  of  thought,  not  only  the 
thinking  ego,  man,  or  deity,  but  also  the  thought  of  non-ego,  on 
which  man  or  deity  reflected.  Hamilton,  like  Kant,  held  that  man 
is  twofold ly  endowed  with  reason  and  faith,  that  reason  wrought  out 
the  formal  results  of  thought  into  an  ultimate  dichotomy  of  which 
faith  accepted  the  one  extreme— both  being  simultaneously  un- 
believable. He  was  essentially  Kantian  in  his  primary  views,  in  the 
form  of  his  philosophy,  though  neither  Aristotle  nor  Kant  could 
really  control  the  splendid  ratiocinative  force  and  clearness  of  his 
own  strong  and  pellucid  intellect. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  intellect  was  essentially  controversial* 
He  could  never  be  contented  with  looking  at  or  seeing  only  one 
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side  of  any  question — with  one  single  exception  perhaps,  vis.,  "  The 
theory  of  the  Quantification  of  the  predicate."  Hit  mind  evoked 
objections  and  dm  philosophy  was  constructed — or  we  should  rather 
mj  conceived—  as  the  necessary,  as  he  conceived  it,  reply  to  the 
posing  difficulties  which  arose  within  the  intellect  on  any  topic 
The  principle  of  contradiction  was  so  strong  in  him  that  he  erected 
the  principle  of  non- contradiction  into  the  chief  criterion  of  truth, 
as  conditioning  every  accented  and  acceptable  result  of  thinking. 
The  conceivable  is  the  not-impossible ;  the  believable  is  the  non- 
contradictable.  ^  It  is,  perhaps,  a  peculiarity  of  the  controversial 
mind*  that  it  inclines  men,  instead  of  drawing  arguments  into 
a  stereos copical  unity,  to  keep  the  views  asunder  in  intensified  dis- 
similarity, and  to  induce  in  an  unguarded  mind  a  dogmatic  contra- 
dietiveness.  In  some  instances  Sir  William  Hamilton  seems  to 
have  given  way  rather  too  much  to  this  controversial  vehemency  of 
unoeular  vision.  His  idea  of  the.  impossibility  of  having  a  logic 
based  otherwise  than  on  the  principle  of  non-eontradiction  was 
perhaps  carried  too  far ;  as,  indeed,  any  criticism  of  his  philosophy 
would  lead  us  now  were  we  to  venture  upon  it. 

The  work  in  which  the  "  Life  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  "  is  given, 
with  falness  and  effectiveness  as  a  life,  is  replete  with  a  healthy 
interest  and  a  vigorously  stimulant  power  over  the  sympathies  and 
affections,  and  cannot  be  perused  without  benefit  and  gratification. 
As  we  have  already  in  our  pages  given  an  outline  of  the  external 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  an  epitome  of  his  opinions,  we  do  not 
intend  to  give  any  general  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 
We  intend  rather  to  exhibit  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  as  a  student,  and  to  supply  some  notices  of  his  unfinished 
undertakings,  after  which  we  shall  sum  up  our  estimate  of  the 
biography  and  the  biographer.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  that 
we  may  put  the  reader  in  harmony  with  our  aim  in  this  arrange* 
ment  we  shall  quote  from  this  genuinely  and  honestly  written 
work,  an  able  passage  containing  the  reminiscences  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  concerning  the  successor  of  Finlaysen  and  Bruce,  and  the 
predecessor  of  A.  6.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Carlyle  writes,  in  a  communicated  memorandum : — 

M  Well  onward  in  my  student  life  in  Edinburgh — I  think  it  may  have 
been  in  1819  or  1820 — I  used  to  pass  most  mornings  on  my  way  college- 
ward  by  the  east  side  of  St.  Andrew  Square,  and  a  certain  alley  or  short 
cut  thereabouts  called  Gabriel's  Road,  which  led  oat  to  the  very  end  of 
Prince's  Street,  directly  opposite  the  North  Bridge—  eloee  by  the  place 
which  afterwards  became  famous  as  Ambrose's  Tavern.  Both  Gabriel  and 
Ambrose  I  find  are  now  abolished,  and  the  locality  not  recognisable ;  but 
doubtless  many  remember  it  for  one  reason  or  another,  as  I  do  for  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"  Somewhere  in  Gabriel's  Road  there  looked  out  on  me  from  the  Prince's 
Street  or  St.  David  Street  side,  •  a  back  window  on  the  ground-floor  of  a 

*  There  is  an  inaccuracy  here  respecting  the  locality  of  the  house.  At 
this  period  Sir  William  was  living  in  Howe  Street. 
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handsome  enongH  house  j  window  which  had  no  curtains  j  and  visible  on 
the  sill  of  it  were  a  quantity  of  books  lying  about,  gilt  quartos  and  con- 
spicuous volumes,  several  of  them  j  evidently  the  sitting-room  and  work- 
ing-room of  a  studious  man,  whose  lot,  in  this  safe  seclusion,  I  viewed  with 
a  certain  loyal  respect.  '  Has  a  fine  silent  neighbourhood,'  thought  I,  c  a 
fine  north  light,  and  wishes  to  save  it  all.'  Inhabitant  within  I  never 
noticed  by  any  other  symptom  ;  but  from  my  comrades  soon  learned  whose 
house  and  place  of  study  this  was. 

"  The  name  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  I  had  bofore  heard ;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  he  appeared  definitely  before  my  memory  or  imagination  ;  in 
which  his  place  was  permanent  henceforth.  A  man  of  good  birth,  I  was 
told,  though  of  small  fortune,  who  had  deep  faculties  and  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  wise  knowledge ;  was  titularly  an  advocate  here,  but  had  no 
practice,  nor  sought  any ;  had  gathered  his  modest  means  thriftily 
together,  and  sat  down  here  with  his  mother  and  sister  (cousin,  I  believe, 
it  really  was),  and  his  ample  store  of  books  j  frankly  renouncing  all  lower 
ambitions,  and  indeed  all  ambitions  together,  except  what  I  well  recognised 
to  be  the  highest  and  one  real  ambition  in  this  dark  ambiguous  world.  A 
man  honourable  to  me,  a  man  lovingly  enviable ;  to  whom,  in  silence,  I 
heartily  bade  God-speed.  It  was  also  an  interesting  circumstance  which 
did  not  fail  of  mention  that  his  ancestor,  Hamilton  of  Preston,  was  leader 
of  the  Oameronians  at  Bothwell  Brig,  and  had  stood  by  the  covenant  and 
cause  of  Scotland  in  that  old  time  and  form.  *  His  baronetcy,  if  carried 
forward  on  those  principles,  may  well  enough  be  poor,'  thought  I ;  *  and 
beautifully  well  may  it  issue,  in  such  a  Hamilton  as  this  one  aims  to  be, 
still  piously  bearing  aloft,  on  the  new  terms,  hit  Qod's  banner  intrepidly 
against  the  world  and  the  devil.' 

"It  was  years  after  this,  perhaps  four  or  five,  before  I  had  the  honour  of 
any  personal  acquaintance  with  Sir  William,  his  figure  on  the  street  had 
become  familiar,  but  I  forget,  too,  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
cannot  recollect  when  I  first  came  to  speak  with  him,  which  must  have 
been  by  accident  and  his  own  voluntary  favour,  on  some  slight  occasion, 
probably  at  the  Advocates'  Library,  which  was  my  principal  or  almost  sole 
literary  resource  (lasting  thanks  to  it,  alone  of  Scottish  institutions !)  in 
those  obstructed,  neglectful,  and  grimly  forbidding  years.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  1824  or  1825.  I  recollect  well  the  bright,  affable  manners  of  Sir 
William,  radiant  with  frank  kindliness,  honest  humanity,  and  intelligence 
ready  to  help  ;  and  how  completely  prepossessing  they  were !  A  fine  firm 
figure,  of  middle  height,  one  of  the  finest  cheermlly-serious  human  faces, 
of  square,  solid,  and  yet  rather  aquiline  type  ;  a  little  marked  with  small- 
pox,— marked,  not  deformed,  but  rather  the  reverse  *  (like  a  r^ck,  rough 
newn,  not  spoiled  by  polishing) ;  and  a  pair  of  the  beautifullest  kindly 
beaming  hazel  eyes,  well  open,  and  every  now  and  then  with  a  lambency 
of  smiling  fire  in  them,  which  I  always  remember  as  if  with  trust  and 
gratitude.  Our  conversation  did  not  amount  to  much  in  those  times, 
mainly  about  German  books,  philosophies,  and  persons,  it  is  like ;  and  my 
usual  place  of  abode  was  in  the  country  then.  Letter  to  him,  or  from,  I_ 
do  not  recollect  there  ever  was  any ;  though  there  might  well  enough  have 
been  had  either  of  us  been  prone  that  way. 

*  This  impression  is  not  correct.  Sir  William's  face  had  no  marks  of 
small-pox. 
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M  In  the  end  of  1826  I  came  to  lire  in  Edinburgh,  under  circumstances 
new  and  oyer  memorable  to  me ;  from  then  till  the  spring  of  1828 — and 
•till  more,  once  again  in  1882-38,  when  I  had  brought  my  little  household 
to  Edinburgh  for  the  winter — must  hare  been  the  chief  times  of  personal 
intercourse  between  us.  I  recollect  hearing  much  more  of  him  in  1826 
and  onward  than  formerly ;  to  what  depths  he  had  gone  in  study  and 
philosophy ;  of  his  simple,  independent,  meditative  habits,  ruggedly 
athletic  modes  of  exercise,  fondness  for  his  big  dog,  &c.,  &c. ;  everybody 
teemed  to  speak  of  him  with  favour,  those  of  his  immediate  acquaintance 
uniformly  with  affectionate  respect. 

"  I  did  not  witness,  much  less  share  in,  any  of  his  swimming  or  other 
athletio  prowesses.  I  have  once  or  twice  been  on  long  walks  with  him  in 
the  Edinburgh  environs,  oftenest  with  some  other  companion,  or  perhaps 
even  two,  whom  he  had  found  vigorous  and  worthy  ;  pleasant  walks,  and 
abundantly  enlivened  with  speech  from  Sir  William.  He  was  willing  to 
talk  of  an  j  humanly  interesting  subject ;  and  threw  out  sound  observations 
upon  any  topic  started  ;  if  left  to  his  own  choice,  he  circled  and  gravitated 
naturally  into  subjects  that  were  his  own,  and  were  habitually  occupying 
him  ;— of  which  I  can  still  remember  animal  magnetism  and  the  German 
revival  of  it,  not  yet  known  of  in  England,  was  one  that  frequently  turned 
up.  Mesmer  and  his  four  academicians,  he  assured  us,  had  not  been  the 
finale  of  that  matter ;  that  it  was  a  matter  tending  into  realities  far  deeper 
and  more  intricate  than  had  been  supposed— of  which,  for  the  rest,  he  did 
not  seem  to  augur  much  good,  but  rather  folly  and  mischief.  Craniology, 
too,  he  had  been  examining,  but  freely  allowed  us  to  reckon  that  an 
extremely  ignorant  story.  On  German  bibliography  and  authors,  especially 
of  the  learned  kind — Erasmus,  Ruhnken,  Ulrich  von  Hutten — he  could 
descant  copiously,  and  liked  to  be  inquired  of.  On  Kant,  Beid,  and  the 
metaphysicians,  German  and  other,  though  there  was  such  abundance  to 
have  said,  he  did  not  often  speak  j  but  politely  abstained  rather,  when  not 
expressly  called  on. 

"  He  was  finely  social  and  human  in  these  walks  or  interviews.  Honesty, 
frankness,  friendly  veracity,  courageous  trust  in  humanity  and  in  you,  were 
charmingly  visible.  His  talk  was  forcible,  copious,  discursive,  careless 
rather  than  otherwise ;  and,  on  abstruse  topics,  I  observed,  was  apt  to 
become  embroiled  and  ravelly,  much  less  perspicuous  and  elucidative  than 
with  a  little  deliberation  he  could  have  made  it.  *  The  fact  is,'  he  would 
often  say ;  and  then  plunging  into  new  circuitous  depths  and  distinctions, 
again  on  a  new  ground.  '  The  fact  is,'  and  still  again, — till  what  the  essen- 
tial 'fact'  might  be  was  not  a  little  obscure  to  you.  He  evidently  had  not 
been  engaged  in  speaking  these  things,  but  only  in  thinking  them  for  his  own 
behoof,  not  yours.  By  lucid  questioning  you  could  get  lucidity  from  him 
on  any  topic  Nowhere  did  be  give  you  the  least  notion  of  his  not  under- 
standing the  thing  himself;  but  it  lay  like  an  unwinnowed  threshing-floor, 
the  corn  grains,  the  natural  chaff,  and  somewhat  even  of  the  straw  still 
unseparated  there.  This  sometimes  would  befall,  not  only  when  the  mean- 
ing itself  was  delicate  or  abstruse,  but  also  if  several  were  listening ;  and  ho 
doubted  whether  they  could  understand.  On  solid  realistic  he  was  abun- 
dantly luminous;  promptitude,  solid  sense,  free-flowing  intelligibility, 
always  the  characteristics.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  themselves  attrac- 
tive, physiognomic  of  the  man ;  a  strong,  carelessly  melodious  tenor  voice, 
the   sound  of  it  betokening  seriousness  and  cheerfulness;  occasionally 
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something  of  slightly  ramanatrative  was  in  the  under  touts,  indicating  well 
in  the  background  possibilities  of  virtuous  wrath  and  fire  $  seldom  anything 
of  laughter,  of  levity  never  anything ;  thoroughly  a  serious,  cheerful,  ein- 
eere,  and  kindly  voice,  with  looks  corresponding.  In  dialogue,  face  to  jade 
with  one  he  trusted,  his  speech,  both  Toise  and  words,  was  stUl  more  en- 
gaging ;  luoid,  free,  persuasive,  with  a  bell-like  harmony,  and  from  time  to 
time,  hi  the  bright  eyes,  a  beaming  ensile,  which  was  the  crown  and  seal  of 
all  to  you. 

"In  the  winter  of  1882-83,  Captain  Hamilton,  Sir  William's  brother, 
was  likewise  resident  in  Edinburgh ;  a  pleasant,  very  courteous,  and  in- 
telligently talking  man,  enduring,  in  a  cheery  militerv  humour,  his  old 
Peninsular  hurts,  and  printing  his  Peninsular  and  other  books.  At  hie 
house  I  have  been,  of  literary  parties — one,  at  least,  which  I  still  remem- 
ber in  an  indistinct  but  an  agreeable  way.  Of  a  similar  party  at  Sir 
William's  I  have  a  still  brighter  reoolleetion,  and  of  his  fine  nobly  simple 
ways  there ;  especially  of  one  little  radiancy  (his  look  and  his  smile  the 
now  memorable  part  of  it)  privately  addressed  to  myself  on  the  mode  of 
supping  I  had  selected;  supper  of  one  excellent  and  excellently  boiled 
potato,  of  fair  site,  with  salt  for  seasoning, — at  an  epooh  when  excellent 
potatoes  yet  were.  This  evening  was  altogether  pleasant,  the  talk  lively 
and  amusing;  the  captain,  I  remember,  quissed  me,  and  obliquely  his 
brother,  in  a  gay,  good-humoured  tone,  on  Goethe's  *  Last  Will :'  the  other 
Edinburgh  figures  I  have  entirely  forgotten,  exoept  a  Mr.  *  •  *,  news- 
paper editor,  author  of  some  book  on  the  Highlands,  whom  I  otherwise 
knew  by  sight  and  rumour  (called  at  that  time  *  Captain  Cloud  *  from  his 
occasionally  fabulous  turn),  and  who  died  not  long  after. 

"  I  think,  though  he  stood  so  high  in  my  esteem  as  a  man  of  intellect 
and  knowledge,  I  had  yet  read  nothing  by  Sir  William,  nor  indeed  did  I 
ever  read  anything  considerable  of  what  has  sent  his  name  over  the  world ; 
•—having  years  before,  for  good  reasons  of  my  own,  renounced  all  meta- 
physical study  or  inquiry,  and  ceased  altogether  (as  a  master  phrases  it) 
,  to  *  think  about  thinking.'  One  evening  I  recollect  listening  to  a  paper  on 
Phrenology,  read  by  him  in  the  Royal  Society ;  in  deliberate  examination 
and  repudiation  of  that  self-styled  science.  The  meeting  was  very  much 
larger  than  usual ;  and  sat  in  the  deepest  silence  and  attention,  and,  as  it 
gradually  appeared,  approval  and  assent,  liy  own  private  assent,  I  know 
was  complete ;  I  only  wished  the  subject  had  been  more  important  or  more 
dubious  to  me.  The  argument,  grounded  on  cerebral  anatomy  (osteology), 
philosophy,  and  human  sense,  I  remember,  went  on  in  the  true  style  of 
vires  acquirit;  and  the  crowning  finish  of  it  was  this:  'Here  are  two 
skuuY  (or  rather,  here  were,  for  the  experiment  was  but  reported  to  us), 
*  two  noteworthy  skulls ;  let  us  carefully  make  trial  and  comparison  of 
them.  Cne  is  the  skull  of  a  Malay  robber  and  cut-throat,  who  ended  by 
murdering  his  mistress  and  getting  hanged ;  skull  sent  me  by  so-and-so' 
(some  principal  official  at  Penang)  ;  ( the  other  is  George  Buchanan's  skull, 
preserved  in  the  university  here.  One  is  presumably  a  very  bad  specimen 
of  a  nation  reckoned  morally  and  intellectually  bad  j  the  other  a  very  good, 
of  a  nation  whioh  surely  reckons  itself  good.  One  is  probably  among  the 
best  of  mankind,  the  other  among  the  worst  Let  us  take  callipers,  and 
measure  them  bump  after  bump.  Bump  of  benevolence  is  so-and-so,  bump 
of  ideality, — and  in  result,  adding  all,  and  balancing  all,  your  callipers  de- 
dare  the  Malay  to  transcend  in  goodness  the  Buchanan,  by  such  suad  auob, 
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a  cipher  of  inches.  A  better  man,  in  intellect  and  heart,  that  Malty,  if 
there  be  truth  in  arithmetic  and  these  callipers  of  yours!'  Which  latte* 
implement,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  formally  closed  and  done  for.  I  said  to 
Sir  William  next  time  we  met,  *  Were  I  in  your  place  I  would  decline  to 
say  another  word  on  that  subject,  Malay  cut-throat  vereue  Buchanan; 
explain  me  that ;  till  then  I  say  nothing.' 

"  In  April,  1833,  we  left  Edinburgh ;  next  year  went  to  London ;  and  I 
think  Sir  William  and  I  never  met  ogain.  For  the  next  thirty  and  odd 
years  I  rarely  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  only  in  transit,  and  usually  at 
a  season  when  all  my  friends  (of  whom  he  surely  was  the  chief  there)  wave 
out  of  town.  From  time  to  time  there  passed  little  mementos  between  us ; 
sometimes  accidental,  unintentional,  and  of  a  mute  nature,  which  to  me 
were  very  precious,  from  a  fellow-soldier  whom  I  took  to  be  on  the  same 
side  with  me,  and  always  well  assured  of  my  regard  as  I  was  of  his.  In 
Fife  once  or  twice  I  heard  with  regret  that  his  health  was  failing ;  once 
that  he  had  been  lately  within  reach  of  where  I  now  was,  but  had  left  and 
•was  gone.    We  were  to  meet  in  this  world  no  more." 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  characteristic  letter  of  Oarlyle's,  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  William  from  Chelsea,  under  date  4th  July,  1834 : — "  My 
dear  Sir, — The  hope  of  ever  seeing  you  at  Craigenputtoek  hae  now  van- 
ished into  the  infinite  limbo.  We  have  broken  up  our  old  settlement,  and, 
after  tumult  enough,  formed  a  new  one  here,  under  the  most  opposite  con- 
ditions. From  the  ever-silent  whinstones  of  Nithsdale  to  the  mud-rattling 
.pavements  of  Piccadilly  there  is  but  a  step.  I  feel  it  the  strangest  tran- 
sition ;  but  one  uses  himself  to  all. 

"  Our  upholsterers,  with  all  their  rubbish  and  clippings,  are  at  length 
handsomely  swept  out  of  doors.  I  have  got  my  little  book-press  pet  up, 
my  table  fixed  firm  in  its  place,  and  sit  here  awaiting  what  time  and  I,  in 
our  questionable  wrestle,  shall  make  out  between  us.  The  house  pleases 
us  much  ;  it  is  in  the  remnant  of  genuine  old  Dutch-looking  Chelsea  ;  looks 
out  mainly  into  trees.  We  might  see  at  half  a  mile's  distance  Boling- 
broke's  Battersea ;  could  shoot  a  gun  into  Smollett's  old  house  (at  this  very 
time  getting  pulled  down),  where  he  wrote '  Count  Fathom,'  and  was  wont 
every  Saturday  to  dine  a  company  of  hungry  authors,  and  then  set  them 
fighting  together.  Don  Saltero's  coffee-house  still  looks  as  brisk  as  in 
Steele's  time;  Nell  Gwynne's  boudoir,  still  bearing  her  name,  has  become 
a  gin-temple,  not  inappropriately ;  in  fine,  Erasmus  lodged  with  More  (they 
say)  in  a  spot  not  five  hundred  yards  from  this.  We  are  encompassed  wtln 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  good,  bad,  indifferent. 

"  Of  London  itself  I  must  not  begin  to  speak.  I  wish  you  would  come 
and  look  at  it  with  me.  There  is  a  spare  bed  here,  ample  room  and  verge 
enough ;  and,  for  welcome,  I  wish  you  would  understand  that  to  be  for 
you  infallible  at  all  times. 

"  Literature  seems  dying  of  thin  diet  and  flatulence,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
near  dead  as  I  had  calculated.  In  aH  human  things  there  is  the  strangest 
vitality.  Who  knows  how  long  even  bookselling  may  last  F  Even,  too, 
among  these  mad  maelstroms  swims  some  little  casket  that  wul  not  sink. 
God  mend  it] 

"  Mrs.  •  *  *  often  speaks  of  you,  but  seems  to  have  no  recent  news. 
She  has  got  much  deeper  into  the  vortex  than  when  I  saw  her  last ;  dines 
with  chancellors;  seems  to  sit  berattled  all  day  with  the  sound  of  door- 
knockers and  carriage  wheels,  and  the  melody  of  drawing-room  oommonr 
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place,  perennial  as  that  of  the  spheres ;  for  the  rest,  a  most  loveable  woman, 
to  whom  I  oould  wish  a  better  element. 

"  There  is  some  uncertain  talk  here  about  founding  a  new  periodical,  on 
another  than  the  bibliopolic  principle,  with  intent  to  show  Liberalism 
under  a  better  than  its  present  rather  sooty  and  gin-shop  aspect.  I  was 
asked  whether  your  co-operation  might  be  possible.  I  answered,  Possible. 
If  it  go  on,  you  will  let  me  write  to  you  farther  about  it. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  am  actually  going  to  write  a  book,  and  perhaps  publish 
a  booklet  already  written :  the  former  is  my  enterprise  till  perhaps  spring 
next.    Wish  me  well  through  it." 


OUGHT  ••OFFICIATING  CLERGYMEN,"  OF  WHATEVER  DE- 
NOMINATION, TO  TAKE  THE  "OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE?" 


Affibhatiyx. 

Although  it  is  not  the  immedi- 
ate duty  of  clergymen  to  interfere 
with  political  questions,  the  pulpit 
has  now-a-days  assumed  a  right  to 
enter  into  such  subjects.  By  a  large 
number  of  people,  persons  in  Holy 
Orders  are  still  looked  up  to  as 
guides  and  examples.  They  are 
supposed  to  get  as  near  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  human  nature  to  get,  to 
purity  of  thought  and  living.  How 
many  of  them  fail  is  not  the  point. 
Thus  being  considered  as  different 
in  certain  respeets  from  other  men, 
their  opinions  and  deeds  are  set  up 
as  standards  to  be  copied  and  fol- 
lowed. The  influence  which  clergy- 
men must  then  have  over  a  tangible 
number  of  their  congregations  is  a 
fact  of  great  weight  and  interest  in 
our  social  and  political  life.  Num- 
bers in  our  day  bear  down  intelli- 
gence. We  are  not  all  forced  to 
think,  and  if  we  can  obtain  the 
opinions  of  any  person  whcra  we  re- 
spect, and  who  will  express  them, 
we  take  them  as  our  own,  and  act 
thereon  as  strongly  as  if  we  had 
gained  them  by  conviction.    Clergy- 


men thus  left  unfettered  to  preach 
treason  and  sedition  as  they  choose, 
bound  by  no  pledge  to  their  sove- 
reign, limited  by  no  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, might,  and  can  do  an  immense 
deal  of  mischief  among  their  flocks  ; 
mischief  upon  which  the  law  would 
have  an  insufficient  hold,  and  which 
would  not  be  easily  counteracted.— 
C.  F.  A.  S. 

I  guess,  as  the  Yankees  are  said  to 
say,  though  I  do  not  calculate,  that 
this  question  has  had  its  origin  in 
the  stir  about  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
and  what  are  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  its  passing  into  law.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Catholic 
priesthood  own  allegiance  to  a  for- 
eign monarch — a  temporal  ruler,  and 
yet  spiritually  the  lord  of  all  the 
earth — the  embodied  promise  of 
Christ, — <cLo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  Ought  this  to  be,  and 
ought  we  to  give  the  right  of  teach- 
ing, and  of  enforcing  with  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  religion,  to  a  class  of 
men  who  not  only  owe  such  an  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  potentate,  but 
are  under  no  obligation  to  conform 
to,  observe,  or  obey,  the  behests  of 
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the  sovereignty  of  thii  knd.  Snoh 
aeems  to  u§  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  topic,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
the  topic  hat  been  ao  promptly  and 
suggestively  put  before  us.  Can  we 
band  over  the  government  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  priests— 
"  Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  lore 

of  soul, 
To   atranger   blood,   to   foreign 

royalty"? 
Or  moat  we  take  means,  by  instating 
on  an  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  con- 
dition of  permitted  teaching,  to 
arrest  "  this  inundation  of  mistem- 
pered  humour"?  I  think,  aa  a 
measure  of  rightful  policy,  it  should 
be  insisted  upon  that  every  person 
aasuming  priestly  functions,  should 
giro  guarantee  of  his  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  this  realm  by  subscrib- 
ing "  the  oath  of  allegiance." — K.  J. 

The  state  has  an  irrefragable 
claim  to  the  allegiance  of  all  its  sub- 
jects. In  the  case  of  most  persons 
this  is  held  to  be  implied ;  but  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  to  assume 
such  important  functions  as  those 
implied  in  becoming  the  accredited 
teachers  of  a  people  the  security  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  provided  for 
by  some  definite  demand,  and  some 
actual  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  individual,  who  claims  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  office,  to  give  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  This  is  eminently 
requisite  now,  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  made,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, co-ordinate  with  the  people. 
For  allegiance  now  means,  in  reality, 
conformity  with  the  will  of  the 
people  as  incorporated  in  law.  Those 
who  are  to  exercise  the  right  to 
teach,  and  who  are  to  occupy  the 
position  of  pastors,  hold  a  power  so 
great  that  it  seems  essential  that 
they  should  be  especially  brought  to 
acknowledge,  by  promise  of  at  rent 
and  consent,  to  submit  to  and  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  law  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution.     I 
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would  reserve  and  preserve  all  their 
rights  aa  oitiiens,  but  I  would  claim 
from  them  an  express  declaration 
that  they  regarded  themselves  as 
true  members  of  our  commonwealth, 
and  withheld  their  civil  allegiance 
from  any  other  power. — B.  P. 

"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto 
the  higher  powers  "  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  one  of  the  indisputable  di- 
rections given  as  a  duty  in  the  reli- 
gious lite.  I  infer  thence  that  a 
religious  teacher,  as  an  example  and 
a  power,  ought  to  show  himself  to 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers, 
and  to  put  it  out  of  doubt  that  he 
is  so.  Hence  I  conclude  that  every 
officiating  clergyman,  of  whatever 
denomination  he  may  be,  ought  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  his  holding  any  teaching 
office  whatever.  Only  thus,  aa  it 
seems  to  us,  can  he  justly  claim  free- 
dom of  teaching.  To  the  state  that 
guarantees  him  the  freedom  of  teach- 
ing he  gives  the  assurance  that  he 
shall  not  employ  that  freedom  abu- 
sively. The  state  has  a  right  to 
some  safeguard  from  the  preaobing 
of  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  revolt, 
under  the  guise  or  disguise  of  Chris- 
tian preaching.  I  think  this  a  very 
important  practical  question;  but 
while  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  I  would  regard  it 
aa  perfectly  right  to  secure  from  the 
clerical  faculty  a  moral  responsibility 
to  submit  to  and  obey  the  consti- 
tutional authorities  as  represented  by 
and  summed  up  in  the  Crown. — 
E.  E.  C. 

It  has  been  decided  now  to  make 
all  the  religious  bodies  in  Ireland 
equal,  except  in  one  point,  that  is, 
that  the  clergy  of  every  denomina- 
tion, except  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  are  under,  and  owe  ex- 
press allegiance  to,  the  Crown  and 
country  ;  but  the  priests  owe  theirs 
to  the  Pope.  This  ought  not  to  be. 
—L.N. 


Iff  acquaintance  with  eeelssketi- 
eel  afeirs,  arising  from  the  feet  that 
I  have  heretofore  made  them  one  of 
my  chief  studies,  emboldens  me  to 
say  that  the  present  topic  is  raised 
altogether  on  wrong  premises.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  required  by  the 
Act  SI  and  22  Vict.,  o.  48,  s.  1  (26 
July,  1868),  would  never  hare  been 
so  required,  had  there  not  been  a 
church  connected  with  the  State,  the 
clergymen  of  such  church  being 
looked  upon  as  servants  of  the 
State.  Being  an  advocate  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  I 
take  the  negative  side  of  this  topic, 
because  I  think  that  ministers  of  the 
gospel  ought  not,  in  virtue  of  that 
position,  to  swear  allegiance  to  any 
earthly  sovereign;  their  office  is  a 
divine  one,  and  therefore  no  king  or 
quean  has  any  right,  in  a  New  Tes- 
tament point  of  view,  to  claim  the 
headship  over  them.  But  I  object, 
in  a  legal  sense,  to  the  use  of  the 
term  "clergymen,"  as  applying, 
strictly,  to  other  than  those  in  the 
Established  Church.  A  dissenting 
"clergyman"  is  altogether  a  mis- 
taken expression,  and  to  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  a  dergvman ; "  the  former 
is  usually  called  "  minister,"  and  the 
latter  u  priest."  The  word  «  bene- 
ice "  has  legal  application  particu- 
larly to  "  ecclesiastical  livings  "  be- 
longing to  the  Establishment.  If 
Church  and  State  be  separated,  the 
subject  of  this  topie  could  nerer 
apply,  and  the  real  bearing  of  it  to 
the  present  state  of  things  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  I  look  for- 
ward, however,  to  the  pleasure  of 
being  enlightened  by  those  who  may 
write  on  the  affirmative  side. — B.  D. 
Bobjert. 

State  control  over  the  Church  can- 


net  k  the  present  day  be 
over  the  pastors  of  any  coagvegat 
ofDissentsre.  Liberty  has  been  I 
chased  at  a  price  too  high  for] 
conformists  to  enter  vohintarily  into 
State  bonds,  M  My  kingdom  u  net 
of  this  world,"  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  subjected  syiU  clergy  to  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  The  alle- 
giance of  the  Church  if  due  to 
Christ  alone.  Why  should  the 
Ckrietkn  teachers  of  the  Oburohbo 
made  slaves  to  the  State  t  and  who 
should  resist  the  tyranny  of  States 
over  the  consciences  of  men,  if  it 
be  not  the  followers  of  Jesus  t  It 
is  surely  a  psvpostereos  question 
this  to  put.  Gin  any  sane  person 
suppose  thai  anr  a  act  of  eonfesna- 
ity"  is  peassWe  m  Victoria's  reign  f 
lie  whole  tendency  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  world  is  to  separate 
Church  and  State,  and  we  cannot 
put  back  the  dial  now,  and  get 
into  the  Middle  Ages  again ;  besides, 
men  have  lost  their  faith  in  oaths. 
They  etert  where  recognise  righte 
and  duties,  and  the  clergy  could 
scarcely  preach  freely  from  the  com- 
mand of  Christ, "  Swear  not  at  all," 
if  each  was  sworn  to  submit  to  all 
that  the  State  chose  to  impose. 
Against  conviction,  and  against  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  M  the  strong- 
est oaths  are  straw ;"  and  hence  we 
say,  do  not  attempt  to  impose  en 
the  clergy  any  such  fettering  ks- 
pewiment.—T.  S. 

Not  at  all.  The  clergy  must  re- 
tain the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
maketh  Hk  people  free.  Enslave 
the  priesthood,  and  you  will  shortly 
be  silo  to  fetter  the  people  Thia 
is  the  age  of  unloosing,  not  of  tight- 
ening bondage.  We  want  fewer, 
not  more  subscriptions ;  no  more 
oaths,  but  mueh  more  honesty. — J.G. 
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DOTIGPLA8  WTTiLTAIff  JEBEOLD, 

HOVEU8T,  DBJLM4TIS7,  ESSAYIST,  WIT,  AND  JOUEJTALMT. 

(Ctotfimfstfjvwn  jwy*  56.) 

A  euiv  pari  of  these  splendid  and  mirth-provoking  dramas 
were  composted  amid  the  sad  pressures  and  pinching  pains  of 
poverty,  and  the  overstretched  racking  of  the  toiling  brain.  He 
sub-edited  the  Ballot,  under  the  late  Mr.  Wakley ;  filled  the  New 
Monthly  with  amnetng  penes* ;  pierced  by  his  genius,  Radical  as  he 
was,  into  a  leading  place  in  Blmckmoodi  and  established  Punch  in 
London— -an  experimental  forerunner  of  the  Fleet  Street  jester, 
who  is  mow  becoming  soberer  by  age.  But  aril  days  had  fallen 
upon  him;  "he  strove  against  it  manfully,  and  hoped  for  better 
tunes,  bmt  ruin  came  at  last ; "  and  he  was  fereed  to  enter  France, 
in  1865,  as  a  fugitive  from  creditors.  Here  he  pluckily  worked  off 
his  burdens  by  the  production,  in  one  year,  or  little  more,  of  four 
plays ;  six  of  those  sketches  which,  un&sr  the  title  of  "  Men  of 
Character,"  were  republished  from  Mackmotf*  Magmrine  /  several 
Shakspsnan  papers,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  contributions  to 
almost  all  the  serials  of  the  day.  Redeemed  from  present  diffi- 
culties by  this  tremendous  stroke  of  industry— which,  however, 
brofcohis  health,  and  ever  after  tortured  his  days  with  sciatica  and 
neuralgia,— he  returned  from  Paris,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  J.  Hammond,  became  leasee  of  the  Strand 


Theatre.  Daring  his  managerial  oo-psrtaery  he  composed  four 
new  pieces,  the  best  of  which  is  "  The  Painter  of  Ghent,"  in  which 
the  author  personated  Roderick,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he 
did  not  again  place  himself  on  the  stage — except  during  the  per- 
formance of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  for  the  purchase  of 
Shakepere's  house,  in  1847.  When  Charles  Dickens  performed 
Bobadil  and  Jerrold  Stephen  in  the  fine  masterpiece  of  rare  Ben 
Jonson's,  Jerrold  performed  his  part  with  a  delicacy  and  kindred- 
ness  of  humour  which  elicited  unbounded  admiration.  The  specu- 
lation in  the  Strand  failing,  he  "  let  go  the  painter/'  as  the  sailors 
say,  and  republished,  in  1838,  a  selection  from  his  contributions 
from  periodioals--the  illustrations  to  which  were  the  workmanship 
of  the  worthily  renowned  W.  M.  Thackeray,  who  at  that  time  used 
a  graver  tool  than  he  afterwards  did,  and  etched  for  fame.  These 
Tojnmee  have  been  translated  into  German  and  Buss.  In  1839  he 
issued  a  biting  squib, "  The  Handbook  of  Swindling ;"  and  in  1840 
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took  off  "  The  Heads  of  the  People,"  in  a  serial  of  which  he  was 
editor,  with  Thackeray,  B.  H.  Home,  Peake,  Gore,  Howitt, 
Lauran,  Blanchard,  Ac.,  for  contributors,  and  Henry  Meadows  as 
illustrator.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  the  Bhine,  and  the  next 
he  spent  in  Boulogne,  occupying  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Jordan, 
tbe  actress,  and  morganatic  wife  of  William  IV. 

"  A  chanfftful  thing,  h*\f  gloom,  half  light, 
Child's  heart  and  woman's  form," 

had  lived  and  died  in  wretchedness,  poverty ,  and  neglect.  Here,  within 
sight  by  teles copeof  8hak8pere'sCliff,he  roamed  by  theloud-resound- 
ing sea—"  the  best  thing "  (he  said)  "between  France  and  England," 
and  startled  the  French  with  the  hardy  assertion  that  the  word 
"  fsx "  was  unknown  in  the  English  language,  adding,  "  We 
have  a  few  duties,  to  be  sure,  but  with  Englishmen  duties  are 
pleasures"  In  Boulogne,  besides  writing  for  the  magazines  and 
contributing  to  the  Morning  Herald,  be  wrote  "The  White 
Milliner"— unsuccessful;  "The  Prisoner  of  War,"  and"The  Bobbles 
of  the  Day,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  man  whose  "  thoughts  are 
like  the  omnibuses,— there's  hardly  one  of  them  that  doesn't  go  to 
the  Bank ; "  of  "  wise  philanthropists  who,  in  a  time  of  famine, 
would  vote  for  nothing  but  a  supply  of  toothpicks  ;"  says,  "  The 
great  art  of  life  is  to  pass  off  our  ignorance  with  such  confident 
grace  that  people  shall  take  the  counterfeit  for  the  real  thing;"  and 
explains  the  philosophy  of  bazaars  and  fancy  fairs  as  simply  this,— 
"  to  ask  six  times  the  worth  of  an  artiole,  and  never  give  change." 
In  it  he  describes  "  a  smile  that  lies  upon  the  cheek  like  moonlight 
on  a  statue." 

On  17th  July,  1841,  Punch  was  started.  Jerrold  was  in 
Boulogne,  but  without  him  it  could  not  get  on.  His  first  contri- 
bution, "  On  the  Bedchamber  Plot,"  appeared  in  No.  2.  Among 
the  earlier  contributors  to  that  periodical  were  Mark  Lemon,  now 
its  editor;  Stirling  Coyne  and  Tom  Taylor,  dramatists;  Henry 
Mayhew,  Jerrold s  son-in-law,  its  projector;  and  his  brother, 
Horace  Mayhew;  Gilbert* Beck et,  Perciral  Leigh,  Maginn,  Hood, 
Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and  the  present  Archbishop  Trench.  The 
sledge-hammer  hitting,  the  merry-wise  and  richly  abundant  satire 
of  Jerrold  ripened  Punch  at  once,  and  it  became  the  Gog  of  comio 
periodicals,  for  whom  no  Magog  has  even  yet  been  found.  His 
articles,  signed  Q.,  were  curious,  quaint,  queer,  quotable,  quirky, 
and  quizzical.  In  the  autumn  of  1841,  rheumatism  in  the  eyes 
seized  him,  and  for  more  than  two  months  he  was  blind  ;  the  death 
of  a  niece  in  Boulogne,  too,  grieved  him  inexpressibly.  But  the 
press  and  the  theatre  are  tyrants  that  wait  on  no  one's  ailments ; 
he  must  toil  on  or  be  thrust  aside;  and  though  wife,  children, 
and  home  are  poetry  to  the  sustaining  arm  and  the  teeming  brain, 
they  are  rack  and  torture  to  an  ailing  body  and  an  out-worked 
mind.    Jerrold  accepted  his  fate. 
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"  Carved  is  the  line  of  beauty, 
Straight  is  the  path  of  duty : 
Walk  by  the  lait,  and  thou  shalt  tee 
The  other  ever  following  thee." 

So  Punch,  the  Morning  Herald,  and  the  stage  had  their  quota  of 
copy,  even  in  those  days  when  the  light  of  life  burned  dim.  The 
"  Q."  papers  were  continned,and  "Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,"  a  dry, 
ironical,  knowing,  yet  tender  set  of  papers,  full  of  happy  metaphor 
andjocose  story,— as  were  also  the  "  Jenkfn  Papers,  the  "  Pick- 
sniffery  Papers  "—severe  squibs,  full,  ay,  bushel-full,  of  joke9  and 
all  provocatives  to  mirth  and  thought.  While  talking  of  Punch, 
we  may  as  well  mention  among  his  contributions  to  its  pages  the 
tender  moralizings,  the   graceful   imagery,  the    fine   taste,  the 


fill,  indignant,  tearful,  though  laughing  "  Complete  Letter- Writer.' 
Besides  these,  "  Mrs.  Bib's  Baby,"  "  The  Female  Eobinion  Crusoe," 
"Our  Honeymoon,"  "The  Fireside  Saints,"  &c,  &c,  indicate  the 
width,  the  range,  the  kindly  yet  stern  method  of  the  wit  of  Douglas 
Jerrold.  In  the  thirty-four  volumes  to  which  he  contributed  the 
very  pith  of  the  work  is  his ! 

Charles  Dickens  calls  "  The  Story  of  a  Feather  "  a  "  wise  and 
beautiful  book."  "No  mere  wit,"  says  John  Forster  (of  Goldsmith 
and  of  Commonwealth  fame),  "could  have  written  it  anymore  than  he 
could  have  written  the  funeral  service."  The  drollery  of  Caudle, 
lead  beside  tea  and  toast,  is  unequivocal ;  its  hits  are  exquisite, 
and  its  marking  off,  by  tone  and  style,  the  difference  between  sulks 
and  displeasure  is  inimitable.  The  whole,  too,  is  so  mazy  and 
vagrant, — here  story,  there  cajolery ;  now  a  titter  of  playful  allusion 
or  a  storm  of  hissing  reproach,  then  an  outburst  of  hysterical 
passion,  a  fit  of  turtle-dove-ry,  or  the  croaking  of  a  raven ;  here 
irony,  there  moralizing ;  now  a  Jack-a'-lantern  flash  of  humour, 
and  then  a  whole  heap  of  fresh,  impulsively  oat-heaved  bitterness — 
a  bitterness  like  that  of  quinine,  disagreeable  but  health-giving. 
Hoses  grow  on  briers,  so  that  you  see  beauty  and  sharpness  are 
not  incompatible.  Don't  we  require  smack,  flavour,  and  tone  a* 
well  as  body  in  wineP  Pepper- salt,  mustard,  and  pickles  add  a 
relish  even  to  venison  and  turtle ;  even  Punch  is  improved  by 
(Mark !)  lemon-juice,  and  salad  is  eaten  with  vinegar ;  so  wit  is  the 
flavour  of  thought — a  pungent  essence,  adding  a  precious  daintiness, 
mordancy,  and  zest  to  the  ordinary  viands  of  discourse.  Gall  re- 
moves musty  fables  from  the  palimpsest,  and  brings  out  old  truths 
glowingly.    Similar  was  the  use  that  Jerrold  made  of  wit. 

Fame,  the  parrot,  got  hold  of  Jerrold's  name,  and  after  a  struggle 
of  quarter  of  a  century  he  found  himself  possessed  of  that  which 
(to  an  author)  is  a  talisman  to  draw  gold  from  a  publisher's  pocket 
—a  work  as  difficult,  with  reverence  for  truth  be  it  spoken,  as 
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polling  sharks'  teeth  repmtmiion  t  Talent  it  idle,  industry  ii  rain, 
merit  is  nonsense,  and  worth  a  mere  cairngerm ;  but,  strange 
enchantment !  let  reputation  breathe  upon  it,  and  it  becomes — a 
choice  diamond ! 

In  1843  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram  entrusted  Jerrold  with  the 
origination,  organization,  and  editorship  of  the  Illuminated  Maga- 
zine, an  attempt  to  work  out  the  idea  of  uniting  authorcraft  and 
artistcraft  of  first-rate  order  in  mntually  illustrative  co-overasion. 
It  was  for  a  time  a  great  anceess.  In  it  Jerrold  began  1»at  cosy 
"  Acre  of  Paradise,"  created  by  the  spirit  of  FabU,  in  an  idle,  ex- 
travagant mood,  when  Eden  and  _the  Bint  were  lying  oonti 


and  Fancy  put  this  little  bit  of  Eden  into  the  Mint,  and  the  rich 
coin  has  now  become  current.  Wherever  there  is  a  man  hardy 
enough  in  this  purse-wearing  world  to  spend  an  hour  where  the 
ringing  of  shillings  is  unheard  or  unheeded,  let  him  hie  to  the 
hostelry  of  "  As  you  Like,"  and  meet  the  "  Hermit  of  BeHytolle  " 
in  "  Clovernook.  In  this  magazine  also  appeared  M  The  Order  of 
Poverty,"  "  The  Folly  of  the  Sword,"  to.;  it  existed  nearly  two 
years,  and  died  at  last  of— kindly-heartedness  f 

Rheumatism,  overwork,  and  disappointment  sent  him  during  the 
summer  of  1844  to  Malvern,  on  whose  breezy  slopes  he  sought 
health,  vigour,  and  repose.  The  Daily  New*,  started  in  1846,  gave 
him  employment  as  leader-writer.  In  January  of  that  same  year 
Douglas  Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine  appeared.  "St.  Giles's  and 
St.  James's,"  "  The  HedgehogLetters,  to.,  were  contributed  by 
the  editor ;  and  it  gave  B.  H.  Home,  author  of  "  Orion,"  peace  of 
mind  instead  of  a  twelvemonth  of  straggle  and  doubt,  perhaps  dis- 
appointment, and  probably  a  thousand  vexations  of  spirit  in  dismal 
highways  of  the  battle  of  life,  by  the  publication  in  monthly  chap- 
ters of  his  novel,  "  The  Dreamer  and  the  Worker." 

Punch  occupied  him  still,  and  at  Haymarket  his  "  Time  works 
Wonders,"  in  April,  1846,  spread  pungent  pleasantness  among  the 
playgoers  by  humour  of  the  freshest,  truest,  and  most  vigorous 
kind ;  it  sparkles  like  the  bayonets  of  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers, 
and  like  them  abounds  in  sharp  points.  From  first  to  last  it  is  full 
of  condensed  brilliancy— as  a  diamond  is  only  intensified  coal.  Its 
closing  lesson  is  a  wise  one  which  we  all  need*  vis.,  **  However  bit- 
ter the  draught  mar  be,  however  heavy  the  load,  let's  swallow  it 
with  patience,  let's  Dear  it  with  a  smile — hopeful  in  the  belief  that, 
however  dark  the  present,  *  time  works  wonders/  ** 

On  7th  May,  when  presiding  at  a  conversamone  of  the  Birming- 
ham Polytechnic  Institute,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  an  ovation, 
It  was  his  first  appearance  in  pubfie  as  a  speaker.  The  chairman 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  favour  that  meeting  extemporarily 
with  a  new  week's  Punch,  and  he,  the  maker  of  books,  who  could 
speak  with  lightning  force  and  brilliancy  in  the  quiet  of  his  study, 
stood  paralysed,  unnerved,  and  mortified-— amid  acclamations  and  a 
crowd.  Like  Adam  Smith,  Edmund  Burke,  Jeffrey,  Lockhart,  and 
Disraeli,  he  failed  in  his  first  attempt  at  publio  speaking. 


In  the  summer  of  1846  "the  Bsdical  literature  of  England " 
received  a  powerful  auxiliary  m  the  establishment  of  Douglas 
JerrolcTs  Weekly  Newspaper.  Of  the  proprietary  he  had  about 
three-fourths ;  £1,600  were  expended  on  starting.  It  reached  a  cir- 
culation of  9,000.  The  editor  laboured  unremittingly  until  com- 
pelled, by  congestion  of  the  brain,  to  slacken  his  rate  of  produc- 
tion, and  to  relax  the  strain  upon  his  thoughts.  This  intermission 
brought  heavy  loss.  The  racy  wit,  chastened  by  delicate  humour, 
and  full  of  strong-pulsing  moral  life,  no  other  brain  could  produce. 
The  editorial  throne  he  had  founded  was  dynastic,  and  no  regent 
could  be  a  fitting  substitute.  His  absence  was  noted,  and  the  sale 
fell.  This  fall  was  aggravated  by  an  absence  at  Guernsey,  where 
99  death  had  given  a  runaway  knock  "  at  his  daughter's  (Mrs.  May- 
hew's)  home,  and  by  a  sea  accident  which  renewed  his  own  illness ; 
and  Rheumatism  wrote  "  To  be  continued  "  on  his  articles.  Still 
he  struggled  on,  going  to  Paris  to  chronicle  the  1848  revolution  for 
the  paper ;  but  a  sickness  oP  the  heart  came  over  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  office  to  Mr.  George  Hodder.  An  invincible 
sadness  irked  him,  vague  ideas  of  death  and  pain  haunted  him ; 
he  became  unfit  for  regular  business,  and  his  name  was  withdrawn 
from  the  paper.  He  was  saddled  with  a  heavy  debt  for  life  by  this 
blow. 

It  is  the  sad  hap  of  the  professional  speciality  in  which  Jerrold 
had  attained  fame,  that  mirth  must  be  ground  out  of  the  soul 
though  madness  and  misery  hold  the  mastery.  Hood's  death-bed 
was  dyed  with  the  blood  which  burst  from  his  overwrought  brain 
while  he  sat  coining  puns  into  pennyworths  of  bread  for  his 
children. 

Hooke  and  Magrim  are  other  instances  of  men  who  daily  died  for 
daily  bread ;  so  the  hypochondriac  Jerrold  begat  mirth  in  pain,  and 
the  "  cat's-paw >r  was  produced.  It  is  an  ill-set  brilliant.  The  plot 
is  disagreeable,  and  the  application  of  the  moral  offensive.  It  took, 
but  not  well ;  yet  there  are  capital  touches  in  it.  Here  are  six 
maxims  equal  to  any  in  Eochefouoault,  viz., — 

"Time  makes  life,  and  money  gilds  it* 

"Really  to  enjoy  life,  ome  should  have  no  more  emotion  than  an 

oyster." 
"  In  all  the  wedding  cake,  hope  is  the  sweetest  of  the  prams." 
"  Honest  bread  is  very  well,  if  s  the  butter  that  makes  the  temptation.'' 
"  Law  is  so  big  that  no  man  with  any  other  stuff  in  his  head  has  room 

for  it." 
"Self-defence  is  the  clearest  of  all  laws  %  sad  for  this  reason,  the  lawyers 

didn't  make  it," 

In  1861  he  *  Betired  from  Business  "  at  the  Haymarket,  though 
"  A  Heart  of  Gold  *  of  his  was  kept  locked  uj>  in  the  property  chest 
of  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  in  revenge  for  some  wicked  squibbles  about 
the  upholstery  of  the  drama  he  had  set  ablaze  in  Funek.     In. 
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*'  Betired  from  Business "  the  rival  gentilities  of  tlie  Bill  and  the 
Tillt  with  jocose  yet  withering  irony ;  the  wit  dazzles  by  its  bril- 
liancy, and  scorches  by  its  oorrosiveness.  Here  are  five  compres- 
sive bits  scattered  np  and  down  this  comedy :— "As  bitter-sweet  and 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries,'1 — such  is  his  description  of  a  country 
town,  where ; "  raw  wool  doesn't  speak  to  halfpenny  balls  of 
worsted,  tallow  in  the  cask  looks  down  on  sizes  in  the  pound,  and 
pig  iron  turns  up  its  nose  at  tenpenny  nails ;"  his  sea-compliment 
to  a  lady  as  a  "  lord  high  admiral  of  a  woman,"  or  his  mention  of 
self-respect — "  Why,  it  s  the  ballast  of  the  ship !  without  it,  let  the 
craft  be  what  it  will,  she  is  bat  a  fine  sea-coffin  at  the  best."  The 
moral  is  solemn,  full  of  grave  purpose  and  serious  intent.  This  is 
the  text  of  which  the  comedy  is  the  pretext, — "  Life  has  its  duties 
ever ;  none  wiser,  better,  than  a  manly  disregard  of  false  distinc- 
tions—made by  ignorance,  maintained  by  weakness.  Besting  from 
the  activity  of  lue,  we  have  yet  our  daily  tasks— Me  interchange 
of  simple  thought*  and  gentle  doings.  When,  following  these  already 
passed,  we  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of  yon  distant  spire,  then,  and 
then  only,  may  it  be  said  of  us, '  Betired  from  Business.' " 

Following  the  example  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  &c,  Jer- 
rold  began  as  a  serial  in  shilling  monthly  numbers— to  please  this 
world  of  bank  paper—"  A  Man  made  of  Money,"  his  finest,  com- 
pletest,  and  most  characteristic  creation.  A  mystic  air  of  allegory 
enfolds  and  enwraps  the  reader;  a  composite  twilight  of  reality  and 
fancy  reveals,  yet  hides,  the  wondrously  tragic  and  mysterious 
singularity  of  the  life  of  the  hero— a  man  whose  soul  becomes  bank 
notes,  and  whose  every  thought,  movement,  or  feeling  lessens  the 
brief  sum  of  the  life  which  with  his  wife  and  daughters  he  enjoys. 
A  strange  sense  of  real  unreality  startles  us  in  this  book. 

Towards  the  close  of  1851  he  received  the  offer  of  the  editorship 
of  Lloyd's  London  Weekly  Newspaper,— free  from  business  cares 
and  details;  free,  too,  to  tell  his  own  views  outspokenly  and 
honestly  to  the  world,  unhampered  in  tone  or  in  style.  The  sum 
proffered  was  one  thousand  a  year.  This  he  accepted,  and  the 
success  was  astonishing.  His  politics  were  a  good  heart,  an  honest, 
clear-seeing  intellect ;  and  this  nad  then  got  the  name  of  radicalism, 
—as  indeed  it  ought,  for  these  are  the  root  of  all  true  political  pro- 
gress, stability,  or  reformation.  He  stood"  A  1  at  Lloyd's."  His 
faper  was  his  delight ;  he  dandled  and  fondled  his  thoughts  for  it. 
t  was  his  wife's  dependence,  his  children's  bread,  his  own  haven  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  pleasure. 

On  the  21st  January,  1853,  a  comedy,  entitled  "St.  Cupid,  or 
Dorothy's  Fortune,"  written  at  the  request  of  her  Majesty,  was 
performed  at  Windsor.  The  author  received  no  invitation  to 
attend.  He  had  still  to  do  one  thing  ere  the  wide  circle  and  the 
profound  depth  of  his  genius  were  to  be  fully  acknowledged ;  that 
"  one  thing  was — to  die?'  Dead  authors  are  so  much  more  easily 
managed  than  live  ones ;  they  are  so  much  quieter.  This  play  was 
very  successful  at  Windsor  and  on  the  London  boards,  whereupon 
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-Charles  Kean  produced  "  The  Heart  of  Gold."  The  scenes  in  the 
latter  comedy  are  like  the  milky  way,  all  sparkle,  glow,  and  bril- 
liancy. The  wit  doublet  and  redoubles  like  the  echoes  at  the  Lurley 
on  the  Bhine.  A  careless  housemaid  is  called  by  her  mistress,  "  A 
girl  who  would  break  the  Bank  of  England  if  she  put  her  hand 
upon  it;"  and  she,  after  committing  a  huge  breakage,  says, 
"There,  I'll  wipe  my  eves,  be  a  woman,  and  look  as  if  nothing  had 
happened."  "  Wishes  '  are  said  to  be  "  the  easy  pleasures  of  the 
poor."  Misers  are  spoken  of  as  those  who  "  look  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  in  the  circle  of  a  guinea 
behold  the  great  world."  "  When  the  world,"  it  is  said,  "  lies  all 
before  a  young  lone  girl,  don't  I  know  how  it  lies ! "  Any  one  who 
has  visited  London,  and  topped  St.  Paul's,  may  answer  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  following  interpretation  of  feeling : — 

"Maud*. — The  monument.  Up  and  up,  and  round  and  round  we 
went,  for  all  the  world  like  little  tiny  ants  climbing  a  corkscrew. 

Widow.— Well,  you  got  to  the  top  F 

Maude. — The  topmost  top,  but  that  was  nothing.  No,  the  top  of  all 
is  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  Oh,  when  I  got  there,  and  when  I  looked  under 
me  and  round  me,  my  heart  filled  of  a  sudden,  and  I  broke  into  crying ! 

Weevil. — Deary  me  1  What  about  ? 

Maude. — Oh,  it  was  such  a  dream  by  daylight — such  a  dream,  and  yet 
so  true!  All  was  so  little,  and  I  was  still  the  same.  The  streets 
were  millions  of  dolls'  houses ;  and  along  the  streets,  little  specks 
moving — moving,  sometimes  in  twos  and  threes,  and  then  altogether, 
in  one  long,  black,  gliding  thread.  And  then  the  cattle  and  the 
horses!  I  felt  that  I  could  take  up  the  biggest  of  them,  like 
shrew  mice,  in  my  fingers — look  at  'em  and  set  'em  down  again.  And 
then  the  smoke !  The  beautiful  smoke !  Oh,  in  millions  of  silver  feathers, 
it  came  from  the  chimneys  up  and  up ;  and  then  somehow  joined  in  one 
large  shining  sheet ;  and  went  floating,  floating  over  houses  and  church 
steeples,  with  hundreds  of  golden  weathercocks  glittering,  glittering 
through !  And  then  the  river  and  the  ships !  The  twisting  water,  shining 
like  glass !  And  the  poles  of  the  ships,  as  close,  and  strait,  and  sharp  as 
rushes  in  a  pond !  And  then,  far  off,  the  hills,  the  dear  green  hills;  with 
such  a  stir  below,  and  they  so  beautiful  and  still,  as  though  they  never 
heard  and  never  cared  for  the  noise  of  London— a  noise  that,  when  we  lis- 
tened, hummed  from  below ;  hummed  for  all  the  world  like  a  hundred 
bumble-bees,  ail  making  honey,  and  all  upon  one  bush ! " — "Heart  of  Qold\" 
p.  9. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  this  may  say  with  Michaelmas  in  the 
play,  "  Thank'ee,  I've  never  yet  seen  St.  Paul's ;  and  now  I'll  save 
my  twopence  1 " 

Wit  is  an  essence  so  volatile,  so  electrical,  that  it  can  only  once 
produce  its  fine  provocation  and  precious  bewitchment.  Any  re- 
production of  it  18  like  recalling  the  memory  of  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose,  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  or  the  purity  of  a  snowflake  fresh  from 
heaven.  It  is  like  life,  and  will  not  endure  dissection;  like  a 
mathematical  point,  it  defies  analysis.  This  Cynthia  of  a  minute 
is  a  mystery !  Describe  a  rainbow  intelligibly  to  a  blind-born  man; 
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convince  a  mere  mathematician  of  the  utility  of  poetry  v  win  oyer 
m  would-be  poet  to  the  belief  that  any  other  Tereee  are  better  them 
his  $  get  an  epicure  to  bleat  the  eonl  of  a  orab  apple ;  dissuade  a 
pretty  woman  from  the  nee  of  a  looking -glass ;  and  when  mil  tkeee 
hare  been  accomplished,  an  answer  te  the  query  "What  is  wit?" 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  possibilities. 

*  A  thousand  differing  shapes  it  bears, 
Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears ; 
Yonder  we  saw  it  plain ;  and  here  'tis  now 
Like  spirits  in  a  place  we  know  not  howl n 
Yet,  like  the  beauty  of  a  summer  day,  it  may  be  enjoyed,  like  the 
light  of  the  stars,  it  may  be  perceived,  although  it  is  not  under- 
stood. 

Man  has  been  characterized  by  Byron  ar  "  a  pendulum  between 
a  smile  and  a  tear."  There  are  two  provisions  in  human  natnre  for 
the  relief  of  an  over-absorbed  life,  and  arresting  the  ordinary 

Sllogistio  process  of  thought— tears  and  laughter.  The  former  is 
e  discontmuant  of  long  and  pressing  emotion,  the  latter  the  agent 
by  which  the  overfraught  intellect  gains  surcease  send  remission. 
Wit  is  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  intellect.  It  puts  a  break  upon  in- 
tensify of  thinking,  and  enables  it  "  to  take  a  new  reckoning.'*  It 
makes  use  chiefly  of  resemblance  and  contrast,  but  in  its  use  of 
them  there  is  always  sen  unexpected  surprise  and  jerk  of  thought. 
It  is  a  singular,  sinuous,  swift  juxtaposition  of  ideas,  the  legerde- 
main of  the  mind.  The  remoter  analogic*  of  ideas  are  brought,  at 
once  and  at  one  bound,  into  converaency ;  and  we  are  startled* 
yet  gratified,  at  the  ready  dexterity  ny  which  the  noose  is  flying 
across  the  chasm  of  incongruity,  so  a*  to  oapture  a  free  thought 
and  unite  it  to  that  which  has  been  held  in  due  syllogistic  subser- 
vience. A  gratifying  surprise,  occasioning  the  arrest  and  cessation 
of  consecutive  thought  by  linking  together  two  incongruous  ideas, 
might  perhaps  form  an  approach  to  such  a  definition  of  wit  aa 
might  be  logically  unobjectionable.  But  then  how  far  is  it  from 
implying  the  brisk  effervescence  of  laughter  which  immediately 
results,  and  which  any  one  with  a  perception  of  wit  unmistakably 
recognises,  though  no  definition  nae  ever  been  present  in  his 
thoughts  P  Jerrold  seriously  looked  upon  wit  as  a  useful  and  bene- 
ficent agency  for  informing  and  reforming  our  social  relations.  So 
he  says, "  Take  a  sulky  fellow  with  a  brow  ever  wrinkled  at  the 
laughing  hours,  let  them  laugh  never  so  melodiously ;  who  looks 
with  a  death's-head  at  the  pleasant  fruits  of  the  earth  heaped  upon 
his  table;  who  leaves  his  house  for  business  as  an  ogre  leaves  his 
cave  for  food ;  who  returns  home  toyless  and  grim  to  his  silent 
wife  and  creeping  children ;  take  such  a  man,  and,  if  possible,  teach 
him  to  joke.  Twould  belike  turning  a  mandrill  into  Apollo."  "  A 
hearty  jest  kills  an  ugly  face."  Goethe  and  Carlyle  both  regard 
laughter,  as  a  sign  of  character,  and  wit  as  a  lawful  exercise  of 
Oenghtt 
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888.  I  want  a  copy  of  Young's 
"  Night  Thoughts ;"  oould  any  one 
tell  me  the  beet  edition,  publisher, 
and  price  fc— D.  H.F. 

830.  Be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me 
ia  what  subjects  one  most  pass  in 
osdev  to  beeome  a  Certificated  Mas- 
ter, and  whether  the  different 
classes  of  certificates  depend  mpon 
tie  mmhtr  of  mOjeete  tab**  op,  or 
tie  maimer  ia  which  one  passes  one 
wn&brm  eUmdewd  of  emaminaUon$ 
also  where  the  examinations  are 
oooduetecL— J.  H.  W. 

840.  Ia  the  ootune  of  my  read- 
ing I  lately  met  with  the  following 
remark:--"  The  celebrated  Donald 
CargOL"  Who  was  Donald  Car- 
gill?  and  what  was  he  celebrated 
for,  or  as?— S.S. 

841.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  "His- 
tory of  Geology"  would  be  a  fa- 
tout. — Hobaob  Babbxngtok. 

84*.  Under  what  ciroumstaaoes 
did  Hugh  Miller  commit  suicide, 
and  when  B— Hoaifli  Babwosov. 


TD  QUMUUM. 


886.  *e\ Memoir  of  the  Bar.  H* 
F.  Gary,  MJL,"  was  published  by 
hisson,Rev.  H.Cfery,inl847.  Gary 
was  born  in  Birmmgbam,  1772.  In 
1787  he  issued  "Ait lingular  Ode" 
toGenessl  Hlliott,  and  a  small  col- 
lection of  "Sonet*  and  Odes"  ia 
1788.  In  1790  he  entered  Christ 
Church,  Oxfcrd,  as  a  commoner. 
While  there  he  not  only  studied 
Latin  sad  Greek,  but  Trench, 
Italian,  and  flngUsh  literature.  Hie 
took  bis  M^A.  degree  ia  17«6,  and 


in  the  same  year  was  presented  by 
the  Marquis  of  Angiesea  to  the 
Tioaraffe  of  Abbot's  Bromley,  Staf- 
fordshwe,  a  hym*  worth  £187  per 
aimum  with  a  residence;  and  to  not 
time  too  belongs  the  issue  of  his 
"Ode  to  General  Kosciusko."  In 
1805  his  translation  of  Dante's 
"  Inferno,*  which  had  engaged  the 
leisure  and  labour  of  upwards  of 
eight  years,  appeared,  but  met  with 
little  or  no  success.  In  1818  he 
offered  the  completion  of  the  work 
to  the  booksellers,  but  so  unfortu- 
nate had  been  the  fete  of  the  pre- 
vious venture,  that  no  one  would 
run  the  risk  of  publication.  At  his 
own  cost,  when  he  was  ill  able  to 
afford  it,  the  work  was  carried 
through  the  press.  This  involved 
him  in  difficulties,  which,  added  to 
others  arising  from  family  affliction, 
broke  his  health  and  impaired  his 
mind.  He  was  ordered  to  give  up 
his  duties  and  to  take  rest  and  re- 
laxation ;  in  1818  he  went  for  these 
to  reside  at  Iittlehempton,  near 
Worthing.  Here,  while  walking  on 
the  sands  with  his  son,  whom  he 
was  training  in  daisies,  he  was  ae- 
eostsd  by  Coleridge,  and  a  friendship 
swung  up  between  the  two  poets. 
Coleridge  had  even  then  not  heard 
of  the  translation  of  the  great  poem 
of  the  "transition  age  of  Europe's 
history."  Coleridge  got  a  copy 
from  the-  author,  was  charmed,  and 
in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Boval  Institution^  spoke 
in  raptures  of  Gary's  Dante.  The 
Jtdimbwrgk  and  Quarterly  Beriewe 
then  followed  suit,  and  re-echoed  the 
Ooleridgean  opinions  with  so  much 
efiwft  on  the  public^  that  i     ' 
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Iftf^rfHM,  for  which  he  wrote  thoee 
otices  of  the  etrlj  poets  of  Italy 
nd  Franoe  whioh  afterwards  be- 


months  a  new  edition  of  the  entire 
work  wae  called  for.  Gary  was 
speedily  introduced  to  literary  life— 
Hailitt,  De  Quincey,  Cunningham, 
Carlyle,  Hood,  Barry  Cornwall 
^Proctor),  Darlojr,  Charles  Lamb, 
Ac.,  became  his  intimates,  and  he 
was  speedily  a  coadjutor  with  them 
in  oontribating  to  the  London 
Jfe^rtHM,  for  whioh  he  wrote  those 
notices 
and 

came  substantive  works.  He  pro- 
duced translations  of  "The  Birds 
of  Aristophanes/'  and  of  "  The  Odes 
of  Pindar."  He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant librarian  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  1826,  and  held  that  offioe 
till  1887.  He  acted  as  editor  of 
editions  of  the  poets— Milton,  Pope, 
Thomson,  Young,  and  Cowper,  and 
composed  a  series  of  "  Lires  of  the 
Poeto,"  intended  as  a  supplement  to 
Dr.  S.  Johnson's  work.  He  was 
pensioned  with  £800  per  annum  in 
1841,  died  in  1844,  and  was  buried 
beside  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Poet* s 
Corner,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  To 
his  son's  "Memoir"  there  is  added 
his  Literary  Journal  and  Letters, 
which  contain  matter  of  much 
interest— S.  N. 


886.  I  suppose  the  person  meant 
is  Ledru  Bolfin,  author  of  u  The  De- 
cline of  England,"  born  1806.  Ei$ 
grandfather  wasa  celebrated  conjuror 
or  prertidigaUur  named  Comas, 
a  wonder-worker  in  magic,  whose 
performances  attracted  crowds  every- 
where in  Franoe  and  Germany  when 
Napoleon  I.  held  the  imperial  seat 
on  the  Continent.  Of  his  descend- 
ants in  a  direct  line  Ledru  Bollin 
was  his  favourite,  and  when  grand- 
father Comus  died  the  greater  part  of 
a  fortune,  immense  for  Prance,  was 
found  to  be  bequeathed  to  voting 
Bollin— a  sum  yielding  about  £4,000 
a  year.  Bollin  got  every  advantage 
education  could  bestow,  was  a  stu- 
dent of  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  about  1880.  He  became  pro- 
prietor of  La  SSforme,  and  lost 
money  by  it.  He  became  chief  of 
the  Revolutionists  in  1847,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment in  1848.  His  subsequent 
plaoe  in  politics  is  well  known.  He 
is  not  connected  with  the  old  his- 
torian, Latin  poet,  and  rhetorician, 
Charles  Bollin  (1661—1741),  as 
many  suppose.— IL  M.  A. 


Is  Bholajto  siOLnrara  ?— Let  ns  have  the  masses  of  England  Christian- 
iaed,  fully  brought  under  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  then  we  have  no 
fear  of  England's  decline.  Let  them  tell  us,  u  they  like,  her  day  is  already 
gone;  it  is  not  cone  yet.  It  is  the  morning  twilight  of  her  history. 
It  is  the  twilight  whioh  gilds  the  hill-tops  with  the  coming  light, 
and  tells  that  the  sun  is  on  his  march  to  fill  the  horizon.  She  is  but  just 
entering  upon  her  mat  career.  Declining!  Far  from  this ;  she  is  struggling 
up  into  a  nobler  life.  There  are  no  wrinkles  on  her  brow  $  her  steps  do  not 
totter  amongst  the  nations :  kindling  her  eyes  in  the  light  of  God,  and 
drinking  deep  of  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  she  lifts  her  head  high  among 
the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  is  spreading  her  commerce  on  the  waters  of 
everyf  sea,  is  carrying  the  feme  of  her  science  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  and 
is  diffusing  the  rich  influence  of  her  laws  over  remotest  provinces.  And, 
what  is  to  us  more  than  all,  she  bears  in  her  hand  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
she  will  plant  it  yet  on  all  the  islands  of  the  sea ;  she  will  plant  it  yet  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  East,  and  on  the  remotest  shores 
(God  hasten  the  day!)  she  will  plant  it.  So  that  the  misaionariea  of 
Christ*  like  watchmen  on  their  lofty  towers,  shall  shout  to  one  another  all 
round  the  world, «  The  morning  Cometh."—™/.  Jones,  Birmingham. 
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•  Sbozutm'  Sbtttium. 


ON  THE  FOBMATION  OF  CHABACTEB. 

An  Address  delivered  be/ore  a  Mental  Improvement  Sooiety. 


Wi  do  not  intend  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  those  books  on  self- 
made  men,  the  greater  part  of  which 
seem  to  ns  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
mammon-worship,  as  thongh  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  or  the  at- 
tainment of  position  were  the  end 
of  life.  The  moral  of  Dick  Whit- 
ttngton  and  his  cat  has  been  enforced 
too  often,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
making  everything  subservient  to 
worldly  success.  This  in  our  opinion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  character,  although  it  may  ulti- 
mately result  from  it.  "  Man  shall 
not  live  bv  bread  alone/'  neither 
can  we  all  become  Lord  Mayors  of 
London.  We  prefer,  then,  looking 
at  character  as  a  good  thing  in  itself, 
and  as  its  own  reward.  All  men 
cannot  be  great,  for  distinction  im 
plies  standing  out  from  the  common 
multitude,  and  necessarily  is  the 
privilege  of  the  few.  He  whose  only 
idea  is  to  rise  in  the  world,  stints  the 
natural  growth  of  character.  Cha- 
racter should  be  developed  for  its  own 
sake  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Man  as  man  is 
great  even  if  he  does  not  stand  out 
as  distinguished  from  other  men. 
Disinterested  self-culture— the  edu- 
cation of  all  those  faculties  of  the 
soul  which  all  men  possess — is  the 
only  means  of  raising  us  in  the 
scale  of  being  to  the  true  elevation  of 
character.  Now  this  may  be  done 
in  the  most  ordinary  spheres  of  life, 
and  by  it  the  most  common  avoca- 
tion in  Hfe  may  be  made  in  reality 
nnoommon  and  sublime.  Of  what 
then  does  this  culture  consist,  and 
what  are  those  faculties  of  the  soul 


the  cultivation  of  which  produces  the 
highest  type  of  human  existence  ? 

We  answer,  firstly,  we  have  an 
intellectual  character  to  form.  In 
popular  conception  and  in  common 
parlance,  intellectuality  is  usually 
confounded  with  intelligence — the 
intelligent,  the  well-informed  man, 
is  taken  to  be  intellectual.  Now 
this  is  a  mistake^  for  while  intellec- 
tuality certainly  implies  intelligence, 
the  converse  is  not  necessarily  true. 
A  man  may  have  acquired  vast  and 
various  stores  of  information,  he 
may  be  intimately  conversant  with 
the  whole  range  of  physical  science, 
and  extensively  read  in  classical 
literature,  the  panoramic  retrospect 
of  history  may  be  clearly  mirrored 
in  his  memory,  and  his  mind  be  an 
encyclopaedia  of  general  knowledge ; 
and  yet,  valuable  and  important 
though  these  acquisitions  undoubt- 
edly are,  he  may  not  be  an  intel- 
lectual men.  This  is  only  to  be  a 
receptive  being.  Intellectuality  does 
not  consist  in  absorbing  the  thoughts 
of  other  men,  but  in  thinking  for 
ourselves.  The  information  we  ac- 
cumulate should  be  assimilated  to 
the  mind,  and  become  part  of  our- 
selves by  conscientious  reflection.  To 
exercise  a  force  of  thought,  to  turn 
it  at  will  upon  any  subject,  to  rise 
from  facts  to  general  laws  and  uni- 
versal truths,  to  construct  princi- 
ples by  the  association  of  ideas,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  wide  compre- 
hensive thought ;  to  view  things  in 
their  relations  to  each  other;  to 
study  the  past  that  we  may  com- 
prehend the  present  and  anticipate 
the  future ;  to  trace  the  thread  by 
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which  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  universe,  the  immenie  web  of 
being,  if  woven  into  one  consistent 
tissue,— tbia  ia  true  maeHeosoahty, ' 
and  these  are  powera  the  exercise  of 
whioh  ail  are  capable  of  in  a  greater 
or  lew  degree,  All  will  net  maah 
the  aame  intellectual  stature— it  is 
not  desirable  that  tawy  should.  Bwt 
by  a  cultivation  of  the  powera  with 
which  we  are  endowed*  aU  will,  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  capacity 
andin  their  respect iTegrmdations,  be 
worthy  to  rank  among  the  honour- 
able order  of  intellectual  men. 

But  to  the  complete  cultivation 
of  the  imtetUolua^  another  element 
of  oharaoter  is  necessary.  In  fact, 
so  intimately  united  are  they,  that 
to  the  proper  unfolding  ef  each  they 
must  make  progress  together.  We 
refer,  secondly,  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter. In  our  natures  we  hare  to 
recognise  two  opposingelements.  In 
theonewedisooTer  desires,  appetites, 
and  passions,  whioh  terminate  in 
self -gratification.  In  the  other  we 
recognise  decision  and  energy,  duty 
and  conscience.  The  cultivation  ox 
the  moral  character  teaches  us  tokeep 
the  former  in  subjection.  We  must 
see  in  ourselves  something  more 
than  a  being  intended  to  go  through 
a  round  of  pleasant  sensations. 
Disinterestedness  must  keep  under 
control  the  selfishness  of  our  nature 
—duty  must  be  enthroned  over 
passion,  and  oonscienee  must  be 
accepted  as  the  guide  to  point  ont 
thepath  of  duty. 

We  have  characterised  true  intel- 
lectuality u force  of  thought ;  we  may 
regard  true  morality  as  /oree  of 
principle.    And  it  is  only  by  these 

just  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  un- 
folded together,  that  we  can  attain 
to  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man. 

Again,  wemust  culture  and  attend 
to  the  formation  of  the  religious 
character.  And  is  not  this  more 
important  than  all,  inasmuch  as  it 
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includes  and  embraces  the  other 
two?  Doesnottherelmoua  principle 
generously  cultivated  fertilise  the 
useltot?  is  not  this  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  superstructure 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  should 
be  reaaedP  and  ean  these  other 
faculties  of  the  soul  be  cultivated 
ejtd  urfotMwnlesa  we  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  themuntainofall  mteUact 
and  virtue  P  Coleridge  baa  said, 
*  Motality  is  the  body  of  whioh  &ith 
in  Christ  is  the  soul  j  and  the  simile 
is  a  good  one,  for  morality  without 
religion  ia  like  *  shell  without  * 
kernel,  it  is  hollow  and  lifeless,  it 
possesses  not  the  principle  of  growth 
and  expansion.  The  retkiousand 
intellectual,  to  realise  their  true 
power,  must  exist  together.  If  the 
intellectual  man  be  thoroughly 
sincere  in  bis  religious  profession, 
his  intellectuality  naturally  ooalesosa 
with  his  religions  they  react  upon 
each  other,  and  are  theseby  reei- 
procallv  helpful.  Neither  existing 
apart  from  the  other  can  be  said  to 
be  in  a  healthy  state.  The  merely 
intellectual  mania  of  necessity  an 
unhappy  man.  Deny  and  obecnre 
it  as  we  may  with  specious  aoohistrv, 
it  nevertheless  remains  an  aTiomatir 
truth,  that  religion  ia  necessary  to 
human  happiness.  Intellectual 
culture  kindles  in  the  soul  bound- 
leas  desires,  aspirations,  and  longings, 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  with 
divinity  itself  and  which,  apart  from 
religion,  will  react  upon  the  soul  to 
its  injury  and  disquiet.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  religious  separated 
from  the  intellectual  is  too  much 
dependent  upon  the  fluctuating 
impulses  of  emotion,  and  liable  to 
be  blown  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  Without  aome  consider- 
able degree  of  intellectual  culture 
religious  people  are  apt  to  be  un- 
stable in  their  faith,  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  evil  rnfluenoe*. 

The  proper  formation  of  character 
consists  in  the  united,  harmonioua 
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ti  devaiepwiantof  every 
faculty  «f  ike  tool,  tad  theoultka- 
tag*  of  ell  the  pow«n  with  whssh 
we  are  endowed.  We  fee**  spoke* 
of  the  faculties  of  theseulas  con- 
sisting of  three  elements.  Inreefty 
they  are  only  one,  All  that  i*  im- 
mortal in  man  pertains  to  the  soul's 
eascnooja^  that  intellectual,  moral, 
tad  religious  men  are  destined  to 
an  endless  existence  there  will  be 
no  question.  Let  us  then  endeavour 
to  realize  thia  in  ourselves,  and  aee 
to-  it  that  the  intellectual  oontross 
the  physical,  and  that  themteJleetnal 
k  controlled  by  thejmoral,  and  that 
both  are  held  in  subjection  to  the 
religious.  Lat  the  inmd  govern  the 
body,  let  the  eoneoienee  govern  the 
mind,  and  let  God  gorern  the  oon- 
science.  We  shall  then  realise  the 
true  dignity  of  manhood— the  per- 
fection, the  ideal  of  humanity. 

In  this  good  work  a  Mental  Im- 
provement flooisty  will  assist  you 
Just  as  much  as  you  assist  it.  Ton 
must  take  part  in  its  exercises  to 
realise  its  benefits.  It  is  not  enough, 
I  had  almost  said  it  is  worse  than 
useless,  for  you  to  be  a  passive 
member  of  an  association  uks  the 
present.  If  you  wish  to  strengthen 
your  own  Quad  you  must  bring  it 
into  contact  with  other  minds.  We 
need  friction  to  keep  our  Meed  in 


*ireuksk>n.  IAe  JUnfa,** 
dime  against euohotaur  if  aheonurau 
are  to  flv  off.  lake  knives,  we  ejet 
blunt  mease  w^aro  brought  into  mu- 
tnal  sonaaet;  sor^asftreti  sharpen  nth 
jeaauafru  lasnslisipenot  at' 
nance  of  Jais  fciani"  JU 
the  element  m  whatk  thaaasusties 
grow  strong,  Those  *f  fam  who 
enrich  our  ateaas  ahaU  he  fmriehed 
yourselres.  In  point  of  mat,  our 
motto  is  that  as  wm  m'es*,  fettr 
and  ftmrn  him  thai  *****  mi  *aM 
ew  Ukm  seen  that  which  hthmth. 

One  word  of  warning.  Do  aw* 
let  the  class  absorb  you,  Whet  we 
mean  is,  exercise  ^dependence  of 
thought,  and  do  net  be  swayed  about 
by  the  Tarious  opinioae  that  mas; 
be  expressed  here.  Jfesrissaye  open 
to  conviction,  but  have  settled  ideas 
on  given  subjects,  defend  them  to 
the  best  of  your  ability  until  yen 
find  them  no  longer  tenable,  and 
then  make  an  honourable  sumndsr.' 

Thus  let  us  hope  that  the  history 
of  each  session  may  record  many  a 
good  fight;  and  may  we  grow 
strong  in  the  oonfiiet.  Hay  our 
characters  be  more  fully  formed, 
intellectually,  saeraUy,  and  re* 
Hgiously,  and  mar  we  devote  the 
powers  so  obtained  to  the  glory  of 
God.  J.  8.  k 
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Mm.  Jambs  Gbbehwood,  "the 
Amateur  Casual,"  is  to  publish  a 
new  work  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Seven  Curses  of  London,"  which  he 
enumerates  as— 1,  Neglected  Child- 
ren; 2,  Professional  Thieves;  3, 
Professional  Beggars;  4,  Fallen 
Women ;  5,  The  Curse  of  Drunken- 
ness ;  6,  Betting  Gamblers  ;  and  7, 
Waste  of  Charity. 


Miss  Harriet  Martineau  (born  12th 
June,  1802)  is  engaged  in  extending 
her  Autobiography  for  the  press. 

An  edition  of  Spenser's  Poetical 
Works,  with  Notes,  by  B.  Morris, 
is  to  be  added  to  the  Globe  Series. 

Gawin  Douglas's  Poems,  edited  by 
J.  Small,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  Edin- 
burgh University,  are  promised. 

The  old  German  legend  of  "The 
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Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail"  is  said  to 
be  the  subjeot  of  the  Laureate's 


The  "Lectures  end  Speeches" 
of  EHhu  Burritt  (who  bet  retired 
from  the  Consulship  at  Binning* 
ham)  here  been  pubhehed. 

A  popular  edition  of  John  Bright'* 
"Speeohes  on  Question*  of  Public 
Policy"  hae  been  issued. 

A  Tolume  of  u  Sermons  bearing 
upon  the  Questions  of  the  Daj9"  by 
J.  H.  Newman,  is  annocmeed. 

Napoleon  III.'s  biennial  prise 
(£800),  for  the  best  historical  pro- 
duction daring  the  two  years  which 
elapse  between  the  grants,  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Institute  of  France 
to  M.  Henri  Martin,  for  his  "His- 
tory of  France." 

Be*.  B.  A.  Abbot,  head  master  of 

the  Oity  of  London  School,  has  just 

issued  a  "Shaksperian  Grammar" 

Lord  Bevensworth  is  busy  with  a 

translation  of  "  Homer." 

A  new  translation  of  Dante  has 
just  been  published  for  private  cir- 
culation, by  Dr.  Johnston,  of  Bath. 
The  librarian  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  Mr.  Joseph  Valentinelli,  has 
issued  the  first  volume  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Latin  Manuscripts  in  the 
library. 

A  translation  of  Dante's  "In- 
ferno "into  Hebrew— the  language  of 
Esekiel's  vision—has  been  published 
at  Trieste,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Orientalist,  Oeralier  Formeggine. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Athenamm 
is  to  lose  its  enthroned  king,  W.  H. 
Dixon,  who  departs  on  a  tour  to 
Russia.  Autocrats  lore  autocracy. 
The  Jewish  Theological  Society 
in  Germany  has  resolved  to  prepare 
an  "  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Talmud." 
In  addition  to  the  six  essays  on 
Congregationalism  issued  under  the 
title  "Religious  Bepublics,"  and  in 
opposition  to  the  "Essays  on  Church 
Polity,"  edited  by   Mr.  Clay,  we 


hear  that  a  volume  of  essays  "  On 
the  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical 
Position  of  the  Free  [from  8tate 
control]  Churches  of  England"  are 
about  to  be  issued,  under  the  edi- 
torial superintendence  of  Bev.  Dr. 
Beynolda,  President  of  Cheehunt 
College. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  Dictionary  of  the  Facta  in 
Homer. 

Professor  Beinhold  Pauli  has  in 
the  press  anew  aeries  of  his  "  Essays 
on  English  History." 

The  entire  M8S.  of  M.  Littrfs 
splendid  and  extensive  Dictionary 
of  the  French  Language  is  now  in 
the  printer's  hands,  and  the  publi- 
cation is  approaohing  its  comple- 
tion. 

William  Jordan,  author  of  "  Men 
I  have  Known,"  in  his  early  days 
editor  of  the  Literary  GaMette, 
died  11th  July,  aged  88. 

The  Court  Journal  says  that 
Messrs.  Strahan  k  Co.,  the  publish- 
ers of  Good  Word*,  placed  £5,000 
to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  going  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  there  writing  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  to  be  pub- 
lished inpenny  numbers. 

"A  History  of  the  Battle  of 
Bannockbum  "  is  in  progress,  under 
the  hands  of  Robert  White,  the 
historian  of  "The  Battle  of  Otter- 
burn,"  Ac. 

The  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland  has  undertaken  to  publish 
at  Madrid  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Spanish,  of  10,000 
copies. 

Of  a  series  of  contributions  on 
The  Origin  and  Development  of 
Religious  Beliefs,  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  author  of  "  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  Post-Mediae- 
val Preachers,"  &c,  the  first  part, 
on  "  Heathenism  and  Moeaism,"  is 
in  the  press. 


THE  LATE  SIB  WILLIAM  BOWAN  HAMILTON,  LL.D., 
M.E.I.A.,  Hon.  FJLS.E.,  Ac. 

2*Ae   Philosophy  of  Mathematics, 

BY  C.  M.  INGLEBY,   M.A.,   Ll.D. 

41  His  name  .  .  .  will  undoubtedly  be  classed  with  those  of  the 
grandest  of  all  ages  and  countries,  suoh  as  Lagrange  and  Newton."— 
Prof.  P.  <?.  Tait. 

Spaci  and  time  are  the  formal  conditions  of  experience ;  that  ta 
to  say,  we  can  have  no  experience  that  doea  not  involve  both. 
Whence  do  we  derire  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time  P  Evi- 
dently we  come  by  them  in  the  course  of  experience.  But  apart 
from  those  conceptions  (which  are,  for  the  most  part,  reflex 
thoughts)  we  have  a  perception  of  the  concrete  realities,  spaoe  and 
time,  in  the  very  act  or  reception  of  experience.  How  do  we  coma 
by  that  perception?  To  this  question  many  answers  hare  been 
given.  At  present  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  one ;  viz.,  that 
of  Kant,  who  teaches  that  this  sense-perception  is  not  given,  as 
sensation  itself  »*,  in  an  empirical  experience,  but  that  space  and 
time  are  Anschauungsn,  i.  e.,  intuitions,  envisaging*,  or  perhaps 
still  better,  perceptions,  which  come  from  within,  which  we  impart 
to  sensation,  and  whereby,  under  the  stimulus  of  sensation  and  the 
formative  energy  of  the  intellect,  we  constitute  thai  which  we  call 
experience. 

ILant  was  first  led  to  this  conclusion,  under  the  stress  of  hi# 
mathematics.  He  saw  that  arithmetic  and  geometry  were  i  priori 
sciences,  and  as  suoh  could  not  be  generalizations  from  experience. 
Therefore  he  inferred  that  time,  which  is  the  basis  of  arithmetic, 
and  space,  which  is  the  basis  of  geometry,  must  be  known  to  us  as 
totalities — not  indeed  independently  of  experience,  but  on  a  higher 
voucher  than  that  of  observation.  Till  the  result  of  recent  mathe- 
matical researches  had  been  arrived  at,  it  was  somewhat  carelessly 
believed  that  the  Mathematics  were  allied  sciences  of  quantity. 
But  there  were  even  then  extensive  spheres  of  speculation  which  re- 
fused to  conform  to  so  arbitrary  a  definition — spheres  in  which  the 
leading  notion  was  order  rather  than  quantity.  The  discoveries  of 
Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton,  Professor  Cay  lev,  and  Professor  Sylvester 
have  sent  that  definition  to  limbo.  Every  new  discovery  goes 
farther  and  farther  to  identify  algebra  with  the  science  of  order  in 
Time  and  Space,  i.  e\,  Tactic. 

1869.  Jf 
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The  linear  order  of  time,  and  the  tri-dimensional  order  of  spaoe, 
present,  as  might  be  anticipated,  very  striking  and  important  ana- 
logies. It  is  by  virtue  of  these  that  in  Sir  W.  E.  Hamilton's 
hands  Algebra  was  made  to  administer  to  Geometry,  and  in  Professor 
Sylvesters  hands  Geometry  has  been  forced  to  administer  to  the 
more  pressing  wants  of  Algebra  and  the  Calculus.  The  most  re* 
markable  instance  of  the  latter  is  Sylvester's  theory  of  Reducible 
Cyclodes,  in  whioh  the  properties  of  the  continued  Involutes  of  the 
circle  are  used  as  instruments  for  the  resolution  of  algebraical 
questions  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Metaphysics  and  logic  have  usually  been  cultivated  by  one  class 
of  minds,  and  mathematics  and  physics  by  another.  The  certainty 
of  the  methods  employed  by  the  mathematician  and  the  physicist 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  explorations,  generally  not  con- 
formable to  strict  logical  method,  and  offering  no  analogy  to  the 
processes  of  mathematics,  which  offer  so  great  a  charm  to  the  meta- 
physician. There  has  been  a  great  division  of  labour  in  these  vast 
fields  of  research ;  till  at  length  it  came  to  pass  that  each  class 
looked  upon  the  other  with  ill-disguised  contempt.  De  Morgan 
has  been  undervalued  by  the  metaphysician,  because  of  the  great 
and  really  beneficial  effect  of  his  mathematics  on  his  logical  specu- 
lations ;  and  Brodie  (the  chemist)  has  been  the  mark  of  the  mathe- 
maticians' satire,  on  the  ground  that  his  mathematics  have  been 
spoiled  by  his  metaphysics.  Sylvester  is  too  big  a  man  to  be 
laughed  at ;  yet  he  even  has,  perhaps,  laid  himself  open  to  ridicule 
by  the  intense  philosophical  cast  of  his  mathematical  works,  and 
the  intrusion  into  them  of  remarks  which  savour  more  of  the 
metaphysician  and  the  poet  than  of  the  mathematician.  Truth  to 
apeak,  philosopher  and  poet  he  is.  Some  few  minds  of  past  ages 
nave  helped  to  bridge  over  the  gulf;  such  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
and  Kant.  The  greatest  achievement,  however,  in  this  work  was 
destined  for  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Sir  William  Stirling 
Hamilton,  the  Edinburgh  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  in  a 
celebrated  article,  and  in  subsequent  appendices  to  it,  gave  a  very 
decided  and  somewhat  dogmatic  opinion  adverse  to  "  The  Study 
of  Mathematics  as  an  Exercise  of  Mind."  Even  while  he  was 
disputing  the  merits  of  mathematics  as  a  factor  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, George  Boole  was  elaborating  his  "  Mathematical  Analysis  of 
Logic,"  and  indirectly  proving  that  two  out  of  three  of  the  princi- 
ples of  algebra  were  also  principles  of  his  logical  calculus ;  and  Sir 
William  Rowan  Hamilton,  the  Dublin  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
was  constructing  out  of  pure  metaphysics  some  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous mathematical  edifices  of  which  this  century  can  boast.  By 
such  means  a  considerable  advance  has  been  effected  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  great  scientific  factions — the  metaphysical  and 
the  mathematical. 

The  list  of  titles  which  we  have  appended  to  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton's  name  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  might  have  been 
greatly  extended;  but  after  three  we  nave  "cut  it  short,"   in 
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deference  to  the  excellent  dictum  of  Do  Morgan,-—"  These 
things  are  the  distinctions  of  the  individual  while  he  lives, 
bat  after  death  the  honour  attaches  to  those  who  gave  them."  It 
is  often  a  fond  and  foolish  fancy  which  nicknames  a  great  man  after 
an  equally  great  predecessor.  More  than  one  Teutonic  philosopher 
has  been  called  "  the  German  Plato."  In  this  manner  has  Hegel 
been  compared  to  Aristotle,  and  Michel  Chasles  has  been  sometimes 
called  "  the  French  Newton."  So  it  happened  to  Hamilton ;  he 
was  called  "  the  Irish  Lagrange,"  and  not  without  reason  ;  for  his 
mathematical  writings,  like  those  of  Lagrange,  are  distinguished  by 
a  rare  mastery  oyer  symbols,  and  by  the  purity  and  beauty  of  their 
style.  Besides,  in  Dynamics,  Hamilton  extended  and  completed  the 

general  equations  of  Lagrange's  "  Mlcanique  Analytique."  Such, 
owever,  is  the  rapid  advance  of  mathematics,  that  already  much 
of  Hamilton's  work  in  this  department  of  science  has  been  super- 
seded. The  propriety  of  this  appellation  (viz., "  the  Irish  Lagrange  ") 
is,  however,  questionable,  not  by  reason  of  the  substantive  com- 
parison, but  of  the  adjective  prefix.  An  Irish  Christian  name, 
such  as  Bo  wan,  does  not  mate  the  bearer  of  it  an  Irishman, 
nor  yet  the  accident  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland.  By  his 
father's  side  Hamilton  was  Scotch.  Scotland  was  the  native 
country  of  his  grandparents,  but  Ireland  was  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  In  Dublin  were  born  to  them  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Archibald,  became  a  solicitor,  and  married  Miss  Sarah  Hut  ton. 
They  had  one  son,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  Miss  E.  M. 
Hamilton,  became  eminent  as  a  writer  of  poetry.  The  son, 
William  Rowan,  was  born  in  Dominick  Street,  Dublin,  on  4th 
August,  1805.  Precocity  of  a  kind  and  in  a  degree  equally  extra- 
ordinary marked  his  intellectual  growth.  Like  Leibnitz  he  early 
excelled  in  languages,  philology,  poetry,  mathematics,  and  philo* 
sophy.  At  an  age  when  most  boys  can  baroly  prattle  their  native 
tongue  this  admirable  genius  could  read  thirteen  languages !  In 
this  department  of  knowledge  his  precocity  was  as  great  as 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who,  on  graduating  at  Cambridge  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  passed  a  good  examination  in  thirteen  lan- 
guages, comprising  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Ac. 
The  order  in  which  Hamilton  learned  his  languages  was  this,— 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Hindos- 
tani,  and  Malay;  the  modern  languages,  viz.,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German,  bein^,  for  the  most  part,  acquired  later.  By 
his  own  account,  he  used  to  read  the  first  five  of  these  better  than 
German.  That  his  knowledge  of  these  tongues  must  have  been 
considerable  is  proved  by  two  facts, — that  at  the  age  of  seven  he 
stood  an  examination  in  Hebrew  by  Dr.  Meredith,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  that  at  fourteen  he  wrote  a  letter  in  Persian  to 
the  Persian  ambassador,  Mirza  Abon  Hassan  Khan,  who  was  then 
(1819)  on  a  visit  in  Dublin.  His  early  education  he  received  from 
an  uncle,  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  of  Trim,  an  eminent  classical 
scholar,  imbued  with  a  taste  for  science ;  but  in  mathematics,  like 
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hit  oountr  y  man,  Bobert  Murphy  (of  whom  see  a  biographical  aketak 
in  the  series  of  papers  under  the  title  of  "  Toiling  Upward,"  m  the 
British  Controversialist  of  September,  1867,  pp.  202-206),  he  was 
mo*tly  self  taught. 

Having  accidentally  fallen  in  with  a  Latin  copy  of  Euelid  when 
about  ten  years  of  age,  he  speedily  became  immersed  im  the  study 
of  geometry.  He  had  already  acquired  a  liking  for  and  great 
skill  in  arithmetical  calculation* ;  so  muoh  so,  that  Zerah  Colour*, 
the  American  calculating  prodigy,  who  was  then  exhibiting  in 
Dublin,  and  Hamilton  engaged  in  duels  of  expertness.  He  had  also 
acquired  a  taste  for  algebra,  and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  various  other  branches  of  mathematics, 
pure  and  applied,  not  only  as  taught  in  the  ordinary  treatises  on 
these  subjeots,  but  in  the  best  works  of  the  authors  of  greatest  note 
in  each. 

His  eourse  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  He  had  mastered  Euclid's 
"Elements"  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  took  up  Newton's 
"  Universal  Arithmetic."  At  seventeen,  like  George  Boole,  he  had 
mastered  Newton's  "  Prinoipia  ;"  thenceforth  he  gave  his  days  and 
nights  to  Laplace's  "  Mecanique  Celeste."  At  this  time  he  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Brinkley,  the  Andrews'  Professor 
and  Royal  Astronomer.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  The  adven- 
turous youth  of  seventeen  hid  detected  a  serious  mistake  in 
Laplace,  and  a  friend,  Mr.  G.  Kiernan,  laid  the  case  before  Brink- 
ley. The  veteran  astronomer  sent  for  Hamilton,  who,  on  present- 
ing himself,  submitted  to  Brinkley  an  original  paper  on  a  case  of 
Osculation,  entitled  "Contacts  between  Algebraic  Curves  and 
Surfaces."  Brinkley  was  astounded,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  visitor  was  a  mathematical  genius  of  extraordinary 
power,  to  whom,  accordingly,  he  pave  every  encouragement.  In 
the  following  year.  Dr.  Brinkley  imparted  to  a  friend  his  delibe- 
rate opinion  of  his  frotlge,  in  these  memorable  words: — "This 
young  man,  I  do  not  say  will  be,  but  is,  the  first  mathematician  of 
his  age."  Hamilton's  progress  was  now  meteoric.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  1823,  and  the  following  year  his  first  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  Brinkley  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It 
treated  of  Caustics,  the  name  given  in  optics  to  a  peculiar  species 
of  curve,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  reflected  or  refracted 
rays  of  light ;  and  it  displayed  so  great  a  mastery  of  the  mathema- 
tical theory  of  optics,  and  treated  the  difficult  thesis  with  such 
splendid  originality,  that  be  was  invited  by  the  Council  to  develop 
it  further.  It  was  this  paper  which  ultimately  appeared  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions," under  the  title  of  a  "  Theory  of  Systems  of  Bays."  It  was 
presented  to  the  Academy  in  1827,  while  Hamilton  was  still  an  under- 
graduate. Ha  soon  after  achieved  the  distinction  of  an  optime  in 
Greek  and  in  Physics,  which  corresponds,  though  it  is  hardly  equal,  to 
a  double  Seniority  at  Cambridge.  He  also  obtained  a  somewhat 
similar  honour  for  Hebrew,  and  carried  off  two  Chancellor's  medak 
for  English  poems,  the  subjects  being  "  The  Ionian  Islands/'  and 
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M  Eustace  St.  Pierre."  He  had  not  yet  taken  his  degree,  when,  on 
Dr.  Brinkley's  resigning  the  Andrews' Professorship  of  Astronomy, 
the  university  elected  Hamilton  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  he  became 
Eoyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  All  this  took  place  in  the  year  1827, 
when  the  young  hero  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  thus  came 
to  pass  that,  by  virtue  of  the  conditions  of  Bishop  Law's  will,  the 
new  Professor,  though  an  undergraduate,  had  to  examine  candi- 
dates for  mathematical  honours  who  had  already  taken  their 
degrees. 

The  young  professor  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
enthusiastic  members  of  "  The  Porch,"  an  association  of  choice 
spirits  connected  with  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  met  during 
the  winter  months  for  literary  improvement,  discussion,  and  social 
intercourse — a  society  to  which  the  Dublin  University  Review,  and 
subsequently  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  owed  their  origin. 
To  the  latter  of  these  Hamilton  was  an  extensive  contributor,  espe- 
cially of  poetical  compositions,  some  of  which  have  great  elegance 
of  diction,  depth  of  thought,  and  reach  of  imagination. 

He  now  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Observatory,  whieh  is  at 
Dunsink,  six  miles  from  Trinity  College.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  Hamilton's  professional  lectures  on  astronomy, 
delivered  to  the  college  classes,  were  the  best  ever  heard  within 
the  walls  of  Trinity  College,  uniting  in  themselves  consecutive 
thinking,  logical  statement,  sound  philosophy,  exact  science,  moral 
truth,  and  splendid  poetical  imagination — all  blending  together  so 
thoroughly  as  to  form  the  highest  and  most  attractive  intellectual 
treat.  It  was  on  the  peroration  of  one  of  the*e  lectures  that 
Mrs.  Hemans  founded  her  beautiful  poem,  "  The  Prayer  of  the 
Lonely  Student." 

This  work,  and  his  own  original  researches,  fully  occupied  the 
long  days  of  this  gifted  and  industrious  man.  The  routine  work  of 
the  Observatory  was  mainly  performed  by  an  assistant.  Hamilton 
was  better  employed  thus  than  in  making  observations  with  the 
obsolete  instruments  of  the  Observatory. 

In  1833  he  married  Miss  Helen  Maria  Bayly.  By  that  lady, 
who  survives  him,  he  bad  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  are  all 
alive.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  was  an  active  member  of  the  British 
Association,  which  he  joined  at  its  second  meeting  in  1832,  at 
Oxford.  At  various  early  meetings  he  gave  expositions  of  his 
dynamical  and  optical  methods;  and  when,  in  1835,  it  met  at 
Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton 
held  the  office  of  local  secretary,  and  delivered  an  address,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Transactions M  of  the  body,  on  ••  The  Power  of 
Social  Sympathy  as  an  Impulse  for  the  Promotion  of  Science." 
On  this  occasion  Lord  Norman  by,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  presence  of  the  Association, 
conferred  on  the  representative  man  of  Irish  science  the  honour  of 
knighthood — an  honour  similar  to  that  which,  as  Dr.  Whewell 
then  remarked,  had  been  conferred  at  another  Trinity  College,  a 
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hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  on  another  mathematician  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  optics  and  astronomy,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  1837  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
though  Archbishop  Whately  was  put  in  nomination  against  him. 
In  the  meanwhile  gold  medals  had  been  showered  upon  him  by  the 
learned  societies ;  bnt  though  holding  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  never  became  a  F.R.S. ! 

He  retained  his  professorship  for  eight  years  only,  but  he  did 
not  resign  his  appointment  (of  Royal  Astronomer)  at  the  Observa- 
tory, where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  which  happened 
on  September  2,  1865,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was  buried  on 
the  7th,  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  and  the  fellows,  scholars,  and 
students  of  Trinity  College,  together  with  the  council  and  members 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  a  great  number  of  private  friends, 
followed  his  remains  to  their  resting-place. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  man ;  some  extracts  from  his  poetical  works  shall 
follow ;  and,  lastly,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  general 
notion  of  Hamilton's  greatest  achievements  in  science. 

"  Extremes  meet,"  says  the  proverb ;  and  so  it  happens  that  the 
subtle  and  the  simple  are  sometimes  combined.  It  was  so  with 
our  hero.  As  a  rule,  all  great  mathematicians  are  simple-minded 
men.  We  can  hardly  call  to  mind  an  exception.  Hamilton  used 
i*>  speak  of  himself  with  childlike  candour ;  some  might  say 
with  excusable  vanity ;  but  the  phrase  would  convey  a  very  false 
impression.  On  being  called  "  the  greatest  British  mathematician," 
lie  earnestly  disclaimed  the  imputation.  "  I  think  you  flatter  me 
there,"  said  he.  "  I  should  say  either  Cay  ley  or  Sylvester  is  the 
greater  mathematician;  but  if  I  am  not  the  greater  mathe- 
matician, perhaps  I  am  the  greater  man.  It  is  the  combination 
which,  in  my  case,  is  extraordinary.  I  am  a  poet."  Sir  John 
Herschel  is  said  to  havo  been  an  astronomer  by  bent,  and  a 
ohemist  by  birth.  So  Hamilton  said,  on  another  occasion,  "I 
live  by  mathematics,  but  I  am  a  poet."  He  had  all  Wordsworth's 
amour-propre,  and  love  of  conversation.  Wordsworth  was  fond  of 
citing  and  reciting  his  poems,  which  he  did  with  childlike  compla- 
cency. So  Hamilton  used  to  refer  with  great  gusto  to  his  achieve- 
ments as  an  orator,  and  was  wont  to  recite  from  memory  part  of  an 
after-dinner  speech  he  had  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1832,  which  was 
at  the  time  allowed  to  be  a  model  of  oratory. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves,  curate 
of  Windermere,  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  a  brilliant  company 
in  the  Lake  District,  in  July,  1844,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
interest  our  readers,  bringing  into  view,  as  it  does,  a  number  of 
men  famous  for  intellect,  imagination,  eloquence,  wit,  knowledge, 
and  culture. 

^ "One  of  those  walks  deserves  a  special  record,  both  on  account  of  the 
distinguished  persons  whom  it  united  in  enjoyment,  and  the  full  realisa- 
tion it  afforded  of  all  that  might  be  expected  of  the  quality  of  the  enjoy- 
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ment  to  which  such  men  were  the  contributor!.  The  party  consisted  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  Archdeacon  Hare,  Sir  William  B.  Hamilton,  Professor 
Butler,  and  two  ladies,  both  by  name  and  mental  qualities  worthy  of  the 
association,  besides  myself.  The  day  was  brilliant,  and  continued  so 
throughout,  as  we  ascended  one  of  the  ravines  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  opposite 
to  Rydal,  crossed  over  the  fell,  descended  to  the  margin  of  Loughrigg 
Tarn,  end  returned  to  the  social  circle  of  Rydal  Mount  by  the  western  side 
of  Grasmere  and  Rydal  lakes,  enjoying  the  perfect  view  of  the  former  lake 
to  be  seen  from  the  green  terrace  of  Loughrigg,  and  the  equally  advan- 
tageous aspect  of  Rjdal  Mere  and  Nab  Soar,  which  this  route  presents.  I 
remember  that  not  only  poetry  and  philosophy,  with  other  lighter  matters, 
formed  topics  of  conversation,  but  that  religious  subjects  also,  and  espe- 
cially the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  were  spoken  of  with  a  reverent  and 
cordial  interest.  Our  eminent  countrymen  excited  admiration  from  all  by 
the  ample  share  they  contributed,  in  the  way  both  of  original  remark  and 
brilliantly  apposite  quotation,  to  the  fund  of  intellectual  treasure  then 
poured  forth.  The  day  was  additionally  memorable  as  giving  birth  to  an 
interesting  minor  poem  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's.  When  we  reached  the  side 
of  Loughrigg  Tarn  (which,  you  may  remember,  he  notes  for  its  similarity, 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  its  beauty,  to  the  Lego  di  Nerai — Diane  specu- 
lum) the  loveliness  of  the  scene  arrested  our  steps  and  fixed  our  gaze. 
Tbe  splendour  of  a  July  noon  surrounded  us  and  lit  up  the  landscape,  with 
the  Langdale  Pikes  soaring  above,  and  the  bright  tarn  shining  beneath ; 
and  when  the  poet's  eyes  were  satisfied  with  their  feast  on  the  beauty 
familiar  to  them,  they  sought  relief  in  the  search,  to  them  a  happy  vital 
habit,  for  new  beauty  in  the  flower-enamelled  turf  at  his  feet.  There  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  fair  smooth  stone,  of  the  size  of  an  ostrich's 
egg,  seeming  to  embed  at  its  centre,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  display  a 
dark  star-shaped  fossil  of  most  distinct  outline.  Upon  closer  inspection 
this  proved  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  daisy  projected  upon  it  with  extraordinary 
precision  by  the  intense  light  of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  The  poet  drew  tbe 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the  minute  but  beautiful  phenomenon,  and 
gave  expression  at  the  time  to  thoughts  suggested  by  it,  and  which  so  inter- 
ested our  friend  Professor  Butler,  that  he  plucked  the  tiny  flower,  and, 
saying  'that  it  should  be  not  only  the  theme,  but  the  memorial  of  the 
thoughts  they  had  heard,'  bestowed  it  somewhere  carefully  for  preserva- 
tion. This  little  poem,  in  which  some  of  these  thoughts  were  afterwards 
crystallized,  commences  with  the  stanza — 

*  So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive, 
Would  that  the  little  flowers  were  born  to  live, 
Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  that  they  give ! '" 

In  his  early  days  Hamilton  was  a  staunch  Berkeleyan.  Full  of 
The  Principle*  of  Human  Knowledge  and  The  Minute  Philosopher,  he 
went  to  Highgate,  and  called  on  Coleridge.  The  two  poets  met  that 
once— the  veteran  who  had  versified  the  asses'  bridge,  and  the  youth 
who,  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  poetry,  was  soon  to  construct 
the  high  priori  bridge  which  should  span  the  gulf  of  time  and  space. 
Of  course  the  talk  turned  on  philosophy.  Coleridge  soliloquized, 
as  was  his  wont ;  at  length,  hiving  got  in  a  few  words  edgeways, 
Hamilton  declared  his  adherence  to  Berkeley's  Principles.  Cole- 
ridge's answer  was,  "  Oh,  sir,  you  will  grow  out  of  that;"  as  ao- 
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oordingly  it  oame  to  pats.  Of  late  year*  it  waa  Hamilton's  practice 
to  read  Plato  and  Kant  aa  a  relaxation  from  severer  labour* !  In 
reference  to  thia  he  alleged  that  "  change  of  labour  if,  to  a  studious 
Man,  a  relaxation/' 

44 Extreme*  meet"  sometimes  with  a  vengeance,  as  where  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  clash  and  commingle.  Hamilton  was  a 
aealous  Christian,  and  a  sincere  member  of  the  evangelical  section 
of  the  Established  Church.  We  hare  heard  of  a  mathematician 
calculating  the  number  of  possible  factions  in  a  house  where  three 
were  divided  against  two,  *'  our  Lord  having  given  but  three  caaes 
out  of  forty-tico"  This  was  nothing  to  Hamilton's  speculation 
concerning  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  Christians  do  not  all  hold  the 
Daedalian,  or  material  explanation  of  the  event ;  e,  g.>  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell  takes  the  Ascension  to  be  an  externalized  symbol  of  a  spirit- 
ual act.  Hamilton  held  the  grossest  form  of  what  we  may  call 
Dadalianum.  He  believed  that  Christ  not  only  visibly  departed 
from  earth,  but  that  he  travelled  through  the  planetary  spaces  into 
the  stellar  spaces,  and  beyond  the  sidereal  universe  into  a  celestial 
realm;  and  that  He  performed  this  journey  in  ten  day—L  *., 
between  the  Resurrection  and  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  lower  limit  of  our  Lord's  average  velocity, 
since  we  know  the  lower  limit  of  distance,  say  the  distance  of 
the  star  61  Cygni!  We  do  not  affirm  that  Hamilton  pushed 
his  calculation  to  this  point ;  but  obviously  this  is  the  mathema- 
tician's necessary  inference  from  the  assigned  premises.  Alas !  like 
Newton,  he  was  as  weak  in  theology  as  be  was  strong  in  mathe- 
matics. Hamilton's  investigation*  which  was  published  in  1842,  in 
the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  provoked  a  highly  gifted  sceptic 
(himself  a  poet)  to  reply,  "  What  an  exquisite  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum!" 

In  our  opinion  no  great  mathematician  is  a  mere  mathematician. 
Hamilton  waa  deeply  and  widely  read  in  metaphysics.  One  day, 
as  he  and  Southey  were  walking  in  the  country,  Hamilton  fell  into 
one  of  his  Coleridge-like  monologues  on  a  point  in  metaphysics. 
The  resemblance  struck  Southey,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  had  been 
Coleridge,  you  would  have  talked  to  that  ploughman  just  as  yon 
have  been  talking  to  me  1 " 

The  following  three  sonnets,  by  Sir  W.  E.  Hamilton,  will  serve 
as  samples  of  his  poetic  genius  :— 

AN  ASPIRATION. 

0  brooding  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  love, 

Whose  mighty  wings  e'en  now  o'ershadow  me, 
Absorb  xne  in  thine  own  immensity, 

And  raise  roe  far  my  finite  self  above! 

Purge  vanity  away,  and  the  weak  care 
That  name  or  fame  of  me  may  widely  spread : 
And  the  deep  wish  keep  burning,  in  their  stead, 

Thy  bMasml  influence  afar  to  bear, 
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Or  see  it  borne !    Let  no  desire  of  ease, 
No  lack  of  courage,  faith,  or  lore,  delay 
Mine  own  steps  on  that  high  thought-paven  way 

In  which  my  soul  her  clear  commission  sees  t 

Tet  with  an  equal  joy  let  me  behold 

Thy  chariot  o'er  that  way  by  others  rolled ! 

THE  TETRACTYS. 

Of  high  Mathesis,  with  her  charm  severe, 

Of  line  and  number,  was  our  theme ;  and  we 

Bought  to  behold  her  unborn  progeny, 
And  thrones  reserved  in  Truth's  celestial  sphere  t 
While  views,  before  attained,  became  more  clear ; 

And  how  the  One  in  Time,  of  Space  the  Three, 

Might,  in  the  Chain  of  Symbol,  girdled  be : 
And  when  my  eager  and  reverted  ear 
Caught  some  faint  echoes  of  an  anoient  strain, 

Some  shadowy  outlines  of  old  thoughts  sublime, 

Gently  he  smiled  to  see,  revived  again, 
In  later  age,  and  Occidental  clime, 
A  dimly  traced  Pythagorean  lore, 
A  westward  floating,  mystic  dream  of  VOT7B. 

TO  ADAMS  (discoyxbxb  of  Nbptokb). 

When  Vulcan  cleft  the  labouring  brain  of  Jove 

With  his  keen  axe,  and  set  Minerva  free, 

The  unimprisoned  maid,  exultingly, 
Bounded  aloft,  and  to  the  Heaven  above 
Turned  her  clear  eyes,  while  the  grim  workman  strove 

To  claim  the  Yirgin  Wisdom  for  his  fee, 

His  private  wealth,  his  property  to  be, 
And  hide  in  Lemnian  cave  her  light  of  love. 

If  some  new  truth,  O  Friend !  thy  toil  discover, 

If  thine  eyes  first  by  some  fair  form  be  blest, 
Love  it  for  what  it  is,  and  as  a  lover 

Gase,  or  with  joy  receive  thine  honoured  guest : 
The  new-found  thought  set  free,  awhile  may  hover 

Gratefully  near  thee,  but  it  cannot  rest. 

This  we  must  allow  is  the  pearl  of  Hamilton's  sonnets.  The  last 
six  lines  are  indeed  transeendently  lovely. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  see  a  sonnet  by  his 
sister,  £.  M.  Hamilton,  on  the  new  planet  (Neptune),  1846 : — 

Immortal  Newton !  did  thy  glory  seem 
A  dewdrop  quivering  in  the  light  of  noon, 
Whose  prism  of  splendour  was  to  perish  soon 

'Neath  the  strong  sunbeams  ?    Did  they  fear  or  dream 

Thy  genius  not  a  spark  from  the  Supreme — 
King  of  those  myriads  ?     Lo !  unto  the  skies 
Men  lift  their  watching  and  unsleeping  eyes — 
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Waiting  for  what  P— an  unborn  planet's  beam  ! 
And  look !  in  truth  the  prophesied  one  breaks 
Forth  'mid  its  'lnstrious  brethren  on  their  sight. 
Welcome !  oh,  unimaginably  far ! 
Eloquent  plunet !  truth-attesting  star ! 
In  whose  deep  silence  the  Eternal  speaks — 

"I  am  the  Prophet — fount  of  genius  and  of  light!" 

Hamilton  composed  but  two  separate  works  for  tbe  press :  the 
first  of  these  was  the  portly  octavo  volume  called  "Lectures  on 
Quaternions,"  1853  [Preface  (historical),  pp.  64;  contents,  pp. 
lxxii. ;  text,  pp.  736] ;  and  the  second,  "  Elements  of  Quaternion*/' 
1866,  published  after  his  death.  His  other  writings  were  contri- 
buted to  magazines  and  the  Transactions  of  three  learned  societies, 
viz ,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  are  twelve  dissertations  by 
Hamilton,  some  of  which  would  respectively  fill  a  large  octavo  volume. 
Those  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  are  numerous;  while  there  is  but  one 
contribution  from  his  pen  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  viz., 
"  On  a  General  Method  in  Dynamics,"  1834-5. 

This  paper  produced  quite  a  ? ensation  among  mathematicians ; 
Jacobi,  of  Konigsberg,  expanded  and  extended  the  purely  mathe- 
matical portion,  several  of  the  most  profound  mathematicians  of 
France  have  commented  on  its  principles  and  elaborated  its  appli- 
cations— all  of  them  uniting  to  praise  the  affluent  genius  of  the 
original  discoverer.  On  account  of  these  researches,  the  rare  and 
much  coveted  distinction  of  Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  was  conferred  on  the  (so-called)  •'  Irish 
Lagrange." 

The  rest  of  his  writings  will  be  found  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  series  of  the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine,  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  the  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  and  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal. 
The  great  majority  of  these  miscellaneous  writings  are  on  subjects 
strictly  mathematical,  of  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
convey  any  popular  notion,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  his  optical 
predictions.  We  will  give  a  brief  account  of  these,  and  then  attempt 
a  necessarily  meagre  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  origin  of  that 
Algebraical  Method  by  whicn  Hamilton  will  be  remembered  so 
long  as  mathematics  are  cultivated  among  men.  Hamilton  enjoys 
the  high  desert  of  having  proved  the  truth  of  the  Undulatory  Theory 
of  light.  According  to  Newton's  hypothesis,  light  is  an  aggregate 
of  minute  corpuscules,  radiating  with  enormous  velocity  from  their 
sources.  The  opposition  hypothesis,  which  was  first  developed  by 
Huyghens,  and  continued  by  Fresnel,  Airey,  Hamilton,  &c.,  is  that 
light  is  a  minute  vibration  of  an  exceedingly  rare  medium.  One  of 
the  tests  to  which  it  was  put  was  the  theoretical  determination  of 
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the  centre  spot  in  Newton's  rings.  By  the  modulatory  theory  it 
should  be  black;  by  Newton's  theory  it  should  be  white;  and 
black  it  really  is.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  Sir  W.  R.  Hamil- 
ton lighted  upon  a  much  more  delicate  and  decisive  test  than  this. 
In  calculating  according  to  the  Undulatory  Theory,  the  course  of  a 
single  ray  of  light  passing,  under  certain  conditions,  through  a  bi- 
axial crystal,  he  determined  two  cases  of  conical  refraction.  Only 
two  refracted  rays  had  ever  been  observed ;  but  according  to 
Hamilton's  calculations  the  incident  ray  ought  under  one  condition 
to  be  broken  into  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  and  to  emerge  as  a 
cone;  and  under  another  condition  to  be  broken  into  an  infinite 
number  of  rays,  and  after  forming  an  internal  cone  to  emerge  as  a 
cylinder.  The  predictions  will  be  found  in  Vol.  xvii.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  a  paper  read  January  23 
and  October  22, 1832.  As  we  understand  the  matter,  no  such  results 
would  be  countenanced  by  the  corpuscular  hypothesis.  Dr.Hum- 
phrey  Lloyd  undertook  to  verify  these  predictions  by  very  deli- 
cate experiments  on  a  crystal  of  arragonite,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
two  cases  of  conical  refraction  were  rendered  visible !    Dr.  Lloyd's 

►aper,  which  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume  at  p.  145,  was  read 

"anuary  28, 1833. 
We  have  already  said  that  Hamilton  was  a  metaphysician.  He 
had  read  Kant  in  the  German,  and  was  early  imbued  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant's  "  Transcendental  ^Esthetic,"  to  the  effect  that 
space  and  time,  as  perceived  in  the  use  of  the  senses,  are  anschau- 
ung&n,  or  perceptions  not  derived  from  the  sensible  world,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  sentient  person.  Both  becoming  thus  known 
d  priori,  each  should  be  the  sphere  of  an  d  priori  science,  from 
space,  accordingly,  we  have  aerived  pure  geometry.  What  pure 
science  has  time  given  us  P  Kant  indeed  answers  this  question; 
but  his  commentators  are  yet  divided  as  to  the  meaning  of  his 
answer.    We  hold  that  answer  to  mean  that  arithmetic  rests  on 

Sure  time,  and  therefore  algebra,  so  far  as  it  is  pure.  It  seems 
ishly  probable  that  when  Hamilton  asked  himself  the  question, 
Wnat  pure  science  has  time  given  us  P  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  Kant '8  answer ;  but  answered  it  for  himself  in  the  most  satis- 
factory way ;  viz.,  by  eliciting  from  pure  time  all  the  science  it  was 
able  to  give.  The  result  was  his  magnificent  dissertation  "  On 
Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time,"  which  was  the  porch  to  the 
mam  edifice,  "  The  Theory  of  Conjugate  Functions."  These  papers 
were  read,  or  at  least  presented,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on 
November  4, 1833,  and  June  1,  1835,  and  are  printed  in  vol.  xvii. 
of  their  "  Transactions ; "  following,  in  fact,  the  essay  on  "  Conical 
Refraction."    This  was  a  fruit ;  that  a  qerm. 

Time  having  but  one  dimension,  it  is  plain  that  there  are  but  two  ways 
of  regarding  a  given  moment  of  time ;  we  may  regard  it  as  past  or  future 
to  the  present  moment.  We  have  to  consider  also  the  time  which  has 
elapsed,  or  will  elapse,  between  the  two  moments.  Let  that  moment  be 
past,  we  look  back  on  it  through  such  and  such  an  elapsed  time ;  let  it  be 
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future,  we  look  forward  to  it  through  such  and  such  a  time  which  is  to 
elapse.  By  thus  feigning  an  y  given  moment  to  be  past  or  future  to  another 
we  may  consider  all  moments  in  eovples,  and  determine  formula)  expressing 
their  relations  to  each  other :  as,  for  instance,  we  may  Bay,  t»  teorrit,  from 
A  to  B  is  the  converse  of  from  B  to  A ;  which  Hamilton  writes,— 

(B-A)  +  (A-B)=0. 

We  thus  come  to  consider  the  passage  in  thought  from  one  moment  to 
another ;  B  —  A  is  the  step  from  A  to  B ;  and  A  -  B  is  the  step  from 
B  to  A ;  and  these  two  steps  neutralise  each  other,  or  generate  a  nul  step. 
In  the  course  of  constructing  this  theory,  which  at  length  becomes  Tory 
complex,  Hamilton  found  he  was  constructing  an  algebra  of  pure  time, 
which  ran  side  by  side  with  common  algebra.  But  there  were  great 
differences  between  them:  in  particular  the  expression  V~l>  which  m 
common  algebra  expresses  an  impossible  operation  or  result,  is  possible  and 
real  in  Hamilton's  new  algebra.  This  expression  signifies  that  a  equate 
number  or  quantity  may  hare  a  negative  sign  ;  whereas  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra  all  squares  are  positive.  La  the  algebra  of  pure  time,  the  couple 
(a,  b)  if  operated  on  by  the  symbol  i  becomes  ( -  o,  a)  ;  and  (  -  i,  a)  if 
operated  on  by  the  same  symbol  becomes  (— a,—  ft),  which  is  written 
t*(a,  b)  —  (-a,— b)  =  —  l(a,  b).  If  we  now  separate  the  symbols  of 
operation  from  the  couple  operated  upon,  we  see  plainly  that  i%  =  - 1. 
Hence  we  may  safely  conclude  that  i  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  ^/~1$ 
and  is  a  perfectly  real  operation  in  the  algebra  of  pure  time. 

From  considering  couples  Hamilton  studied  triplets,  and  finally 
sets  of  four  moments,  or  of  four  steps,  which  he  called  quaternions.  The 
magic  symbol  t  operating  upon  a  set  (a,  o,  e,  d)  regarded  as  two  couplee 
would  convert  it  into  (-  (c,  d),  (a,  b)\  ;  but  regarded  as  a  quaternion  it 
converts  it  into  (5,  —  a,  d,  —  c)  j  and  this  in  like  manner  becomes 
(  -  a,  —  b,  -  c,  -  d)  which  is  -  (a,  o,  c,  d)  ;  so  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
couples,  »*  =  —  1.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  considering  four  moments  or 
steps  Hamilton  found  he  needed  two  other  symbols  of  operation,  which  he 
called  j  and  k.  The  symbol  j  turns  the  quaternion  (a,  6,  c,  d)  into 
(c,  rf,  -  a, — 5),  and  the  symbol  k  turned  it  into  (rf,  e,  -  o,— a)  :  whence  he 
concluded  that  ,;'•  =  - 1,  and  k*  =  - 1.  He  thus  obtained  the  follow- 
ing relations  between  t,y,  and  h :  •*  =j*  =s  h%  =  - 1 ;  and  <,/,  and  *  are 
three  roots  of  negative  unity. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  absolutely  no  difficulty.  We  have  found  that 
if  we  consider  (say)  a  set  of  four  steps  in  time  (which  set  is  called  a> 
quaternion)  t  we  have  three  kinds  of  transformation  of  the  quaternion,  the 
symbols  of  operation  being  these  wonderful  Utters,  *,  j,  and  k,  Hamilton'* 
intellect  now  went  through  the  most  wonderful  change  that  ever  came 
over  mind  of  man.  It  is  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  can 
follow  it  in  its  lawful  mazes. 

In  tbis  complex  system  of  transformation  of  momenta  and  steps  in 
time,  Hamilton  discerned  the  dim  outline  of  tridimensional  6pace !  In 
these  threo  symbols,  •",  jy  k,  he  saw  the  three  rectangular  axes  of  solid 
geometry  ;  and  it  at  length  occurred  to  him  that  in  this  algebra  of  pure 
time  lay  couched  a  new  and  most  powerful,  because  natural,  geometry. 
So  he  thenceforth  bent  his  genius  to  the  enormous  task  of  constructing  a 
new  algebra  of  apace,  or  triple  algebra  (aa  De  Morgan  calls  it).    He  cob* 
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stroiHa  three  rectangular  axes;  suppose  one  directed  northwards,  another 
eastward*,  and  another  upwards,  representing  three  unit  lints,  i,  j\  and  *. 
If  we  torn  the  northward  line  about  the  eastward  line  as  axis,  we  operate 
with  t  on  y,  and  thus  get  t  j  =  k.  Performing  the  operation  a  second 
time  we  get  i*j  =  i  h  =  -j;  or  t»  =  —1.  Similarly  we  get  j*  =  —  1, 
and**  =  -1,  as  before,  and  we  have  attained  to  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  representation— all  three  axes  being  represented  by  a  negative  root  of 
unity.  With  this  for  foundation  Hamilton  constructs  his  great  and  im- 
perishable theory  of  quaternions,  or  algebra  of  pure  space. 

The  analogy  of  signs,  in  passing  from  pure  time  to  pure  space,  is  Tory 
easily  apprehended.  The  analogy  of  time  to  linear  space  is  self-evident ;  so 
is  that  of  +  and  —  (plus  and  minus)  in  time  to  +  and  -  as  indicating 
the  directions  of  a  straight  line.  The  transition  from  +  to  - ,  or  from 
-  to  +  in  space  implies  the  rotation  of  a  line  through  180°  j  but  this  is 
impossible  in  time,  since  a  point  in  time  can  hoi  but  two  wage :  to  the  past 
or  to  the  future.  Now  the  symbols  »*,y,  A?*,  do  respectively  turn  +  into  - 
in  operating  on  moments  or  steps  in  time ;  t,  y,  and  k  respectively  indicating 
an  operation  of  half  the  extent,  cannot  make  any  subject-moment  or  subject* 
step  rotate  at  all,  so  it  cannot  turn  it,  though  a  quadrant.  Accordingly, 
in  Hamilton's  "  Algebra  of  Pure  Time,"  where  the  couple  (a,  b)  is  the  sub- 
ject, the  effect  of  i  upon  it  is  to  reverse  one  only  of  the  moments  or  steps, 
and  transpose  them.  So,  where  the  quaternion  (a,  o,  c,  d)  is  the  subject, 
the  effect  of  itj\  or  k  upon  it  is  to  reverse  two  only  of  the  moments  or 
steps,  and  effect  a  transposition  among  them.  In  each  case  the  double 
operation  changes  the  sign  of  the  set  from  +  to  - .  In  pure  space,  on  the 
contrary,  the  act  of  the  rotation  becomes  possible,  and  i,j,  and  k  respectively 
effect  a  quarter  revolution  on  the  subject-line,  and  in  that  quadrantai 
rotation  is  subtlety  involved  a  complex  act  strictly  analogous  to  the  effect 
of  t,y,  or  it  on  a  set  of  four  moments  or  steps.  In  the  theory  of  quater- 
nions, then,  as  an  algebra  of  space,  the  term  quaternion  is  still  significant. 
Its  use,  however,  has  there  reference  rather  to  the  fact  that  four  data  are 
required  to  turn  one  directed  straight  line  into  another,  viz.,  the  ratio  of 
their  lengths  (which  is  a  number,  or  algebraic  quantity),  the  angle  between 
them,  and  the  two  elements  which  determine  the  plane  in  which  they  lie. 
When  these  two  straight  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  quaternion  degenerates ;  and  in  the  one  oass  is  a  triplet, 
in  the  other  a  number,  or  algebraic  quantity.  The  general  problem  of 
turning  line  into  line  is  that  which  is  met  and  thoroughly  solved  by  this 
masterly  calculus. 

The  moment  when  Sir  W.  R.  H.  seized  the  fundamental  equations  of 
the  theory  of  quaternions,  a»  an  instrument  for  geometrical  investigation, 
was  in  the  course  of  the  16th  October,  1843  (to  quote  from  a  private  letter 
published  by  Professor  Tait),  "as  I  was  walking  with  Lady  Hamilton  to 
Dublin,  and  came  up  to  Brougham  Bridge,  which  my  boys  have  since  called 
the  Quaternion  Bridge j  that  is  to  say,  I  then  and  there  felt  the  galvanic 
circuit  of  thought  close;  and  the  sparks  which  fell  from  it  were  the 
fundamental  equations  between  t,y,  k,  exactly  such  as  I  have  used  them 
ever  since." 

We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  further  explanation  of  it,  the  details 
being  unstated  to  the  popular  pages  of  the  British  Controversialist, 
We  have  giren  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the  speculation  and  its 
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stupendous  importance.  In  the  course  of  developing  thii  theory, 
Hamilton  struck  npon  a  very  curious  fact,  via.,  that  the  differential 
calculus  of  Leibnitz  is  inapplicable  to  it ;  so  that  he  was  constrained 
to  have  recourse  to  the  abandoned  theory  of  fluxions,  as  left  by 
Newton,  in  which  fact  the  Anti-Leibnitz  party  see  one  of  the 
revenges  brought  about  b y  time,  for  the  long-successful  fraud  of  the 
great  German !  "  Justice  is  sure  though  slow." 
"  Bard  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  olaudo." 

The  whole  history  of  mathematics,  so  far  as  it  has  been  studied  by 
us,  does  not  afford  another  instance  of  such  a  growth  as  the  theory 
of  quaternions,  where  the  calculus  grew  in  the  most  orderly  fashion 
out  of  exact  metaphysics.  The  success,  too,  promises  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  merit  of  the  performance;  for  already  is  the 
theory  of  quaternions  an  accepted  part  in  the  university  curriculum 
of  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh. 

Professor  Tait,  in  an  admirable  memoir  of  Hamilton,  wliich  we  shall 
specify  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  describes  two  of  Hamilton's  mechanical 
inventions,  viz.,  The  Jcotian  Game  and  The  Hodograph.  As  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  these  only  through  Professor  Tait's  paper,  we  will  five  his 
own  words.  "  The  Icosian  game  is  played  on  a  plane  diagram,  which  repre- 
sents a  distorted  projection  of  a  pentagonal  dodecahedron  (a  solid  enclosed 
by  twelve  faces,  each  of  which  h*»five  sides).  This  diagram  consists  of 
30  straight  lines  (representing  the  edges  of  the  dodecahedron),  and  20 
points'where  3  straight  lines  meet.  *  The  game  is  played  by  inserting  pegs 
numbered  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  20,  in  successive  holes,  whioh  are  cut  at  the  points 
of  the  figure  representing  the  corners  of  the  dodecahedron,  taking  care  to 

Sjb  only  along  the  lines  which  represent  the  edges.  It  is  characteristic  of 
amilton  that  he  has  selected  the  twenty  consonants  of  our  alphabet  to 
denote  these  holes.  When  five  pegs  are  placed  in  any  five  successive  holes, 
it  is  always  possible  in  two  ways,  sometimes  in  four,  to  insert  the  whole 
twenty,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  circuit.  .  .  .  This  is  only  the  sim- 
plest case  of  the  game,'  Mr.  Jaques,  of  Hatton  Garden,  has  the  copyright. 
"The  Hodograph  is  a  contriranoe  for  giving  'a  graphic  representation 
of  the  velocity  and  acceleration  in  every  case  of  motion  of  a  particle.  The 
easiest  illustration  we  can  give  of  this  is  a  special  case,  the  hodograph  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  its  orbit.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  light  moves 
with  a  finite^  though  very  great,  velocity,  its  apparent  direction,  when  it 
reaches  the  eye,  varies  with  the  motion  of  the  spectator.  The  position  of 
a  star  in  the  heavens  appears  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  is  to  the  point 
towards  which  the  earth  is  moving ;  in  fact,  the  star  seems  to  be  displaced 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  earth  is  moving,  and  through  a 
space  such  as  the  earth  would  travel  over  in  the  time  occupied  by  light  in 
coming  from  the  star.  This  is  the  phenomenon  detected  by  Bradley,  and 
known  as  the  aberration  of  light.  Thus,  the  line  joining  the  true  place  of 
the  star  with  its  apparent  place  represents  at  every  instant,  by  its  length 
and  direction,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  We  are  now  prepared 
to  give  a  general  definition.  The  hodograph,  corresponding  to  any  case 
whatever  of  the  motion  of  a  point,  is  formed  by  drawing,  at  every  instant, 
from  a  fixed  point,  lines  repre»enting  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point  in 
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magnitude  and  direction.  One  of  the  most  singular  properties  of  the 
hodograph,  discovered  by  Hamiltou,  is  that  the  hodograph  of  every  planet 
or  oomet,  however  excentrio  its  path  maj  be,  is  a  circle.  A  star,  therefore, 
in  consequence  of  aberration,  appears  to  be  described  as  an  exact  circle 
surrounding  its  true  place,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  j 
not  merely,  as  seems  formerly  to  have  been  assured,  an  approximate  one. 
But,  unless  the  earth's  orbit  were  exactly  circular,  the  true  place  of  the 
star  will  not  be  the  centre  of  the  hodograph." 

Hamilton's  last  contribution  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (fourth 
series,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  124)  was  "  On  Bober's  Construction  of  the 
Heptagon."  As  no  diagram  is  given,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  construction.  The  heptagon  (or  regular  figure  of 
seven  equal  sides)  cannot  be  constructed  by  Euclid's  allowance  of 
means— viz.,  right  lines  and  circles  only.  Bober's  construction, 
employing  no  other  means,  is  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  true 
heptagon.  The  seventh  part  of  two  right  angles  is  26°  42*  51*  4  ... ; 
Bober's  approximation  to  it  is  25°  42*  51*  39  .  .  .  For  HI  practical 
purposes  Bober's  approximation  (which,  after  all,  may  not  be  very- 
complex)  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  touch  of 
the  Egyptian  mania  of  John  Taylor  and  Piazzi  Smyth ;  for  he 
believed  that  some  of  their  temples,  as  the  Temple  of  Edfu,  were 
designedly  constructed  so  as  to  convey  to  the  initiated,  and  thus 
perpetuate,  this  very  method  of  describing  the  heptagon.  The  style 
of  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton's  paper  i9  provoking  enough.  The  greatest 
living  Algebraist  of  our  day  was  both  perplexed  and  provoked  by 
it,  and  at  last  threw  down  the  number  in  which  it  appeared,  with 
the  remark,  "  Why  can't  Hamilton  write  like  any  one  else  P  " 
Hamilton's  practical  illustration  of  Bober's  construction,  in  order 
to  exhibit  to  the  popular  mind  the  closeness  of  the  approximation, 
is  worthy  of  him.  "  Let  us  imagine,"  he  says,  "  a  series  of  seven 
successive  chords  inscribed  in  a  circle,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion in  question,  and  inquire  how  near  to  the  initial  point  the  final 
point  would  be.  The  answer  is,  that  the  last  point  would  fall 
behind  the  first,  but  only  by  about  half  a  second  (more  exactly  by 
0/506  ").  If,  then,  we  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  these  chords  are 
seven  successive  tunnels,  drawn  eastward  from  station  to  station  on 
the  equator  of  the  earth,  the  last  tunnel  would  emerge  to  the  west 
of  the  first  station,  but  only  by  about  fifty feet. 

After  publishing  this,  Hamilton's  time  was  almost  wholly  taken 
up  in  completing  his  last  work,  "  The  Elements  of  Quaternions." 
He  had  actually  finished  the  text,  and  revised  all  the  proof  sheets, 
and  was  working  on  the  admirable  index  which  is  appended  to  the 
treatise,  when  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  of  a  gouty  nature, 
we  believe,  but  seriously  affecting  the  brain.  He  recovered  from 
this  attack  in  a  measure,  and  regained  his  usual  mental  vigour. 
But  his  vitality  was  exhausted,  and  he  died  at  his  Observatory,  only 
three  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  (held  in 
Birmingham  in  September,  1865),  in  which  he  had  fully  intended 
to  have  taken  part. 
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Four  memoirs  of  him  have  been  published.  The  first  appeared, 
-rhen  he  was  but  thirty-seven,  in  the  number  of  the  Dublirn 
University  Magazine  for  January*  1842 :  t.  e.,  a  year  and  three- 
pi  arters  before  the  invention  of  Quaternions.  This  was  from  the 
>en  of  Hamilton's  friend,  (brother  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Limerick),  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  portrait. 
The  next  two  memoirs  were  published  immediately  after  his  death, 
vis.,  one  in  the  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January, 
1HH6,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  De  Morgan;  and  one  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  February  9th* 
1866,  by  their  then  president,  C.  Pritchard,  Esq.  The  last  and  most 
able,  though  not  the  most  detailed,  recording  Hamilton's  life  and 
writings,  was  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
appeared  in  the  number  of  the  North  British  Review,  for 
September,  1886. 

besides  the  copper-plate  engraving  prefixed  to  the  first  of  these 
memoirs,  there  is  a  daguerreotype  of  8ir  William,  and  his  lady  and 
;tmily,  in  the  possession  of  his  widow ;  and  there  are  marble  boats 
>f  him  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Dunraven,  and  Lord  Talbot  de 
\f  nlahide.    All  these  have  been  photographed  as  cartes  de  visite. 

The  brain  of  Hamilton  was  enormous.  The  forehead,  inadequately 

■»hown  in  these  portraits,  was  broad  and  massive.  The  eye  was  full 

nnd  imaginative,  and  the  orbits  protruded  with  phrenological 

>ower,  giving  hints  of  linguistic,  artistic,  and  mathematical  talent. 

■•  Casualty  "  was  large,  "  Comparison  M  and  "  Veneration  "  very 

Mrge.  The  development  is  of  the  highest  type  of  pure  mathematical 

mwcr,  of  which  the  heads  of  Cayley,  Sylvester,  and  W.  K.  Clifford, 

•re  also  remarkable  examples.    The  last,  though  but  a  young  maa 

f  nix  and  twenty,  is  of  the  foremost  rank  as  a  geometer,  and  gives 

romise  of  being  the  Hamilton  of  the  future.    May  he,  like  his 

reat  predecessor,  labour,  and    be    fruitful.    It    is   understood 

hat  a  life  of  Hamilton,  by  the  Bev.  R.  P.  Graves,  will  shortly  be 

ublished.    It  will  certainly  be  of  the  highest  interest,  as  well  for 

«  literary  merits  as  for  the  unique  and  splendid  genius  whose  life, 
iiaracter,  intellect,  and  works  it  will  commemorate. 
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§}eligum» 


DO  THE  SCRIPTUEES  FAVOUR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOULP 

AFFIBMATIVE  1BTICLB. — TI. 

Okb  of  the  first  things  necessary  in  discussing  a  question  like 
this  is  a  definition  of  terms.  For  want  of  this  the  present  debate 
has  been  marked  by  much  confusion  and  irrelevancy. 

The  term  soul  is  used  in  at  least  four  different  senses  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. First,  it  designates  the  thinking,  reasoning,  non-material 
part  of  man— the  part  that  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  as  in 
Iter.  vi.  9,  and  Rev.  xx.  4.  Secondly,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  ot 
man,  person,  individual,  as  in  Lev.  v.  1 — 5,  where  the  words  soul, 
man,  he,  him,  are  used  as  the  equivalents  of  each  other.  Thirdly, 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  /(/*«— t.  e.,  the  life  of  the  body  (Matt.  x.  39 ; 
xvi.  25 ;  Luke  xvii.  33 ;  John  xii.  25).  In  all  these  places  the  Greek 
word  is  ^vxv>  soul,  rendered  in  our  translation  life.  Fourthly,  it 
is  used  to  designate  a  human  being  when  dead.  Thus,  Numb.  vi.  6, 
"  He  shall  come  at  no  dead  body,"  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  "  no  dead 
soul ;"  Numb.  ix.  6,  "  And  there  were  certain  men  who  were  defiled 
by  the  dead  body  of  a  man,"  is  in  like  manner, "  by  the  dead  soul 
of  a  man."  In  which  of  these  four  senses,  then,  is  the  term  soxd 
used  in  the  question  under  debate  P  Most  certainly  in  the  first,  and 
in  that  only,  and  not  in  any  one  of  the  other  three.  Consequently 
those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  this  term  is  employed  in  the 
second  or  in  the  third  sense  have  no  bearing  on  the  question,  and 
the  arguments  founded  thereon  need  no  other  answer.  And  hence 
D.  R.  M.  need  not  have  troubled  himself  to  establish  a  difference 
between  soul  and  spirit,  because,  for  the  purposes  of  this  debate, 
they  are  synonymous ;  they  both  alike  designate  the  thinking,  rea- 
soning, non-material  part  of  man. 

Immortality.  A  definition  of  this  term  is  necessary  to  the  clear- 
ness of  discussion,  and  especially  after  the  strange  connections  in 
which  it  has  been  placed  by  some  of  the  writers.  Thus,  P.  O.  S. 
talks  of  the  "  immortality  of  sin !"  and  "  the  eternal  immortality 
of  tho  wicked  ! "  And  another  gravely  tells  up,  "  The  immortality 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  a  new  life !"  while  a  third  speaks  of 
"immortal  punishment!"  As  one  who  takes  the  affirmative  of 
the  question  under  consideration,  I  mean  by  immortality,  not  inde- 
structibility, not  eternity,  not  endless  duration,  not  future  happiness, 
not  necessarily  endless  existence  j  but  simply  non-liability  to  death, 
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or  an  adaptation  to  endless  conscious  existence.  By  natural  I 
mean  that  which  arises  oat  of  the  attributes  of  man's  nature  as 
created.  So  that  by  "  natural  immortality  "  I  mean  an  adaptation 
to  endless  existence,  arising  out  of  the  attributes  of  man's  nature, 
and  which  will  necessarily  issue  in  endless  conscious  existence, 
unless  prevented  by  some  preternatural  cause. 

This  definition  consists  of  two  parts,  and  they  are  both  endorsed 
by  the  writers  who  take  the  negative.  First,  they  admit  that  the 
soul  of  man,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  was  naturallj 
immortal.  Secondly,  they  maintain  that  a  preternatural  cause  has 
intervened  to  prevent  this  issue  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  soul. 

On  the  first  point  P.  O.  S.  writes:—"  Man,  originally  gifted  and 
endowed  with  an  immortal  soul  which  God  breathed  into  him, 
transgressed,"  <feo.  Again,  "  The  soul  has  lost  its  immortal  nature 
through  sin."  F.  W.  says,  "  Its  life  was  God's  image ;  by  the  lose 
of  that  holy  and  pure  likeness  death  was  incurred."  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  the  soul  or  man  was  created  in  God's  image,  this  "life"  was 
natural  to  it — t.  e.t  it  was  naturally  immortal.  Further  quotations 
are  unnecessary.  We  all  agree  on  this  point,  that  the  soul  of  man, 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  was  naturally  immortal. 

The  debate,  then,  is  now  narrowed  to  the  second  point ;  and  on 
this  our  opponents  take  the  affirmative.  Here,  then,  we  ask,  first, 
what  cause  has  intervened  to  prevent  the  natural  powers  of  the 
soul  issuing  in  endless  conscious  existence  P  Secondly,  when  did  it 
so  intervene  P  Thirdly,  why  did  it  so  intervene  P  To  the  first 
inquiry  they  answer,  M  God."  And  we  grant  that  if  the  soul  has 
been  deprived  of  its  natural  immortality,  it  must  have  been  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Deity ;  for,  as  none  but  He  could  have  conferred 
such  a  prerogative,  so  none  but  He  could  have  taken  it  away. 
We,  however,  deny  that  He  has  done  any  such  thing,  and  fearlessly 
assert  that  not  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible  will,  when  fairly  inter- 
preted, warrant  the  opinion  that  He  has. 

To  the  second  and  third  questions  the  answers  of  our  opponents 
are  confused  and  contradictory.  First,  they  assign  the  sin  of  Adam 
as  marking  the  time  and  showing  the  reason  why  God  deprived  the 
soul  of  its  natural  immortality.  But  in  the  same  breath,  and  even 
in  the  same  sentence,  they  assign  our  own  sin  as  the  reason  for  this 

Jronitive  intervention.  Thus  P.  O.  8.  assigns  Adam's  sin  in  the 
ollowing  words :— "  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  by  the  first  sin  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  was  for- 
feited, that  thereafter  all  men  became  'dead  in  trespasses  and  sin.' " 
But  in  the  following  sentences,  if  his  words  have  any  meaning,  he 
assigns  both  Adam's  sin  and  our  own, — "  As  all  men  inherit  this 
sinful  nature,  all  men  inherit  this  soul  of  death.  Thus,  those  who 
sin,  or  inherit  a  sinful  nature,  and  practise  sinful  works,  lose  the 
power  of  life,  and  go  down  to  the  grave  as  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever."  What  is  the  meaning  of  «•  sinful  nature  "  P  I  know  what 
is  meant  by  sinful  man,  sinful  action,  sinful  thought,  Ac.;  but  sinful 
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nature,  as  Dr.  Payne  says,  "is  an  anomaly  in  thought,  and  a 
solecism  in  language."  The  same  with  "  soul  of  death."  What 
does  it  mean  P  Why  not  lay  aside  such  incongruous  combinations 
of  words,  and  write  plain  English  P  But  if  we  "  inherit  this  soul  of 
death  "  because  we  "  inherit  this  sinful  nature,"  which  means,  I 
suppose,  that  our  souls  are  mortal — doomed  to  die,  in  consequence 
of  our  natural  connection  with  Adam ;  then  how  can  "  the  power  of 
life  "  be  lost  by  those  "  who  sin  and  practise  sinful  works"  P  How 
can  they  lose  what  they  never  possessed  P  Does  not  P.  O.  8.  see 
that  the  two  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  the  loss  of  the  soul's 
natural  immortality  are  contradictory  P  If  it  were  lost  for  the 
whole  human  race  by  the  first  sin — the  sin  of  Adam,  then  it  has 
never  been  in  the  possession  of  the  race  pince,  and  consequently  no 
man  has  ever  had  the  least  chance  of  losing  it  by  any  "  sinful 
works  "  of  his  own. 

P.  W.  B.  falls  into  the  same  contradiction ;  indeed,  it  is  involved 
in  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  employed  on  the  negative  side,  as  far 
as  it  bears  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  says,  "  I  think  I  am 
warranted  by  the  express  statements  of  Scripture  to  say  that  death 
has  become  the  natural  fate  of  man  ;  that  as  all  have  sinned  they 
cannot  now  possess  or  enjoy  life  by  nature,  but  only  of  grace."  By 
death  being  "  the  natural  fate  of  man,"  I  understand  him  to  mean 
that  death  has  passed  upon  all  men  as  the  result  or  consequence 
of  the  one  man's  sin.  That  is  the  cause  to  which  it  is  always  as- 
signed in  the  Scriptures,  "  in  Adam  all  die."  But  P.  W.  B.  un- 
derstands this  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  thus  traces  the 
death  of  the  soul,  or  the  loss  of  its  natural  immortality,  to  the  sin 
of  Adam.  When,  however,  he  adds,  "  that  as  all  have  sinned  they 
cannot  now  possess  or  enjoy  everlasting  life  by  nature,"  he  assigns 
another  reason, — viz.,  the  sins  of  each  particular  man,  as  the  reason 
why  everlasting  life,  in  the  sense  of  endless  conscious  existence, 
cannot  be  naturally  possessed  by  him. 

Now  these  gentlemen  are  at  liberty  to  take  which  of  these  posi- 
tions they  choose,  but  they  cannot  take  both.  They  may  attribute 
the  loss  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  to  Adam's  sin,  or  to 
our  own ;  but  as  the  positions  are  mutually  destructive,  I  presume 
they  will  see  that  they  cannot  defend  both.  I  am  satisfied  they 
cannot  defend  either ;  but,  certainly,  one  must  be  surrendered. 

Judging  from  the  general  tenor  of  their  papers,  I  conclude  that 
our  opponents  will  prefer  the  position  so  distinctly  enunciated  by 
P.  O.  S.,  "  That  by  the  first  sin  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  forfeited,"  &c;  and  by  F.  W.,  "  Its  life  was  God  s  image ;  by 
the  loss  of  that  holy  and  pure  likeness  death  was  incurred ;"  and 
thus  will  attribute  the  mortality  of  the  soul  to  the  sm  of  Afdfcm 
rather  than  take  the  other  ground,  and  attribute  it  in  every  instance 
to  our  own.  They  will  thus  escape  a  difficulty,  arising  out  of  the 
case  of  children  who  have  never  sinned.  ^^ 

In  taking  their  stand  upon  the  sin  of  Adam,  then,  they  surrender 
the  other  part  of  their  argument,  and  thereby  admit  that  all  thv 
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passages  of  Scripture  which  they  hare  quoted  in  support  of  if,  such 
as,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,  are  irrelevant  and  misap- 
plied, and  are  therefore  withdrawn.  A  refutation  is  thus  rendered 
unnecessary. 

The  whole  question,  then,  is  now  narrowed  down  to  this :  Was 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  forfeited  by  Adam's  sinP  Our 
opponents  say  *'  Yes."  In  addition  to  previous  quotation?,  I  again 
adduce  F.  W  He  writes,  "  By  the  very  fact  of  sin  *  death  pas«ed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  ha?e  sinned.'  True,  God  in  His  mercy 
did  not  exact  instant  death,  but  death  passed  upon  the  soul."  This 
is  a  fair  specimen,  both  of  their  Scripture  quotations  and  of  their 
reasoning.  What  St.  Paul  wrote  (Rom.  v.  12)  respecting  the  body 
they,  contrary  to  all  sound  exegesis,  apply  to  the  soul ;  and,  not 
content  with  the  reason  he  assigns  for  that  death, — viz.,  the  sin  of 
Adam,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin  ;"  "  By  one  man's  offence  death  reigned,"  they  introduce  another 
—our  own  sin,  under  cover  of  the  words, "  For  that  all  have  finned." 
They  do  not  seem  to  perceive  that  they  are  making  the  apostle 
contradict  himself. 

Let  any  one  who  can,  turn  to  the  Greek  of  Bom.  v.  12,  and  he 
will  find  ty  <£  translated  "  for  that ;"  but  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  it  is  a  mistranslation.  These  words  cannot  point  to  a 
reason  for  what  has  just  been  stated — viz.,  "Death  has  passed 
upon  all  men,"  because  the  reason  of  that  has  been  already  assigned 
—a  reason  which  this  would  contradict.  'Ep'  </5  mean,  upon  which, 
beside  which,  in  addition  to  which, and  are  equivalent  to  moreover; 
and  they  introduce  a  new  statement— a  further  part  of  the  apostle's 
Argument.  The  passage,  then,  should  stand,  "  And  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men.  Moreover,  all  have  sinned ;  for  until  the  law  sin 
was  in  the  world,"  &o,  and  thus  the  passage  is  relieved  of  an  appa- 
rent contradiction,  and  our  opponents  of  a  proof-text,  which  has 
only  helped  to  confuse  them. 

But,  in  their  anxiety  to  prove  that  the  death  to  which  the  whole 
human  race  is  subjected  through  Adam,  includes  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body,  they  have  forgotten  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  That,  consequently,  the  life  in 
Christ  is  co-extensive  with  the  death  in  Adam  ;  that,  as  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  race,  so  does  the  former ;  that,  if  the  one  includes  the 
soul,  so  does  the  other ;  and  that,  if  our  own  personal  acts  and 
deserts  had  nothing  to  do  with  causing  the  one,  then  they  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  procuring  the  other.  As  St.  Paul  says  (Rom. 
y.  18),  M  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifies1  ion  of  life."  Whatever,  then, 
in  the  shape  of  life,  the  race  lost  in  Adam  it  has  regained  in  Christ, 
and  more,  as  I  believe :  for  "  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound,"  says  St.  Paul ;  but  "  not  so,"  say  our  oppo- 
nents ;  for  they  maintain  that  the  sin  of  one  man  deprived  us  of  our 
natural  immortality  six  thousand  years  before  we  were  born,  or  had 
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done  good  or  evil ;  and  they  deny  that  Christ  restores  it  to  any  ex- 
cept the  few  who  believe  in  Him.  Does  not  this  show  the  unscrip- 
tural  character  of  their  theory  P    Where  does  grace  abound  in  itP 

Bat,  says  F.  W.,  "  Its  life  was  God's  image ;  by  the  loss  of  that 
holy  and  pure  likeness  death  was  incurred."  Supposing,  then, 
God's  image  to  be  lost,  how  does  F.  W.  prove  that  that  loss  involves 
the  loss  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  any  more  than  it  does 
the  loss  of  its  rationality?  We  know  that  its  rationality  was  not 
forfeited  by  the  loss  of  God's  image  ;  on  what  ground  does  F.  W. 
conclude  that  its  immortality  was  P  He  appears  to  have  gained 
this  conclusion  by  a  jump.  "I  know,"  he  says,  "it  was  in  the 
very  essential  nature  of  man's  being  that  the  soul  that  einneth  it 
shall  die ;  for  then  it  no  longer  bore  the  image  of  God  ;"  but  "  the 
very  essential  nature  of  man's  being  "  is  to  me  a  heap  of  words,  of 
which  I  can  make  nothing,  except  by  rejecting  one-half  of  them. 
And,  then,  the  reason  he  assigns  why  "  The  soul  that  sinncth  it 
shall  die  " — viz.,  "  for  then  it  no  longer  bore  tho  image  of  God," 
proves  nothing  for  him,  unless  F.  W.  can  first  show  that  while  the 
"  image  of  Gol"  includes  the  immortality  of  the  soul  it  does  not 
include  its  rationality.  I,  however,  maintain  that  it  doe*,  and  that 
a  being  created  without  reason,  no  matter  what  its  shape  and  other 
attributes,  cannot  bear  the  image  of  God.  F.  W.'s  statement,  then, 
if  it  were  true,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  makes  it,  would  be  capable 
of  standing  thus:  "It  was  in  the  very  essential  nature  of  man's 
being  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  lose  its  rationality,  for  then 
it  no  longer  bore  the  image  of  God."  And  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  glaringly  false  when  so  placed  shows  what  truth  there  is  in  it  now. 

But  where  did  F.  W.  learn  that  man  has  lost  the  image  of  God  P 
He  professes  not  to  look  at  the  Scriptures  through  "catechisms, 
creeds,  confessions,  and  articles,  put  on  our  minds  like  coloured  and 
peculiar  spectacles."  Yet  he  evidently  looks  at  them  through  some 
distorting  medium.  I  find  St.  Paul  saying  (1  Cor.  xi.  7),  "  For  a 
man  indeed  ought  not  to  cover  his  head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the 
image  and  glory  of  God."  And  St.  James  says,  chapter  iii.  9, 
"  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father,  and  therewith  curse 
we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God."  St.  Paul  uses 
the  word  tUwv,  image}  St.  James  uses  tyioiWiv  likeness.  These  are 
the  very  two  words  employed  in  the  Septuagint  (Gen.  i.  26) ;  so 
that  between  them  the  two  apostles  assert  that  man  is  still  in  the 
"  image  and  likeness  of  God."  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  lost  our  natural  immortality  through  losing  the 
image  of  God  P  It  is  a  failure  every  way.  The  image  of  God  was 
not  so  faintly  impressed  as  F.  W.  and  others  suppose ;  and  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is  as  safe  now  as  it  was  before 
Adam  sinned ;  and  they  who  maintain  the  contrary  maintain  not  a 
scriptural  truth,  but  a  figment  of  their  own  imagination. 

The  very  foundations  of  their  reasoning  being  thus  removed,  their 
superstructure  of  Scripture  passages  falls  of  itself.  J.  C. 
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A.FFIBMAT1VB  ABT1CLK.— VII. 

"The  rejoinder  [Jesus's]  lo  which  will  bring  a  imt  sentence  upon  both 
parties,  by  giving  justly  to  those  that  have  done  well  an  everlasting  fruition  ; 
but  allotting  to  the  lovers  of  wicked  works  eternal  punishment.  To  these 
belong  the  unquenchable  flre9  and  that  without  end,  and  a  oertain  fiery 
worm  never  dying,  and  not  destroying  the  body,  but  continuing  its  eruption 
out  of  the  body  with  never-ceasing  grief."—  Josephus's  dit.  con.  Hade*. 

In  considering  the  above  it  will  behove  us  to  be  very  careful  and 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  subject, — that  is,  the  "natural  immortality  of 
the  soul."  It  is  not  for  us  to  ask,  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again  P  "  or  whether,  when  a  man's  body  crumbles  in  the  duet, 
shall  he  in  a  material  or  other  form  live  for  a  limited  time  P  On 
this  point  we  are  agreed  :  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  Scrip- 
tures favour  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  will  not 
deny  the  general  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  But  rather,  if  a  man  die  shall  his  soul  or  spirit  live 
(in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word)  for  ever  and  ever?  We  of  the 
orthodox  school  believe  the  language  of  our  blessed  Saviour — 
"  Marvel  not  at  tins  :  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  Bis  voice,  and  shall  come  forth j  they 
that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation  "  (John  v.  28, 29)  ; 
•'  Come,  je  blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Depart  from  Me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  " 
(Matt.  zxv.  31,  41),  to  mean,  in  the  fullest  sense,  that  the  just  shall 
at  the  resurrection  morn  "  inherit  the  kingdom,"  with  its  many 
mansions,  and  enjoy  perfect  happiness  and  peace,  and  live  for  ever 
with  Him,  their  Saviour,  "  who  liveth  and  was  dead."  At  the 
same  time  we  also  believe  that  the  righteous  judgment,  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  the  unjust,  in  the  fullest  sense,  that  the 
wicked  "  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation," 
which  is  to  "  depart  into  everlasting  fire,*9  and  to  live,  or  rather,  to 
have  an  eternal  existence  with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  In  short, 
we  believe  in  an  everlasting  life  of  joy  and  happiness  for  the 
righteous,  but  for  the  wicked  a  life  of  pain,  "eternal  damnation" 
(Mark  iii.  29).  and  "  everlasting  burnings  "  (Isa.  xxxiii.  1«J).  Those 
of  the  opposite  opinion  agree  so  far  as  the  immortality  of  the 
righteous  are  concerned,  but  differ  concerning  the  wicked.  They 
say  "  that  the  just  anger,  punishments,  and  judgments  of  God,  as 
expressed  in  the  above  quotations  and  others,  signify  and  support 
the  belief  of  an  everlasting  punishment  of  annihilation,  that  is,  an 
eternal  punishment  that  shall  ultimately  end  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  soul  of  unregenerate  man."  It  is  then,  when  we  approach 
the  solemn  account  of  the  day  of  judgment — when  Christ  the 
Judge  say 8  to  the  wicked,  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,"  using  the  strongest  expression  to  describe  the  per- 
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petuity  of  the  punishment— that  a  difference  of  opinion  arises,  and 
those  of  the  opposite  opinion  begin  to  doubt,  and  exclaim,  "  Surely 
this  cannot  be.  Man  in  his  natural  state  is  mortal.  If  so,  then 
surely  this  awful  denunciation,  '  into  everlasting  fire/  must  mean 
in  a  limited  sense  a  period  or  age  which  shall  end  in  annihilation." 

"  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  by  the  first  sin  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  was  forfeited  "  (says  P.  O.  S.,  p.  290). 
If  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  we  would  accept  it,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  an  error,  a  false  doctrine,  which  opposes 
the  profound  and  awful  truth  of  eternal  punishment.  It  is 
admitted  that  man  in  his  primeval  state  of  purity  was  immortal. 
And  we  hare  every  reason  to  suppose  had  our  first  parents  not 
broken  the  commandment  of  God  they  would  have  lived.  But  hi 
an  evil  hour,  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  in  subtle  but  in  win* 
ning  words,  excited  vain  curiosity  in  the  mind  of  JEve,  and  then 
said,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  in  direct  opposition  to  the  word  of 
God,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  We 
know  the  consequence  of  the  above  deceit  of  Satan,  but  how  was 
the  word  of  the  Lord  fulfilled  P  The  ground  was  cursed,  and  the 
Lord  said  to  Adam,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  j 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

It  is  very  evident  from  this  that  no  sentence  was  passed  on 
Adam's  immortal  existence,  no  farther  than  a  separation  from  God  \ 
but  even  here  he  had  a  hope  of  a  future  reconciliation  with  God, 
through  a  Mediator,  who  should  come  of  the  seed  of  the  woman* 
Was  his  soul  or  spirit  annihilated  P  No.  The  sentence  of  God, 
"  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  will  be  seen  dearly  to  refer  to  the  body* 
which  became  mortal,  and  returned,  in  due  time,  to  the  dust  from 
whence  it  came.  Satan,  the  father  of  lies,  used  an  expression 
whioh  could  be  rendered  in  two  different  ways  ;  and  in  one  sense 
was  strictly  true,  and  as  a  truth  u*ed  to  convey  a  lie.  "Ye  shall 
not  surely  die,"  said  he,  intending  to  instil  into  the  hearts  of  our 
first  parents,  that  should  they  eat  the  fruit  they  should  remain  as 
they  were  before,  with  the  additional  knowledge  of  being  like  unto 
gods.  The  bait  took,  and  man  -became  subject  to  natural  death 
of  the  body.  Yet,  still,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  "  was  true  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  spirit,  the  essence  of  life,  the  breath  of  God,  in 
man.  The  spirit  either  would  rive  for  ever  in  separation  from 
God,  under  eternal  damnation,  or  through  the  great  mercy  of  God 
in  sending  Christ  our  Saviour,  that  we  might  be  joint-heirs  with 
Him,  and  partakers  of  "  eternal  life,"  which  is  a  "  new  spirit  and  a 
new  heart, '  to  live  with  Him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Not  only  do  the  Scriptures  here  favour  the  idea  of  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul,  that  even  the  opposite  opinion  would  deny 
that  Christ  has  made  nfull  atonement  for  sin.  If  man,  tbrouqh 
original  sin,  lost  his  immortality  or  eternal  existence,  how  cam 
Christ  make  *full  atonement  P  how  can  He  pay  our  debtP  how  o*n 
He  bear  our  punishment  P     Surely  our  Saviour  did  not  suffer 
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annihilation,  which  is  said  to  be  our  punishment  P  Bat  rather,  it  it 
not,  as  the  Scripture*  have  it,  "  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh  "  (Rom.  Tin.  3) ;  "  And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross  "  (Phil.  ii.  8) ;  "  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Wherefore  in  all  things  ...  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren 
•  .  .  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  "  (Heb.  ii. 
16,  17) ;  ••  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  hare 
tinned  "(Eom.v.  12.) 

So  that  if  we  believe  that  there  is  only  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
that  a  full  atonement  has  been  made,  it  clearly  proves  that  the 
punishment  for  sin  was,  that  the  natural  body  should  die,  but  the 
spirit  should  depart  from  the  presence  of  God. 

There  is  one  verse  in  the  Scriptures,  which  perhaps  above  all 
others  at  first  sight  seems  to  favour  the  view  of  the  non-immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  has,  as  such,  been  brought  forward  by  P.  O.  S. 
(p.  289) ;  it  is,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  The  word  here 
rendered  soul  does  not  mean  the  spirit  of  the  man  independent  of  the 
body,  but  the  man  in  his  natural  form,  and  might  have  been  ren- 
dered person,  as  in  the  following  :— "  When  a  man  or  woman  shall 
commit  any  sin  that  men  com  m it  .  .  .  and  that  person  (soul)  be 
guilty  "  (Numb.  v.  6) ;  "  A  man  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of 
any  person  (soul)  shall  flee  to  the  pit  "  (Prov.  xxviii.  17) ;  and  alto 
in  the  following  the  same  rendering  is  used,  and  it  will  be  seen 
clearly  to  mean  person, — Abraham  took  "  the  souls  that  they  had 
gotten  in  Haran  "  (Gen.  xii.  15)  ;  "Few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were 
saved  by  water"  (1  Pet.  iii.  £0).  Even  suppose,  for  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  word  rendered  houl  means  man's  spirit — his  exist- 
ence^— what  is  gained  by  the  expression,  "  it  shall  aie  P"  Nothing. 
Scriptures  nowhere  teaches  that  to  die  is  annihilation.  The  death 
of  the  righteous  is  spoken  of  as  a  sleep,  or  as  the  putting  off  an  old 
garment  preparatory  to  putting-  on  a  new  one  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  18, 
and  2  Cor.  v.  1—4) ;  that  of  the  unrighteous  as  dying  in  their  6ins, 
without  hope,  and  rising  again  to  judgment.  And  even  the  judg- 
ment on  the  wicked  of  "  eternal  death  "  does  not  favour  the  non- 
eternity  of  their  existence.  God  in  his  revealed  word,  in  the 
strongest  as  well  as  in  the  most  definite  language,  which  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  understand,  declared  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  eternal — without  end  ;  consequently  is  a  sound  argument 
that  the  Scriptures  favour  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
natural  soul  of  man.  It  is  written,  "  I  saw  the  dead  small  and 
great  stand  before  God.  .  .  .  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell  (the  grave)  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  them.  .  .  .  And  death  and  hell  were  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  "  (Rev.  xx.  12—14)  "  burning  with  brimstone  " 
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(Rev.  xix.  20) ;  "  It  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor  day ;  the  smoke 
thereof  »hall  go  up  for  every  from  generation  to  generation  it  shall 
lie  waste  ;  none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever"  (Isa.  xxiv. 
10).  The  same  figure  is  used,  and  the  same  truth  is  clearly  and 
emphatically  set  forth  in  Revelation  :— "  And  the  smoke  of  their 
torment  ascendeth  Tip  for  ever  and  ever;  and  they  have  no  rest  day 
nor  night "  (Rev.  xiv.  11).  In  fact,  our  Saviour  has  clearly  shown 
in  the  most  explicit  and  forcible  language  this  sad  and  awful  truth, 
that  not  only  will  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  be  eternal,  but  that 
man's  existence  will  also  he  eternal.  Our  Saviour,  in  His  reply  to 
John,  gives  a  caution,  no  less  than  three  times,  to  beware  of  that 
place  "where  their  worm  dieth  not9  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 
What  more  solemn  and  awful  truth  could  we  gather  from  these 
words  than  the  above,  that  man's  existence  is  eternal  P  What  lan- 
guage is  more  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  annihilation  than  the 
above  text  P  I  maintain  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
man's  soul— his  existence—"  the  worm  " — is  immortal  1 

It  is  said  by  P.  O.  S.  (p.  2C0),  "  The  eternal  immortality  of 
wicked  spirits,  however  brought  about  or  permitted,  would  be  the 
eternity  of  evil,'*  and  argues  that  "  if  all  things  are  made  subject  to 
Him,"  they  must  either  "  be  made  good,  or  else  all  that  is  not  good 
must  die,  disappear,  ard  become  as  though  it  never  had  been."  I 
agree  so  far  with  P.  O.  S.  when  he  says,  "To  suppose  that  all 
souls  would,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  be  made  good,  would  be  either 
to  reins titute  purgatory  or  to  advocate  universalism ;"  but  with  his 
former  view  I  decidedly  disagree.  I  am  no  advocate  for  univer- 
salism, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  P.  O.  S.  is  nearer  that  view 
than  we  are.  The  very  argument  he  uses  contradicts  his  state- 
ment, "  Jf  they  are  made  subject  to  Christ."  How  can  there  be 
sin  ?  "  For  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law "  (1  John  iii.  4). 
They  are  not  in  the  position  to  transgress  against  the  law;  they 
are  not  "the  sin,"  but  only  the  former  workers  of  iniquity,  who  are 
now  suffering  eternal  punishment.  But  the  most  important  of  all 
is,  that  the  same  expression— the  very  same  words,  are  used  to  de- 
note the  eternal  existence  of  Almighty  God,  His  saints,  and  the 
duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  In  support  of  this  I 
give  an  extract : — 

"  The  following  texts  are  selected  out  of  many,  showing  that  the  three 
different  words  or  modes  of  expression  in  the  Greek  Testament,  which  are 
translated  'eternal,'  '  for  ever,'  and  'for  ever  and  ever,*  are,  each  of  them, 
used  to  express  the  eternity  of  God's  existence,  the  believer's  blessedness, 
and  the  punishment  of  unbelievers  and  of  wicked  spirits  in  hell : — 

'I.  rt/wvi oc.— Eternal,  or  everlasting. 

'The  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God.9    (Rom.  xvi.  26.) 

' God  who  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation*     (2  Thess.  ii.  16.) 

'  To  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire.1     (Matt,  xviii.  8.) 

'  Everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.'   (Matt.  xxv.  41.) 
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•  IT.  tic  Tbv  aivva,*— For  ever. 

« The  Son  abideth  for  ever:    (John  viii.  35.) 

*  Whoso  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.'  (John  vi.  61.) 

'To  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkjiessfor  ever.*    (Jude  13.) 

*  III.  tic  rove  aidyac  rwv  mWwv. — For  ever  and  ever. 

*  God,  who  livethfor  ever  and  ever.'    (Rev.  xv.  7.) 
•They  ahall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'    (Rev.  xxii.  6.) 

'  The  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth/or  ever  and  ever.'  (Rev.  xiv.  1 1.) 
'  The  devil — shall  be  tormented  for  evtr  and  ever.'  (Rev.  xx.  10.) 

w  From  the  testimony  of  th?se  scriptures  the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  any  attempt  to  limit  the  duration  of  future  punishment  involves  the 
limitation  of  God's  existence,  and  of  His  people's  blessedness." — ("  Eternal 
Life  or  Eternal  Punishment."    Partridge,  9,  Paternoster  Row.) 

Even  as  the  doctrine  of  universalism  teaches  that  punishment  of 
the  wicked  will  be  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  then  they  shall  be 
delivered  from  their  torments  and  made  partakers  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ ;  and  thus  nullifies  the  awful  punishment  for  sin,  makes 
little  of  the  heinous  guilt  of  sin,  degrades  the  great  at  >nement 
made  by  Jesus  on  account  of  sin,  and,  more  important  than  all, 
makes  men  to  become  careless  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
and  is  in  reality  a  religion  of  procrastination.  So  is  the  view  that 
the  soul  of  man  i«  mortal — that  it  has  no  eternal  existence,  like  the 
above  doctrine  of  universalis m.  What  a  great  encouragement  to 
•in !  Maintain  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  and  what  is  there  to 
fear  P  What  a  beautiful  dream  to  imagine  tha%  after  having  been 
one  of  the  most  licentious  and  profligate  characters  here,  we 
should  be  annihilated — "  to  become  as  though  we  never  had  been  " ! 
(p.  290).  The  aim  of  both  these  dangerous  doctrines  is  to  lighten 
and  nullify  the  justice  and  judgment  of  Almighty  God  ! 

Although  the  natural  soul  of  man  has  eternal  existence,  yet  it  has 
not  in  the  scriptural  sense  "  eternal  life:*  Christ,  having  paid  the 
full  penalty  for  sin,  becomes  our  Mediator  between  God  and  man ; 
He  alone  brings  in  the  fullest  sense  "  immortality  to  light,"  that 
even  the  natural  body  of  His  saints,  in  which  sin  has  entered  into 
the  world,  when  "  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body,"  though  "  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  in  corruption," 
and  made  like  unto  His  glorious  body  that  knew  no  sin. 

Geobgius  D.  E. 

KEGAT1VK  AKTICLE.— V. 

"  It  is  most  remarkable,"  says  an  elegant  and  able  writer,  "  how 
the  alternative  of  life  or  death  is  broad-stamped  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, Old  and  New,  from  the  fall :  '  in  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die/  to  the  declaration  of  Paul,   '  the 

*  This  form  of  the  word  is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  reference 
to  the  punishment  of  the  deviL 
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wages  of  sin  is  death,'  the  reward, '  eternal  life/"*  Life  is,  in 
Scripture,  always  contrasted  with  death,  as  two  opposites  Haying 
dependence  on  the  holiness  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  sinfulness 
on  the  other,  of  the  responsible  creature,  man.  Love  is  the  law 
of  life,  and  love  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  very  life  of  the 
soul.  Every  soul  by  sinfulness  becomes  dead  in  proportion  to 
its  power  over  or  its  dominion  in  the  soul.  Everything  that 
properly  fulfils  its  object  in  creation  lives  and  improves,  but 
everything  which  is  left  to  rust  unused  or  is  misemployed, 
deteriorates  and  dies — so  that  it  is  literally  the  law  of  God,  patent 
to  observation,  that  "  to  him  who  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

•'  Sin,"  say  the  Westminster  divines,  "  is  any  want  of  conformity 
unto,  or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God."  The  laws  of  God  are 
ordained  unto  life,  and  are  only  found  to  be  unto  death  unto  those 
who  break  them.  Bodily  death  to  those  who  do  not  observe  the 
laws  of  bodily  sanity,  and  spiritual  death  to  those  who  neglect  the 
laws  of  the  spirit's  life.  If  God  did  not  take  pleasure  in  His 
work,  it  would  be  to  rob  Him  of  His  omnipotence  to  suppose  that 
he  could  not  bid  it  cease  to  exist.  Science  tells  ub  that  arrested 
force  transmutes  itself  into  flame.  The  rapidity  of  a  condemnatory 
decree  would  equaljthat  of "  Let  there  be  light."  It  is  by  His 
power  put  forth  in  love  that  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and  in  its 
separate  parts,  moves  in  harmony  and  joy.  If  the  opinions  of  S.  S. 
were  to  prevail,  what  could  man  think  of  the  Deity  P  Evil  would 
be  declared  to  be  eternal,  God  would  not  be  AH  in  all.  The 
spirits  of  evil  would  vanquish  divine  love.  Sin  would  be  eternal ; 
it  would  no  longer  be  an  accident  of  humanity,  but  an  essential 
and  integral  portion  of  the  universe  of  God.  Now,  "who  can 
dwell  in  everlasting  burnings  P  "  has  been  asked  by  a  prophet,  and 
may  be  asked  with  profit.  If  God  can  destroy  evil  and  will  not, 
can  he  be  the  God  of  love,  even  of  everlasting  love  P  If  He  will  and 
cannot,  is  He  the  Almighty  P  This  is  the  [dilemma  into  which 
we  get  by  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul.  But  if  we  do  not  accept  that  doctrine  of  philosophy,  bat  the 
plain  scriptural  statement  that  holiness  is  the  life  of  the  bouI,  and 
while  possibilities  of  holiness  exist,  the  soul  is  spared ;  that  sin  is 
death,  and  that  when  the  soul  is  wholly  given  over  to  Bin,  it 
perishes  ;  we  avoid  any  such  incongruity  in  thought. 

The  fact  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul  of  man  is  a  Platonic  corruption  of  Scripture  teaching.  The 
early  Platonists  were  not  willing,  in  their  arrogance,  to  submit  to 
the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  to  learn  "  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches,"  but  they  so  modified  their  doctrine*  as  in 
Borne  instances  to  supersede  Christianity;  they  stooped  to  conquer, 
and  did  so  for  a  time,  but  they  have  since  been  conquered  and 
compelled  to  stoop  before  the  might  of  those  who,  like  St.  Paul, 
•'  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures."  This  intermixture 
•  Gilbert  Sutton,  "Soience  and  Faith,"  p.  214. 
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of  the  speculations  of  philosophy  with  the  vital  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  has  worked  much  evil  among  men,  has  given  rise 
to  philosophical,  not  Christian  but  anti-Christian,  speculations  on 
predestination  and  election,  heaping  clouds  upon  clouds  of  misty 
commentary  on  the  plain  words  of  tho  Most  High,  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  not  only  with  authority,  but  with  clearness. 
Scripture  represents  men  as  dead  in  their  sins,  and  as  made  alire 
again  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  if  they  are  His  disciples. 
Life  is  originally  a  gift,  not  a  right,  and  now  the  life  eternal  is 
also  a  gift  and  a  privilege,  and  death  is  no  more  death,  because  of 
the  far  more,  even  the  exceeding  weight  of  glory  which  the  Saviour 
bestows  upon  those  who  rejoice  in  Him. 

S.  S.  has  been  singularly  infelicitous  in  quoting  Gen.  ii.  7,  as 
having  any  influence  in  this  argument ;  and  D.  U.  AT.,  the  opener 
of  the  debate,  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  reference  to  the  same 
passage,  as  an  authoritative  foundation  for  his  them.  The  passage 
has  been  misunderstood  by  these  writers,  because  they  have  im- 
pressed on  the  words  of  Scripture  their  idea  of  the  word  soul. 
But  t1  e  word  in  the  original,  which  is  in  this  verse  translated 
soul,  is  in  the  same  chapter  ii.,  at  verse  19,  rendered  "  living  crea- 
ture.'* We  have  the  same  Hebrew  phrase,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  translated  "  creature  that  hath  life  "  (ver.  20),  and  "  living 
creature  "  in  verses  20  and  21  in  relation  and  with  reference  to  the 
lower  species  of  animals.  We  see,  therefore,  that  this  passage 
does  not  refer  to  the  rational  or  reasoning  spirit  of  man,  that 

Eortion  of  his  nature  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes,  and 
nks  him  in  nature  to  the  higher  intelligences ;  it  refers  to  the 
capacity  of  organic  motion  and  sensation,  to  animal  not  spiritual 
life.  The  action  of  breathing,  therefore,  simply  refers  to  God's 
imparting  to  man  natural  life,  making  him,  not  a  dead  inanimate 
mass  of  dust,  but  "  a  living  creature."  In  regard  to  this  passage, 
the  theory  of  S.  S.  and  of  D.U.  M.  is  not  at  all  supported  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  H.  K.  is  still  further  wrong  when  he  affirms  that  what 
was  then  given  to  man  was  "  an  everliving  soul."  If  this  were  so, 
H.  Z.  would  require  to  accept  as  a  rider  to  his  argument  that  all 
the  other  beings  whom  God  constituted  pa  "  living  creatures  "  were 
also  possessed  of  a  natural  immortal  it  y,  and  hence  that  the  future 
state  is  reserved  for  all  the  "  living  creatures  "  which  "live,  move, 
and  have  their  being  "  on  the  earth. 

But  we  may  well  ask  our  opponents  now  one  or  two  questions 
which  may  bring  them  to  estimate  the  proper  state  of  the  debate 
as  it  stands.  If  man's  soul  was  naturally  immortal,  why  did  God 
plant  in  the  garden  of  Eden  "  a  tree  of  life,"  having  such  power 
that  those  who  ate  of  it  should  live  for  ever,  even  in  opposition  to 
the  desire  (if  we  may  so  say  without  profanity)  of  the  Divine 
Being  himself  P  For  it  was  lest  our  first  parents  should  put  forth 
their  hand  and  take  of  that  tree  and  live  that  God  drave  them 
from  the  garden,  and  planted  His  cherubim  as  guards  to  keep  it 
every  way.    Does  this  not  prove  that  Deity  dreaded  (shall  we 
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say  P),  at  least,  foresaw  and  wished  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
evil  of  sinners  haying  immortal  life;  and  show  that  man  was  not, 
eyen  as  at  first  created,  endowed  with  an  immortal  soulP  If  it 
does  not,  how  can  we  account  for  the  guarding  of  (he  tree  of  life  to 
prevent  him  from  bein$  able  to  live  for  ever,  if  he  was  already- 
endowed  with  "  an  everhving  soui"P  "  Death  came  by  sin/'  sin  is 
the  sting  of  death,  but  the  spirit  was  only  allotted  life  so  long  as  it 
remained  free  from  sin,  and  so  "  death  passed  -upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned."  This  is  the  state  of  the  soul  now  if  it  abide 
in  sin,  and  have  no  part  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  communicated  to  believers  as  a  gift  of  grace,  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  right.  Of  every  such  soul  the  doom  is  this,  "  Dying  thou 
shait  die  ;"  no  more  life  shall  be  granted  to  failures  in  God's  vine- 
yard, cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  P  The  principle 
of  natural  life  is  obedience,  that  of  spiritual  life  is  faith ;  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  shall  do  so  to  the  saving  of  their  souls— from 
what  P  from  the  death  which  awaits  all  those  who  do  not  lire  the 
life  of  faith. 

Life  is  granted  to  man  for  a  purpose,  not  a  punishment.  The 
purpose  of  human  life  is  God's  glory.  But  God's  glory  cannot 
co-exist  with  the  eternal  existence  of  evil.  Christ  is  not  only  to 
be  "All"  but  "in  all."  He  cannot  be  so  in  the  wicked,  who  are 
outcast  from  His  presence  into  a  life  of  such  a  sort  that  it  can  have 
no  part  or  lot  in  tne  redemption  of  Jesus  offered  to  sinners  who 
confess  and  believe.  So  it  is  thit  "  the  wicked  is  reserved  for  the 
day  of  destruction;  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of 
Vf  rath  " — they  cannot  see  God  and  lire. 

If  man  was  immortal  by  prerogative  of  creation,  his  immortality 
remained  in  him  notwithstanding  his  sin,  and  coald  neither  be 
increased  nor  replaced  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life ;  but  if  he  was 
immortal  only  conditionally  on  obedience,  and  had  sinned,  there 
was  danger.  The  Scriptures  show  that  if  he  obeyed,  Adam  was 
to  live;  if  he  disobeyed,  he  was  to  die;  and  this  was  the  law  for 
himself  and  his  posterity.  He  did  sin,  and  therefore  became 
mortal  or  subject  to  death.  This  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the 
statement  regarding  the  tree  of  life  and  the  need  of  taking  pre- 
cautions lest  by  any  means  these  sinners  should  become  immortal, 
and  so  perpetuate  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Besides,  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  God  says,  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die;"  how  could  Deity  so  represent 
matters  if  man's  death  was  an  impossibility,  on  account  of  the 
immortality  granted  to  him  at  his  creation  and  inherent  in  his 
nature  P  If  we  take  the  Hebrew  phrase  in  its  literal  rendering, 
this  becomes  even  more  pertinent;  for  then  the  phrase  runs 
"  dyiog  thou  shalt  die,"  t.  e.,  having  ceased  to  be,  no  after  life  shall 
be  vouchsafed.  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return," 
— there  is  no  promise  of  soul  life  after  death,  but  an  utter  and 
entire  exclusion  of  any  idea  that  Adam  po?sej  ed  any  inherent 
natural  immortality  of  soul.  Til.  JN'. 
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DOES  FREE  THOUGHT  LEAD  TO  INFIDELITY  P 

AFFIBMATTYB  ARTICLE. — II. 

"  For  though  it  is  highly  right,  and  the  mo* t  pious  exercise  of  our  under- 
standing, to  inquire  with  due  rererence  into  the  ends  trad  reasons  of 
God's  dispensations,  jet  when  those  reasons  are  concealed,  to  argue  from 
our  ignorance  that  such  dispensations  cannot  be  from  God  is  infinitely 
absurd."— Bishop  Butler. 

"  For  it  is  not  reason,  but  experience  whieh  instructs  us." — Bishop  Butler. 

If  there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  that  should  be  free 
from  dogmatical  expressions  and  conclusions,  it  should  be  the  above. 
I  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  read  the  following : — "  There  could  not 
be  a  greater  libel  on  God  or  on  Christianity  than  to  affirm  that 
'  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity,'  if  by  infidelity  we  are  to  under- 
stand distrust  of  revealed  truth "  (p.  35).  Surely  our  opponent, 
L.  L.9  must  have  forgotten  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question ; 
both  of  us  are  seeking  the  truth,  and  I  am  sure  if  L.  L.  had  con- 
sidered his  statement  for  a  few  moments,  he  would  not  have 
so  positively  affirmed  that  we,  who  assert  that  "free  thought 
leads  to  infidelity,"  libelled  not  only  Christianity  but  God.  I  would 
as  soon  have  taken  the  negative  side  of  the  question  as  the  affirma- 
tive: if  the  former,  I  should  have  maintained  that  freedom  of 
thought,  governed  by  the  "  word  of  God  "  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and 
tried  by  an  impartial  judgment,  was  the  most  powerful  antagonist 
to  infidelity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  "  free  thought "  in 
its  fullest  sense,  unrestricted  by  any  rule  of  faith  or  standard,  with 
the  exception  of  the  free-thinker's  often-repeated  query,  "  Is  it  a 
fact  P"  which,  if  tested  at  all  to  his  satisfaction,  must  be  something 
to  be  seen — something  real,  and  might  be  summed  up  in  "  seeing  is 
believing,"  it  consequently  leads  to  the  infidel  theory  of  materialism, 
which  denies  the  existence  of  spirit;  therefore  of  necessity  "  free 
thought,"  left  to  wander  in  the  region  of  imagination,  is  a  sure  routs 
to  infidelity.  Although  infidelity  is  a  negation,  which  denies  and 
doubts  the  truth  of  revelation,  yet  still  it  will  substitute  some 
theory  in  the  place  of  that  rejected,  which  it  affirms  to  be  the  truth. 
The  old  school  of  Atheism  is  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  a  new 
school  of  "  religious  thought/'  upheld  by  such  men  as  Newman, 
Maurice,  Theodore  Parker,  Benan,  and  their  German  compeers  the 
Ideologists,  who  represent  the  Bible  to  be  a  merely  human  produc- 
tion, written  at  different  periods  of  time  by  men  who  desired  to 
improve  and  elevate  their  fellow-men  in  knowledge  and  morals— by 
devout  men  who  desired  to  impart  more  correct,  worthy,  and  in- 
fluential views  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  were  fallible  and  err- 
ing. In  fact,  the  general  definition  of  infidelity— that  it  is  the  un- 
belief of  salvation— is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  explain  fully  the 
meaning  of  modern  infidelity.  These  modern  free-thinkers  do  not 
absolutely  deny  that  there  is  a  God,  neither  do  they  disbelieve  all 
revelation ;  but  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God,  though  the 
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word  of  God  in  greater  or  less  proportion  forme  part  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Bible ;  or  as  the  Key.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Wilson,  one  of 
the  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  writes,—"  The  word  of  God  is 
contained  in  Scripture,  whence  it  does  not  follow  it  is  co-extensive 
with  it."  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  infidelity  of  these 
"  Christian  Deists  "  (men  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers,  pro* 
found  thinkers,  and  holding  high  positions  in  the  Christian  Church) 
consists  in  their  denying  the  Bible  to  be  entirely  the  word  of  God, 
its  infallibility,  and  its  sufficiency  as  the  rule  of  faith.  And  as  they 
came  to  this  conclusion  after  a  professedly  critical  examination  and 
inquiry,  I  think  it  is  a  strong  proof  that  free  thought  unchecked 
leads  to  infidelity. 

How  can  L.  L.  make  these  assertions  agree  ?  He  says  (p.  36), 
"  That  substantive  thing,  infidelity,  which  is  simply  no  belief,  is  a 
proof  against  itself  that  free  thought  spurns  the  boundaries  of  un- 
certainty and  doubt"  Yet  he  states  immediately  before  the  above, 
that  thought  is  so  affirmative,  it  makes  "  its  negations  positive,  and 
forms  a  creed  out  of  its  distrusts  "  (its  doubts).  The  first  part  I 
think  I  have  proved  is  not  entirely  a  no  belief t  but  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  error,  and  what  L.  L.  has  applied  to  thought  I  can  with 
equal  truth  apply  to  infidelity.  So  that  my  third  proof,  that "  Free 
thought  leads  to  infidelity,"  is  that  both  free  thought  and  infidelity 
tend  to  "make  their  negations  positive,  and  to  form  a  creed  out 
of  their  distrusts." 

How  far,  I  would  ask  L.  L.,  can  free  thought,  a  free  idea,  or  a 
free  imagination  go  ?  Is  there  anything  too  deep  in  this  world  that 
free  thought  would  not  fathom  P  or  any  theory  it  would  not  investi- 
gate P  If  not,  then  surely  infidelity  is  not  so  far  off,  that  "  however 
freely  thought  may  exert  itself  in  investigation,"  it  would  not  enter 
into  its  domains.  Yea,  I  believe  had  free  thought  the  power  it  would 
be  ready  to  search  and  examine  that  which  God  has  evidently  kept 
back  for  some  wise  purpose. 

"  Shall  foolish,  weak,  short-sighted  man 
Beyond  archangels  go, 
The  great  Almighty  God  explain, 
Or  to  perfection  know  P" 

There  are  many  themes  in  Scripture  which  we  now  only  see 
"  through  a  glass  darkly ;"  and  it  is  the  usual  activity  of  free 
thought  to  investigate  those  subjects  which  are  not  so  clearly  re- 
vealed to  us,  and  to  bring  them,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the  thinking 
of  the  puny  reason  of  man,  forgetting  that "  God's  thoughts  are 
higher  than  our  thoughts,"  th&t  free  thought  opposes  God,  whereas 
even  in  investigation  it  should  be  held  in  subjection  to  His  almighty 
wisdom;  consequently  in  this  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity. 
"  For  vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man  be  born  like  a  wild 
ass's  colt"  (Job  xi.  12).  And  well  might  Zophar  the  Naamathite 
ask,  in  answer  to  Job's  complaint  and  self-justification,  the  query, 
"  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  P  canst  thou  find  out  the 
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Al might j  unto  perfection  P  It  is  as  high  as  heaven  ;  what  canst 
thou  doP  deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thoa  knowP"  Yet  if  we 
maintain  the  affirmative  side  of  tho  question,  L.  L.  says  we  muit  of 
necessity  hold  "  that  there  is  a  lying  spirit  in  the  universe  more 
powerful  and  more  widely  prevailing  than  the  God  who  granted  to 
man  as  his  birthright  both  free  thought  and  free  will."  I  must 
ihjfree  thought  has  led  L.  L.  to  some  very  strange  conclusions ;  for 
it  must  have  been  very  free  thought  that  led  L.  L.  to  imagine  that 
they  who  believed  that  free  thought  leads  to  ;infidelity  were  of 
necessity  ctiso  to  believe  that  there  was  a  lying  spirit  more  powerful 
than  God.  No  one  could  have  entered  into  this  discussion,  either 
pro  or  con.,  without  acknowledging  the  word  of  God  as  our  standard 
and  rule  of  judgment;  and  as  Holy  Scripture  emphatically  teaches, 
so  we  believe  in  what  God  said,  "I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ; 
and  beside  Me  there  is  no  God  (Isa.  zliv.  6). 

That  God  gave  man  "as  his  birthright  both  free  thought  and 
free  will,"  I  admit ;  but  this  is  no  sound  argument  in  favour  of  the 
negative  side  of  the  question ;  it  does  not  prevent  man  with  hit  free 
will  from  sinning,  or  free  thought  from  infidelity,  neither  does  it 
justify  him  in  so  doing.  Perhaps  we  have  not  a  greater  scriptural 
illustration  of  the  above  than  in  the  case  of  man's  fall  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  When  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  reasoned  with 
Eve,  and  said,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  what  were  the  thoughts 
of  Eve  P  Were  they  not  reasonable  (according  to  man's  reason)  P 
Had  she  not  a  right,  as  a  free  agent,  and  as  a  possessor  of  a  free 
thinking  power,  to  investigate  and  try  whether  what  the  serpent  bad 
said  was  true  P  Eve's  free  thought  told  her  "  that  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise."  I  need  not  repeat  the  consequences 
which  followed,  we  all  know  these  too  well ;  but  it  is  wise  to  learn 
the  lesson  which  the  above  teaches  and  shows,  that  free  thought 
leads  to  infidelity.  Had  Adam  and  Eve  kept  free  thought  in  sub- 
jection, under  restraint  to  the  "  word  of  God/'  it  is  possible  sin 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  world. 

Do  the  Scriptures  oppose  free  thought  P  If  free  thought  investi- 
gates the  troth  of  a  statement  by  man's  reason  only,  then  the 
Scriptures  opnose  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  free  thought  ap- 
peals to  "  the  law  and  to  the  testimony— if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them,"  or  to 
44  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  even  when  reason  or  understanding 
fails  to  comprehend  the  meaning  or  to  explain  the  cause,  we  still 
hold  to  "  the  Word  ;"  then  Scripture  does  not  oppose  free  thought. 
It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  texts  quoted  by  L.  L.  refer ;  in 
fact,  L.  L.  in  h*s  first  quotation  and  comment  has  very  clearly  set 
thu  forth ;  he  says  (p.  37),  §l  *  Search  the  Scriptures'  for  the  things 
on  which  the  Scripture  is  an  authority."  If  L.  L.  had  only  tested 
each  of  the  texts  quoted,  and  his  comments  upon  them  by  his  first 
rule,  "on  nhich  Scripture  is  an  authority,"  1  am  certain  he  could 
only  huve  said  the  following,  that  "  'Come,  let  us  reason  together  ;  * 
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is  surely  an  invitation  to  the  freest  thought— is  a  perfect  enfran- 
chisement of  reason/'  in  a  modified  sense,  like  I  have  advocated, 
and  not  in  its- fullest  and  unrestricted  sense. 

It  is  now  for  me  to  prove,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Scriptures  oppose 
free  thought  when  it  appeals  to  man's  reason  only,  or  at  least  when 
it  brings,  if  it  is  possible,  the  mysteries  of  God  to  the  crucible  of 
man's  understanding,  and  believes  or  rejects  it  accordingly.  "  Nay 
but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  GodP  Shall  the 
thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus  P"  Here  we  have  strong  evidence  that  we  are  not  to  question 
or  reason  with  God  on  the  things  which  he  has  made,  for  "  His 
ways  are  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  P"  Who  are  those  of  whom 
Peter  said,  Brother  Paul  referred  to  in  all  his  epistles  P  "  In  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  un- 
learned and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures, 
tin  to  their  own  destruction;"  but  those  of  whom  Paul  speaks  to 
Timothy,  that  they  are  "  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting 
nbout  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  come tn  envy,  strife, 
railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds, 
and  destitute  of  the  truth."  Paul  also  warns  Titus  to  "  avoid 
foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  strivings 
about  the  law  ;  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain."  God,  when  he 
by  His  mighty  works  convinceth  Job  of  ignorance,  said,  "Who  is 
this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge P  Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  f  declare,  if  thou 
hast  understanding."  Bat  we  have  to  answer  with  Paul,  "  The 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.  For  it  is  written, 
He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  And  again,  the  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain"  (1  Cor. 
iii.  19—20).  Gjobgito  D.  E. 

NBOATIVl  ABTICLI. — II. 

"  Let  the  truth  be  permitted  to  oome  to  your  ears  in  the  way  of  private 
writings.  She  asks  no  favour  for  her  cause,  because  she  wonders  not  at  her 
lot;  she  knows  that  she  tires  as  a  pilgrim  upon  earth, — that  among 
strangers  she  easily  finds  enemies;  but  she  has  her  birth,  her  home,  her 
hope,  her  favour,  and  her  glory  in  heaven.  One  thing  meanwhile  she  longs 
for— not  to  be  condemned  unknown." — TertuUiafCs  Apologeticus. 

Fbm  thought— if  these  terms  be  taken  in  a  right  sense— -can 
never  be  ultimately  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  truth.  This  is 
our  first  position,  and  the  inference  which  we  draw  from  it  is,  that 
if  the  religion  of  the  Bible  be  of  God,  and  therefore  truth,  free 
thought  can  never  lead  to  infidelity.  At  this  point,  then,  we  join 
issue  with  those  of  our  opponents — for  probably  there  will  be  such 
— who  imagine  that  in  upholding  the  affirmative  in  this  debate  they 
are  "  doing  God  service,"  and  lending  their  support  to  revealed 
religion.  To  many,  free  thought  is  a  term  significant  of  all  evil, 
especially  in  matters  of  religious  belief.    They  dread  it,  they  shrink 
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from  it  as  from  pestilence,  they  discountenance  it  wherever  they 
think  they  oan  detect  it  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  young  men  are 
warned  against  the  perusal  of  infidel  or  sceptical  hooks,  and  urged 
to  close  their  ears  to  every  infidel  objection  and  discussion.  A 
sharp  line  of  distinction  is  drawn  between  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
the  mistake  is  made  of  supposing  that  they  can  only  exist  in  inverse 
ratio.  All  this  we  regard  as  a  mistake.  We  maintain  that  the 
tendency  of  free  thought  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  is  here 
affirmed  to  be,  and  that  free,  unfettered,  though  reverent,  inquiry 
always  or  at  least  generally  ends,  not  in  religious  doubt,  but  in  a 
stronger  because  more  enlightened  faith. 

Let  it  be  noticed  that  free  thought  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
reckless  thought.  It  is  here  that  in  such  discussions  as  these 
an  ambiguity  enters  which  always  proves  a  fruitful  source  of 
misapprehensions.  Those  who  run  down  "  freedom  of  thought " 
take  a  meaning  from  the  phrase  which  we  who  defend  it  do  not 
acknowledge.  They  mean  by  it  a  freedom  which,  '•breaking  all 
bounds  M  (p.  34),  indulges  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  negative  criticism, 
and  makes  a  boast  of  its  very  lawlessness.  We  who  defend  free 
thought  mean  by  it,  I  presume,  something  very  different.  What- 
ever the  freedom  implies — and  we  understand  by  it  freedom  from 
the  authority  of  dogma — freedom,  t.  e.,  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
and  value  or  all  received  opinions  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
others.  There  are  yet  some  restraints  from  which  legitimate  thought 
never  can  and  never  should  be  free.  Thought  has  fixed  laws,  and 
these  legitimate  thought  must  carefully  observe;  just  as  little 
should  it  disregard  the  restraints,  cautions,  and  obligations  which 
modesty,  earnestness,  and  a  sincere  regard  for  the  truth  necessarily 
lay  upon  it.  We  assert  the  right  of  man  to  think,  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  think  well.  Just  as  freedom 
in  action  is  not  to  be  identified  with  caprice,  so  freedom  in  thought 
must  be  distinguised  from  a  right  to  assert  whatever  the  thinker 
pleases.  His  thought  in  being  free,  is  not  to  be  lawless.  He  is 
under  law  to  the  truth.  He  is  not  bound  to  believe  what  other  men 
believe,  simply  because  they  chance  to  believe  it ;  he  is  a  slave  if  he 
does  this ;  but  neither  has  he  a  right  to  assert  a  contrary  belief 
unless  he  has  first  of  all  obtained  reasonable  grounds  for  it.  He  is 
bound,  even  as  a  free  thinker,  to  think  calmly,  candidly,  cautiously, 
feeling  his  ground,  making  sure  of  his  starting  point,  and  testing 
his  reasoning  step  by  step.  If  it  is  implied  in  the  free  thought  of 
which  our  opponents  speak,  that  even  these  restraints  are  to  be 
done  away  with,  then  certainly  we  are  at  one  with  them.  Free 
thought  of  this  kind  may  lead  to  any  absurdity — well,  therefore, 
may  it  lead  to  infidelity.  But  let  these  necessary  limitations  be 
understood,  and  how  can  it  be  said  that  free  thought  tends  to  error 
rather  than  to  truth  P  This  surely  cannot  be  maintained  without  at 
once  undermining  the  ground  of  all  certitude.  We  only  know 
truth  through  the  affirmation  of  our  faculties.  If,  then,  these  are 
of  such  a  naturcrthat  their  exercise  is  essentially  misleading,  how 
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can  their  assertions  in  any  case  be  depended  on  P  S opposing  it  is 
said  that  it  is  only  in  religion  that  they  thus  mislead,  yet  even  this 
is  enough,  so  to  speak,  to  destroy  their  character.  "  Falsus  in  nno, 
falsns  in  omnibus."  We  cod  elude,  therefore,  that  legitimate  free 
thought  tends,  not  to  error,  but  to  truth.  But  by  that  class  of 
opponents  with  whom  we  are  now  reasoning,  our  religion  is 
admitted  to  be  truth.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  therefore,  our 
position  is  made  out — free  thought  does  not  lead  to  infidelity. 

Another  class  of  opponents  may  seek  to  use  this  very  reasoning  as 
an  argument  against  ourselves.  Free  thought,  they  will  say,  leads 
to  truth :  granted :  but  the  facts  show  (see  the  paper  of  S.  a.,  p.  33) 
that  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity,  for  infidelity  is  most  prevalent 
amongst  thinking  men.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  religion — the 
religion  of  dogma,  based  on  Scripture — is  not  true.  So  it  may  be 
reargued.  But  here  again  we  believe  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  use  of 
the  term  free  thought.  That  our  age  is  characterized  by,  and  prides 
itself  on,  its  intellectualism  is  true ;  but  that  it  is  marked  by  thought 
of  the  calm  and  reverent  stamp,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  Its 
thought  is  indeed  free  enough  from  all  the  restraints  of  dogma,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  largely  free  at  the  same  time  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  limitations  and  fallibility.  Tet  after  all,  the  fruits 
of  the  free  thought  of  the  age  are  not  altogether  on  the  side  of 
infidelity.  It  ia  the  very  impudence  of  scepticism  to  suspend  its 
judgment  as  to  the  fairness  and  candour  of  a  man's  inquiries  until 
it  hears  the  result,  and  then  to  pronounce  him  either  a  free-thinker 
or  a  bigot,  according  as  he  does  or  does  not  side  with  itself.  At 
no  previous  time,  we  venture  to  affirm,  was  there  so  muck 
enlightened  faith  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  at  the 
present  hour.  We  are  too  apt,  in  comparing  the  present  with 
"  tempora  acta,"  both  to  overrate  the^  fidelity  of  the  past  and  the 
infidelity  of  the  present.  If  the  voice  of  the  sceptic  was  seldom 
louder  than  it  is  at  present,  certainly  the  church,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  never  seen  spreading  herself  so  widely  in  the  world,  or 
beard  speaking  to  that  world  in  her  literature,  more  distinctly 
and  intelligently.  There  is  not  even  a  book  of  any  importance  on 
the  Bide  of  infidelity  which  has  not  as  soon  as  it  came  forth  been 
deluged  with  replies,  many  of  them  at  least  quite  equal  to  the 
necessity.  All  this  must  be  remembered  in  reflecting  on  the 
question  before  us. 

A  few  words  now  on  the  paper  of  S.  S.  (pp.  32—35).  He  appeals 
in  the  first  place  to  consciousness.  "  If  we  watch  the  processes  of 
our  own  minds  we  shall  find  that  free  thought  in  ourselves  affords 
scope  for  infidel  suggestions."  Is  it  so  P  It  is  true  that  the  first 
effect  of  free  thought  on  any  subject  is  to  bring  out  the  difficulties 
which  attach  to  it.  But  a  sense  of  difficulty  is  not  iafidtsity  ;  it  is, 
as  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Eigg  (p.  36)  well  shows,  compatible  with 
the  profoundest  faith.  But  even  grant  that  these  difficulties, 
in  every  case,  assume  the  form  of  genuine  doubts,  it  yet  remains  to 
be  shown  that  the  free  thought  which  started  them  also  ends  with 
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them.  We  believe  this  cannot  be  done.  Doubt  is  after  all  only  a 
stage  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  a  little  farther  inquiry  will 
generally  lead  the  candid  thinker  past  it.  At  our  first  entrance 
into  a  tunnel  the  darkness  grows  denser  and  denser.  Were  we  to 
stop  there  we  would  always  oe  in  darkness,  but  we  press  on,  and 
the  tunnel  ends  after  all  with  light.  Free  thought,  like  Achilles' 
spear,  heals  its  own  wounds.  Infidelity  is  not  its  true  and 
legitimate  goal. 

Another  of  his  remarks  is,  "In6delity  and  superstition  are 
contraries."  True ;  and  so  are  infidelity  and  religion,  but  religion 
ts  not  therefore  superstition,  as  his  paragraph  throughout  assumes 
it  to  be.  "  It  is  the  very  nature  of  superstition  to  be  produced  bj 
the  want  of  thought,  reflection,  and  investigation."  If  so,  then  it 
-can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity,  which  exhorts,  "  Prove 
all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good"  "  Let  every  man  be  fully 
-pertuaaed  in  his  own  mind."  "  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  " 
-(1  Thess.  y.  81 ;  Bom.  xiv.  6 ;  I  Pet.  iii.  16).  What  could  8.  8.  be 
thinking  about  when  he  penned  this  paragraph  on  superstition  P 

We  are  told  again  that  the  doctrines  and  statements  of  the  Bible 
are  "  designed  by  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scriptures,  not  to  be 
reasoned  about,  out  to  be  believed  in.  They  are  subjects  for  faith, 
not  reason."  But  does  this  prove,  even  if  it  were  true,  that  faith 
and  reason  are  contradictories  P  There  are  doctrines,  it  may  be, 
that  reason  cannot  prove  to  be  true  (e.g.,  the  Trinity,  Resurrection, 
&c.) ;  but  can  reason  show  them  to  be  false  P  If  it  cannot,  and  if 
we  have  the  word  of  a  "  divine  author  "  for  their  truth,  surely  this 
is  not  an  unreasonable  ground  for  faith !  It  remains  therefore  to 
be  shown  that  reason  can  demonstrate  these  "  doctrines  and  state- 
ments" to  be  untrue,  and  this  has  never  yet  been  done.  The 
alleged  contradiction,  e.  g.t  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
has  often  been  exploded.  Even  philosophy  is  now  professing 
to  recognise  a  rational  basis  for  the  doctrine.  And  so  with  the 
other  instances  referred  to  by  8.  8.  Men's  faith  in  the  Scriptures 
will  not  collapse  so  readily  as  he  seems  to  thiuk  it  must  do.  We 
are  only  sorry  to  see  that  while  his  own  language  is  respectful  to 
the  8criptures,  where  he  directly  mentions  them,  yet  the  real 
tendency  of  his  paper  is  to  hold  them  up  to  contempt.  But  perhaps 
this  was  not  his  oVject,  and  "  Charity  hopeth  all  things." 

Glasgow.  J.  O. 

2TBGATIYB  ABTICLB.— III. 

Timid  men,  looking  out  on  the  world  of  thought,  are  alarmed  at 
the  freedom^n  and  to  which  it  is  growing ;  orthodox  men  deprecate 
the  extreme  views  which  are  taking  hold  of  it ;  men  of  shallow  minds 
cannot  appreciate  its  tendencies ;  and  bigoted  men  treat  this  (to 
them)  unnatural  growth  with  scorn.  These,  one  and  all,  examine, 
as  best  they  can,  its  attainments,  and  pronounce  the  verdict  on  free 
thought  as  tending  to  infidelity.     A  verdict  given  without  sym- 
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pathy  or  pity,  although  it  is  as  difficult  to  think  rightly  as  it  is  to 
act  rightly.  Although  they  all  agree  that  free  thought  is  an  inev- 
itable course  to  infidelity,  they  more  or  less  all  disagree  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  infidelity.  Where  must  the  line  be  drawn  to 
mark  distinctly  the  limits  of  fidelity  P  To  what  height  might 
thought  ascend,  to  what  distance  may  it  extend,  without  entering 
the  territory  of  infidelity  P  These  are  questions  they  all  answer 
differently.  Some  allow  a  very  small  scope,  and  some  an  equally 
large  one,  "ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  they  think.  Some 
allow  a  certain  elasticity  in  their  limit ;  some  adhere  to  it  with  an 
obstinate  rigidity.  Some  will  allow  a  slight  divergence  from  their 
interpretations  of  Holy  Writ,  suggested  by  science  ;  others  admit 
of  no  divergence,  and  accept  the  Bible  as  their  infallible  guide  on 
all  questions,  be  they  scientific  or  doctrinal,  ceremonial  or  ethical, 
dealing  with  time  or  referring  to  eternity. 

No  doubt  our  opponents  will  urge  that,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  individual  opinion  of  men  on  infidelity,  anything  which  tends 
in  the  direction  of  any  one  opinion  which  they  think  wrong  must 
be  infidel,  the  smaller  suggesting  the  larger.  They  will  argue  that, 
because  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  vision  respecting  the  creation 
is  doubted,  when  compared  with  the  revelations  of  modern  geology, 
therefore  the  existence  of  a  God  will  equally  be  subject  to  doubt. 
But  what  is  the  relation  existing  between  a  disputed  geological 
fact  and  religion  and  faith  P  Are  we,  because  science  says  this  and 
the  Bible  that,  to  allow  this  to  shake  our  faith  in  a  redeeming 
Saviour  P  And  if  we  would  only  recollect  that  we  are  not  expected 
to  look  for  science  in  the  Bible,  nor  seek  for  salvation  in  science, 
there  would  not  be  half  the  wrangling  which  now  exists  among  us. 

S.  S.,  in  a  comparison  of  superstition  and  infidelity,  takes  the 
two  extreme  phases  of  thought,  and  argues  that  whatever  counter- 
acts the  one  fosters  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  He  affirms  that 
when  superstition  is  in  labour,  instantly  the  issue,  whatever  it  may 
be,  breathes  the  spirit  of  infidelity.  Instantly  any  person  begins 
to  think  for  himself,  his  thoughts  are  of  an  infidel  tendency.  In 
other  words,  we  all  succumb  to  the  yoke  of  superstition,  or  rise  (P) 
to  the  position  of  infidels.  But  superstition  is  itself  a  product  of 
free  thought.  It  is  the  consequences  of  the  speculations  of  the 
mind.  From  the  period  of  its  creation  it  has  been  handed  down 
through  successive  generations,  which  have  in  some  cases  subtracted 
from,  and  in  others  added  to,  the  original.  Some  superstitions  have 
been  so  freely  interpreted  as  to  have  their  meaning  so  entirely 
changed,  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  Thus  to  be  superstitious 
is  to  believe  in  the  fruits  of  free  thought,  which,  perhaps  (as  our 
opponents  are  endeavouring  to  show),  leads  to  infidelity ;  therefore, 
all  our  thoughts  must  be  infidel,  unless  there  is  any  difference,  as 
far  as  in  fidelity  is  concerned,  between  a  belief  in  the  free  thoughts 
*of  others  or  indulging  in  those  of  our  own. 

The  natural  characteristic  of  the  mind  is  freedom.  To  exercise 
it  freely  is  only  to  use  its  ordinary  functions.    As  it  was  created 
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for  a  purpose  by  an  all- wise  Deity,  may  we  not  reasonably  presume 
that  that  purpose  is  the  unfettered  exercise  of  its  properties?  No 
doubt  the  minds  of  most  people  are  influenced  by  minds  either  of 
superior  calibre,  or  by  those  which  run  in  a  different  groove.  Every 
individual  person  has  an  individual  mind,  and  if  it  were  intended 
that  each  should  not  exert  its  functions,  but  be  thoroughly  over- 
ruled by  a  predominant  mind,  mayhap  we  should  find  apologies  for 
men— not  men,  animals  with  the  attributes  of  men,  but  living 
by  instinot,  not  by  reason. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  human  mind  has  been  progressive. 
It  also  points  out  its  periods  of  reaction  and  retrogression,  and  its 
stages  of  halt,  as  if  waiting  for  renewed  vigour.  The  events  which 
are  taking  place  around  indicate  the  same  characteristics  of  the 
present  as  history  does  of  the  past.  Reflecting  on  this,  and  appre- 
ciating the  innumerable  benefits  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
man,  the  conveniences  in  his  mode  of  life,  the  luxuries  which  he  is 
enabled  to  partake  of,  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which  have 
conduced  to  the  general  happiness  and  comfort  of  mankind,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  those  great  intellectual  benefits  which  we  enjoy  from 
the  free  omtpoings  of  mind,  does  it  not  appear  contradictory  to 
reason  to  think  that  beneath  all  these  blessings  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  infidelity  P  What  a  consummation  for  the  genius, 
industry,  and  thought,  which,  after  many  generations  of  weary  toil, 
that  after  many  years  of  battle  against  oppression,  with  alternate 
successes  and  reverses,  that  after  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
we  find  ourselves  combating  with  God,  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  fighting  hopelessly  a  fight  which  must 
inevitably  end  in  discomfiture  I 

Through  the  kmg  periods  of  the  primeval  and  medieval  ages 
man's  knowledge  of  the  Deity  was  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the 
religions  of  men;  geology  had  not  opened  up  her  records  of  the 
geologic  periods  j  astronomy  had  not  revealed  the  wonderful  work- 
ings of  th*  planetary  systems.  But  now  science  is  removing  all 
unnecessary  impediments,  so  that  man  is  enabled  to  recognise  the 
Almighty  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  eyes  of  others. 
He  is  considering  the  unwisenese  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  words 
of  the  American  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell : — 

"  That  with  thy  idol-volume's  covers  two, 
Would  make  a  jail  to  coop  the  living  God.*1 

Man  only  acknowledged  the  Supreme  Being  through  the  Bible  and 
the  interpretations  of  it  by  man.  His  mind  was  lost  in  the  mist  of 
prejudice,  and  bewildered  in  the  confusion  of  sects.  He  saw  through 
a  fog,  which  deceived  him,  as  it  does  the  sailor  when  making  the 
land.  The  Divine  Light  reached  him,  not  by  its  direct  influence, 
but  came  to  him  distorted  and  refracted  by  the  dogmas  of  Greeds. 
It  was  not  observed  in  its  integrity ;  it  was  only  a  reflection  of  it. 
But  now  free  thought  is  clearing  away  the  hase.    It  is  teaching 
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man  to  look  beyond  the  prejudices  of  sect    Science  is  leading 
him — 

"  Far  from  the  rich  folds  built  with  human  hands, 
The  gracious  footsteps  of  His  love  %o  trace ;" 

and  in  contemplating  the  works  of  nature,  the  soul  of  man  rises  in 
awe  and  reverence  to  its  Creator.  C.  F.  A.  8. 


DoUik». 


IS  AN  HEREDITARY  HOUSB  OF  LEGISLATURE 
DESIRABLE  P 

ATFIB1IATIVB  ARTICLE.— IT. 

The  terms  of  the  question  before  us  bind  us  to  give  particular 
consideration  to  that  quality  in  a  house  of  legislature  which  con- 
sists in  its  members  possessing  seats  and  votes  in  the  House  by 
inheritance.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  requisite  for  us  to  observe 
the  other  special  characteristics  of  our  own  House  of  Lords,  that 
being  the  House  of  Legislature  to  which  the  question  now  debated 
doubtless  has  a  particular  reference. 

One  great  advantage  of  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is, 
its  being  independent  of  all  electors  and  electoral  contests.  Its 
members  therefore  are  not  pledged  to  any  particular  line  of  voting 
as  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  often  are  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  elected,  and  who  form  their  constituents. 

An  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  a  restraint  on  the  popu- 
lar love  of  change,  and  on  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles. 
This  restraint  is  specially  valuable  at  the  present  time,  which  is 
characterized  by  great  eagerness  for  alterations  in  political  and 
social  affairs,  the  nature  and  issues  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  reflected  upon  by  those  who  advocate  them. 

If  we  can  succeed — as  we  believe  we  can — in  showing  that  our 
own  House  of  Lords  has  important  uses,  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
show  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desirable.  To  the 
fulfilment  of  this  task  we  now  proceed,  and,  in  the  first  place,  quote 
from  a  recent  number  of  a  periodical : — 

'*  The  House  of  Lords  has  a  place  in  the  constitution,  though  not  the 
most  important  place,  and  performs  duties  which  may  sometimes  be  of 
great  service  to  the  nation,  although  those  duties  are  not  of  a  character  to 
convert  Great  Britain  into  a  country  dominated  by  hereditary  legislators. 
The  Lords  subject  every  question  decided  by  the  Commons  to  review. 
They  have  absolute  power  to  throw  back  upon  the  Commons  their  decision, 
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in  order  that  it  may  receive  ampler  consideration.  When  the  nation's 
will  has  not  been  ascertained,  they  can  practically  compel  a  Government  to 
ascertain  it  by  a  general  election.  So  long  as  it  can  be  maintained,  either 
that  a  matter  has  not  been  sufficiently  argued,  or  that  the  will  of  the  con- 
stituencies has  not  been  finally  pronounced,  the  Lords  not  only  hare  a 
constitutional  right,  but  are  constitutionally  bound  to  resist  measure*. 
Their  function  is  to  preserve  us  against  the  dangers  of  precipitate  legisla- 
tion. We  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  super- 
fluous or  that  its  functions  are  imaginary.  Its  grand  duty  we  hold  to 
be  that  of  checking  any  sudden  impulse,  of  forcing  the  nation  to  make  up 
its  mind  deliberately,  of  representing  in  one  word,  the  patience  which  cha- 
racterises all  strong  men  and  all  strong  peoples.  The  general  usefulness  of 
the  peers  in  correcting  hasty  legislation,  in  initiating  measures  of  social  re- 
form, and  in  assisting  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  executive  government 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  their  action  in  private  legislation,  and  on  account 
of  their  greater  leisure  is  usually  beneficial.  Before  people  talk  of  destroy- 
ing the  House  of  Lord?,  therefore,  let  them  consider  it  what  they  want 
cannot  be  done  without  this.  The  Upper  House  could  not  be  swept  away 
without  a  complete  revolution,  for  it  would  never  be  a  party  to  its  own 
abolition,  which  must  therefore  be  accomplished  by  unconstitutional  and 
violent  means." 

In  past  times  the  barons  of  England  have  occupied  a  position 
and  fulfilled  functions  which  have  been  favourable  to  the  promotion 
and  extension  of  civil  and  religiouB  liberty,  as  Magna  Charta,  with 
its  successive  renewals  ;  the  revolution  under  Charles  I.,  and  that 
of  1688,  clearly  show.  Th -»  wealth  and  education  of  the  peers 
specially  fit  them  to  be  hereditary  legislators,  the  means  of  facili- 
tating their  qualification  for  i  he  duties  of  legislators  being  at  their 
command ;  and  the  great  stako  they  possess  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  forms  an  additional  qualification. 

By  their  position  the  hereditary  peers  of  this  realm  are  fitted  for 
attaining  in  the  diplomatic  service  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  other  states,  which  peculiarly  qualifies  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  legislative  duties  at  home,  by  giving  them  not  only 
knowledge  but  experience  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  otherwise 
be  easily  attained. 

The  political  education  which  is  obtained  by  the  heirs  of  the 
peers,  while  acting,  as  they  generally  do,  as  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  gives  them  experience  and  greatly  fits  them  for  the 
deliberative  and  legislative  duties  of  the  Upper  House.  Great  ado 
is  sometimes  made  about  the  superiority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  legislative  body,  yet  it  is  from  this  body  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is,  for  the  most  part,  from  time  to  time  recruited. 

If,  then,  the  House  of  Commons  is  adapted  in  so  superior  a  de- 
gree for  legislation,  a  portion  of  that  superiority  must  be  continually 
passing  into  the  House  of  Lords,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
tact  of  a  man's  being  the  heir  to  a  peerage  necessarily  proves  that 
he  must  be  an  incompetent  legislator. 

The  advantages  of  the  House  of  Peers  as  occupying  a  position 
between  the  Sovereign  and  the  people  cannot  be  too  highly  valued 
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or,  indeed,  be  adequately  expressed.  On  the  one  hand  the  peer- 
age constitutes  a  restraint  on  the  regal  tendency  to  tyranny  and 
oppression,  on  the  other  it  curbs  the  popular  inclination  towards 
anarchy  and  resolution.  Our  constitution  provides  for  a  due 
balance  of  power.  Should  the  Houses  of  Parliament  pass  laws 
tending  to  subvert  the  royal  power  and  prerogatives,  the  Sovereign 
can  negative  them  by  a  constitutional  veto.  At  the  same  time 
this  power  cannot  be  arbitrarily  used,  for  an  attempt  so  to  do 
would  cause  Parliament  to  exercise  its  right  of  refusing  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  carry  on  the  government.  Should  the  Sovereign 
seek  to  contract  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  people,  the  House 
of  Lords,  seeing  that  its  own  rights  would  be  thereby  endangered, 
would  unite  with  the  people  in  withstanding  the  Crown.  Should 
the  people  seek  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the 
peers  would  rally  round  the  monarch. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  suffrage  renders  an  hereditary 
House  of  Legislature  more  than  ever  desirable.  Its  existence  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  counteract  the  hasty  action  of  the 
prejudices  and,  passions  of  the  lower  orders,  and  if  it  be  maintained 
that  the  peers  also  have  their  prejudices,  it  yet  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  very  different  from,  and  in  a  great  measure  counter- 
active of,  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  classes,  and  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

Should  the  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  be  abolished  what 
could  be  substituted  for  it  P  An  elective  Upper  House  is  worth- 
less. There  is  a  natural  aristocracy  in  every  community,  and  it  is 
hereditary.  There  is  in  society  an  upper  ten  thousand,  and  their 
children  will  have  the  social  rank  and  influence  of  their  fathers. 

In  America  the  Senate  is  elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  and 
what  a  terrible  power  of  mob  rule,  and  what  outbursts  of  violence 
are  there  exhibited ! 

E.  L.  B.  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Among  any  equal  number  of  men,  where  shall  you  find  so  few  who  are 
animated  by  great  thoughts,  who  pursue  noble  achievements,  who  labour  in 
good  causes,  who  contribute  so  little  to  the  general  good  of  mankind,  as  the 
hereditary  members  of  the  legislature  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  taking  them 
all  in  all,  they  are  far  less  remarkable  for  talent,  worth,  patriotism,  genius, 
self-sacrifice  than  the  Commons,  and  (after  deducting  a  few  honourable  ex- 
ception?) do  they  not  seem  caricatures,  rather  than  representatives,  of  men 
of  high  character,  endeavour,  and  deed  ?  " 

In  reply  to  these  queries  of  E.  L.  B.,  we  would  point  him  to 
many  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  have  been  animated  by 
great  thoughts,  pursued  noble  achievements,  and  laboured  in  good 
causes,  reminding  him  that  seats  in  the  hereditary  House  of  Legis- 
lature have  been  occupied  by  a  Chatham,  a  Bacon,  a  Clyde,  a 
Brougham,  a  Macaulay,  a  Nelson,  a  Mansfield,  and  a  Wellington, 
and  that  all  these,  with  many  others,  have  owed  their  position  as 
peers  not  to  their  birth — for  none  of  them  inherited  a  peerage— but ' 
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to  their  abilities  and  achievements,  thus  clearly  showing  that  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  abilities,  worth,  genius,  and  patriotism  are  to 
be  found  in  as  large  a  measure  as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  this  point,  of  the  abilities  of  the  Lords,  we  again  quote 
a  recent  number  of  a  periodical  not  at  all  given  to  partiality  to  the 
peers. 

"  Every  person  who  is  fond  of  political  eloquence,  and  is  anxious  to  see 
the  dignity  of  Parliament  maintained,  must,  after  the  reoant  debate  in  the 
Upper  House,  have  felt  inclined  to  utter  the  no*  historical  sentiment, 
*  Thank  God  we  have  a  House  of  Lords ! '  For  real  earnestness,  for 
grandeur  of  style,  for  worthiness  of  the  occasion,  the  debate  has  never  been 
excelled ;  and  the  praise  is  heightened,  rather  than  qualified,  by  the  fact 
that  the  peers  achieved  a  double  victory.  They  have  surpassed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  grandeur  of  their  eloquence,  and  proved  to  the  nation 
that  they  legislate  without  allowing  their  private  feelings  and  interests  to 
obtain  the  upper  hand.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  it  ho  never  address 
the  House  again,  will  have  achieved  fjr  himself  the  very  highest  place  in  the 
roll  of  Parliamentary  orators.  Except  in  a  few  appropriately  solemn  sen- 
tences,  one  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  dignitary  of  the  Church. 
Bather  did  he  seem  like  one  of  the  gladiators  we  have  read  of  as  belonging 
to  the  last  century — there  were  giants  in  those  days,  whose  eloquence  we 
are  taught  to  believe  has  never  since  been  equalled.  For  a  pure  model  of 
elocution  we  need  no  longer  dive  into  the  records  of  the  last  century,  since 
we  have  it  now,  as  it  were,  in  the  flesh,  based  on  modern  aims  and  aspira- 
tions, *  decked  out  in  living  green.'  His  speech  was  one  full  of  *  thoughts 
thai  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.'  The  address  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  was  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  statesmanship  and 
the  religion  of  humanity.  If  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  speech  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  grand  specimen  of  eloquence,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  will  be  treasured  as  the  best  instance  of  political  wisdom  existing 
in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  Altogether  the  debate  was  one  for  the  coun- 
try to  be  proud  of." 

E.  L.  B.  writes  again : — 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  have  an  hereditary  house  of  engineers,  by  whom  all 
our  railway  traffic  should  be  conducted  ;  an  hereditary  house  of  navigators, 
of  bishops,  of  warriors,  of  newspaper  editors." 

Now  if  the  descendants  of  engineers,  navigators,  and  newspaper 
editors  received  an  education  to  fit  them  for  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers,  why  should  they  not  folbw  it?  We  have  shown  that 
commonly  the  heirs  of  the  peers  receive  an  education  which  fits 
them  for  a  seat  in  the  hereditary  House  of  Legislature,  and  if  the 
same  were  the  case  with  engineers  and  others,  it  would  follow  that 
an  hereditary  house  of  such  persons  would  be  as  suitable  as  indivi- 
duals scattered  amongst  a  number  of  house*.  We  believe  that  we 
hare  now  set  forth  the  advantnges  of  an  hereditary  House  of  Legis- 
lature sufficiently  to  show  that  such  a  House  is  desirable. 

S.S. 
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"The  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people/* — 
Proverb, 

Many  of  the  arguments  used  by  those  who  have  taken  the 
affirmative  side  in  this  debate  apply  more  to  the  "  second  chamber  " 
question  generally,  than  to  that  of  an  hereditary  second  chamber. 
And,  considering  the  difficulties  of  their  case,  this  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  loss  at  which  they  must  be  for  sound  arguments  naturally 
causes  them  to  resort  to  those  which  are  irrelevant.  In  debating 
this  question,  however,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  we  have  not  to 
discuss  whether  a  second  chamber  is  desirable,  but  whether  an 
hereditary  second  chamber  is  desirable. 

We  believe  that  the  proverb  we  have,  quoted  as  the  motto  of 
this  paper  should  be  a  supreme  canon  in  the  constitution  of  all 
states,  and  that  no  government  which  is  not  based  upon  it  is  just, 
nor  can  be  permanently  prosperous  and  powerful.  Hence  we 
object  to  hereditary  legislation,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  great 
principles  which  this  proverb  contains.  But  as  the  discussion  of 
these  principles  would  alone  occupy  much  space,  and  we  can  well 
afford  to  be  liberal  in  debating  this  question,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  the  use  of  minor  arguments  ;  believing  that  they  alone 
are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature 
is  not  desirable. 

M.  C.  N.  informs  us  that  "  independence  is  secured  by  an  here- 
ditary House  of  Legislature ; "  but  although  we  do  not  deny  that, 
according  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  such  is  the  case,  we 
believe  that  practically  the  House  of  Lords  no  longer  possesses 
this  independence.  Our  Upper  House  is  far  from  being  independent 
now.  The  Lords  may  delay,  but  the  time  has  for  ever  gone  by  when 
they  can  prevent  any  measure  from  becoming  law  which  the  people 
have  determined  upon.  The  Lords  dare  not  absolutely  refuse  to  pass 
a  bill  sent  up  to  them  by  the  House  of  Commons,  backed  by  large 
majorities,  and  hence  they  are  not  really  independent,  but  are 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  wishes  as  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mons. Jt  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  independent 
when  history  affords  us  so  many  examples  of  their  passing  laws 
which  they  believed  to  be  bad.  and  even  opposed  to  their  own 
interests.  The  emancipation  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1833,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  are  plenteous  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  no  longer  independent ;  that  when  the  people  determine 
on  a  certain  measure  the  Lords  must  pass  it,  however  dangerous, 
objectionable,  or  revolutionary  they  may  consider  it,  or  it  may  seem 
to  be.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature 
does  seeure  that  independence  whioh  M.  C.  N.  considers  such 
an  advantage,  the  question  then  arises — Is  such  independence 
desirable  P  We  think  not.  For  whilst  we  do  not  contend  that 
our  legislators  should  be  mere  delegates,  voting  machines,  who  do 
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as  they  are  bid,  like  the  members  of  the  States-General  of  the 
Dutch  United  Provinces,  we  do  think  that  legislators  ought  to  be 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  consider  and  respect  the  wants 
of  those  for  whom  they  legislate. 

Perfect  independence  is  too  great  a  power  to  be  entrusted  to 
any  body  of  law-makers,  for  it  tends  to  make  them  a  selfish  class 
of  legislators.  Self-interest  is  a  most  powerful  mover  of  mankind. 
And  if  our  law-makers  were  so  independent  as  not  to  be  compelled 
to  comply  with  the  desires  and  requirements  of  the  nation  at  large, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  enactments  would  only  tend  to 
promote  their  own  individual  interests,  and  not  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  generally.  Hence  we  believe  that  independence 
amongst  legislators  is  undesirable,  and  that  for  the  national  welfare, 
to  prevent  selfish  class  legislation,  the  law-makers  ought,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  be  subject  to  those  who  have  to  obey  the  laws. 
History  too  supports  us  in  this  belief,  and,  if  space  permitted,  we 
might  udduce  many  instances  of  the  evils  resulting  from  legislators 
being  too  independent,  and  might  prove  by  abundant  examples 
that  legislation  is  always  the  most  just  and  wise  when  the  law- 
makers are  not  independent  of  those  who  have  to  submit  to  the  laws. 

Although  our  hereditary  legislators  are  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  they  do,  however,  possess  a  certain  small 
amount  of  independence  which  is  far  from  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
For  it  results  in  a  dull,  languid  attention  to  public  affairs,  strongly 
contrasting  with  that  vigorous  political  life  displayed  by  the  House 
of  Commons ;  that  House  which  does  not  possess  even  the  small 
amount  of  independence  which  the  Lords  enjoy.  Let  those  who 
support  the  affirmative  in  this  debate  ask  themselves  which  displays 
the  larger  and  more  regular  attendance  of  members,  the  more 
prompt  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  the  greater  desire  to  reform 
rather  than  retaiu  abuses— the  Lords  or  the  Commons  P  We  feel 
confident  that  the  answer  to  this  question  alone  proves  that  even 
the  little  independence  possessed  by  the  Lords  is  far  from  being  of 
advantage  to  the  nation ;  and  that  if  they  had  still  more  independ- 
ence (as  much  as  the  theory  of  our  constitution  and  M.  C.  N. 
assign  to  them)  the  evil  would  be  proportionately  greater. 

The  great  argument  used  by  the  supporters  of  an  hereditary 
House  of  Legislature  is  that  it  is  a  check:  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But,  a*  we  hare  already  shown,  there  never  has  been  a  great 
measure  in  modern  times,  however  radical  in  its  character,  sent  up 
to  them  by  the  Commons,  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been 
obliged  to  pass.  How  then  can  the  Lords  be  said  to  be  that "  stable 
and  resisting  power  "  which  Ph.  M.  mentions  P  Perhaps  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  useful  to  retard,  although  it 
does  not  actually  prevent,  a  measure  from  becoming  law.  But, 
apart  from  the  moral  right  of  any  governing  body  thus  to  disregard 
the  « ishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  governed,  we  do 
not  think  that  this  delaying  power,  which  the  Lords  possess,  and 
sometimes  exercise,  is  beneficial  in  its  operation.    It  invariably 
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causes  intense  political  excitement,  great  commercial  depression, 
fearful  riots,  and  many  other  evils,  besides  exposing  the  Lords 
themselves  to  contempt  and  ridicule  when  they  do  yield,  and  thus 
prove  their  weakness  when  opposed  to  the  people ;  but  we  are  un- 
aware of  any  good  effect  which  results  from  the  exercise  by  the 
Upper  House  of  this  power  to  retard  the  progress  of  popular 
measures. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  almost  all  of  those  great 
measures  which  have  become  law  against  tho  wish,  and  notwith- 
standing the  opposition,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  have  proved 
eminently  wise  and  successful,  although  their  lordships  prophesied 
that  much  evil  would  result  from  them,  showing  that  our  hereditary 
Legislature,  the  "  highly  cultured  class,"  as  Ph.  M.  terms  it,  with 
all  its  wisdom,  does  not  possess  that  foresight  and  political  skill 
which  the  Commons  ever  evinces. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  reason  ever  given  for  an  here- 
ditary Souse  of  Legislature  is  one  contained  in  the  article  of  Ph. 
M.  That  gentleman  says, "  It "  (».  e.  an  hereditary  House  of  Legis- 
lature) "  has  the  same  effect  on  the  breed  of  men  as  the  prizes  at 
agricultural  and  horticultural  shows  have  on  cattle  and  flowers." 
Nothing  more  conclusively  proves  the  weakness  of  the  affirmative 
cause  than  the  introduction  of  such  an  argument  as  this,  if  argu- 
ment it  can  be  called.  They  must  indeed  be  at  a  great  loss  for 
arguments  who  have  to  support  that  august  hereditary  body  which 
meets  at  Westminster  by  an  argument  based  on  an  assembly  of 
another  character  held  at  Islington.  Even  if  we  admit  the  validity 
of  this  argument,  and  that  the  "  breed  of  men"  is  improved  by  the 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  have  to  submit  to  all  the  evils 
and  inconveniences  caused  by  hereditary  legislation  is  almost  too 
muoh  to  pay  for  even  so  important  an  advantage. 

Ph.  M.  informs  us  that  "it"  (the  peerage)  "  consists  of  picked 
men."  "  The  men  of  a  picked  race  are  in  general  distinguished  from 
others  by  rare  gifts,  and  these  gifts  are  absolutely  entailed  by 
nature  on  their  descendants,  unless  they  wilfully  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  nature  for  their  transmission."  This  assertion  is  not, 
however,  supported  by  facts,  and  we  doubt  if  a  single  instance  can 
be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords  where  those  gifts  which  Ph.  Af. 
says  are  "  absolutely  entailed  "  have  descended  to  the  eldest  son. 
JHow  is  it,  if  mentalgifts  are  so  entailed,  that  we  have  so  few  really 
great  men  in  the  House  of  Lords  P  Every  Premier  sends  some 
few  men  of  talent  to  the  Upper  House,  but  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  entail  of  mental  gifts,  the  number  of  those  distinguished  for 
statesmanship,  eloquence,  or  power  of  thought,  does  not  permanently 
increase.  In  fact,  this  entail  of  gifts  only  exists  in  the  imagination 
of  those  who  support  hereditary  legislation.  Heal  genius  does  not 
descend  in  certain  families.  God  has  never  ordained  that  mental 
gifts  should  be  subject  to  any  human  laws  of  descent.  The  son  of 
a  peasant  is  as  likely  to  possess  natural  gifts  as  the  son  of  a  peer. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  if  mental  gifts  did  descend,  ad  Ph.  M. 
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would  have  ub  believe,  instead  of  the  House  of  Lords  containing, 
as  it  now  does,  but  a  few  orators,  statesmen,  and  great  thinkers, 
we  should  hare  a  House  abounding  in  men  possessing  these  qua- 
lities. Genius  and  talent  would  then  be  as  common  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  dulness  and  obstinacy  now  are.  To  us  the  principle  of 
hereditary  legislation  seems  absurd ;  for,  as  O'Connell  so  plainly 
put  it,— we  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  have  good  hereditary 
tailors,  as  to  expect  a  man  to  be  a  good  legislator  because  his  father 
was. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  our  Upper  House  are  simply 
rich  landowners.  Their  purses  and  their  acres  are  all  but  their 
only  qualification  for  ruling  over  the  people.  Brought  up  with  all 
the  ridiculous  pride  of  birtn  and  rank,  and  imbibing  all  the  senti- 
ments and  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy,  taught  to  regard  themselves 
as  almost  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  vastly  inferior  in  every  respect,  having  no  sympathy,  no 
fellow-feeling,  with  the  nation  at  large,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
ever  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  popular  progress  and  general 
education.  The  peers  have  ever  been  ready  to  enact  any  law, 
however  unjust,  to  increase  their  own  wealth  or  power,  but  have 
always  opposed  such  great  measures  as  are  calculated  to  benefit 
the  people  generally.  Take  the  case  of  the  corn  laws  for  an  ex- 
ample. In  1804  the  Lords  readily  enacted  that  cruel  law,  to  increase 
the  price  of  corn  and  thus  enrich  themselves,  which  caused  so  much 
distress  and  misery  in  this  country.  But  when  afterwards  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  this  law,  because  it  was  found  to  be  injurious  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  the  Peers  refused  to  listen  to  the  cry  for 
oheap  bread,  and  were  as  active  in  their  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  law  as  they  had  previously  been  m  its  enactment.  And  so 
it  has  been  with  many  other  great  reforms ;  the  Lords  have  opposed 
them  as  long  as  tbey  dared,  they  have  delayed  them  until  riot,  and 
almost  revolution,  have  made  further  delay  dangerous  to  their  own 
safety.  Never  have  they  gladly  and  gracefully  passed  a  popular 
measure,  never  have  they  paid  the  slightest  regard  to  the  popular 
wish,  until  they  feared  the  popular  indignation.  Even  education 
has  been  retarded  by  their  opposition.  And  what  is  the  reason  for 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  hereditary  legislators  P  Simply 
this,  their  interests  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  people. 
Kay,  more,  the  interests  of  the  one  are  directly  opposed  to  those 
of  the  other.  The  Peers  know  that  the  stronger  the  people  become, 
the  less  influence  they  possess ;  that  all  the  power  gained  by  the 
former  is  lost  by  the  latter.  Hence,  whilst  ready  enough  to  enact 
any  measure,  however  unjust,  to  promote  their  own  interests,  they 
oppose  all  reform  likely  to  increase  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
people ;  and  they  retard  educational  measures  because  they  see  that 
where  education  spreads  amongst  the  masses,  Radicalism  soon  fol- 
lows. 

It  is  high  time  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  abolished.  The 
interests  of  rulers  and  people  should  always  be  identical.    When 
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they  are  not,  good  legislation  is  much  retarded  and  often  prevented. 
In  the  present  day,  when  the  struggle  for  superiority  amongst  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  is  so  general  and  so  severe,  when 
numerous  social  reforms  are  so  greatly  needed,  England  cannot 
afford  time  for  the  delays  caused  by  a  body  of  legislators  whose 
self-interests  lead  them  to  oppose  measures  which  are  urgently 
required,  and  which  the  people  desire.  She  must  not  submit  to  the 
constant  and  useless  checks  to  her  national  progress  and  prosperity 
which  our  hereditary  legislators  impose.  John  Bright  has  truly 
said,*  "A  house  of  hereditary  legislation  cannot  be  a  permanent  in- 
stitution in  a  free  country."  Our  ancestors  declared  it  to  be 
"  dangerous  and  unnecessary."  And  England,  if  she  desires  to 
maintain  her  position  amongst  surrounding  countries,  to  increase 
in  power  and  prosperity,  must  abolish  hereditary  legislation,  as 
she  has  other  relics  of  feudalism,  and  rule  herself  solely  by  the 
principle  contained  in  the  proverb  we  have  quoted  above, — prin- 
ciples of  justice,  reason,  and  good  policy,  principles  which  have 
made  many  other  countries  prosperous,  and  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  truly  free  and  wise  governments.  Gboboius. 

Southey  abd  Chablbs  Dicxbks.— Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  has  preserved 
in  his  diary  some  playful  lines  by  Southey,  but  he  has  not  given  them 
accurately,  nor  has  his  editor  added  a  circumstance  which  would  not  have 
diminished  their  interest.  They  were  written  in  the  album  of  Mrs, 
8.  0.  Hall,  and  the  opposite  page  contained  the  autographs  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Daniel  O'Connell,  a  circumstance  which  suggested  what 
the  Laureate  wrote : — 

"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 
But  vide  the  opposite  page ; 
And  thence  you  may  gather  I'm  not  of  a  feather 
With  some  of  the  birds  in  this  cage. 

Robert  Southbt,  22nd  October,  1836." 
Some  years  afterwards,  Charles  Dickens,  good-humouredly  referring  to 
Southey's  change  of  opinion,  wrote  in  the  album,  immediately  under 
Southey' s  lines,  the  following  :— 

"  Now  if  I  don't  make 
The  eompletest  mistake 
That  ever  put  man  in  a  rage, 
This  bird  of  two  weathers 
Has  moulted  his  feathers, 
And  left  them  in  some  other  cage. — Boz." 
When  these  last  lines  first  appeared  in  the  Art  Journal,  a  friend  of 
Southey's,  "  good-humouredly  referring "  to  the  change  of  style  between 
"Pickwick"  and  "The  Mutual  Friend,"  wrote  in  the  margin  of  the 
periodical, — 

"  Put  his  first  work  and  last  work  together, 
And  learn  from  the  groans  of  all  men, 
That  if  he's  not  altered  his  feather, 
He's  certainly  altered  his  pen." 


*  Manchester,  10th  December,  1858, 
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SOLITUDE  AND  SOCIETY. 

11  **  O  sacred  solitude !  divine  retreat-, 

Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  great ! 

By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  shade, 

We  dtmrt  tar  Wisdom,  that  celestial  inaid.'WYowWk. 

"  Hail,  social  life  t  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 
Again  I  come,  to  pay  the  common  stock 
My  share  of  sendee,  and,  in  glad  return, 
To  taste  thy  comforts,  thy  protected  joy».H— Thomsox. 

Max  is  b  social  being.  All  his  faculties  and  powers  are  filled  for 
'contact  with  his  fellows ;  and  it  is  only  when  so  brought  into  con- 
tact that  they  attain  their  highest  perfection.  But  it  would  aever 
do  if  he  were  to  live  constantly  in  society ;  if  he  were  continually 
moving  about,  and  associating  with  his  fellow  men,  and  never 
knowing  what  retirement  is.  For  in  such  a  case  bis  would  be 
only  a  butterfly  sort  of  existence,  a  kind  of  intellectual  dissipation. 
There  are  some  plants  which  depend  upon  the  tunshiao  for  their 
existence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  soma  which  can  flourish 
only  in  the  shade,  and  which  would  soon  droop  and  wither  if 
transplanted  into  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  And  as  it  is  in  the 
natural  world,  so  is  it  in  the  mental.  There  are  some  powers  of 
the  mind  which  require  the  sunny  influences  of  society  for  their 
preservation  and  growth,  and  others  which  can  be  fostered  and 
strengthened  only  in  retirement.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  ministers 
or  literary  men,  and  all  those  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brains ; 
for  to  them  lengthened  solitary  study  is  indispensable.  But  we 
refer  to  that  occasional  solitude  or  retirement  which  every  human 
being  requires  for  his  or  her  mental  growth.  The  mind  has  the 
faculty  of  receiving  impressions  from  the  world  without;  but  if 
these  impressions  were  to  be  incessantly  poured  in  upon  it,  they 
would  become  confused  and  indistinct,  and  it  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  assimilating  them  to  itself.  The  mind  must  have  time  to 
think,  to  try  these  impressions,  and  to  store  up  its  thoughts  and 
recollections  in  the  chamber  of  the  memory ;  and  it  can  only  hare 
the  opportunity  of  doing  this  in  occasional  solitude.  Both  solitude 
and  society  in  their  due  proportion  are  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  Either  or  these  by  itself,  or  in  excess,  has  an  inju- 
rious influence ;  and,  as  we  find  in  the  material  world  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness  are  necessary,  so  are  both 
solitude  and  society  needful  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect  character. 
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At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  each  may  vary  greatly.  The 
effect  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  has  upon  the  mind  depends 
entirely  upon  each  man's  constitution.  His  mind  may  have  an 
affinity  to  this  one  or  that  one ;  and  it  is  only  by  following  this 
natural  predilection  that  each  one  knows  what  is  best  for  himself. 
Hence  both  solitude  and  society  may  be  spoken  of  as  relative 
terms.  One  man  may  feel  himself  as  much  in  solitude  in  the  heart 
of  a  crowded  city  as  if  he  were  alone  on  a  desert  waste ;  having 
no  fellowship  with  those  around  him  in  their  thoughts,  and  no 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  pursuits.  Another  may  be  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  voice,  and  yet  feel  no  lack  of  society ;  for  he 
can  hold  loving  converse  with  Nature  at  her  inmost  shrine.  He  feels 
that  the  plants,  the  trees,  and  the  rocks  that  meet  his  eye  speak  to 
him  with  ten  thousand  tongues  more  eloquent  than  humankind; 
and  that  the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  waves  on  the  ocean  shore,  whisper  the  sweetest  music  to  his 
soul. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  effects  of  solitude  and  society  upon 
different  men  vary  according  to  their  dispositions  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  said  that  solitude  forms  a  contemplative  character, 
while  society  nurtures  an  active  one. 

The  old  philosopher's  injunction,  ''Man,  know  thyself,"  can  be 
carried  out  only  in  retirement.  It  is  only  there  a  man  can  hold 
communion  with  himself;  there  he  will  look  into  the  depths  of 
•assing  affairs,  there  he  will  call  a  halt  in  the  onward  march  of  his 
ife ;  and  away  from  the  excitements  of  society  and  the  ceaseless 
cares  of  business,  he  will  nerve  himself  to  future  achievements, 
and  fit  himself  better  for  carrying  on  his  work.  In  Bolitude,  by 
means  of  books,  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  learn  the  great  truths  which  past  history  unfolds  to  his 
view ;  and  in  the  very  act  of  grappling  with  the  philosophies  pro- 
pounded by  the  sages  of  antiquity,  his  own  mind  will  become 
stronger  and  clearer,  and  he  will  be  better  prepared  to  become  a 
successful  warrior  in  the  great  battle  of  life.    As  Milton  says, — 

"Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  for  sweet  retired  solitude, 
Where  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings." 

The  thought  of  solitude  thus  becomes  very  pleasant.  When  the  - 
mind  is  jaded  and  harassed  with  cares  and  disappointments,  it 
naturally  has  a  desire  to  shrink  back  within  itself,  and  to  rid  itself 
once  for  all  of  these  cares  and  annoyances.  Then  it  seems,  indeed, 
an  enviable  life  to  retire  into  some  vast  solitude,  and  alone  with 
nature,  and  alone  with  one's  own  spirit,  to  spend  the  time  in  medi- 
tation and  peace.  But  solitude  is  pleasant  for  its  own  sake,  for 
only  there  can  the  pleasures  of  thought  be  enjoyed,  and  the 
triumphs  of  intellect  achieved.  In  the  midst  of  society  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  pursue  anything  like  continuity  of  thought.    Distrac* 
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tioos  of  en*  kind  or  another  constantly  oectrr,  and  the  rotary  oi 
society  is  compelled  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  affairs  without 
ever  searching  into  the  depths  of  thought.  The  solitaire,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  nothing  to  disturb  him ;  and  he  is  drawn,  as  it 
were,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  into  the  regions  of  thought,  and 
iovited  to  ruminate  on  the  great  problems  of  hiB  being.  He  finds 
himself  standing  faoe  to  face  with  Nature,  and  on  the  threshold  of 
her  secrets ;  but  the  farther  he  advances,  the  more  she  eludes  his 
grasp.  He  gazes  with  wonder  on  the  eternal  hills  and  their  snow- 
clad  summits,  and  feels  that  Nature  has  mysteries  which  his  intel- 
lect altogether  fails  to  reach.  He  standi  on  the  banks  of  a  beau- 
teous lake,  and  as  he  looks  upon  its  placid  bosom  he  finds  the  same 
truth  mirrored  there,  and  confesses  to  himself  that  she  has  depths 
where  his  mind  is  altogether  lost  in  their  profundity.  He  sees 
life  in  its  various  forms  all  around  him.  There  it  is  in  his  own  body, 
in  the  vital  fluid  oouroing  through  his  veins,  and  causing  the  pulsa- 
tions of  hia  heart.  The  eagle,  searing  amid  the  loftiest  clouds,  has 
it  too ;  so  also  the  nightingale  that  charms  him  with  her  song,  and 
the  tiny  iuaect  that  begins  and  ends  its  little  span  within  an  hour. 
There  also  is  life  in  yon  mighty  oak  that  has  braved  the  stormy 
blasts  of  centuries,  and  which,  by  its  gnarled  trunk  and  sturdy 
limbs,  promises  to  withstand  them  for  centuries  more.  It  is  there 
in  the  floweret  that  blooms  and  withers  at  the  road-side,  and  in 
every  blade  in  all  that  grassy  carpet  that  clothes  the  ground  on 
which  he  treads.  And  he  asks  himself  the  question,  What  is  life? 
Where  is  it  P  Whence  comes  it  P  Whither  does  it  fly  P  He  wishes 
to  look  into  the  recesses  of  his  own  miud,  and  to  explore  the  laby- 
rinths of  hia  memory.  He  desires  to  probe  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
and  to  peer  through  the  cloud  that  obscures  his  future  destiny. 
He  finds  revolutions  and  changes  going  on  among  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  dynasties  are  overthrown ;  crowns  and  sceptres  lie 
trampled  in  the  dust.  He  would  know  the  reason  of  these.  He 
looks  over  ail  the  phases  of  human  life,  and  there  are  none  of  which 
he  does  not  wish  to  know  something  more. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  surging  through  his  mind,  how  can 
the  lover  of  solitude  avoid  acquiring  the  habit  of  contemplation? 
He  meditates,  and  meditates,  until  he  loves  meditation  for  its  own 
sake.  He  becomes  the  more  averse  to  tread  the  busy  haunts  of 
men.  He  loves  the  more  to  sit  among  his  books,  or  wander  by 
the  river-side  and  by  the  ruined  walls  of  some  old  abbey  or  castle, 
and  there  muse  upon  his  favourite  topic ;  or,  if  he  be  a  poet,  he 
will  revel  in  that  ideal  world  which  his  imagination  has  summoned, 
into  being.  He  feels  some  great  truth  welling  up  within  him,  or 
some  great  discovery  dawning  upon  his  mind.  That  truth  must 
be  fully  thought  out  and  enunciated,  and  that  discovery  perfected ; 
and  these  can  only  be  done  in  solitude.  Then  he  emerges  from 
his  retirement  for  a  season,  and  enriches  the  world  with  the  pro- 
duct of  his  thought ;  and  returns  to  it  again  with  greater  rest  than 
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before,  feeling  tbat  he  has  now  become  10  wedded  to  contemplation 
that  he  is  happy  nowhere  but  in  solitude. 

Great,  however,  as  are  the  advantages  of  solitude,  it  would  neve* 
do  if  all  men  were  to  give  themselves  to  it.  The  mechanism  of  the 
world  would  be  dislocated,  and  its  whole  work  would  come  to  a 
standstill.  The  world  has  been  fitly  compared  to  a  workshop,  in 
which  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  m  the  various  branches  of  in* 
d  us  try,  all  tending  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  adding  to  theit 
common  possessions.  It  must  necessarily  be  so.  While  there  are 
many  thinkers  there  must  also  be  many  workers  ;  and  while  there 
are  many  who  love  to  meditate  in  solitude,  there  are  still  more 
who  rejoice  in  society,  and  who  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  its  active 
workers.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  man  that  individual  minds  differ 
from  one  another.  As  there  is  no  uniformity  in  nature,  so  there  is 
none  among  the  minds  of  men.  If  no  two  leaves  are  exactly  alike, 
and  if  "  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,"  how  can  it 
be  expected  that  the  human  mind — that  wondrous,  powerful,  but 
invisible  thing— should  be  cast  in  the  same  unchanging  mouldL 
The  natural  aptitude  of  some  men  is  towards  solitude,  and  that  6r 
others  towards  society ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  reciprocal  effect 
which  these  two  have  upon  the  mind  is  entirely  different.  The 
tendency  of  solitude  is  towards  contemplation,  but  the  tendency  of 
society  is  towards  action. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  this.  The  mind  is 
so  constituted  that  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  external  impres- 
sions. Indeed,  the  very  slightest  thing  affects  it.  Like  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  strings  of  a  harp,  and  gently  coaxing  out 
melodious  murmurs,  a  little  incident  is  enough  to  make  the  mind 
vibrate  with  pleasure  or  quiver  with  pain.  How  often  does  some 
trifling  annoyance  which  a  man  meets  with  in  the  morning,  keep 
him  irritable  and  restless  all  forenoon !  and  how  easily  does  a  kind 
salutation,  or  a  little  joke,  keep  one  in  the  best  of  spirits  for  hours 
afterwards !  A  man,  therefore,  in  entering  into  society,  brings 
this  impressibility  within  the  range  of  almost  countless  influences. 
Mind  acts  upon  mind,  and  heart  upon  heart.  The  great  tide  of 
human  life  rolling  on  around  him  carries  him  alongj  with  it,  and  he 
soon  learns  to  act  and  think  with  those  around  him,  whether  he 
will  or  no.  The  great  characteristic  of  society  is  undoubtedly 
action.  Every  one  seems  to  have  business  to  do,  and  is  intent 
upon  the  doing  of  it.  Each  man  has  some  dbject  in  life,  some  goal 
to  reach,  or  some  desire  to  accomplish ;  and  he  is  constantly  work- 
ing towards  its  realization.  Any  man  who  enters  society  throws 
himself  into  this  scene  of  action,  and  becomes  active  too. 

The  causes  which  produce  this  action  in  society  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads, — first,  the  desir9  to  influence  others ;  and  second, 
the  power  of  sympathy.  The  desire  of  influencing  others  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  minds.  Each  man  naturally  thinks  his  own  mode  of 
action  or  manner  of  thinking  the  beat,  and  would  like  others  to 
foIV.rv  him;  and  when  he  himself  follows  some  great  model,  he 
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desire*  to  imbue  others  with  a  like  impulse.  All  books  are  written 
with  the  purpose  of  influencing  a  community ;  some  to  instruct, 
and  others  osuy  to  amuse  their  readers ;  but  the  most  of  them  are 
written  to  draw  the  minds  of  men  into  a  particular  mode  of 
thought,  or  towards  a  special  plan  of  action.  Cobden  and  Bright 
•tarred  up  the  British  nation  to  demand  free  trade  and  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  &  for  they  themselves  felt  the  necessity  of  these 
changes.  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  that  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Chuvoh  was  imperatively  required.  He  asked  the  nation  to 
sanction  the  measure,  and  Parliament  to  carry  it  out ;  and,  by 
the  resistless  charm  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  convincing  logic 
of  his  argument,  he  won  over  a  large  majority  to  his  side.  But 
it  is  not  by  living  in  solitude  that  such  men  as  these  fit  themselves 
for  their  work.  They  mingle  freely  in  society,  and  it  exerts  a 
reflex  influence  on.  their  minds.  The  fires  of  genius  are  fanned 
into  a  flame  by  contact  with  other  minds,  even  although  these 
are  inferior.  ]Jy  the  influence  of  active  Society  around,  such  minds 
are  roused  up  into  irrepressible  action,  and  carry  other  men  along 
with  them  in  an  irresistible  stream.  -  * 

The  scientific  man  makes  a  new  discovery,  and  he  persuades  the 
world  to  recognise  it.  He  invents  a  new  machine,  and  indudes  the 
world  to  use  it.  The  clergyman  preaches  righteousness,  and  per- 
suajks  to  holy  thoughts  and  deeds.  All  these  men  have  their 
minds  expanded  by  society.  They  are  excited  to  action  them- 
eeive*,«uid  (hey  persuade  others  to  act  with  them.  It  is  different, 
however,  with  men  who  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  study*  and 
who  seldom  cross  the  threshold  of  their  libraries.  They  are 
singularly  unfit  for  business,  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  fraudu- 
lent, and  absent-minded  and  unsocial  in  company.  An  English 
minister  was  described  by  his  biographer  as  one  who  seemed 
to  spend  the  whole  week  in  the  heavenly  world,  in  the  conspawy  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  who  came  back  to  the  earth  on  the  Sabbaths 
to  tall  men  what  he  had  seen  and  learned,  returning  thither  again 
till  another  Sabbath  day  came  round.  Whatever  else  might  be 
said  of  such  preaching,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  However  beautifully  he  may  have  discoursed  on  a 
future  life,  his  hearers  would  learn  little  to  assist  them  in  their 
daily  contact  with  the  world;  for  he  himself  would  belong  to 
the  contemplative  order  of  minds,  not  the  active,  and  would  be 
deficient  in  the  power  of  persuading  to  action. 

This  tendency  towards  action  in  society  is  further  caused  by  the 
power  of  sympathy.  While  men  are  naturally  anxious  to  influence 
others,  the  human  mind  is  conscious  of  a  desire  to  imitate  great  and 
noble  minds,  from  sympathy  with  them. 

"  'Tis  well  for  us  to  imitate 
The  virtues  of  the  wise  and  great" 

When  we  read  of  the  great  events  in  history,  of  the  noble  deeds 
achieved  by  our  ancestors,  and  the  great  work  performed  by  the 
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world's  heroes,  we  are  thrilled  with  excitement,  and  burn  with  a 
contagious  desire  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  What  was  the  origin 
of -that  Crusades  but  sympathy  with  the  Christian  pilgrims,  who 
wore  refused  admission  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  arid  toe  Holy  Land, 
and  the  desire  to  free  the  laud  from  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens? 
How  did  Peter  the  Hermit  rouse  Western  Christendom  to  auoh  a 
jjifcch  of  enthusiasm  but  by  the  power  of  sympathy  ?  How  did  he 
Jill  the  breasts  of  so  many  thousands  with  chivalrous  emotions, 
gather  such  extraordinary  numbers  round  his  standard,  and  excite 
them  with  such  an  unquenchable  desire  to  give  even  their  lives  to 
the  cause  he  advocated,  but  by  rousing  their  sympathies,  and 
appealing  to  their  valour,  their  indignation,  their  compassion,  their 
common  Christianity  P  Every  one  knows  the  sympathetic  influ- 
ences of  mirth  and  sorrow,  earjiestueag  and  indifference,  hope  and 
fear.  We  8 how  our  sympathy  \n  the  books  vre  read,  in  the  meads 
with  whom  we  associate,  and  in  our  instinctive  attachment  to  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true.  It  is  a^h  also  in  the  electric 
thrill  which  &  great  orator  communicatee  to  his  audience.  Cold  must 
be  the  heart  of  the  man  who  can  listen  to  his  eloquent  appeals,  and 
.mark the  earnestness  welling  out  In  his  features,  tones,  and  ges- 
tures, and  who  yet  can  find  no  response  to  it  within  himself,  but 
In  WW  away  uucotu-erticd  and  unmoved.  This  sympathetic  impulse 
*att'bee*ertedonly  in  society.  Man  receives  these  i mpulses  every- 
where, and  always;  but  where  they  come  from,  or  how  they  origi- 
nate, he  cannot  LelL  Society  is  moving,  and  ever  progressing 
onwards ;  and  he  who  lives  within  It  cannot  help  sympathising  with 
those  around  him,  and  acting  along  with  them. 

If  we  were  asked  to  quote  two  men  who  might  represent  solitude 
and  aosiety,  and  Tvhoso  works  might  also  illustrate  their  effects,  we 
could  not  do  better  than  mention  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  The 
former  deals  with  fancies,  the  latter  with  facts,  The  one  speaks  to 
us  of  things  as  they  might  be,  the  other  of  things'  as  they  are. 
The  one  thinks  and  moves  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  own  creation; 
the  other  carries  us  about  from  scene  to  scene  in  the  aotual  world, 
*&d  forms  his  pictures  of  the  daily  JiVel  of  living  men.    True,  the 

Soot  has  alsu  these  facta  and  actual  occurrences  lying  ready  to  his 
and,  and  he  uses  them  also ;  but  he  employs  them  onry  as  the 
substratum  of  his  though tsT  lie  passes  them  through  the  crueible 
of  his  imagination,  and,  with  the  magic  wand  of  a  wizard,  he  trans- 
forms them  into  an  altogether  new  creation.  The  novelist  also 
sometimes  invents  incidents  :  but  he  takes  care  to  invent  only  what 
might  have  happened,  for  he  knows  that  "truth  is  Stranger  than 
fiction."  Our  best  novels  are  made  up  of  scenes  that  have  actually 
occurred,  and  are  dra«'u  from  the  records  of  real  lives,  only  modi- 
fied in  form,  or  brought  into  new  connections.  As  we  have  already 
attempted  to  show,  the  great  effect  which  solitude  has  upon  the 
mind  is  inducing  habits  orcontemplation,  5ow  this  habit  of  con- 
templation or  cogitation  is  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a  poet. 
Without  it  he  is  like  a  Samson  shorn  of  his  strength,  or  an  Apollo 
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diverted  of  his  beauty.  He  dee  ceo  d  8  from  his  lofty  standpoint  if 
he  lays  it  aside,  tears  the  laurel  from  his  brow,  and  becomes  like 
other  men.  He  cannot  assume  his  singing  robes  amid  the  active 
energies  of  society,  or  in  the  busy  hives  of  industry,  for  these  robes 
are  of  too  delicate  a  texture  to  bear  contact  with  the  multitude,  or 
endure  the  winds  and  storms  that  ever  and  anon  ruffle  the  surface 
of  society.  We  may  perhaps  be  reminded  here  of  Crabbe  and  some 
other  poets,  who  mingled  freely  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and 
who  described  the  activities  of  life  as  novelists  do.  But  such  men 
axe  not  poets  in  the  high  sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood, 
and  they  only  employ  verse  as  a  more  artistic  method  of  relating 
their  stories.  We  speak  of  men  falling  into  a  brown  study,  or 
indulging  in  day-dreams;  and,  for  the  time  being,  they  are  in  soli- 
tude, wherever  they  are.  The  poet,  too,  has  these  reveries,  and  he 
shows  his  power  by  grasping  them  ere  they  vanish  away,  giving 
them  a  visible  embodiment,  and  making  them  "  things  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  for  ever."  In  the  same  way,  as  society  trains  to  activity, 
so  the  novelist  must  have  this  quality,  or  he  will  fall  far  short  of 
success.  He  must  walk  through  the  world  ever  on  the  alert  to 
seize  what  may  feed  his  energies,  or  supply  him  with  materials  for 
his  work.  He  must  study  men  and  things.  He  might  retios  into 
solitude,  and  "  evolve  out  of  his  inner  consciousness "  a  book 
which  might  be  interesting  as  a  psychological  study,  but  which 
would  not  be  what  we  expect  in  a  novel.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  the  villages  of  the  country, 
and  the  better  he  is  able  to  give  us  photographs  of  active  life  tue 
greater  will  be  his  success. 

If  we  were  further  asked  to  name  two  men  as  representatives, 
and  whose  works  should  illustrate  these  principles,  perhaps  none 
better  could  be  named  than  Wordsworth  and  Dickens.  Words- 
worth was  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  nature.  He  loved  solitude ; 
he  loved  meditation ;  his  tines t  descriptions  are  of  nature  in  solitary 
grandeur;  and  his  meditations  are  seen  in  the  philosophic  tone 
which  pervades  everything  he  wrote.  He,  indeed,  sings  of  common 
life,  and  introduces  simple,  every-day  incidents  into  his  poems ;  but 
they  are  all  in  settings  of  his  own  idealism,  and  bear  marks  of  his 
meditative  nature.  His  pedlars  and  waggoners  are  not  men  of  real 
life,  but  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  in  disguise.  He  was 
ever  in  sight  of  the  unchanging  hills,  and  he  was  a  constant  wor- 
shipper of  Nature  in  her  solemn  temple.  The  silence  around  him 
seems  to  have  moulded  his  character,  and  he  spent  his  life  in  quiet 
contemplation. 

But  not  so  with  Dickens.  He  is  a  man  of  action.  He  has  seen 
life  ia  all  its  aspects,  and  studied  character  in  all  its  varieties.  He 
is  equally  at  home  in  describing  noblemen  and  tramps,  merchants 
and  shopmen,  millionaires  and  beggars,  honest  men  and  thieves. 
He  has  seen  life  at  theatres  and  railway  stations,  on  the  race  course 
and  amid  contested  elections.  He  takes  his  readers  to  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  through  the  shady  lanes  and  green 
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Held*  of  the  country.  He  can  do  all  this  because  he  lives  in  society' 
and  knows  it  thoroughly,  and  because  it  has  trained  him  to  active 
life. 

Our  greatest  living  poet,  Tennyson,  may  also  be  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  one  whose  character  has  thus  been  influenced  by  soli- 
tude. He  lives  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  great  retirement,  and  takes 
bo  part  in  public  life.  He  publishes  seldom,  but  his  thoughts  are 
expressed  in  language  of  the  rarest  beauty.  They  are  polished  like 
an  exquisitely  cut  gem,  and  are  hardly  capable  of  higher  finish. 
JEis  poetry  shows  him  to  be  distinctively  meditative,  and  his  refer- 
ences to  nature  show  that  his  subtle  and  far-reaching  intellect  is 
nurtured  in  retirement. 

Charles  Lamb  may  also  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  active 
influences  of  society.  He  lived  always  in  London,  and  was  never 
happy  anywhere  else.  He  occasionally  visited  Coleridge  at  Stowey, 
or  Wordsworth  at  Hydal  Mount ;  but  he  never  stayed  with  them 
long,  and  always  yearned  for  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street  and  Temple 
Bar.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  meditative  pursuits  of 
Wordsworth,  although  he  was  a  poet  himself;  and  he  felt  quite  out 
of  his  element  beneath  the  shadow  of  ScafeH  or  Helvellyn.  His 
telling  us  that  he  preferred  his  lodgings  near  the  police  court,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  life,  and  the  references,  in  his  delightful  essays, 
to  such  people  as  beggars  and  chimney-sweeps,  show  how  fond  he 
was  of  active  life.  When  he  retired  from  the  India  House  with  his 
pension,  and  "  went  home  for  ever,"  as  he  expressed  it,  he  felt  his 
retirement  exceedingly  irksome  for  a  time,  and  felt  that  he  had 
been  in  society  so  long  that  he  could  be  happy  only  in  active  life. 

The  effect,  however,  will  be  different  in  the  case  of  tho9e  who  are 
not  naturally  adapted  for  solitude,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  the  state 
of  isolation  is  complete.  Then  contemplation  will  be  overshadowed 
by  melancholy,  and  even  insanity.  Of  these  many  instances  might 
be  adduced.  Dr.  Combe,  in  his  treatise  on  insanity,  for  example, 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  officer,  who  was  sent  with  a  detach* 
meat  of  soldiers  to  a  remote  station  in  Canada,  where,  having  no 
society  of  his  own  rank,  he  was  obliged  to  spend  his  time  in  listless 
sauntering,  fishing,  and  shooting.  The  consequence  of  this  compul- 
sory apathy  was,  that  when  he  returned  home  after  three  years  of 
such  life,  his  nervous  system  had  become  so  weak  and  irritable  that 
be  was  afraid  even  to  meet  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  he 
would  never  venture  out  to  take  necessary  exercise,  except  in  the 
dark.  Several  months  elapsed  before  his  mind  regained  its  usual 
healthy  tone.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  such  should  be 
the  case.  The  mind  cannot  remain  passive.  It  is  fitted  for  action, 
and  if  it  is  not  employed  in  a  right  direction,  it  will  certainly  act  in 
e  wrong  one.  If  it  has  little  to  employ  it,  undue  importance  will  be 
attached  to  many  things,  and  little  faults  will  be  brooded  over  till 
they  appear  like  great  crimes.  David  Brainerd,  the  missionary  to 
the  North  American  Indians,  is  also  a  case  in  point.  He  lived 
amongst  them  quite  alone—for  these  savages  could  afford  him  no 
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companionship,— and  lie  was  as  much  in  solitnde  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
a  desert  island.  He  loved  meditation  passionately,  and  he  a  peal  8  in 
his  letters  of  the  many  nights  in  which  he  sat  alone,  thinking.  The 
consequence  was  that  his  mind  became  unsettled,  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  chronic  melancholy,  and  died  at  a  comparatively  early 
age.  The  case  of  Zimmerman n  is  well  known,  who  published  four 
octavo  volumes  on  "  Solitude/'  and  who  died  in  a  state  of  insanity, 
fostered,  if  not  altogether  produced,  by  the  solitude  in  which  he 
lived,  and  which  he  landed  so  much. 

The  effect  of  complete  solitude  is  graphically  painted  by  the  poet- 
laureate,  when  be  describes  the  condition  of  Enoch  Arden,  after  he 
had  been  for  some  years  on  a  desert  island ;  and  from  the  accounts 
wa  have  of  similar  oases  which  have  actually  occurred,  we  cannot 
doubt  its  truth  :— 

"  Downwards  from  his  mountain  gorge 
Stept  the  long-haired,  long-bearded  solitary ; 
Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  strangely  clad ; 
Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiot-like  it  seemed 
With  inarticulate  ragt*,  and  making  signs, 
They  knew  not  what." 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  solitude  of  a  i-onveiU  would  be 
highly  beneficial,  and  that,  as  its  inmates  go  i  h..-rv  of  their  own  free 
choice,  they  must  surely  be  very  happy.  Bur  the  ^limpsea  we 
occasionally  get  of  convent  life  show  that  the  life  of  a  monk  or  a 
nun,  although  nominally  one  of  religious  retirement,  in  not  gene- 
rally of  a  beneficial  character;  and  that  such  dispositions  si 
pride,  hatred,  and  ill-will  flourish  as  much  in  the  cloisters  as  they 
do  in  the  world* 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  entire  solitude  seems  to 
be  perfectly  congenial  and  innocuous,  Washington  Irving  is  a 
good  example  of  this  class.  He  wa*  naturally  of  a  contemplative 
disposition,  and  averse  to  a  life  of  excitement.  The  description  be 
gives  of  his  life  in  the  American  prairies  shows  him  to  have  been  n 
man  naturally  adapted  for  it;  and  in  noting  the  scenes  through 
which  he  passed,  and  the  incidents  of  forest  and  prairie  life  which 
he  encountered,  he  had  sufficient  occupation  for  his  mind.  We 
read  often  of  hunters  and  sportsmen  wandering  alone  over  the 
prairies  for  months  at  a  time,  and  who  seem  to  enjoy  it  greatly. 
But  we  must  remember  that  these  mm  have  their  attention  fully 
occupied  with  the  chase,  and  have  no  time  to  brood  or  turn  melan- 
choly. Besides,  it  is  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  and 
when  they  do  get  back  to  the  settlements,  they'make  up  for  their 
solitude  in  gaiety  and  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  contrast  to  this  melancholy  sometimes 
produced  by  solitude,  it  is  found  that  society  makes  men  cheerful 
as  well  as  active.  There  is  no  better  way  of  securing  cheerfulness 
than  by  keeping  the  whole  system,  body  as  well  as  mind,  in  perfect 
working  order;  and  this  csn  never  be  done  in  solitude.     The  con- 
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!        stitution  of  man  fits  him  fot  society ;  and  lie  has  many  powers 

i*  which  can  he  exercised  otiiy  there;  therefore  if  he  leads  a  solitary 
life  these  powers  must  remain  in  abeyance.    It  is  well  known  that, 

1  in  nature,  anything  unemployed  fbr  a'  time  soon  loses  its  power, 
and  becomes  useless.  Indian  devotees,  for  instance,  hare  often 
tied  one  of  their  arras  to  their  sides,  and  never  used  it  for  years  j 

•  and  the  consequence  has  been 'that,  when  the  strappings  were 
removed,  the  arm  has  heen  found  to  be  perfectly  useless,  and  only 
so  much  dead  matter.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  anything  ia 
used  almost  exclusively,  or  is  more  exercised  than  others,  it  becomes 
unusually  strong,  and  Indirectly  weakens  everything  else.  Tke 
blacksmith's  arm  thus  strengthens  with  use.  The  same  principle! 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  mind.  When  any  faculty,  such  aa 
that  of  contemplation,  is  used  much  more  than  others,  it  acquires 
unnatural  force,  and  the  growth  of  the  others  is  interfered  with. 
The  mind  is  then  thrown  off  its  balance,  and  equanimity,  so  neces- 
sary to  cheerfulness,  is  entirely  destroyed.  But  in  society  man 
finds  employment  lor  all  his  powers.     The  succession  of  incidents 

Srevents  him  from  worrying  over  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life ;  and 
e  finds  his  happiness  in  the  p  er  form  an  S  oof  active  wqrk. 
It  mi^ht  be  said  also  that  solitude  leads  to  sectarian  feelings.  If 
a  man  confines  himself  to  a  certain  form  of  thought,  or  associates 
only  with  a  particular  claaa  of  people,  be  will  acquire  the  family 
features,  go  to  speak,  of  that  class,  and  feel  himself  a  stranger  any* 
where  else.  But  when  he  mixes  freely  in  society  he  becomes  more 
sympathetic,  feels  that  everything  good  is  not  contained  within  Jus 
immediate  circle,  and  he  Icama  to  recognise  true  nobility  wherever 
he  sees  it.  Solitude  may  also  make  a  man  Selfish,  and  lead  him  to 
think  only  of  his  own  comfort  and  welfare.  But  society  will  help 
to  make  him  more  benevolent,  teaching  liith  to  feel  fbr  the  distresses 
of  others,  and  to  love  hi  a  neighbour  as  himself. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  solitude  trains  the  mind 
to  habits  of  contemplation,  and  that  in  excess  it  leads  to  melan- 
choly, and  is  apt  to  induce  habits  of  sectarianism  and  selfishness. 
Further,  that  society  trains  to  activity,  and  k  accompanied  by 
cheer  fulness,  wider  sympathies,  and  bene  voleftce.  It  may  be  added 
in  conclusion  that  the  highest  development  of  the  mind  can  be 
found  onty  in  the  union  of  both.  Solitude  perhaps  could  more 
easily  be  dispensed  with  than  society, '  but  both  are  needful 
Although  Cowper  praises  retirement,  he  speaks  m  the  following 
terms  of  society f  and  with  the  quotation  of  these  lines  we  shall 
close  :— 

"  Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed ;   'tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  fall  bloom, 
Shine  out;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use." 

B   D.,  Juh. 
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Faith  and  8cie*ce.    By  Gilbert  Strrrwr.    London:   Bill  and 

Daldy. 

This  is  a  work  of  muck  excellence  and  value,  profound  yet  aim- 
pie,  aemte,  ingenious,  and  anginal.  It  constats  of  twelve  papers, 
which  are  all  new  to  us,  and  we  have  no  intimation  that  they  are  a 
republication,  although  they  are  of  the  nature  of  review  papers  of 
the  beat  class,  those,  namely,  which,  taking  the  topic  from  some 
work  on  a  great  subject,  discusses  the  question  from  a  fresh  point 
of  view,  in  a  discursive  but  interesting  manner.  We  have  no  clue 
to  the  ant  ho  whip  of  the  volume,  but  he  is  well-read,  thoughtful, 
and  master  of  a  pellucid  and  attractive  style.  The  subjects  of  the 
various  essays  are — (1)  Christianity  and  Science ;  (2)  English  Posi- 
tivism, chiefly  a  critique  on  Buckle ;  (3)  Has  moral  philosophy  been 
labour  in  vain  P — a  review  of  the  history  of  philosophy  ;  (4)  Had 
the  Jews  a  philosophy  P — answered  in  the  affirmative — a  paper 
baaed  on  M.  Franck'e  interesting  monograph.  La  Kabbale ;  (5) 
Was  Jeans  the  Chri*t  P — may  perhaps  have  been  suggested  or 
"  Ecoe  Homo,"  but  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
— an  admirable  paper  in  spirit,  style,  and  execution ;  (6)  St.  Paul 
and  the  Apostolic  Faith— an  article  whieh  may  very  well  be  read 
as  an  anti-Kenan  contribution  to  theological  letters  j  (7)  Love,  the 
Law  of  Life — in  which  the  writer  maintains  that  love  so  rules 
everything  that  "all  things  live  by  the  divine  love.  That  which 
he  ceases  to  love  must  eease  to  be ; "  (8)  Equal  demand  of  Intel- 
lect and  Feeling— a  dissertation  of  sweet  and  mellow  philosophic 
tone  and  temper ;  (9)  The  Instrument  and  the  Agent  is  a  splendid 
exposition  or  the  difference  between  the  subject  of  study  in 
physiology  and  that  in  psychology ;  (10)  The  Mysteries  of  .Nature 
—giving  a  beaitiful  argument  from  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
science,  for  the  Being  of  God  and  the  propriety  of  prayer ;  (1 1) 
The  Future  Beat  discusses  Immortality  and  Heaven;  (12)  Robert- 
son, of  Brighton— an  able  and  genial  critique,  by  one  who  seems  to 
have  read  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  apostle  of  the  Kentish  health-re* 
sort.  We  sire  the  following  extracts  from  the  book  to  indicate  its 
quality,  and  to  confirm  our  estimate  that  a  wise,  good,  judicious, 
loving,  living  book  has  been  written,  and  that  Gilbert  Sutton  has 
herein  shown  himself  to  be  a  worthy  suggestor  of  an  Irenico* 
between  the  three  intellectual  graces,  whose  union  would  constitute 
a  perfect  trinity  of  beauty, — science,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Let 
us  hope  that,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  light  and  sweetness,  Mr. 
Sutton  may  go  on  giving  the  benefit  of  his  high,  holy,  and  honour- 
able thoughts  to  the  world  that  now  is,  and  may  reap  the  reward  of 
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his  rabter  of  lore  in  the  Master's  kingdom,  where  science  and  faith 
axe  one. 

"  The  history  of  Christianity  is  marked  by  absorption  of  the  obstacles 
which  have  successively  arisen  in  the  way  of  its  progress.  By  its  sound- 
ness it  has  assimilated  and  turned  unwholesomeness  into  nutriment.  We 
first  see  pagan  temples  and  pagan  rites  subdued  to  Christian  uses ;  then 
the  Church  took  to  itself  the  outward  pomp  and  splendour  of  mediaeval 
times.  It  w retted  terror  from  absolute  kings  and  feudal  lords,  holding  in 
dependency  the  mighty  tyrannies  on  which  all  were  dependent.  It  collec- 
ted the  all-prevailing  internecine  strifes  into  one  grand  stream  of  holy 
adventure.  Out  of  an  ever- threatening  disorganization  it  created  the  most 
wondrous  organization  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Society  itself  was  its 
work.  Then  came  the  revival  of  letters,  threatening  to  be  u  return  of 
pagan  civilization  without  the  pagan  gods — a  lettered  atheism,  in  fact. 
Christianity  was  not  to  be  extinguished  thus ;  and  the  Reformation  met 
the  Renaissance  with  a  higher  learning  and  profounder  light.  In  this 
our  day  appears  what  many  regard  as  a  great  danger.  Science  disputes 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  Criticism  lays  an  unsparing  hand 
upon  sacred  books.  Will  Christianity  do  as  she  has  done  before— take  the 
results  of  society  to  herself,  or  succumb  ?  Will  she  not  say,  All  these 
things  are  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  that  which  I  told  you  ages  ago,  touch- 
ing the  immortal  Spirit's  identity  with  that  of  the  Father  ?  Tou  have 
iound  the  force  into  which  matter  is  resolvable ;  and  the  will  which  is  the 
force  of  mind — the  supreme  force  not  demonstrable  by  yourself,  but  recog- 
nisable when  revealed.  *  Even  that  I  reveal  unto  you.  Be  not  afraid,  for 
lo !  I  Lam  with  you  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' " — "  Christianity 
and  Science,"  pp.  31,  32. 

"  We  shall  be,  understand  the  true  meaning  of  laws  recognising  that  its 
essential  element  is  restraint.  The  divine  law  imposes  restrictions  upon 
the  natural  inclinations  and  unruly  appetites.  Human  laws  respecting 
human  liberty,  and  in  the  very  name  of  liberty,  draw  the  line  of  free 
action  at  the  point  where  its  indulgence  would  be  hurtful  to  the  fellow* 
subject.     Without  law  there  would  be  anarchy.    .     .     . 

"  Free  trade,  facility  of  intercourse,  peaceful  meetings  of  the  world's  in- 
dustry, gas,  steam,  electric  telegraphs,  telescopes  penetrating  the  milky 
way,  mathematics  reaching  to  Neptune  in  the  security  of  his  countless 
millions  of  distance,  geology  working  through  the  millions  of  years  of  the 
earth's  history,  the  sun  brought  within  the  analysis  of  the  speetram,  and 
made  to  tell  us  that  he  is  of  like  material— our  own  flesh  and  Wood  as  it 
were — we  have  made  him  artist  too.  The  sea  has  no  secrets.  The  whole 
universe  is  revolved  into  forces.  There  seems  hardly  aught  to  be  learned ; 
and  no  matter  what  may  be  ascertained  or  ascertainable,  we  know  this 
much,  that  judging  by  results,  the  reformation  of  the  heart  of  man  is  not 
to  come  through  any  such  discoveries.  To  soften,  purify,  humanize  that 
heart  is  assuredly  the  purpose  of  religion.  To  bind  man  to  man  in  love ; 
to  hold  society  together  in  bonds  of  affection  and  charity  is  its  aim."— 
"  English  Positivism,"  pp.  62,  81. 

"  The  metaphor  wherewith  men  of  letters  are  likened  unto  stars  is  singu- 
larly apt.  The  Homer  of  ages  and  ages  ago  is  steadily  fixed  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  world's  literature.  The  starry  system  itself  is  not  more  a 
uresent  reality  than  is  that  galaxy  of  literary  lights  composed  of  the  great 
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writers  of  ail  times  and  all  nations,  of 'which  no  single  one  could  be  re- 
mated  without  making  a  woeful- breach  iu  the sasocistion,  which  revolve* 
as  one  glorioas  whole  to  every  wtll-rcad  mind,  .Every  true  work  of 
gsnuu*,  whether  poem*  or  history,  or  philosophy*  has  wrought  an  abiding 
influence,  not  limited  to  (be  langaage  in  which  it  has  been  written,  bat  ex- 
tending throughout  the  whole  realm  of  literature,  an  Undying  member  of 
the  universal  republic  of  letters.  As  our  own  Sh&kspere,  mightiest  of  the 
mighty,  <bew  from  Italian  and  Spanish  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  higher 
founts  of  antiquity,  ao  did  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  French,  speak  the 
spiritual  dialects  of  the  people,  of  whose  tongue  their  own  was  each  a  modi- 
fication. Without  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Home,  with  Dante  and 
Petwwb,  would  our  Milton  have  been  the  temple  dedicated  to  sacred  song 
that  he  wm>  in.  whose  harmonious  composite  all  orders  of  divine  poetry 
bleuded?,,^c^»aV/>wWfiwst,,p.77- 

••  Compared  with  the  world  in  which  he  dwells,  what  is  m*n  ?  Fhysi- 
caily  a  grain  of  tand— *  ortature  dwarfed  even  by  the  work  of  his  own 
heads"  a  Jly  upon  one  of  bin  own  monuments,  whether  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid or  St,  Paul's.  What  is  the  earth  itself  ?  A  grain  too  in  the  Infini- 
tude of  star-peopled  space.  Nevertheless,  man  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
little  t  fot>  by  virtue  -of  this  comprehension  of  the  infinitude  of  nature,  he 
is  not  little.  The.  soul  is  not  abashed  by-  greatness ;  it  is  kindled  by  it 
The  soul  is  affected  by  that  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact ;  great 
with  the  great;  little  with  the  little.  In  divine  light  it  radiates  consan- 
ffuineousiy  beyond  the  stars.  How  and  where  it  contracts  God  knows.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  property  of  man,  that  of  feeling  himself  all  centre,  as 
it  were*  Does  the  man  who*  alone  at  night,  with  no  living  creature  near, 
gases  upwards,  feet  other  than  his  own  intense  consciousness  assuring  him 
of  she  presence  of  the  Creator  with  himself  ? 

«  Ail  laws,e«u5ertai»  j  and  had  we  sufficient  delicacy  of  perception,  those 
of  saorala,  from  whieh  political  rule  is  inseparable,  would  be  found  to  be 
as  sans  as  those  of  the  physical  world.  It  is  in  morals  will  be  found  to  lie 
the  seienee  of  history  for  which  we  are  ail  seeking.  If  ever  it  be  attained, 
its  truth  may  be  tested  by  a  Curier  writing  beforehand  the  history  of  some 
terrible  cataclysm,  like  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  deduced  from  pre- 
ceding facts*  That  which  reformations  condemn  are  condemned  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  tritmph  of  sueh  reformations,  and  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  triumph.  Now  what  is  prophecy,  if  it  be  not  this  very  science  of 
history  illuminated  by  the  divine  muad?  The  woes  that  befall  man,  by 
Mason  of  wickedness—his  helplessness  from  persistence  becoming  the  more 
helpless  from  contmuacee^tho  necessity  of  slivioe  aid  from  the  divine  love 
—tiie  feebleness  to  recognise  the  incarnate,  love,  because  of  the  dimmed 
eye,  and  because  of  the  respected  freedom  of  will  retarding  through  its 
abuse  the  eventual  but  sure  victory— *uqh  U  the  prospective  history 
spoken  of  m  perfect  seiemoe."— "  TtoJnstrmwiU  and  the  Agent?  pp.  240, 
290,261. 

"At  length,  how*vsi\  the  most  distant  point  is  reached,  beyond  which 
soieoee  cannot  advance.  Experiment  is  inadequate  to  do  more.  Dis- 
covery, although  she  may  have  reached  the  ultimate  elementary  particles  of 
matter,  organic  and  inorganic,  acknowledges  herself  incompetent  to  meet 
the  inevitable  Question,  Who  breathed  into  these  particles  the  breath  of 
life  P  Who  bade  ye  to  expand  hare  into  somethiog  finer  than  air,  and  hold 
as  iron  there— to  rise  as  continents  and  foam  as  seas— to  clothe  all  forms 
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oflife— to  build  up  the  outer  fashion  of  mutt,  and  minister  to  Ws  sea***  P 
Baffled  by  the  'Who/  science  shifts  the  question  to  the  "  What,"— asking 
what  set  all  agoing  ?  '  But  the  answer,  be  it  gravitation,  or  any  ether  im- 
personality, only  pushes  the  question  back  and  back  into'  the  arms  of 
intelligible  because  intelligent  cause— of  thought  with  act,  and  tot  by 
thought  manifest  through' will. 

"  This  declared  adequacy  flashes  through  the  thickness  of  mystery.  The 
cloud  parts  not.  but  it  is  no  longer  the  chilling  blackness  of  darkness^it 
is  bright  with  the  insupportable  splendour  upon  which  eyes  to  look  must 
be  cleansed  in  the  very  infinite  beam.  And  new  adhering  to  the  restraint 
of  language  which  our  appeal  to  reasonable  good  sense  imposes  on  ue,  we 
offer'  a  concluding  word  of  grate  sobriety  about  prayer,  which  is  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  logic  of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  will."-— 
41  Mysteries  of  Nature"  p.  273. 

'*  Instincts  being  giten  to  the  animal  tor  Its  preservation*  and  the  soul 
being  of  higher  price,  we  are  led  to  ask,  Has  the  latter  no  guardian  inttaaets 
wakening  up  in  moments  of  surprise  and  peril  P  The  question  finds  its 
answer  in  the  spontaneous  readiness1  with  which  men  in  danger  make 
appeal  to  higher  than  human  help,  accompanied 'by  a  sense  of  certainty,  as 
if  a  new  revelation  fell  upon  the  soul  itself.  The  deeper  the  necessity;  the 
surer  He  is  near ;  and  to  those  who  take  exclusive  views  of  the  conditions 
of  GodV  goodness,  we  would  simply  suggest  that  this  insthsotr  true  to  the 
character  of  instinct,  is  universal.  Thus  Vanished  the*  final  difficulty^  thus 
does  it  lose  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  Philosophy  Hsetf  may  be 
regarded  as  the  finger-post  pointing  to  the  way:  The  way  itself  is  He  who 
said,  '  I  am  the  'Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life*  No  man  eometh  unto 
the  Father,  save  through  Me.' "— *  The  Mysteries  ef  Ifature^  p«  2*6. 

"  It  is  not  without  purpose  that  we  point  to  Robertson's  manifold  powers ; 
because  to  a  man  of  a  different  stamp  they  would  have  proved  manifold 
temptations.  How  great,  for  example,  was  the  temptation  to  stsch  »  man 
to  separate  from  the  Churchy  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  tome  new 
sect !  Had  he  chosen  to  have  done  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
hare  had  numerous  followers,  and  the  alluring  appearance  of  personal  in- 
fi uence,  so  dear  to  every  mail's  heart.  He  might  have  founded  a  system,  and 
created  disciples,  charged  with  the  perpetuation  of  his  doctrines  and  the 
preservation  of  his  memory.  He  had  all  advantages  of  parson  and- manner. 
Young,  graceful,  ardent,  accomplished,  learned,  and  eloquent,  how  could  be 
have  Med,  had  he  been  merely  ambitious  ?  Nor  were  excuses  wanting  for 
his  own  self- justification.  He  stood  very  much  apart.  He,  whose  efforts 
were  directed  to  unity  and  peaee;  found  himself  alone !  His  adversaries,  too 
little  agreed  for  combination  against  him,  had  each  nevertheless  his  own 
separate  fling,  although  not  levelled,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  lake  asperity. 
High  church  disagreement  was  tempered  with  gentle  respect  for  the  man 
who  had,  in  so  manly  a  manner,  testified  to  the  deep  devotional  spirit  and 
love  of  the  sacredly  beautiful  which  invest  High  Churohism  with  so  much 
attractiveness.  His  intense  estimate  of  and  personal  loving  devotion  to  the  Son 
of  man,  exceeding  so  far  that  of  orthodox  soundness  of  opinion,  healed  the 
sting  of  his  condemnation  of  Unitarianisn.  Low  Church  repudiated  him 
altogether.  Even  muscular  Christianity,  soldier  as  he  was,  loving  to  revel 
in  the  luxury  of  danger,  would  have  had  more  admiration  for  than  sympathy 
with  a  spirit  so  restrained  by  gentleness.  He  had  hence  no  special  following ; 
and  yet  to  have  created  it  would  have  needed  no  more  than  that  the  general 
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mfiunrce  which  be  did  eaereise  should  have  been  condensed  in  eome  separate 
chapel.  The  answer,  m  ell  answer*  teaching  the  conduct  of  this  man,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  character,  which  attained,  as  nearly  as  is  attainable  by 
mortal  man,  the  perfection  which  he  taught."—"  MoUrUtn  of  Brighton," 
pp.  813,  894. 

"He  was  not  a  man  to  shirk  statements  because  of  apparent  clashing 
with  convictions  already  formed.    He  neither  soorns  the  speculations  of  the 
metaphysician,  nor  denies  the  higher  antiquity  of  man  as  rendered  probable 
by  the  geologist,  nor  nuts  aside  the  proofs  of  older  civilizations  than  would 
stem  to  be  warranted  by  Bible  history  ;  nor  did  he  affect  to  underrate  the 
good  things  of  this  world.     He  went  abroad,  and  saw  the  beauty  of  external 
nature,  recording  bis  impressions  in  language  that  revealed  his  sympathies 
with  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  and  in  words  surpassed  by  none;  nor  did 
he  ascetically  call  the  goods  of  the  world  not  goods.    Wealth  was  wealth, 
with  all  its  "acknowledged  advantages ;  comfort  was  comfort  j  only  he  was 
neither  tempted  by,  nor  deceived  as  to,  their  relative  value.    Nor  did  the 
worldliness,  in  which  he  took  no  share,  blind  his  eye  to  the  good  acta  of  the 
man  of  the  world.    With  ZacchsBUS  the  publican,  it  was,  aa  he  argues, 
liberality  first,  and  grtoe  afterwards.    Frank  admissions  these,  for  which  he 
has  had  to  suffer  much  misconception.    Worse  again,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
same  class  of  adversaries,  he  respected  doubt — nay,  more,  he  sympathized 
with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  agonies  of  a  doubting  spirit — in  such  wise 
as  not,  indeed,  to  betray  that  he  had  personally  endured  snch  suffering,  but 
ttiat  he  had  known  and  felt  for  those  who  may  have  had  recourse  to  his 
large,  liberal  miad  and  sympathetic  heart.     In  one  of  those  energetically 
condensed  sentences,  in  which  he  sometimes  resumes  a  world  of  meaning, 
he  refers  to  some  who  hare  had  enough  of  earnestness  for  doubt ;  for  to  him 
doubt  did  not  necessarily  mean  vacillation,   but   anxiety  for  truth." — 
•*  XoberUom  of  Brighton,"  pp.  301,  302. 

44  The  fresh  theology — we  say  fresh  rather  than  new — fears  not  science,  at 
which  it  looks  with  eyes  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity  therein.  What  is 
science  but  secondary  law — the  instrument  of  the  great  will  ?  It  is  for  man 
to  seek  out  the  Creator's  means,  under  the  conviction  that  any  correction  of 
his  own  previous  misunderstandings  thereupon  are  quite  irrespective  of  the 
first  unknowable  cause,  which  is  hidden,  as  is  the  principle  of  life.  Until 
reason  and  conscience,  until  speculation  and  the  moral  sentiments,  be 
proved  to  be  functions  of  matter,  the  science  that  deals  with  material  things 
and  the  spirit  which  moves  in  the  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  cannot  clash. 
With  matter  God  may  have  dealt  onoe  for  all.  He  may  have  plnnted  in 
the  infinitude  of  space  the  feed  of  things  for  the  untold  ages  to  develop  and 
unfold  and  break  into  ever-rarving  firms.  It  may  be  so.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  He  is  to  rest  for  cvermoro  in  placid,  inert  contempla- 
tion of  the  stupendous  fruits  of  His  onoe-for-all  pronounced  fist.  Hath  He 
not  reserved  for  HimseK,  in  the  order  of  spirit  breathed  by  His  own  into 
creature  companions,  an  eternal  sphere  of  activity  worthy  of  Himself? 
Matter  is  to  man  mere  steps  to  the  mansion  not  made  with  hand*.  Taking 
cognizance  of  it  by  his  senses,  he  transcends  it  by  his  spirit.  The  endless 
star  worlds  are  but  tho  robe  of  His  infinite  majesty,  the  siijns  and 
ornaments  of  His  power.  Humanity  is  His  love  ;  in  His  own  Son  perfect, 
end  through  His  own  Son  of  divine  possibilities." — *'  Robertson  of Brighton?* 
pp.  327,  323. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bright'*  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.    By  T. 

Gbaikoeb  Stbwabt,  M.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  &c.    Edinburgh :  Adam 

and  Charles  Blaok. 

It  is  not  tbe  habit  ot  the  British  Controversialist  to  notice  works 
ife*t  are  purely  medical.  In  the  case  of  this  work  we  make  an  ex* 
caption,  now  ever,  and  mainly  in  consideration  of  its  high  literary 
merit  The  curiosity  of  our  enlightened  classes  now-a-aays  is  not 
e**ily  restrained  by  the  harriers  of  the  technical,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  we  know,  would  &m  find  food  for  itself  even  within  the 
domain  of  medicine  m  matter  physiological  or  pathological.  In 
the  latter  department  no  disease  has  more  occupied  attention  than 
that  named  of  Bright;  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  here  is  a  book 
that  every  reader  can  understand— a  book,  too,  that,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  is  tbe  best  on  the  subject  in  the  Eaglish  language. 
On  that  particular  form  of  Bright's  disease  that  is  called  the  waxy 
kidney,  as  on  the  waxy  degeneration  in  general,  Dr.  Grainger 
Stewart  is  notably  an  authority.  And  what  is  of  most  interest  here, 
amd  moat  recommends  itself  to  the  general  reader,  is  die  fact  that 
m  this  form  of  a  disease  whichj  while  very  common,  is  usually  re- 
garded as  hopeless,  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  has  led  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  remedies. 

In  short,  we  can  promise  the  general  reader  who  seeks  informa- 
tion, that  he  will  find  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  matter 
interesting,  instructive,  and  of  easy  apprehension — matter  of  which 
he  will  never  regret  the  acquisition.  1  he  very  plates  are  singularly 
good,  and  well  worth  a  glance  from  everybody.  In  the  conduct  of 
tbe  work,  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart,  who  by  no  means  lays  himself 
out  for  the  praise  of  originality,  shows  great  good  sense  in  follow- 
ing the  classification  of  the  German  pathologist  Virchow. 
Speeches  by  the  Right  Son.  John  Bright.  M.P.    Edited  by  J.  E. 

Thobold  Rogbbs.    London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Speeches  by  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.    London :  John 
Camden  Hotten. 

These  two  works,  though  tbey  contain  much  matter  in  common, 
and  are  both  valuable,  are  not  by  any  means  the  same  work.  They 
differ  in  price,  the  latter  being  but  a  penny  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  former,  which  is  3s.  Gd.  They  differ  again  in  that  the 
former  is  authorized,  and  has  been  revised  by  the  orator,  though  the 
selection  has  been  made  by  the  editor,  who  acknowledges  responsi- 
bility for  that,  hispreface,  and  ihe  index.  The  latter  is  also  selected 
by  an  editor  (B.  a .  S),  who  supplies  a  preface,  but  its  contents  are 
unauthorized.  The  latter  contains  twenty  speeches  in  all,  and  the 
former  fifty -six.  The  latter  seem  to  bo  extracted  from  the  best  re- 
.  ports  of  the  day,  but  the  former,  so  far  as  they  are  parliamentary, 
are  from  Hansard.  The  index  to  the  former  is  a  most  beneficial 
help.  This  notice  is  that  of  a  book-guide  merely.  Of  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Bright  it  is  unnecessary  to  pen  a  critique  here,  but  it  is 
net  unlikely  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Blight  as  an  orator,  may 
engage  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  no  distant  date. 
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IS  COMPULSOEY  VACCINATION  MORALLY  RIGHT,  AND 
BENEFICIAL  IN  ITS  SANITARY  EFFECTS  P 


AVFIDCATIYB. 

Thobb  who  hare  read  of  the  fear- 
ful ravages  of  the  small-pox,  when 
it  oame  like  a  pestilence  sweeping 
Of  er  the  country,  and  hurrying  away 
thousands  of  those  who  were  over- 
taken  by  it — those  who  know  the 
loathsome  deadliness  of  the  vims  of 
that  contagious  disease— cannot  but 
rejoice  that  our  legislators  have  been 
wise  enough  to  insist  on  a  preventive 
measure  so  simple,  so  efficacious,  so 
muoh  in  aooordanoe  with  the  merci- 
ful law  of  Heaven,  as  compulsory 
vaccination.  People  sometimes 
affirm  that  compulsory  vaccination 
is  wrong,  because  it  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  glorious  privileges 
enjoyed  by  small-pox  in  the  olden 
time.  But  I  am  no  such  conser- 
vative. Let  all  these  remember  that 
any  vaccination  at  all  is  compulsory ; 
that  contagious  vaccination  or  inocu- 
lation, the  catching  of  the  infection, 
is  compulsory  j  and  let  them  remem- 
ber that  vaccination  in  the  healthy 
frame,  when  the  tissues  are  fresh 
and  vigorous,  is  far  preferable  to 
infection  when  the  energies  of  life 
have  got  worn  and  weakened,  and 
are  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  disease.  If  they  do  so,  they  will 
find  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  the 
Government  for  having  used  this 
providentially  discovered  preventa- 
tive to  lessen  the  horrors  and  ter- 
rors of  this  grievous  and  noxious 
eruption,  and  to  be  thankful  that  so 
much  life  has  been  spared,  and  pain 
saved,  and  disease  dispensed  with, 
and  to  be  assured  that  compulsory 
vaccination  is  a  beneficial  measure. 

— a.  v. 

Salus  populi  tuprema  lex  est,  and 
hence  it  is  proper  that  compulsory 
vaccination  should  be  insisted  on. 
Prevention  is  held  to  be  the  best 


course  in  all  cases ;  how  muoh  mew 
so  ought  it  to  be  with  such  a  mortal 
scourge  as  small-pox  P  Hen  must 
not  be  allowed  to  plead  their  con- 
scientious objections  to  usine;  pre- 
ventive measures  on  their  ohildrea, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  inflicting  the  pain  and 
death  of  an  epidemio  upon  the 
children  of  others  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. What  sort  of  a  conscience 
clause  would  satisfy  the  person  who 
virtually  avers,  "I  conscientiously 
object  to  the  endurance  of  a  small 
amount  of  suffering  and  of  a  alight 
risk  by  my  ohild ;  but  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  my  child's  becoming  a  great 
risk  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
I  reside,  as  a  centre  of  infection, 
and  the  cause  of  great  suffering,  by 
the  spread  of  infection*  to  many  of 
the  children  of  my  neighbours"? 
The  safety  of  the  people  demands 
the  law  for  the  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion of  children  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  children  themselves,  and  as  a 
preventative  in  regard  to  others, 
who  would  be  exposed  to  infection 
from  neglect  to  enforce  it.  The  ob- 
jection taken  to  the  Act  amounts 
briefly  to  this,—"  I  shall  not  run  the 
risk  of  communicating  infection  to 
my  child,  but  shall  let  matters 
take  their  course,  and  so  compel  my 
neighbours  to  run  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion from  my  child  when  disease 
assails  it."  Is  that  right  ?— D.  H.  E. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  the  limits 
of  State  control  and  individual 
liberty ;  but  we  believe  that  if  the 
actions  of  any  individual  affect  others 
besides  himself,  the  State  is  justified 
in  interfering  for  the  public  good* 
Therefore,  no  individual  has  a  right 
to  do  anything  likely  to  spread  a 
contagious  disease  amongst  busneigh- 
bours,  for  by  so  doing  he  causes 
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them  ranch  trouble  and  expense, 
besides  placing  their  lives  in  great 
danger.  And  if  any  are  so  insensi- 
ble1 4f*hiirtft*y  toy  their  neighbours 
and  the  State*  a*  to  neglect  or  refuse 
£e4ata  wis*  cavitary  precautions, 
iand  thereby  enpose  others  to  some 
disease,  we  vsey  the  State  is  jus- 
tified in>  eompeUbg  them  to  take 
ajiah  precautions.  It  would  be  mon- 
stfously  unjust  that  the  lives  of 
.thousands  sliould  bo  endangered  by 
ithe  obstinacy,  ignorance,  or  neglect 
of  one  individual.  Hence  compul- 
sory vaccination  is  morally  right, 
-provided  that  it  is  beneficial  in  its 
.sanitary  effects,  which  we  believe  is 
4he>eaee»  The  beet  proof  of  this  is 
>to  compare  the  number  of  deaths 
before,  with  the  number  einos,  the 
introduction  of  vaccination.  Mae- 
auky,  in  his  "  History,"  gives  a 
fruphio  description  of  its  fearful 
raw  ages  be/ore-  vaccination  was  re* 
«*rted  to,  and  at  that  time  3,000  in 
every  million  died  annually  of  small- 
pox alone.  Now,  however,  accord* 
in*  to  i)c  Seaton's  "  Handbook  of 
Vaccination,"  but  200  in  every  mil- 
lion -die  annually  of  this  disease. 
Dr.  Seaton's  book  also  gives  statis- 
tics, which  prove  that  in  other  coun- 
tries vaccination  has  been  equally  a 
enceesi.  But,  apart  from  statistics, 
■what  stronger  proof  eould  we  have  of 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination  than  the 
fact  that  the  nurses  of  the  Small- 
Ftox  Hospital  (who  have,  of  course, 
been  vaccinated)  never  suffer  from 
the  disease  P  Of  course,  vaccination 
is  not  always  successful.  What  re- 
medy is?  And  we  admit  that  in 
some  cases  it  may  cause  erysipelas, 
or  other  diseases  j  but  this  is  the 
result  of  some  individual  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  and  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  vaccine  matter.  It  is  absurd 
to  condemn  vaccination  because  it 
Ins,  on  a  few  occasions,  proved  in- 
jurious, when  it  has,  on  *}ie  wjiole, 
Wn  very  fe*n«W  fttif?  ***¥**? 


NB0A.TOT. 

Compulsory  legislation  ought  only 
to  proceed  and  be  based  on  scientific 
certainty,  but  great  difference  of 
opinion  efcists  amongst  medical  men 
in  regard  to  vaccination,  and  this  is 
supported  by  facts,  such  as  the 
advocacy  of  re-vaccination.  This 
being  the  case,  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion is  wrong  in  itself,  as  well  as 
injurious  in  its  consequences.— T.  C. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  intro- 
duction of  putrescent  matter  from 
one  body  into  another  produces 
very  serious  derangement  to  health, 
even  in  the  most  successful  cases. 
We  know,  however,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  children  inherit,  or  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of,  seri- 
ous diseases.  As  the  tendency  of 
disease  is  to  concentrate  itself  in 
eruptive  matter,  the  insertion  of  the 
vaccine  virus,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a 
simple  process  of  introducing  a  spe- 
cific contagion  into  the  blood  and 
tissues  of  a  child,  but  it  may  be  a 
complicated  and  highly  deleterious 
compound  which  is  introduced  into 
the  system,  and  so  the  seeds  of 
worse  diseases  than  small-pox  may 
be  sown  in  the  system.  Empirical 
treatment  ought  not  to  be  made 
compulsory:  and  the  law  exceeds 
its  prerogatlve^rhen  it  compels  the 
running  of  such  fearful  risks  as  are 
often  involved  in  the  blood-poison- 
ing induced  in  vaccination.  Preven- 
tive sanitary  measures  ought  to  be 
founded  on  unquestionable  scientific 
data  and  principles,  of  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  which  there  can  be 
no  question,  and  vaccination  is  not 
free  from  grave  doubts  and  serious 
evils.  On  these  grounds  we  vote 
for  the  negative. — J.  F. 

Laws  are  made  for  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  governed — at  least 
ougnt  to  be.  Contradictory  lawjl 
are  absurdities.  Law  says,  Thon; 
shalt  not  kill,  and  yet  law  compels 
a  parent  to  allow  his  child  to  be 
poisoned  with  the  virus  at  least  of 
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one  loathsome  disease,  possibly  of 
many — but  tuck  killing  is  no  murder, 
it  if  done  so  slowly !  We  seek  to  es- 
cape epidemics  by  manufacturing  one 
wholesale,  and  keeping  it  constantly 
somewhere  revitalized  in  the  land. 
But  then  the  doctors  get  fees  by  it,  and 
lawyers  get  practice, and  undertakers 
trade,  and  public  officials  business  and 
credit  for  strict  enforcement  of  the 
la,w  j  while  parents  get  danger,  dis- 
tress, anguish,  and  care,  and  children 
hare  health  ruined  and  the  narrow 
chances  of  a  happy  life  made  still  nar- 
rower. Wherefore  compulsory  vacci- 
nation appears  to  me  to  be  legalised 
cruelty  and  poisoning,  not  seldom 
resulting  in  "death  by  the  law." 
Of  such  a  law  who  can  approve  P 
Not,— L.  A.  D. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Times1  report 
of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
held  at  Leeds,  "  that  in  the  opinion 
of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  there 
is  much  existing  imperfection,  and 
much  room  for  improvement,  in  the 
arrangements  for  vaccination.  8ome 
sanitarians  entertain  an  opinion  that 
oompulsory  vaccination  is,  after  all, 
a  clumsy  substitute  for  proper  legis- 
lation." Such  being  the  opinion  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  claim  that  oompulsory  vac- 
cination is  wrong,  if  not  tyrannous. 
— H.  M.  T. 

It  has  been  clearly  ascertained 
that  the  humanized  lymph  employed 
in  vaccination  has  so  much  degene- 
rated that  it  is  no  longer  effective- 
that  resusceptibility  to  infection 
after  vaccination  is  on  the  increase— 
and  that,  in  fact,  revaccination  is  in 
many  cases  necessary ;  so  much  so, 
that  some  have  advocated  septennial 
vaccination,  like  septennial  parlia- 
ments, for  security's  sake.  This 
shows  that  the  grounds  upon  which 
compulsory  vaccination  has  been 
legalized  have  not  been  sufficiently 
certain.  Yet  the  people  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  law,  even  though  it 
has  thus  been  found  to  be?  not  only 


inefficacious,  but  injurious  and  dan- 

Serous.  Of  late  a  justifiable  resistance 
as  been  begun,  and  parents  have  he- 
sitated, even  in  the  majestic  presence 
of  the  law,  to  let  their  children  pass 
through  the  fire  of  vaccination,  in  sa- 
crifice to  the  Moloch  of  an  effete  idea 
and  a  senseless  law,  and  an  anti-com- 
pulsory vaccination  association  has 
been  rightly  called  into  being.— J.  Y. 

In  both  aspects  of  the  case  we 
emphatically  declare  negatively.  We, 
as  Christian  men  and  good  citizens, 
are  duly  bound  to  be  subject  to  the 
civil  powers.  Morally  right!  Nay;  it 
is  an  iniquitous  law  that  compels  us 
to  defy  it ;  or  God's  implanted  in- 
stincts to  preserve  health,  intellect, 
and  even  life  itself,  may  perhaps  be 
endangered  by  oompulsory  vaccina- 
tion. 

Experience  leads  me  to  declare 
against  it  as  more  injurious  than  bene- 
ficial as  a  sanitary  measure.  The  doc- 
tor who  attended  our  family  for  many 
years,  having  a  daughter  the  same  age 
as  myself,  proposed  to  my  parents  that 
she  and  I  should  be  vaccinated  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  the  same  mat- 
ter. Fortunately  they  refused ;  but 
he  operated  on  his  daughter;  the 
result  is  she  has  suffered  from  fits 
and  ill-health  ever  since.  If  such 
results  follow  when  a  tender  father 
and  a  skilful  doctor  attends  to  a 
beloved  one,  how  dire  are  the  re- 
sults we  may  anticipate  when  matter 
is  obtained  merely  as  a  mailer  of 
business;  where  affection  does  not 
prompt  the  greatest  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain it  in  its  purest  form  ?  This  is 
not  an  isolated  case;  but  similar 
cases  might  be  multiplied  a  thou- 
sandfold. Nor  is  it  in  consonance 
with  allopathic  principles.  I  fall  other 
diseases  require  various  treatment, 
according  to  circumstances,  is  it  not 
absurd  to  suppose  that  one  opera- 
tion, in  all  varieties  of  tempera- 
ments, and  in  the  greatest  diversity 
of  circumstances,  can  be  invariably 
efficacious  P— C.  J.  0. 
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THE     BABD. 

i.  PINDJLBIO  OD1. 

By   Thomas   Gbai. 
1.2. 

Ok  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

Standing  upon  a  cliff,  whose  overhanging  height  throws  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  ancient  Conway,  wrapped  in  the  black 

(15)  Haughty,  from  the  old  word  haught,  from  French  haut,  high,  from 
Latin  alius,  high,  lofty. 

(16)  Conway,  a  river  in  North  Wales,  remarkable  for  the  bold  romantic 
scenery  in  which  its  npper  reaches  abound,  and  the  beautiful  landscapes 
which  lie  along  its  lower  course.  It  rises  at  the  point  of  janotion  of  the 
counties  of  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  and  Carnarvon,  in  a  little  mountain-tarn. 
In  the  first  eighteen  miles  of  its  course  it  receives  many  rapid  mountain 
affluents,  and  is  itself  turbulent  and  wild  ;  for  twelve  miles  thereafter  it  is  a 
large,  smooth,  winding,  navigable  stream.  Frowns,  overhangs,  as  a  brow 
(Front)  wrinkled  in  wrath. 

(17—22)  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  mentions,  in  his  "  Discourses  on  Paint- 
ing "  (xv.),  that  Gray  was  indebted  to  painting,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
for  his  conception  of  the  indignant  Welsh  bard,  as  here  given.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  recollection  of  Permeggiano's  picture  of  Moses  "  Breaking 
the  Tables,"  had  kindled  his  imagination,  and  contributed  to  shape  his  own 
description.  The  elder  Disraeli,  however,  states  that  "  Gray  tells  us  that 
the  image  of  his  c  Bard,' — 

'  Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  Meteor  to  the  troubled  air,' 

was  taken  from  a  picture  of  the  Supreme  Being  [in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel], 
by  Baphael.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  and  somewhat  ludicrous,  that  the 
heard  of  Hudibras  is  also  compared  to  a  meteor;  and  the  accompanying 
observation  of  Butler  almost  induces  one  to  think  that  Gray  derived  from 
it  the  whole  plan  of  that  sublime  ode,  since  his  bard  precisely  performs 
what  the  beard  of  Hudibras  denounced.    These  are  the  verses  : — 

'  This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns.' — Hud.,  c  i. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  am  serious  in  my  conjecture,  that  '  the  meteor  beard    ' 
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Eobed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air), 
And  with  a  master's  band,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
Hark,  how  each  giant  oak  and  desert  cave 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath! 
O'er  thee,  O  king,  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Bevenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 

raiment  of  mourning,  with  wildly  gleaming  eyes,  the  bard  was  seen 
(his  beard  was  flowing,  and  hU  age-grey  looks  floated  on  the  tempestuous 
breeze,  like  a  comet's  far- diffused  streaks) ;  and  with  a  proficient's  skill 
and  a  soothsayer's  energy  extracted  from  his  harp  a  song  expressive  of 
intense  grief.  "  Listen  "  (the  lay  so  runs)  "  in  what  manner  each  mighty 
monarch  of  the  wood,  and  each  tenantless  hollow  heaves  forth  the  sound 
of  its  sorrow  in  communion  with  the  terrible  murmurs  of  the  floods  below ! 
They  threaten  above  thy  head,  O  sovereign,  with  the  shaking  of  their 
Briarean  branches,  and  invoke  upon  thee  by  their  loud  complainings; 
resounding  —as  they  never  may  again,  since  the  time  of  thy  conquest,  bring- 


of  Hudibras  might  have  given  birth  to  the  ( bard  *  of  Gray.  I  replied  that 
the  burlesque  and  the  sublime  are  extremes,  and  extremes  meet.  How  often 
does  it  merely  depend  on  our  own  state  of  mind,  and  on  our  own  taste,  to 
consider  the  sublime  as  burlesque !  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  remarked  (to  return  to  Gray,)  that  when  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  beard  of  his  ( Bard\*  he  had  in  his  mind  the  language  of  Mi^tm^  who 
describes  Asazel  sublimely  unfurling — 

"  The  imperial  ensign  which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind ! ' 

« Paradise  Lost;  b.  L,  r.  635. 

Very  similar  to  Gray's— 

'  Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.1 " 

"  Curiosities  of  Literature"  (Routledge'a  Ed.),  p.  112. 

Mr.  Mitford  quotes  a  remark  from  the  "  Walpoliana,"  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  accident  of  seeing  a  blind  harper  perform  on  a  Welsh  harp 
awoke  the  suspended  aotion  of  the  poet's  fancy,  and  induced  him  to  com- 
plete the  poem  which  he  had  in  contemplation. 

(17)  Sable  now  means  black,  but  seems  originally  to  have  been  derived 
from  Sabulo,  sand,  dust,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  old  form  of  mourn- 
ing, "  sackcloth  and  ashes.** 

(18)  Haggard,  hag-like,  and  therefore  wild,  from  Saga,  a  wise  woman — 
§  being  softened  into  h  as  in  jemi,  Aemi  half;  hex,  and  sex,  six,  &o. 

(24)  Torrent,  from  Latin  Torreo,  to  scorch,  burn,  as  in  torrenHflumina 
foaming  (as  if  boiling)  rivers. 
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Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-bora  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

1.3. 

Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hushed  the  stormy  main : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  ; 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  PliDlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 

ing  destruction  to  Welsh  nationality — to  the  noble  Hoel's  harp,  or  the 
tender  song  of  Llewellyn." 

Death-chilled  is  the  voice  of  Cadwallon,  which  soothed  the  tempest-tost 
ocean  into  peace ;  high-hearted  Urien  is  stretched  in  death  upon  his  couch 
of  cliffs ;  O  hill-ranges,  ye  weep  uselessly  for  Modred,  whose  enchanting 
melodies  made  mighty  Plinlimmon  bend  his  mist-clad  peak ;  on  the  desolate 
coast  of  Carnarvon,  they  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  bedaubed 

(28)  Hoel  (1140—1172)  is  called  high-born,  as  being  the  son  of  Owen 
G-wynetld,  prince  of  North  Wales.  He  and  his  brother  Madoc  contested 
the  right  to  the  throne.  In  the  fight  Hoel  fell,  and  Madoc  emigrated  from 
Wales  ;  Hoel's  poems  are  chiefly  love-odes,  and  of  these  the  finest  is  en- 
titled "  The  Choice."  Llywarch  ap.  Llewellyn's  poetry  (1160—1220)  was 
characterized  by  his  countrymen  as  soft  and  sweet,  and  the  poet  himself  is 
styled  the  tender-hearted  prince.  He  was  the  laureate  of  several  of  the 
princes,  and  perhaps  an  account  of  this  was  satirically  called  "  the  poet  of 
the  pigs."  One  of  his  most  notable  pieces  is  an  "  Invocation,"  while 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  fire  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  order  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  if  ho  knew  anything  of  Madoc's  fate.  A  line  of 
Pope's  in  his  "  Dunciad,"  high-born  "  Howard,"  echoed  in  the  ear  of  Gray, 
when  he  gave  with  all  the  artifice  of  alliteration, — 

"  High-born  Hoel's  harp." 
DisraeWs  "  Curiosities  of  LUeratmre?  p.  212. 

(29)  Cadwallon  was  a  Welsh  prince  of  the  seventh  century,  whom  Edwin 
defeated  in  622 ;  he  then  fled  over  sea  to  Ireland,  whence  he  at  a  later  date 
returned,  and  thereafter  waged  constant  war  against  the  Saxons  as  oppres- 
sors.    He  patronized  the  bards  of  Powys,  and  gained  their  loving  praise. 

(31)  Perhaps  Aneurin,  author  of  "  The  Gododin  "  (P). 

(33)  Brydydd  (1200-1250)? 

(34)  The  range  of  Plinlimmon,  which  runs  across  the  country  from  east 
to  west,  is  the  boundary  between  north  and  south  Wales.  Plinlimmon, 
its  highest  peak  (2,500  feet),  is  thirty  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base. 
In  it  the  sources  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  are  contained.  Compare 
cloud-lopt  with  Shakspere's  "  cloud-capped." 

(35)  Arvon  is  Caernarvonshire,  the  fortressed  land  opposite  to  Fba,  or 
3lont  i.  e.y  Anglesea. 

Compare  share,  shear,  shire  from  Anglo-Saxon  scyran,  to  divide,  dis- 
part, separate,  with  shore. 
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Smeared  with  gore  and  ghastly  pale ; 

Far,  far  aloof  the  affrighted  ravens  sail : 
The  famished  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries. 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliff,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land ; 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  my  line. 

ILL 
Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
with  blood,  and  whito  as  a  spectra ;  away  to  a  distance  from  them  the  ter- 
rified ravens  flv,  and  the  hungry  eagle  shrieks  and  hurries  off  from  the 
sight.  Beloved,  departed  comrades  in  poetio  skill,  welcome  to  my  soul  as 
are  the  day-beams  which  enter  by  grief-worn  eyes $  delightful  to  me  as  are 
the  bright  blood-globules  which  impart  vital  heat  to  my  heart,  ye  expired 
in  the  times  of  your  expiring  land's  groans.  Not  again  shall  I  mourn. 
They  are  not  dead ;  on  those  mountain-peaks,  a  misty  dark  multitude,  I 
notice  them  rest ;  they  hover  around  still  to  wreak  the  penalty  of  venge- 
ance on  the  oppressors  of  the  country  of  our  sires.  With  me  in  terrible 
song-bursts  they  combine,  and  unroll  with  gore- dabbled  hands  the  web  of 
thy  fate  and  that  of  thy  posterity. 

Intertwist  the  warp  and  intermingle  the  woof,  to  make  the  death-shroud 
of  the  whole  lineage  of  Edward  I. 

Let  there  be  sufficient  scope,  and  a  large  margin,  to  write  thereon  the 

(86)  tomeared,  bedabbled,  as  in.  Macbeth— 

"Smear  the  sleepy  grooms  with  blood," 

"  Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badged  with  blood," 

"  Their  daggers  unmannerly  breeched  with  gore,"  Ac. 

Ghastly,  from  Anglo-Saxon  gait,  German  geist,  spirit,  like  a  ghost  in  appear- 
ance, deathly. 

(37)  Aloof,  all  off,  entirely  off  or  away  from,  apart,  remote,  at  a  distance. 

(38)  Famished,  hunger-sore,  from  Latin  Fames,  hunger. 

(40—43)  This  repetition  of  the  same  word  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
several  clauses,  is  called  anaphora. 
(44)  Grisly,  from  Anglo-Saxon  grislic,  terrible,  as — 
"So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform." — Paradise  Lost,  ii.,  704—6. 

(48)  Tissue,  from  Latin  Texere,  to  weave,  as  issue  from  Exire  to  go  out ; 
—  directly  from  French  tissu,  woven. 

(49)  "  In  the  operation  of  weaving,  the  threads  which  are  stretched  on 
the  frame  are  called  the  warp  or  warps,  and  the  single  thread  which  is 
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The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough, 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  ! 

weird  letters  of  the  infernal  kingdom.  Note  on  it  the  year,  and  fix  therein 
the  date  of  that  night  in  which  the  Severn  appalled  shall  resound  with  the 
shrill  cries  of  one  expiring,  when,  through  the  sounding  chambers  of  Berke- 
ley Castle,  the  scream  of  an  intensely  suffering  king  shall  pass*    Out  of  thee, 


woven  into  it  by  means  of  the  shuttle  is  called  the  woof;  and  the  two 
combined  in  a  texture  is  called  the  ureb." — Dr.  C.  M.  Inglebg.  "Can 
there  be  an  image  more  just,  apposite,  and  nobly  imagined,  than  this 
tremendous  tragical  winding-sheet?  In  the  rest  of  this  stanza  the 
wildness  of  thought,  expression,  and  cadence,  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  speaker,  and  of  the  bloody  spectres  his 
assistants.  It  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  it  alone,  but  a  beauty  that  runs 
throughout  the  whole  composition,  that  the  historical  events  are  briefly 
sketched  out  by  a  few  striking  circumstances,  in  which  the  poet's  office  of 
rather  exciting  and  directing  than  satisfying  the  reader's  imagination,  is 
perfectly  observed.  Such  abrupt  hints,  resembling  the  small  fragments  of 
a  vast  ruin,  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  one 
image  of  horror,  but  that  instantly  a  second  and  a  third  are  presented  to  it, 
and  the  affection  is  still  uniformly  supported." — An  anonymous  oritio 
quoted  by  Mason. 

(51)  "  Gray  has  been  severely  censured  by  Johnson  for  the  expression,— 

'  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough, 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace.'—'  The  Bard.' 

On  the  authority  of  the  most  unpoetical  of  critics  we  must  still  hear  that 
the  poet  has  no  line  so  bad.  '  Ample  room '  is  feeble,  but  would  have 
passed  unobserved  in  any  other  poem  but  in  the  poetry  of  Gray,  who  has 
taught  us  to  admit  nothing  but  what  is  exquisite.  '  Verge  enough'  is 
poetical,  since  it  conveys  a  material  image  to  the  imagination.  No  one  ap- 
pears to  have  detected  the  source  from  whence,  probably,  the  whole  line  was 
derived.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  from  the  following  passage  in  Dry- 
den: — 

'  Let  Fortuno  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  akpli  shield, 
Can  take  in  all,  and  yebgb  enough  for  more.' 

Dryden's  '  Don  Sebastian.9 " 
—Disraelfs  "  Curiosities  of  Literature" 

(56)  Edward  II.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I.,  born  at  Carnarvon, 
25th  April,  1284,  was  in  1301  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  recognised 
as  king  on  his  father's  death,  7th  July,  1307.    At  Boulogne,  in  Jan.  1808, 
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8b  e- wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 

From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  bangs 
The  scourge  of  Heaven  !   What  terrors  round  him  wait ! 

Amazement  in  his  ran,  with  Flight  combined, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

IL2. 

Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 

Che-wolf  of  France,  who,  with  slakeless  jaw,  rendeat  asunder  the  entrails 
of  thy  murdered  husband,  let  him  iaaue  who  ahall  overcloud  thine  own  land 
like  a  pestilence — the  retribution  of  the  Most  High.  What  fear-awakening 
Jatea  engird  him,— bewilderment  before  him!  in  union  with  Retreat,  and 
the  ghaatly  ahape  of  Sorrow,  while  Desolation  follows  in  the  rear. 
Magnificent  conqueror,  glorious  tyrant,  on  his  death-bed  he  rests  humbly  1 


he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  V.,  of  France,  to  whom  he  had  been 
affianced  since  1299.  His  reign  was  troubled  greatly  on  account  of  his 
own  remissness,  and  of  his  engrossment  with  favourites,  in  whose  hands  he 
left  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  Isabella  became,  in  league  with 
Mortimer,  the  head  of  a  party  against  him,  and  they  gained  possession  of 
the  heir-apparent,  who  was  betrothed  to  Philippa,  of  HainauH.  England 
was  invaded  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  king  was  deserted  by  the  chief 
men  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  fled  to  Bristol,  then  shut  himself  up  in 
Heath  Abbey.  Edward  III.  was  proclaimed  king,  his  father  was  dragged 
from  his  concealment,  and  taken  in  custody  to  Monmouth,  and  thenoe  to 
Kenihrortb.    He  was  hurried  from  prison  to  prison,  while  Isabella  and  her 

Earamour  Mortimer  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  prince.  After  having  had 
im  incarcerated  in  the  castles  of  Corfe  and  Bristol,  and  finding  that 
insult  could  not  kill,  he  was  taken  to  Berkeley  castle,  and  there,  with  the 
connivance  of  his  wife,  on  20th  September,  1327,  by  his  keepers,  Sir  Thomas 
Gournay  and  Sir  John  Maltravers,  he  waVmurdered.  His  body  was  shown 
at  Bristol,  and  he  waa  buried  privately  in  Gloucester  cathedral.  Tradition 
says  that  fearful  shrieks  broke  the  quietude  of  one  terrible  night,  and  that 
next  morning  it  was  known  the  king  was  dead. 

(67)  Isabella,  of  France,  so  called  for  her  relentless  cruelty.  The  same 
phrase  is  applied  by  Shakspere  to  Queen  Margaret  —Henry  VI. f  part  iiL, 
act  i.,  b.  4. 

(62)  Edward  III.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  II.,  and  of  Isabella,  born  1312, 
crowned  on  the  deposition  of  his  father,  25th  January,  1827,  and  married 
Philippa,  of  Hainault,  1828.  He  claimed  the  erown  of  France,  and  eagerly 
prosecuted  his  claim.  At  Oreoy,  Calais,  and  Poictiers,  as  well  as  in  G-uienne, 
he  became  "  the  scourge  "  of  France.  He  had  many  sorrows  in  his  family 
life.  The  last  fortnight  of  his  existence  was  passed  at  the  manor  of  Shene 
(Richmond),  attended  only  by  his  paramour,  Alice  Perrers.  But  she  de- 
serted him  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  and  no  one,  except 
a  single  priest,  was  by  his  death-bed,  or  even  in  the  house,  when,  on  21st 
June,  1877,  in  his  65th  year,  he  expired. 
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Low  on  his  funeral  couch  ho  lief  ! 
]So  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled? 
Thy  son  is  gone,  be  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  born, — 

Neither  a  sorrowing  spirit  nor  a  griering  eye  yields  a  teardrop  to  giro 
the  customary  solemnity  to  his  burial-rites !  Has  the  heroic  "  Black  Prince" 
departed  ?  Thy  son  is  dead.  He  reposes  among  the  slain.  Where  is  the 
eager  crowd  that  had  been  brought  into  being  during  thy  prosperity  P 
They  have  set  off  to  greet  the  new  "  expectancy  of  nations."  The  sun 
shines  gaily,  the  western  breezes  fan  the  cheek  gently,  while  the  richly 
adorned  bark,  in  flaunting  style,  sweeps  grandly  through  the  deep  blue  sea ; 

(67)  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  born  at  Woodstock,  15th  June,  1330, 
who,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  on  the  field  of  Orecy,  slew  the  blind  king  of 
Bohemia,  John  of  Luxemburg,  at  Poic tiers,  took  John,  king  of  France, 
prisoner,  who  had  fought  bravely  in  Spain,  and  governed  Guicnne  as  a 
province,  under  the  government  of  his  father,  but  who  died  8th  June, 
1376.  He  was,  in  popular  estimation,  the  first  horo  of  the  age,  remarkable 
alike  for  personal  bravery  and  military  skill.  He  had  headed  the  rebellions 
which,  in  tho  closing  years  of  his  life,  disturbed  and  amazed  Ed.vard  III. 
He  predeceased  his  father  by  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

(69)  Gray,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Adversity,"  has— 

"  Light  thet  DigpBBSB,  and  with  them  go 

The  BUMMBR  FBIEND." 

Pond  of  his  image,  he  has  it  again  in  his  Bard, — 

"  The  bwarm:  that  in  thy  koonttdb  beam  are  born, 
Gone." 

Perhaps  the  germ  of  this  beautiful  image  may  be  found  in  Shakspere — 

4t  For  men,  like  btjttbbflieb, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer." 

"  Troilus  and  Creseida,"  act  iiL,  s.  7., 

and  two  similar  passages  in  Tiroon  of  Athens, — 

11  The  swallow  follows  not  the  summer 
More  willingly  than  we  your  lordship. 
Tim,  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ; 

Such  summer  birds  are  men."— Act  iii. 

Again  in  the  same— 

"One cloud  of  winter  showers 

These  flies  are  couched." — Act  ii. 

Disraeli's  u  Curiosities  of  Literature." 
Milton  also  speaks  of— 

"Summer's  noontide  air." — " Paradise  Lost"  ii.,  809;  and  of  a — 
"  Swar tn  of  flies  in  Vintage  time." — "Paradise  Regained"  iv.,  15. 
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Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 

Fair  laughs  the  mora,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prove,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

Youth  on  the  outlook  at  the  forefront,  and  Pleasure  having  the  guidance  of 
its  oourse ;  heedless  of  the  careering  tempest's  might,  which,  oouohing  like 
a  wild  beast,  in  gloomy  silence  lurkingly  awaits  its  booty  when  the  shades 
of  night  begin  to  fall. 


(70)  "  The  rising  morn "  refers  to  Richard  II.,  only  surviving  son  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  succeeded  Edward  III,  in  his  eleventh 
year.  The  extravagance,  magnificence,  and  exactions  of  his  reign,  and  the 
terrible  storms  of  rebellion  and  murder  in  which  it  closed,  are  denoted  in 
six  succeeding  lines. — See  Shakspere's  Richard  II. 

(76)  "  This  representation  of  the  whirlwind,  under  the  image  of  a  beast  of 
prey,  lying  in  ambush  in  the  day  time,  expectant  of  the  night-,  is  not  only 
perfectly  just  and  natural,  but  incomparably  sublime."—  Wakefield. 
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Questions  bequibiwg  Avswrrs. 

843.  Who  and  what  was  "  Chris- 
topher North  P  "—  Youth. 

844.  What  is  the  hest  edition  of 
the  works  of  Alexander  PopeP — 
Youth, 

845.  Will  any  one  kindly  furnish 
an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  value  of  "  the  Works  of  Thomas 
Do  Quincey  ?  "— B.  H.  B. 

846.  Can  any  of  your  obliging 
correspondents  inform  me  where  I 
can  purchase  a  copy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Toufmin  Smith's  work,  entitled 
"The  Parish,  its  Obligations  and 
Powers;  its  Officers,  and  their 
Duties."    I  shall  be  glad  to  know 


the  name  of  the  publishers  and  the 
price. — B.  N. 

847.  I  think  I  have  read  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has  abolished  the 
right  of  voting  by  proxy,  which 
formerly  existed  amongst  the  Peers. 
Is  this  correct?  If  so  when  did 
the  Lords  do  it  P  Where  can  I  get 
information  on  the  subject! — 
Gborgius. 

848.  While  reading,  one  often 
notices  things  mentioned  as  if  they 
were  quite  familiar  to  everybody. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  mention, 
as  if  quite  casually,  but  as  a  matter 
of  course,  assumed  to  be  known  "  to 
every  schoolboy,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
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of  "the  Mulberry  Club,"  which  I 
met  in  the  course  of  an  old  maga- 
zine article.  Of  such  a  club  one 
might  form  ever  bo  many  ideas  a 
priori,  but  would  they  tally  with 
the  fact  P  Let  me  then  ask  if  any 
of  your  readers ,  wiser  than  I  upon 
this  point,  can  describe  for  me  "  the 
Mulberry  Club?"— W.J.  J. 

849.  In  the  excellent  and  inform- 
ing article  on  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingloby,  it 
is  stated  (p.  87),  that  "he  studied 
Paley's  Natural  Theology y  and  this, 
in  its  own  form,  he,  in  his  opinion, 
found  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory" 
with  the  argument  of  Clarke's  De- 
monstration a  priori ;  but  no  indica- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  unsatisfao- 
toriness  is  given.  I  hare  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Natural 
Theology  was  a  work  uniquely  satis- 
factory, as  Lord  Brougham  called 
it,  "  a  close,  logicaJ,  and  practical 
argument,  level  to  all  comprehen- 
sions." I  am  aware  that  certain 
objections  have  been  taken  to  the 
incidence  and  the  course,  but  not 
the  force  of  tho  argument.  Would 
it  be  too  muoh  to  ask  the  writer  of 
that  article,  or,  through  you,  tho 
learned  Doctor  himselt,  to  give  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  reasons  in- 
ducing him  to  regard  the  argument 
of  Paley  unsatisfactory  P— R.J.G.B. 

Axswxbs  to  Questions. 
840.  Than  Donald  Cargill's  few 
names  are  more  fondly  cherished  in 
the  memories  of  the  Scottish  people. 
He  was  bom  near  the  town  of  Blair- 
gowrie, in  Perthshire,  on  a  small 
estate,  of  which  his  father  was  pro- 

?rietor,  in  or  about  the  year  1610. 
he  schools  of  Aberdeen  having 
furnished  his  earlier  education,  the 
usual  course  at  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity prepared  him  for  ordination  . 
to  the  ministry  in  the  Barony  Church 
of  Glasgow.  This  was  as  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  on  the  enforcement  of 
Prelacy  on  Scotland  in  1662,  he 
preferred  to  surrender  his  charge 


rather  than  his  principles  ;  he 
instituted  at  that  time  a  course 
of  violent  and  uncompromising 
preaching  against  the  King  and 
his  Church,  his  name  bulks  largely 
in  Scottish  history  for  a  period  of 
subsequent  nineteen  years.  He  was 
outlawed,  a  price  being  set  upon  his 
head,  and  his  life  became  a  prolonged 
series  of  sore  vicissitudes  and 
miraculous  escapades.  Many  are 
the  narrations  of  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  his  life  to  be  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  pages  of 
contemporaneous  fellow-Presbyter- 
ian chroniclers.  He  was  one  of  the 
gallant  handful  who  fought  against 
the  royal  forces  at  Both  well  Bridge, 
and  was  there  seriously  wounded. 
But  perhaps  the  crowning  act  of 
this  daring  spirit  was  to  utter  the 
"extreme  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  King  and  most  of 
the  Scottish  Council,"  wliich  he  did 
in  1680, — a  proceeding  however  in 
which  he  wanted  the  sympathy  of 
many  of  the  best  of  his  fellow-reli- 
gionists,— Woflrow  the  historian 
amongst  them.  The  next  year 
witnessed  his  removal  from  the  scene 
of  his  sufferings,  for,  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  he  was  tried  for  high 
treason,  convicted,  and  condemned, 
and  was  hanged  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  leaving  a  name  to  be 
treasured  among  those  of  the  many 
saints,  as  we  might  say,  of  saintless 
Presbyterianism.— J.  F.  B. 

842.  Hugh  Miller  committed 
suicide  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  he  had 
a  constitutional  tendency  to  insanity, 
and  it  is  certain  that  any  predis- 
position that  he  may  have  had  to 
madness  was  increased  by  intense 
exertion,  in  preparing  his  last  book, 
the  "  Testimony  of  the  Bocks,"  for 
publication.  For  some  time  before 
his  death  he  was  subject  to  strange 
hallucinations,  whioh  indicated  that 
his  over-taxed  mind  was  giving  way 
under  the  weight  of   his  literary 
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labours.  He  imagined  that  he 
would  be  robbed  end  murdered, 
and  always  had  loaded  firearm*  by 
his  tide  when  at  rest.  On  ilia 
twenty -sixth  of  December,  1856,  he 
retired  to  bed  early,  and  on  the 
next  morning  was  fonnd  dead, 
having  shot  himself  through  the 
heart. — Giobgittb. 

845.  The  writings  of  Thomas  Be 
Quinoey  are  in  no  sense  works. 
Gleams,  glimpses,  essays,  overtures, 
prolusions,  side-lights,  roving*,  ram- 
Wings,  excursions,  dissertations, 
apologues,  epilogues,  fancies  and 
fondlings — they  may  be  any  or  all  of 
these,  but  not  works ;  that  is  a  mis- 
nomer. De  Quinoey  wanted  the 
two  great  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  worker — persistency  and 
consistency.  Nearly  all  the  writings 
of  De  Quinoey  partake  of  the  nature 
of  improvisations.  Even  when 
tasked  to  and  by  hack-work  he  sel- 
dom composed  unless  under  the  un- 
avoidable spur  of  necessity ;  and 
then  his  thoughts  veered,  and  tacked, 
and  ciroumacbiated,  rather  than 
went  on.  His  MS ,  which  the  writer 
at  one  time  had  frequently  in  his 
bands,  was  finely  written,  with 
frequent  interlineations,  and  all 
sorts  of  addenda  in  the  shape  of 
notes,  insertions,  and  inter  additions, 
with  signs  of  haste,  and  marks  of 
having  been  done  anywhere  that 
offered  opportunity.  He  was  a 
great  master  artist  in  the  use  of 
words.  His  thoughts  are  neither  so 
profound  nor  so  original  as  he 
thought  them,  or  as  many  think. 
He  had  a  receptive  and  absorbent 
intellect,  and  not  uu frequently  the 
ideas  of  others  came  into  his  mind 
through  the  plain  glass  of  memory, 
to  be  by  him  refracted  through  his 
cathedral- window- like  imagination, 
which  coloured  them  so  that  they 
seemed  his  own.  He  had  a  lively, 
but  not  a  discreet  intellect;  his 
mind  was  subtle  rather  than  honest, 
and,  though  originally  capable  of 


high  thought,  had  lost  the  habit  of 
thinking  out.  He  intuited  more 
frequently  than  reasoned,  and  he 
was  often  delighted  at  achieving  m 
cleverness  when  he  ought  to  have 
elicited  a  truth.  He  was  continu- 
ally constructing  bridges  of  paradox 
to  bring  the  heterodox  and  the 
orthodox  within  hail,  and  he  con- 
trived cunning  distinctions  of  terms 
better  than  he  originated  knowing 
exhibitions  of  thought.  He  had  a 
large  and  varied  experience,  and  he 
had  seen  and  known  many  singular 
men  as  well  as  read  many  out  of 
the  way  books;  he  had  a  rich 
vocabulary,  learned,  literary,  and 
conversational ;  he  had  ripened  all 
the  passions  of  his  nature  into 
oriental  luxuriance,  and  he  had  little 
of  that  reticence  which  seals  up  in 
the  heart  the  experiences  of  many 
men.  He  was  singular,  and  delighted 
in  being  so.  On  all  these  accounts  he 
had  a  large  surplus  of  his  mind  ex- 
posed to  view  as  well  a*  employed 
in  receiving  the  materials  of,  thought 
Above  all  things  else  his  intellect 
was  interpretative.  Hence  he  was 
a  good  translator,  critic,  and  essayist; 
in  exposition  he  excelled,  and  in  ex- 

SMitory  narrative  he  delighted, 
n  metaphysical  and  religious  topics 
his  ideas  were  suggestive,  because 
restive.  He  was  a  varied  rather 
than  a  profound  man.  He  was  a 
Lakeist  without  the  poetical  faculty, 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  scholastic,  a 
philosophising  rhapsodist,  and  a 
living  cyclopaedia  of  notes  and 
emendations,  memoranda  and  cor- 
rigenda, 

I  do  not  set  much  value  on  the 
alternate  glow  and  gloom  which 
opium  threw  upon  his  thoughts. 
This  was  a  singularity,  and  as  such 
was  to  be  made  much  o£  and  it  did 
give  him  experiences  which,  as  being 
singular,  gratified  this  longing  of 
his  spirit;  but  it  was  a  fastness 
into  which  he  could  retreat  on 
occasion  requiring  it,  as  well  as  a 
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fascination  to  whose  allurements  he 
was  sometimes  won.  It  may  have 
h»d  something  to  do  with  making 
his  intellect  effective,  and  it  cer- 
tainly bad  something  to  do  with 
making  not  only  his  consciousness 
but  his  conscientiousness  defective? 
but  it  lent  no  subtlety  to  his 
thoughts,  and  gave  no  insight  to  his 
perceptive  faculties.  Sometimes  it 
gave  a  deUrious  insensibility  to  the 
nature  of  what  lie  was  writing  that 
occasionally,  because  of  the  uncom- 
monness  of  the  result,  led  men  to 
think  it  the  inspiration  of  genius. 
All  this  admitted,  however,  he  is  a 
wonderful  writer,  and  a  thinker 
worthy  of  attention — a  phenomenon, 
in  some  respects  nuique  in  life,  and 
in  literature,  a  Kantian  Goldsmith 
or  a  Sheridanized  Hamilton,  or,  if 
we  might  vary  the  figure,  a  singular 
compound  of  the  owl,  the  ostrich, 
the  cuckoo,  and  the  lark.  While  I 
do  not  tliink  him  a  good  guide,  or  a 
line  example  to  "a  young  man 
whose  education  has  been  neglected," 
I  am  yet  of  opinion  that  he  is  a 
writer  whose  compositions  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  by  those  who 
would  know  what  style  can  effect 
and  subtlety  accomplish. — S.  N. 

848.  London  is  the  capital  of 
clubs  as  Paris  is  that  of  cafes. 
Covent  Garden  is  the  heart  of  clubs. 
Taking  that  as  a  centre  a  strong 
ponae  of  clubs  might  be  enumerated. 
Many  of  these  clubs  flourish  and 
fade,  decay  and  die  like  other  things 
of  which  this  vain  world  is  proud, 
and,  among  the  clubs  of  other  days, 
the  Mulberry  Club  has  become  only 
a  memory.  It  was  formed  by  a  few 
young  men  drawn  together  by  their 
lore  for,  and  reverence  of  the  great 
name  of  Shakspere — "a  knot  of 
wise  and  joeund  men  then  unknown 
but  gaily  struggling."  It  is  an  asso- 
ciation worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  I  am  glad  to  be 
i  ble  to  furnish  W.  J.  J.  with  a  re- 
miniscence of  this  dob  from  the 


lips  of  one  of  its  earliest  members, 
the  popular  actor,  Mr.  J.  B.  Buck- 
stone,  jotted  down  some  years  ago 
at  a  Shaksperian  festival  at  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, when  he  was 
chairman  of  a  dinner  party  of  nearly 
200,  assembled  under  the  roof  of 
Mr.  Henry  Hartley,  mine  host  of 
The  Golden  Lion.  Among  other 
remarks  made  from  the  chair  the 
following  referred  to  the  matter  of 
W.  J.  J.'s  query  :— 

"  It  was  not  then  a  very  prominent 
one,  as  its  meetings  were  held  at  a 
certain  house  of  entertainment  in 
Vinegar  Yard,  Drury  Lane.  The 
club  assembled  there  once  a  week; 
they  dined  together  on  Shakspere' s 
birthday ;  and  in  the  mulberry 
season  there  was  another  dinner  and 
a  mulberry  feast,  at  which  the 
chairman  sat  enthroned  under  a 
canopy  of  mulberry  branches,  with 
the  fruit  on  them:  Shaksperian 
Bongs  were  sung;  members  would 
read  original  papers  or  poems  re- 
lating only  to  Shakspere ;  and  as 
many  artists  belonged  to  this  club, 
they  would  exhibit  sketches  of  some 
event  connected  with  our  poet's 
life ;  and  I  once  had  the  honour  of 
submitting  a  paper  to  be  read, 
called  "Shakspere' a  Drinking  Bout," 
an  imaginary  story  illustrating  the 
traditional  event  when  the  chivalry 
of  Stratford  went  forth  to  carouse 
with— 

Piping  Pebwbrth,  dancing  Marston, 
Haunted      Hillborough,      hungry 

Grafton, 
Budging  Exhall,  Papist  Wexford, 
Beggarly    Broom,    and     drunken 

Bedford. 

All  these  papers  and  pictures  were 
collected  together  in  a  book,  which 
was  called  *  Mulberry-leaves,'  and 
you  will  believe  me,  in  spite  of  our 
lowly  place  of  meeting,  that  the 
olub  was  not  intellectually  insigni- 
ficant, when  amongst  its  members, 
then  in  their  youth,  were  Douglas 
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Jerrold,  Laman  Blanchard,  the 
Landseers  (Charles  and  Thomas), 
Frank  Stone,  Cattermole,  Robert 
Keeley,  Kenny  Meadows,  and  sub- 
sequently, though  at  another  and 
more  important  place  of  meeting, 
Maoready,  Talfourd  the  judge, 
Charles  Dickens,  John  Foster,  and 
many  other  celebrities.  You  will 
yery  naturally  wish  to  know  what 
became  of  this  club.  Death  thinned 
the  number  of  its  members;  im- 
portant pursuits  in  life  took  some 
one  way  and  some  another,  and, 
after  twenty  years  of  much  enjoy- 
ment, the  club  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  mulberry  leaves  disappeared  no 
one  erer  knew  whither." 

To  this  I  may  add  the  following 
account  of  the  same  convivio- 
intellectual  assembly,  from  the  "Life 
of  Douglas  Jerrold,"  by  his  son,  W. 
B.  Jerrold  :— 

"  Some  joung  men  met,  the  spirit 
that  brought  them  together  being 
Shakspere !  Very  young,  not  rich, 
working  with  patient  earnestness 
towards  a  future  of  which  they  had 
great  dreams.  They  had  a  simple 
room  in  an  humble  tavern  (the 
Wreckin),  where  they  talked  and 
read.  Shakspere  was  the  common 
idol ;  and  it  was  a  regulation  of  this 
club  that  some  paper,  or  poem,  or 
conceit,  bearing  upon  Shakspere, 
should  be  contributed  by  each 
member.  A  fair-haired,  boyish- 
looking  young  man  was  introduced 
to  the  company  about  the  end  of 
1824.  He  was  soon  joined  by  an 
intimate  friend  of  his.  The  fair 
were  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Lam  an 
Blanchard.  They  had  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  great  bard,  and  they 
could  make  their  offering.  Douglas 
Jerrold  had  even  a  name  for  the 
club.  It  should  be  called  The  Mul- 
berries. Agreed!  The  book  of 
contributions  to  be  written  by  mem- 
bers should  be  called  Mulberry 
Leaves.    Agreed  again !    In  the  list 


of  ayes  were  the  names  of  William 
1  Godwin,  Kenny  Meadows, the  future 
illustrator  of  Shakspere;  William 
H.  Elton,  the  8haksperian  aotor; 
and  Edward  Chstfield,  the  artist, 
i  The  Mulberry  Club  lived  many 
years,  and  gathered  a  valuable  crop 
I  of  leaves — contributions  from  its 
J  members.  These  contributions  were 
kept  in  a  book,  and  it  was  arranged 
I  that  the  last  member  who  attended 
I  should  have  it.  It  fell  into  Mr. 
Elton's  hands,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  his  family— a  relic 
that  may  be  precious  presently. 
The  Leaves  were  to  hare  been  pub- 
lished; but  the  club  dead,  it  was 
nobody's  business  to  see  them 
through  the  press,  and  to  this  hour 
they  remain  chiefly  in  manuscript. 
The  club  did  not  die  easily,  how- 
ever. It  was  changed  and  grafted 
before  it  gave  up  the  ghost.  In 
times  nearer  the  present,  when  it  was 
called  the  Shakspere  Club,  Charles 
Dickens,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd, 
Daniel  Maclise,  Mr.  Macready, 
Frank  Stone,  Ac.,  belonged  to  it 
Respectability  killed  it.  Sumptuous 
quarters  were  sought;  8hakspere 
was  to  be  admired  in  a  moat  elegant 
manner — to  be  edited  specially  for 
the  club  by  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Etiquette.  But  the  new  atmos- 
phere had  not  the  vigour  of  the  old, 
and  so,  after  a  long  struggle,  all  the 
mulberries  fell  from  the  old  tree, 
and  now  it  is  a  green  memory  only 
to  a  few  old  members." 

I  do  not  know  that  anything 
more  need  be  said  on  this  subject, 
except  that  we  should  like  well  if 
even  yet  the  Shaksperian  Mulberry 
Leaves  could  be  put  forth  in  full 
freshness  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  would  willingly  receive  any 
such  commemorative  volume  of 
notable  men,  brought  and  kept 
together  by  the  noblest  spirit  of  a 
noble  age — the  living  essence  of  the 
Elizabethan  time.—  S.  N. 
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Lobd  ViBffON  has  presented  to 
the  Manchester  Free  Library  a  copy 
of  the  "  Inferno  of  Dante,  literally 
paraphrased,  with  documents  and 
album,"  privately  printed,  in  three 
rolumes,  folio,  by  his  father,  the  late 
George  John  Warren,  Lord  Ver- 
non. 

J.  ST.  Fichte  has  issued  two 
Tolumes  of  "  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
on  Philosophy,  Theology,  and 
Ethics  " — one  of  which  contains  an 
autobiographical  account  of  the  au- 
thor's philosophical  studies,  and 
the  effect  produced  on  his  mind 
by  the  several  thinkers  from  Kant 
onwards. 

Julius  Frauenstadt  has  issued 
"  Short  Studies  on  the  Intellectual, 
Moral,  and  Physical  World." 

"The  Beligious  Sentiment  in 
Greece,"  by  J.  Girard  traces  the 
connection  between  morals  and  re- 
ligion in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  jEschylus." 

"The  Poem  of  Lucretius,"  by 
0.  Martha,  is  a  study  of  the  "  De 
NaturA  Berum"  in  its  scientific, 
mora),  and  religious  aspects,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modern  criticism. 

In  his  eightieth  year  H.  K6nig 
has  just  completed  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  complete  series  of  his 
writings  in  twenty  volumes  of  ex- 
cellent fiction,  closing  with  a  new 
romance  of  much  merit. 

Dr.  Francis  Ueberweg,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Kdnigsberg,  where  Kant  prelected, 
has  issued  a  translation  of  Berkeley's 
"Treatise  Concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Knowledge  "  into  German, 
with  notes.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  skill  and  clearness  of  the  render- 
ing, and  as  the  first  endeavour  to 
make  the  Teutonic  philosophers 
acquainted  with  the  text  of  Berkeley. 


M.  Th.  Henri  Martin  (b.  1818) 
Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  at 
Bennee,  author  of  "  History  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  in  Antiquity,"  has 
extended  and  revised  the  paper  on 
Science  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Dictionnaire  de*  Science*  PhUoeo* 
phiques  along  with  other  five  essays, 
having  it  for  their  aim  to  show  that 
science  does  not  lead  to  materialism ; 
— under  the  title  Lee  Science  et  La 
Philosophie. 

M.  Louis  Ferri,  lecturer  on  philo- 
sophy, Florence,  has  issued  "A 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Meta- 
physics in  Italy  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century." 

A  Biography  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  is  in  prepar- 
ation, and  will  include  extracts  from 
a  diary  and  letters  begun  in  1827 
and  continued  on  to  the  close  of 
his  political  career. 

Is  William  Tell  a  myth?  hats 
been  the  topic  of  historical  consider- 
ation by  Henry  S.  Bordier  and  M. 
Billiet,  author  of  "  The  Origin  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,"  in  two 
monographs. 

Prof.  Huber,  author  of  a  work  on 
"English  Universities,"  a  popular 
|  advocate  of  co-operation,  and  a 
I  leader  in  Germany  among  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  died  at  Weringerode, 
among  the  Hartz  mountains,  where 
he  spent  his  days  in  philanthropic 
effort,  on  July  19th. 

E.  M.  Cope,  Senior  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trin.Coll.,  Cam.,  has  in 
progress  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
of  Aristotle's  "  Bhetoric,"  an  intro- 
duction to  which  he  has  already 
issued. 

Mrs.  Clough  has  undertaken  the 
editorship  of  the  writings  and  poems 
of  A.  H.  Clough,  and  has  prefixed 
an  intesesting  memoir. 
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T.  Fowler, of  Lincoln  Coll.,Oxon., 
has  in  the  press  *«  Tho  Elements  of 
Inductive  Logic,"  the  complement  of 
his  "  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic." 
Prof.  J.  Beete  Jukes,  geologist, 
died  July  29th. 

Ber.  P.  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope's 
Works  is  not  yet,  siter  a  dosen 
veers'  promise,  forthcoming;  bat 
Messrs.  Mscmilltn  have  issued  his 
Poem*  in  a  Globe  edition,  superin- 
tended by  Professor  Ward :  Man- 
chester ;  and  Spenser's  Poetical 
Works,  edited  by  B.  Morris,  are  pre- 
mised in  the  same  admirable  series. 
Alexander  Dyce,  editor  of  8hak- 
spere,  and  many  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  Ac.,  died  18th  May. 

Bobert  Leightou,    one    of    our 
minor  poets,  died  20th  May. 

An  interesting  MS.  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  apparently  a  note  book 
of  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn)  contain- 
ing notes  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Bacon,  while  he  was  a  bencher  of 
that  society,  has  recently  been  found. 
It  contains  many  of  those  thoughts 
in  outline,  which  appear  fully  in 
Lord  Bacon's  published  writings. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  in  this 
note-book  there  is  scribbled  here  and 
there  the  name  of  William  Shake- 
speare (so  spelled)  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  that  age.  It  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  ot  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  and  may  probably  be 
published  or  more  fully  described. 
Professor  Bosworth's  quarto  An- 
*  plo-Saxon  Dictionary,  though  far  on 
in  progress,  is  likely  to  require  the 
further  labour  of  three  or  four 
year?.  i 

On  the  day  that  Victor  Hugo's   ' 
novel,  "L'Homme  Qui  Bit,"  was 
published   in   Paris,  the   following 
translations    appeared  :  —  three   in   ' 
English,  viz.,  one  in  London,  one  at  ' 
Leipsic,  and  the  other  in  New  York ; 
one  in  German,  at  Berlin  ;  four  in   ' 
Spanish,  viz.,  two  in  Madrid,  one  at   i 
the  Harannah,  and  one  in  Paris ; 
two  in  Portuguese,  viz.,  one  in  Lis-  ' 
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bon,  and  the  other  at  Bio  Janeiro ; 
one  in  Russian,  at  St.  Petersburg : 
one  in  Polish,  at  Warsaw ;  one  in 
Dutch,  at  Rotterdam ;  and  two  in 
Greek,  viz.,  one  at  Athens,  and  the 
other  at  Constantinople;  one  in 
Hungarian,  at  Pesth  ;  one  in  Swed- 
ish, at  Stockholm,  and  one  in  the 
Czechian  language  at  Prague, 

Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  and 
gardens  are  offered  for  sale. 

A  History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  is  in  preparation  by  J. 
B.  Mullinger,  of  St.  John's. 

A  History  of  Shakspere  Literature 
has  been  begun  by  Genie,  the  Ger- 
man dramatist. 

Peter,  son  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
the  poet,  who  had  won  a  literary 
name  for  himself  as  biographer  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Inigo 
Jones,  &o.,  died  18th  May,  aged 
fifty-three. 

Gerald  Massey  has  A  Tale  of 
Eternity,  and  other  ibsww,  in  the 
press. 

George  Gil  Allan  hat  a  new  work 
in  the  press,  and  another,  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  several  years, 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Ovid, 
issued  at  Amsterdam  in  1630,  there 
was  found  pasted  in  on  the  ninth 
page,  the  closing  part  apparently  of 
a  letter  containing  the  words, 
"thyne  sweeteste,  W.  Shakspere, 
Stratforde,  March  16,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  autograph  of  the 
dramatist's.  It  also  contained  pasted 
in  it  on  the  fifth  page,  apparent 
autographs  of  Hugh  Middletcn  and 
John  Dry  den. 

A  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  is  an- 
nounced. 

Mr*.  Stowe's  "Old  Folks"  has 
excited  fire  German  translators  to 
undertake  its  reproduction. 

A  Statue  of  Goethe  is  to  be  in- 
augurated at  Munich. 

Sir  Edward  Creasy  has  nearly 
ready  a  Greek  classical  novel, 


SJotom  ^xfforisns, 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FEOUDE,  M.A,,  LL.D.f 

Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew'*,  Sfc. 

Ethical  history—  the  composition  of  the  records  of  events  and 
their  authors  from  the  point  of  view  afforded  by  the  moral 
standard  of  the  time  with  which  the  story  is  concerned — is  a 
development  of  the  narrative  art  peculiar  to  our  age.  It  owes  its 
origin,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence  exerted  by  Edward 
Coplestone,  while  tutor,  fellow  and  provost  of  Oriel,  in  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  Aristotle  at  Oxford.  The  careful,  patient,  and 
thoughtful  perusal  of  the  writings  of  that  earl?  but  deeply  pene- 
trating thinker,  whioh  he/Lpduced  among  the  higher  and  nobler 
spirits  of  his  own  college,  and,  radiating  thence,  among  the  brighter 
and  more  considerate  students  in  the  whole  university,  has  had  a 
most  powerful  effect  upon  the  progress  of  thought  in  our  century. 
For  the  mighty  Stagirite  had  possessed  himself  of  so  many  of  the 
secrets  ofhuman  nature  on  the  practical  side  and  of  the  governing  prin- 
ciples of  men  as  they  are  j  had  looked  with  such  a  keen  and  curious 
eye  into  the  realities  of  man's  life,  on  the  motives  to  action  that 
prevailed  with  men,  and  of  the  manner  and  style  in  which  disposi- 
tion, habit,  motive,  reason,  event,  and  passion,  interact  in  mortals, 
that  those  who  studied  his  chief  works  felt  themselves  subdued  to 
acquiescent  di*eipleship,  and  acknowledged  him  as  a  master-mind, 
not  only  as  a  successful  theorist  of  the  olden  time,  but  as  a  most 
trustworthy  practical  guide  in  regard  to  the  every-day  character 
and  conduct  of  men,  and,  as  a  safe  expositor  of  the  elementary 

Srinciples  of  moral  character  and  moral  action — the  very  roots  of 
fe  and  history. 

From  the  Oriel  Common  Boom,  in  which  Coplestone,  as  Aristo- 
telian-in-chief, awakened  the  intellects  of  so  many  active  promoters 
of  reflective  thought,  there  have  been  most  singular  divergencies  of 
men  and  movements.    The  broad  churchism  of  Whately,  Arnold, 
Hinds,  and  Hampden ;  the  high  churchism  of  Keble,  Newman,  and 
Pusey;  the  rationalism  of  Baden-Powell,  Fox  ton,  and  William 
Newman;  and  the  indeterminism  of  Fronde,  Clough,  Ac,  had 
vh  their  starting  point  in  Oriel.    By  all  these  the  ethics  and 
etoric  of  Aristotle   were   enthusiastically  studied  and  highly 
jteemed.    One  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  of  the  Ethics — 
>f  which  the  best  edition  on  the  whole  as  yet  published,  we  have 
from  an  Oriel  man,  8ir  Alexander  Grant,  now  Principal  of  the 
1869.  * 
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"University  of  Edinburgh — that  "  the  book  has  been  made  a  sort  of 
second  Bible." 

We  scarcely  wonder  tbat  tbe  marvellous  power  of  discernment, 
analysis,  discrimination,  comparison,  and  combination  which  Aristotle 
possessed,  should  have  led  him  to  a  series  of  opinions  which,  though 
not  going  so  deep  into  the  moral  n  at  ore  of  man  as  Christianity, 
should  yet  display  a  considerable  harmony  with  the  principles 
made  known  to  us  through  it,  and  that,  as  a  basis  for  judgment  and 
as  a  guide  in  merely  practical  life,  this  notable  thinker  of  old  should 
have  been  received  as  the  best  elucidator  of  the  powers  and  laws  of 
human  thought  and  action.  But  we  are  surprised  that  men,  haying 
such  an  initiative,  should  have  so  far  digressed  in  aim  and  object, 
ia\  opinion  and  practice,  in  hopes  and  efforts.  However,  so  it  has 
bean  \  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  Aristotelianism  has  been  the 
origination  of  a  school  of  ethical  historians,  of  whom  Arnold  hat 
illustrated  tbe  annals  of  ancient  Borne,  and  Fronde  is  expounding 
the  story  of  modern  England. 

We  know  that  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  great  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Fronde  at  an  interpreter  of  the  past,  that  he  possesses  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  tbe  motives  and  passions  which  actuate  man, 
derived  originally  from  an  intent  study  of  the  "ethics"  but  subse- 
quently enlarged  and  verified  by  converse  with  books  and  men. 
Mia  wide  and  hearty  moral  sympathy  enables  him  as  a  critic  to 
conceive  and  reconstruct  the  inner  character  of  the  individuals  who 
have  acted  on  the  stage  of  time,  and  so  to  put  himself  "  into  the 
place  of  each  and  every  character,  and  not  only  feel  for  them,  but 
ml  with  them."  By  the  patient  on  ravel  men  t  of  "  the  tangled  skein, 
of  good  and  evil,  of  which  his  thoughts  are  composed,"  he  discovers 
the  chief  elements  of  each  given  character,  and  so  finds  the  dramatic 
centre  of  each  individual.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ethical 
history  is  a  most  important  development  in  literature;  that  it 
possesses  recommendations  to  our  regard  very  superior  to  the  vivid 
rietorialism  of  some,  and  of  the  colourless  philosophical  ity  of  other*. 
It  it  a  step  nearer  the  true  interpretation  of  the  life  of  men  which 
dbea  not  naturally  fall  into  tableaux,  and  is  seldom  governed  by  the 
■lore  dogmas  of  the  doctrinaires.  Still,  we  are  far  from  recognising 
it  as  the  one  main  element  which  conduces  to,  or  establishes  the 
claims  of  a  historian  of  the  first  class.  For  this,  many  qualifica- 
tions must  be  united,  and  many  powers  must  combine.  Some  of 
these  we  may  here  note  in  a  few  brief  sentences. 

The  author  who  re-explores  the  sources  and  re-examines  the 
feet*  of  history  requires  special  qualifications.  He  must  be  patient 
i*  research,  tireless  in  investigation,  rapid  yet  cautious  in  seizing 
upon  the  point  which  gives  importance  to  a  document  or  relevancy 
to  a  quotation,  logically  accurate  in  estimating  exactly  what  weigwt 
say  new  piece  of  evidence  may  supply  to  either  side  of  a  disputed 
subject,  and  scrupulously  conscientious,  not  only  in  collecting  ail 
— sible  information,  but  in  collecting  it  so  as  to  exhibit  precisely 
ultimate  result.    He  must  hare  so  much  familiarity  with  tfee 
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general  events  of  toe  time  as  to  see  clearly  the  incidence  of  state- 
ments, the  force  of  allusions,  the  worth  of  incidental  and  collateral 
matter,  and  the  inferences  which  may  be  justly  deducible  from  the 
silence  of  one,  the  garrulity  of  another,  the  blunt  assertions  made 
by  one  party,  the  cautious  reserve  exercised  by  their  opponents,  and 
the  various  rumours  which  float  about  in  regard  to  the  causes  of 
erents  and  the  authors  of  change.    He  must  possess  eminent 
critical  acuteness   to  determine  on  and  assay  the  authenticity, 
authority,  and  interpretation  of  documents,  however  various,  admis- 
sions, however  ingeniously  expressed,  or  denials  however  peremp- 
torily  given.    Not  only  must  he  possess  a  sensitive  moral  nature  of 
his  own,  but  he  must  also  have  a  keen  insight  into  the  ordinary 
standards  of  morality  and  their  influences,  and  a  lively  sympathy 
with   the  mental  changes  induced  by  intents  and  events  in  the 
lives  of  extraordinary  persons.    While  he  must  proceed  in  his 
researches  with  some  tentative  hypothesis,  he  must  not  be  fondly 
wedded  to  his  own  scheme  of  interpretation,  or  bent  upon  eliciting 
any  ultimate  result  of  a  strictly  predetermined  tendency.    He  must 
not  merely  adjudicate  on  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  original  mine  of  historic  evidence,  he  must 
preserve  and  guarantee  their  standard  worth  and  their  tested  truth- 
fulness, as  they  are  passed  through  the  mint  of  his  mind  and  made 
current  as  history.   He  has  to  dig  and  delve,  to  amass  and  classify, 
to  interpret  and  infer,  to  collate  and  compare,  to  test  and  attest, 
to  see  with  imaginative  accuracy,  and  to  exhibit  with  reproductive 
skill,  to  know  completely  and  expound  lucidly,  to  narrate,  and  to 
impress.    He  is  to  sum  up  evidence  and  summarize  it ;  he  is  to  con- 
dense for  us  the  long  results  of  tedious  labours,  and  amid  all  his 
diggings,  delvings,  and  determinations  he  is  to  show  us  only -the 
finished  work  without  indication  of  the  toil  undergone,  or  trace  of 
the  fatigue  endured.    He  is  not  to  tell  everything,  for  that  would 
be  wearisome,  yet  he  must  relate  the  whole  in  order  to  impart  com- 
pendious completeness  to  the  narrative.    To  all  these  restrictive 
conditions  he  must  assent,  and  under  them  all  he  must  labour,  who 
would  truly  earn  for  himself  the  title  of  paragon  of  historians  ;  yet 
over  and  above  all  he  must  possess  a  clear  and  lucid  style  of  expo- 
sition, a  pictorially  vivid  power  of  description,  a  dignified  and 
eloquent  sweep  of  narration,  a  profound  sense  of  moral  causa- 
tion, and  the  art  of  weaving  the  coarse  threads  of  reality  into  a 
tissue  as  closely  as  possible  resembling  the  pleasing  attractions  of 
romance. 

Of  these  qualifications  of  the  complete  and  perfect  historian  Mr. 
Froude  displays  many ;  he  is  patient  and  self-restrained,  diligent  in 
comparison  of  conflicting  authorities,  and  acute  in  checking  them, 
and  thorough  in  his  grasp  of  the  materials  which  he  has  been  able 
to  gather.  He  is  wise  in  the  perception  of  causes,  and  careful  in 
the  tracing  of  results ;  he  is  generous  in  his  reverence  for  character, 
and  moderate  in  his  judgments  of  most  of  those  who  require  to 
come  into  his  presence  as  dramatis  persona  in  the  realities  of  his- 
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tory.  Bat  we  must  confess  that  he  is  often  predominated  over  by 
hie  theory  of  the  essential  trustworthiness  of  public  documents  and 
records,  and  of  the  scepticism  with  which,  what  may  be  called,  the 
feoret  history  of  events,  should  be  received.  We  all  know  that 
complex  human  nature  is  often  operated  upon  in  its  determinations 
by  motives,  inclinations,  and  inducements,  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  to  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  a  common  failing  of  men 
to  strive  to  put  a  fair  race  upon  their  doings,  especially  when  these 
hare  been  dubious ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nise the  action  of  this  ssme  tendency  in  public  history,  in  which 
diplomacy  has  reigned  so  long,  and  particularly  in  times  when 
genuine  publicity  was  almost  unknown,  when  intrigue  was  rife,  and 
concealment  plausible  and  possible. 

There  are  in  all  public  movements  two  forces  active,  the  grand 
sweeping  general  tendency  and  public  force  of  an  age,  which 
operate  upon  all  men,  more  or  less,  and  urge  them  to  acquiescence, 
resistance,  or  helpfulness;  but  these  mighty  currents  of  power, 
acting  on  the  general  mind  and  forming  public  opinion,  require  to 
exert  their  force  upon  human  desires  and  the  feelings  and  failings 
of  men.  Of  these  feelings  and  failings  men  are  themselves  con- 
scious, but  they  desire  to  conceal  these  and  their  influences  and 
effects  from  observation,  so  that  however  individual  the  passion 
which  actuates  them  may  be,  they  always  like  to  conceal  it  behind 
some  general  principle  or  public  profession.  The  former  constitutes 
the  real,  the  latter  the  apparent  motive  to  action,  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  by  checking  off  the  personal  and  private  interests  as 
against  the  professed  and  public  purposes  assigned  by  those  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations  that  the  most  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  real  intents  of  the  actors  may  be  gained.  The  publio 
statements  are,  of  course,  good  and  trustworthy  so  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  seldom  contain  the  whole  truth,  and  often  give  only  such 
a  phase  of  it  as  it  seems  desirable  to  present  at  the  time  and  in  the 
circumstances.  To  omit  consideration  of  these  minor  but  potent 
elements  in  deference  to  and  in  dependence  upon  the  greater  and 
more  generally  diffused  certainly  makes  possible  grave  errors  in 
judgment  of  men  and  their  actions. 

Mr.  Froude  is  too  individual  in  his  conceptions,  and  therefore 
fails  in  the  grouping  and  missing  of  his  characters  in  dramatic 
interactivity  and  the  subtle  interplay  of  motion  and  emotion  amid 
the  stir  and  turmoil  of  human  change  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
seised  upon  by  him  in  all  its  significancy.  In  fact,  the  essential 
plotfulness  of  history  has  not  affected  him  enough  in  his  conception 
of  individual  characters. 

Perhaps  the  gravity  he  attaches  to  general  principles  and  the 
power  he  grants  them  to  affect "  human  creatures'  lives/'  may  have 
some  share  in  this  too  thorough  subordination  of  individuals  to  the 
outworking  of  general  schemes,  instead  of  individual  interests.  The 
high-minded  papal  ism  of  Wolsey  was  undoubtedly  exceedingly 
effective  in  his  own  spirit,  and  imparted  a  sort  of  Epic  unity  to  his 
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public  life,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intense  personality 
of  the  great  dictator  of  the  Church  had  a  $reat  deal  of  influence  in 
causing  him  to  adopt  the  position  he  did  as  affording  the  beat 
footing  for  his  "  vaulting  ambition."  So  in  the  case  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  prevailing  dynasticism,  while  it  was  in  some  sense  the  cause  of 
his  matrimonial  involvements,  formed  in  a  great  measure  to  himself 
and  others  sn  excuse  for  them.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  because  these 
personal  considerations  weigh  with  us  too  strongly  and  act  so 
powerfully  in  inducing  us  to  forsake  the  proper  paths  of  rectitude 
that  so  many  of  our  '•  best  laid  schemes  "  rail  in  the  attainment  of 
their  ultimate  object  P — and  may  we  not  see  in  the  failure  of  papalism 
and  the  fall  of  Wolsev  the  rebuke  of  selfishness  and  the  might  of 
Providence;  and  in  the  ruin  of  dynasticism  not  only  a  token  of 
Henry  VIII /s  wrongfulness,  but  an  assertion  of  the  majesty  of 
righteousness  in  the  earth  P  What  an  inapt  and  worthless  thing 
did  dynasticism  prove  to  England  in  the  reijp  of  Edward,  and  how 
grievous  a  burden  did  it  show  itself  to  be  m  the  succeeding  sove- 
reignty of  Mary,  which  form  the  subject  of  Mr.  Froude's  next  two 
volumes  issued  in  I860. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  matter  of  these  con- 
tinuations of  the  records  of  the  Tudors,  we  think  it  will  help  us  to 
understand  and  esteem  their  writer  if  we  bring  into  the  foreground 
of  our  thoughts  an  extract  from  his  writings,  which  mill  prove  that 
he  is  not  dazzled  by  outward  glory,  nor  dizzied  by  external  diffi- 
culties in  his  views  of  progress  and  in  his  judgment  on  circum- 
stances. We  take  it  from  a  paper  on  "  The  Book  of  Job,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review t  and  has  since  been  re-issued 
in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  again  in  "  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects,"  pp.  226—320. 

"In  two  things  there  are  progress — progress  in  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  and  progress  in  material  wealth.  This  last,  for  the  present,  creates 
perhaps  more  evils  than  it  relieves  j  but  suppose  this  difficulty  solved — 
suppose  the  wealth  distributed,  and  every  peasant  living  like  a  peer — what 
then  P  If  this  is  all,  one  noble  soul  outweighs  the  whole  of  it.  Let  us 
follow  knowledge  to  the  outer  circle  of  the  universe— the  eve  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing.  Let  us  build  our  streets  of 
gold,  and  they  will  hide  as  many  aching  hearts  as  hovels  of  straw.  The 
wellbeina;  of  mankind  is  not  advanced  a  single  step.  Knowledge  is  power, 
and  wealth  is  power ;  harnessed,  as  in  Plato's  fable,  to  the  chariot  of  the 
soul,  and  guided  by  wisdom,  they  may  bear  it  through  the  circle  of  the 
stars ;  but  left  to  their  own  guidance,  or  reined  by  a  fool's  hand,  the  wild 
horses  may  bring  the  poor  fool  to  Phaeton's  end,  and  set  a  world  on  fire." 

It  certainly  will  not  make  Mr.  Froude  less  dear  to  the  souls  of 
our  readers  to  know  that  he  thinks  that  all  topics  of  thought,  all 
forms  of  life,  "  all  objects  of  devotion  "  even,  not  only  should  be, 
but  are  inevitably  intended  to  be,  "  liable  to  perpetual  revision,  if 
only  that  belief  shall  not  petrify  into  habit,  but  remain  the  reason- 
able conviction  of  a  reasonable  soul  ;"and  that,  in  Eraser's  Magazine, 
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1863.  he  has  israed  "  A  Flea  for  the  Free  Discussion  of  Theologies. 
Difficulties,"  of  which  we  regret  we  can  onlj  quote  the  merest 
scrap. 

"  The  time  is  past  for  repression.  Despotism  has  done  its  work ;  hut 
the  day  of  deapotum  is  gone,  and  the  only  remedy  is  a  full  and  fair  investi- 
gation. Things  will  never  right  themselves  if  they  are  let  alone.  It  is  idle 
to  say  pesoe  when  there  is  no  peace;  snd  the  concealed  imposthume  is 
more  dangerous  than  an  open  wound.  The  law  in  this  country  has  post- 
poned our  trial,  but  cannot  save  us  from  it,  snd  the  questions  which  hare 
agitated  the  Continent  are  agitating  us  at  last.  The  student  who  twenty 
years  ago  was  contented  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  and  the  Anglican 
divines,  now  reads  Ewald  and  Renin.  The  Church  authorities  still  refuse 
to  look  their  difficulties  in  the  face  t  they  prescribe  for  mental  troubles  the 
rstablished  doses  of  Paley  and  Pearson ;  they  refuse  dangerous  questions 
a*  sinful,  and  tread  the  round  of  commonplace  in  placid  comfort.  But  it 
will  not  avail.  Their  pupils  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  fight  the  battle  for 
themselves,  unaided  by  those  who  ought  to  have  stood  bv  them  in  their 
trial,  and  oould  not,  or  would  not ;  and  the  bitterness  of  those  conflicts, 
and  the  end  of  roost  of  them  in  heart-broken  uncertainty  or  careless  indif- 
ference, is  too  notorious  to  all  who  care  to  know  about  such  things." 

To  this  extract  we  must  subjoin,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  writer, 
but  for  the  behoof  of  the  reader  too,  the  following  two  passages  on 
i  he  prevalent  scepticism  of  our  day  and  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
historic  truth.  These  will  not  only  aid  us  in  comprehending  the 
ease  of  his  mind,  but  will  hare  a  tendency  to  keep  us  from  believing 
that  doubt  is  the  normal  condition  of  man,  instead  of  being  only 
the  means  of  attaining  the  soul's  highest  state— earnest  conviction. 

"  In  the  records  of  all  human  affairs  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on 
that  two  kinds  of  truth  run  for  ever  side  by  side,  or  rather,  crossing  in  and 
out  with  each  other,  form  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  coloured  web  which 
we  call  history :  the  one,  the  literal  and  external  truths  corresponding  to 
the  eternal,  and  as  vet  undiscovered  laws  of  fact ;  the  other,  the  truths  of 
Ming  and  of  thought,  which  embody  themselves  either  in  distorted  pictures 
of  outward  things  or  in  some  entirely  new  creation— sometimes  moulding 
and  bhsping  real  history ;  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  heroic  biography, 
of  tradition,  or  popular  legend ;  sometimes  appearing  as  recognised  fiction 
in  the  epic,  the  drama,  or  the  novel.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  this  is  to 
co  'fuse  truth  and  falsehood.  We  are  stating  a  fact,  not  a  theory ;  and  if 
it  makes  truth  and  falsehood  difficult  to  distinguish,  that  is  nature's  fault, 
not  our*.  Fiction  is  only  false  when  it  is  false,  not  to  fact,  else  how  could 
it  be  fiction  ?  but  when  it  is  to  law.  To  try  it  by  its  correspondence  to 
the  real  is  pedantry.  Imagination  creates  as  nature  creates,  by  the  force 
which  is  in  man,  which  refuses  to  be  restrained :  we  cannot  help  it,  and  we 
•re  only  false  when  we  make  monsters,  or  when  we  pretend  that  our  inven- 
tions are  facts ;  when  we  substitute  truths  of  one  kind  for  truths  of  another ; 
when  we  substitute,— and  again  we  must  say  when  we  intentionally  sub- 
stitute,— whenever  persons  and  whenever  facts  seize  strongly  on  the  imagina- 
tion (and  of  course  when  there  is  anything  remarkable  in  them  they  must 
and  will  do  so),  invention  glides  into  the  images  which  form  in  our  minds ; 
so  it  must  be,  and  so  it  ever  has  been  from  the  first,  from  the  legends  of  a 


cosmogony  to  the  written  life  of  the  great  man  who  died  last  year  or  century, 
or  to  the  latest  scientific  magazine.  We  cannot  relate  facts  as  they  are* 
they  must  first  push  through  ourselves,  and  we  are  more  or  less  than  mortal 
if  they  gather  nothing  in  the  transit."  * 

"  Facts,  it  was  once  said,  were  '  stubborn  things,'  but  in  our  days  we 
have  changed  all  that's  a  fact,  under  the  knife  of  a  critic,  splits  in  piece*, 
and  is  dissected  out  of  belief  with  incredible  readiness.  The  helpless  thing 
lies  under  his  hand,  like  a  foolish  witness  in  a  law-court,  when  browbeaten 
by  an  unscrupulous  advocate,  and  is  turned  about  and  twisted  this  way 
and  that  way,  till  in  its  distraction  it  eoatradiots  itseUJ  and  bears  witness 
against  itself;  and  to  escape  from  torture,  at  last  flies  utterly  away,  itself 
half  doubting  its  own  existence."  t 

In  1860,  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Mr.  Fronde's  History 
appeared.  They  included,  as  we  have  said,  a  record  of  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  "  the  bloody."  Interesting  as  the  suc- 
cession of  events  which  occurred  during  the  nominal  kingship  «f 
Henry's  unlucky  and  precocious,  nurse*  trained  and  three-step- 
mothered  boy  are,  they  nt  in  but  ill  with  the  theory  of  dynastioisaa. 
80  far  as  they  were  imperial,  they  were  rather  a  following  out  of 
the  traditions  of  his  father's  reign,  under  the  dominanoy  of  the 
party  in  power,  than  initiative.  They  received  no  unity  of  design 
from  the  personality  of  the  lad  who  wore  the  circlet  of  sovereignty. 
Of  the  young  king  there  is  an  amiable  portrait  drawn,  and  great 

Sains  seem  to  have  been  expended  on  the  character  of  Edward 
eymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
manner  in  which  Protestantism  was  urged  on  by  the  king's  uncle, 
and  the  various  modes  employed  to  convince  rival  truant  bishops  of 
the  advantage  of  concurring  in  the  changes  proposed,  are  carefully 
detailed  an  a  described.  The  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  the  energy 
with  which  Seymour  (now  Somerset)  contended  for  the  implementing 
of  the  treaty -rights  conceded  to  Henry  VIII.  5  the  sharp  decision 
with  which  he  quelled  the  several  insurrections  of  his  brother  and 
of  Rett  the  tanner;  the  contest  between  Somerset  and  Dudley* 
Earl  of  Warwick,  for  (or  rather  over)  supremacy  in  the  King** 
Council,  and  the  fatal  consummation  which  brought  Somerset  to 
the  block,  22nd  Jan.  1522,  are  told  with  fulness  and  with  interest. 
£0  also  are  the  accounts  of  the  doings  and  intrigues  of  the  worse 
and  weaker  master  of  England,  Dudley  (now  Northumberland),  and 
of  their  entire  frustration  in  the  sequence  of  events.  Of  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  woeful  period  of  these  regencies,  in 
which  the  worst  pains  of  revolution  were  endured  in  fidelity  to  the 
dynastic  theory  of  the  Tudor  time,  we  have  an  especially  careful 
rSsumS.  Of  the  brief  tragic  (intercalated)  pseudo-reign  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  under  Northumberland,  and  the  total  collapse  of  the 
dream  of  dominion  in  which  Dudley  had  indulged,  a  vivid  and 

•  Th4  Lives  oftU  Sainls,  in  "  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects/9  vol  u. 
pp.  207-2C9. 

f  Momer,  in  "Short  Studies,"  Ac,  voLiL,  p.  161. 
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graphic  sketch  if  given.  Then  comes  the  short  and  unhappy  reign 
of  reaction— a  season  of  gloom y  asceticism  and  stern  enthusiastic 
obstinacy,  in  which  two  nntowardly  ungenial  and  uncongenial 
natures,  brought  together  by  politics!  and  ecclesiastical  motives, 
formed  a  union  of  singularlj  unbleet  results.  How  sad  and  sparse 
were  the  moments  of  repose  of  the  fanatical,  loveless,  and  unlove- 
able queen,  whose  strangely  contradictory  malaise  of  body  and  of 
mind  worked, 

"  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire," 

woe  to  herself  and  wretchedness  to  others.  Of  all  the  interdetails 
of  Spanish  and  English  polities  Mr.  Froude  is  master ;  and  ha 
throws  a  weird,  personal  interest  into  the  story  of  the  frantic, 
fanatic  daughter  of  the  haughty  Catherine  and  bluff  King  Hal, 
in  her  difficulties,  dangers,  disappointments,  and  despairs.  Of  those 
mo  analysts  can  convey  any  adequate  idea.  The  conjunction  of  the 
two  reigns  in  one  series  gives  the  highest  artistic  contrast  to  too 
development  of  the  drama  of  dynasty  and  destiny. 

Here  is  a  delicately  touched  and  excellently  toned  description  of 
the  "  twelfth-day  queen  ":— 

u  Who  sat  with  Plato's  Pbasdo  on  her  knee, 
And,  when  the  blithe  hunt  was  on  foot  for  her, 
When  horns  were  clamorous  and  the  woods  astir, 
And  echoes  of  the  noon-day  joyaunoe  fell 
On  the  sweet  stillness  of  her  oriel, 
Just  looked  up  once  to  see  the  merry  men, 
Then  bent  her  frail  neck  o'er  the  page  again ; 
And  though  she  loved  the  forest—dared  prefer 
To  talk  with  life's  and  Death's  Interpreter." 

[Lady]  M  Jane  Grev,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  nearly 
the  same  age  with  Edward.  Edward  had  been  precocious  to  a  disease ;  the 
activity  of  his  mind  had  been  a  symptom,  or  a  caose,  of  the  weakness  of  his 
body.  Jane  Grey's  accomplishment*  were  as  extensive  as  Edward's ;  she 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  learning  rare  to  matured  men,  whioh  she  could 
use  graoefully,  and  could  permit  to  be  seen  by  others  without  vanity  or 
consciousness.  Her  character  had  developed  with  her  talents.  At  fifteen 
she  had  learned  Hebrew,  and  could  write  Greek ;  at  sixteen  she  corre- 
sponded with  Bullinper  in  Latin  at  lea>t  equal  with  his  own;  but  the 
matter  of  her  letters  is  more  striking  than  the  language,  and  speaks  more 
for  her  than  the  most  elaborate  panegyric*  of  admiring  courtiers.  She  lias 
left  a  portrait  of  herself  drawn  by  her  own  hand ;  a  portrait  of  piety, 
purity,  and  free  noble  innocence,  uncoloured,  even  to  a  fault,  with  the 
emotional  feelings  of  humanity.  While  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  in 
England  had  been  chiefly  risible  in  the  outward  dominion  of  scoundrel* 
and  in  the  eclipse  of  the  hereditary  virtues  of  the  national  character,  Lady 
Jane  Grey  had  lived  to  show  that  the  defect  was  not  in  the  reformed  faith, 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  faith,— that  the  graces  of  St.  Elisabeth  could  be 
rivalled  by  the  pupil  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  The  Catholic  saint  had  no 
exoellenoe  of  which  Jane  Grey  was  without  the  promise ;  the  distinction  was 
in  the  freedom  of  the  Protestant  from  the  hysterical  ambition  for  an  un- 
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earthly  nature,  and  in  the  presence,  through  a  more  intelligent  creed,  of  a 
rigorous  and  practical  understanding.' * 

The  notices  of  Queen  Mary  are  aU  excellently  harmonized  in 
tone  and  colouring  to  the  wayward  changinftness  of  the  events  in 
which  she  acts.  Perhaps  the  two  most  artistically  managed  portions 
are  those  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  her  marriage  and  the 
account  of  her  death.  We  quote  two  passages,  written  with  poetic 
power  as  well  as  insight.  The  first  refers  to  her  love-hopes,  where 
her  heart  beats  with  the  pulses  of  passion  for  her  first  meeting  with 
Philip  as  her  (dilatory)  husband ;  the  second  to  her  forsaken  years, 
when  Philip  had  left  her,  and  dangers  and  difficulties  were  thickening 
round  her ; — 

"  The  hope,  if  hope  there  had  been,  died  in  its  birth ;  before  sunset,  with 

drenched  garments  and  draggled  plume,  the  object  of  so  many  anxieties 

arrived  within  the  walls  of  Winchester.    To  the  cathedral  he  went  first, 

wet  as  he  was.    Whatever  Philip  of  Spain  was  entering  upon,  whether  it 

was  a  marriage  or  a  massacre,  a  state  intrigue  or  a  midnight  murder,  his 

opening  step  was  ever  to  seek  a  blessing  from  the  holy  wafer.     He  entered, 

kissed  the  crucifix,  and  knelt  and  prayed  before  the  altar ;  then,  taking  his 

seat  in  the  choir,  he  remained  till  the  choristers  sang  a  Te  Deum  laudamus, 

till  the  lone  aisles  grew  dim  in  the  summer  twilight,  and  he  was  conducted 

by  torchlight  to  the  deanery.    The  queen  was  at  the  bishop's  palace,  but  a 

few  hundred  yards  distant.    Philip,  doubtless,  could  have  endured  the 

postponement  of  an  interview  till  morning,  but  Mary  could  not  wait ;  and 

the  same  night  he  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  his  haggard  bride, 

who  now,  after  a  life  of  misery,  believed  herself  to  be  at  the  open  gate  of 

Paradise.    Let  the  curtain  fall  over  the  meeting  ;  let  it  close  also  over  the 

marriage  solemnities  which  followed  with  due  splendour  two  days  later. 

There  are  scenes  in  life  which  we  regard  with  pity  too  deep  for  words. 

The  unhappy  queen,  unloved  and  unloveable,  yet  with  her  parched  heart 

thirsting  for  affection,  was  flinging  herself  upon  a  breast  to  which  an  ioe* 

berg  was  warm  ;  upon  a  man  to  whom  love  was  an  unmeaning  word,  except 

as  the  most  brutal  of  passions.    For  a  few  months  she  created  for  herself 

an  atmosphere  of  unreality.  She  saw  in  Philip  the  ideal  of  her  imagination, 

and  in  Philip's  feelings  the  reflex  of  her  own  ;  but  the  dream  passed  away 

—  her  lore  for  her  husband  remained  ;  but  remained  only  to  be  a  torture 

to  her." 

"  Nothing  now  was  left  for  Mary  but  to  make  such  use  as  she  was  able 
of  the  few  years  of  life  which  remained  to  her.  If  Elizabeth,  the  hated 
Anne  Boleyn's  hated  daughter,  was  to  succeed  her  on  the  throne,  and  there 
was  no  remedy,  it  was  for  her  to  work  so  rigorously  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Church,  that  her  labours  could  not  afterwards  be  all  undone.  At  her  own 
expense  she  began  to  rebuild  and  refound  the  religious  houses.  The  Grey 
Friars  were  replaced  at  Greenwich,  the  Carthusians  at  Sheene,  the  Brigit- 
tinea  at  Sion.  The  house  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  London  was 
restored ;  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  gave  way  to  Abbot  Teoken- 
ham  and  a  college  of  monks.  Tet  these  touching  efforts  might  soften  her 
sorrow,  but  could  not  remove  it.  Philip  was  more  anxious  than  ever  about 
the  marriage  of  Elizabeth ;  and  as  Mary  could  not  overcome  her  unwilling- 
ness to  sanction  by  act  of  hers  Elizabeth's  pretensions,  Philip  wrote  her 
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cruel  letter*)  tad  sent  his  eoitJessor  to  lecture  her  upon  her  duties  es  a  wife. 
These  leiten  the  chiefly  spent  her  time  in  answering,  shut  up  almost  alone, 
trusting  to  no  one  but  Pole,  and  teeing  no  one  but  her  women.  If  she 
wm  compelled  to  appear  in  public,  the  had  lost  her  power  of  eelf-oontrol ; 
•he  would  burst  into  fits  of  violent  and  uncontrollable  passion ;  the  believed 
every  one  about  her  to  be  a  spy  in  the  interest  of  the  Lord*.  80  disas- 
trously miserable  were  all  the  eoroequenoes  of  her  marriage  that  it  was  said, 
the  Pope,  who  had  granted  the  dispensation  for  the  contract  of  it,  had  batter 
grant  another  for  its  dissolution." 

Here,  too,  are  a  few  words  of  estimate  and  of  summary  which 
deserre  quotation  :— 

"  No  sovereign  ever  ascended  the  throne  with  larger  popularity  than  Mary 
Tudor.  The  country  was  eager  to  atone  to  her  for  her  mother's  injuries ; 
and  the  instinctive  loyalty  of  the  English  towards  their  natural  sovereign 
was  enhanced  by  the  abortive  efforts  of  Northumberland  to  rob  her  of  her 
inheritance.  She  had  reigned  little  more  than  five  j cars,  and  she  descended 
into  the  grave  amidst  curses  deeper  than  the  acclamations  which  had  wel- 
comed her  accession.  In  that  brief  time  she  had  swathed  her  name  in  the 
horrid  epithet  which  will  cling  to  it  for  ever ;  and  yet  from  the  passions 
which  in  general  tempt  sovereigns  into  crime  she  was  entirely  free;  to  the 
time  of  her  accession  she  had  lived  a  blameless,  and  in  many  respects  a 
noble  life ;  and  few  men  or  women  have  lived  less  capable  of  doing  know- 
ingly a  wrong  tiling.  Philip's  conduct,  which  could  not  extinguish  her 
passion  for  him,  and  the  co)lap?e  of  the  inflated  imaginations  which  had 
surrounded  her  supposed  pregnancy,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  affected  her 
sanity." 

Cranmer  was  one  of  the  great  spirits  of  this  age.  He  wa<  sorely 
tempted,  and  he  sorrowfully  fell.  Of  the  state  of  his  mind,  while 
tortured  with  the  agonies  of  soul  which  weighed  on  him,  this  is  a 
wise  and  discriminating  notice : — 

"Cranmer  had  dared  death  bravely  while  it  was  distant  1  bat  he  wee 
physically  timid  ;  the  near  approach  of  the  agony  which  he  bad  witnessed 
in  others  unnerved  him  ;  end  in  a  moment  of  mental  and  moral  proetratioa 
Oanuter  may  well  have  looked  into  the  mirror  which  Pole  held  up  to  him, 
and  asked  himself  whether,  after  all,  the  being  there  described  was  his  true 
image — whether  it  was  himself  as  others  saw  him.  A  faith  which  had 
existed  for  centuries ;  a  faith  in  which  generation  after  generation  have 
lived  happy  and  virtuous  lives;  a  faith  in  which  all  good  men  are  agreed, 
and  only  the  bad  dispute— suoh  a  faith  carries  an  evidence  and  a  weight 
with  it  beyond  what  can  be  looked  for  in  a  creed  reasoned  out  by  individuals 
— a  creed  which  had  the  ban  upon  it  of  inherited  execration ;  which  bad 
been  held  in  abhorrence  once  by  him  who  was  now  called  upon  to  die  for 
it.  Only  fools  and  fanatics  believe  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  Sick  mis- 
givings may  have  taken  hold  upon  him  in  moments  of  despondency,  whether, 
after  all,  the  millions  who  received  the  Roman  supremacy  might  no*  be 
more  right  than  tlie  thousands  who  denied  it ;  whether  the  argument  on 
the  real  presence,  which  had  satisfied  him  for  fifty  years,  might  not  be  better 
founded  than  his  recent  doubts.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  of  gentle  and 
modest  nature  to  feel  himself  the  object  of  intense  detestation  without 
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Uneasy  pangs ;  and  at  such  thoughts  came  and  went  a  window  might  seem 
to  open,  through  which  there  was  a  return  to  life  and  freedom.  His  trial 
was  not  greater  than  hundreds  of  others  had  borne,  and  would  bear  with 
constancy  ;  but  the  temperaments  of  men  are  unequally  constituted,  and  a 
subtle  intellect  and  a  pensive  organisation  are  not  qualifications  which  make 
martyrdom  easy.  life,  by  the  law  of  the  church,  by  justice,  by  precedent, 
was  given  to  all  who  would  accept  it  ou  terms  of  submission.  That  the 
archbishop  should  be  tempted  to  recant,  with  the  resolution  formed,  not- 
withstanding, that  he  should  still  suffer,  whether  he  yielded  or  whether  he 
was  obstinate,  was  a  suspicion  which  his  experience  of  the  legate  had  not 
taught  him  to  entertain.  So  it  was  that  Oranmer'a  spirit  gave  way,  and  he 
who  had  disdained  to  fly  when  flight  was  open  to  him,  because  he  considered 
that,  having  done  the  most  in  establishing  the  Reformation,  he  was  bound 
to  face  the  responsibility  of  it,  fell  at  last  under  the  protraction  of  the 
trial." 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  Mr.  Fronde  presented  the  public  with  two 
farther  volumes  of  his  historic  task;  but,  as  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
and  as  there  might  be  persons  who  having  gone  so  far  with  the 
author  did  not  care  to  accompany  him  farther,  and  some  who  might 
desire  to  begin  their  companionship  in  his  course  through  the 
records  of  that  past  age,  when  it  had  brightened  and  settled,  he 
somewhat  altered  the  form  of  his  work,  and  resolved  to  close  up  the 
period  of  history  extending  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  loss 
of  Calais  by  the  English  as  one  substantive  work;  and,  though 
telling  the  story  without  interruption,  made  these  volumes  the 
commencement  of  a  new  work.  To  each  of  these  divisions  of 
his  great  labonr  he  assigned  six  volumes,  and  the  issue  of  1863 
appeared  as  "  The  Reign  of  Elizabeth/'  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

During  the  preparation  of  these  important  volumes  Mr.  Fronde 
made  several  summer  sojourns  in  Spain,  and  engaged  in  diligent 
researches,  for  matter  suitable  to  his  undertaking,  among  the 
{Spanish  archives,  which  are  preserved  in  admirable  order  in 
the  castle  of  Simancas,  a  state  fortress  eight  miles  from  the  city  of 
Yalladolid,  formerly  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  now  the  chief  city  in 
Castile.  There,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Government,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  arohivero,  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez,  unrestricted 
access  was  given  to  every  document  which  could  elucidate  the 
history  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  enrich 
his  volumes  with  large  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  residing  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  has  been 
able,  besides,  to  furnish  a  few  glimpses  of  English  history  seen 
through  Spanish  windows,  either  supplementary  to  or  complement- 
ary of  his  former  volumes.  Many  of  these,  some  of  them  rather 
hastily,  were  given  to  the  public  in  Fraser's  Magazine.  The 
archives  of  France  were  also  freely  opened  to  him,  and  the  keepers 
of  the  MSS.  of  that  empire  afforded  him  every  facility.  Our  own 
Record  Office  supplied  all  requisite  help,  and  several  private 
repositories  of  papers  were  placed  at  his  service.  Thus  the 
materials  brought  together  in  these  volumes,  illustrative  of  Eliza- 
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beth's  England,  are  for  tbe  moat  part  new  *»d  highly  important, 
inoludiog,  at  they  do,  not  only  valuable  aeleciiona  from  foreign 
sources,  bat  considerable  paatagea  from  the  papers  of  Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh. 

The  story  of  these  volumes  opens  with  the  events  attendant  on 
the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  the  proposals  made  for  ecclesiastical 
reform,  the  revision  of  Edward's  prayer-book,  the  protests  of 
Convocation  against  changes  in  religion,  the  opening  of  parliament, 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  statesmen  of  the  time  and  their 
characters,  the  rchemes  proposed  for  the  queen's  marriage  and  the 
intrigues  connected  with  it,  and  the  controversy  at  Westminster  on 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  are  informed  that— 

"The  Reformation  was  again  the  law  of  England.  The  Catholics  sat 
•till,  paralyzed  by  the  rival  interests  of  France  and  Spain,  while  the  work  of 
Mary  and  Pole  fad*)  away.  The  nuns  and  monks  were  scattered  once 
more  ;  the  crucifixes  came  down  from  the  rood-loftt,  the  Maries  and  Johns 
from  their  niches,  and  in  Smith  field  market,  at  the  cross  ways  and  street 
corners,  blssed  into  bonfires  as  in  the  old  dayt  of  Cromwell.  Amidst  bear- 
baitings,  and  bull-bait  inffs,  May-day  games,  and  rirer  pageants,  London 
kept  its  feast  of  recovered  liberty." 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  the  plan  for  uniting  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland,  together  with  the  marriage  proposals 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  the  Duke 
of  Austria,  succeed  in  making  a  stirring  story.  Jnthe  third  chapter 
we  have  an  account  of  the  disasters  which  affected  the  French 
forces  in  Scotland ;  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  of  the 
invasion  of  Scotland  by  England,  leading  to  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 
Lord  Dudley  next  comes  prominently  on  the  scene,  and  the  dramatic 
incidents  of  the  novel  of  " Kenilworth  Castle"  reappear  as  history. 
The  Catholic  League  and  its  objects  are  described,  and  tbe  circum- 
stances attending  the  refusal  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  are  recounted.  Then  there  arise  the  claims  of 
Mary  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  Enaluh  troop*  are  seen 
disembarking  at  Havre  and  besieging  Rouen  successfully ;  and  we 
have  thereafter  an  account  of  the  penal  lawa  against  the  Catholics, 
and  the  varioos  schemes  for  the  marriage  of  Mar?  Queen  of  Scots. 
What  a  singular  tragi-ooni<>dy  was  that  played  in  Europe  then, 
which  might  have  been  entitled  "  Two  Queens  to  Marry ! " 

The  next  volume  concerns  itself  pretty  much  with  Ireland, 
opening  with  a  view  of  the  condition  of  that  unhappy  country, 
giving  an  account  of  Shan  O' Neil's  visit  to  London,  and  of  the 
English  campaign  in  Ulster.  The  record  reverts  to  Scotland  and 
Mary,  and  her  marriage,  now  fixed  to  be  with  Darnley,  as  well  as 
relates  the  doings  of  the  Eccleaiasttcal  Commission  at  Lambeth,  and 
describes  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England;— of  Elizabeth's 
instigation  of  the  Scotch  Protestants  to  rebellion,  of  the  rupture 
that  ensued,  the  flight  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  into 
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Eogland,  the  diplomatic  embassy  of  Murray  fo  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  Mary  of  Scotland'*  appeal  to  Spain  for  help  against 
Elizabeth  and  the  rebel  subjects  who  would  have  a  reform  in 
religion ; — the  murder  of  Bizzio  and  the  history  of  Daroley  till  his 
sudden  and  vengeful  death  by  murder,  with  letters  intended  fo 
show  the  extent  of  Queen  Mary's  participanoy  in  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  Kirk  o'  Fields.  We  return  to  Irelaod  and  are  present 
at  the  death  of  the  "  drunken  ruffian/'  yet "  keen  and  fiery  patriot," 
Shan  O'Neil.  In  the  closing  chapter  we  have  an  epitome  of  tlie 
history  of  maritime  enterprize  and  the  achievements  of  English 
navigators,  which  is  of  much  interest  and  is  well  told.  We  present 
a  few  extracts  from  these  volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  matters 
involving  principles,  as  the  narrative  portions  do  not  so  well  submit 
to  detachment.  The  first  of  these  refers  to  Elizabeth's  religious 
opinions  and  the  Logic  of  the  Reformation. 

"Personally  and  individually,  the  dogmatism  of  Calvin  was  at  distasteful 
to  Elizabeth  as  the  despotism  of  Borne.  The  practical  complexion  of  her 
genius  gave  her  a  dislike  and  a  distrust  of  speculation;  she  was  herself  in 
her  own  opinions  studiously  vague,  and  she  could  have  been  well  contented 
with  a  tolerant  orthodoxy,  which  would  hare  left  to  Catholics  their  ritual, 
deprived  only  of  its  extravagances  5  and  to  the  more  moderate  of  their 
opponents  free  scope  to  feel  their  way  towards  a  larger  creed. 

"  Yet  revolution  cannot  be  controlled  with  the  logic  of  moderation ;  and 
toleration  of  those  who  are  themselves  intolerant  is  possible  only  when  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  compels  them  to  an  inconsistency  with  their 
theories.  The  Lutheran  might  seem  nearer  to  the  Romanist  than  he  was 
to  Beia  or  Zuingle ;  but  the  vital  differences  were  not  the  apparent  differ- 
ences ;  and  the  distinctions  between  the  Reformers  were,  after  all,  but 
insignificant  shades  of  variety  compared  with  the  principle  which  parted 
all  of  them  from  the  orthodox  Catholic  The  Catholic  believed  in  the 
authority  of  the  Church ;  the  Reformers  in  the  authority  of  reason.  Where 
the  Church  had  spoken,  the  Catholic  obeyed.  His  duty  was  to  accept 
without  question  the  laws  which  councils  had  decreed,  which  popes  and 
bishops  administered,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  enforce  on  others  the 
same  submission  to  an  outward  rule  which  he  regarded  as  divine.  All 
shades  of  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  that  authority  might  err ; 
that  Christ  had  left  no  visible  representative  whom  individually  they  were 
bound  to  obey ;  that  religion  was  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind  - 
and  conscience  j  that  the  Bible  was  God's  word,  which  each  Christian  was  - 
to  read,  and  which,  with  God's  help  and  his  natural  intelligence,  he  could 
not  fail  to  understand.  The  Catholio  left  his  Bible  to  the  learnei.  The 
Protestant  translated  the  Bible,  and  brought  it  to  the  door  of  every 
Christian  family.  The  Catholic  prayed  in  Latin,  and  whether  he  under-  • 
stood  his  words,  or  repeated  them  as  a  form,  the  effect  was  the  same ;  for 
it  was  magical.  The  Protestant  prayed  with  his  mind,  as  an  act  of  faith,  - 
in  a  language  intelligible  to  him,  or  ho  could  not  pray  at  all.  The  Catholic 
bowed  in  awe  before  his  wonder-working  image,  adored  his  relics,  and  gave 
his  life  into  the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  director.  The  Protestant  tore 
open  the  machinery  of  the  miracles',  flung  the  bones  and  ragged  garments 
into  the  fire,  and  treated  priests  as  men  like  himself.  The  Catholio  was 
intolerant . upon  .principle,*   persecution  was  the  corollary  of  his  creed. 
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The  intolerance  of  the  Protestant  was  in  spite  of  his  ereed.  In  denying 
the  fight  of  tht  Church  to  define  his  own  belief  he  had  forfeited  the  priri- 
lege  of  punishing  the  errora  of  others  who  chose  to  differ  from  him. 

"  Liberty,  as  opposed  to  submission ;  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  living 
man,  as  opposed  to  the  corporate  sovereignty  of  the  outward  and  visible 
Church :  these  were  the  sharp  antitheses  which  were  dividing  Christian  Eu- 
rope ;  and  between  them,  and  not  between  any  special  and  detailed  conclu- 
sions lay  the  essential  and  irreconcilable  antagonism.  A  eta  media  might  be 
found  for  opinion  t  words  could  be  used  which  admitted  of  uncertain  inter- 
pretation, so  long  as  there  was  no  authority  to  invest  them  with  a  definite 
meaning.  On  the  question  of  authority  itself,  it  was  as  htile  possible  to 
hesitate  as  between  rival  claimants  of  the  same  throne.  The  pope  was 
a  reality,  or  he  was  nothing ;  and  no  government  could  seem  to  acknow- 
ledge him  without  consenting,  sooner  or  later,  to  enforce  his  decrees." 

Here  is  a  fine  delicate  politico-ethical  balance  and  estimate  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  two  queens,  in  their  personal  and 
political  relations  when  Government  nad  got  into  a  sort  of  dead- 
lock on  account  of  the  whims  and  wishes  of  the  ehief  personages, 
and  the  changes  which  time  was  bringing  about  while  they  were 
hesitating  to  make  up  their  minds : — 

"  The  two  queans  were  again  standing  in  the  same  relative  positions 
which  had  led  to  the  crisis  of  1560.  Mary  Stuart  waa  onos  more  stretching 
out  her  hand  to  grasp  Elisabeth's  crown.  From  her  recognition  as  heir 
presumptive,  the  step  to  a  Catholio  revolution  was  immediate  and  certain ; 
and  Elisabeth's  affectation  of  Catholio  praotioes  would  avail  little  to  save  her. 
Again,  as  before,  the  stability  of  the  English  Government  appeared  to 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestants  in  Scotland ;  and  again  the 
Protestants  were  too  weak  to  protect  themselves  without  help  from  abroad. 
The  house  of  Hamilton  was  in  danger  from  the  restitution  of  Lennox  and 
the  approaching  elevation  of  Danuey ;  the  Earl  of  Lennox  claimed  the 
second  place  in  the  Scotch  succession,  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  avowed  her  intention  of  entailing  her 
crown  in  the  line  of  the  Stuarts.  Thus  there  were  the  same  parties  and 
the  same  divisions.  But  the  Protestants  were  split  among  themselves 
among  the  counter  influences  of  hereditary  alliance  and  passion.  The 
cession  of  her  claims  on  the  earldom  of  Angus  by  Lady  Margaret  had  won 
to  Darnley's  side  the  powerful  and  dangerous  Earl  of  Morton,  and  had 
alienated  from  Murray  the  kindred  bouses  of  Buthven  and  Lindsay.  There 
was  no  longer  an  Arran  marriage  to  cajole  the  patriotism  of  the  many 
noblemen  to  whom  the  glory  of  Scotland  was  dearer  than  their  creed ;  and 
all  those  whose  hearts  were  set  on  winning  for  a  Scotch  prince  or  princes* 
the  English  succession  were  now  devoted  to  their  queen.  Thus  the  Duke 
of  Chatalherault,  with  the  original  group  who  had  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  congregation — Murray,  Argyle,  Glencairn,  Boyd,  and  Odultree—found 
themselves  alone  against  the  whole  power  of  their  country. 

M  Secure  on  the  side  of  France,  Elisabeth  would  have  been  less  uneasy 
at  the  weakness  of  the  Protestants  bad  the  loyalty  of  her  own  subjects 
been  open  to  no  suspicion  ;  but  the  state  of  England  was  hardly  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  Scotland.  In  1560  the  recent  loss  of  Calais  and 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  had  united  the  nation  in  defence  of  its  inde- 
pendence.   Two-thirds  of  the  peers  were  opposed  at  heart  to  Cecil's) 
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policy.;  bat  the  menaces  of  France  htd  roused  the  patriotism  of  the  nation, 
Spain  was  then  perplexed  and  neutral ;  and  the  Catholics  had  for  a  time 
been  paralysed  by  the  recent  memories  of  the  Marian  persecution, 

"Now,  although  the  dangers  were  the  same,  Elisabeth's  embarrassments 
were  incomparably  greater.  The  studied  trifling  with  which  she  had  dis- 
regarded the  general  anxiety  for  her  marriage  had  created  a  party  for  the 
Queen  of  Scots  amidst  the  most  influential  classes  of  the  people.  The  settle* 
merit  of  the  succession  was  a  passion  among  them  which  amounted  to  a 
disease,  while  the  union  of  the  crowns  was  an  object  of  rational  desire  to 
every  thoughtful  English  statesman.  The  Protestants  were  disheartened ; 
they  had  gained  no  wisdom  by  suffering ;  the  most  sincere  among  them 
were  as  wild  and  intolerant  as  those  who  had  made  the  reign  of  Edward  a 
byeword  of  mismanagement ;  the  Queen  was  as  unreasonable  with  them  on 
her  side  as  tbey  were  extravagant  on  theirs ;  while  Catholicism,  recovering 
from  tits  temporary  paralysis,  was  reasserting  the  superiority  which  the 
matured  creed  of  centuries  has  a  right  to  claim  over  the  half-shaped  theories 
of  revolution.  Had  Mary  Stuart  followed  the  advice  which  Alva  gave  to 
her  messenger  at  Bayonne,  had  she  been  prudent  and  forbearing,  and 
trusted  her  oause  to  time  till  Philip  had  disposed  of  the  Turks  and  was  at 
leisure  to  give  her  his  avowed  support,  the  game  was  in  her  hands.  Her 
choice  of  Darnley,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  Spain,  had  united  in  her  favour 
the  Conservative  strength  of  England ;  and  either  Elizabeth  must  have 
allowed  the  marriage  and  accepted  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  her  successor,  or 
she  must  have  herself  yielded  to  pressure,  fulfilled  her  promises  at  last,  and 
married  the  archduke  Charles.  This  possibility,  and  this  alone,  created 
Mary's  difficulties.  She  knew  what  Philip's  engagements  meant;  she 
knew  that  Spain  desired  as  Utile  as  France  to  see  England  and  Scotland  & 
united  and  powerful  kingdom ;  and  that  if  Elizabeth  could  be  recalled  out 
of  her  evil  ways  by  a  Catholic  alliance,  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  would  think 
no  more  of  Darnley  or  herself.  She  would  have  to  exchange  an  immediate 
and  splendid  triumph  for  the  doubtful  prospect  of  the  eventual  succession 
should  her  rival  die  without  a  child. 

"Nor  did  Elizabeth  herself  misunderstand  the  necessity  to  which  she 
would  be  driven  unless  Mary  Stuart  saved  her  by  some  false  move.  She 
had  played  so  often  with  the  archduke's  name,  that  her  words  had  ceased 
to  command  belief;  but  at  last  she  was  thinking  of  him  serioualy — the 
more  seriously,  perhaps,  because  many  Englishmen  who  had  before  been 
most  eager  to  provide  her  with  a  husband  were  now  as  well  or  better  satis- 
fied with  the  prospect  of  the  succession  of  the  Queen  of  Soots." 

The  sudden  notoriety  attained  by  H.  T.  Buckle,  by  his  applica- 
tion of  positivism  to  "The  History  of  Civilization  in  England," 
1867,  (a  favourable  opinion  not  much  lessened  by  his  Civilization 
in  Spain  and  Scotland,  1861)  and  the  attention  called  to  his  theory 
by  his  early  and  unexpected  death ;  the  appointment,  by  Lord 
Derby,  in  1858,  of  Goldwin  Smith,  in  preference  to  J.  A.  Froude, 
aa  successor  to  Professor  Vaughan,  to  the  chair  of  modern  history 
in  Oxford ;  the  interest  excited  by  G.  Smith's  "  Two  Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  History,  with  a  Supplementary  Lecture  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Historical  Progress ;"  and  the  appointment  of  Charles  Eingsley 
to  the  professorship  of  modern  nistory  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  succession  to  Sir   James  Stephen,  1860,  whose 
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inaugural  lecture  on  "  The  Limits  of  Exact  Soience  as  applied  to 
History /*  received  much  criticism—all  these,  operating  together 
on  the  minds  of  men,  led  to  much  debate  and  disquisition  on 
history  in  its  scientific  aspects.  At  the  Royal  Institution,  5th 
Feb.  1864,  Mr.  Froude  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  8cience  of 
History,"  from  which  we  have  already  made  a  few  quotations,  but 
from  which  this  one  more  will  be  welcome  to  the  reader : — 

"  For  history  to  be  written  with  the  complete  form  of  a  drama,  doubtless 
is  impossible ;  but  there  are  periods,  and  these  the  periods  for  the  most 
part,  of  greatest  interest  to  mankind,  the  history  of  which  may  be  so  written 
that  the  actors  shall  reveal  their  characters  in  their  own  words ;  where 
mind  can  be  seen  matched  against  mind,  and  the  great  passions  of  the 
epoch  not  simply  be  described  as  existing,  but  be  exhibited  at  their  white 
heat  in  the  souls  and  hearts  possessed  by  them.  There  are  all  the  elements 
of  drama, — drama  of  the  highest  order — where  the  huge  forces  of  the  times 
are  as  the  Grecian  destiny,  and  the  power  of  the  man  is  seen  either  stem- 
ming  the  stream  till  it  overwhelms  nim,  or  ruling  while  he  seems  to  yield 
to  it." 

In  Nov.  1865  Mr.  Froude,  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh — established  in  1847,  and 
placed  successively  under  the  presidency  of  John  Wilson,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Thomas  Carlyle— opened  the 
lecture  season  with  a  discourse  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  Scottish  Character; "  a  trying  and  a  touching  subject 
before  an  Edinburgh  audience— an  audience  which,  perhaps,  con- 
tains more  of  the  animus  of  prejudice  than  any  other  whicn  could 
be  collected  anywhere.    The  lecture  excited  much  interest  and  a 

§ood  deal  of  discussion.  For  though  ''the  blazing  passions  of 
lose  stormy  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  no  longer, 
happily,  at  their  old  temperature,"  yet  "the  traditions  of  the 
struggle  survive  in  strong  opinions  and  sentiments  which  it  is 
easy  to  wound."  It  is  a  fine  broadly  outlined  sketch,  with  the  fine 
ethical  perception  of  Mr.  Froude  irradiating  it  everywhere,  and 
much  more  pronounced  on  the  opinion  that  practical  living  re- 
ligiousness is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  character  of  a  happy 
man  or  nation  than  any  thing  he  had  previously  written ;  and  it, 
perhaps,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  moral  truth  of  that  great 
movement  than  any  modern  production,  though,  perhaps,  because 
the  writer's  "conviction  with  respect  to  all  great  social  and 
religious  convulsions,  is  the  extremely  commonplace  one  that  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides." 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institute  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  has  of  late  years  cultured  the  field  on  which  it  is  engaged 
with  more  energy  and  devotion,  and  at  least  as  much  credit  and 
success,  as  any  association  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  im- 

I movement  and  the  stimulation  of  an  endeavour  to  acquire  know- 
edge  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  a  keen  northern  eye  for 
attractiveness  and  worth,  the  '*  canny  "  directors,  of  the  chief  society 
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in  the  capital  of  NorthumhHa  invited  the  historian  of  England  to 
deliver,  in  1867.  a  course  of  lectures  on  su^h  a  subject  as  might  to 
him  appear  most  pleasing  and  to  them  afford  a  likelihood  of  intel- 
lectual pro6t.  He  chose  for  his  theme  "  The  Times  of  Erasmus 
and  Luther," — on  which  he  prelected  in  three  discourses  of  admir- 
able pith  and  substance;  and  these  lectures  he  delivered  in  several 
of  the  larger  centres  of  population.  These  discourses  have  been 
published  in  his  "  Short.  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  and  may  there 
be  perused  at  large.  They  will  be  found  to  be  valuable  for  their 
information,  interesting  from  their  style,  admirable  for  their  genial 
catholicity ,  and  sound  in  the  philosophy  employed  to  interpret  the 
wavs  of  the  men  in  the  circumstances  of  their  times.  But  they 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  thoughtful  for  the  fine  sympathy  ther 
display  with  the  spiritual  progress  of  man,  and  the  thorough, 
trust  he  reposes  on  the  sound  sense  of  nations  on  matters  of 
morality  and  life. 

An  interval  of  nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  the  issue,  in 
1836,  of  the  next  two  volumes— the  ninth  and  tenth  of  "The  His- 
tory  of  England,  from  the  F»U  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Eliza- 
beth."  but  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  "  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth."  This  section  of  the  records  of  the  Tudor  dynasty 
.concerns  itself,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  inter-relations  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  with  the  State  difficulties  arising  from  the  action 
and  reaction  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  and  with  the  man* 
ner  in  which  "  the  great  religious  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  played  out  between  (the)  five  countries  who  held  the  lead  in  it- 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands" — from 
the  time  when  the  tragedy  at  the  Kirk  o'  Field  (the  murder  of 
Dtfnley)  dismayed  and  disarranged  the  plans  of  the  Romanists  in 
regard  to  the  English  succession,  till  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew thrilled  the  heart  of  Europe  with  the  portent  which  it 
bore  of  evil  discord  and  religions  dissension,  and  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  and  the  atrocity  of  the  scheme  by  which  Catholicism, 
was  to  have  been  re-enthroned  in  its  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men.  Irish  affairs,  complicated  by  this  great  event,  assume  new 
tragicality  of  aspect,  and  the  temporary  overthrow  of  England's 
power  under  Essex  is  detailed  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Froude's  life-work. 

In  the  following  passages  we  have  the  question  of  the  murder  of 
Darnley  set  forth,  and  public  ethics  of  the  time  in  regard  to  such 
events  stated : — 

"The  death  of  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  belongs  to  that  rare 
class  of  incidents  which,  like  the  irurder  of  Caesar,  have  touched  the  interests 
of  the  entire  educated  world.  Perhaps  there  is  no  single  recorded  act, 
arising  merely  out  of  private  or  personal  passions,  of  which  the  public  con- 
sequences have  been  so  considerable.  Th*  revolution  through  which  Scot- 
land and  England  were  passing  was  visibly  modified  by  it ;  it  perplexed 
the  counsels  and  complicated  the  polioy  of  the  great  Catholic  powers  of  the 
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Continents  while  the  ultimate  verdict  of  history  on  the  character  of  the 
greatest  English  statesmen  of  the  age  must  depend  upon  the  opinion  which 
the  eventuaT  consent  of  mankind  shell  accept  on  the  share  of  the  Queen  of 
Boots  henelf  in  that  transaction.  .  .  •  Yet  the  difficulty  of  the  invet- 
tigation  has  been  occasioned  only  bj  the  causes  which  make  it  necessary. 
Bad  the  question  been  no  more  than  personal,  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
decided  i  but  we  have  to  do  with  a  case  on  which  men  hare  formed  their 
•pinions,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  evidence,  but  through'the  passions  and 
traditions  of  the  party  to  which  they  have  belonged.  ...  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain  the  immediate  belief  of  the  time 
at  which  the  murder  took  place,  while  party  opinions  were  still  unshaped, 
and  party  action  undetermined.  The  reader  is  invited  to  follow  the  story 
as  it  unfolded  itself  from  day  to  day.  He  will  be  shown  each  event  as  it 
eoourred,  with  the  impressions  which  it  formed  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  bad  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth.  He  will  see  the  judgment 
passed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Soots,  both  by  friend  and  foe, 
before  the  explanations  and  interpretations  which  form  her  general  defence 
had  as  yet  been  put  forward  by  her  advocates ;  and  thus,  when  he  comes 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  these  explanations  were  laid  before  the 
world,  be  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself  the  degree  of  credibility 
whioh  attaches  to  them.  .  .  .  Mary  Stuart  and  her  proceedings  were 
of  exceptional  importance,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  kingdom. 
Whether  the  Huguenots  should  maintain  themselves  in  France — whether 
the  Netherlands  Were  to  preserve  their  liberties  in  the  wrestling  match 
whioh  was  about  to  open  with  Spain — whether,  in  fact,  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholics  were  to  succeed  or  fail  in  the  great  effort  now  to  be  made  to 
trample  out  the  Reformation — these  vast  matters  depended  on  whether 
England  should  be  Oatholio  or  Protestant ;  and  whether  England,  for  that 
generation  or  that  century,  should  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  depended 
on  whether  Mary  Stuart  was  or  was  not  to  be  looked  to  as  the  heir-pre- 
•nmptive  to  Elisabeth's  crown. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  princes  to  their  subjects  had  been 
preached  thirty  years  before  by  Reginald  Pole,  when  the  Catholics  were  at 
issue  with  Henry  VIII. ;  but  kings  and  queens,  when  they  had  committed 
crimes,  had  been  brought  to  justice  so  far,  by  the  wild  method  of  assassina- 
tion }  and  the  establishment  of  a  formal  court,  in  which  a  prince-regnant  could 
be  indicted,  was  a  new  feature  in  European  history. 

"  If  the  Scotch  noblemen,  supported  by  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  queen, 
had  brought  her  to  trial  for  her  crimes,  and  publicly  executed  her,  she  at 
least  would  have  ceased  to  be  an  element  of  European  discord.  Her  claim* 
on  England  and  the  question  of  her  guilt  would  have,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
been  disposed  of.  The  French  Government  would  have  insensibly  com- 
mitted themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  by  uniting  with  a  party 
who  had  been  its  great  promoters  in  another  country.  Their  dependence 
on  the  Guises  would  have  been  weakened;  their  connection  with  the 
Huguenots  would  have  been  drawn  closer;  the  smouldering  remnant  of 
•  the  Catholic  faction  in  Scotland  would  have  been  extinguished,  and  Eng- 
land and  France,  no  longer  divided  by  creed,  might  have  been  drawn 
together,  with  Scotland  as  a  connecting  link,  and  hand  in  hand  have  upheld 
in  Europe  the  great  interests  of  freedom.  Cther  consequences,  it  is  true, 
might  have  followed.  Mary  Stuart,  in  life  or  death,  was  the  pivot  of  many 
possibilities  j  and  speculations  *as  to  what  might  have  been,'  are  usually 


worthless ;  yet  this  particular  result,  looked  at  by  the  light  of  after  events, 
appears  so  much  more  likely  than  anjr,  that  the  loss  of  an  opportunity, 
which,  if  caught  and  used,  might  here  prevented  suoh  tremendous  misfor- 
tunes, cannot  be  passed  over  without  some  expressions  of  regret." 

The  stirring  events  of  Scottish  history,  its  intrigues,  its  law  pro* 
cesses,  its  conspiracies,  the  queen's  imprisonment,  resignation, 
escape,  fight  and  flight,  are  told  with  spirit  and  vigour  j  and  here 
is  an  account  of  Queen  Mary's  flight  to  England  :— 

"  With  an  impulse  which  appeared  sudden,  yet  which  commended  itself 
to  her  deliberate  judgment,  she  resolved  to  throw  herself  on  the  generosity 
of  her  ftbter  of  England,— of  that  Elisabeth  whose  crown  she  had  claimed^ 
whose  policy  she  had  thwarted,  whose  subjects  she  had  tampered  with ; 
whom,  till  her  love  for  Both  well  had  for  a  time  suspended  her  political 
passion,  the  most  intense  desire  of  her  heart  had  been  to  humble  into  the 
dust. 

"  Their  relative  positions  would  not  at  first  have  seemed  to  advise  a  step  of  - 
such  importance ;    vet,  the  arguments  which  told  against  the  venture,  told 
also  on  the  other  side.     Elisabeth  had  every  reason  to  fear  and  dislike 
her  ;  yet  Elizabeth,  before  her  troubles,  had  been  in  favour  of  her  suc- 
cession, and  had  since  been  her  most  conspicuous  friend.     Elizabeth  had ' 
threatened  that  if  a  hair  of  her  head  were  touched,    she  would  harry 
Scotland  with  fire  and  sword.     Elizabeth  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
Begent's  government.      To  the  last  day  of  her  imprisonment,  Elizabeth 
had  repeated  her  promises  of  help,  and  with  money  as  well  as  words  had 
kept  alive  the  spirits  of  her  party.      She  had    neglected   her  obvious 
interests ;  she  had  quarrelled  with  her  most  trusted  ministers,  because  • 
they  would  not  go  along?  with  her.     Whatever  had  been  her  motives — 
whether  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  a  sister  queen,  or  a  disbelief  in  the 
charges  brought  against  her,  or  a  dread  of  countenancing  an  example  of* 
rebellion  which  might  be  turned  against  herself— she  alone,  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  had  interfered   to   prevent  the  Lords  from  going  to  the- 
extremities  to  which  they  were  inclined. 

"Mary  Stuart  had  not  received  the  message  sent  through  Leigh  ton,  and: 
Elizabeth's  second  letter  of  admonition,  like  the  first,  unfortunately  never 
reached  its  destination.  But  that,  too,  would  have  made  but  little  differ- 
ence} her  attitude  towards  her  remained  substantially  favourable.  She 
probably  but  half  understood  Elizabeth's  character ;  she  underrated  her 
ability,  and  she  misconstrued  her  eccentricities  into  weakness  ;  and  with  a 
just  confidence  in  her  own  extraordinary  powers,  she  might  think  that  she 
had  but  to  appear  at  the  English  court  to  carry  all  before  her.  The 
English  Catholics  had  ever  been  devoted  to  her,  and  she  could  still  count 
her  adherents  among  them  by  thousands.  More  than  half  the  Peers,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  country  gentlemen,  had  long  determined  on  her  as 
Elizabeth's  successor;  and  though  her  late  misdoings  had  shaken  and 
divided  them,  yet  the  mystery  which  had  been  observed  in  keeping  back 
the  proofs  of  her  guilt  had  created  doubts  where  none  existed ;  and  Eliza* 
heth's  repeated  trifling  with  their  desire  for  her  marriage,  had  driven  them 
hack,  in  spite  of  themselves,  towsrds  the  person  on  whom  they  had  before 
united.  Mary  Stuart  knew  all  this }  she  knew  political  and  spiritual 
interests  which  were  involved  in  her  .well-doing,  and  she  might  easily 
believe,  that  once  present  among  persons  who  were  so  anxious  to  think 
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P^ti  the  Continent.  She  was,  or  belied  hereelf  to  be,  » jwjwt 
!^J2F«f  eaotureand  death;  while  icn)N  the  border  ehe  would  be  in 

Ste°s^^ 

perament.  She  saw  hewelf  in  imagination  ailing  at  EJ^***1* «? 
before  the  aewmbled  baron,  of  England,  an  injured  and  JewuM  •«£ 
otunt  flyinT  for  protection  against  her  rebellious  subjects;  a  few 
SLa^/wSdt  woLld  dispel  the  calumnie*  which  clouded  her  fame;  a 
tbouwd I  .words  would  leap  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  her,  and  she 
wouW L  M 'in  triumph  to  Scotland,  escorted  by  the  English  chivalry. 

The  following  extract  contains  gome  rem arlcs  of  importance  qu 
tneSutetf  Europe  in  the  rsi»n  of  Elizabeth,  and  iiwoWea  vie wa 
of  taVpailosophy  of  history  of  great  value  ;  and  to  it  we  subjo^a 
fuiXer  quotation  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  European 
history  :— 

•The  impunity  with  which  Elisabeth's  Government  waa  able  to  insult 
and  provoke  the  Catholio  powers  of  Europe,  is  the  mo»t  anomalous  phe- 
«amenoti  in  modern  hiatory.    The  population  of  England  was  leas  t*en 
half  the  population  either  of  France  or  Spain.    The  nation  was  divided 
aesinst  itself,  and  three-quarters  of  the  Peers  and  half  the  gentlemen  were 
disaffected.     Yet  the  intricacies  of  the  political  situation  protected    the 
Queen  not  only  against  active  resentment  from  abroad,  but  from  the  con- 
spiracies of  her  own  subjects.      Everywhere,  indeed,  there  was  paradox  ; 
everywhere  contradiction  and  inconsistency.    In  the  struggle  for  existence, 
men  snatch  at  the  first  weapon  that  cornea  to  hand,  and  cannot   look  too 
nicely  at  the  armoury  where  it  has  been  forged.  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
where  they  were  a  suffering  minority,  claoioured  alike  for  liberty  of  con- 
science i  alike  where  they  were  in  power  they  proscribed  every  creed  but 
their  own.    The  obligations  of  loyalty  varied  with  the  creed  of  the  &»re- 
reign.     The    English* Bishop*,  who  composed   the  *  Homily  on  Wilful 
Bebeilkm,*  fed  the  armies  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  with 
contributiona  collected  in  the  English  churches.       The   Catholics,  who  on 
the  Continent  preached  the  divine  right  of  kings,  believed  in  England  that 
they  might  kwfully  be  deposed  by  their  subjects.      Princes  were  not  more 
consistent  than  their  peoples.    Elizabeth  was  half  a  Catholic  in  theory,  in 
practice  ahe  was  the  most  vigorous  of  Protestants.     The  Court  of  France 
wa<  one  month  the  ally  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
heresy ;  in  the  next  it  was  seeking  alliance   with  England,  stretching  oat 
its  hands  to  the  prinees  of  the  religion,  and  thinking  only  how  best  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distraction  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  annex  Brabant 
and  Flanders  to  the  French  crown.    But  phenomena  like  these  oeeation 
no  surprise.     They  explain  themselves  on  the  common  principles  of  buaaan 
nature,  or  in  the  divisions  of  opinions  and  parties.       The  anomalies  in 
the  position  of  the  English  Queen  were  so  singular  as  to  be  without  pre- 
cedent or  parallel.  

"From  Philip,  the  most  orthodox  of  princes,  and  the  Spanssii  naston, 
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the  nest  passionately  Catholic  in  the  world,  some  kind  ef  principle, 
mm  uniformity  of  action,  might  liar*  been  looked  for  with  certainty, 
yet  Philip  wm  compelled  to  be  the  chief  supporter  of  a  heretic  power, 
by  which  he  was  himself  insulted  and  despised.  If  he  attempted  to 
interfere  to  change  the  government  in  England,  France  stepped  to 
Elisabeth's  side  and  threatened  him  with  war. 

*<  If  He  stood  aside  to  let  the  Catholics  rebel,  the  Catholic  element  in  France 
was  ready  with  its  offers  to  help  to  secure  the  profit*  of  the  anticipated  re- 
volution, and  Philip,  through  fear  for  his  Netherlands,  was  forced  back 
up<m  his  sister-in-law's  side,  was  obliged  to  stand  between  her  and  the 
Pope,  and  to  perplex  the  whole  Catholic  world  by  an  irresolution  not  less 
marked  and  far  more  mischievous  than  the  vacillation  of  Elizabeth  herself* 
Again  and  again  he  h^ad  tried  to  extricate  himself  from  his  dilemma ;  but 
the  strange  eddy  was  always  too  strong  for  him.  Had  there  been  no 
France,  the  English  Catholics  would  have  found  an  instant  ally  in  Spain, 
and  Mary  Stuart  would  have  found  a  champion.  Bad  Mary  Btaart  been 
unconnected  with  Franoe  the  difficulty  would  have  been  greater,  but  still 
not  insurmountable.  And  again,  had  there  been  no  Spain,  the  French 
would  never  have  submitted  to  be  driven  out  of  Scotland,  or  would  have 
found  an  eaay  means  to  revenge  themselves  in  the  intestine  divisions  of 
England.  But  as  with  the  claims  in  the  northern  latitudes,  which  are 
caused  by  the  conflict  and  counterpoise  of  opposed  atmospheric  currents) 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  two  powers  left  Elisabeth  more  free  to  settle 
her  own  difficulties  than  if  the  'ditch '  which  divided  England  from  the  Conti- 
nent had  been  tho  Atlantic  itself.  She  had  the  advantage  of  the  neighbour- 
hood without  its  evil ;  for  her  disaffected  subjects,  instead  of  trusting  to 
tbctr  own  energies,  built  their  hopes  on  assistance  from  abroad,  which  nevei 
came.  She  bad  robbed  Philip  of  his  money,  imprisoned  his  ambassador, 
destroyed  his  commerce,  atsisted  his  subjects  in  rebellion,  and  invaded  his 
Indian  colonies,  yet  to  keep  her  on  the  throne  continued  the  same  neces*> 
sity  to  him  as  when  ten  years  before  he  had  rejected  the  entreaties  of  De 
Feria  and  De  Quadra  to  make  himself  master  of  Englaad  by  force. 

"  The  immunity  could  not  last  for  ever.  If  the  Reformers  were  finally 
orushed  on  the  Continent,  the  turn  of  KngWnd  would  come  in  the  end ; 
and  had  Elisabeth  understood  it  she  might  have  struck  boldly  into  the 
quarrel, and  perhaps  turned  the  scale  conclusively  over  all  Western  Europe. 
But  for  such  a  policy  she  wanted  courage,  and  probably  she  wanted  in- 
clination. She  dipped  into  the  whirlpool  and  drew  out  of  it,  she  hung  on 
the  edge  and  promised,  and  broke  her  promises,  and  sent  help  to  France 
and  Flanders,  and  denied  having  sent  it,  and  did  all  those  things  which  in 
common  times  would  have  most  exposed  her  to  danger  with  least  profit  to 
bereelf.  Yet  here,  too,  strangely  her  ^ar  \*as  on  her  side.  This  very  coa- 
duot  answered  best  for  her  own  purposes,  since  it  enabled  Philip  to  hope  to 
the  last  that  she  would  go  back  to  the  principles  of  the  old  alliance  and  the 
old  faith,  and  so  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  to  himself  for  his  own  inac- 
tion. Thus  time  was  gained,  and  time  was  everything  for  the  consolidation 
of  English  freedom.  Catholicism  in  England  was  still  to  appearance  large 
and  imposing,  but  its  strength  was  the  strength  of  age,  which,  when  it  is 
bowed  or  broken,  cannot  lift  itself  again.  Protestantism,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  exuberant  in  the  freshness  of  youth;  if  a  branch  was  lopped 
away  another  more  vigorous  shot  from  the  stem  ;  the  sap  was  in  its  veins  j 
it  would  bend  to  the  storm,  and  gather  strength  from  the  blasts  wliic.i 
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tossed  its  branch*.  The  Cetholio  retted  upon  order  and  tradition,  stately 
in  the  habits  of  thought,  meehanioal  and  regular  in  his  mode  of  action. 
His  party  depended  on  its  leaders,  and  the  leaders  looked  for  guidance  to 
the  rope  and  the  European  prinoes.  The  Protestant  was  self-dependent, 
confident,  oarelees  of  life,  believing  in  the  future,  not  the  past,  irrepressible 
by  authority,  eager  to  grapple  with  his  adversary  wherever  he  oould  find 
htm,  and  rushing  into  phraoy,  metaphorioal  or  literal,  when  regular  warfare 
was  denied  him.  Life  and  energy  were  on  the  side  of  the  Queen,  and  every 
year  that  she  oould  gain  was  a  fresh  security  for  her,  while  the  convenient 
season  for  which  Philip  waited,  though  it  arrived  at  last,  arrived  too  late, 
when  the  hand  which  should  execute  its  behests  was  shaking  in  decrepi- 
tude." 

M  The  Founder  of  Christianity,  when  He  tent  the  Apostles  into  the  world 
to  preach  the  gospel*  gtre  them  a  singular  warning.  They  were  to  be  the 
bearers  of  good  news  to  mankind,  and  yet  He  said  He  was  not  come  to  send 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword— He  was  come  to  set  house  against  house,  and 
kindred  against  kindred— the  son  would  deliver  up  his  father  to  death,  the 
brother  his  sister,  the  mother  the  ohild ;  the  strongest  tift  of  natural  affec- 
tion would  wither  in  the  fire  of  hate  which  His  words  were  about  to  kindle. 
The  prophecy,  which  referred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  struggle  between 
the  new  religion  and  Judaic  bigotry,  has  fulfilled  itself  continuously  in  the 


history  of  the  church.  Whenever  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  Christianity  has 
been  prominent  above  tlie  practical,  whenever  the  first  duty  of  the  beUever 
has  been  held  to  consist  in  holding  particular  opinions  on  the  functions  and 
nature  of  his  Master,  and  only  the  second  in  obeying  his  Master's  com- 
mands, then  always,  with  a  uniformity  more  remarkable  than  is  obtained  in 
any  other  historical  phenomena,  there  have  followed  dissension,  animosity, 
and,  in  the  latter  ages,  bloodshed. 

"  Christianity,  as  a  principle  of  life,  has  been  the  most  powerful  check 
upon  the  passions  of  mankind.  Christianity,  as  a  speculative  system  of 
opinion,  has  converted  them  into  monsters  of  cruelty.  Higher  than  the 
angels,  lower  than  the  demons,°theee  are  the  two  aspects  in  which  the  reli- 
gious man  presents  himself  in  all  times  and  countries. 

"  The  first  burst  of  the  Revolution  had  taken  the  Catholic  powers  bj 
surprise.  It  had  spread  like  an  epidemic  from  town  to  town,  and  nation 
to  nation.  No  conscientious  man  could  pretend  that  the  Church  was  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Indiscriminate  resistance  to  all  change  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible ;  and  with  no  clear  perception  where  to  stand  or  where  to  yield,  half 
the  educated  world  had  been  swept  away  by  the  stream.  But  the  first 
force  had  spent  itself.  The  Reformers  had  quarrelled  among  themselves ; 
the  Catholics  had  recovered  heart  from  their  divisions ;  the  Council  of 
Trent  had  given  them  ground  to  stand  upon ;  and  with  clear  conviction, 
and  a  unity  of  creed  and  purpose,  they  had  set  themselves  steadily,  with 
voice  and  pen  and  sword,  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  The  enthusiasm 
overcame  for  a  time  the  distinctions  of  nations  and  languages.  The  Eng- 
lishman, the  Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian,  the  German,  remem- 
bered only  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  Church,  that  he  had  one  master  the 
Pope,  and  one  enemy  the  heretio  and  the  schismatic.  In  secular  convul- 
sions the  natural  distress  at  the  sight  of  human  suffering  is  seldom  entirel  j 
extinguished.  In  the  great  spiritual  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  reli- 
gion made  humanity  a  crime,  and  the  most  horrible  atrocities  were  sanctiflVd 
by  the  belief  that  they  were  approved  and  commanded  by  Heaven.    The) 
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fathers  of  the  church  at  Trent  had  enjoined  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
the  evil  army  of  priest*  thundered  the  aeooned  message  from  every  pulpit 
which  they  were  allowed  to  enter,  or  breathed  it  with  yet  more  fatal 
potency  in  the  confessional.  Nor  were  the  other  aide  slow  in  learning  the 
lesson  of  hatred.  The  Lutheran  and  the  Anglican,  horering  between  the 
two  extremes,  might  attempt  forbearance ;  but  as  the  persecuting  spirit 
grew  among  the  Catholics,  European  Protestantism  assumed  a  stronger  and 
a  sterner  type.  The  Oatholio  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  made  war 
upon  spiritual  rebellion.  The  Protestant  believed  himself  commissioned, 
like  the  Israelites,  to  extinguish  the  worshippers  of  images.  '  No  meroy  to 
the  heretics,'  was  the  watchword  of  the  inquisition ;  '  the  idolaters  shall 
die '  was  the  answering  thunder  of  the  disciples  of  Calvin ;  and  as  the  death* 
wrestle  spread  from  land  to  land,  eaoh  party  strove  to  outbid  the  other  for 
Heayen's  favour  by  the  ruthleseness  with  which  they  carried  out  its  ima- 
gined behests.  Kings  and  statesmen  in  some  degree  retained  the  balance  of 
their  reason.  Coiigny,  Orange,  Philip,  even  Alva  himself  endeavoured  at 
times  to  check  the  frensy  of  their  followers ;  but  the  multitude  was  held 
back  by  no  responsibilities ;  their  creeds  were  untempered  by  their  know- 
ledge ;  and  they  could  indulge  the  brutality  of  their  natural  appetites  with* 
out  dread  of  the  Di? ine  displeasure  $  while  alike  in  priests*  stole  or  Geneva 
gown,  the  clergy,  like  a  legion  of  furies,  lashed  them  into  wilder  madness." 

What  a  marvellous  life  and  reign  was  that  of  Elisabeth  !  What 
a  labyrinth  of  romance,  vicissitude,  difficulty,  intrigue,  conspiracy, 
glory,  admiration,  and  adoration  was  her  scarcely -completed  three- 
score years  and  ten,  from  the  period  of  her  early  mother-loss,  till 
that  when,  friendless,  forsaken,  and  alone,  she  yielded  her  sceptre 
to  King  Death.     It  has  indeed  been  well  said  of  Elisabeth,— 

"  There  was,  in  plain  palpable  fact,  something  about  her,  her  historv,  her 
policy,  the  times,  the  glorious  part  which  England— and  she  as  the  incar- 
nation of  the  then  English  spirit — were  playing  upon  earth,  which  raised 
imaginative  and  beroioal  souls  into  a  permanent  exaltation— a '  fairy-land,' 
as  they  called  it  themselves,  which  seems  to  us  fantastic,  and  would  be 
fantastic  in  us,  because  we  are  not  at  their  work,  or  in  their  days.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  as  noble  men  as  ever  stood  together  on 
the  earth,  did  worship  that  woman,  fight  for  her,  toil  for  her,  risk  all  for  her, 
with  a  pure  chivalrous  affection,  which  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  pages  in  all  the  books  of  historv.  Blots  there  must  needs  have  been, 
and  inconsistencies,  selfishness,  follies ;  for  they,  too,  were  men  of  Hke 
passions  with  ourselves  ;  but  let  us  look  at  their  fair  vision  as  a  whole,  and 
thank  God  that  such  a  thing  has  for  once  existed,  even  imperfectly,  on  this 
sinful  earth."  * 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  concluding  volumes  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  notable  work  will  be  brought  out  in  the  autumn,  probably 
when  the  long  nights  of  November  fall  upon  us.  From  the  slight 
guess  at  its  contents  we  hare  been  privileged  to  gain,  it  would  seem 
that  the  author  is  not  to  carry  us  with  the  same  particularity  as 
before,  through  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  Elizabeth  s  history ;  but 
having  taken  on  the  narrative  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 

.  *  Kingsley's  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  His  Time,"  in  MucellanU*. 
Vol.I.,p.8& 
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when  English  Protestantism  became  safe,  and  the  end  of  tbn  Tudor 
Dyaasty  had  closely  come— a  brief  rintmk  will  bring  the  history  to* 
am  end.  So  toon  ae  this  sequel  comes  mto  our  bands  wo  shall  endea- 
Toar  to  present  to  our  readers  an  outline  and  a  oritieiem.  We  abaU 
then  also  indicate  the  debsAenble  topics  which  the  history  brings 
prominently  before  thinkers.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted 
en  that  every  record  of  the  past  should  be  read  critically,  with  an 

2e  not  only  to  the  facts  related,  but  to  the  principles  which  govern 
e  relation.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  value  and  interest  of  Mr.  Froudes 
history  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  controver*ial 
Writing,  as  well  as  elicited  many  discussions  on  the  soundness  of  his 
opinions.  We  promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  summing  up  in 
epitome  on  a  few  of  these  discussions,  with  an  indication  of  the 
sources  in  which  the  different  opinions  are  to  be  found  folly 
exhibited.  At  present  we  must  close  our  notice  of  James  Anthony 
Fronde  as  a  modern  historian. 

On  the  26th  JNovember,  1868,  J.  A.  Fronde  was  chosen  Lord 
Bettor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  succession  to 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  on  19th  March,  I860,  in  the  library  hall  of 
the  College  of  St.  Mary  there,  he  took  the  rector's  oath  and 
donned  the  robe  of  office  prior  to  delivering  his  inaugural  address. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Scnatut  Academic**,  it  had  been  resolved  to 
enrol  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  graduates  of  the  oldest  university 
in  Scotland,  by  conferring  on  him  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  Principal  John  Tulloch,  D.D.  (author  of  "  The  Leaders  of 
the  Reformation  "),  presented  him  with  the  diploma  of  graduation. 
On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Rector  delivered  an  able  and  profound 
address  to  the  students,  who  formed  the  constituency  to  whom  ha 
owed  his  election,  on  the  objects  of  true  education,  and  some  of  the 
famlss  which  beset  modern  schemes  of  culture  in  their  relation  to 
practical  life,  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  prosperity  of 
individuals  and  nations.  This  excellent  and  important  inaugural 
address  has  been  published,  and  merits  well  the  perusal  of  all  those 
who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  ideal  of  a  noble  mind  as  to 
the  *  vocation  of  the  scholar.  If  it  wants  the  fervour  and  glow, 
the  fine  philosophy  and  nobis  force  of  Fichtes'  prelection,  it  has  a 
broader  base  in  common  sense,  and  a  closer  relation  to  practical  life, 
more  thorough  acknowledgment  of  the  realities  of  things,  and 
clearer  conception  of  the  nobility  of  mere  unadorned  and  un- 
flattering duty.  It  might  have  been  called  the  practical  ethics  of 
a  scholar's  life.    We  subjoin  a  few  sentences : — 

"  When  we  begin  our  work  in  this  world,  we  value  most  the  appvobatien 
ef  these  older  than  ourselves.  To  be  regarded  favourably  by  those  who 
hare  obtained  distinction,  bids  Us  hope,  that  we  too,  by-and-by,  may  consn 
to  be  distinguished  in  turn.  As  we  advance  hi  life,  we  learn  the  limits  of 
our  abilities.  Our  expectations  for  the  future  shrink  to  modest  dimen- 
sions. The  question  with  ue  is  no  longer  what  we  shall  do,  but  what  we 
have  done.  We  call  ourselves  to  -account  for  the  time  and  talents  which 
we  have  used  or  misused  and  then  it  is  that  the  good  opinion  of  those 
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wfco  are  coning  after  us  become  to  peculiarly  agreeable.  If  we  hare  been 
roughly  handled  by  our  contemporaries,  it  flatten  our  self-conceit  to  hare 
interested  another  generation.  If  we  feel  that  we  hare  before  long  to  pass 
away,  we  ean  dream  of  a  second  future  for  ourselves  in  the  thoughts  of 
these  who  are  about  to  take  their  turn  upon  the  stage.     .     .     . 

"  To  make  us  know  our  duty  and  do  it,  to  make  us  upright  in  act  and  true 
in  thought  and  word,  is  the  aim  of  all  instruction  which  deserres  the 
name,  the  epitome  of  all  purposes  for  which  education  exists.  Duty 
changes,  truth  expand*,  one  age  cannot  teach  another  either  the  details  of 
its  obligations  or  the  matter  of  its  knowledge,  but  the  principle  of  obliga- 
tion is  everlasting.  The  consciousness  of  duty,  whatever  its  origin,  in  to 
the  moral  nature  of  roan  what  life  is  in  the  seed-cells  of  all  organized 
creatures— the  condition  of  its  coherence,  the  elementary  force  in  virtue 
of  which  it  grows.     .     .     . 

"  Times  are  changed  ;  we  are  still  surrounded  by  temptations,  but  they 
no  longer  appear  in  the  shape  of  stake  and  gallows.  They  come  rather  as 
intellectual  perplexities,  on  the  largest  and  gravest  questions  which  con- 
cern us  as  human  creatures  ;  perplexities  with  regard  to  which  self- 
interest  is  perpetually  tempting  us  to  be  false  to  our- real  convictions.  The 
best  thing  that  we  can  do  for  one  another  is  to  exchange  our  thoughts 
freely ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  but  little.  Experience  is  no  more  transferable 
in  morals  than  in  art.  Action  is  the  real  teacher.  Instruction  does  but 
prevent  waste  of  time  or  mistakes ;  and  mistakes  themselves  are  often  the 
best  teachers  of  all.  In  every  accomplishment,  every  mastery  of  truth, 
moral,  spiritual,  or  mechanical,  # 

'Necesse  est — 
Multa  diu  conereta  modis  inolescere  miris  :' 
our  acquirements  must  grow  into  us  in  marvellous  ways — marvellous — as 
anything  connected  with  man  has  been,  is,  and  will  be.   .     .     . 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  being  independent.  If  you  require  much,  you 
must  produce  much.  If  you  produce  little,  you  must  require  little. 
Those  whose  studies  added  nothing  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  world, 
were  taught  to  be  content  to  be  poor.  They  were  a  burden  on  others, 
and  the  burden  was  made  as  light  as  possible.  The  scholar  was  held  in 
high  honour ;  but  his  contributions  to  the  commonwealth  were  not  appre- 
ciable in  money,  and  were  not  rewarded  with  money.  He  went  without 
what  he  could  not  produce,  that  he  might  keep  his  independence  and  his 
self-respect  unharmed.  Neither  scholarship  nor  science  starved  under  hie 
treatment.  More  noble  souls  have  been  smothered  in  luxury  than  were 
ever  killed  by  hunger. 

l<  I  ask  a  modern  march-of-intellect  man  what  education  is  for,  and  he 
tells  me  it  is  to  make  educated  men.  I  ask  what  an  educated  man  is  :  he 
tells  me  it  is  a  man  whose  intelligence  has  been  cultivated,  who  knows 
something  of  the  world  he  lives  in — the  different  races  of  men,  their  lan- 
guages, their  histories,  and  the  books  that  they  have  written  ;  and  again, 
modern  science,  astronomy,  geology,  physiology,  political  economy, 
mathematics,  mechanics— everything,  in  fact,  which  an  educated  man 
ought  to  know.  Education  according  to  this  means  instruction  in  every- 
thing which  human  beings  hare  done,  thought,  or  discovered :  all  history, 
ail  languages,  all  sciences.  The  demands  which  intelligent  people  imagine 
that  they  can  make  on  the  minds  of  students  in  this  way  is  something 
amazing.     Under  this  system  teaching  becomes  cramming ;  an  enormous 
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accumulation  of  proposition!  of  ill  sorts  And  kinds  it  thrust  down  the 
students'  throats,  to  be  poured  oat  again— I  might  Mr  vomited  oat— into 
examiners'  laps ;  and  this  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  sole  condition  of 
soaking  progress  in  any  braooh  of  art  or  knowledge  is  to  leave  on  one 
side  everything  irrelevant  to  it,  and  to  throw  your  undivided  energy  on 
the  special  thing  you  have  in  hand.    .    .    . 

"  I  aooept  without  Qualification  the  first  principle  of  our  forefathers,  that 
every  boy  born  into  the  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
himself  in  honest  independence.  No  education  which  does  not  make  this 
its  first  aim  is  worth  anything  at  all.  There  are  but  three  ways  of 
living,  as  some  one  has  said— by  working,  by  begging,  or  by  stealing. 
Those  who  do  not  work,  disguise  it  in  whatever  pretty  language  we 
please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other  two.  .  .  .  The  old  apprenticeship 
therefore,  was,  in  my  opinion  an  excellent  system,  as  the  world  used  to  be. 
The  Ten  Commandments  and  a  handicraft  made  a  good  and  wholesome 
equipment  to  commence  life  with.  ...  Yet  the  original  necessities 
remain  unohanged.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  as  obligatory  as  ever ; 
and  practical  ability,  the  being  able  to  do  something  and  not  merely  to 
answer  questions,  must  still  be  the  backbone  of  the  education  of  every 
boy  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  manual  labour.  Add  knowledge  after- 
wards as  much  as  yo»  will,  but  let  it  be  knowledge  which  will  lead  to  the 
doing  better  each  particular  work  which  a  boy  is  practising,  and  every 
fraction  of  it  will  thus  be  useful  to  him;  and  if  he  has  it  in  him  to  rise, 
there  is  no  fear  but  he  will  find  opportunity.  Every  honest  occupation  to 
whioh  a  man  sets  his  hand  would  raise  him  into  a  philosopher  if  he  mas- 
tered all  the  knowledge  that  belonged  to  his  craft.  .  .  .  The  principle 
that  I  advocate  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  I  am  quite  aware  of  it.  We  are  our- 
selves made  of  earth ;  our  work  is  on  the  earth,  and  most  of  us  are 
commonplace  people,  who  are  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  our  time. 
History,  poetry,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  classical  literature,  are  excellent 
as  ornaments.  If  vou  care  for  such  things,  they  may  be  the  amusement  of 
your  leisure  hereafter ;  but  they  will  not  help  you  to  stand  on  your  feet 
and  walk  alone ;  and  no  one  is  properly  a  man  till  he  can  do  that.  Too 
cannot  learn  everything ;  the  objects  of  knowledge  have  multiplied  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  strongest  mind  to  keep  pace  with  them  all.  Tou  must 
choose  among  them,  and  the  only  reasonable  guide  to  choice  in  such  matters 
is  utility.  The  old  saying,  No*  multa,  9td  multmm,  becomes  every  day 
more  pressingly  true.  If  we  mean  to  thrive,  we  must  take  one  line,  and 
rigidly  and  sternly  confine  our  energies  to  it.  Am  I  told  that  it  will  make 
men  into  machines  f  I  answer  thst  no  men  are  machines  who  are  doing 
good  work  conscientiously  and  honestly,  with  the  fear  of  their  Maker  before 
them.  .  .  I  shall  be  asked  whether,  after  all,  this  earning  our  living,  this 
getting  on  in  the  world,  are  not  low  objects  for  human  beings  toset  before  them- 
selves P  I#not  spirit  more  than  matter  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  pure 
intellectual  culture?  " Philosophy,"  says  Nov.lis,  "  will  bake  no  bread 
but  it  gives  us  our  souls ;  it  gives  us  heaven  :  it  gives  us  knowledge  of 
those  grand  truths  which  concern  us  as  immortal  beings."  Was  it  not 
•aid,  « Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or 
wherewithal  je  shall  be  clothed?  Your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 
ye  have  need  of  these  things.  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin.  Yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.'     la  this  a  dream  f    Ho,  indeed !     But  such  directions  ae 
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these  are  addressed  only  to  few;  and  perhaps  fewer  still  have  heart  to 
follow  them.  If  you  choose  the  counsels  of  perfection,  count  the  cost  and 
understand  what  they  mean. 

"  High  above  all  occupations  which  hare  their  beginning  and  end  in  the 
seventy  years  of  mortal  life  stand  undoubtedly  the  unproductive  callings 
which  belong  to  spiritual  culture.  Only  let  not  those  who  say  we  will 
devote  ourselves  to  truth,  to  wisdom,  to  science,  to  art,  expect  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  wages  of  the  other  professions.  ...  If  any  of  you 
choose  this  mode  of  spending  your  existence,  choose  it  deliberately,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing.  Reconcile  yourselves  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  old  scholars.  Make  up  your  minds  to  be  poor— care  only 
for  what  is  true  and  right  and  good.    ... 

"We  lire  in  times  of  change-— politioal  change,  intellectual  change, 
change  of  all  kinds.  You  whose  minds  are  active,  especially  eueh  of  you 
at  give  yourselves  much  to  speculation,  will  be  drawn  inevitably  into  pro- 
foundly interesting  yet  perplsiing  questions,  of  which  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  knew  nothing.  Practical  men  engaged  in  business  take  for* 
mulaa  for  granted.  They  oannot  be  for  ever  running  to  first  principles. 
They  hate  to  see  established  opinions  disturbed.  Opinions,  however,  will 
and  must  be  disturbed  from  time  to  time.     There  is  no  help  for  it  .    .    . 

"Things  are  changing,  and  have  to  change;  but  they  change  very 
•lowly.  The  established  authorities  are  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  are 
naturally  desirous  to  keep  it.  .  .  No  one  can  thrive  upon  denials : 
positive  truth  of  some  kind  is  essential  as  food  both  for  mind  and  char- 
acter. Depend  upon  it  that  in  all  long-established  practices  or  spiritual 
formulas  there  has  been  some  living  truth ;  and  if  you  have  not  discovered 
and  learned  to  respect  it,  you  do  not  yet  understand  the  questions  which 
you  are  in  a  hurry  to  solve.  .  .  .  We  cannot  make  true  things  false, 
or  false  things  true,  by  choosing  to  think  them  so.  We  oannot  vote  right 
into  wrong,  or  wrong  into  right.  The  eternal  truths  and  rights  of  things 
exist,  fortunately  independent  of  our  thoughts  or  wishes,  fixed  as  mathe- 
matics, inherent  in  the  nature  of  roan  and  the  world.  They  are  no  more  to 
be  trifled  with  than  gravitation.  If  we  discover  and  obey  them,  it  is  well 
with  us ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  do.  You  can  no  more  make  a  social  regu- 
lation work  well  which  is  not  just  than  you  can  make  water  run  uphill. 
I  tell  you,  therefore,  who  take  up  with  plausibilities,  not  to  trust  your 
weight  too  far  upon  them,  and  not  to  condemn  others  for  having  mis- 
givings which  at  the  bottom  of  your  own  minds,  if  you  look  so  deep,  you 
will  find  that  you  yourselves  share  with  them.  You,  who  believe  that  you 
have  hold  of  newer  and  wider  truths,  show  it,  as  you  may  and  must  show 
it,  unless  you  are  misled,  by  your  own  dreams,  in  leading  wider,  simpler, 
and  nobler  lives.  Assert  your  own  freedom  if  you  will,  but  assert  it 
modestly  and  quietly;  respecting  others  as  you  wish  to  be  respected  your- 
selves. Only  and  especially  I  would  say  this :  be  honest  with  yourselves, 
whatever  the  temptation:  aay  nothing  to  others  that  you  do  not  think, 
and  play  no  tricks  with  your  own  minds.  Of  all  the  evil  spirits  abroad  at 
this  hour  in  the  world,  humbug  is  the  most  dangerous. 

'  This  above  all :  To  your  own  selves  be  true, 
And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
You  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man.' " 
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DO  THE  SCRIPTURES  FAVOUR  OE  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA. 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  80UL? 

BEQLTTTn  ABTICLE.— VI. 

Thsu  are,  and  there  necessarily  mutt  bet  many  difficulties  and 
apparent  contradictions  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  between  it  and 
human  reaaon.  It  could  not  be  in  reality  a  revelation  if  there  wan 
not  a  difficulty  in  reason  regarding  the  discovery  of  its  message  aa 
a  truth,  and  as  the  infinite  truth  of  God  requires  urging  with  much 
emphasis  on  all  sides,  we  are  apt  to  construe  this  vebemewey  of 
urging  into  a  contradiction  between  one  passage  of  scripture  and 
another.  By  the  very  condition  of  this  question  God's  word  is 
made  the  final  appeal  on  the  subject ;  but  God's  word  taken  as  a 
whole  and  in  harmony  with  reason,  not  in  isolated  passages  and  in 
mere  harmony  with  a  creed ;  "  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a 
liar"  *  ho  attempts  to  oppose  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Now  what  is  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  P  Is  it  not  that  all 
mankind  were  ruined  by  sin,  and  that  He  came  to  save  to  the  very 
uitermoit  all  such  as  come  unto  Him  and  receive  His  spirit  P  He 
becomes  to  those  who  accept  of  Him  salvation,  giory,  and  life 
everlasting — because  they  are  made  partakers  with  Him  in  His 
resurrection.  Man  was  created  in  honour,  but  being  in  honour  ha 
did  not  abide  in  it,  hence  death  passed  upon  him. and  the  earthly, 
physical,  man-derived  life  alone  remained  his.  The  life  of  God 
had  departed  from  Him,  and  until  that  was  restored  no  man  could 
inherit  eternal  life.  JeBUs  came  to  give  this  life*  to  make  n*en 
again  the  children  of  God,  and  to  confer  upon  them  no  continuance 
of  an  old  function  but  a  new  gift. 

It  seems  to  us  tbat  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  sin  would 
lead  a  good  way  towards  the  proper  understanding  of  this  question, 
bin  is  disobedience  to  God's  law.  The  law  of  God  is  ordained  unto 
life.  Every  violation  of  it  tends  towards  death ;  and  the  same  law 
holds  in  all  things.  So  long  as  there  is.  hope  in  the  tree  there  is  life ; 
and  by  judicious  digging  and  pruning  tbat  life  may  be  preserved 
and  extended.  But  uselessness  is  always  paid  by  death.  So  with 
the  human  frame,  there  is  always  life  while  there  is  the  power  of 
performing  so  much  of  the  duty  of  man  as  gives  usefulness  to  his 
existence ;  but  when  man  is  about  to  become  a  burden  to  himself 
and  others,  without  corresponding  advantage,  death  ensues.  Every- 
where that  law  is,  it  acts  to  promote  and  protect  life  so  far  as  that 
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•life  k  employed  in  accordance  with  law,  every  where  that  life  is 
•naaged  in  neglecting  law,  it  is  extinguished.  So  law  is  life  and 
sin  is  death.  Christ  came  to  save  us  by  death  from  death,  bat  that 
we  ma;  be  saved  from  death  we  must  be  in  it  and  be  taken  from  it. 
To  those  who  are  not  in  Christ  death  is  rightly  the  king  of  terrors, 
and  the  fear  of  death  holds  them  in  bondage  all  their  lives ;  but  to 
those  who  are  in  Christ,  death  is  no  more  death,  it  is  a  new  life ; 
for  He  brings  the  believer  again  from  death  even  as  He  came  from 
death— -not  shunning  death,  but  overcoming  it  by  the  force  of  His 
own  glorious  life.  We  hare  not  as  sinners  any  true  life  in  our 
souls*  we  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  this  death  shall  hold 
us  unless  its  power  is  taken  away  by  Christ. 

S.  8.  lays  great  stress  on  our  Lord's  discourse  in  Matt.  xxv.  41—46 

•  (p.  346  ante),  and  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  quoted  in  his 
■  article  as  supporting  the  same  view  of  this  marvellous  passage. 

The  same  word  in  the  original  is  employed  in  the  phrase,  though 
it  appears  (something  suggestively  P)  with  two  significations  in  the 
English  translation — u  everlasting  "  and  "eternal."  It  is  argued  from 
this  sameness  of  phrase  that  whatever  is  the  extent  of  unhappiness 
-  implied  in  the  words  everlasting  punishment  in  the  one  case,  is 
precisely  the  extent  of  the  happiness  implied  in  the  life  eternal  in 

•  the  other.  This  is  an  argument  that  looks  much  stronger  than  it 
is.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  here  translated  "  everlasting  "  and 
"eternal"  is,  in  other  places,  though  translated  similarly,  applied 
to  what  is  not  eternal  in  the  sense  of  everlasting,  but  in  the  sense 

•  off  age-enduring ;  and  if  we  were  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  all 
the  places  in  which  words  of  similar  import  occur,  the  apparent 
contradictions  of  Scripture  would  be  increased  tenfold.  But, 
again,  here  obviously  the  reasoning  does  not  apply,  for  the  bliss  of 
God  is  conferred  on  those  who  are  redeemed  through  their  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  Christ,  that  is,  they  live  in  God's  life,  not 
through  any  natural  immortality  possessed  by  them,  while  the 
death  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins  and  with  their  souls  ua- 
suoctified  by  Christ's  spirit  die,  and  so  do  endure  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  exclusion  from  God's  presence  and  favour.  With 
the  redeemed  it  is  different,  they  die  only  the  death  of  the  body. 
'* Neither  do  they  die  any  more;  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels ;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the 
resurrection"  Luke  xx.  36. 

Let  me  refer  8.  8.  to  the  passage  in  Mark  ix.  44 — 48,  and  ask 
.  him  to  read  it  again  in  connection  with  the  passage  to  which  Jesus 
in  his  quotation  alludes,  Lev.  ?i.  13,  in  the  law  of  offerings,  where  it 
is  said,  "The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar;  it  shall 
never  go  out."  Here  the  words  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  endless- 
ness ;  and  in  any  reference  Bible  8.  8.  will  find  numerous  other 
passages  which  may  serve  to  show  that  he  is  building  his  theory 
on  an  unsure  foundation.  Can  he  explain  his  view  of  sinners  living 
a  life  of  everlasting  punishment  in  accordance  with  the  word  of 
Christ,  John  iii.  36.    "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  ever- 
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;  He:  and  be  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  #**  Ufk; 
bet  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  od  him."  "  We  are  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,"  and  as  such  we  cannot  tee  life  to  long  as  God  • 
wrath  abides  on  us ;  bat  by  grace  we  are  renewed  in  the  whole 
man  after  the  image  of  God,  His  wrath  is  taken  away,  and  we  gain 
a  portion  among  the  beloved  children  of  God.  8.  S.  interprets  the 
abiding  of  God's  wrath  to  refer  to  future  and  everlasting  punish- 
ment j  we  believe  that  it  signifies  the  state  of  man  so  long  as  he  is  out 
of  grace  and  is  an  unbeliever.  When  a  man  becomes  a  believer  he 
passes  oat  of  this  abiding  wrath  into  life  and  blessedness,  a  life 
which  through  death  is  transmuted  into  being  for  ever  with  the  Lord 
as  His.  In  the  gospel  mere  natural  life  is  death ;  it  is  only  the 
spiritual  life  which  counts  for  anything — the  spirit  giveth  life. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  passages  and  the  eonsideratieiia 
founded  upon  them,  that  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  doomed  to  ever- 
lasting punishment  in  the  sense  of  an  overliving,  conscious  receiving 
of  punition ;  for  punishment  from  which  discipline  and  the  hope  of 
the  reform  of  the  criminal  is  exoluded  is  reveoge.  All  the  laws  of 
God  contain  in  themselves  discipline;  in  them  alone  is  reward 
provided  for  the  well-doing  and  obedient,  and  punishment  for  the 
wrong-doing  and  disobedient.  So  long  as  good  may  prevail  disci- 
pline oontinues,  but  so  soon  as  evil  gains  sway  the  hour  and  power 
of  discipline  has  passed  away,  and  to  such  "  God  is  a  consuming 
fire"— destruction  seizes  them,  and  they  depart  from  the  presence 
aad  the  Jot  of  life  in  God. 

Has  8.  8.  ever  reflected  that  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  the  ever-continuing  flames  of  the  lake  of  fire,  which  he 
ceils  hell,  could  only  be  secured  by  the  everlasting  oontinuanoe  of 
evil  in  the  universe,  and  that  God's  word  is  pledged  that  all  evil 
shall  be  overcome,  and  good  slone  prevail  P 

So  far  we  have  followed  8.  S.  in  the  question  of  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  sinners ;  but  we  ought  to  remember  that  this  is  only 
a  side  digression,  and  not  the  main  one.  That  is,  Do  the  Scriptures 
favour  or  oppose  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  f 
Now  the  Scriptures  distinctly  claim  all  power  for  God.  S.  S.  would 
deny  this  power,  and  affirm  that  God  has  so  constituted  man  that, 
however  evil  he  mi/jht  be,  he  must  and  will  exist  for  ever.  This  is 
a  very  absurd  opinion,  and  certainly  cannot  be  substantiated  by 
reasoning  from  the  Scriptures.  The  natural  man  is  enmity  against 
God,  but  against  God  no  enemy  can  stand.  He  will  put  all  his 
enemies  under  foot.  Hence,  every  man  who  exists  in  his  un- 
redeemed state,  and  oontinues  a  natural  man,  instead  of  becoming  a 
child  of  grace,  must  disappear  from  among  existing  things.  The 
only  life  that  is  eternal  is  holy  life,  because  that  alone  accords  with 
the  law  of  God.  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,  but  His 
anger  will  not  last  for  ever ;  He  will  not  chide  continually.  When 
His  chiding  has  been  so  rebelliously  neglected  by  man,  that  he  will 
not  of  his  own  choice  come  to  God  through  Christ  Jesus  as  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  then  shall  he  say,   '  Depart  from  me  2 "  and 
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death  must  overtake  him.  But  ao  pure  and  holy  must  the  universe 
become  when  evil  baa  worked  out  the  good  for  which  it  has  been 
permitted  and  has  parsed  away,  that  even  death  itself  shall  die,  all 
shall  be  life,  and  death  and  hell  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
which  is  the  wrath  of  God,  and  they  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Tben  shall  the  Son  of  man  reign  in  glory,  then  shall  life  everlasting 
be  enjoyed,  when  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  praise  Him  as  the 
life-giver.  Sin,  and  death,  and  evil,  and  ungodlinesn  shall  be  clean 
gone,  and  only  life  in  God,  life   according  to  God's  will,  shall 

frevail.  There  is  no  natural  immortality  for  man,  but  Christ,  of 
[is  free  grace  and  favour,  offers  spiritual  immortality  to  us.  Let 
us  not  spurn  His  offered  mercy,  but  in  Him  gain— glory,  honour, 
and  immortality— eternal  life.  E.  E.  C. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLB.— VII. 

Is  this  discussion  really  one  on  the  eternity  of  punishment,  o*  one 
regarding  the  immortality  of  the  soul  P  I  have  been  reading  with 
—shall  f  say  P  impatience — the  contributions  on  this  subject,  and 
am  quite  confused  as  to  the  relevancy  of  much  that  has  been  written 
upon  it.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  main  point,  and  not 
to  the  side  issues  or  implied  consequences  of  any  or  the  opinions 
held.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  feeling  controversy 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  that  the  disputants  so  Qtten  argue  the  erro- 
neousness  of  any  principle,  not  in  itself,  but  from  the  consequences 
which  they  infer  would  flow  from  its  acceptance.  This  is  clearly  an 
easy  way  of  arguing ;  but  it  is  always  open  to  the  rejoinder — no 
such  consequences  are  acknowledged  by  us  as  likely  to  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  principle.  But  moreover,  we  are  to  search  for 
truth,  and  to  embrace  it  independently  of  its  consequences.  If  any 
principle  is  indeed  true,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  accept  of  it,  for  all 
the  results  of  truth  in  the  long  run  are  good  and  beneficial.  The 
point  is  the  favouring  or  opposing  of  an  idea — a  matter  of  interpre- 
tation, and  not  of  doctrine.  Do  the  Scriptures  favour  or  oppose 
that  ideaP  Not  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  of  its 
immortality  by  nature.  Is  the  soul  possessed  of  an  inherent  and 
inextinguishable  life,  which  can  neither  be  lost  nor  taken  away, 
imparted  to  it  by  creation,  and  incapable  of  being  withdrawn  from 
it,  if  that,  on  any  account,  should  seem  desirable  or  requisite, 
advisable  or  necessary  P 

We  have  got  certain  views  of  late  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  or  rather  of  force.  We  find  that  force  can  neither  be 
increased  by  any  means  known  to  us  nor  diminished  ;  it  can  only 
be  transformed.  Have  we  any  ground  for  believing  that  mind, 
spirit,  the  soul,  is  indestructible  as  a  personal  centre  and  unity,  or 
are  we  compelled  to  believe  that  it  is  destructible  as  a  personal 
centre  of  lire,  and  is  transformable  into  new  manifestations,  like 
matter.  Can  it  cease  to  be  P  not  in  the  philosophic  sense  of,  Can  it 
undergo  annihilation  P  but,  Can  it  cease  to  be  as  a  living  being, 
with  all  its  personal  qualifications,  characteristics,  and  experiences, 
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all  the  associations  that  are  wrapped  up  in  it*  incorporated,  if  we 
may  ao  apeak,  into  its  very  nature  by  experience  and  reflection* 
Doe*  Scripture  teaching  warrant  ua  to  believe  that  any  aou]  of  mam 
can  thua  cease  to  be  P  and  if  so,  what  are  the  Scripture  proofs  on 
whieh  we  may  rely  in  our  belief  upon  this  matter  P  This  is  the 
real  question,  and  not  that  one  *  hich  has  usurped  its  place  too 
much,  we  think,  in  this  debate.  Shall  the  souls  of  the  wicked  be 
exposed  to  an  everlasting  conscious  punishment  by  being  kept  in 
endless  penal  suffering,  in  order  that  Deity  may  show  His  eternal 
hatred  of  sinP  Thin  is  the  question  on  which  we  think  light 
requires  to  be  csat.  Whatever  is  the  truth  upon  the  matter  we 
must  accept,  however  much  it  may  oppose  our  wishes  or  excite  our 
fears.  Let  us  really  try  to  get  at  the  proper  settlement  of  this 
point,  and  we  may  derive  some  good  from  the  debate  now  going  on. 

In  order  that  the  way  roav  be  cleared  for  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  this  question  I  would  respectfully  call  upon  our  opponents 
to  remember,  that  Scripture  reveals  to  us  a  God  whose  prerogative 
it  is  to  be  almighty,  oue  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  A  priori, 
therefore,  so  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned,  there  is  no  opposition 
between  it  snd  the  possibility,  at  the  very  least,  of  the  sours  being, 
by  an  exercise  of  the  almighty  power  of  the  Creator,  annihilated. 
It  is  a  possible  thing  with  God  that  He  may  unmake  what  He  hat 
made.  This  postulate  shows  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
soul  is  not  naturally  immortal,  for  if  it  were  so,  God  would — to  to 
speak— have  restricted  his  omnipotence,  and  voluntarily  made  some- 
tning  impossible  to  Himself. 

But  again,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  God  is  jealous  of  His  glory, 
that  He  has  made  alt  things  for  Himself,  that  He  has  created  r 


to  do  all  things  for  Hisslory,  and  that  He  demands,  as  the  very  con- 
dition of  life  at  all,  obeaience  to  His  will.  Here,  then,  we  see  that 
the  Scriptures  do  not  favour  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  life  a  thing  determinable  in  certain 
circumstances.  Scripture  clearly  shows,  then,  that  it  is  a  probable 
and  a  possible  thing  that  the  soul  may  die.  If  it  could  not,  the 
very  purpose  of  man's  existence  might  be  contravened  and  set  at 
naught,  and  yet  he  would  live ;  live,  not  to  the  glory  but  to  the 
disparagement  of  his  Maker,  and  in  resistance  to  His  will. 

When  God  had  created  man  he  insisted  on  a  sign  of  obedience 
and  a  proof  of  love,  that  he  should  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular 
tree,  and  covenanted  that  the  reward  of  obedience  would  be  "life," 
the  punishment  of  disobedience,  death.  Did  God  threaten  to  per- 
form against  man  that  which  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to  doP  If 
the  soul  is  naturally  immortal,  He  did  so ;  but  the  Scriptures  affirm 
that  the  soul  is  only  conditionally  immortal — that  is,  that  it  is 
capable  of  life  so  long  as  it  delights  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  and 
observes  it  It  seems  that  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture  is  thia, 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  life  shall  be  his  who  pro- 
motes God's  glory. 

Again,  when  man  had  sinned  God  spoke  specifically  upon  this 


^ohifc,— "  Dust  tbou  art,  and  unto  dnst  ehaftt  thou  return."  Bene 
then  is  a  direct  assertion  that  man,  having  sinned,  had  ceased  ta 
possess  tbe  immortality  which  our  opponents  amy  he  naturally  pos* 
sessed .  There  is  here,  then ,  a  ptonistatement  made  in  Scrip  tu*etha$ 
tnan,  beoamse  of  his  sins,  "  goeth  down  to  the  duet,"  and  precau- 
tions are  taken,  as  has  bean  pointed  oat  by  a  previous  writer,  lest) 
vontvarj  to  the  desire  of  God,  sinful  eveatures  should  pot  fort^ 
their  hands  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  so  frustrate  tne  'design 
of  Deity,  that  death  should  he  the  punishment  of  sin. 

At  this  point  several  references  to  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
would  kelp  to  elucidate  this  part  of  say  subject;  but  as  the  pre-» 
yions  numbers  of  tbe  British  Controversialist  belonging  to  me  havq 
been  lent  among  those  whom  I  am  trying  tO'iaterast  in  its  perusal, 
I  am  unable  to  specify  pages,  and  require  to  trust  to  memory. 

One  strives  to  get  over  the  argument  by  asirming  that  the  death 
spoken  of  was  only  the  first  death*— the  death  of  the  body ;  that  toe 
second  death  was  introduced  into  theaoul  by  sin, -so  that  men  are 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  but  that  eternal  death  is  to  follo^ 
unrepentant  guilt  and  unforgiven  sin.  This,  I  take  it,  is  not  tbe, 
scriptural  statement  of  these  things,  but  a  theological  deduction  03 
inference  made  for  purposes  belonging  to  creeds,  whereas  we  are; 
restricted  to  the  Scriptures.  To  make  this  plain,  then,  the  main* 
tamers  of  the  assertion  that  the  Scriptures  favour  the  idea  of  the) 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  must  make  out  a  list  of  passages 
showing  clearly  that  man  is  exposed  to  a  threefold  death,  and  yet 
must  maintain  that  man  is  not  subject  to  death  at  all,  but  is  naturally 
immortal !  In  met,  they  contrive  to  give  a  new  definition  of  death* 
and  to  make  it-not  a  case  of  going  out  of  existence,  but  of  going  out 
of  the  way  of  a  happy  life ;  but  then,  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  mo** 
tality,  what  does  natural  immortality  signify  P  naturally  unable  to 
go  out  of  the  way  of  a  happy  life  P  Something  like  this  it  must  be. 
for  if  we  change  the  mam  idea  of  death  we  must  also  alter  the  ehief 
notion  of  life,  and  we  must  have  a  threefold  life  possible ;  and  if  wa 
have  a  threefold  life,  we  must  also  possess  all  these  three  forma  of  lift* 
naturally.  But  if  so.  how  is  spiritual  life  communicated,  naturaUfj 
or  supernaturally  P    What  shall  our  opponents  say  P 

"  The  natural  man,"  it  is  said,  "  is  enmity  against  God,  neither 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  God."  Scripture  also  affirms  that  God  will 
destroy  every  enemy,  and  will  put  all  things  under  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  that  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  It 
appears  pretty  evident  then  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  favour  the, 
idea  of  the  soul  of  man  being  naturally  immortal. 

Are  our  opponents  prepared  to  prove  the  eternity  of  evil  P  for  if 
they  are  not,  and  all  are  not  holy  at  death,  evil  must  be  eternal* 
"  As  the  tree  fialleth,  so  must  it  lie."  But  if  tbe  soul  is  naturally, 
immortal,  and  it  is  possible— as  too  truly  it  is — for  men  to  die  kk 
their  sins,  evil  must  be  eternal,  and  all  evil  cannot  be  put  away  oai< 
of  the  universe.  God  will  not  have  subdued  all  things  to  Himself, 
Even  if  our  opponents  take  the  view  of  the  Universalis*,  andaJUm 
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that  after  the  kpse,  it  may  be,  of  ages,  God  will  rettore  all  the 
souls  of  men  to  His  favour,  it  will  not  avail  them  in  regard  to  argu- 
ment for  the  natural  immortality  of  the  tool,  for  that  would  be  the 
conferring  on  the  aonl  of  an  immortality  it  did  not  possess. 

On  all  these  considerations,  then,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that 
flie  8criptares  oppose  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  it  does  not  favour  the 
idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  holds  out  eternal  life  as 
worthy  of  acceptance ;  it  offers  to  give  it  to  all  those  who  come  unto 
€k>d  through  Christ.  It  unites  life  and  righteousness  together,  and 
opens  to  the  soul  the  very  supply  which  it  most  earnestly  desires— 

Our  opponents  ear  that  by  advocating  such  views  we  are  lessen* 
ing  the  bold  of  Christianity  upon  the  people,  and  that  if  men  do 
not  believe  that  their  souls  will  be  for  ever  lost  they  will  not  fear 
the  Lord.    But  is  it  wise  to  fix  the  faith  of  the  people,  even  for 

rri  purposes,  upon  false  grounds  of  fearP  Is  it  not  rather  wise 
get  at  the  truth,  to  show  the  worth  and  pleasure  of  life,  to 
demonstrate  that,  if  desire  be  felt  to  prolong  life  and  to  see  good, 
one  way  to  secure  that  end  is  alone  open— trust  in  God  and  faith  in 
Christ 

I  have  often  noticed  how  much  more  frequent  the  fear  of  hell 
is  held  up  by  popular  preachers  than  the  love  of  God,  and  this  has 
forced  on  me  the  comparison  between  the  calls  of  the  gospel  unto 
newness  of  life,  which  are  so  frequently  the  calls  of  love.  How 
seldom,  indeed,  are  the  terrors  of  the  law  invoked  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  infrequencv  in  Scripture  of  the  appeal  to  fear  is  one  of  its 
holiest  signs ;  it  proves  its  divineness,  tor  it  shows  that  it  is  an 
issue  from  the  heart  of  a  God  of  love.  Had  it  been  a  human  book, 
it  could  not  have  been  so  free  from  what  is  calculated  to  excite  fear, 
and  so  full  of  what  is  likely  to  encourage  love. 

I  hope  our  opponents  will  allow  that  there  ia  some  force  in  these 
remarks,  and  that  they  will  endeavour  to  see  the  point  where  the  force 
strikes,  and  give  that  consideration.  We  may  be  assured  that  God 
so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  men  might 
have  the  gift  of  eternal  life  given  unto  them  as  a  reward  of  faith, 
love,  and  patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  J.  V.  H. 

AJFIBMinV*  ABTICLl.— Vm. 

Thbbb  are  few  fallacies  upon  which  readers  of  controversy, 
especially  if  young,  ought  to  be  so  much  upon  their  guard  as  the 
fallacy  of  great  names.  It  was  an  acute  piece  of  controversial 
tactics  in  S.  F.,  just  after  the  readers  of  The  British  Controversialist 
had  been  having  their  attention  called  to  the  merits  and  ability  of 
James  Anthony  Froude,  to  lay  before  them  a  lengthy  quotation 
from  his  writings  in  support  of  the  negative  of  this  question.  I  do 
not  write  to  present  any  argument  of  my  own,  but  only  to  counter- 
Tail  the  force  of  the  fallacious  use  made  of  J.  A.  Fronde's  paper 
l>y  8.  F.  If  weight  of  character  and  repute  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
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discussion,  then  I  apprehend  that  it  will  be  quite  legitimate  to  place 
a  counter  quotation  before  your  readers,— one  which  has  a  better 
position  in  the  literary  world  than  an  extract  from  an  old  newspaper, 
devoted  to  free  thought  in  the  in6del  sense,  for  such  surely  the  old 
Leader  was,  whatever  the  new  Leader  may  be.    I  am  not  able  to 

five  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  passage  which  I  intend  to  quote, 
at  it  is  derived  from  the  gravest,  best,  and  most  philosophical 
Eerie w  which  Scotland  possesses, — aReviewwhich,initsAitft<rmfr& 
number,  takes  higher  ground  than  that  with  which  it  started  and  a 
new  initiative.  Let  this  quotation  be  read  as  a  full  reply  to  the 
opinions  advanced  by  J.  A.  Froude,  and  let  the  reader  decide  on 
wnich  is  in  the  right  :— 

"  The  great  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  was  the  revelation  of  future 
life.  This  doctrine  was  placed  in  the  head  and  front  of  all  Christian 
preaohing.  The  faith  of  the  gospel  was  taught  in  public  discourses  weekly 
and  daily  j  and  every  Christian  sermon  insisted  upon  this  great  doctrine  as 
the  cardinal  point  of  all  Christian  instruction.  Christianity  had  its 
mysteries,  more  or  less,  like  other  religions  of  the  day ;  and  there  were 
various  points  of  faith  which  its  teachers  unfolded  gradually  and  with* 
reserve;  but  upon  this  one  point,  at  least,  there  wss  no  reserve  and 
no  hesitation.  The  future  life  was  an  exoteric  doctrine,  made  known  to 
every  one  from  the  first,  held  forth  as  a  common  boon  for  all  mankind, 
maintained  as  the  indefeasible  right  and  possession  of  every  son  of  Adam. 
In  these  respects  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  differed  essentially 
from  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers,  who,  in  the  highest  flights 
of  their  imagination,  ventured  only  to  regard  it  as  the  prize  of  a  few 
superior  spirits,  ss  a  reward  extorted  from  nature  by  the  little  band  of  god- 
like men  who  had  been  endowed  from  their  birth  with  a  portion  of  the 
divine  essence.  Nor  did  the  mysteries  in  their  most  popular  interpretation 
so  further.  Bat,  besides  the  universality  of  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this 
head,  the  unwavering  confidence  with  which  its  certainty  was  proclaimed 
constituted  an  important  element  in  the  acceptance  which  it  naturally  met 
with.  Undoubtedly,  the  hope  of  a  future  existence  is  one  to  which 
the  human  mind  naturally  olings,  and  with  all  the  waverings  and  doubts 
and  despondency  so  painfully  apparent  in  the  utterances  of  the  wisest  of 
the  heathens  about  it,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  hope,  blind  and 
naked  as  it  was,  exercised  no  slight  dominion  over  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  great  numbers  of  all  classes  among  them.  But  none  of  the  heathens 
ventured  to  assert  it  as  a  positive  fact,  susceptible  of  proof  from  actual 
experience,  of  which  an  instance  could  be  drawn  from  veritable  history. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  his  subsequent  residence  among  men  in  the 
body,  professed  to  be  the  revelation  of  a  great  psychological  fact,  appealing 
to  sensible  proof  in  itself.  This  typical  resurrection  once  admitted,  upon 
what  professed  to  be  conclusive  evidence,  the  universal  resurrection  of  all 
men  followed  as  a  logical  consequence,  and  admitted,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
believers,  of  no  dispute  or  hesitation.  No  limitation  could  henceforth  be 
put  upon  the  doctrine ;  no  shade  of  doubt  could  fall  upon  it.  Here  was  a 
standing-point  of  certainty  in  metaphysical  things  amidst  the  shifting  sands 
of  mere  human  speculation,  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention, 
attract  the  sympathy,  and  sustain  the  belief  of  all  who  were  not  repelled 
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frets  alleged  the*©  was  tittle  disposition  among  the  eneitBSs  to  enter.  .  - 
And  of  tfait  assured  osaviotiou  of  fatare  life  it.it  to  be  fematked that  at  ws» 
esaphatioally  the  aspiration  and  the  despair  of  the  age*  .  .  The  disea 
ehaatment  of  the  world  from  the  premises  of  material  emtiaation,aBd  from 
the  charms  of  a  degrading  sensuality,  turned  men**  minds  in  the  direction 
of  a  spiritual  futurity.  As  the  miseries  of  mankind  and  the  degradation  of 
class  upon  class  increased,  the  vehement  cry  for  a  higher  and  more  enduring 
blessing  than  any  this  life  could  offer  rote  more  generally  and  more 
constantly.  Philosophers  and  hierophants  answered  it  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  and  Tied  with  one  another  in  suggesting  the  possibility  of  that  blessed 
immortality  which  all  the  world  sighed  for ;  but  their  efforts,  in  spite 
of  every  prepossession  in  their  favour,  were  almost  utterly  frustrated,  simph 
because  they  had  no  objective  evidence  to  offVr  of  the  (act ;  they  could  not 
do  more  than  affirm  upon  conjecture  what  the  Christian  preachers  proposed 
to  demonstrate  by  proof.  It  was  not  till  every  other  means  had  been 
exhausted  to  satisfy  the  universal  craving,  that  men  accepted  the  consola- 
tions of  Christianity ;  it  was  not  till  the  pride  of  man  was  thoroughly 
abased  by  defeat  and  disappointment  that  he  consented  to  throw  his  last 
prejudices  to  the  winds,  and  embrace,  as  he  believed,  the  certainty  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  together  with  the  dishonour  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  * 

This  extract,  it  will  be  seen,  carries  groat  weight.  It  is  earnest, 
vigorous,  reasonable,  and  is  not  written  with  any  intentional  bins 
towards  the  question  we  are  engaged  in  discussing. 

I  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  advert  to  a  phase  in  this 
controversy  which  the  writers  on  the  negative  side  do  not  seem  to 
consider  sufficiently, — What  evidence  is  there  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  at  all,  if  the  soul  is  not  naturally  immortal  P  ^  Is  there  any 
distinct  evidence  of  the  new  eternal  fife  with  which  they  say 
believing  men  are  gifted  P  I  do  not  mean  any  change  of  manner  of 
life,  but  any  point,  special  and  observable,  by  which  wc  can  know 
those  who,  as  their  phrase  is,  "  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  "  P 
Do  we  not  then  give  our  vote  in  reality  against  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  an  after  state  at  all,  when  we  seek  to 
deny  immortality  to  one  man  and  ascribe  it  to  another  P  I  commend 
reflection  on  this  to  the  negative  writers  and  those  who  incline  to 
believe  their  assertions.  J.  H.  K. 
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AFFIBMATTVB  ABTICLB. — HI. 

Fbbb  thought  is  not  quite  the  same  as  freedom  of  thought; 
though  most  of  those  who  take  the  negative  on  this  question  seem 
to  argue  as  if  the  two  were  so  nearly  alike  as  not  to  require  atten- 
tion to  the  difference. 

Free  thought  is  generally  employed  to  signify  thought  free  from 
moral  restraint ;  thought,  that  is,  which  is  not  regulated  by  con- 

•  Article  on  W.  H.  Leeky's  "  History  of  European  Morals,"  in  Worth 
British  Review,  No.  O,  July,  1869,  pp.  391—3. 
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siderations  of  morality  or  religion.  In  our  opinion  inch  thought 
eannot  but  lead  to  infidelity,  for  it  is  unfaithful  to  the  very  first 
purposes  of  thought,  which  are  to  regulate  the  life  and  conduct  by 
the  attainment  of  truth.  Thought  allowed  to  range  unrestrainedly 
in  any  way  it  pleases,  without  fixed  purpose  and  proper  aim,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  wander  in  forbidden  places,  and  to  indulge  in  pro* 
bibited  delights,  whether  these  are  to  be  found  in  superstition  or 
in  infidelity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  debate  superstition  and 
infidelity  are  all  but  synonymous,  for  both  are  the  opposites  of 
fidelity  to  truth  and  right.  We  have  no  word  of  favour  to  say  for 
Huperstition  as  a  form  of  faith — over- credulity  is  in  oar  opinion 
incredulity, — both  go  to  the  side  of  falsehood  instead  of  adhering 
to  the  truth. 

Freedom  of  thought  is  entirely  different  That  walks  in  the 
way  of  the  laws  of  thought,  seeks  the  supreme  end  of  thinking— 
truth,  and  truth  is  ever  worthy  of  faith  and  credence.  Those  who 
*eek  it  honestly,  are  among  the  faithless  many,  truly  faithful  found. 
They  seek  truth  and  pursue  it  earnestly,  not  with  the  desire  of 
being  free  in  thought,  but  of  so  gaining  truth  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found  that  they  may  be  faithful  to  that.  So 'truth  makes  a  man 
free,  bat  it  restrains  his  thoughts;  the  man  who  has  acquired  truth 
has  got  a  faith,  and  he  holds  to  that  faith,  and  keeps  himself  within 
the  limits  of  that  truth ;  but  he  who  in  the  exercise  of  free  thought 
is  inspired  by  restlessness  and  weariness  of  the  bondage  which 
truth  imposes,  and  seeks  "in  wandering  mazes  lost"  to  gratify  a 
propensity  rather  than  to  fulfil  a  duty ;  to  make  anything  supreme 
in  our  desire,  except  truth,  which  is  the  earthly  representative  and 
regent  of  the  mighty  God  of  truth,  is  infidelity — infidelity  to  our 
own  better  nature — infidelity  to  the  holiness  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness— infidelity  to  the  God  who  gave  us  the  power  and  the  duty  to 
search  after  truth. 

Free  thought  is  selfith  and  greedy  of  gratification;  it  seeks 
activity  for  itself  rather  than  activity  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a 
true  faith.  In  fact,  the  attainment  of  any  true  faith,  as  it  tends 
to  restrain  thought  and  to  forbid  it  to  wander  beyond  the  limits 
this  faith  assigns,  is  rather  an  opponent  to  free  thought.  With 
freedom  of  thought  it  is  different.  True  freedom  exists  best  under 
the  best  laws.  All  the  laws  of  thought  and  nature  are  the  best 
that  can  be,  for  they  are  the  laws  of  an  all- wise  and  infinitely  good 
Being,  who,  knowing  all  truth,  knows  also  in  the  following  of  what 
paths  truth  may  be  found.  80  that  with  full  freedom  of  thought 
we  have  also  the  best  laws  of  thought ;  and  the  obedience  we  yield 
to  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Being,  wnioh  constitute  the  true  logic  of 
nature  and  the  soul,  is  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  truth ;  while 
free  thought,  taking  us  away  from  the  loving  obedience  we  owe  to 
this  divine  logic  of  onr  own  nature  and  the  qualities  of  the  things 
which  surround  us,  mislead  and  cause  Our  very  aims  to  miscarry 
•by  our  indifference  to  anything  else  than  the  pleasure  to  be  found 
in  the  exercise  of  our  free  thought. 
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Free  thought  is  m  reality  purposeless  thought.  80  soon  as  we 
give  ourselves  a  purpose  we  destroy  tbe  chance  of  exerting  free 
{nought.  But  purpose  does  not  destroy  freedom  of  thought.  Free 
thought  is  a  winning  rocket,  whirling,  as  it  hurls  through  the  air, 
tbe  bright  and  specious  sparks  of  light,  but  it  it  only  momentarily 
daxsling,  and  instantly  all  is  darker  than  before.  Freedom  of 
thought  incorporate*  and  makes  substantial  the  light  it  has  in  a 
lamp  which  it  can  carry  into  whatsoever  places  it  pleases,  and  so 
discover  what  is  to  be  seen  snd  known.  What  is  seen  and  known 
by  this  lamp  of  reason  cannot  be  doubted,  but  what  is  rather  fancied 
than  seen  to  be  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  inconstant  and  trustless 
sparks  of  the  rocket  must  be  doubtful,  snd  is  likely  to  be  doubted. 
What  is  wanted  is  fidelity — fidelity  to  convictions,  and  to  the  truths 
on  which  convictions  rest.  What  is  to  be  avoided  is  infidelity  to 
thought,  nature,  and  God.  By  freedom  of  thought  we  gain  con- 
victions, but  by  free  thought  we  lose  them,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  affirm  that  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity. 

Infidelity  is,  of  course,  ereedless,  for  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  be- 
lieved  in,  there  can  be  no  creed  or  statement  of  faith.  It  is  quite  true 
true  that  infidels,  as  a  rule,  have  a  very  definite  creed,  but  it  is  a  creed 
that  consists  of  negatives.  This  creed  they  are  always  laying  down 
with  emphasis  ss  the  very  truth  of  the  matter  of  thought.  But  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  thinking  that  negatives  cannot  be  proved — nay, 
that  they  cannot  be  believed,  still  less  can  they  be  trusted  in  as 
everything  that  is  true  can  be.  To  make  a  creed  of  negations 
would  be  impossible,  but  by  the  legerdemain  of  thought  the  infidel* 
or  one  who  has  no  faith,  transforms  all  his  negatives  into  affirm* 
atives  in  practice,  and  while  be  says  "  there  is  no  God,"  he  lives 
as  though  God  were  not  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  as  if  His  law  had 
no  influence  over  his  actions.  He  keeps  his  thoughts,  apparently, 
unsettled  that  they  may  be  free,  but  in  reality  he  is  compelled  to 
settle  them,  and  he  imprisons  himself  in  a  creed  of  disbeliefs,  which 
is  much  more  fatal  than  any  kind  of  creed  attainable  by  freedom 
of  thought. 

I  hope  these  few  observations  may  help  to  put  this  question  in  a  new 
light  before  the  readers  of  the  Briluk  Controversialist,  and  that,  when 
the  negative  reply  is  penned,  there  may  be  some  lipht  thrown  upon 
the  relation  between  free  thought  and  creeds.  For  instance,  to  what 
beliefs  does  free  thought  lead  ;  why  is  free  thought  so  usually  con* 
nected  in  ordinary  language  with  those  who  have  not  only  cast  away 
the  bondage  of  creeds,  but  the  restraints  of  a  moral  life  P  Why  are 
those  restless  and  unsettled  thinkers  who  have  no  grounded  faith, 
and  no  rooted  principle  always  those  who  have  most  to  say  about 
free  thought ;  and  more  especially  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it  is 
only  those  who  have  had  a  faith,  who  have  made  and  kept  up  those 
movements  on  which  the  freedom  of  thought  depends, — Lutherans 
in  Germany,  Quakers  and  Puritans  in  England,  Covenanters  in 
8cotland,  Waldensians  in  France,  and  so  on  P  Is  it  not  singular 
that  man  should  confound  two  such  different  th:ngs  as  free  thought 

Dd  freedom  of  thought P  B.  B.  B. 
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KBOATIVB  ABTICLB.— TV. 

"  The  man  who  quits  the  beaten  track  of  opinion  it,  no  doubt,  in  the 
great  majority  of  oases,  quite  mistaken ;  bat  still,  if  nobody  is  ever  allowed 
to  quit  the  beaten  track  of  opinion,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  make/' no  die* 
coveries." — Edinburgh  Review. 

Thb  uses  of  discussion  are  manifold.  It  does  not  at  all  deserve 
the  reprehension  so  frequently  bestowed  on  it  by  the  theological 
world.  It  is  quite  possible  to  examine  the  foundations  of  the  faith 
in  the  most  critical  manner,  and  yet  preserve  the  graces  of  humility 
and  devotion ;  indeed,  any  belief  entered  into  without  reason  and 
without  reasoning  cannot  be  much  else  than  a  dead  faith.  The 
mere  acceptance  of  any  set  of  dogmas  as  our  creed  is  no  great 
homage  to  an  Infinite  Mind.  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  gratifying  to  one  who  is  the  centre  and  source  of  life 
and  truth.  The  man  who  thinks  and  reasons,  listens  to  arguments 
and  weighs  them,  notes  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  opinions 
presented  to  him,  and  does  his  best  to  find  on  which  side  the  main 
weight  of  the  evidence  rests,  may  err ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  the  man  who  does  not  think  and  reflect  can  manage  to  get 
possessio/i  of  the  truth,  or  how,  holding  the  form  of  sound  words 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  truth  may  be  best  expressed,  how 
it  can  be  truth  to  him.  Truth  cannot  be  laid  as  it  must  be  received 
into  the  mind.  Words  are  its  signs  only ;  it  is  in  thought  it  must 
live,  it  must  be  spiritually  discerned ;  but  the  thoughtless  receiver  of 
a  creed  does  not  display  any  spiritual  discernment  in  its  acceptance. 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  doing  God  service  to  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy his  most  precious  endowment  in  striving  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  Scriptures  are  to  every  fresh  mind  only  a  tradition  of 
the  elders.  They  have  been  handed  down  to  him  by  his  fellows 
from  htB  fellows,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  religion  and  beliefs  of 
other  lands  are  handed  down  by  tradition  or  in  books.  They  only 
cease  to  be  tradition  when  we  have  taken  the  evidence  our  fellows 
present  of  their  divine  inspiration,  and,  by  a  testing  of  that  evi- 
dence, satisfy  our  spirits  that  they  bring  us  into  contact  with  the 
living  God.  This  cannot  be  done  if  thought  is  not  free— if  we  are 
prohibited  from  questioning  and  testing,  examining  and  criticising. 

It  is  often  said  that  mathematics  admit  of  no  doubts,  that  they 
yield  demonstrative  truth;  but  it  deserves  notice  that  Euclid 
always  insists  on  doubt.  He  is  seldom  contented  with  showing 
that  a  given  fact  or  principle  is  correct,  but  that  it  must  be  so.  He 
insists  on  the  student  taking  some  other  point  of  view,  in  order  that 
by  bringing  out  the  contradiction  of  any  incorrect  idea,  assumption, 
or  supposition,  he  may  more  firmly  fix  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
affirmed  and  proved  in  the  mind  of  the  mathematician.  Even  in 
mathematics,  the  place,  utility,  and  advantage  of  discussion  is  ad- 
mitted. Not  only  is  truth  demonstrated,  but  untruth  is  exhibited. 
It  is  not  only  shown  us  what  the  truth  is,  but  we  are  shown  besides 
that  what  we  are  by  nature  inclined  to  think  should,  or  might,  or 
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may  be  true,  cannot  peesibsy  heat.  If  yen  hesitate  to  admit  that 
a  given  proposition  is  absolutely  and  unmistakeably  correct,  Euclid 
does  not  fan  foul  of  you  for  a  heretic,  he  admire*  your  thoughtful- 
jtess  and  courage;  and  he  encourages  you  to  take  any  other  plan, 
method,  or  form  of  the  idea,  to  see  what  you  can  make  of  it,  and, 
following  rigorously  the  proposed  style  of  making  the  thing' out,  he 
brings  the  idea  to  a  teat  from  which  the  fake  cannot  conceal  its  ex- 
istence, and  by  which  it  most  stand  forth  eonricted  of  being  quiae 
incapable  of  holding  its  place  beside  the  genuine  fact  or  principle 
which  he  had  enounced  or  asserted  la  not  this  one  of  the  rery 
reasons  why  we  hare  so  muck  confidence  in  mathematics,  beoanaa 
it  so  frankly  myites  us  to  co-operate  in  the*  dieeoYery  of  the  truth, 
and  allows  us  to  seek,  by  effort  of  our  own,  to  discover  any  flaw  in 
the  fact  or  the  form  which  it  proposes  P  Thus  eren  in  mathematioe 
truth  and  falsehood  grapple,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  falsehood 
k  discomfited. 

'  The  truth  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  research.  It  is  a  more 
important  matter  than  most  people  seem  to  think,  that  any  form  of 
words  in  which  truth  may  be  expressed,  however  accurately,  is  not 
truth  to  the  mind  which  accepts  the  statement.  It  is  only  an  on* 
meaning  symbol,  and  it  may  easily  be  so  used  as  to  hanm  *U  *be 
feril  effects  of  a  falsehood.  An  uninquiring  faith  is  not  a  holy 
fidth ;  there  is  no  benefit  conferred  on  the  mind  which,  taken  it  in* 
Jhere  is  no  praise  to  the  person  from  whom  it  is  received  in  its 
acceptance.  If  we  are  to  hare  faith  in  truth,  it  must  be  because  of 
its  being  truth ,  but  how  are  we  to  "  know  the  truth  "  if  thought 
is  not  free  to  search  into  the  reasons  for  belief  in,  or  disbelief  of 
that  which  affirms  of  itself  that  it  is  a  troth  P 

To  before  a  lie  because  of  the  reference  one  feels  towards  tfca 
person  who  telle  it  would  be  to  be  foolishly  fond  ;  for  love  is  not  a> 
guide  to  or  a  test  of  truth.  We  kaowthat  men  lope  lies,  delight 
m  and  uphold  them ;  but  their  love  does  not  change  the  nature  of 
that  which  they  believe  in.  We  can  only  know  truth  through  the* 
intellect,  not  through  the  affections  ;  hence  it  is  miry  to  aague  that 
w©  ought  to  believe  the  revelation  of  God  in  order  that  we  magr 
show  our  love  to  Him.  We  most  truly  show  our  love  when  we 
takeevery  possible  means  within  our  power  to  believe  nothing  that 
mre'do  not  absolutely  know  to  be  His  will. 

4  These  ideas  on  the  benefit  of  free  thought  as  a  good,  even  sot 
essential  activity  of  man,  and  of  the  evil  results  of  having  the  mind 
merely  in  a  receiving  state,  will  lead  the  reader  to  see  that  we  ds> 
not  beheve  that  free  thought  leads  to  infidehty. 
'  We  have  been  profoundly  disappointed  at  the  way  in  which  &  & 
has  begun  the  discussion  of  this-  subject.  He  seems  to  us  to  have* 
fed  the  debate  in  a  wrong  way  altogether.  He  aftrma  that  tike 
activity  of  owr  mindB  "gives  rise  to  infidel  thoughts,  creates  denhtn» 
and  doubtful  speculations.'*  Here  he  mistakes  "  activity  of  mind  " 
isr  "  free  thought  "—a  great  confusion  of  things  different. .  Activity 
of  mind  may  be  restless,  aimless,  and  curiously  inquisitive,  ban 
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without  any  fixed  purpose  or  plan  ;  but  thought  is  a  distinct,  fixed, 
pressing  forward  of  the  mind  towards  the  attainment  of  a  settled 
reliable  result.  It  is  an  exertion  of  the  mind  with  the  intention  of 
coming  to  a  conclusion  and  summing  up  upon  a  subject.  Thought 
always  endeavours  to  get  at  something  definite ;  but  doubt  is  not 
definite,  it  is  a  see-saw  state,  of  mind  which  is  quite  undetermined, 
and  therefore  can  never  afford  the  mind  rest.  So  that  this  ambi- 
guity completely  destroys  the  first  argument  S.  S.  presents  on  the 
affirmative. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  ideas  that  engage 
the  mind,  and  the  wider  the  course  and  circle  of  a  man's  thoughts 
go,  the  greater  his  exposure  to  defeat  in  completely  understanding 
so  many ;  while  the  man  of  few  ideas  and  narrow  range,'  can  get  his 
few  arranged  and  assorted,  labelled  and  put  together,  with  less 
difficulty  and  more  ease.  He  doubts  little  because  he  thinks  little, 
and  the  other,  because  he  thinks  much,  i*  uncertain  about  many 
things ;  yet  his  faith  may  be  more  certain  and  unwavering  on  what 
he  believes,  than  tjae  man  who  is  restricted  in  thought,  and  his 
faith  may  include  too,  a  mueh  wider  range  of  doctrines  just  because 
lie  has  gone '  farther  to  get  them,  and  been  more  enthusiastic  in 

Sursutng  after  them,    bo  that  argument  number  two   ia    self- 
efeating. 

If  superstition  and  infidelity  are9  contraries,  we  must  either  be 
doubters  or  devotee*.  I  should  myself,  if  this  were  the  ease,  prefer 
infidelity  to  superstition ;  but  I  am  not  by  any  means  shut  up  to 
thai  alternative.  The  very  fact  that  I  doubt  on  some  points  proves 
that  I  can  believe  on  or  hers,  or  else  I  could  not  have  the  two  feel* 
ings.  The  more  I  examine  the  more  I  am  likely  to  find  out,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  I  am  likely  to  believe,  as  well  as  the  more  I  am 
likely  to  be  compelled  to  disbelieve ;  for  every  discovery  of  truth 
compels  the  disbelief  of  an  error,  sometimes  of  many  errors.  In 
argument  fourth  S.  S.  seems  to  argue  as  if  the  inquiries  which  have 
bean  excited  in  men's  minds  had  reached  their  final  stage.  This  is 
by  m>  means  the  case.  Search  is  not  always  favoured  with  success 
at  its  first  outset,  or  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  either, 
eaieace  or  religion.  So  that  the  modern  development  of  doubt  is 
net  an  axgussest  that  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity,  so  much  as 
that  it  leads  through  infidelity  to  truth,  Besides  search  does  not 
always iimpW  doubt :  it  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  or  aoconv 
panted  by  distrust.  It  may  be  both  reverent  and  critical,  and.  it 
can  be  so,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the  Bereans. 
<  Of  the  fifth  argument  I  need  only  say,  that  an  unreasoning  faith' 
TOmkl,  ia  say  opinion,  be  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  deplorable 
infidelity.  But  L.  L.  has  on  this  topic  surpassed  all  my  oxpecta- 
tione+sns}  I  shall  not  attempt  any  rivalry  with  him.  Truth  is  always 
•squired  by  man  through  opposition  to  error,  and  every  error  must 
beck*  bead  that  it  may  be  tried.  Truth,  being  tried,  has  nothing 
to  fear;  error,  exposed  to  the  same  test,  shrinks  away.  Free 
theogat  is  the  discoverer  of  truth  and  the  detector  of  error,— M.  E. 
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18  AN  HEBEDITAEY  HOUSE  OF  LEGISLATURE 
DESIRABLE  P 

▲TFlBUtTIYS  UlTICLB. — V. 

'*  My  lord,  1  dare  not  make  myself  guilty, 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  tide 
Tour  matter  wed  to  me ;  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities." 

Shaker*,  Eenry  YI1L 

41  Thi  government  o/ the  people  by  the  people  andjor  the  people  H 
it  a  proTerb  which  Georgius  hat  quoted,  not  only  tt  he  thinks  in 
support  of  hit  viewt,  but  at  "  the  motto  of  hit  paper,"  and  he  it  to 
impretted  with  its  teaching  that  he  maintains  it  should  be  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  government.  Oeorgiut  tayt,  "  the 
proverb  quoted  thould  be  a  supreme  canon  in  the  constitution  of 
All  states,  and  that  no  government  which  it  not  bated  upon  it  it 
rust,  nor  can  be  permanently  prosperous  and  powerful "  (p.  906). 
I  cannot  tell  how  Georgiua  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  proverb ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  bring  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  to  agree 
with  the  main  purport  of  hit  ptper.  I  have  no  doubt  the  word 
people  being  repeated  three  timet  influenced  Georgiua  to  select  it 
at  the  motto  of  hit  democratical  views.  I  should  advise  Georgiut 
to  look  to  the  little  words,  more  especially  when  they  are  italicized. 
Now,  strange  to  say,  the  very  principles  contained  in  the  proverb, 
and  to  which  Oeorgiut  tays  *'  hereditary  legislation  opposes,"  are 
accepted  by  it,  and  form  the  very  principles  on  which  the  British 
constitution  is  founded.  (1)  We  have — "The  government  of  the 
people,"  in  the  first  estate    of  our  constitution— the  Monarch; 

(2)  "  oy  the  people,"  in  the  third  estate— the  House  of  Common* ; 

(3)  "fbr  the  people,"  in  the  second  estate— the  Lords.  So  that 
our  hereditary  legislation,  tested  by  our  opponent's  standard,  it 
found  to  have  every  requisite  necessary  to  **  be  permanently  pros- 
perous and  powerful." 

I  thall  now  state  the  following  propositions  in  support  of  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question, — "Is  an  Hereditary  House  of  IiOgw- 
lature  desirable  ?  "— 

1.  Our  constitution  being  founded  on  the  best  principles  of 
Government,  it  would  neither  be  expedient  nor  wise,  but  highly 
revolutionary,  to  abolish  the  second  estate  of  the  realm— the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  British  constitution  it  founded  on  -the  principles  0#  national 
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security  and  personal  liberty.  Its  poorer  being  derived  from  the 
people,  and,  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  is  confided  to  the  care  of  the  three  estates,  as 
before  mentioned ;  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  mutual 
support  and  a  mutual  check  to  each  other.  In  short,  the  principles 
on  which  our  constitution  is  formed,  are  based  on  a  union  of  the 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democrat ical  forms  of  government, 
producing  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  each  without  the  incon- 
veniences of  any.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  our  constitution 
consists  of  three  parts,  each  division  not  only  being  closely  con- 
nected, but  keeping  the  other  two  in  check ;  and  when  the  Monarch, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons  work  in  harmony,  they  form  one  of 
the  grandest,  safest,  and  most  to  be  admired  constitutions  of  the 
world.  So  that  when  we  question  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
or  upholding  any  of  these  three  strongholds  of  our  constitution,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  needs  our  very 
careful  deliberation  and  judgment.  For  whether  we  question  the 
desirability  of  upholding  the  hereditary  system  of  our  constitution, 
either  in  its  relation  to  the  Monarch  or  the  House  of  Lords,  it  will 
involve  us  in  the  question  of  "  Republic  v.  Monarchy  "  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "  Democracy  v.  Aristocracy  "  on  the  other,  and  would,  I 
think,  be  very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  its  safety 
and  its  glory. 

2.  The  House  of  Lords,  as  a  deliberative  and  independent 
assembly,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  a 
deliberative  institution.  The  minor  bills  receive  an  attentive 
hearing,  a  cool  deliberation,  and  some  of  the  most  practical  and 
sound  arguments  are  set  forth,  which  soon  make  their  influence 
felt  in  "  the  division."  The  speeches  on  our  "  Financial  Policy  " 
or  "  the  Budget,"  as  regards  eloquence,  power,  and  ability,  show 
that  we  have  some  of  the  finest  arithmeticians  of  the  day.  In 
either  case,  whether  it  be  our  "  Financial  statements  "  or  minor 
bills,  the  division  list  is  very  different  to  the  one  on  our  "  great 
debates/'  such  as  the  "  Irish  Church  Bill/'— in  the  former  we  find, 
by  the  general  distribution  of  men  of  the  several  shades  of  opinion, 
that  the  debate  has  had  the  desired  effect ;  in  the  latter,  after  a 
"  great  debate."  (?)  where  party  spirit  has  run  so  high  that  the 
speeches  have  virtually  been  made  to  the  benches,  and  on  the 
morrow  the  division  list  is  very  nicely  arrayed  on  one  side  with 
Liberals,  on  the  other  with  Conservatives ;  should,  however,  there 
be  one  or  two  Liberals  who  vote  with  the  Conservatives,  or  viae 
versa,  it  is  accounted  for  by  their  being  pledged  previously  to  their 
entering  "  the  House."  What  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  "  Irish 
Church  Bill "  passed  the  Commons  ?  Was  it  not  this,—"  The  bill 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill P  But  when  "The  bill" 
reached  the  Lords,  in  what  a  different  spirit  was  it  received.  Every 
vital  point  was  argued  and  calmly  deliberated ;  there  were  no 
biased  feelings  or  prejudices  against  it ;    and  when,  the  Lords 
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>'  divided  "  we  find  men  of  different  shades  of  opinion  on  either^ 
side,  showing  that  they  had  given  their  beet  hearing  to  the  bill, 
minus  the  pertyspirit  of  the"  Lower  House."  HowiBthw?  Why! 
because  the  Lords  are  free  and  independent;  not  pledged  to  vote 
with  or  rapport  any  party ;  are  not  influenced  by  the  fear  of  being 
rejected  at  the  "  next  election."  Ae  both  C.  F.  A.  S.  and  Georgius 
question  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  be  as 
well  for  at  to  explain  our  meaning  of  the  word.  Georgius  states, — - 
"  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  our  House  of  Lords  is  independent  when 
history  affords  us  so  many  examples  of  their  passing  laws  which 
they  believed  to  be  bad,  and  even  opposed  to  their  own  interests 

a.  208).  If  independence  only  consisted  in  their  "  throwing  out " 
e  bills*  "  which  tbsy  believed  to  be  bad,  and  even  opposed  to 
their  own  interest,"  I  must  say  it  would  be  independence  with  a 
vengeance,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Georgius  and  C.  F.  A.  S.  (who 
use  the  sasne  style)  think  their  way  of  arguing  is  very  skilful  and 
pointed ;  if  they  could  by  any  means  nullify  the  independence  of 
the  Lords,  we,  the  defenders  of  the  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature^ 
would  be  defeated.  I  not  only  affirm,  but  am  ready  to  prove,  tbat  a, 
weaker  argument  against  independence  could  not  be  used.  We 
will  reverae  tbe  argument.  Suppose  the  Lords  "  had  thrown  out " 
the  bills.  What  would  our  opponents  have  said?  Would  they 
not  at  once  exclaim, — "  the  Lords  have  misused  their  independence, 
they  wish  to  oppose  the  people,  they  are  a  preventative  against  all 
reform ;"  or,  in  tho  language  of  Georgius,  "  that  independence 
amongst  legislators  is  undesirable  ?  "  I  would  remind  Georgius 
and  his  friend  that  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  institution  is  not  an 
independent  estate,  but  dependent  on  the  other  two  estates  of  the 
resist ;  consequently  every  consideration,  more  especially  on  any- 
vital  point,  must  be  made  before  the  passing  or  rejecting  of  a  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  estate  which  is  independent  s*  regards 
membership,  and  therefore  the  individuals  comprising  it  can  give  an 
impartial  consideration  toall  questions  of  policy,  without  any  counter- 
balancing influence,  such  as  an  elective  assembly  is  subject  to. 

8.  The  abolition  of  our  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  not 
necessary. 

The  writers  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  abolished,  at 
least  so  far  as  an  hereditary  legislature  is  concerned.  Many  are 
tbe  suggestions  proposed  far  the  new  chamber;  Neanias  would 
have  an  "  Elective  bouse/'  H.  M.  "  Life  peerages,"  and  E.  L.  B. 
is  so  considerate  as  to  "  have  peerages  which  should  extend  to  three 
hves."  The  captain  of  tbe  opposition,  E.  L.  B.,  however,  would, 
omly  "  reform  it ;"  at  the  same  time,  he  thinks  that  no  defence  can 
be  effectively  made,  "  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  wisdom,  patriot- 
ism, worth,  and  nobleness  of  character  are  hereditary ;"  and  to  make 
this  more  difficult,  he  includes  "  defiance  of  tbe  accidents  of  suc- 
cession." It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  state  as  a  fact  what  an 
Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  (or  even  aiife  peerage  extending  to 
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three  lives)  would  be  a  hundred  years  hence ;  but  it  can  be  proved 
by  analogy.  If  the- present  Lords,  the  descendants  of  the  Barons 
of  whom  Akenside  writes  : — 

"Thisisthepboe 
Where  Bngknd's  aneieat  barons,  clad  in  arms, 
And  stem  with  conquest,  from  their  tyrant  king 
(Then  render'd  tame)  did  ohaUeoge  and  secure 
The  charter  of  thy  freedom." 

— have  lost  none  of  those  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  rood 
politician  and  statesman, — in  BUpport  of  which  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  daily  Liberal  paper  on  the  recent  "  Irish  Church 
debates  "  :— 

"  The  speeches  delivered  on  one  side  and  the  other  in  the  debate  of  last 
night  (June  15th)  fully  maintained  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  oratorical  power  and  dialectic  versatility." 

—is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  heirs  will  also  be  possessed 
with  "wisdom,  patriotism,  worth,  and  nobleness  of  character  P" 
Then  why,  I  would  ask,  do  our  opponents  wish  to  exchange  the 
present  House  of  Lords  for  a  House  of  Life  Peers,  when  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  has  been  provided 
for?  More  especially  as  the  change  would  be  thwarted  by  many 
difficulties,  and  might  end  in  a  revolution, — a  revolution  of  which 
none  ceuld  estimate  or  foresee  the  end. 

•  4.  If  the  House  of  Lords  was  abolished,  the  influence  of  the 
former  members  of  it  would  be  bad  for  the  country. 

The  House  of  Commons  as  at  present  is  really  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  a  "  House  of  Representatives  of  the  People."  It  is 
founded  on  democratical  principles  ;  it  is,  as  the  proverb  upholds, 
"the  government  by  the  people;"  and,  as  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  second  to  none,  whether  it  be  monarchical  or  republic. 
Hie  people,  constituting  the  power  of  the  land,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent, right,  and  just  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  they  should  be  represented  by  men  from  their  own 
ranks,  inasmuch  as  they  would  know  the  desires  and  feelings  of 
their  fellow-citizens  and  neighbours  better  than  any  others-.  Should, 
however,  the  Lords,  as  a  legislative  assembly,  be  abolished,  at 
even  a  House  of  Life  Peers  established,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Lords  would  use  their  influence  and  wealth  in  such  a  way; 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  no  longer  be  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  but  a  House  representing  the  aristocracy ; 
so  that  our  most  democratical  opponents'  object  would  be  frustrated* 

G-sobgius  D.  E. 
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E.  L.  B.  affirms  that  while  reform  has  been  going  on  in  the  Lower 
House,  "  the  Upper  House  has  been  left  in  a  terribly  unreformed 
state."  Never  was  there  a  greater  or  graver  misstatement  made. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  continually  undergoing  reform. 

"  The  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  new."  The  best  and 
choicest  men  of  both  parties,  as  occasion  offers,  those  who  bare 
been  foremost  in  working  out  the  great  political  movements  of 
modern  times,  are  being  continually  addressed  by  the  Sovereign  and 
the  ministrv  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,— "  Come  up 
hither !  "  This  is  a  reformation  continually  going  on ;  not  a  mere 
external  change  of  conditions,  but  a  genuine  internal  reform.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  stagnant  reservoir  of  residuaries ;  it  is  a  constantly 
stirred  and  agitated  house  of  change,  gaining  always  tried  and 
tested  and  approved  new  blood  into  itself.  By  constant  transfusion 
it  acquires  perpetuity,  and  is  yet,  like  the  human  body,  ever  the 
tame  yet  always  new. 

The  above  argument  does  away  with  the  demand  of  E.  L.  B.  that 
we  should  prove  that  character  is  hereditary.  A  Hereditary  House 
of  Legislature  in  which  character  was  hereditary  would  be  a 
grievance  which  could  not  be  borne.  It  is  just  because  character 
ig  not  hereditary  that  a  House  of  Lords  is  a  good  and  excellent 
institution,  for  it  provides  a  succession  of  men  who  have  been 
specially  trained  by  inheritance  and  by  example  to  do  the  best  for 
the  oountry  that  they  can. 

E.  L.  B.  objects  to  hereditary  honours  and  powers.  He  might 
just  as  well  say  that  no  splendid  profits  gained  by  one  man  in  a 
given  age  can  possibly  be  of  such  great  and  inestimable  value  as  to 
justify  the  elevation  of  its  inheritors  into  any  position  for  which 
that  wealth  fits  them,  no  matter  what  they  may  turn  out  to  be,  as 
indulge  in  the  grandiose  deolamation  of  which  this  is  a  mild 
reproduction,  but  which  the  reader  will  see,  and  perhaps  smile  at,  on 
page  43. 

If  we  were  to  take  fitness,  and  fitness  only,  as  the  qualification 
for  being  a  legislator,  as  E.  L.  B.  proposes  (p.  44),  no  Irish  eviction 
could  create  such  consternation  among  the  wilds  of  Erin  than  such 
a  clearance  as  E.  L.  B.'s  proposal  would  induce  in  both  Houses,  but 
especially  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the 
real  legislation  of  the  country  is  done  by  a  few  fit  spirits,  and 
is  merely  sanctioned  by  a  crowd  of  men  who  trust  to  them  for  doing- 
the  fit  thing  at  the  fit  time  in  the  proper  way.  Besides,  it  is  a  fact 
that  for  the  last  two  centuries  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
almost  as  hereditary  as  the  House  of  Lords — the  same  families 
as  the  governing  families  of  England  filling  the  vacancies  from 
time  to  time  with  almost  as  much  invariability  as  the  eldest 
tons  of  peers  step  into  their  fathers'  place;  and  it  tends  always  to 
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become  more  to,  for  these  men  are  trained  to  fitness  for  public  life, 
like  lords. 

E.  L.  B.  has  a  new  project  to  reform  the  Lords.  He  would 
bare  an  Advocatus  Dvaboli  appointed  to  oppose  every  new  in- 
heritor  to  a  place  in  the  Upper  Chamber  until  he  had  enumerated 
all  the  Rood  deeds  of  his  past  life,  and  atoned  for  all  the  evil,  and 
satisfied  the  bench  of  judges,  or  bishops,  or  somebody  or  body,  or 
another  of  his  worthiness  to  inherit  the  honours  as  well  as  the 
estate  of  his  forefathers.  Would  he  go  a  step  further  and  make  it 
necessary  that  every  shoemaker's  son  and  tailor's  boy  should  before 
apprenticeship  prove  that  he  is  as  good  a  workman  as  his  father,  as 
a  preliminary  for  his  taking  last  in  hand,  or  occupying  the  shop- 
board!  Do  cheesemongers  and  grocers  enter  into  succession  in 
their  father's  business  only  after  proving  themselves  possessed  of 
an  hereditary  fitness  for  their  peculiar  office  P  Why  then  nobles  P 
They  take  their  position  first,  and  qualify  themselves  for  it,  just  as 
ten  thousand  ordinary  men  do— taking  in  hand  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest  to  them,  which,  Carlyle  says,  is  the  chief  duty  of  man. 

B.  M.  anticipated  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  its  trial.  It 
has  stood  it  wonderfully  well.  The  country  has  seen  its  good 
sense  and  admired  its  moderation;  and  even  John  Bright  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  there  may  be  good  in  a  House  of  Lords 
in  a  country  where  restless  men  are  always  endeavouring  to  work 
change  for  change's  sake.  B.  M.  objects  to  the  influence  theHouse  of 
Lords  exerts  upon  the  Lower  Chamber.  It  makes  the  Lower  House 
reflect  and  discuss,  examine  and  prove,  make  sure  of  its  footing 
as  the  representative  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  explain  care- 
fully the  reasons  which  incline  it  to  propose,  and,  if  need  be, 
insist  on  change !  It  has  even  the  hardihood  to  doubt  at  times  the 
expediency  of  measures  proposed  in  and  carried  by  the  Lower 
House,  and  to  cast  out  the  bills  by  which  it  is  designed  to  enforce 
the  decision  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament!  But  he 
surely  must  see  that  this  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  country, 
because  it  prevents  hasty  and  injudicious  legislation,  and  secures 
the  proper  consideration  of  the  question,  not  only  by  the  Commons 
but  the  Crown  and  the  country,  for  the  hesitation  of  such  a  body 
is  an  evidence  that  a  full  case  has  not  been  clearly  made  out. 

C.  F.  A.  S.  thinks  that  the  Life  Peerage  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. But  he  surely  forgets  that  the  man  who  has  only  his  own 
small  tenure  of  life  and  circumstance,  and  honour  and  power  to 
care  for,  is  much  more  likely  being  in  the  House  to  be  an  ob- 
structive than  one  who  has  the  interest  and  honour  of  a  race  to 
care  for.  Do  not  our  Bishops  and  our  Law  Lords,  almost  always 
life  Peers,  form  its  very  worst  element. 

.  Such  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  objections  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  these  being  found  unten- 
able, prove  that  a  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desirable. 

A.  A.  B, 
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It  would  ill  become  so  useful  a  magazine  as  the  Jfrttat*  Gbntr*- 
vertiaHtt  to  allow  in  its  debates  anything  like  abase ;  and  I  dent 
for  one  moment  believe  that  the  Editor  would  countenance  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Consequently,  the  only  natural  conclusion  one 
ean  eome  to  is,  that  the  former  part  of  Iff.  €.  N.'s  article  in  the 
affirmative  was  allowed  to  remain  unaltered,  because  the  ffttttor 
supposed  it  was  the  best  argument  that  M.  0.  N.  could  aeNhtee. 
If  he  had  thoroughly  thought  over  the  second  sentence  henna  time 
written,  we  should  not  hare  been  troubled  with  a  part,  at  aM 
events,  of  his  article. 

The  question  seems  to  me  to  hare  been  turned  topsy-turvy  by 
the  writers  in  the  affirmative.  They  have  considered  the  question 
as  though  the  people  belonged  to  the  Lords,  like  so  many  slaves  to 
their  slave-masters.  No  one*  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  God  inane 
man  to  live  in  a  state  of  equality ;  and  those  who  have  risen  higher 
than  others  in  the  social  scale,  can  only  have  done  so  through  being 
helped  up  the  ascendant  Udder  by  men,  whose  very  offspring* have 
been  very  often  treated  with  contempt.  That  a  supreme  power  is 
requisite  in  a  State  is  not  to  be  contradicted  ;  but  every  superior 
must  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  should  act  in  accordance-with 
their  wishes.  What  such  superior  authority  consists  of,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  formed  also  rests  with  the  people,  and  can  only  continue 
during  their  pleasure.  At  a  period  in  our  history  it  dcrurolese  was 
considered  a  prudent  thing  to  have  a  House  of  Lords,  and  thai 
such  House  should  be  an  hereditary  one.  With  the  enlightment 
of  the  age,  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground  for  many  years 
that  this  was  a  mistaken  notion  ;  and  now,  every  sensible  person* 
can  understand  that  the  hereditary  principle  is  an  erroneous  one. 
People  care  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  an  authority  whose  origin 
is  traced  in  the  feudal  system j  whose  legislative  powers  are  used 
more  vigorously  to  serve  their  own  purposes  than  that  of  their 
country  ;  and  whose  very  foundation  rests  on  the  maxim  of  being 
"  sons  of  their  fathers."  Such  a  notion  is  preposterous,  for,  as 
"  Georgius "  tells  us,  we  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  be  a 
cobbler  because  his  father  was  a  shoemaker,  as  a  peer  to  be  a  states* 
man  because  his  parent  was  a  law-maker.  To  talk  of  education 
and  example  iB  all  very  well,  but  unfortunately  it  is  no  reason  fa* 
a  man  being  a  genius,  that  his  father  could  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  all  day,  or  a  poet  because  he  went  to  college.  The  very 
men  who  turn  out  best  at  college,  are,  as  a  rule,  those  from  the) 
lower  classes.  Look  at  the  Wranglers'  list  at  Cambridge,  and  who 
but  hard-working  men  are  year  after  year  at  the  head.  Some- 
times it  does  happen  that  the  son  of  a  peer  is  a  Senior  Wrangler; 
but  I  believe  more  often  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  Then  we  look  at 
our  great  poets,  prose- writers,  &c. :— just  glance  at  the  history  of  a 
Shakspere,  a  Milton,  a  Cowper,  a  Johnson,  a  Burke,  a  Byron,  a 
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Goldsmith,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention;  does  it 
follow  that  their  sons  were  poets,  historians,  or  dramatists  P  No ! 
I  should  think  it  does  not  follow  in  any  one  instance ;  indeed,  it 
is  as  a  rule  far  otherwise.  The  proverb  "  like  father  like  son/* 
must  not  be  interpreted  in  this  way.  Then  the  hereditary  rale  is 
not  desirable,  but  much  otherwise ;  nor  is  an  Hereditary  House 
of  Legislature  desirable.  I  cannot  think  that  S.  8.  was  in  earnest, 
when  lie  penned  his  argument  in  favour  of  hereditary  engineers, 
navigator?,  and  newspaper  editors.  The  idea,  if  used  in  earnest, 
is  too  puerile  to  be  noticed.  S.  S.  boldly  strikes  out  with  the 
assertion,  "  That  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  a  restraint 
on  the  popular  love  of  change,  and  on  the  progress  of  revolutionary 
principles;"  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  this  restraint  is  especially 
valuable  at  the  present  time,"  Ac.  The  popular  love  of  change 
has  produced  all  the  benefits  that  have  arisen  from  legislation,  erer 
since  there  has  been  a  parliament.  And  in  how  few  instances  has 
the  populace  been  wrong  in  their  desire  for  change  P  When  it  has 
been  most  strong,  then  it  has  been  most  in  the  right.  This  we  find 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Anti-  Slavery,  the  Corn  Law  Repeal, 
and  the  Reform  agitations.  How  opposed  to  all  these  measures 
were  the  House  of  Lords,  but  they  could  not  withstand  the  voice 
and  opinion  of  the  people ;  they  had  to  disgrace  their  position  by 
voting  under  pressure;  and  although  they  predicted  that  evil 
would  be  the  result,  they  lived  to  see  the  marvellous  good  which 
every  one  of  these  changes  wrought.  Although  the  House  of 
Lords  may  stop  the  House  of  Commons  in  measures  of  minor  im- 
portance, it  cannot  act  as  a  check  on  the  greater  questions  of  the 
day.  It  has  boldly  thrown  out  the  "  Abolition  of  University  Tests 
Bill,"  which  is  a  measure  of  minor  importance,  but  it  tottered 
under  an  "  Irish  Church  Dis-establishment  BUI."  Where  then  is 
theTeetraint  on  the  popular  love  of  change  P 

Then  S.  8.  proceeds  with  the  argument — "  If  we  can  succeed— as 
we  believe  we  can — in  showing  that  our  own  House  of  Lords  has 
its  important  uses,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  show  that  an  Here- 
ditary House  of  Legislature  is  desirable !  "  Without  noticing  the 
futility  of  the  argument  itself,  I  would  just  ask  whether  the  argu- 
ments on  the  negative  side  of  this  question  do  not  prove  that  its 
disadvantages  far  outweigh  its  important  usesP  That  it  is  not 
an  effectual  check  on  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  proved. 
Looking  at  this  argument,  and  at  another,  viz.,  that  it  never  takes 
part  in  making  law  of  a  measure  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country,  unless  under  pressure,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where 
S.  8.  will  find  its  important  uses  so  great  as  its  disadvantages. 

Then  S.  S.  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  recent  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage renders  an  Hereditary  Howe  of  Legislature  more  and  more 
desirable.  But,  unfortunately,  with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
the  House  of  Lords  seems  to  loose  its  dignity.  The  first  act  of  an 
extended  franchise  is  to  compel  the  House  to  play  with  its  honour 
by  passing  a  measure  to  which  it  is  utterly  opposed.     Another 
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argument  with  S.  8.  and  I  have  done.  In  reply  to  E.  L,  B."e) 
queries  aa  to  eminent  men  in  both  Houses,  he  (S.  8.)  brings 
forward  an  array  of  great  names,  and  says,  "  that  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  abilities,  worth,  genius,  and  patriotism  are  to  be  found  in  aft 
large  a  measure  as  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Did  he  not  tee 
that  this  argument  went  against  him,  for  the*e  men  were  not  here- 
ditary peers ;  S.  S,  has  chosen  the  best  men  he  oould,  and  they  are 
not  hereditarily  entitled  to  their  seat*,  but  owe  their  eminen.ee  to 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  sent  by  the  people  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  thus  gained  the  first  stpp  towards  their  honourable 
distinction. 

Ph.  M.  begins  with  the  assertion,  that  intelligence  and  power  are 
the  governors  of  nations,  and  then  gues  on  to  say,  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  is  really  the  power  of  our  nation,  is  not  a* 
executive  power.  If  the  people  are  uot  to  rule,  who  are  F  Poet 
Ph.  M.  think  that  men  are  our  rulers  who  owe  such  title  to  the 
fancies  and  freaks  of  a  King,  never  respected  by  his  subjects  ? 
We  might  as  well  suppose  that  the  descendants  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  had  power  to  forgive  sins.  Then  Ph.  M.  goes  into  the* 
bribery  and  intimidation  question.  Overlooking  the  disgrace  that 
redounds  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  this  argument,  I  would  juat 
remind  Ph.  3d.,  that  the  majority  of  voters  are  men  who  would  not 
sacrifice  conscience  to  any  amount  of  money.  Bribery  does,  un- 
doubtedly, exist  in  a  great  degree ;  but  it  has  in  all  probability 
no  member  to  represent  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  would  it 
have  however  inexhaustible  the  fund  t?  back  it  up.  Power  and 
wealth  could  undoubtedly  procure  representation  at  one  time,  but 
it  cannot  now,  and  the  dawning  of  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
purity  and  honour  shall  grace  our  elections,  and  laws  for  the  p*e* 
vention  of  bribery  and  intimidation  shall  no  longer  be  required- 
Every  agitation  of  the  people  only  helps  to  forward  the  day,  and 
•very  opposition  by  the  House  of  Lords,  although  it  may  retard 
the  measures  in  legislation,  will  only  be  counted  against  it  hero* 
after.  By  iu  checking  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  disgraceful 
way  that  it  now  does,  it  does  not  gain  for  itself  the  honour  spoke* 
of  by  the  writers  in  the  affirmative,  but  only  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  fact  of  its  cumbersome  uselessness,  and  is  gradually 
educating  them  in  a  most  effectual  way,  and  in  unmistakeable 
language,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  an 
anomaly,  and  that  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  not 
desirable  i  8.  R.  Gr. 
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THE  BENEFITS  OF  OVERCOMING  DIFFICULTIES. 

All  men  have  difficulties,  but,  generally,  each  individual  has 
difficulties  possessing  a  distinctive  character.  It  is  a  stubborn  fact, 
and  one  which  the  page  of  Revelation  and  the  history  of  every  life 
confirms,  that  "  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards." 
No  man  sails  down  the  river  of  life  and  meets  with  nothing  but 
sunshine  and  fair  weather.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of 
most  men  to  dislike  difficulties  of  almost  every  kind,  and  this  dislike 
often  causes  him  to  imagine  their  existence  when  there  is  none. 
There  are  many  things  through  which  man  has  to  pass;  many 
works  which  man  has  to  do ;  many  words  which  man  has  to  say,  to 
which,  before  he  engages  in,  he  applies  the  name  "  difficulties,"  and 
which  he  really  believes  are  difficulties ;  but  their  seeming  difficulty 
vanishes  at  the  touch  of  action.  Instead  of  viewing  difficulties 
with  the  eye  of  Reason,  we  are  very  apt  to  take  their  dimensions  as 
seen  through  the  magnifying  glass  of  Fear.  The  mountain  appears 
impassable,  and  its  ascent  impossible,  until  we  begin  to  tread  its 
steeps,  and  then  we  are  astonished  to  find  how  soon  and  easily  we 
are  at  the  top.  We  often  look  at  something  we  must  pass  through,, 
which  appears  exceedingly  difficult,  but  which,  though  it  is  a  diffi- 
culty, is  not  nearly  so  great  a  one  as  we  at  first  supposed  it  to  be. 
We  can  never  realize  the  magnitude  of  a  difficulty,  until  we  have 
passed  through  it. 

Life,  we  assert,  would  not  be  pleasant  without  difficulties.  A 
road  may  be  graced  with  trees  that  wave  over  it,  and  almost  meet 
above  our  heads ;  it  may  be  smooth  and  even,  and  the  most  beau- 
teous flowers  may  breathe  their  perfume  around  us,  but  if  it 
had  no  bend,  in  a  short  time  it  would  become  monotonous,  and 
would  not  be  nearly  so  pleasant  as  one  with  a  few  turnings. 

Difficulties  make  life  feel  more  real.  The  finest  characters  are 
they  who  are  brought  out,  and  who  are  brightened  by  difficulties. 
Men  there  are  who  never  would  have  known  of  what  they  were 
capable,  nor  what  powers  they  possessed,  had  they  not  felt  the 
storms  of  life,  and  learned  to  meet  and  defy  difficulties.  It  is  often 
a  great  misfortune  to  be  "  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth," 
for  those  who  are  so,  seldom  know  what  real  difficulties  are  until 
they  have  no  strength  of  mind  left  to  cope  with  them. 

That  man  has  difficulties  none  deny  :   but  we  aver  that  there  are 
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benefits  in  overcoming  them.  Do  benefits  result  from  them, 
actual  benefits,  in  any  circumstances  t  Tea,  when  overcome,  bene- 
fits accrue  from  difficulties  which  scarcely  can  be  valued.  We 
hare  already  glanced  at  some  of  the  objective  benefits,  we  will  now 
examine  some  of  the  subjective  ones,  the  benefits  to  our  character, 
which  arise  from  difficulties  overcome.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
the  difficulties  which  occur  to  prevent  progress  in  all  that  is  great 
and  good,  individually  or  socially,  mentally  or  morally,  and  not  of 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  in  folly,  evil,  or  sin, 
which  are  indeed,  although  so  many,  yet  too  few. 

If  we  allow  difficulties  to  pass,  and  do  not  strive  to  overcome 
them,  we  lose  not  only  the  benefits  that  follow  from  our  having 
overcome  them,  but  also  those  benefits  which  tend  to  improve  our 
minds.  To  a  certain  clsss  of  minds  difficulties  are  productive  of 
pleasure  perhaps,  to  all  minds  that  are  in  the  habit  of  overcoming 
them  thov  are  so. 

Difficulties  are  thrown  in  man's  way,  physically,  intellectually, 
socially,  morally,  and  religiously, — not  to  deter  him  from  perse* 
verance  in  the  right  direction,  not  to  suffuse  his  heart  with  fear  and 
cowardice,  but  to  strengthen  him  to  overcome  them,  that  he  may 
realise  the  sense  of  power  in  his  mind  and  heart.  In  what  other 
way  could  man  obtain  the  benefits  which  difficulties  overcome  pro- 
duce P  These  benefits  are  of  incomparable  importance  to  man,  for 
without  them  his  character  would  be  far  from  perfect.  There  are 
difficulties  surrounding  man  everywhere.  Difficulties  in  business, 
difficulties  in  study,  difficulties  in  churches,  difficulties  in  nations, 
difficulties  personal,  and  difficulties  social.  Now  every  peculiar 
difficulty  overcome  brings  its  peculiar  benefits.  Difficulties  in  the 
way  of  religious  progress,  when  overcome,  result  in  benefits  superior 
to  all  others ;  benefits  to  the  mind,  considered  intellectually,  as  well 
as  to  the  soul,  and  its  spiritual  aspects.  Wherever  we  find  a  diffi- 
culty, we  find  the  ability,  if  exercised,  of  overcoming  it.  As  all 
have  peculiar  difficulties,  so  all  have  special  resources  for  over- 
coming them.  Every  christian  knows  he  has  a  besetting  sin,  and 
that  he  has  a  peculiar  gift.  This  besetting  sin  is  a  besetting  diffi- 
culty. If  difficulties  are  allowed  to  pass  without  being  overcome, 
the  evil  effects  upon  the  character  are  great,  if  not  irreparable,  per- 
meating the  whole  character,  greatly  detrimental  to  advance  in 
anything  great  or  good,  and  giving  it  a  flaccidity  and  weakness 
unworthy  of  man.  Whilst  a  cowardly  cringing  before  difficulties 
is  inimical  to  all  advancement;  the  man  who  loves  to  overcome 
difficulties  has  a  mind  in  close  propinquity  with  nobility  and  great- 
ness. Difficulties  overcome  produce  the  formation  of  the  habit  of 
greater  concentration  and  harmony  among  the  mental  powers.  In 
general,  the  same  qualities  are  necessary  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
Wisdom,  strength  of  mind,  courage,  hope,  and  perseverance  are 
required  for  overcoming  a  difficulty.  Wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
necessary  to  understand  the  difficulty,  to  see  where  and  how  to 
apply  the  other  qualities;  strength  of  mind  to  act  in  the  right 
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way ;  courage  to  overcome  opposition ;  Lope  io  cause  us  to  com- 
menoe  and  carry  oq  our  efforts  against  them ;  and  perseverance, 
that  we  may  finish  what  we  have  begun.  These  five  qualities1 
when  applied  to  a  difficulty,  are  powerful  enough  to  overcome 
it.  Wuen  a  difficulty  arises,  we  invariably  and  involuntarily  sum- 
mon these  mental  qualities  to  our  aid,  and  cause  them  each  to  act 
with  all  its  power,  coetaneously  and  harmoniously  with  the  rest. 
Each  quality  assists  the  others ;  strength  is  assisted  by  courage, 
courage  by  hope,  and  hope  by  perseverance.  These  five  qualities 
must  be  indissoluble  associated  in  their  attempts,  or  they  never 
will  overcome  a  difficulty.  When  a  difficulty  is  being  manfully- 
grappled  with,  we  have  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  working  of  these 
qualities  with  spontaneity,  harmony,  and  power.  Each  quality 
acting  alone  could  produce  but  little  effect  on  a  difficulty,  strength 
might  be  applied,  but  for  want  of  knowledge  could  never  effect 
anything,  so  knowledge  is  useless  without  strength  to  act  according 
to  its  directions ;  true  courage  cannot  exist  without  hope,  and  hope 
is  useless  without  perseverance.  In  close  study  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  called  forth  simultaneously  and  harmoniously,  and  when 
a  difficulty  occurs  we  apply  them  to  it.  Now  some  would  have  a 
man  study  moderately  for  a  long  time,  but  this  cannot  fail  to  ener- 
vate the  mind,  but  close  study  for  a  shorter  period  would  tend  most 
decidedly  to  strengthen  it,  because  all  its  powers  would  be  exercised 
at  once  and  concentratedly. 

If  man  had  no  difficulties,  when,  it  may  be  asked,  would  man 
energetically  fix  the  powers  of  his  mind  upon  one  object,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  till  those  powers  gained  strength  P  Never ;  for  on 
what  could  he  so  well  concentrate  his  mental  powers  as  on  difficul- 
ties P    Here,  then,  is  one  great  benefit  they  afford  the  mind. 

Again,  difficulties  overcome  yield  an  increase  of  the  strength  of 
the  qualities  of  mind  employed.  The  more  any  power  of  the  mind 
is  exercised,  the  stronger  it  becomes,  whether  that  power  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  one.  As  the  arm  that  is  often  used  becomes  stronger,  so 
with  every  element  of  character  and  power  of  mind  engaged  in 
overcoming  difficulties.  The  more  they  are  called  forth  and  exer- 
cised, all  the  more  powerful  they  become.  As  the  living  body  in 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  whilst  oeing  exercised,  strengthens,  and 
as  the  dead  body,  the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  more  corrupt 
it  becomes ;  so,  the  more  our  minds  are  used,  the  stronger  they  be- 
come, and  the  less  they  are  employed,  the  weaker. 

Having  overcome  one  difficulty,  it  is  easier  to  overcome  the  next, 
still  easier  to  overcome  the  next,  and  so  on ;  because  the  qualities 
of  mind  gain  strength  each  time.  Knowledge  increases ;  we  see 
the  bearings  of  each  difficulty,  we  Bee  why  it  is  difficult,  we  remem- 
ber how  we  overcame  the  last  difficulty,  and  can  at  once  apply  the 
knowledge  gained.  Strength  of  mind  increases  the  more  fully  and 
frequently  it  is  used.  It  is  applied  and  called  forth  in,  perhaps, 
its  natural  way  when  encountering  difficulties.  Courage  increases 
very  naturally  each  time  a  difficulty  is  overcome,  the  mind  gains 
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confidence  in  itself,  feels  its  power,  knows  its  wisdom,  and  deter- 
mines  that  this  difficulty  also  shall  be  overcome.  The  greater  the 
number  of  difficulties  that  we  hare  overcome,  the  greater  is  the 
hope  that  this  one  also  will  be  overcome.  This  is  an  imperfect 
recension  of  the  benefits  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and  if  these  be 
benefits  resulting  from  a  seemingly  unpleasant  companion  in  the 
journey  of  life,  we  cannot  but  behold  the  wisdom  ana  goodness  of 
.  God  in  preventing  us  from  walking  through  the  world  in  a  plain 
and  easy  path,  and  in  here  and  there  allowing  a  few  obstructions 
and  asperities  to  be  passed,  that  we  may  enjoy  with  greater  reiish 
the  fruits  we  may  seise  when  we  have  pawed  them.  Difficulties 
fill  puny  man  with  true  humility ;  difficulties  tend  to  draw  our 
minds  from  earth  to  heaven ;  difficulties,  when  overcome,  produce 
habits  of  mental  concentration,  and  improve  some  of  the  noblest 
qualities  of  mind.  Difficulties  are  the  supports  of  the  mind.  Im- 
becile and  weak,  nay,  perhaps  idiotic,  would  that  man  become,  who 
either  never  had,  or  never  overcame  difficulties.  But  to  have  no 
difficulties  never  occurs  in  the  life  of  any.  Many  and  encouraging 
are  the  precedents  which  the  archives  of  history — history  sacred, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  well  ss  personal  history — afford  of  men  who 
have  nobly  and  valiantly  overcome  difficulties.  Let  us  never  aliow 
a  difficulty  to  pass  without  overcoming  it,  that  we  fail  not  to  reap 
its  benefits.  It  was  said  in  old  times  that  if  the  gods  ever  looked 
down  with  pleasure  on  man,  it  was  when  they  beheld  him  manfully 
grappling  with  difficulties.  Many  other  good  and  great  qualities 
-are  often  subjunctive  to  those  of  the  mind  that  are  employed  in 
overcoming  difficulties ;  such  have  a  olose  relationship  to  all  that 
•is  dignified. 

Difficulties  manfully  striven  with  involve  a  mind  on  the  environs 
of  nobility,  and  is  generally  inceptive  of  greatness.  When  we  have 
left  this  world  and  gone  to  another  and  better  one,  we  will,  pro- 
bably, looking  back  through  the  perspective  of  our  lives,  raise 
eternal  poans  over  the  difficulties  we  have  here  overcome ;  for  the 
benefits  of  overcoming  difficulties  can  only  be  appreciated  fully,  as 
well  as  enjoyed  properly,  in  that  better  state. 

Liverpool.  J.  W.  A. 


Thb  New  York  8iar  has  these  personals  on  the  New  York  press :  Mr. 
Bennett  is  the  tallest  editor,  Mr.  Dana  the  fattest,  Mr.  Greeley  the 
slouchiest,  Mr.  Erastus  Brooks  the  solemnest,  Mr.  Til  ton  the  Shanks- 
marest,  Mr.  De  Uyae  the  shortest,  Mr.  Van  Boren  the  reddest,  Mr.  Bose- 
velt  the  politest,  Mr.  Oakey  Hall  the  wittiest,  Mr.  Winter  the  touchiest* 
Mrs.  Stanton  the  pretties,  Miss  Anthony  the  prettiest,  Mrs.  Sheppard  the 
prettiest,  Elnora  Kirk  the  prettiest,  Nellie  Hutchinson  the  prettiest. 
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Memoir  of  Sir  William.  Hamilton.  Bart.  Bv  JoBir  ViiTCir,  MA., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Universitv  of  Glasgow. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  and  Son*. 
The  battle  of  the  logics  has  yet  to  be  fought.  George  Jardine'* 
careful  practical  training,  fitted  to  awaken  thoughtfulness  mid  to 
discipline  the  mind  by  the  culture  of  exercise,  although  spoken  of 
with  considerable  disparagement  by  Whately  in  his  youth,*  had 
yet  much  to  commend  it,  and  had  not  lost  all  its  acceptance  under  his 
successor,  Prof.  It.  Buchanan  ;  nor  has  it  even  ceased  to  influence  the 
traditions  and  work  of  the  class-room  of  Buchanan's  successor,  the* 
author  of  this  memoir  of  Hamilton.  Whately's  Aristotelization  of 
common  sense,  by  displacing  Aldrich  and  his  herd  of  imitators,  was 
serviceable,  and  did  a  good  deal  to  recall  the  interests  of  men  to  a. 
sense  of  the  existence  and  poss-bility  of  a  science  of  thought.  John 
Stuart  Mill's  gigantic  effort  to  complete  the  work  of  Bacon  by  pro- 
ducing a  logic  of  induction,  capable  of  doing  for  science  what  de- 
duction had  done  for  thought,  possesses  great  and  distinct  merits. 
Coleridge's  semi-Platonic  philosophical  dreams  of  a  logic,  equally 
suitable  for  the  guidance  and  culture  of  scientific  foresight  as  for 
expository  insight  by  the  inauguration  of  a  mighty  method,  was 
suggestive  if  not  productive.  Kant's  formalizing  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  intellect  and  Hegel's  all-involving  logic  both  require 
consideration,  and  the  admission  of  most  of  their  tenets  into  a  pro- 
per and  thorough  science  of  the  laws  of  thought.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  mathematical  formulists,  whose  claims  to  recognition' 
under  their  two  great  leaders,  De  Morgan  and  Boole,  are  indisput- 
able, and  whose  competency  to  add  vigour  to  the  logical  training  of 

*  "  It  is  said  that  Sir  W.  Raleigh  gave  his  bailiff  some  potatoes,  with  direc- 
tions to  sow  them,  having  heard  of  their  being  cultivated  with  advantage  m 
America.  At  the  time  appointed  in  his  memorandum-book  he  sent  him 
to  collect  the  produce,  and  received  a  handful  of  the  berries.  '  Ah,  well,' 
he  said,  *  I  feared  they  would  not  do  here ;  go,  plough  the  field  and  sow 
wheat.'  Now,  if  this  ploughing  had  not  casually  turned  up  the  potatoes, 
he  might  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  inexpediency  of  cultivating  them. 
For  'potatoes'  read  'logic,'  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  you  have  Dr.  Jar- 
dine's  book.  He  was  doubtless  right,  on  being  appointed  lecturer  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  totally  and  profoundly  ignorant,  to  teach  something 
whioh  he  did  understand ;  thence,  according  to  the*  common  plan  of  measur- 
ing other  men's  corn  by  his  own  bushel,  he  concludes  that  what  he  cannot 
understand,  or  cannot  teach,  no  one  else  can — that  whatever  plan  he  has  hit 
upon  was  untried  before,  Ac.  But  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a 
good  tutor  considering,  and  though  his  lectures  were  likely  to  give  hit 
pupils  an  extensive  superficial  and  vanity-feeding  smattering,  they  had  pro* 
Ubly  less  of  this  fault  than  most  of  those  in  Scotland.'1—  Whately. 
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thought  if,  in  our  day,  at  any  rate,  regarded  as  undeniable.  The 
relatione,  connection!,  and  oppositions  of  these  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  doctrines  of  Sir  W  Uliam  Hamilton,  would  have  made 
a  chapter  of  most  interesting  scientific  and  philosophic  matter, 
which  probably  no  author  could  so  wisely  and  carefully  write  as 
Professor  Veitch,  whose  learning  is  so  thorough,  and  whose  caution 
in  judgment  is  so  remarkable.  Then,  again,  the  conflicts  between 
the  Aristotelic  and  Baconian  logic ;  the  Cartesian  and  the  Hegelian 
methods  of  making  thought  the  interpreter  of  nature,  mau,  and 
Deity  ;  the  Conservative  logic  of  Waddington-Ka*tus  and  of 
Krause,  in  contrast  with  the  innovation*  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  snd  of  William  Spalding,  both  of  the  latter  holding  close 
relations  to  the  system  of  SirWillism  Hamilton,  and  derived  in 
great  part  from  him,  require  readjustment.  St.  Hilaire's  Aristo- 
telianism  and  Lewes's  positivism,  and  indeed  the  whole  relations  of 
the  Tarious  schools  of  logic  are  now  much  in  need  of  an  interpreter 
and  an  arbitrator.  Few  men,  we  presume,  are  more  competent 
than  Professor  Veitch  to  interpret  wisely  and  arbitrate*  well. 
Once  more  we  would  say  that  our  times  require  some  exposition 
of  the  means  by  which  tne  science  of  logic  niay  be  made  available 
as  a  logic  of  science,  and  we  suggest  to  Professor  Veitch  whether 
he  might  not  supply  this  deeply  felt  want. 

Among  his  students  and  admirers  Sir  William  Hamilton  is 
credited  with  having  laid  the  philosophical  world,  in  regard  to 
logic  alone,  under  a  fourfold  obligation :— I.  He  was  the  earliest 
writer  who  in  this  country  expressly  and  distinctly  determined  the 
precise  nature  and  the  exact  formal  character  of  logic ;  and  who 
rigorously  constructed  his  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  inference 
in  entire  independence  of  the  matter  reasoned  about.  II.  He  first 
,  specified  and  explained  the  precipe  range,  and  explicitly  stated  the 
principles  of  logical  induction  as  distinguished  from,  and  yet  the 
counterpart  and  correlative  of,  scientific  induction.  III.  He  im- 
parted to  the  syllogistic  inference  its  fullest  development  by  the 
explicit  quantification  of  the  predication  (although  it  will  be  found, 
we  believe,  that  independently  and  contemporaneously  Professor 
De  Morgan  also  elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  "  thorough  -going  " 
quantification  of  the  predicate).  IV.  He  was  the  fii>t  who  drew 
out  to  the  most  effective  and  salutary  results  the  law  of  the  neces- 
sary correlation  of  the  extension  and  the  comprehension  of  common 
terms  as  determinative  of  their  respective  totalities ;  and  so  made  it 
nossible  to  harmonize  into  one  logic  the  inductive  and  the  deductive 
forms  of  reasoning.  It  would  have  been  a  good  and  serviceable 
thing  had  Professor  Veitch  shown  in  distinct  statement  what  were 
the  actual  additions  made  to  logical  science  by  the  labours  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  how  far  they  were  strictly  original  additions. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  William  Hamilton's  intellect  was  in* 
tensely  controversial ;  so  controversial  indeed  that  he  almost 
erected  the  principle  of  non-contradiction  as  the  prime  factor  of  his 
organon  of  thought.    That  the  intellect  should  be  able  to  receive 
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any  idea  as  a  troth  it  seemed  to  htm  that  it  should  be  incontradict- 
able  even  in  thought,  and  then  when  two  thoughts  were  equally 
oontradictable  the  mind  was  compelled  to  accept  one  as  true,  and 
to  reject  the  other  as  false ;  for  there  was,  in  this  case,  no  via  media. 
This,  as  we  apprehend  it,  is  making  logic  in  essence  a  guide  in 
controversy  more  than  a  director  in  the  search  for  truth.  But  this 
exhibits,  as  we  think,  his  manner  of  looking  at  things.  He  required 
the  spur  of  opposition  to  bring  him  out.  His  mind  acted  chiefly 
under  the  impulse  and  influence  of  contradictoriness.  We  see  this 
in  his  determination  to  outdo  the  dons  in  Oxford,  in  his  choice  of 
subjects  for  his  lectures  on  history,  in  his  critical  papers,  and  even 
in  that  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  in  his  lectures  on  meta- 
physics and  logic— his  discussions  of  principles  and  opinions,  no 
less  than  his  dislike  of  De  Morganisra,  his  estimate  of  Luther,  his 
opposition  to  the  Free  Church,  and  his  contests  with  the  City 
Council  of  Edinburgh.  Even  in  the  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  Cousin  there  is  constantly  present  the  ardor  controversalis:  — 

"  The/  first  shake  hands  before  they  box, 
Then  give  each  other  plaguey  knocks, 
With  all  the  lore  and  kindness  of  a  brother." 

We  learn  from  Professor  Veitch  far  less  than  we  would  like  to 
know  of  that  great  tournament  of  athletes— strong,  rough,  vigorous 
Professor  William  Cunningham's  controversy  with  the  learned, 
sinewy,  fenceful,  and  dexterous  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  the  debate 
on  the  character  of  Luther  with  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  the  contro- 
versy on  the  quantification  of  the  predicate  with  Professor  De 
Morgan,  who,  in  our  opinion,  had  ju«t  grounds  for  animadverting, 
with  a  rebuking  earnestness,  on  the  tone  adopted  towards  him  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  But  the  keen  causticity  of  the  illustrious 
mathematician  gave  full  return  for  the  warm  adroitness  of  the 
metaphysician,  and  a  good  account  of  the  whole  questions  between 
the  two  strong  combatants  would  be  excellent  reading.  As  a  bio- 
grapher, we  think  that  the  author  would  have  had  a  good  apology 
for  taking  up  a  capital  theme  if  he  had  found  space  for  a  chapter  on 
"  The  Controversies  of  Sir  William  Hamilton."  The  Mill  v. 
Hamilton,  Stirling  v.  Hamilton,  Benecke  v.  Hamilton,  Simon  v. 
Hamilton,  Eraser  v.  Hamilton,  Eerrier  0.  Hamilton,  are  all  of  later 
date,  and  might  have  been  passed  over,  as  they  have  indeed  for  the 
most  part  been  by  his  biographer ;  but  the  cases  in  whioh  he  him- 
self was  a  combatant  might  have  had  a  sketch  of  their  nature  and 
results  allotted  to  them. 

The  narrative  given  by  Professor  Veitch  of  Hamilton's  researches 
is  of  great  interest,  and  we  cannot  regret  too  much  that  a  great 
controversial  nature  like  that  of  Hamilton  has  not  given  us  his  por- 
trait of  the  mighty  controversialist  of  the  Beformation. 

" '  Contributions  towards  a  true  History  of  Lnther  and  the  Lutherans. 
Part  first :  Containing  notice  of  Archdeacon  Hare  and  his  Polemic'  .  .  . 
At  first  Sir  William  appears  to  have  designed,  as  is  manifest  from  the  pros- 
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pectus  already  noticed,  to  go  folly  into  the  whole  subject  of  Lather  and  bis 
oponoot,  and  from  1847,  for  tome  years,  he  resumed  his  Lutheran  •todies, 
which  had  long  had  an  infer**  for  him,  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  bis 
tine  to  the  subject.  As  usual,  however,  with  him,  in  formally  attempting 
•  systematic  work,  the  subject  widened  out  before  him  so  greatly,  and  fan 
research  beoame  so  extended,  that  it  was  not  brought  to  an  end.  He  has 
left  a  large  mass  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  Luther  and  his  opinions*  care- 
fully arranged  under  different  heads,— the  fruit  of  long  and  elaborate  re- 
search. .  .  .  The  subject  of  Luther  occupied  Sir  William's  time  very 
much  during  years.  .  .  .  He  had  a  strong  impression  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Luther  had  been  unfairly  represented— that  its  excellences  had 
been  exclusively  emphasised  and  idealized  by  his  admirers,  while  its  defects 
had  been  kept  in  the  background.  In  dealing  with  the  subject,  Sir  Wil- 
liam's honest  and  ardent  desire  was  to  present  a  picture  of  Luther  that 
should  be  historically  accurate.  And  as  the  balance  of  exaggeration  seemed 
to  him  to  lie  with  the  admirers  of  the  Reformer,  he  thought  himself  called 
upon,  in  the  interests  of  historical  truth,  to  present  chiefly  the  other  aide  ef 
the  picture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  representation  of  an  historical 
character,  such  as  Luther,  that  Sir  William  might  present  would  be  dis- 
tinguished by  completeness  and  great  literal  accuracy.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  he  would  make  due  allowance  for  exaggeration  of  state- 
ment arising  from  intensity  of  conviction ;  and  be  able  quite  to  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  one  whoee  nature  was  so  little  as  Luther's,  that  of  the 
mere  scholar  and  man  of  thought,  and  so  much  that  of  the  ardent  worker 
and  practical  innovator.  The  passionate  nature  of  Luther  was  not  one  to 
tarry  to  weigh  statements  or  balance  periods,  or  reconcile  contradictory 
opinions  ;  it  overleaped  the  barriers  of  theory,  scorned  speculative  limita- 
tions, and  found  satisfaction  only  in  the  substitution  of  what  appeared  to 
be  the  true  and  real,  for  the  false  and  insincere.  His  work  was  a  moral, 
not  a  speculative  one,  and  it  was  wider  and  better  than  any  theory  he  him- 
self ever  gave  of  it  Luther's  positions,  if  occasionally  extreme,  were 
adopted,  not  under  the  calm  inspiration  of  mere  reflective  thought,  but 
under  the  pressure  of  an  antagonistic  power,  the  struggle  with  which  was 
an  issue  of  life  or  death.  But  we  shall  allow  Sir  William  to  speak  for  him- 
self. The  following  is  an  extract  from  what  he  appears  to  have  been  designed 
aa  a  preface  to  the  work  on  Luther.  The  purpose  which  Sir  William  had 
in  view,  and  his  general  feeling  towards  Luther,  are  at  least  indicated. 

"  Under  every  changeful  phasis  of  opinion,  in  every  country  of  Ger- 
many, Catholic  and  Protestant,  Luther  is  still  the  man  of  the  nation.  His 
general  intellectual  ascendancy  is  decide?*.  All  endeavour,  if  not  to  enlist, 
at  least  to  discern,  his  authority.  In  tlieology,  rationalist  and  superna- 
turalist  both  adduce  his  declarations.  In  philosophy  he  is  regarded  ae  the 
emblem  of  regulated,  as  of  independent,  thought.  In  politics,  the  conser- 
vative and  revolutionary  appeal,  the  one  to  his  precept,  the  ether  to  his 
example.  Nor  is  his  surpassing  greatness  unacknowledged  even  in  those 
countries  of  the  empire  which  have  remained  constant  to  the  faith  which  he 
assailed  ;  and  in  the  Valhalla  of  Munich,  Luther  and  Arminius  stand  as  the 
two  liberators  of  Germany  from  the  two  dominations  of  Home.  The 
painter,  in  fine,  and  sculptor  venerate  in  the  friend  of  Oranach,  the  protec- 
tor of  art,  against  the  ieonoclesm  of  his  followers ;  whilst  the  Reformer  has 
bequeathed  to  the  musical  of  aljl  nations,  not  only  its  most  celebrated  reli- 
gious hymn,  but  also  its  moat  popular  convivial  oatoh.     Luther,  in  abort,  is 
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to  his  countrymen  what  no  countryman  has  been  to  any  other  people  of 
Europe,  He  alone  is  a  one  ooncrete  reality,  living  in  the  heart  of  every 
German ;  whilst  other  nations  have  only  at  best  the  precarious  memories 
of  dead  and  jostling  abstractions.  Luther,  in  fact,  supplies  to  the  people  of 
other  oonntries  what  they  want  among  themselves ;  his  coarse  but  character- 
istic features  are  familiar  to  every  European  ;  and  there  is  no  observer  of 
the  Reformation,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  from  Erasmus  to  Carlyle,  who  has 
not  recognised  in  Luther  the  veritable  hero.  Of  Luther,  indeed,  pre* 
eminently  may  it  be  said,  with  St.  Paul,  that  'he  being  dead  yet  speaketh ;' 
or  in  the  language  of  Homer, — 

*  He,  he  alone  from  Plato's  silent  glades, 
"Warns  wisely  back,  the  others  flit  as  shades.* 
Yet  it  is  not  so  much  the  doctrine  as  the  doctor  that  survives  and  teaches ; 
for  of  Luther's  letters  and  Luther's  spirit  we  may  too  truly  say,  that  '  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.' 

"  With  all  his  faults  and  frailties,  Luther  stands  alone  in  this ;  he  exer- 
cised a  greater  influence  over  a  greater  number  of  his  fellowmen  than  any 
human  agent  in  the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  No  one,  indeed,  in 
modern  times  has  ever  established  so  extensive  and  permanent  a  glory. 
.  .  .  No  other  name  is  so  popular  as  Luther's,  not  in  Germany  only, 
but  in  Europe.  In  Germany,  even  where  the  doctrine  of  the  theologian 
has  faded  or  never  flourished,  the  fame  of  the  man  is  perennial. 

"  If  the  real  Luther  be  loBt  in  a  flood  of  panegyric,  he  is  equally  lost  in 
a  counter-flood  of  invective.  I  know  a  hundred  portraitures  of  Luther  the 
Angel,  and  a  hundred  pendants  of  Luther  the  Devil ;  but  I  know  not  a 
single  true  likeness  of  Luther  the  Man.  One  party  seemed  to  have  ignored 
his  real  features,  another  to  have  been  ignorant  of  them  ;  and  yet  there  they 
stand,  painted  in  all  the  vivacity  of  truth  by  his  own  powerful  pencil — a 
pencil  more  graphic  for  the  inner  man  than  that  of  hid  friend  Cranach  for 
the  outer.  No  one  can  know  Luther  who  does  not  know  him  in  his  writ- 
ings— writings,  however,  hardly  more  deserving  of  study,  as  reflecting  their 
illustrious  author,  than  as  interesting  and  instructive  in  themselves.  All  in 
all,  they  are  the  most  engaging  of  works ;  and  whilst  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  thrown  off  by  Luther,  in  writing  or  in  speech,  is  adverse  to 
condensation,  a  full  and  fair  selection  would  prove  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  human  strength  and  weakness,  that  is,  to  the  true 
history  of  man.  .  .  .  Luther  I  not  merely  admire,  but  love.  My  love 
is,  however,  limited  to  the  real  Luther,  and  him  I  love  with  all  his  faults 
and  weaknesses— nay  more,  perhaps,  that  he  is  no  'monster  of  perfection.' 
As  to  the  ideal  Luther,  angel  or  devil,  for  such  I  care  no  more  than  for  any 
other  fancy  which  folly,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  perfidy  may  engender.  I 
look  to  truth  alone. 

"  A  great  deal  of  time  and  research  was  spent  by  Sir  William  on  Luther. 
There  was  much  reading,  and  not  a  little  thinking.  The  results  are  given 
in  some  thirty  parcels  of  papers,  which,  if  published,  would  occupy  a  large 
volume." 

Another  labour  of  love  on  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  toiled,  and 
which  we  deeply  miss,  was  that  of  the  scholar-poet  of  the  reforma- 
tion, George  Buchanan,  the  tutor  of  Montaigne,  the  friend  of  Knox, 
the  historian  of  Scotland,  the  translator  of  the  Psalms,  the  casti- 
gator  of  the  friars,  the  master  of  the  Scottish  Solomon,  and  one  of 
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the  leaden  in  the  stirring  times  of  Mary  j  a  man  whoae  entire  ltla 
was  a  controversy,  and  whose  very  nature  was  that  of  a  debater. 
"We  have  from  Professor  Veitcu  an  outline  of  what  he  had  aimed 
at  and  in  part  done  in  regard  to  the  character  of  this  gladiatorial 
scholar,  which  is  enough  of  itself  to  grieve  us  that  the  constitutional 
indolence  of  the  great  hero  of  his  work  had  not  been  further  stimu- 
lated by  a  challenge  to  bring  forward  something  to  mark  him  out 
as  a  man  of  the  age. 

"  The  study  of  Buchanan,  which  he  prosecuted  with  ao  much  interest  at 
St.  Andrews,  had  begun  even  in  hit  Oxford  dajt9  and  waa  continued  during 
hi*  lifetime.  Buchanan  waa  indeed  the  only  fa? ourite  author  in  a  line  of 
reading  to  which  he  waa  enthusiastically  devoted,  and  to  which,  about  this 
time  especially,  be  gave  much  attention.  This  was  the  Latin  poetry  of  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Sir  William's  collection 
of  the  poets  of  this  period  was  both  ample  and  rare,  and  Ids  acquaintance 
with  them  very  thorough.  There  are  in  the  library  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred volumes  of  the  modern  Latin  poets,  including  individual  authors  and 
collected  editions.  With  Buchanan  he  was  particularly  converaant.  He  baa 
left  an  annotated  copy  of  Ruddiman's  quarto  edition  of  hi*  works,  which, 
for  the  number  and  quality  of  the  illustrated  quotation*  and  references  to 
ancient  and  modern  Latin  poetry,  i*  a  monument  worthy  of  a  classical 
scholar  of  the  liighest  distinction.  The  materials  which  be  gathered,  with 
a  view  to  the  life  of  the  poet,  were  also  very  ample.  These  labours  were 
expended  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  a  complete  edition  of  Buchanan's 
poems.  This  work  was  never  finished,  but  the  portion  overtaken  i*  very 
great,  and  with  a  little  careful  revision  and  superintendence,  would,  if 
published,  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  poetic  literature  of  the 
period." 

"  Beaidea  modern  Latin  poetry,  the  various  points  in  the  theory  of  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar  had  especial  attraction  for  8ir  William ;  and  this  study 
he  prosecuted,  aa  usual,  with  great  historical  thoroughness.  A  special 
nook  of  the  library  contains  his  collection  of  grammariane,  ancient  and 
modern — an  exceedingly  rare  and  curious  one.  His  interest  in  the  subject 
waa  quickened  about  1823,  by  the  ingenious  speculations  of  the  bite  learned 
Principal  Hunter  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  (20th  January  of  that  year),  and  published  in  its 
Transactions,  under  the  title  of '  Conjectures  on  the  Analogy  observed  in 
the  Formation  of  some  of  the  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.'  Sir  William,  in 
two  papers  read  before  the  same  body,  reviewed  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's opinion,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Theory  in  regard  to  the  original  Ap- 
proximation of  the  First  and  Second  Aorists  of  the  Greek  Verb.'  Coincid- 
ing generally  in  Dr.  Hunter's  view,  he  yet  criticised,  with  great  learning 
and  acuteness,  the  steps  of  the  doctor's  reasoning  in  refutation  of  the  hy- 
potheses of  other  grammarians,  and  in  support  of  his  own  doctrine.  The 
papers  are  characterised  by  the  author's  usual  nicety  of  refinement  of  dis- 
tinction, and  prodigality  of  reference  to  authorities." 

The  following  outline  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  lectures  on  his- 
tory will  supply  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  events,  and  be 
informing  to  our  readers  :— 
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"The  subject  which  he  discussed,  after  an  introduction  on  the  sphere  of 
history  and  the  adrantages  of  its  study,  was  the  modern  history  of  Europe 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  he  viewed  as  com- 
mencing with  the  formation  of  a  system  of  states  connected  with  each 
other,  on  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power.  Accordingly  he  devoted 
several  preliminary  lectures  to  developing  the  causes  through  which,  about 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  previously  isolated  states  of  Europe 
came  to  constitute  suoh  a  system.  Among  the  causes  specified  were  the 
decline  of  feudalism,  and  the  simultaneous  rise  of  towns  and  of  a  middle 
class,  the  decline  of  the  Papal  power,  and  the  concentration  of  national 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  kings.  He  next  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  historical  origin  of  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  power,  which  he  compared  with  two  other  plans  for  adjusting 
international  relations,  viz : — the  theory  of  a  universal  monarchy,  and  the 
theory  of  an  international  confederation  and  congress.  He  then  entered 
upon  the  history  which  formed  the  proper  subject  of  his  lectures.  This  he 
divided  into  two  periods— the  first  extending  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  majority  of  Louis  XIV.  (1492 — 1661) ;  the  second  from 
the  latter  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  (1661 — 
1789).  Regarding  the  general  system  of  the  European  states  as  consisting 
of  a  northern  and  a  southern  system,  during  the  first  period,  into  four 
intervals.  Under  the  second  of  these  there  were  lengthened  remarks  on  the 
Reformation  and  its  influence.  In  showing  how  it  acted  asa  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  energies  of  Europe,  he  stated  its  effects  on  the  organization  of  society 
as  follows : — 1.  A  change  in  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  authority ;  (2)  That  religion  now  be- 
came formally  established  as  a  basis  of  the  political  constitutions ;  (3)  The 
extension  and  consolidation  of  monarchial  authority.  He  took  a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  northern  system  of  states  during  the  first  period ; 
and  then,  proceeding  to  the  second,  carried  on  the  history  of  both  systems 
separately,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  by  the 
rise  of  Prussia,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  he  regarded  them  as  blended 
into  one.  The  course  terminated  with  an  account  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  To  the  history  of 
each  period  was  annexed  an  account  of  the  colonies  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean states.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Sir  William  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  a  short  course  on  the  history  of  European  literature,  which  embraced 
the  following  topics : — General  characteristics  of  modern  literature  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  antiquity;  influence  of  events  on  its  course;  remarks  on 
national  literature ;  history  of  the  literature  (chiefly  poetry)  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  France,  England  and  Scotland,  Germany. 

"Occasionally,  also,  he  delivered  detached  lectures  on  the  political  economy 
of  the  ancients,  Aristotle's  analysis  of  the  forms  of  government,  the  theory 
of  an  original  civil  contract,  the  political  institutions  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, the  feudal  system,  the  Papal  supremacy ;  also  on  the  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  Ac. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  discursive,  even  an  omnivorous 
student, — he  had  wide  interests  towards  everything  that  could  be 
known  ;  but  he  was  not,  for  all  that,  a  model  student  in  his  manner 
of  acquiring  his  conquests  over  the  knowable,  still  less  in  his  man- 
ner of  buckling  to  the  enable.    His  ideas  were  too  persistent,  his 
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intellect  fy  a  very  sleuthhound  in  pursuing  error,  bat  it  wu 
rather  the  joy  of  the  hunt  than  the  delight  of  striking  down  the 
quarry,  and  leering  the  field*  of  truth  uninfested  with  the  error*, 
he  had  atrieken  down,  which  incited  him.  Into  erery  nook  and 
recess  of  thought  he  peeped  and  peered,  through  the  brake*  and 
jungles  of  conflicting  opinion*  he  pressed,  over  the  mountain-top* 
of  intellectual  life  he  pursued  his  way,  into  the  dim  oaTema  of  eon* 
sciousnets  ho  descended,  and  both  explored  their  obscurities  and 
deciphered  the  characters  which  experience  had  written  on  their 
walls.  He  had  in  truth  a  "  sacred  greed  "  of  knowledge,  a  sateless 
spirit  of  inquiry,  a  special  joy  in  the  yery  means  which  lead  to  the 
accomplishments  of  ends.  His  soul  was  a  "curiosity  shop"  of 
erudition  as  well  as  a  magazine  of  learning.  He  could  attain,  and 
contain,  and  retain ;  he  could  arrange  and  rearrange ;  but  to  five  a 
final  and  formal  exposition  of  his  knowledge  was  always  s  sadden- 
ing measure  with  him,  as  if  that  had  been  placing  the  matter  of 
thought  beyond  his  reach  and  future  activity.  He  could  brood 
with  a  miser's  care,  but  did  not  exhibit  with  a  poet's  seal.  The 
author's  account  of  the  repository  in  which  he  kept  an  account  of 
his  treasures  of  reference  and  thought  is  tantalising  .*— • 

"Sir  William**  Large  Commonplace  Book,  the  treasure-house  of  hi* 
stores  of  learning,  is  a  folio  of  some  twelve  hundred  pages,  of  which  about 
eight  hundred  are  devoted  to  psychological  and  metaphysical  topics,  and 
four  hundred  to  logical,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  alips  inaerted  be- 
tween the  paged  leaves.  He  had  alao  several  smaller  commonplac*  hooka 
arranged  on  leas  rigid  principles.  The  entries  in  the  large  volume  are 
brief  statements  of  general  and  special  heads,  with  the  names  of  authorities 
who  had  maintained  the  various  opinions,  and  references  to  their  works. 
There  are  also  pretty  frequently  statements,  more  or  leas  extended,  of  per- 
sonal opinions.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  planned  on  principles 
of  exact  logical  order ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  portion  devoted  to  logic 
itself  we  have  the  skeleton  outline  of  a  thoroughgoing  and  exhaustive  logical 
treatise,  with  most  of  the  points  illustrated  by  an  ample  array  of  opinions 
and  authorities.  The  book  was  made  up,  and  bound  in  black  leather,  with 
his  own  hands ;  the  arrangement,  divisions,  and  subdivisions  of  the  tonics 
were  entirely  the  contrivance  of  his  sotive  and  methodical  intellect. 

.  .  .  This  opus  magnum  was  his  constant  companion ;  in  the  end  it 
became  to  him  almost  an  object  of  affection.  It  was  part  of  the  man,  as  far 
as  any  object  that  did  not  participate  in  his  own  sentiency  could  be.  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  he  prised  the  old  folio,  and  prised  it  increasingly  as 
life  waned  ?  It  was  to  him  the  symbol  of  the  unresting  energy  of  his 
whole  life ;  of  physical  and  mental  powers  such  as  are  seldom  granted  te> 
man,  spent  nobly,  ungrudgingly,  self-sacrificingly,  delightedly.  Bay*, 
nights,  years  had  poured  their  contributions  into  this  trees  uiw-bon**.  It 
was  with  him  when  he  was  young,  and  his  powers  went  forth  in  the  abound- 
ing delight  of  their  first  fresh  vigour;  it  carried  with  it  the  memories  and 
associations  of  youth  and  of  manhood  down  through  the  «*"»»nifag  years  of 
life.  Its  pages  bear  the  record  of  a  course  of  reading  as  varied,  inqtrieitrm» 
and  resolute  as  was  ever  accomplished  by  any  man  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture or  philosophy.    There  are  indications  in  this  folio  of  the  thoughts  of 
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the  men  of  nearly  all  times  and  nations,  who  hare  risen  above  the  common 
routine  of  life  to  an  interest  in  the  great  questions  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy.   In  a  true,  though  not  a  literal  sense  wo  may  say  of  him : — 

"  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  of  speculation  which  seems  to  have  been 
unvisited ;  no  height  of  Greek  or  German  metaphysics  is  unsealed ;  no 
forest-brake  of  tangled  medieval  logic  untrod.  Self-reliant,  unwavering 
courage,  belief  in  his  work,  had  sustained  him  in  many  a  solitary  arid 
track  where  be  had  gone,  beyond  the  sight  and  sympathy  of  men,  in 
search  of  the  far  away  fountain-heads  of  knowledge— as  little  known  or 
visited  as  the  sources  of  the  Niger  or  the  Nile.  And  here  he  had  before 
him  the  tracings  of  his  explorations.  Magician-like,  he  had  but  to  turn 
tfle  wizard  page  of  his  "  Book  of  Might,"  and  the  forms  of  the  dead  of  two 
thousand  years  rose  before  his  vision ;  he  heard  their  words  and  read  their 
thoughts;  and  what  to  moat  men  were  simply  names — the  mere  shadows 
of  the  past — entered  with  him  into  living  and  intelligent  communion  on 
every  high  problem  of  human  interest,  on  every  point  of  subtle  questioning 
which  human  thought  had  pursued  for  the  sake  of  effort,  or  had  wrestled 
with  for  the  sake  of  truth,  from  the  formal  niceties  of  logic  to  the  realities 
of  psychology  and  metaphysics,  the  mind,  the  world,  and  God." 

Here,  however,  is  our  greatest  grief  just  hinted  at.  What  an 
inestimable  treasure  would  the  work  proposed  have  been  we  can 
partly  guess  by  the  prospectus  and  the  relative  extraots  contained 
in  the  appendices  to  the  "Lectures  on  Logic."  Had  the  author 
nothing  more  to  tell  us  of  this  great  work  and  its  method,  and  why 
it  was  left  in  the  indefinite  magnificence  of  dreamland,  like  so 
many  of  the  schemes  of  Coleridge. 

"  In  1846,  appended  to  the  edition  of  Beid's  *  Works,'  appeared  the 
prospectus  of  '  Essay  towards  a  new  Analytic  of  Logical  Eorms.'  This 
essay  was  designed  to  contain  the  author's  new  logical  doctrines,  especi- 
ally the  theory  of  the  Quantification  of  the  Predicate,  with  its  develop- 
ments and  results.  The  prospectus  contains  the  principal  heads  of  the 
esaay.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  William  did  not  carry  out  his  pro- 
mise, and  give  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  his  proper  logical  theory. 
As  it  is,  we  have  only  fragmentary  discussions  of  certain  of  the  heads 
indicated  in  the  prospectus,  and  these,  scattered  through  his  various 
writings, — the  appendices  to  the  'Lectures  on  Logic,'  his  'Letter'  to 
Professor  De  Morgan,  and  the  appendices  to  the  'Discussions.'" 

We  have  quoted  thus  largely  from  these  pages  from  their  intrinsic 
interest,  and  nave  in  our  notice  hitherto  quite  subordinated  the  author 
to  his  hero.  This  is  an  injustice  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  re* 
pair  in  a  few  observations  on  the  character  and  matter  of  the  work 
before  us,  in  which  we  shall  direct  attention  to  the  skilful  touch  of 
the  author,  and  endeavour  to  show  his  clear  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  learned  and  judicious,  a  sound  and  an  accurate  thinker.  But 
this  we  must  adjourn,  through  considerations  of  space,  till  oar 
next.  Meantime,  let  us  say  emphatically  to  every  book  society, 
young  men's  association,  and  public  librarian,  as  well  as  to  every 
student  of  logic— Buy  the  book;  it  is  readable,  reliable,  and 
valuable. 
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luetic   Critique* 

Though  a  poet  is  "  born,  not  made/'  art  hat  almost  as  much  to 
do  in  decorating  as  genius  has  in|oreating  poetry.  Though  one  of  the 
main  ingredients  employed  in  the  divine  alchemy  of  the  beautiful 
is  passion,  yet  one  or  its  chief  instruments  is  expression.  We  must 
pltce  the  genuine  gold  of  thought  into  the  crucible,  but  ire  must 
possess  end  exercise  the  artist's  patiently  acquired  skill  and  care- 
fully trained  adroitness  before  we  can  produce  the  pictured  poesy 
which  not  only  glitters  like  but  really  is  gold.  The  matter  and  the 
form  of  poetry  must  be  made  one.  Grandeur  of  idea  must  not 
glare  at  us  through  a  dull,  thin,  hazy  mist  of  words,  nor  can  many- 
coloured  vaporous  phraseology,  through  and  in  which  nothing  is 
seen,  be  regarded  as  true  poetry.  Even  in  clay,  of  course,  the 
sculptor  can  display  the  forms  that  take  being  in  his  imagination, 
but  however  fine  and  exquisite  the  chiselling  may  be.  in  that  he 
cannot  secure  permanency,  beauty,  and  persistent  evidence  in  his 
skill.  Fit  genius  working  fitly  on,  fit  matter  alone  supplies  the  true 
perfeotedness  of  art.  And  the  poet  who  desires  to  win  the  laurel 
wreath  of  a  permanent  fame  must,  in  faith,  simplicity,  and  inde- 
pendence, out  of  a  fervid  heart,  select  and  train  into  a  fresh,  har- 
monious, and  delightfully  new  product— 

H  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn." 

The  education  of  a  poet  may  not  be  conscious ;  but  he  must  be, 
however  uneducated  else,  educated  to  see  and  feel  beauty,  to  link 
the  inward  associations  it  excites  with  the  expressive  phrase  which 
happily  brings  into  being  in  the  soul  of  another  the  full,  deep, 
flowing  tides  of  emotive  thought.  There  is  a  poem  written  where 
phrase  and  idea  are  so  wedded  into  oneness  that  you  could  almost 
fancy  the  thought  had  £rown  of  itself  into  words  possessed  of  war- 
bling charms.  We  insist  on  it,  as  a  prime  fact  in  poetry,  that  the 
eye  to  see,  insight,  must  be  possessed  and  exercised;  then  comes 
into  operation  the  realizing  imagination,  which,  under  the  dominance 
of  the  feeling  heart,  gathers  together  all  the  associations  which 
analogy  can  reach,  and  moulds,  and  forms,  and  fashions  the  living 
air  into  a  soul-entrancing  M  joy  for  ever,"  possessed  of  the  "  con- 
tinuance of  enduring  thought." 

This  is  the  high  idea  of  poetry — poetry  which,  like  the  sculpture 
of  the  Greeks,  is  god-like  in  its  matter  and  form.  But  poetry,  like 
beauty,  is  an  omnipresent  thing.  All  the  feelings  of  humanity 
bloom  into  poetry  when  earnest  and  enrapt.  "The^  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine "  is  with  all  and  in  all,  and  it  is  by  that  very 
pleasure  which  we  have  felt  in  our  own  lives,  being  recalled  to  and 
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reproduced  in  us  that  we  love  poetry,  and  delight  in  the  perusal  of 
those  matters  of  emotive  thought  who  have  acquired  "  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse/'  our  deficiency  in  which  has  prevented  or  with- 
held us  from  registering  in  words  of  fit  beauty  the  more  exquisite 
of  the  experiences  of  life.  We  believe  that  the  recognition  of  the 
true  poetry  of  human  feeling,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  purifying 
influences  of  imagination  in  every-day  existence,  would,  greatly 
increase  the  permanent  happiness  of  man,  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
are  ready  to  aid,  by  any  small  critical  skill  we  may  possess,  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  add  to  the  perishable  delights  of  experi- 
ence the  nobler  fact  of  poetic  expression.  We  do  not  claim  for 
those  whose  verses  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  venerable  nomen 
of  poet,  nor  do  we  desire  to  natter  them,  by  our  publication  of  those 
pieces  which  have  been  brought  under  our  notice,  that  they  merit 
the  blessings  and  eternal  praise  of  those  who  have  made  us  heirs  of 
beauty  and  of  truth  in  heavenly  lays— the  poets.  We  look  on  our 
endeavours  far  more  humbly  than  this.  We  regard  the  Poetic 
Critique  as  an  effort  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  heart.  The 
heart  is  the  centre  and  source  of  poetry.  Emotion  is  its  very 
essence.  When,  however,  we  wish  to  give  this  emotion  an  out- 
ward being,  we  must  supply  it  with  embodiment,  and  that  must  be 
organized  with  due  regard  to  the  poise  and  symmetry  which  shall 
express,  suggest,  and  communicate  the  spiritual  impulse  and  emo- 
tive power  for  which  we  desire  to  give  it  existence.  We  must  have 
found  emotion  in  sound  words  if  the  vital  principle  of  our  poetry 
be  healthy:— 

"Look  how  the  other's  face 
Lives  in  his  issue ;  e?en  so  the  race 
Of  Shakspere's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 
In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines. 

So  it  is  with  all  poetry ;  it  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  mind  as  a 
natural  product ;  it  may  be  fostered,  but  it  cannot  be  forced. 

There  is  a  fine  full-flowing  freedom  in  the  verses  we  quote  first; 
and  although  we  think  that,  with  greater  care,  the  sameness  of  the 
rhythm  might  have  been  preserved  in  the  three  sections  into  which 
the  poem  tails,  the  fluency  of  verse  is  in  excellent  harmony  with 
Ihe  ideas.  We  suggest,  however,  that  after  the  word  "  reprieve  " 
We  ought  to  have  two  lines  explanatory,  somewhat  to  this  effect  :— 

"  From  the  deep-talting  forgetfolness  that  comes  on  man  at  last, 
When  after  the  weary  work  of  life  he  is  under  the  graTe-olods  cast." 

8PBI5G  FLOWESS— HEARTS-EASE. 

There's  a  sjirit  in  each  daisy  here  that  whispers  songs  to  me, 
Of  a  robe  so  pure  and  a  life  so  sweet  that  angels  smile  to  see. 
There's  a  glory  glowing  on  each  rose,  a  smile  on  each  bluebell, 
.    That  tells  to  human  hearts  a  tale  of  Eden  ere  E?e  fed  j 

And  sighs  steal  softly  from  the  dell,  and  murmurs  from  the  stream, 
That  break  the  city-woven  speU,  the  mad  gold-gleaming  dream : 
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And  the  flagieiis  of  each  flower  that  sends  to  heaven  ite 
Bpeaks  more  of  bhe*  sod  ecstasy  then  kawret  wreathe  or  bey  e, 
Or  rarest  pcjsas  of  flattery  that  man  to  men  can  give  s 
For  high  aoaiotsineats  reap  bat  tint,  nd  short  k»  matefe  ropiiem 


It  there  set  a  woi 
specks  of  decay, 

The*  heightene  the  blneh  on  the  iWs  nur  leaf;  end  the*  saa^csnc  the 
cwtheaUff 

>  on  the  bcantj  of  life,  end  soke  free*  thw  heart  he* 


o/u 


like  thcJbnsn  on  the  wavelet  that  break*  on.  the  shore*  as  it  telle  of  the 
wrath  of  the  eta  f 

There  it  I  oh!  there ie*  and  no  life  but  om  tell  of  a  trouble  thai  ealdt  it  ia 
thrall. 

And  of  gladness  that  grows  from  the  oonsdoua  defeat  of  a  sadness  that 
preys  on  the  soul; 

r  the  beantj  of  life,  and  the  holy  resolves  that  ooma  to  the  heart* a  ear- 
nest oati  j  fat 

Of  the  spirit  of  lore  that  ean  make  earth  again  like  an  Eden  before  the 
JUL 

Store's  a  tower  more  mir  than  violets  here,  here  in  the  midst  of  owr  strife ; 
And  the  heart  knows  its  name  as  Contentment,  the  flower  of  the  Tree  of 

life; 
And  passion  may  not  eome  near  to  ftfweiae,  and  avarice  cannot  hwy  [blight 
One  breath  of  its  priceless  perfume,  or  one  hope  from  its  purity  j 
But  little  children  ooma  and  pUj  around  the  tree,  and  ting  [that 

Their  baby  songs  about  the  lore  of  a  meek  and  lowly  King. 
Humility  and  penitence  oome  with  the  baby  throng,  [infant 

And  feel  the  heavenly  healing  power,  and  hear  the  spirit  song  | 
And  a  thankful  heart  now  takes  the  place  of  the  two-edged  sword,  to  e 
The  pawns  of  the  cunts  of  oaicantont  from  the  son!  of  true  endeavour. 

I.Ol 

Tha  mast  wanes  are  en  a  commonplace  theme,  which  from  time 
to  time  has  ea^roieed  tha  pen  of  the  thinker  who  ean  scarcely  fail 
to  age  the  analogy  in  the  lapse  of  a  river's  waters*  and  the  pawling 
sway  of  that  ereavfleetiag  thing  called  life.  A  few  touches  heae  aaA 
them  give  evidence  of  this  being  a  lyric  of  the  heart,  and  we  think 
that  at  a  minor  strain  in  the  holy  poetry  of  common  life,  it  con- 
tains soma  lame*  of  move  than  ordinary  attractiveness  and  interest. 
We  jot  es  the  margin  a  few  suggestions  in  emendation  of  the 
phraseology  employed. 

TO  MY  KATIYE  BIYEB  W  KENT  DAIX 

In  days  of  happy  infancy 

Upon  iky  banks  I  strayed;  [Kenfe 

With  happy  spirits,  like  my  own, 

Oar  chains  of  daisies  made. 
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We  sometimes  danced  upen  ikg  narpa,        pts 

Or  with  some  pebble*  smooth 
Made  "duck,  and  crakes"  upsn  4%  stream,  ftss 

And  tried  our  skill  te  peove. 
We  plucked  the  &mm  from  hawthorn  hush,  (£"■* 

And  did  fareaEth*nnts  deive^ 
Or  watched  to  see  the  atone  torn  mud 

When  it  beard  the  dock  strike  farel**** 

1&  youth  I  wandered  on  tftj  amnh»v 

Tho*  bright  sk4  shining  river,  [O 

And  little  though  how  km* k  the  path 

That  I  should  tread— ©it,  never  I  £Ah 

She  scene  was  bright,  and  all  waste, 
'  The  sun  in  briluanoe  played, 
And  many  a  ripple  on  tky  stream 

A  wrmxtk  of  diamonds  made :  [wealth 

T  painted  with  a  magic  brush, 

In  rainbow  tints,  file's  course, 
Bw*er  thought  of  falsehood  in  ft  friend,, 

(JT  sorrow  er  renerte.  [Men's 

But  years  passed  by,  and  I  once  more 

Beheld  niee,  shining  river ; 
Thou  wert  the  same,  but  I  was  ohanged, 

Alas  !  how  changed  I  fo*  ever. 
The  fairy  visions  of  my  youth 

Hath  faded  from  my  view,  [Had 

And  memory  but  too  sadly  told 

How  all  had  proved  untrue,  [hope 

More  years  had  fled  when  I  again 

Upon  thy  margin  strayed, 
My  step  was  slow,  my  hair  turned  grey } 

I  these  reflections  made : — 
Thou  in  the  mighty  ocean  pour'st 

Thy  tributary  stream, 
Unconscious  thou  of  time  or  tide,  [aH 

Or  of  life's  fitful  dream ; 
For  thou  hast  no  account  to  give 

If  mi  a  useless  rill  [as 

Thy  wasted  waters  flow  away, 

And  follow  wayward  will. 
But  man  must  answer  for  each  word, 

For  all  his  misspent  time, 
His  wasted  talents,  evil  thoughts, 

His/o%  and  his  crime.  [tollies,  sing,  and 


*  A  Westmoreland  superstition  about  a  stone  in  Kent  Dale. 
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ICow,  aged  isfraa,  ask  thyself  [Xentsmsn 

"What  then  may  be  thy  doom. 
Whan  the  thrill  trampefs  awful  blast 

Awakai  thaa  from  the  tomb  f  M 
My  answer  it— I  humbly  trait 

To  apmromck  Godft  §lor%om$  throne,  [Christ-saved  to  eee  God's 
JJ^mfflioiia  of  reo^enied  souls  P  Midst 

^#  guilty  aa  my  own.  [Once 

In  OUft  "8ummer  Holiday"  we  hare  a  semi-ballad  of  ex- 
ceedingly fair  plot,  scope,  and  interest.  8impie,  plain,  jet 
possessing  the  charm  of  expressiveness  as  well  as  the  delight  of 
passion ;  it  is  a  well-worked  incident,  and  is  of  the  best  school  of 
modern  poetry — that  which  seeks  to  adorn  the  common  life  of  i 


with  the  pure  essence  of  emotion  aa  poetry.  We  think  the  Tenet 
are  worth  polishing,  and  we  hope  Olaf  will  not  think  that  we  hare 
been  exercising  any  unkindly  thought  towards  him,  though  we 
have  here  made  marginal  suggestions,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  likely 
he  will  approve.  He  may  rest  assured  that  if  we  had  not  wished  to 
show  our  good- will  and  admiration,  we  should  only  hare  passed  the 
Terses  witn  praise ;  and  so  at  once  have  gratified  him,  eared  our* 
selves  trouble  and  thought,  and  left  our  readers  without  a  lesson  in 
regard  to  a  critic's  obtuseness  and  a  poet's  skill. 

▲  SUMMER  HOLIDAY. 

Oh,  she  was  fairer  than  a  poet's  dream, 

To  flowers  and  stars  akin  j 
I  was  a  toiler  where  the  giant,  Steam, 

Sweats  'mid  the  city  s  din. 

Behind  a  crowd  of  suitors  I,  fond  fool, 

Adored  her  from  afar  j 
My  heart  oontained  her,  as  oontains  a  pool 

The  image  of  a  star. 

One  holiday  a  steamer's  deck  I  paced, 

With  fevered,  burning  brow ; 
She,  in  a  simpering  riral't  arm  encased, 

Sat  whispering  at  the  prow. 

Quiok  smiles  and  blushes  told  me  she  believed 

The  flatterer  by  her  side, 
As  if  with  sighs  of  deep  despairings  heaved 

The  bosom  of  the  Clyde. 

Hit  Iots,  a  tiny  brook  'mid  blooming  heath, 

Breathed  out  its  murmurous  ham  ; 
Mine,  like  the  lordly  stream  that  flowed  beneath, 

In  its  great  depth  was  dumb. 
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There  rose  ft  cry, "  A  lady  overboard !" 

I  knew  that  floating  hair ; 
I  gaaed  into  the  bright  eyas  of  her  lord,       [sought— bar  bosom'* 

And  nought  but  fear  was  there. 

Thinking  how  patting  tweet  it  ware  to  die 

For  her  dear  take,  I  leapt 
Into  the  loam.    A  mighty  wind,  her  cry 

Through  all  my  being  swept 

Oh,  nerer  direr  fetched  so  rich  a  pearl; 

Oh,  fair  drenched  form  divine! 
The  beauty  of  the  wild  sea-nymphs,  my  gad, 

It  all  eclipsed  by  thine. 

IgaTeherup — her  gloriorfs  hair  a-drip; 

But  not  before  I  pressed 
One  lingering  kiss  upon  her  briny  lip.  [brine-moist 

I  scarce  can  tell  the  rest.  [dare 

She  said  she  nerer  could  me  fully  thank 

(One  smile  would  hare  sufficed  I) 
Murmured  that  manhood  more  than  wealth  or  rank 

Was  what  she  loved  and  prised. 

I  swore  Fd  range  the  deep,  although  it  were 

A  sea  of  boiling  fire, 
If  only  it  would  tend  to  further  her  [that 

Most  trivial  desire. 

Like jgleams  of  sunshine  o'er  an  April  sky 

Her  colour  came  and  went  j 
In  thunder-showers  of  passionate  pleadings  my 

Long-stifled  love  found  vent. 

I  won  the  softest  "  Yes,*1  and  then  there  gleamed 

A  dew  in  downcast  eyes : 
The  sun,  low  on  th.e.  western,  waters,  seemed 

The  gate  of  paradise. 


And  since  that  day  when  first  I  called  her  "wife," 

We  two  have  sailed  one  way  $ 
The  world  has  been  a  quiet  stream,  and  life 

A  summer  holiday.  Olaj. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUB  MUMUfl  OOVBSB. 


Gwc  Gsiltgtntt  Cflnrst* 


THE     BAUD. 


A 
Bt  Tiain  Gbil 

H.3. 
KB  high  the  sparkling  bawl 

The  rich  repeat  prepare* 
Baft  «f  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast ! 

Cloae  by  the  regal  chair,  80 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  aoowl 

ITCH  to  the  brim  the  glowing  wine-cup,  make  read/  the  ooefy  eonririal 
entertainment  i  though  the  sovereign  has  been  forcibly  deprived  of  hie 
power,  yet  may  he  still  delight  hie  soul  with  the  dainties  of  life.  Beside 
him  on  the  kingly  leat  terrible  Thint  and  fearful  Hunger  lower  upon  their 

(77)  «Thi§  8taoaa(at  an  ingenious  friend  remarks)  hat  exoeadmg merit. 
It  breathes,  in  a  lesser  oompass,  what  the  ode  breathes  at  large,  the  high 
spirit  of  lyrio  enthusiasm.  Ihe  transitions  are  sudden  and  impetuous; 
too  language  full  of  fire  and  force ;  and  the  imagery  earned  without  im- 
propriety to  the  most  daring  height.  The  manner  of  Biohard's  death  by 
numne  exhibits  such  beauties  *F  jr**^™  *fmtimi  as  only  the  richest  and 
most  Yirid  imagination  could  supply.  From  thence  we  ere  hurried  with 
the  wildest  rapidity  into  the  midst  of  battles  and  the  epithet  ftaeVea* 
pieces  at  once  before  our  eyes  all  the  peculiar  honors  of  oivU  war.  Imme- 
diately, by  a  transition  most  striking  and  TM*ip+fH^t  the  poet  fells  into  a 
tender  and  pathetic  address ;  which,  from  the  sentiments,  end  also  from  the 
numbers,  has  all  the  melancholy  flow,  and  breathes  all  the  plaintive  soft* 
ness  of  elegy.  Again  the  scene  changes ;  again  the  Bard  rises  into  an  alle- 
gorical desoriptioa  of  carnage,  to  which  the  metre  is  adUnarebly  adapted; 
and  the  concluding  sentence  of  personal  punishment  on  Edward  is  de- 
nounced with  a  aofemnity  thai  chills  and  torriles."—  atoseav 

(80)  "Oose  by  "meaning  eeerfo,  as  "feet  byN  does  in  Hilton's  "Para- 
dise Lost*"  L,  12.  ^ 

(Bl)  Scowl  is  generally  an  intransitive  verb*  signwying  to  look  frowningjy 
at,  but  it  is  employed  here  as  a  transitive  one,  and  governs  smile  in  the 
objective  case;  compare— 

"The  lowering  element 
Scowli  o'er  the  darkened  landscape,  mow  or  saottwr." 

"Paradise  Lo*t?  ii,  460. 
The  only  instance  in  which  that  word  is  used  by  the  poet 


OTO  0OLLX6&4XB  C0XTB8B.  3U 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  gueat. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 

Lamou  to  knee,  and  hone  to  hone  P 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course,  85 

And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

defeated  companion  at  the  table  with  a  deadly  sign  of  contemptuous  joy. 
IMd  ye  hear  the  resounding  noise  of  war  burst  clamorously  upon  the 
sir  P  saw  ye  spear  set  in  rest  against  spear,  steed  driven  hotly  against 
steed,  and  a  greet  number  of  years  of  dismal  contentions  and  deadly  fight 
pass  aleag  their  foreordained  pathway  Wore  your  eyes ;  and  cut  down, 
as  with  a  scythe,  battalions  of  men  of  one  nation,  and  of  the  tame  blood  P 


<»)  Ooflspsae  ICilton's  u  Paradise  Lest,"  2*  846 1— 

"Death 
Grinned  horrible  a  ghutty  sndU)" 
audi,  86— 68:— 

"  Bound  he  throws  his  bahfvl  eyes, 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mixed  wioh  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate." 

"  Baffled,"  from  French  bafouer,  to  befool,  jeer,  overcome. 
(88)  Compare  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  yi.,  408—406  :— 

"  Now  Wight  o'er  hearen 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  imposed, 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war." 

So  Milton,  "Paradise  Lost,"  vi,  209:— 

*  Arms  en  armour  clashing,  brayed 
Horrible  discord.*9 

(65)  Havoc,  from  Welsh  htfog,  destruction. 

(86)  These  four  lines  refer  to  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  between  the 
liouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  during  which  the  following  battles  were 
fought,  vis.,  St.  Alban's,  22nd  May,  1465,  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  Plan- 
tagaast  •  Blore  Heath,  23rd  September,  1469,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Audley ,  Northampton,  10th  July,  1460,  Henry  YI.  and  the  Bar!  of  War- 
wick ;  Wakefield  Green,  80th  December,  1460,  Queen  Margaret  and 
Biohard  Plantagenet;  Mortimer's  Cross,  2nd  February,  1461,  Jasper 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Biohard  Plantage- 
net; St  Alban's,  19th  February,  1461,  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  ;  Tewtim,  29th  Mare*,  1461,  Warwick  (along  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  Henry  VI.)  and  Edward  IV. ;  Hedgely  Moor,  26th  April, 
1464,  Queen  Margaret  and  Lord  Montague ;  Hexham,  16th  May,  Queen 
Margaret  and  Lord  Montague;  Barnet,  14th  April,  1471,  Warwick  and 
Edward  IV. ;  Tewkesbury,  4th  May,  1471,  Queen  Margaret  and  Edward 
IV.;  Bosworth  Field,  22nd  August,  1486,  Henry  TatLer,  afterwards 
Henry  VII.,  and  Richard  III.  This  fatal  struggle  fti  supremacy  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  lasted  thirty  yean,  was  signal- 


318  ora  coLLBouTi  cotrssk. 

Ye  towen  of  Julias,  London's  lasting  shame, 
O  ye  stately  prison-palace  fortresses,  which  hate  been  for  ages  a  disgrace 


issd  by  the  twelve  pitched  battles  noted  above,  besides  several  minor  en- 
counters. It  has  been  stated  that  these  wars  almost  annihilated  the  oM 
nobility,  snd  that  they  oost  the  lives  of  two  kings,  one  prince,  ten  dukes, 
two  marquises,  twenty-one  earls,  twentv-seven  lords,  two  viscounts,  one 
lord  prior,  one  judge,  one  hundred  snd  twenty-three  knights,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  esquires,  and  eighty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  private  soldiers. 

Squadrons,  from  Latin  gnairatms,  square,  Italian  iquadra,  a  body 
of  troops  drawn  up  in  a  square. 

(87)  To  this  line  Gray  appended  the  following  note :— "  Henry  the  Sixth, 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  the  Fifth,  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
Ac.,  believed  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
oldest  part  of  that  structure  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  Julius  Omar." 
While  referring  for  full  information  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  work,  "  Her  Majesty's  Tower,"  the  following  citation  will  be 
found  corroborative  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Bard : — "The  Tower  is  the 
▼cry  germ  of  London.  How  many  shadowy  recollections  arise  as  we 
contemplate  the  timeworn  walls,  the  slight  elevation  of  the  ground,  and 
the  modern  reparations!  Here,  at  least,  tradition  informs  us,  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Britons ;  here  hare  been  found  traces  of  the  Bomans ; 
here,  no  doubt,  was  a  Saxon  broch  or  castle $  and  here  yet  exist  the 
fortifications  of  the  early  Normans.  .  .  .  From  the  earthen  mound  with 
its  timber  palisades  of  Trinobantiura,  or  Troynovant,  hare  alike  extended 
the  city  of  Kingsland,  and  the  endless  miles  of  streets  which  now  form 
the  immense  town  of  London,  while  the  Tower  remains  the  oldest  monu- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  The  earliest  historical  description  of  the  Tower, 
that  of  Fits-Stephen,  who  died  in  1191,  lias  something  striking  amidst 
its  brevity.  *  It  (London)  hath  on  the  east  part  a  Tower  Palatine,  very 
large  and  very  strong,  whose  oourt  and  walls  rise  up  from  a  deep  foun- 
dation. The  mortar  is  tempered  with  the  blood  of  beasts.'  There  is  no 
real  connection  between  the  fabulous  blood-tempered  mortar  of  the  old 
monkish  writer  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
Yet  when  we  think  of  that  history,  how  appropriate  does  it  seem  that 
the  very  foundations  of  those  walls  should  be  laid  in  blood !  Fits-Ste- 
phen was  nearer  than  we  are  to  the  period  when  those  foundations  were 
laid,  by  almost  seven  centuries ;  and  yet  he  tells  us  not  who  laid  them. 
Tradition  says  Julius  Cs3sar ;  and  poetry  is  the  step-nurse  of  the  children 
of  tradition: — 

'  Ys  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame.' 

Why  does  the  poet  himself  tell  us,  in  a  note  on  his  well-known  line,  that 
the  oldest  part  of  the  tower  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  Julius  Caesar  ?  He 
had  authority  enough  for  bis  apostrophe  to  the  towers  of  Julius,  even  if  the 
belief  of  the  vulgar  were  not  sufficient  basis.  Stow,  who  endeavours  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  its  traditional  history,  tells  us,  '  It  hath  been  the 
common  opinion,  and  some  have  written  (but  of  none  assured  ground) 
that  Julius  Caesar,  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Britons,  was  the  original 


OtFB  COLLSeiATfl  COUB0X.  Sir? 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 
Berere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head !  90 

to  London  (the  great  metropolis),  gorged  with  a  plenteous  least  of  darkaad 
dreadful  crimes  against  human  life,  hare  respect  to  the  fidelity  of  a  sore* 
reign's  wife,  the  renown  of  bit  father,  and  show  mercy  to  the  sacred  head 

author  as  well  thereof  as  also  of  many  other  towers,  castles,  and  great 
buildings  within  this  realm.'  *  Deeply  interesting  as  the  Tower  appears 
from  whatever  point  of  yiew  we  look  upon  it,  all  other  matters  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance,  besides  its  pre-eminently  distinctive  feature,  the 
state  prison  of  England.  Were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  strip  it  of  every 
other  association,  not  the  less  would  it  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  single  names  and  single 
incidents.  The  tower  could  spare  a  score  of  these  each  important  enough 
to  immortalise  any  locality,  without  sensible  diminution  of  its  wealth. 
Kings,  queens,  statesmen,  patriots,  philosophers,  poets,  martyrs,  form  tbe 
almost  unbroken  line  of  illustrious  captives  for  some  five  or  six  centuries. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  great  event  of  our  history  wherein  this  ter- 
rible edifice  does  not  appear  looming  in  the  distance.  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  find  one  ancient  family  of  distinction  to  which  the  Tower  had 
not  bequeathed  some  fearful  and  ghastly  memories.  But  these  remarks 
refer  only  to  the  known,  the  recorded  history.  If  we  could  learn  the 
unknown !  When  we  reflect  on  the  partial  and  occasional  glimpses  which 
have  been  afforded  into  the  depths  of  those  gloomy  dungeons  which  still 
meet  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  tell  their  fearful  secret  in  their  lowering  aspect, 
when  we  read  the  plainest  matter-of-fact  descriptions  of  such  places  as 
the  little  Hell,  or  the  Bat's  Dungeon,  the  imagination  recoils  with  hor- 
ror at  the  thought  of  what  must  have  met  the  eye,  at  almost  any  period 
of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Tower,  could  the  entire  building  have  been  sud- 
denly unroofed,  and  its  secret  recesses  laid  open  to  the  broad  day!  rfo 
refinement  of  physical  cruelty  ever  devised  by  fiction,  but  has  here  had  its 

erototvpe  in  reality ;  no  mode  of  mental  suffering  that  has  not  here  ex- 
ibitea  itself;  and,  we  may  add,  no  heights  of  human  fortitude  that  have 
not  been  reached  by  the  occupants  of  those  earth-buried  cells." — KnigM* 
"Pictorial  Cyclopedia  qf  London,"  pp.  147, 165. 

(90)  "  The  meek  usurper  "  is  Henry  TI.,  whom  Gray  in  his  "  Installation 
Ode  "  speaks  of  as  a  murdered  taint,  and  whose  "  holy  shade,"  he  states  in 
his  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  "  grateful  science  still 
adores."  This  epithet,  which  is  also  applied  to  him  by  Shakspere,  in 
MBichardIILin£t8r- 

"  Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king, 
Pale  ashes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  I" 

is  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  monarch  who  (though  never  actually  canonized) 
"  would,"  it  has  been  said,  "  have  adorned  a  cloister  though  he  disgraced  a 
crown."  "  Constitutional  writers  are  agreed  that  though  Richard's  heredi- 
tary right  was  preferable  to  that  of  Henry,  the  latter  was,  unquestionably, 
lawful  monarch  of  England,  seeing  that  he  held  the  crown  by  virtue  of 
repeated  parliamentary  enactments,  confirmed  by  the  general  consent  of  the 


114 


AJb***,  basww,  the  torn  #f  too** 
Twitted  with  her  Wasting  foe>  w 


of  the  unassuming 
Uttessbted.    w~. 


Fwintd  wiik  km  Mutming  foe*  wiytea d» 

ming  wearer  of  the  crown,  even  though  hit  right  to  it  might 
We  nsaat  on  either  aide  of  our  web  the  pale  rone  of  the  Laa- 


nation,  and  by  the  oaths  of  allesjiaaos  taken  by  the  numbers  of  the  rrrml 
family."— J.  fc  0mrtij$  "  Cknmdogicol  mmd  Qn—lwioml  Tabim  %QmMr**J9* 
<if  EnalUh  JBstory,"  p.  4 

la  the  preoeding  line  reference  ■  made  to  hit  "father*  Henry  V.,  the 
Tictortt  Agiaoouit,  to  whote  "  fame"8haktpere  devoted  e  noble  phr? ;  tad 
to  hie  «  oonsort,"  Margin*  of  Anjen,  whoee  "  frith"  wae tried  in  to  eaaay 
oonteeta,  and  of  whom,  et  well  at  of  *  the  meek  usurper ,"  Shahspero  hat 
giren  at  sueh  a  continuous  chronicle  in  the  three  parte  of  Henry  YL 

Usurper,  from  Latin  aaeiyo,  one  who  teiset  upon  and  holm  anything 
which  belongs  of  right  to  another,  by  pubKe  acquiescence,  law,  or  custom. 

(92)  "The  wart  of  the  rotet  were  to  catted  because  the  heraMio  badge* 
of  the  rrrml  House*  of  Lanoatter  and  York  were  respectively  a  ted  and  a 
white  rote.  On  the  dethronement  of  Richard  II.,  Bdmond,  Bart  of 
March,  great-grandson  of  Lionel,  Bake  of  OUreuoe,  third  ton  of  Edward 
1IL,  was  entitled  to  the  crown ;  but  hit  pretention*  were  patted  orer  in 
silence,  and  Henry  IV.,  ton  of  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  ton  of  the  tame  mon- 
arch, wat  acknowledged  king.  He,  at  well  at  Henry  Y.,  twayed  the  scep- 
tre without  opposition ;  and  the  Lancastrian  dynasty  wat  to  well  estab- 
lished, that  the  accession  of  Henrr  VI.,  an  infant  of  a  few  months  old,  was 
fully  acquiesced  in  $  and  though  this  prince,  on  reaching  manhood,  proved 
to  be  Tory  feeble  in  character,  it  wat  not  till  hit  rei^n  had  lasted  for  nearly 
thirty  Tears  that  hit  right  was  called  in  question."—/.  C.  Cw#fsV#"  CJsnmo- 
logicaland  Gmualogieml  TabUt  of  Bnglith  History?  p.  6. 

Shakspere  hat  most  felicitously  created  a  toene  interpretatrre  of  the 
origin  of  these  badges.  In  the  Temple  Gardens,  London,  it  it  proposed  that 
those  who  were  loath  to  speak  upon  the  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 
should,  M  in  dumb  significant*,"  proclaim  their  thought*.  Bschard  Phnv 
tagenet  tayt,— 

*  Let  him  that  it  a  true-born  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  bit  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  hare  pleaded  truth, 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  lse ." 

Then  Somerset  instantly  rejoins, — 

"  Let  him  that  is  no  ooward  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rote  from  off  thit  thorn  with  me ;" 

and  after  aa  able  acrimonious  strife  of  tongues,  Warwiok  foretells,— 

"This  brawl  to-day, 
Grown  to  thit  faction  in  the  Temple  garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rom  amd  <A«  «*•**, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night" 


re 

The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  elude. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  the  accursed  loom,  95 

Stamp  we  our  Tengeanoe  deep,  and  ratify  hie  doom. 

IDL1. 

Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 

(The  web  is  wore.    The  work  is  done.)  100 

"  Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unblessed,  nnpitied  here  to  mourn ; 

outruns,  and  the  crimson  one  of  the  Yorkists,  while  we  lepmscnt  the  hir- 
sute wild  hog  rolling  itself  about  in  the  blood  of  children  under  the  briar 
bush  on  winch  these  roses  grew.  At  this  moment,  comrades,  crouching 
round  the  fated  loom,  let  us  impress  on  its  product  our  souls*  harshest 
desires  for  retaliation,  and  bind  ourselves  by  a  mutual  oath  to  ibis  as 
king  Edward's  destiny. 

Behold,  Edward !  (the  weft  is  ready,  and  we  are  working  it  into  a  tissue), 
we  de?ote  the  wife  of  thy  lore  to  an  early  deith.  (The  texture  is  ready, 
our  labour  is  ended.) 

Stop,  O  stop,  nor  so  sadly  forsaken  as  this,  desert  me,  uncomforted  and 
sorrowful  to  lament  in  this  place  my  luckless  fate ;  in  that  far-off  resplsn- 


(98)  "The  bristled  boar"  refers  to  Biohard  III.,  whose  badge  was  a 
silver  boar ;  and  the  ** infant  gore"  alludes  to— 

"  The  tyrannous  and  blood  act,    .    •    • 
The  most  arch-deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of," — 

the  murder  in  the  Tower  of  his  two  nephews,  Edward  V.  and  lUchard,— 

"  The  most  replenished  sweet  works  of  Nature 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed." 

(94)  Wallow,  from  Saxon  mealmum,  German  spate**,  to  roll  the  body 
about.     Jer.  vL  26,  "  Wallow  thyself  in  ashes." 

(96)  Batify,  from  French  rattier,  Latin  ratum  and  Jbeto,  to  confirm  by 
solemn  oath. 

(99)  "Half  of  thy  heart."  Horace  has  "anim»  dimidmm  me®." 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  first  consort  of  Edward  I.,  who,  on  her  husband  having? 
been  stabbed  with  the  poisoned  dagger  of  a  Mahometan  assassin,  had 
sucked,  according  to  a  Spanish  writer's  statement,  the  venom  from  the 
wound.  She  died  at  Hornby,  in  Lincolnshire,  28th  No?ember,  1291, 
and  Edward  ordered  a  cross  to  be  erected  to  her  memory  wherever  her 
corpse  had  rested  thence  on  its  way  to  Westminster  to  burial, — Walt- 
ham,  St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  &o.,  and  lastly  at  Charing  Cross  (la 
ohere  reine),  in  the  centre  of  what  was  then  a  rustic  hamlet  between  Lon- 
don and  Westminster. 


Mi  own  oollboijltb  ooumb. 

In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  side*, 

They  melt,  they  ranieh  from  my  eyes. 

Bat  oh !  what  solemn  scenes,  on  Snowdon's  height  106 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  P 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  mr  soul ! 
No  more  oar  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings !    Britannia's  issue,  hail !  110 

dent  pathway  which  censes  the  heavens  where  the  sun  is  setting  to  flame 
oat  so  brilliantly,  they  fade  away,  and  disappear  from  before  mr  sense  of 
vision.  But,  ah  me !  how  sadly  serious  are  the  rerelations  of *the  future, 
which,  as  they  gently  fall  upon  the  cliffy  peaks  of  Snowdon,  their  bright 
flowing  garments  disclose  to  view !  8oenes  of  brilliancy,  hare  mercy  upon 
my  evebaUs  stretched  to  painfullness.  Ye  revelations  of  the  future,  gather 
not  thus  rapidly  together  upon  my  spirit.  We  shall  not  hereafter  lament 
our  king  Arthur  for  such  a  period  concealed  from  us.  O  ye  true  mon- 
arch*, offspring  of  the  Cymry,  welcome,  welcome ! 

(109)  Arthur,  a  British  chieftain  and  hero,  who  opposed  the  Saxon  in- 
rasion  of  Wales  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
personages  of  the  semi-fabulous  period,  extending  from  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  to  the  institution  of  the  Heptarchy,  whose  fame  is  embodied  in 
popular  traditions  and  early  romances.  The  Arthurian  legends  are  mani- 
fold. One  preralent  among  the  Welsh  was  that  king  Arthur  was  still  elite 
in  Fairy-land,  and  would  return  thence  to  reign  again  over  Britain ;  and 
this  fond  hope  long  serred  to  soothe  the  pains  of  exile  or  the  degradation 
of  bondage.  A  complete  Hit  of  Arthurian  romance  forms  an  appendix  to 
Sharon  Turner's  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons." 

Hennr  VII.  named  his  eldest  son  Arthur,  in  deference  to  the  legends  of 
the  Welsh  concerning  the  hero  of  the  Round  Table. 

(110)  The  Tudors,  that  family  of  Welsh  extraction  which  occupied  the 
throne  of  England  1485 — 1608,  descended  from  Owen  Tudor  (the  Welsh 
for  Theodore),  who  ingratiated  himself  with  Catherine  of  Yalois  (widow  of 
Henry  Y.),  who,  after  a  private  marriage,  bore  two  sons  to  him.  Henry 
YI.  acknowledged  these  sons,  Bdmund  and  Jasper,  as  legitimate,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  former  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  on  the  Tatter  the  earldom 
of  Pembroke.  Richmond  married  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Karl  of  Somerset,  and  they  had  issue  a  son,  Henry,  whom  the  Lan- 
castrians invited  to  oppose  Richard  III.  He  married  Kliaabeth  of  York, 
and  so  united  in  "  fair  conjunction  "  "  the  white  rose  with  the  red." 

Both  Merlin  and  Taliessin  had  prophesied  that  the  race  of— 

"  Uetber'a  son  (Arthur), 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights," 

should  re-achieve  the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  and  this  appeared  to  have  re- 
.  oezved  accomplishment  by  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 


foontnt'  taono*. 


at* 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


A  minne  of  the  St.  George's 
Beform  League  was  held  Sept  9th, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society,  Greet  Russell  Street, 
Birmingham.  The  subject  discussed 
was  "Rational  Education."  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Whateley, 
who  opened  by  remarking  that  the 
question  before  them  was  the  most 
important  that  could  occupy  their 
minds  at  this  moment.  The  work- 
ing classes  had  now  immense  power 
in  their  hands  j  and  that  they  might 
be  able  to  use  it  justly,  wisely,  and 
beneficially  for  themselTes  and  others, 
they  should  be  educated. — Mr.  Bas- 
nett  made  a  telling  speech,  in  which 
he  advocated  a  national  education, 
free,  unsectarian,  and  compulsory. 
—Mr.  A  Taylor,  a  working  man, 
said  the  question  of  primary  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  foremost  that  will 
be  submitted  to  Parliament.  A  man 
has  two  distinct  relationships  to  the 
State, — one  comprehends  his  duties 
as  a  citizen,  and  in  that  relation  he 
ought  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to 
the  State.  The  other  comprehends 
all  his  functions  as  a  producer  and 
enjoyer  of  wealth,  and  in  that  the 
State  should  leave  him  at  perfect 
liberty.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  education  to  fit  a  man  for 
citizenship.  Now  a  man  might  be 
summoned  to  sit  on  a  jury,  and  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  a  difficult 
point  of  law,  while  he  could  not 
properly  understand  the  nature  of 
an  oath,  or  read  any  printed  matter 
that  might  be  set  before  him.  The 
object  of  the  State  should  be  to 
maintain  the  great  principle  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  declared  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 


tution is  the  rule  which  all  must 
obey.  It  was  then  clearly  the  duty, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  State, 
to  take  care  that  that  will  should  be 
intelligent.  It  was  a  lamentable 
thing  that  in  this  country  there  were 
so  many  instances  of  enormous  indi- 
vidual wealth  opposed  to  the  most 
abject  poverty,  the  highest  intel- 
lectual cultivation  side  by  side  with 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  the  dark- 
est superstition.  The  only  cure  for 
those  evils  was  education,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  education  uni- 
versal was  for  the  Government  to 
provide  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
and  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
people  to  acquire  them.  But  here 
they  were  met  by  an  outcry  against 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  He  would  answer  that  our 
whole  existence  was  a  series  of  com- 
pulsions. M  ot  only  the  eternal  law, 
but  human  law,  worked  by  compul- 
sion ;  we  are  fenced  in  by  it  on  all 
sides.  Individual  liberty  must  in  all 
cases  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
good  of  the  community.  Ignorance 
deprived  the  country  of  a  vast  amount 
of  that  intellectual  power  which  lay 
latent  in  its  citizens.  In  the  words 
of  a  ffreat  Englishman— "That  there 
should  one  man  die  ignorant  who 
had  capacity  for  knowledge,  that  I 
call  a  tragedy,  were  it  to  happen 
more  than  twenty  times  in  the 
minute,  as  by  some  computation  it 
does."  Thousands  of  children  are 
now  brought  up  under  such  condi- 
tions, that  to  be  unhealthy,  vicious, 
criminal,  and  unhappy  are  the  only 
results  which  can  follow.  Let  them 
look  at  the  reports  of  the  Birming- 
ham Education  Aid  Society;  they 


ought  to  be  known  to  every  intelli- 
gent men.  After  reeding  the  facta 
there  disclosed,  it  wee  impossible  to 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
compulsory  eduoetion  wm  the  only 
method  which  oould  be  applied  with 
success.  The  religious  bodiea,  so- 
far  from  oppoein|  this,  should  be 
the  feet  to  uphold  K,  for  if  religion 
wee  worth  anything,  H  would  be 
Better  received  by  an  inreBigent 
people  than  by  a  ooarta  and  ignorant 
rabble.  He  would  say  that  any 
system  of  religion  that  had  to  fear 
education  was  altogether  worthless, 
•ad  the  sooner  it  wee  swept  away 
the  better.  Did  God  rest  His  great 
truths  npoa  so  frail  a  basis  that  the 
intellect  of  man  could  disturb  them  f 
Godless  education !  Of  all  rubbish 
ever  uttered  in  the  world  surrlv  that 
was  the  greatest.  True  religion 
would  never  suffer  from  the  spread 
of  education  j  but  there  was  danger 
that  priestly  power  and  parsonic 
pretensions  would  not  remain  un- 
questioned ;  that  much  ecclesiastical 
rubbish  and  spiritual  oobwebbing 
would  be  swept  away,  because  men 
would  oome  to  understand  that  mid- 
dlemen and  loggers  were  not  at  all 
accessary  in  religious  matters.  He 
had  been  much  struck  with  the  fol* 
lowing  passage  from  the  speech  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  opening 
of  the  Prussian  Parliament : — **  My 
Government  devotes  unceasing  care 
to  the  development  of  the  popular 
schools,  and  confidently  expects 
your  approval  of  the  bills  which 
relate  to  the  position  of  those 
schools  and  their  teachers. "  He 
hoped  that  he  might  live  to  see 
some  such  words  form  part  of  the 
Qneen'a  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  British  Parliament  We  bad 
now  noble  free  libraries  and  news- 
rooms, and  opportunities  for  the 
acquirement  ana  extension  of  know- 
ledge such  as  never  existed  before. 
Why,  theu,  should  one-half  of  our 
people  grovel  in  the    darkness  of 


ignorance  P  He  would  appeal  to 
those  present  who  were  parents  to 
resolve  that  their  children  should 
not  be  suffered  to  grow  op  without 
the  means  of  instruct  toD,  or  to  be- 
come in  their  turn  permits  0f  child- 
ren who  Eke  Ha*  would  have  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  of  ienoranoa. 
Let  them  be  determined  to  battle  at 
manfully  for  their  social  end  moral 
as  for  their  political  regeueemtian. 
and  take  no  rest  until  it  wee  accom- 
plished,, so  that  none,  however  des- 
titute, shall  be  forced  to  drudge 
through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
of  intellectual  implements  and  took 
—a  savage  horde  among  the  crvflued 
—a  servile  band  amidst  the  lordly 
fr*e.  This  address  was  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  fre- 
quent expressions  of  approval,  and 
at  its  conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Basnett.— Mr.  Taylor,  in 
responding,  took  occasion  to  recom- 
mend strongly  that  those  present 
who  desired  a  national  system  of 
education  should  support  the  Na- 
tional   Education    League whose 

programme  was  bold  yet  moderate, 
and  see*-  ed  well  calculated  to  *#<** 
the  object  in  view. 


following  is  a  list  of  the  auo- 
cessful  candidates,  with  their  ages, 
oceunatinns,  and  the  number  of 
marks  they  obtained,  who  have  been 
reported  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  as  entitled  to  the  ten 
Whitworth  scholarships  of  £100 
a  year  each :— William  H.  Green- 
wood, aged  28,  engineer,  student  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Man- 
chester, 148  marks;  Thomas  A. 
Hearson,  aged  23,  engineer,  student. 
Boyal  tfaval  School  of  Architecture, 
187  marks;  John  Hopkinson, 
B.Sa,  aged  19,  student  at  Cam-, 
bridge  University,  184  marks  % 
Thomas  9.  Elgood,  aged  34,  me- 


a» 
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Owen'i  Collage,  Manchester,  129 
marsn>?  George  A.  GreeohiH,  aged 
21,  etwdent  a*  Christ's  Hospital 
School  and  Cambridge  Unfrereity, 
116  masts;  John  B.  Brittle,  ao*d 
28,  eeginee^stsjdatit  at  Sir  Waiter 
St.  John's  School,  Battersee,  lift 
marks?  Thomas  W.  Philips,  aged 
2ft,  stndsnt  at  British  School,  MikV 


well,  end  Beyal  OoHafe  ef  Sev 
Dahlia,  100  mark*;  Biahatd  Sen- 
net** aged  *%  engineer,  etwdent  as 
the  Boyel  Sefaeol  of  Karal  A***, 
tectum,  96  market  BebertB.  Buck- 
ley* aged  21,  enrineer*  student  at 
Merchant  TajloiV  Sehooltfmavke; 
Charles  S.  Leeds,  aged  22,  RA. 
(Oxon.),  etedenta*  Qxfced  Unber- 
siry,  ft*  intake. 


^ikrars  $faU&* 


7.  P.  CounBanmowmeee  the  dis- 
covery of  aa  edition  of  Marlowe** 
"Hero  and  Leender,"  containing  an 
additional  smtiad,  and  an  earlier  ha* 
print  than  has  hitherto  keen  known 
of  Chapman's  continuation. 

Charles  Dickene  is  writing  a  me- 
moir on  the  religions  opinions  of  she 
late  Be*  G.  H.  Townsend. 

A  new  literary  ebromoU  and  re* 
riew,  to  he  named  Bm  JUees,  it 
advertised. 

Of  Berwra*»  "Origin  of  Species" 
there  have  appeared  10  Bngfcsh  ed»* 
tione,  6  German,  2  French,  2  Bus- 
Stan,  2  American,  1  Italian,  and  1 
De*<5h--ainounthig  to  about  86,000 


oopies* 
Bdwi 


Idwin  Arnold  has  isaaed  a  new 
weak  en  *  The  Poets  of  Greece." 

The  founders,  augmeatere,  and 
benefaetors  of  the  British  Museum 
are  to  be  celebrated  by  Bdward 
Xd  wards. 

George  Harris,  author  of  "Cm- 
Haatkm  as  a  Science,"  has  nearly 
ready  a  "Theory  of  the  Arts." 

Beadors  who  delight  in  the  curio* 
aities  of  literature  and  ean  read 
rtnenoh  will  be  glad  to  hear  MM. 
Unmet  and  Jannet  are  issuing  a 
Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Produo* 
tione*  and,  as  far  as  possible,  rerele- 
tions  of  the  writers. 

M.  Alaux,  in  hie  "  Pregfessife 


Battenon,**  hae  gtren  sosno  eaesQent 
shetohes  of  men  and  Btaatart  oen* 
neatsJ  with  the  deeoloBtnamt  of 
Catholic  Christianity. 

A  kiograpky  of  Oebden  has  ap- 
peared at  Biemen. 

Adolf  8trodtmann  has  inished  hie 
provisional  biography  of  H.  Heine. 
'General  T.  Perronet  Thoaapon, 
one  of  the  leaden  of  free  thought  na 
poihaos,  author  of  u  The  Corn  Law 
Catechism,"  and  many  other  contri- 
butions to  Political.and  Social  Re- 
form, died  11th  inst. 

James  Watts,  keeper  of  thfrprinted 
books  in  the  British  Mueemm,and 
author  of  several  worka  of  merit  m 
relation  to  the  literature  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  died  9th  ult. 

W.  0.  Haclttt  is  preparing  for  the 
Boxburgh  Library  editions  of  "The 
Poems  of  George  Gaecoigne"  and 
the  works  of  has  own  name-prede- 
cessor, **  Carew." 

A  Uterary  undertaking  of  Teat  ex- 
tant has  been  projected  by  &  society 
of  savam  in  Paris,  haying  for  its  ob- 
ject the  reproduetioiLof  all  the  mas- 
terpieees  of  literature  which  hare 
appeared  in  ancient  and  modern 
tunes  among  the  rarieus  feeding 
nations  of  the  world.  The  titlaof 
the  work  is  the  u  BiWiot heqae  In- 
ternationale Uiriverselle,"  and  it  at 
to  consist  of  some  200  veluinee  am 


no 


fang*  octavo,  to  bt  issued  at  the  rait 
of  two  volumes  eeoh  month,  at  an 
uugreoodcatodly  low  price  to  sub- 
scribers. The  works  reprinted  era 
to  be  in  the  beet  French  translations, 
end  are  to  Appear  on  a  prescribed 
plan,  in  order  to  ehow  how  nrhni- 
ttve  idea*  have  been  developed  into 
organised  forme,  and  how  these  hart 
undergone  traneformatione  and  pro- 
duced reaction!  upon  spheres  beyond 
their  own.  The  French  Govern- 
ment  hae  reoognieed  the  importance 
of  the  work,  and  hae  approved  ite 
publication,  and  men  of  the  highest 
standing  in  science,  literature,  and 
art  have  promised  their  co-operation. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  if  to  hare 
her  interesting  life  and  her  exten- 
sive oorreepondenoe  bronght  before 
thepublio  by  A.  L'Bstarange. 

Wm.  Jerdan,  the  veteran  of  lite- 
rature, bum  preparation  a mentoir, 
to  be  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  "The 
Bcmeme  of  Samuel  Lover." 

Frinoipal  Tulloon's  contributions 
to  the  ComUmpormy  Jeoissg,  Ac, 
are  to  be  reproduced  at  "  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Beligkms  Thought 
in  England  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century." 

"The  Bektsens  of  the  Sciences 
to  one  another,  and  to  Philosophy, 
Sekgion,  and  Morality,"  by  Pro- 
fessor B.  Flint,  if  promised  at  an 
early  date. 

"A  Life  of  George  Puttenham, 
to  whom  the  authorship  of  "The 
Arte  of  English  Poesie*  (1669 P), 
recently  issued  among  fidward 
Arbor's  exoellent  English  Reprints, 
has  been  attributed  without  much 
satisfactory  evidence,  is  employing 
the  attention  of  Mr.  YeowelL 

Mr.  Bd  ward  Tiles  is  about  to  re- 
print "The  Historie  of  Macbeth" 
from  the  first  edition  of  Holing- 
abend's  w  Chronicle,"  with  the 
parallel  paragraphs  from  Shak- 
spere'e  Macbeth,  and  other  notes; 
but  we  think  W.  8.  Dalgkish  has 
sJrsad   .published    Maeb*k   with 


which  is  surely  a  better  idea. 

A  professorship  of  the  History  of 
Poland  has  been  instituted  at  Cracow 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Toulmin  Smith,  writer  on  Boo- 
nomios,  Social  Sossnoe,  4be~  died  1st 
May. 

A  Life  of  Esther  Paul  Serpt, 
historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
from  original  sources  and  MS6L,  is 
promised  by  A.  G.  Campbell 

A  oomplete  cheep  edition  of  *  The 
Works  of  Thomas  Hood,"  the 
humorist,  in  a  handy  form,  with 
the  author's  original  illustrations, 
is  in  progress. 

Charles  Lamb  has  not  lost  his 
hold  on  the  reading  public;  Messrs. 
Bell  and  DaWy  hare  sold  over 
46,000  of  their  complete  edition  of 
"EliaandEliana." 

In  the  "life  of  Keble,"  by  Sir 
John  Coleridge,  regret  is  expressed 
that  the  important  letters  whisk 
had  paseed  between  the  poet  and 
his  friend,  Biohard  Hurrell  Froude, 
had  disappeared,  and,  though  a 
rigid  search  bad  been  instituted, 
could  not  be  found.  The  Jokm  BmU 
ears  that  the  letters  hare  unexpeet- 
edW  been  dtscorered. 

What  bad  been  thought  to  be 
Tunour*s  library  has  not,  after  all, 
been  discovered  in  the  India  House. 
Professor  Ameuney  reports  that  they 
were  part  of  the  library  at  Beeje- 
poor,  and  fell  to  us  on  the  lapse  of 
the  Setters  State.  They  consist  of 
400  Yolnmes,  of  which  twenty-fire 
are  in  Persian  and  the  rest  in 
Arabic,  twenty  being  poetry,  seventy 
history,  and  most  of  the  rest  theo- 
logy. Several  of  them  are  author's 
copies  of  old  Mohammedan  works, 
the  oldest  bearing  date  1188;  and 
one,  the  "Talwih  of  Taftasani," 
dated  1356,  is  believed  to  be  the 
author's  manuscript.  They  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  great  India 
Cffioe  Library,  but  of  far  less  inte- 
rest than  was  believed. 


THE  LATH 
EIGHT  BEV.  BENN  DICKSON  HAMPDEN,  D.D., 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. 

The  Relations  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  of  Christian  Theology. 
■  "  It  is  a  pieoe  of  negligence  to  stop  short  of  convincing  ourselves,  by  the 
aid  of  thought,  of  that  to  which  we  hare  given  credence.  — Anselm, 
"  Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough, 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep." — Shaltspere. 

The  pursuit  of  Truth  is  not  only  one  of  the  chief  duties,  but  also 
one  of  the  highest  interests  of  man.  Only  as  he  attains  to  truth 
does  he  gain  the  power  of  being  happy,  or  of  bestowing  happiness. 
The  whole  progress  of  man  depends  on  his  discovery  of  and  his 
attention  to  the  truth  of  things  and  thoughts.  The  deeper,  the 
more  profound,  and  the  more  intense  man's  faith  is  in  that  which 
is  untrustworthy,  the  more  exposed  is  he  to  pain  and  wretchedness. 
New  beliefs  arise  along  with  every  improvement  man  aspires  to 
accomplish,  and  however  closely  and  lovingly  error  may  be  clasped 
to  the  heart  it  must  be  a  betrayer,  and  the  possibilities  of  being 
undeceived  regarding  the  falsity  of  our  enchantress  surround  us 
always.  Error  must  shrink  from  investigation  and  research,  but 
truth  should  ever  rejoice  in  and  encourage  them.  The  more  tho- 
roughly criticism  is  applied  to  fact  or  statement,  the  more  firmly 
is  the  throne  of  truth  established.  Of  all  forms  of  association  the 
Church  ought  to  be  most  sedulous  in  its  endeavours  to  "  seize  upon 
truth  where'er  'tis  found."  God  is  "  the  God  of  truth  "  Christian 
faith  reveals  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;"  and  the  Book 
on  which  we  rely  commands  us  to  "  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not.9 
In  the  early  ages  the  saints  of  the  Church  were  privileged  to  be 
witnesses  for  truth,  even  unto  death.  But  in  these  latter  days  a 
weight  of  authority  has  been  pressed  upon  believers,  and  in  the 
fetters  of  creeds  it  has  been  attempted  to  imprison  thought.  Creeds 
are  only  expressed  forms  of  credence.  They  come  to  us  with  the 
authority  of  their  framers  as  thinkers ;  their  expositors,  as  of  those 
who  have  thought  and  reasoned  on  them,  with  the  result  of  finding 
them  true ;  and  their  assertors,  as  of  those  who  have  satisfied  their 
souls  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  forms  for  them.  Bat  no  weight  of 
authority,  excellence  of  form,  or  multitude  of  witnesses,  can  excuse 
us  from  the  duty  of  strict  inquiry,  or  lessen  the  vital  interest  we 
have  in  searching  into  "  whether  these  things  are  so."  As  truth 
need  fear  no  test,  why  should  we  fear  to  apply  anv  P  "  Anything, 
on  any  subject,  that  is  really  sound,  cannot  be  inimical  to  a  religion 
founded  on  truth  j"  and  hence,  any  attempt  to  control  investiga- 
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tion,  and  to  restrain  research,  by  mere  force  of  law  or  agitation, 
prosecution,  or  persecution  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  highest 
rights  of  man,  but  also  mnwise  in  regard  to  the  holiest  interests  of 
the  Church  and  the  world. 

The  history  of  modern  times  does  not,  perhaps,  afford  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  evil  results  of  persecution  for  opinion's 
sake,  not  only  to  the  individual,  to  the  Church,  or  to  society,  but  to 
Truth,  than  that  supplied  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Hampden.  A  man 
of  original  thought,  immense  learning,  thorough  integrity  of  under- 
standing, true  Christian  feeling,  sympathy  and  faith,  capable,  in  no 
small  degree,  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  inte- 
rest in  masters  pertaining  to  religion ;  a  clergyman  of  earnest  aspi- 
rations and  sincere  endear  ours,  of  clear  intellect  and  fervent  deyo- 
tionalness ;  and  a  philosophical  thinker  of  mature  mind,  extensive 
scholarship,  tested  culture,  and  notable  familiarity  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  minds  in  their  relations  one  to  another,  and  in 
their  connections  with  the  truths  with  which  they  concerned  them- 
selves, was  put  to  silence  and  withheld  from  farther  publication  by 
the  opposition  raised  against  him  for  the  free  utterance  of  indepen- 
dent thought,  and  the  frank  expression  of  opinions  which  some  of 
his  enemies  chose  to  regard  as  heterodox,  or  tending  to  heterodoxy. 
If  a  doubt  had  been  possible  of  the  need  of  such  works  as  Samuel 
Bailey's  "Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinion  "  in 
1821,  and  of  his  "  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  and  the  Progress 
of  Knowledge  "  in  1829,  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  its  dealings 
with  Bonn  Dickson  Hampden,  would  have  undeceived  the  sceptic ; 
and  that  such  books  as  John  Stuart  Mill's  "On  Liberty'  are 
urgently  required  in  the  present  day  to  redargue  the  propriety  of 
the  total  enfranchisement  of  human  thought  in  the  speculative 
sphere  may  be  felt  from  the  small  sympathy  with,  and  alight  notice 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  which  the  press  and  the  Church  hare  at  any- 
time vouchsafed ;  as  well  as  from  the  somewhat  analogous  stir  now 
agitating  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  the  High  and  Low  parties  in 
the  Church.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  in  the  land  of  Milton, 
whose  "Areopsgitica"  (1644)  has  been  declared  to  be  a  masterpiece 
at  once  of  reasoning,  rhetoric,  and  religion,  Truth  should  be  so  dis- 
trusted to  maintain  and  sustain  herself  against  Thought,  that  specu- 
lation should  be  pinioned,  reflection  fettered,  and  all  the  activities 
of  the  mind  should  be  restrained,  in  deference  to  creeds,  confessions, 
and  articles— themselves  only  in  reality  the  results  of  such  thought- 
ful research  as  was  possible  in  the  days  when  they  were  first 
framed  and  confirmed. 

Bishop  Hampden  had  no  love  for,  no  faith  in,  Controversy.  To 
him  it  appeared  to  be  a  destructive  engine,  not  an  instructive  agent, 
because  he  had  never  seen  or  known  impartial  controversy  engaged 
in  through  the  love  of,  and  with  the  desire  to  attain  to,  the  truth* 
He  was, "  by  natural  disposition,  utterly  averse  to  polemical  dis- 
putation." "  The  temporary  aid  of  argumentative  defence  M  he  did 
not  desire ;  he  believed  that  the  force  of  truth  to  persuade  and  con- 
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vmee  was  sufficient  of  itself.  It  distressed  Kim  "to  see  questions 
of  truth,  of  religious  truth  above  all,  arbitrated,  like  measure*  of 
political  expediency,  by  personal  and  party  influences,  by  appeals 
to  feelings  and  prejudices,  by  the  gathering  of  numbers,  and  the 
loudest  cry ;"  and  so  he  became  a  silent  and  reverent  worshipper  of 
and  seeker  for  truth,  who  might  hare  been  a  teacher  of  her  oheiee 
secrets.  The  virulence  of  religious  debate  in  this  case  overcame  the 
vivacity  of  speculative  expression,  and  closed  the  lips  of  one  ef  the 
intended  instructors  of  the  age.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Hampden— having  in  no  war  gone  beyond  his  lawful 
liberty  as  a  member  of  the  Church — diet  not  oppose  and  vanquish 
the  antagonists,  who  sought  not  only  to  degrade  nim  but  to  enohein 
conscience  and  injure  truth.  "  Unhappily  all  men  have  not  nerves 
strong  enough  to  Dear  the  tumult  of  controversy  concerning  matters 
which  to  their  hearts  ought  to  be  sheltered  in  deep  tranquillity,  and, 
by  the  rending  asunder  of  friendships  and  marvellous  cruelties 
which  bigotry  develops,  their  sensitiveness  is  quite  overpowered." 
The  Bfehop  of  Hereford  seems  to  us  to  have  been  sueh  a  pure,  mild, 
gentle  spirit  as  could  not  endure  to  be  a  willing  disturber  of  the 
Church.  His  very  soul  appears  to  have  been  blighted  within  him 
by  the  terrible  series  of  attacks  to  which  he  was  subjected.  His 
active,  vigorous,  earnest  mind,  which,  in  the  twenty  years  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation,  produced  so  many  works  of  high  erudition, 
acute  thought,  extensive  research,  and  clear  reasoning,  having  for 
their  aim  the  improvement  of  man,  the  spread  of  good  philosophy, 
and  the  promotion  of  genuine  belief  in  Christian  doctrine,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  he  held  highetfftee 
m  the  Church,  has  issued  nothing  which  his  friends  commend  as 
worthy  of  his  prime,  his  promise,  and  his  powers,  while  he  has 
sedulously  withheld — we  speak  of  this  fact  from  knowledge— bis 
previous  writings,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  from  republication,  either 
in  their  earliest  shape  or  in  an  improved  form. 

Because,  as  Milton  affirms,  "books  are  not  absolutely  dead 
things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  active  as  that 
soul  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial, 
the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them,"  this  concession  to  the  outcry  of  opponents,  or  suppression 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  or  self-denial  from  a  conviction  of  the 
certainty  of  the  progress  of  truth  without  his  active  personal  aid, 
is,  as  we  think,  greatly  to  be  regretted : 

"  For  if  our  virtues 

Go  not  forth  of  us;  'tis  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not." 
Though  tids  gentle  and  conciliatory  passiveness  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  tacit  recantation,  yet  it  did  in  reality  withdraw  from  the 
forces  of  thought  the  efforts  of  a  vital  mind,  and  so  lessened  the 
effective  might  of  those  who  aimed  at  stimulating  men  to  a  sense  of 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  private  judgment  in  all  the  concerns  of 
Human  life. 
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"  No  age,"  aayi  MiltoD,  "  can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps 
there  is  no  great  loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover 
the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole  nations 
fsre  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  therefore,  what  persecution 
we  raise*  against  the  living  labours  of  public  men ;  how  we  spill  that 
seasoned  life  of  men,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books,  since  we 
see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a  mar- 
tyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression,  a  kind  of  mas- 
sacre, whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal  and  sift-essence,  the  breath  of  reason 
itself;  it  slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life."  We  hare  to 
regret,  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  not  only  the  with* 
holding  from  effective  operation  among  the  forces  of  thought  of 
good  and  excellent  works ;  we  have  to  regret,  too,  the  putting  to 
silence  of  a  teacher  of  ability,  and  the  impoverization  of  the  world  by 
the  loss  of  the  results  of  his  learning,  reflection,  intellect,  and  worth, 
in  regard  to  the  questions  and  events  of  our  own  day,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  those  higher  truths  which  have  a  bearing  upon  human 
existence  throughout  ages  beyond  the  ken  and  calculation  of  men. 

We  think  this  stifling  of  free  speculation  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious of  the  influences  of  persecution  for  opinion's  sake — equally 
pernicious  to  mankind  in  either  way — "  if  the  opinion  is  right,  they 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  error  for  truth ;  if 
wrong,  they  lose  what  is  almost  as  great  a  benefit,  the  clearer  per- 
ception and  livelier  impression  of  truth  presented  by  its  collision 
with  error,"  as  well  as  in  the  definite  knowledge  obtained,  that  in 
the  direction  already  explored  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found.  We 
proceed  to  illustrate  these  views  by  presenting  to  onr  readers  such 
a  sketch  of  the  life  and  thoughts  of  Kenn  Dickson  Hampden  as  we 
have  been  able  to  gather  the  materials  of,  after  much  reading,  some 
research,  and  a  good  deal  of  inquiry. 

Renn  Dickson  Hampden — though  belonging  to  that  old  English 
family  which  numbers  amongst  its  ancestors  the  resolute  opposer 
of  Charles  I.'s  alleged  right  to  levy  ship-money,  who  died  oy  a 
wound  received  from  the  hands  of  Prince  Rupert  on  Chalgrove 
Field — was  born  in  1792,  at  Barbadoes,  whither  his  progenitors  had 
emigrated  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  where 
his  father,  Renn  Hampden,  held  an  official  position.  In  this,  the 
moat  easterly  of  the  Carribbee  Islands,  he  received  a  good  home- 
education,  and  he  had  likewise  some  scholastic  training  at 
Coddrington  College.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  England  to 
pursue  that  university  course  which  is  regarded  as  an  essential  pre- 
paration for  a  public,  professional,  or  clerical  life.  In  1809  he 
entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  then  under  the  Mastership  of  John 
Eveleigh,  D.D.,  a  man  of  weight,  solidity,  and  reflectiveness,  a  sound 
reasoner,  a  dispassionate  controversialist,  and  a  learned  though  not  an 
ostentatiously  erudite  scholar,  who  had  been  Bampton  Lecturer  in 
the  year  of  R.  D.  Hampden's  birth.  Hampden  had  for  his  college- 
tutor  Edward  Coplestone,  afterwards  Principal  of  Oriel  and  Bishop 
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of  Llandaff— a  man  who  had  the  power  of  moving  minds,  an  acute 
thinker,  and  a  serviceable  stimulator  of  scholarly  research.  At 
Oriel  he  was  surrounded  with  fellow-students  whose  spirits  had 
been  thoroughly  embued  with  the  desire  of  speculative  inquiry, 
personal  fervour  of  thought,  and  eager  originality.  Among  these 
may  be  named  Samuel  Hinds,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
E.  Hawkins,  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1840,  and  Principal  of  Oriel, 
Bichard  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  &c,  men  who  made  the 
Ethics,  tbe  Rhetoric,  and  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  leading  class 
books  in  the  University,  and  who  greatly  aided  in  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  reasoning  inquiry,  not  only  by  their  writings  but 
by  their  example.  In  this  Aristotelian  movement  Hampden  took 
his  full  share,  and  on  him  it  perhaps  made  the  strongest  impres- 
sion, as  it  seems  to  have  affected  the  whole  nature  of  his  subse- 
quent speculations  not  only  in  their  form  but  in  their  matter.  He 
was  not  only  a  distinguished  but  a  successful  student.  At  the 
Examination,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1813,  E.  D.  Hampden  took  a 
double -first  Bachelor's  degree.  Along  with  him,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  same  college  (Oriel)  there  went  up  Thomas  Cooke,  Allan 
Cooper,  Joseph  Cummings,  S.  J.  Gardiner,  T.  A.  Richards,  and 
John  P.  Potter,  author  of  '  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  Philoso- 
phers/ '  Socrates  and  Plato,'  &c,  but  Hampden  alone  stood  in  the 
first  class  both  in  classics  and  in  mathematics.  In  1814  he  gained 
the  Chancellor's  prize  of  £20  for  the  best  Latin  prose  essay— De 
Ejphororum  apud  Lacedaemonios  Magistratu,  (Concerning  the 
Magistracy  of  the  Ephors  among  the  Lacedaemonians).  This  was 
a  subject  of  great  importance  at  the  time,  not  only  from  its  interest 
as  a  question  in  scholarship  demanding  ample  research  and  careful 
inference,  but  also  from  its  side-bearings  upon  the  political  contro- 
versies of  the  period.  To  one  party  the  Ephoralty  of  Laoedaemon, 
like  theTribunate  of  Rome,  appeared  to  be  a  Democratic  Institu- 
tion, while  to  the  other  it  seemed  an  Oligarchical  one.  Hence  the 
question  was  one  in  which  political  animus,  as  much  as  zeal  for  his- 
toric truth,  was  excited.  Nor  did  that  excitement  readily  die  away, 
as  the  reader  may  see  by  referring  to  K.  O.  Muller's  "  Dorians ;"  a 
"  Dissertation  on  the  History  and  Nature  of  the  Spartan  Constitu- 
tion," prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydides, 
1830 ;  Grote's  Greece,  chap.  iv.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  465—566,  and  an  erudite 
paper  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  on  "  The  Spartan  Constitu- 
tion," in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38—71.  R.  D. 
Hampden  in  his  Essay  maintained  that  through  the  JSphori— or 
Overseers— the  Demos  of  Doric  Greece  enjoyed  a  representative 
participation  in  the  higher  magistracies  of  the  State.  The  Essay 
was  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  pages,  royal  octavo,  as 
a  ••  Disputatio  Chancellarii  promiodonata  et  in  Theatro  Shel- 
doniano  recitatadie  Jun.  XXII.  a.  d.  1814."  Having  graduatedM.A., 
he  subsequently  became  Fellow  of  and  Tutor  in  Oriel  College 
along  with  Arnold,  Coplestone,  Davison,  Hawkins,  Hinds,  Keble, 
Baden  Powell,  aid  Whately — to  whom  were  subsequently  added 
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i  at  thai  early  date  B.  D.  Hampden  was  distiae^iahed  i 
\  for  hit  aoqmaimtaaoe  with  the  Philosophy  *€  the  Ano 

*  II  knot*  little  strange,  aad  it  perhaas  deserving  of  mm 
thai  that  the  revival  of  logical  studies  in  Oxford  led  site  to  a 
endeavour  to  set  forth  the  "Evidences  of  Christisaity w  in  e  fresh  form* 
end  one  more  applicable  to  the  time,  and  the  opinions  then  current.  Dr. 
Idwsrd  Hawkins,  Prorost  of  Oriel,  in  1819,  issued  a  sermon  en  "  TJne&> 
thoritetive  Tradition,"  and,  in  1840,  as  Bampton  Lecturer,  discoursed  on 
The  Substance  and  Evidence  of  M  Christian  Truth.**  Bichard  Whetely'e 
earliest  work,  "  Historic  Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  1819, 
had  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  scepticism ;  many  of  bis  •*  Essays  on 
tbe  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  "  Bssays  on  St.  Paul,"  "  Anno- 


♦attorn  on  Palsy's  Evidence,"  &c^  have  the  same  object,  and  his  **  Intro- 
wattoty  Lessons  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  bring  the  sa  jeet 
within  seech  of  the  weakest  capacity.  Samuel  Hinds  not  only  wrote  a 
"  History  of  Christianity  "  of  great  ability  and  erudition,  but  published  a 
freak  end  liberal  compend  of  tbe  evidences  in  his  M  Inspiration  < 
Authority  of  Scripture,*  1881.  Several  of  tbe  published  "Sermons* 
Aiaeid  relate  to  the  evidences  j  the  volume  issued  in  1832  has  an  u  Ei 
on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture ;"  in  another  volume,  188*,  there  ere  two 
appendices  on  Atheism,  and  a  posthumous  volume  consists  almost  entirely 
off  sermons  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  To  Dr.  Newsman  we 
owe  an  able  "Essay  on  Miracks,"  and  an  "Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Dootrine. '  From  Dr.  Hampden  we  have  received  the  "  Bampton 
Lectures"  and  the  "Philosophic  Evidences  of  Christianity." 

Neither  is  it  incurious  to  remark  how  thoroughly  identified  with  singu- 
mrities*-if  we  dare  not  say  freedom  of  thought—Oriel  had  become  in  the 
mmd*  of  the  defenders  of  Orthodoxy  in  statu  quo.  Here  is  a  passage 
vUwssratim,  "  By  some  unhappy  conjuncture,  not  a  few  of  those  rncfr- 
▼iwuel*,  who,  whether  as  dignitaries  of  the  church,  beads  of  colleges,  or 
Masters  of  our  public  sohoohj,  have,  to  say  least  of  the  foeling,  asiessswe** 
aha  pafclie  sense  of  Christiamty  of  Uteyeaw,  has*  issued  from  Oriel  CoUeaw 
The*  one  (Whately)  figures  as  a  denier  of  the  saoredness  of  the  LerdV 
day ;  another  (Arnold)  gives  us  notions  of  the  Saerament  equally  new 
tad  startling;  a  third  (Hampden)  propounds  that  Scripture  gs*es  us 
little  more  than  a  string  of  naked  fact*,  and  that  all  the  doetrimes  which  oar 
blindness  ooncetred  that  the  facts  were  given  merely  toenfbree  and  substan- 
tiate, are  little  better  than^Aeortst,  conclusions  of  man ;  propositions  so  un- 
substantial, that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  justly  to  pronounce  the  denier 
of  every  one  among  them  to  be  in  the  wrong,  if  he  believes  himself  to  be  ia 
Hie  right.  That  even  Oriel  College  may  harbour  within  its  walls  many 
individuals  utterly  incapable  of  those  daring  fooleries,  we  have  no  doubt* 
But  the  public  experience  on  the  subject  has  been  so  unfortunate,  thai 
when  we  see M Fellow  of  Oriel"  annexed  to  the  title  of  a  publication,  we 
instinctively  expect  it  to  bo  some  frothy,  presumptuous,  giddy  performance  3 
same  indigested  residuum  of  its  commonplace  books,  some  nattering  inv 
ce  of  coxcomb  professorship  elated  with  its  station,  sad  in  sheer 
ee  imagining  itself  qualified  to  throw  new  light  on  matters  which 
eeem  its  meagre  iUwnii»ition."~£fae«***od'#  Mtipaxim. 
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World  and  of  the  Scholastic  Ages,  so  that  when  the  celebrated  Bncy- 
dopcedia  Metropolitans  suggested  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was 
commenced,  he  was  requested  by  the  Her.  Edward  Smediey,  under 
whose  editorial  superintendence  the  work  was  placed,  to  giro  his 
aid  to  make  it  a  fall  and  complete  view  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
up  to  the  period  of  its  issue,  1815—1845.  The  department  which 
was  by  common  consent  allotted  to  him,  as  the  man  best  fitted  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  was  that  period  of  speculation  which  falls 
within  the  Middle  Ages  to  which  the  general  name  of  Scholasticism 
has  been  given.  Besides  several  minor  contributions  to  the  His- 
torical and  Literarv  divisions  of  that  "Universal  Dictionary  of 
Science,  History,  Pnttosophy,  and  Art,"  he  specially  prepared  "A 
Dissertation  on  Scholastic  Philosophy,"  and  an  account  of  "The 
Life  and  Speculations  of  Thomas  Aquinas"— both  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Historical  Division  of  the  work. 
Again,  when,  in  1880,  the  Encyclopedia  BrUanmoa  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh,  and,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  was  reissued  in  an  im- 
proved form,  1880—42,  R.  D.  Hampden  was  requested  to  colla- 
borate in  the  work.  This  he  did,  and  furnished  to  that  rich 
repertory  of  learning,  an  article  on  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelian 
Philosophy  to  vol.  in.,  another  on  Plato  and  Platonism  to  vol. 
Tviii.,  ana  a  third  on  Socrates  to  vol.  xx.  These  contributions 
to  the  seventh  edition,  have  been  republished  in  the  eighth,  and 
they  have  since  been  reissued  in  a  separate  volume,  bearing  the 
title  of  "The  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,"— Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  in  1868. 

Of  the  ability  displayed  in  these  productions  the  highest  opinions 
were,  in  general,  entertained  and  expressed.  They  were  said  to  have 
"  enriched  "  the  works  in  which  they  appeared,  to  show  that  "their 
author  was  possessed  of  splendid  endowments,"  "undoubted  ability, 
and  the  highest  attainments,"  and  to  be  "of  great  importance  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view."  More  specifically  we  may  quote  the 
published  opinion  of  the  learned  and  trustworthy  Hallam :  that 
"Dr.  Hampden  in  his  'Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas,'  and  view  of 
'The  Scholastic  Philosophy '  "—published  in  The  Encyclopcedia 
Hetrvpolitana — "  has  the  merit  of  being  the  only  Englisman,  past 
or  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  since  the  revival  of  Letters,  who  has 
penetrated  far  into  the  wilderness  of  Scholasticism."* 

Sir  Williamf  Hamilton,  who  had  passed  his  notable  Aristotelian 
examination  in  1810,  while  Hampden  was  yet  a  fresh-man,  while 

S'oclaiming  the  ability  of  the  "  Aristotelian  Exposition "  in  The 
myciopadia  Britannica,  conceives  that  its  author  is  in  error 
regarding  the  Induction  of  which  Aristotle  speaka,  and  devotes 
several  pages  to  the  confutation  of  "Hampden's  perversion  of  Aris- 
totle's doctrine,"  and  in  controversion  of  bis  exposition  of'  the  logic 
of  the  Stagyrite.  That  Sir  W.  Hamilton  should  have  so  la- 
boriously employed  himself  in  undoing  the  impression  likely  to  be 
•  u  Literature  of  Burope  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  voL  i.  p.  14, 
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made  on  the  readers  of  Hampden's  article,  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  reputation  its  writer  had 
acquired  as  an  Aristotelian,  although,  as  he  then  supposed,  of  the 
Whatelyan  school.  Despite  of  the  weight  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  authority,  we  are  inclined  to  maintain  that  the  true 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Aristotelian  Induction  might  justly  be 
made  a  matter  of  controversy  as  between  the  interpretation  of 
Hamilton  and  Hampden,  itis  will  be  admitted  most  readily  by 
those  who  know  most  of  the  Inductive  Logic  of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
and  Mill ;  but  those  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  upon  this 
topic,  may  advantageously  study  "The  Logic  of  Science:  a 
Translation  of  the  Posterior  Analytics  of  Aristotle,"  with  notes  and 
an  introduction,  by  Edward  Poste,  M.A. 

We  happen  to  possess  a  rare  copy  of  "  The  Life  of  Thomas 
Aquinas :  a  Dissertation  on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Asps,  by  the  Eev.  Benn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.D.,  Begins 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  reprinted  from  The 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana"  (we  quote  the  title  entire.)  This 
work  was  printed  in  1847,  when  the  agitation  concerning  its  au- 
thor's elevation  to  the  see  of  Hereford  was  going  on,  but  was 
restrained  from  publication  by  Bishop  Hampden,  because  he  did 
not  wish  any  publication  of  his  to  appear,  which  was  likely  to  jeo- 
pardise the  peace  of  the  Church,  or  to  inflame  the  enmity  of  party. 
From  this  copy  of  an  interesting  tract,  of  156  pages,  which  came 
into  our  hands  under  peculiar  circumstances  we  select  the  follow- 
ing extracts  to  place  before  our  readers.  We  must,  however,  pre- 
mise, that  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  quotations,  that,  in  the 
author's  opinion, "  the  whole  of  scholastic  disputation,  relative  to 
the  doctrines  of  Theology  is  grounded  on  two  things,  Faith  and 
Beason."  "  Where  does  the  one  end,  and  the  other  begin  P — this  is 
the  question  on  which  all  the  contentions  of  the  Schoolmen  rested. 
The  distinctive  principles  of  Beason  had  necessarily  to  be  recog- 
nised and  illustrated,  and  this  gave  rise  to  all  the  metaphysical 
discussion  with  which  we  meet  in  their  voluminous  writings.  This 
application  of  the  science  of  mind  to  theology,  became  a  necessary 
thing,  because  without  the  union  of  the  two  there  could  have  been 
no  system  of  doctrinal  faith  whatever,  considered,  that  is,  as  a 
regular  elaborated  dogmatical  system."  Philosophy  was  necessary 
to  methodize  and  classify  religious  truths  into  creeds  and  articles: 
in  our  first  extract  we  have  Thomas  Aquinas,  born  1224,  died  1274, 
shown  as  pre-eminent  among  the  schoolmen. 

^ "  The  life  of  Aquinas  may  be  particularly  selected  as  a  type  of  scholastic 
biography.  His  name  is  familiar  to  every  one,  as  the  representative  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  That  very  familiarity  is  an  evidence  of  the  con- 
spicuous place  which  he  holds  among  the  theological  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Age.  But  we  have  been  taught  at  the  same  time  to  associate  his 
name  with  all  that  is  dark  in  religion  or  in  philosophy,  and  we  are  apt, 
therefore,  to  think  of  him  with  some  degree  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  as 
nnworthy  of  the  serious  inquiry  of  enlightened  times.     In  truth,  however, 
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Aquinas,  when  impartially  examined,  will  be  found  not  to  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  the  philosophers  of  the  brightest  period  of  literature.  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  philosopher  from  the  intrinsic  powers  of  mind  dis- 
played, independently  of  the  results  attained  by  him,  whioh  chiefly  depend 
on  the  conoourse  of  favourable  circumstances,  then  may  Aquinas  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  philosophy.  If  penetration  of  thought,  comprehensive- 
ness of  views,  exactness  the  most  minute,  an  ardour  of  inquiry  the  most 
keen,  a  patience  of  pursuit  the  most  unwearied,  are  among  the  merits  of 
the  philosopher,  then  may  Aquinas  dispute  the  first  place  among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  supremacy  in  speculative  scienoe." 

Here  are  some  wise  sentences  on  the  social  importance  of  the 
Church  :— 

"  The  Church  in  fact,  as  it  then  was  constituted,  was  the  great  centre  of 
power.  Men  who  looked  on  what  passed  around  them  with  any  shrewd- 
ness of  discernment,  could  not  but  observe  that,  while  kings  and  armies 
were  the  ostensible  agents  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  was  the  power  of 
the  Church  which  actuated  the  whole  machine,  and  guided,  if  it  did  not 
always  originate,  the  complex  movements  of  the  social  mass.  If  there  was 
an  ambition  then  in  the  breast  of  any  one,  here  was  the  theatre  on 
which  it  might  act  j  if  there  was  the  love  of  literature,  here  it  might  find 
opportunities  for  its  gratification ;  if  there  was  oonoern  for  the  public  good, 
the  high-born  wish  to  be  among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  here 
were  the  means  provided  by  whioh  either  good  or  evil  might  be  achieved 
on  the  greatest  scale.  Nor  was  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  fellow- 
ship subsisting  between  members  of  the  Church  as  such,  and  more  parti-  « 
cularly  of  that  intimate  connection  between  individuals  of  the  same 
religious  fraternity,  an  inconsiderable  attraction  to  men  of  sensibility  and 
refinement  in  those  days,  when  society  scarcely  existed  in  the  world  at 
large.  In  these  associations,  the  artificial  distinctions  which  separated 
man  from  man,  disappeared.  Men  met  together  on  one  principle,  inde- 
pendent of  the  passions  or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

Here  follows  a  sketch  of  Albert  of  Cologne :  — 

"  The  school  of  Albert,  indeed,  like  that  of  Plato,  at  Athens  (if  we  may 
venture  to  compare  the  degenerate  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Age  with  the 
high  thoughts  and  animated  eloquence  of  the  classic  age  of  science),  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  great  seminary  from  which  the  chief  philosophers  of 
the  subsequent  years  were  propagated.  Plato  combined  the  traditions  of 
ancient  wisdom,  extant  at  his  time,  and  moulded  them  into  a  whole  force 
by  his  genius ;  and  it  is  to  that  spirit  which  he  breathed  over  the  whole, 
and  which  his  disciples  imbibed,  that  we  may  trace  both  the  acute  vigour 
of  the  Aristotelic  logic,  and  the  masculine  dignity  of  the  Stoic  ethics.  So 
to  Albert  of  Cologne  the  epithet  of  "the  great"  appears  to  be  not  un- 
worthily attached,  if  we  look  to  the  effects  of  his  influence  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Age.  Before  him  there  hardly  existed  any 
philosophy  that  might  properly  be  called  scholastic.  There  had  been  many 
who  had  taught  the  like  principles,  and  had  reasoned  in  the  same  manner, 
particularly  we  may  notice  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  the 
century  preceding,  oomposed  several  treatises,  whioh  display  an  astonishing 
power  of  metaphysical  reasoning.    So  again,  Abelard,  though  far  inferior 
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te  Ansctsa,  might  be  mentioned  at  ul  eminent  instance  at  the  esane  period, 
of  the  a—  kind  of  mctapaysiea i  seutanoaa.  And  perhaps,  but  for  him— 
In*  for  thai  popularity  which  Abekrd  attained,  and  for  the  disciples  of  hie 
aohool,  who  afterwards  filled  influential  statiena  intheOhurch,— th*  school 
of  Albert  would  not  hare  baeai  frequented,  or  hie  method  of  philo 
hare  bean  ee  generally  adopted.  Still  Albert  mortha^  the  praise  c 
systems  tiaed  the  scholastic  diaeussiem ;  of  ha*  Mag  perfectly  aeoomp 
what  Amaalea  had  only  partaallr  eaeoeted ;  the  drawing  to  one  pom*  the 
mens  of  reaeoninge  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  deepened  portions,  and 
combining  the  rarioui  principles  employed  in  these  reasonings  into  one 
peculiar  philosophy,  to  which  we  give  the  peculiar  name  of  soholaatioism." 

We  next  quote  Br.  Hampden's  account  of  the  works  sad  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Thomas  Aquinas  :— 

"  The  printed  edition  of  has  work*  extend  to  eighteen  volumes  in  faiio. 
Of  these,  the  first  fire  conairt  of  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  the  remaiaing 
volume*  being  occupied  by  hie  "  Sum  of  Theology,"  Iris  principal  work, 
which  filk  three  of  the  voromee,  his  commentary  on  the  u  Book  of  the 
Sentences*"  ooamaaentaries  on  various  Books  of  Scripture,  Oermoua»  and 
eaoae  eaaaller  Theological  tract*.  Nor  are  theee  the  whole  of  hie  writings. 
If  we  may  betiere  his  panegyrists,  his  faculty  of  composition  was  so  great 
that  he  constantly  employed  four  pereane  to  write  by  his  dictation,  which 
waa  even  toe  rapid  for  their  united  labours. 

"There  was  in  hhn  the  gentleness,  the  modesty,  the  piety  of  the  Chris- 
tian character;  but  theee  graceful  outlines  were  dashed  with  the  hard 
tonohes  of  monastic  auoterity.  He  stands  forth  to  our  view  like  the  sculp- 
tured image  of  the  form  of  Christianity,  executed  after  the  true  model,  but 
by  aosne  rude  hand,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  taste,  and  unable  to  sub- 
due the  stubborn  marble  to  a  oonformity  with  the  liring  original.  His 
mental  endowments  and  character  are  not  inaptly  represented  by  the-  de- 
scription given  of  his  person.  His  body,  it  is  said,  was  *  almost  rait,  tall 
and  massy  in  the  bones,  to  which  the  spare  flesh  scarcely  gave  a  complete 
coreriog/  For  so  was  there  something  gigantic  in  hie  mind  and  ms 
schemes  of  life,  whilst  there  was  a  nakedness  and  dreariness  in  his  studies 
and  contemplative  pursuits — a  want  of  substance  and  vitality, — truly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  scholastic  theologian  and  philosopher.  Nor  is  the  remain- 
der of  the  portrait  out  of  keeping  with  the  above.  *  The  expression  of  km 
eyes,'  continues  his  biographer,  <waa  moat  modest;  has  meeobiang;  me 
complexion  inclined  to  sallowness ;  his  forehead  more  depressed  than  she 
profoundness  of  his  intellect  might  seem  to  require;  hie  head  large  end 
round,  and  partly  bald ;  his  person  erect." 

From  the  Dissertation  on  Scholastic  Philosophy  wo  obtain  this 
paragraph,  on  the  effects  of  studies  confined  to  books  :— 

"The  Boman  literature,  indeed,  waa  essentially  deriratiTe.  The  spirit 
of  the  RepttWio  in  the  busy  period,  when  it  was  occupied  in  the  acatneition 
of  its  Empire,  was  averse  to  the  soft  influence  of  letters ;  and  a  great  people 
found  itself  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  in  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
with  no  domestic  philosophy,  and  scarcely  any  domestic  literature  In 
this  state  of  the  oaae,  when  the  leisure  of  the  people  demanded  the  gralef- 
oation  of  literature,  recourse  waa  neooaiarily  had  te  the  stores  of  a  forewu 
tongue :  and  the  learned  Greek  was  sought  by  the  studioaa  Roman*  an  t&e 
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interpreter  of  the  language  and  philosophy  of  Greece*  Thus  the  learning 
fron  books  was  the  expedient  to  which  the  literary  Roman  was  necessarily 
driven.  And  this  led  further  to  the  rise  and  employment  of  oommctitetars  $ 
to  the  study,  in  short,  of  the  instrument  of  knowledge  in  combination  with 
the  subject  explored,  and  at  length  to  the  use  of  the  mere  books  «c  an  end 
of  study  in  themselves. 

"  Where  a  people  passes  through  the  regular  transitions  from  an  infancy 
to  a  maturity  of  intellectual  cukivsiion,  poetry  and  the  finearts  at  first  so- 
cage their  attention ;  the  taste  is  formed,  before  the  powers  of  judgment 
and  reasoning  aw  wrought  to  their  severe  perfection.  This  appears  from 
the  case  of  Greece,  where  we  have  the  instance  of  a  people  forming  for 
themselves,  by  f uecessive  original  efforts,  their  own  intellectual  character. 
Their  genius  threw  itself  forth  in  its  native  poetry ;  and  their  temples,  their 
statues,  and  their  pictures,  proclaimed  its  graceful  vigour,  before  the  bowers 
of  Acadrmns  or  the  Lyceum  resounded  with  the  hum  of  their  philosophy. 
This,  then,  is  the  natural  progress  of  things ;  the  natural  coarse  of  the -edu- 
cation of  a  people.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  world,  as  we  here  desig- 
nate that  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  was  united  into  a  social  mass 
by  Roman  civilization,  the  intelleetual  character  first  developed  itself  in 
philosophy ;  the  first  great  movement  was  to  that  which  is  the  last  pro- 
perly in  the  order  of  nature.  But  the  fact  explains  itself  when  we  look  in- 
to it  more  closely.  The  schools  of  the  Middle  Age  received  in  a  mass  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  antiquity.  They  invented  nothing  for  themselves  j 
the  riches  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  philosophy,  were  poured  out  on  them 
in  lavish  profusion.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  oapaoity  for  appreci- 
ating the  relative  value  of  the  several  acquisitions  of  knowledge.  At  this 
crisis,  however,  polemical  disputation  called  upon  the  head*  of  the  Christian 
Church,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  theories  of  that  philosophy,  from 
which  the  infidel  or  the  heretic  drew  his  attacks  on  Christianity.  The 
necessity  was  felt  of  opposing  philosophy  with  philosophy.  Hence  from 
the  earliest  ages*  Christianity  is  spoken  of  by  the  fathers  as  a  philosophy  $ 
and  is  strenuously  maintained  to  be  the  only  true  philosophy  of  life  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  heathen  sages.  Whilst  the  poetry  thereof  and 
history,  and  eloquence  of  the  classic  authors  were  held  in  contempt,  as 
comparatively  unworthy  of  attention  from  the  Christian,  the  pages  of.  the 
philosopher  were  eagerly  explored,  in  order  to  an  acquaintance  with  those 
principles  which  were  brought  into  competition  with  Christianity.  And 
thus,  unhappily,  the  Christum  schools  reversed  the  natural  order  of  the 
education  of  the  human  mind,  rushing  all  at  ones  to  an  end,  legitimately 
attainable  only  by  the  fruit  of  matured  liabks  of  thought*  and  the  disci* 
pline  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Their  philosophy  consequently  was 
an  insincere,  unreal  system,  a  collection  of  principles,  the  data  not  .of  in- 
vestigation and  experience,  but  of  a  prescriptive  authority ;  the  result*  4>f 
the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  others  taken  in  their  concrete  form,  without 
analysis,  and  applied  as  oracular  texts  for  the  deduction  of  truths," 

The  following  estimate  of  the  respective  influences  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  on  the  scholastic  philosophy,  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive:— 

"Fhuonasm  waa  the  established  philosophy  of  the  Church  in  the  Primi- 
tive Ages  of  Christianity.  The  first  converts  to  the  gospel  from  the  class 
of  philosopher*  appear  to  have  been  of  that  sect  j  and  these  brought  with 
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them  into  their  new  professions,  a  predilection  for  the  theories  which  they 
had  only  formally  renounced  in  embracing  the  gospel.  .  .  .  Still  that 
philosophy  did  not  suffice  for  the  whole  state  of  the  case.  It  presented, 
indeed,  the  means  of  speculating  on  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  ex* 
plaining  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  speculative  men ;  but  it  was  deficient 
as  a  method  of  investigation  and  argument.  It  was  only  a  yast  collection 
of  theories.  Such,  howerer,  was  not  the  ease  with  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle. This  was  essentially  a  science  of  methods.  Aristotle  had  analysed 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  examining  into  the  nature  of  language, 
as  the  instrument  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  delivering  with  accu- 
racy and  fulness  the  means  of  producing  persuasion  and  conviction.  This 
was  observed  to  be  eminently  the  characteristic  of  a  large  portion  of  Aris- 
totle's works,  that  collection  of  logical  treatises  to  which  moderns  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Organon  ;  whilst  throughout  his  works  a  methodical 
character  marks  them  in  contrast  with  the  rhetorical  diffuseness  and  irre- 
gularity of  Plato.  Thus  was  the  Christian  student  invited  to  the  study  of 
the  logic  of  Aristotle  j  and  thus,  too,  has  the  name  of  Aristotle  been  iden- 
tified with  that  of  logical  philosopher.    .     .    . 

"  Thus  were  the  two  systems,  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelio  imper- 
ceptibly blended  together.  The  Aristotelio,  repulsive  in  its  dryness  of 
methodical  discussion,  and  disappointing  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
heart,  obtained  a  support  in  the  enthusiasm  of  Platonism ;  whilst  Pis- 
ton ism,  too  imaginative  in  its  own  unmixed  nature,  too  evanescent  in  its 
abstractions  for  the  herd  of  philosophers,  descended  to  conversation  with 
men  of  humble  genius,  and  combated  the  religious  disputant  with  reason- 
ings drawn  from  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  •  .  . 
In  examining  into  any  philosophy,  there  are  two  leading  points  to  which 
we  naturally  advert ;  1,  the  substance  itself  of  the  philosophy  j  or  the 
principles  in  the  different  departments  of  human  knowledge,  of  which 
it  actually  consists ;  2,  the  method  on  which  it  proceeds ;  what  data  it 
assumes,  and  in  what  order  it  applies  these  for  the  construction  of  its 
system.  Now  in  the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen  these  two  points  of 
view  meet  in  one.  we  have  shown  how  the  method  of  Aristotle  was 
gradually  superinduced  on  the  established  Platonism  of  the  Church. 
.  .  .  But  Platonism  was  the  strong  undercurrent.  The  Aristotelic 
philosophy  was  the  tide  that  flowed  on  the  surface,  propelled  by  every 
wind  and  storm  that  vexed  the  Church.  The  Aristotelic  philosophy, 
accordingly,  being  cultivated  only  as  a  science  of  defence,  and  consequently 
established  as  a  logical  philosophy,  what  was  in  its  proper  nature  simply  a 
method  of  discussion,  became  in  the  result  an  organ  of  investigation,  and  a 
science  also  of  the  first  principles  of  every  other  science.  This  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  Aristotle  himself ;  for  the  great  service 
rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  was,  that  be  separated 
logic  from  the  metaphysics  with  which  it  had  been  confounded  in  all 
former  systems." 

The  further  effect!  of  this  double  influence  are  thus  traced  and 
explained  :— 

"The  scholastic  philosophy  is  the  only  system  in  which  idealism  and 
realism  have  completely  coincided.  Plato  gave  the  name  indeed  of  dialectic 
to  the  supreme  science ;  for  the  train  of  thought  by  which  he  arrived  at 
his  theory  of  ideas,  naturally  suggested  that  name  as  the  designation  of  the 
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science  of  ideas.  Bat  still  the  ideal  or  metaphysical  character  predomi- 
nate! over  his  whole  philosophy.  ...  In  Aristotle  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  realism,  especially  in  his  physical  philosophy,  which  is  for  the 
most  part,  an  assumed  science  of  nature,  deduced  from  the  abstractions  of 
language.  At  the  same  time  his  general  views  are  entirely  adverse  to 
idealism,  and  no  philosopher  of  antiquity  has  displayed  so  fully  through- 
out his  writings  the  scientific  value  of  experience  and  observation.  But  in 
the  schoolmen,  idealism  and  realism  go  hand  in  hand.  In  them  there  is 
no  proper  direct  appeal  to  experience  and  observation.  The  visible  world 
is  to  them  only  a  shadow  and  type  of  the  metaphysical ;  a  writing  as  it 
were  in  cipher,  to  be  read  by  the  key  of  those  recondite  truths  which  exist 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  intellect.  But  their  very  business  is  argu- 
mentation. And  thus  conclusions,  indicating  nothing  more1  than  connec- 
tions of  thought  in  the  mind,  are  continually  realized  in  their  mode  of 
speculation ;  applied,  that  is,  as  if  they  were  indications  of  real  connec- 
tions in  nature.  .  .  .  We  find,  indeed,  the  different  schoolmen,  espe- 
cially after  the  thirteenth  century,  distinguished  from  each  other  as 
nominalists  or  realists.  .  .  .  These  two  classes  included  under  them 
a  great  variety  of  shades  of  opinion,  of  which  we  may  state  the  two 
extremes  to  be— on  the  one  hand,  the  opinion  that  regarded  abstract  terms 
as  mere  sounds ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  supposed  a  physical  being 
corresponding  to  every  abstract  term.  Still  nominalism,  a*  it  existed  in 
the  scholastic  ages,  was  rather  a  modification  of  realism,  or  the  exception 
from  the  general  system.  .  .  .  The  scholastic  nominalists  were  practi- 
cally realists,  so  far  as  they  pursued  the  same  mode  of  establishing  truths 
by  syllogistic  processes,  as  those  who  were  realists  in  theory.  ...  In 
the  scholastic  system,  the  object  was,  not  to  rise  from  individuals  to  gene- 
ral principles,  but  to  descend  from  the  highest  abstractions  to  individual 
beings.  The  only  certain  real  existences  given  in  the  system  were  the 
natures  of  matter  and  form. 

"  The  problem  then  was  to  find  the  principle  of  individuation ;  to  show- 
how  these  infinite  natures  were  circumscribed  and  limited  in  the  various 
individual  objects  which  the  sensible  universe  presents.  .  .  .  As  the 
ideas  of  the  purely  intellectual  region  were  assumed  to  be  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  all  truth — the  principles  from  which  the  constitution  and  order 
of  the  sensible  universe  were  derived — they  were  evidently  to  be  explored 
in  those  types  and  representations  of  them  which  the  universe  presents  to 
our  observation.  The  world  of  sense  and  observation,  according  to  their 
view,  lay  between  the  divine  mind  and  the  human.  The  mind  by  the  study 
of  the  forms  impressed  in  that  world,  under  the  guidance  of  the  natural 
sciences,  penetrates  the  interposing  mass ;  and  thus,  at  length,  rising  by 
the  steps  of  sublime  contemplation,  is  brought  more  immediately  into  the 
Divine  presence,  and  enabled  more  and  more  to  see  God  as  He  is.  .  .  • 
The  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  the  master  principle  of  the  whole  inquiry. 
Instead  of  looking  at  phenomena,  and  examining  things  in  themselves,  the 
schoolman,  following  Aristotle,  is  employed  in  considering  the  tendencies 
or  designs  of  nature,  and  constructing- a  hypothetical  system  on  assumptions 
of  what  is  best  and  most  perfect  in  nature.  The  whole  drift  of  his  inquiry 
is  the  idea  or  abstract  form  which  nature  is  supposed  to  be  endeavouring 
to  realize.  Thus,  there/ore,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lofty  science,  his  own 
mind,  as  the  mirror  of  the  divine, — the  philosophical  synopsis  of  all  that 
exists  without  it  in  the  universe, — becomes  the  only  field  of  study  j  whilst 


ha  liegleete  that  actual  form  which  things  present  to  external  observation 
m  accidental,  mm!  unreal,  and  unscientific.  .  .  .  The  schoolmen  most 
undoubtedly  be  reckoned  among  the  precursors  of  the  reformation  both  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  By  the  temerity  of  their  speeoktioos  they 
nmred  the  minds  of  men  to  think  boldly :  and  they  raised  doctbts  and 
difieoltaas  which  sustained  the  inquisiti?e  spirit  until  at  least  a  better  day 
should  dawn  upon  its  efforts.  .  .  .  The  spirit  which  they  had  nurtured 
survived  -beyond  them,  to  ight  against  the  system  within  which  it  had 
grown  up ;  as  the  system  itself  had  fought  against  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  ohuroh,  within  whose  bosom  it  had  been  cherished.  .  .  .  The 
tame  writers  lire  as  authorities  in  theological  speculation  to  the  Bomam 
Ohuroh  who,  as  the  advocates  of  reason  against  the  ohuroh  system,  have 
raised  up  its  most  formidable  antagonists,  both  in  religion  and  philosophy." 

While  acting  as  Tutor  in  Oriel,  Hampden  published  in  1827.  his 
"  Philoeopkioal  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  a  work  which  ham  been 
spoken  of  ae  *'  an  appropriate  and  worthy  companion  to  Butler's  Ana- 
logy." In  1880  and  1831  he  was  Examiner  in  Classics,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  heads  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford, 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1833.  These  consist  of  a  series  of  eight 
Divinity  Lecture  8ermons,  preached  before  the  University  in  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  on  some  point  of  Christian  theology,  "  and  when 
the  preacher  is  a  man  " — as  he  generally  is — "  of  any  ability  or 
expectations,  the  sermons,  from  their  elaborate  character,  and 
from  being  delivered  daring  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
always  attract  considerable  attention.  In  this  case  they 
were  very  noteworthy.  The  author,  although  he  had  taken 
"  holy  orders  "  early,  had  not  solicited  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, but  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  teaching  and  to  she 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  His  reputation  for  ability  was  great, 
and  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  opinion,  and  political  creed  was  very 
narked.  He  was  known  to  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  move- 
ments of  mind  taking  place  in  Oxford  under  Keble,  Fronde,  Ward, 
Newman,  Ac. ;  and  to  have  kept  a  strict  watch  over  the  tendencies 
to  which  their  opinions  gave  an  impetus.  With  a  clear  eye  he  had 
marked  the  inception  of  Patrism,  and  its  development  into  Tractism, 
and  he  had  fixed  in  his  own  mind  the  prime  point  at  which  the  fallacy 
of  the  Newmanites  had  its  origin.  He  had  in  his  "  Evidences  "  striven 
to  show  how  reason  and  faith  may  be  reconciled  without  the  pros- 
tration of  reason  to  faith,  and  without  the  elevation  of  reason  to  a 
tyranny  over  faith,  but  in  a  co-ordinate  activity  and  hearty  harmony 
of  effort,  a  mental  examination  of  fundamental  facts  and  principlea, 
and  a  proper  conscientiousness  in  the  conducting  of  critical  inquiry 
into  the  credibility  of  credentials  as  well  as  creed,  whether  the 
claimant  of  our  trust  was  faith  or  reason.  He  had  now  to  exhibit 
and  expound,  as  well  as  examine,  and  expose  the  distinction  between 
the  divine  facts  and  the  human  form  of  creeds,  and  so  to  dissociate 
in  men's  minds  the  human  and  the  divine  elements  of  religious  con- 
viction that  Bitualism  might  be  seen  to  be  clearly  different  from, 
however  much  it  might  be  incorporated  with  Spiritualism.  Patristic 
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tieoiegy  seemed  to  him  to  infringe  upon  and  to  subvert  individual 
faith  and  personal  responsibility  m  regard  to  the  proper  search  for 
troth ;  and  he  wished  to  scale  off  from  the  creeds  of  Christendom 
the  incrustations  of  scholasticism,  and  to  set  apart  in  its  crystaline, 
or  rather,  Christlike  purity  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
These  sermons  went  down  to  the  very  basis  of  the  controversy  of 
the  times.  They  show  scholasticism  as  "  a  human  section  of  the 
complex  history  of  Christianity,"  and  while  they  presuppose  "  a 
divine  origin  to  the  Christian  revelation,  and  a  superintending  pro- 
vidence over  its  whole  course,"  they  endeavour  "to  take  some 
account  of  that  resistance  which  the  human  agent  has  apposed  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  truth  as  it  was  purely  inspired,"  in  conveyance 
of  which  "  the  Lord's  vineyard  has  been  overrun  with  thorns  and 
weeds."  Not  only,  therefore,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  to  English  controversy  and  the  history  of  the 
chureh,  but  as  now  being  somewhat  rare  and  scarce,  we  believe  we 
shall  do  our  readers  a  service  by  giving  considerable  spaee  to  an 
epitomized  account  of  the  Bamptou  Lectures  of  1882. 

I.  "  Christianity  had  its  beginnings  amidst  obstructions  of  a  two-fold 
character;  the  self-righteousness  of  the  human  heart  and  the  presumption 
of  the  human  understanding.  The  history  of  infidelity  and  heresy  affords 
abundant  instances  of  this  two-fold  counteraction  to  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel. There  is  a  resistance  simply  moral,  and  another  simply  intellectual, — 
the  force  of  vice  and  the  force  of  theory ;  both  of  which  hare  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  drama  of  religion.  In  considering  'the  effect 
of  opinion  as  such  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,'  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
first  lecture  to  *  show  how  the  intellect  of  man  has  insinuated  its  own  con- 
clusions into  the  body  of  the  revelation  in  the  course  of  its  transmission,  and 
modified  the  expressions  by  which  the  truth  is  conveyed — especially  in 
regard  to  '  the  effect  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,'  that  vast  theoretio  system 
Which  has  educated  the  human  intellect  in  the  West  for  the  larger  views, 
the  more  elevated  thoughts,  and  more  masculine  vigour  of  modern  science 
and  modern  theology. 

"The  scholastic  method  is  nothing  more  than  a  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  as  it  was  moulded  by  the  state  of  civilization  and  learning,  and 
by  the  existing  relations  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  the 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  what  the  cherished  study  of  this  place 
was  at  a  period,  when  it  was  pursued  with  an  excessive  intensity  of  devotion 
to  the  combined  authority  of  the  philosopher  and  the  gifted  commentator 
on  his  doctrines.  The  erection  of  this  and  other  universities  was  the  great 
external  means  by  which  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  constituted  into 
that  form  which  it  ultimately  attained.  The  chairs  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, established  here  and  elsewhere,  were  the  oracular  seats,  as  the 
rationale  of  theological  and  moral  truth.  The  collection  of  these  several 
authoritative  decisions  at  length  rose  into  a  peculiar  system  of  philosophy 
in  itself;  of  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  the  foundation  and  cement,  but 
the  structure  itself,  commentary  piled  upon  commentary,  and  conclusion  on 
conclusion. 

**  The  scholastic  philosophy,  indeed,  is  pre-eminently  a  record  of  the 
struggle  which  has  subsisted,  between  the  efforts  of  human  reason  on  the 
one  hand,  to  assert  its  own  freedom  and  independence  j  and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  coercion  exercised  over  it  by  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  powers 
In  the  general  survey  of  it  it  will  be  observed  to  be  distinguished  by  two 
Tery  opposite  characteristics ;  an  unbounded  liberty  of  discussion,  that  ad- 
rances  with  unawed  step  into  the  most  startling  curiosities  of  minute  in- 
quirv ;  and  a  servile  addiction  to  the  previous  determinations  and  sanctions 
of  the  venerated  doctors  of  the  church. 

"  The  course  of  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  seemed  to  be 
eminently  favourable  towards  the  preponderance  of  the  Greeks.  Theirs 
were  the  churches  immediately  founded  by  the  apostles.  Theirs  was  the 
language  of  the  sacred  books  and  of  philosophy.  Theirs,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, were  the  apologies  by  which  Christianity  defended  itself  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Jew  or  the  Pagan  in  the  first  centuries.  It  was  their  wri- 
ters who  took  the  lead  in  systematizing  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and  allied 
them  with  philosophy.  It  was  their  bishops  who  took  the  ostensible  part 
in  the  great  councils  of  the  first  four  centuries,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth.  In  the  course  of  that  period,  too,  occur  the  names  of  all  the  moat 
illustrious  fathers  of  the  Greek  church ;  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Euaebius  of 
Casarea,  Athanasius,  Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Chrysostom,  men  of  acute 
and  eloquent  genius,  as  well  as  of  intrepid  energy.  Still,  the  efforts  of  the 
Greeks  may  all  be  characterised  as  eminently  literary  j  as  philosophical  de- 
fences and  expositions  of  the  faith,  more  than  practical  energies  in  its 
behal£  .  .  .  The  Greek  was  by  education  a  sophist,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  term.  His  business  was  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  Greek,  indeed, 
shows  himself  also  a  rhetorician ;  rhetoric  being  a  branch  of  his  universal 
philosophy.  But  he  is  principally  engaged  in  illustrating  some  tenet  of 
philosophy,  and  applying  it  to  Christian  doctrine.  He  is  more  logical  than 
the  Latin,  in  this  sense,  that  he  is  intent  rather  on  proving  that  something 
which  he  maintains  is  true,  than  of  enforcing  a  belief  in  it. 

"  The  Latins  have  not  that  splendid  array  of  philosophical  writings 
which  the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  fathers  exhibits ;  but  they  had  sagacious 
political  leaders,  popular  advocates  of  the  saored  cause,  men  of  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world  combined  with  a  nervous  enthusiasm  of  thought 
and  feeling.  In  Tertullian,  for  instance,  we  see  the  art  of  the  rhetorician 
united  with  the  obstinacy  and  rude  vehemence  of  the  practical  enthusiast ; 
in  Cyprian,  amidst  the  placid  flow  of  his  style,  the  resoluteness  of  moral 
feeling,  which  at  length  carried  him  to  martyrdom ;  in  Lactantius  and 
Arnobius,  the  persuasiveness  of  advocates,  intent  more  on  the  effect  of  their 
arguments  than  on  their  philosophical  accuracy  or  logical  cogency ;  in 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  at  once  the  rigour  of  logicians,  the  comprehensive 
views  of  philosophers,  the  persuasiveness  of  orators,  the  command  of  poli- 
tical leaders.  .  •  .  The  Latin  divines  of  the  early  centuries  were  chiefly 
of  the  class  of  orators,  or  rhetoricians,  by  profession.  .  .  .  The  Latin 
flows  on  more  diffusively,  more  irregularly,  more  rhetorically,  in  a  word,  in 
his  style  of  argumentation ;  dwells  on  a  point  which  he  thinks  strong,  with- 
out scrupling  to  recur  to  it,  and  insist  on  it ;  and  is  far  less  exact-  in  the 
meaning  which  he  annexes  to  the  terms  employed." 

II.  "  The  scholastic  system  was  one  whioh  '  naturally  grew  out  of  the 
struggle  subsisting  in  the  west  between  reason  and  authority,'  and  it  is  now 
the  author* a  purpose  to  '  explain  the  nature  of  that  philosophy  itself  when, 
it  became  the  acknowledged  system  of  the  church  ;  to  'give  some  socount 
of  its  formation  and  of  the  general  character  resulting  from  it,'  thus  *  tracing 
to  its  origin  that  speculative  logical  Christianity  which  survives  among  as 
at  this  day/  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  evil  of  a  logical  theology. 
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"  The  scholastic  philosophy  was,  In  its  fundamental  character,  a  logical 
theology.  .  .  .  The  combination  and  analysis  of  words  which  the 
logical  theology  has  produced,  hare  given  occasion  to  the  passions  of  men, 
to  arm  themselves  in  defence  of  the  phantoms  thus  called  into  being.  Not 
only  have  professed  theologians,  but  private  Christians,  been  imposed  on, 
by  the  specious  religion  of  terms  of  theology.  .  .  .  It  is  enough  to 
give  a  name  to  any  matter  of  objection,  for  the  many  to  join  in  the  clamour 
against  what  they  have  not  examined,  or  hare  no  disposition  to  examine. 
.     .    .    Logic,  consequently,  becomes  more  than  a  mere  instrument  of  dis- 

J rotation.  It  was  converted  into  a  method  of  philosophy,  an  instrument 
or  investigating  truth.  As  one  of  the  seven  arts,  it  was  neglected,  no  less, 
perhaps,  than  the  rest.  There  was  no  searching  into  its  principles,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  a  just  theory  of  argumentation.  Its  exaltation  to 
the  rank  of  the  science  of  investigation,  left  the  fields  of  its  proper  region 
uncultivated  amidst  the  vain  ambition  of  conquest  over  the  empire  of  sci- 
ence. As  an  organ  of  philosophy  it  was  explored  only  in  its  connection 
with  metaphysical  truth  ;  as  it  serves,  that  is,  to  unravel  those  associations 
of  thought,  of  which*  it  is  the  key,  so  far  as  it  is  thejresult  of  them— an 
effect  produced  by  the  mind's  operation  within  itself.  ...  It  was  only 
indeed  at  the  time  of  Cicero  that  Aristotle's  writings  were  brought  to 
light,  from  the  long  obscurity  in  which  they  were  buried.  And  it  is  not 
asserting  too  much  to  say,  that,  even  had  the  Romans  been  disposed  to  en- 
courage a  speculative  philosophy,  there  was  then  no  one  competent,  either 
•  justly  to  value,  or  fully  to  explain,  his  logical  doctrines.  An  art  of  logic  had 
long  been  current  in  use,  the  dialectic  of  the  Stoics,  which,  so  far  from 
opening  the  mind  to  the  reception  of  a  truly  philosophical  method,  had  pre- 
judiced them  with  wrong  notions  of  the  science.  If  Aristotle,  therefore, 
were  studied,  it  would  naturally  be  such  portions  of  his  logio  as  coincided, 
or  seemed  to  coincide,  most  with  the  existing  imperfect  views.  Hence  the 
almost  exclusive  study,  among  the  Latins,  of  his  treatise,  entitled,  *  The 
Categories  or  Predicaments.'  Though  other  treatises  of  his  logio  were 
translated  into  Latin,  these  soon  fell  into  disuse.  A  compendium  of  Dia- 
lectic, founded  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  passed  under  the  name 
of  Augustine,  became  the  ordinary  text-book,  from  which  the  whole  science 
was  professed  to  be  taught  in  the  Latin  school  ,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Other  abstracts  of  logic,  drawn  from  Boethius,  Oassio- 
dorus,  and  Capella,  appear  also  to  have  been  used  ;  and  each  distinguished 
master,  probably,  composed  his  own  treatise  of  the  art.  But  all  were  con- 
fined to  the  same  meagre  technicalities,  which  alone  accorded  with  the  cor- 
rupt theological  taste  of  the  times.  .  .  .  The  very  professors  of  science 
fell  into  a  decrepitude  of  learning  which  needed  every  auxiliary  to  its  feeble- 
ness. It  was  the  noble  conception  of  the  admirable  Boethius  to  have  re- 
paired this  loss  to  the  Latin  world,  and  to  have  transfused,  into  their  own 
tongue,  the  principal  documents  of  Greek  philosophy  ;  not  only  by  trans- 
lations, but  by  his  own  writings.  He  applied  himself  to  this  vast  under- 
taking with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Borne,  and  a  talent  for  phi- 
losophy, cultivated  by  hearing  the  last  successors  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  on 
the  classic  ground  itself  where  those  philosophers  had  taught.  ...  It 
is  not  with  a  logical  philosophy,  as  with  any  other  system.  A  partieolar 
theory  in  metaphysics,  or  physics,  may  have  its  day  and  pass  away.  But  a 
science,  whioh  is  an  universal  method — which  is  carried  into  every  subject, 
particularly  one  like  this  entering  into  the  very  vitals  of  religion,  and  en- 
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twining  itself  with  a  paralitica!  fondnesa  around  the  majestic  body  of  tacred 
truth,  cannot  be  dispelled  altogether  bj  any  reformation.  It  becomes  part 
not  only  of  the  scientific  language  of  a  people,  but  an  idiom  in  which  they 
express  their  ordinary  ideas.  This  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  its  transition  through  the  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  in  the  yery  air  of  our  social  life.  Its  legend,  though  worn,  is 
not  effaced  from  the  -current  coin  of  our  philosophy  and  our  theology. 
.  .  .  The  object  accordingly  of  the  scholastic  theology  was  to  detect  and 
draw  forth  from  the  Scripture,  by  aid  of  the  subtle  analysis  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle,  the  mystical  truths  of  God,  on  which  the  Scripture  reve- 
lation was  conceived  to  be  founded.  .  .  .  Logical  distinctions  and  con- 
clusions amount  only  to  an  analysis  of  the  notions  involved  in  general 
terms ;  and  when  employed,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
terminate  in  giving  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  term  by  which  it  is  signified. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  science  of  forms  in  Aristotle's  philosophy.  They 
were  strictly  the  logical  definitions  of  the  species  of  things ;  limits  fixed  in 
the  region  of  the  mind  alone ;  and  so  far  coincident  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Platonists.  .  .  .  The  whole  philosophy  of  Aristotle  readily  accommo- 
dated itself  to  such  a  theology.  Bis  physical  science  is  throughout  logical, 
being,  indeed,  a  body  of  conclusions  from  his  metaphysical  doctrines.  His 
ethical  science,  though  in  it*  principles  founded  on  fact  and  observation,  is 
thrown,  in  its  didactic  form,  into  the  same  logical  mould.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  his  philosophy,  in  its  written  form  at  least,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  deduction  of  given  principles,  to  the  particulars  implied  in 
them  j  as  a  method  of  establishing  truth,  by  processes  of  reasoning,  bj 
discussions  of  questions  on  points  of  speculation,  rather  than  by  interroga- 
tion of  nature.  The  method  of  logical  philosophy  must  consist,  chiefly, 
of  discussion  of  opinions.  Argument  and  not  evidence,  will  be  the  object 
of  its  pursuit.  It  will  be  concerned  in  finding  out  what  may  be  unanswer- 
ably affirmed,  rather  than  what  is  the  fact  and  the  truth  of  things.  .  .  . 
The  subject  of  the  rhetorical  nature  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  large  compass ; 
and  one  that,  from  its  real  importance,  deserves  a  more  distinguished  con- 
sideration than  it  has  yet  obtained.  I  feel  convinced  that,  were  due  weight 
given  to  it  in  our  theological  studies,  it  would  tend  more  than  anything  else 
to  dissipate  the  wild  theories  of  speculative  religionists,  and  bring  men  to 
the  true  way  of  finding  out  Truth." 

III.  u  •  Questions  on  the  Trinity  naturally  first  engaged  the  attention  of 
disputants.'  On  these  scholasticism  has  'amply  exercised  its  keen  and 
inexhaustible  research.'  '  The  disputations  of  the  schoolmen  accordingly 
are  at  once  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Trinitarian  question,  and  an  eetabliah- 
ment  of  the  theory  of  the  Trinity  by  a  course  of  logical  investigation.' 
'  The  principal,  if  not  the  only  difficulties  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
arise  from  metaphysical  considerations.'  '  Perplexities  from  the  nature  of 
Number,  of  Time,  and  of  Being ' '  are  our  real  stumblingblocks,  causing  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  be  received  as  the  foolishness  of  men.'  '  There  is  a  real 
mystery  of  God  revealed  in  the  Christian  dispensation.'  '  But ' — ( there  is 
a  mystery  attached  to  the  subject  which  is  not  a  mystery  of  God,*  but  which 
is  the  result  of  *  theories  couched  under  a  logical  phraseology.' " 

IV.  "  We  have  now  to  '  review  another  claes  of  controversies ' — those 
'  relating  to  divine  and  human  agency,'  grace  and  predestination,  exhibiting 
the  scholastic  philosophy  as  '  a  subtle  instrument  of  spiritual  power,' — '  an 
application  of  processes  in  the  mind  to  processes  in  nature/  a  method  of 
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reasoning  which  is  very  fallacious,  out  of  which  on  these  questions  nothing 
can  come  hut  the  confidence  of  mere  reason,  and  a  false  enthusiasm  that 
fashions  the  idol  before  which  it  prostrates  itself." 

V.  "  We  *  now  come  to  those  views  of  human  agency  which  are  contained 
in  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  faith,  merit,  repentance' — in  one  word, 
justification  in  its  implications,  operations,  and  consequents,  and  the  several 
*  theories  involved  in  their  expression.'  ( They  stand  forth  to  the  view  of 
our  Speculative  Beason  with  a  point  and  precision  given  to  them  by  the 
action  of  disputation.  They  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  accuracy  of  thought, 
of  definiteness  of  conception ;  and  we  contemplate  them  with  a  fearful  sus- 
picion, lest  we  should  err  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  in  our  mode  of 
embracing  them.'  «  Disputation  has  not  suffered  the  plain  methods  of 
religion  to  take  its  course.'  Speculative  statements  have  been  made,  and 
from  these  certain  consequences  have  been  deduced ;  and  the  Scriptures 
have  been  searched  to  verify  these  deductions.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  dis- 
cussions a  technical  phraseology  has  been  introduced ;  and  to  systematise 
the  whole,  definitions  and  explanations  have  been  drawn  from  the  physical 
and  moral  sciences,  and  woven  into  theology  by  the  subtleties  of  logic, 
and  we  ought  not  to  feel  over  confident  that  these  theories  contain  either 
the  whole  of,  or  nothing  less,  than  the  whole  truth  of  God. 

VI.  "  We  are  brought  in  this  survey  of  scholastic  philosophy  to  notice 
'  its  mode  of  treating  the  law  written  in  our  hearts,  and  the  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  on  the  frame  and  the  language  of  morals.'  ( The  truths  of 
revelation  were  to  be  steeped  into  the  heart,'  *  and  the  philosophy  of  human 
life '  is  made  a  *  moral  theology.'  *  It  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man 
that  is  presented  to  our  notice.'  But  '  theology  and  ethics  are  entirely 
distinct  in  their  nature,  in  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based.'  In 
theology  human  nature  is '  regarded  under  a  single  point  of  view,  that  of  its 
relation  to  the  Author  of  its  existence.'  c  Moral  philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  surveys  human  nature  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  constituents,  as 
they  are  related  and  combined  principles  of  action.  Every  action  that  we 
see  outwardly— every  judgment  that  we  exercise  within  ourselves — every 
feeling  as  we  indulge  or  control  it,  presents  a  moral  phenomenon  demanding 
explanation.'  *  Christianity,  in  fact,  leaves  ethical  science,  as  such,  pre- 
cisely where  it  found  it;  all  the  duties  which  ethical  science  presonbes 
remain  on  their  own  footing ;  not  altered  or  weakened,  but  affirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  association  of  religion' — both  are  indispensable  to  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  human  nature." 

VII.  " '  The  preceding  views  of  the  scholastic  system  have  presented  the 
action  of  a  subtle  system  of  materialism,  commencing  with  the  divine  grace 
infused  into  the  soul,  and  working  itself  out  by  the  various  principles  of 
human  nature.  The  will  of  God,  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  all 
activity,  has  been  traced,  as  it  takes  effect  in  the  operations  of  the  Christian 
soul,  and  raises  up  the  fallen  child  of  Adam  to  the  perfection  of  the  sons  of 
God/  '  The  grace  of  God  repairs  the  natural  defects  of  the  soul,  and  brings 
it  into  union  with  Christ.'  *  The  theory  of  the  sacraments '  proceeds  on 
the  same  view  of  human  salvation.  They  are  represented  as  *  the  visible 
channels  through  which  virtue  was  conveyed  from  Christ  Himself  to  His 
mystical  body,  the  Churoh.'  'The  word  sacrament  itself'  'expressed,  at 
first,  very  solemn  mysterious  truths  of  religion ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  usage 
of  the  schools,  was  appropriated  to  those  acts  in  particular  by  which  grace 
vras  conceived  to  be  imparted  to  the  soul  under  outward  and  visible 
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1  Ik  seven  sacramente  of  the  Church  of  Borne '  *  are  application* 


us  use  passion  or  the  priesthood  of  Christ '  *  to  Christians,  either  individually 
ue  as  members  of  the  Christian  society.'  '  Baptism  confers  the  grace  of 
Ngemratioa,  the  new  spiritual  life  by  which  man  becomes  the  child  of 
HmtS  Confirmation  gbes  the  inefeaee  of  thai  hYe.  By  the  Eucharist  it  is 
strengthened  and  vivified  j  by  Penance  recruited  from  the  effects  of  sin ; 
.Extreme  Unction  removes  the  last  relies  of  the  sinful  nature,  preparing  the 
***tl  lor  its  departure.  These,  then,  are  the  influences  of  Christ's  passion 
on  Christian*  in  their  personal  capacity.  But  the  Christian  society  needs 
ur  be  supported  both  in  its  natural  and  in  its  spiritual  existence.  The 
grace  annexed  to  matrimony  supports  the  natural  life  in  order  to  the 
epirituml  j  emoe  the  Christian  must  first  be  born  into  the  world  that  he 
may  afterwards  be  regenerated  in  Christ,  The  sacrament  of  orders,  analo- 
gue to  matrimony  in  the  spiritual  cownwnsty,  is  the  grace  of  Christ's 
passion  continuing  the  vital  succession  of  ministers,  the  living  instrument* 
through  whom  all  grace  is  imparted  to  the  Church,'  «  The  simplicity  of 
fiferipture  truth  has  been  altogether  abandoned,  in  the  endeavour  to  raise 
upv  on  the  solemn  ordinances  appointed  by  our  Lord  for  the  edification, 
and  charity,  and  comfort  of  the  Church,  an  elaborate  artificial  system  of 
mystical  Xneurgy.'" 

V11I.  "  The  nature  and  use  of  dogmatic  theology  comes  next  into  con- 
centration, and  we  are  led  to  ask  il  •  a  technical  statement  of  the  sacred 
troth  necessarily  involves  so  much  of  human  theory,'  <  how  fer  are  all  human 
njrnwrtaries  of  Urth  to  be  admitted  ? ' 

"Tfce  cbseusskra  on  whieb  I  am  now  entering  it  an  arbitration  of  the 
Point  where  divine  truth  ends  and  human  truth  commences;  or,  where  the 
ovrtainty  of  divine  fact  ceases,  and  the  probability  0f  opinion  takes  its  rise, 
in  matters  of  religious  behet  and  conduct.  For  it  is  the  confusion  of  the 
nasiU  of  these  two  things  that  brings  perplexity  into  the  subject,  oocaaion- 
unr  felkctoea  inductions  from  one  ground  of  assent  to  the  other.  .  .  . 
ifcnce  it  u  that  writers,  in  different  «gee  of  the  Church,  have  been  so  often 
employed  in  debating  the  respective  pi  ovinces  of  faith  and  reason.  A  con- 
tissMn  of  thought  has  been  constantly  prevalent  on  the  subject.  The  very 
circumstance  of  treating  faith  and  reason  as  distmet  principles  is  an  evi- 
tienee  of  this  contusion  :  as  it  the  assent  to  divine  truth  could  be  an  act  of 
l^to,  in  any  way  distinct  from  an  act  of  reason.  The  mischief  of  such  n 
bcaceuieut  of  the  case  is,  indeed,  too  apparent  from  experience.  The  m- 
doknt,  or  the  sensitive  mind,  readily  seizes  on  a  distinction,  which,  to  the 
<*ne,  saves  the  trouble  ot  thought  and  diligent  examination, — to  the  other, 
snpptirs  tt  pious  sentiment  lor  the  acceptance  of  any  wild  or  even  re- 
pubtve  doctrines  of  religion.  To  say  this  is  of  faith — that  is  of  reason — 
j.eremptorily  silences  all  suspicions  and  misgivings  of  the  judgment  and  the 
urmrt.  Persons  are  thus  led  to  overlook  the  analogy  of  Gea'e  dealings  with 
ills  creatures ;  and  to  imagine  that  the  truths  of  the  world  of  grace  are  to 
us?  received  and  judged  by  a  different  set  of  principles  from  those  which  are 
applied  to  the  ordinary  providences  of  God.  On  this  hypothesis,  there  is 
%.**hing  so  extravagant  ttat  may  not  be  admitted  as  part  of  divine  truth. 

-  .  .  Many  a  devout  and  excellent  mind,  I  fear,  has  been  seduced  from 
eoeer-  reHgioti  by  this  speculative  distinction  between  faith  and  reason. 

-  •  •  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  reason  is  concerned  about  the  evidence 
vf  rehgtoB,  faith  about  the  things  revealed; — a  distinction  which  leaves  the 
*****  tbatter  of  dispute  altogether  untouched  j  since  it  it  about  the  varioan 
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things  themselves  proposed  to  our  belief  that  we  want  a  criterion.  •  »  • 
We  may  be  thus  led  to  ascribe  to  tradition  the  authority  of  8cripture,  and 
to  receive  the  truth  of  nun  with  the  deference  doe  only  to  the  truth  of 
God. 

"  The  Scriptures  supply  us  with  divine  truth,  but  creeds  give  us  Immrnn 
statements  of  that  truth.  *  In  the  history  of  doctrines,  when  we  loot  to 
their  scriptural  source,  we  may  affirm  that  whatever  isfiret  is  true,  wkmt- 
ever  is  of  a  subsequent  perio  I  is  corrupt;  but  at  the  moment  that  we  step 
out  of  this  sacred  enclosure  1  he  maxim  proves  to  us  a  most  fallacious  guide.' 
c  In  fact  the  reverse  of  it  is  much  nearer  to  the  truth.'  '  The  earlier  father* 
are,  in  reality,  much  less  instructive  than  the  later.' 

"  Equally  fallacious  is  the  idea  of  the  advocates  of  Patrism  :-*that  what- 
ever is  logically  deducible  in  the  way  of  consequence  from  any  given  dmwe 
truth  must  also  be  true.'  Ilere  €  the  cogency  and  perspicuity  of  logic  are 
mistaken  for  the  certain  and  dear  discovery  of  religious  truth,'  ( and  ism 
conclusions  of  human  reason  will  naturally  be  intruded  on  the  sacred  truth.* 
'  The  Church-leaders,  in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  at  once  an  authoritative 
mad  an  argumentative  theology,  incurred  the  error  of  confounding  truth  *f 
fact  with  truth  of  opinion ; '  the  former  of  which  admits  *  no  Additional 
certainty  from  the  progress  of  discussion,'  the  latter  of  which  is  *  of  a  nature 
to  be  modified  and  improved,  and  established  by  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  arts  and  knowledge,  by  accessions  of  experience, 
by  the  conflict  of  judgments.' 

" '  In  the  Scripture  itself  there  are  no  doctrines.'  '  Dogmas  of  theology ; 
these,  as  such,  are  human  authorities.'  '  They  assume  their  form  by  the 
successive  impressions  of  controversy.'  Dogmatic  theology  is  *  a  coUectwm 
of  negations ;  of  negations  of  all  ideas  imported  into  religion  beyondtba 
express  sanction  of  revelation.'  Hence  *  those  entirely  pervert  its  nature 
who  reason  on  the  Terms  of  Doctrines  as  if  they  were  the  proper  ideas  be- 
longing to  religion.'  'We  must  not  suppose  that  the  same  immutaWtiir 
belongs  to  articles  of  religion  which  we  ascribe  properly  to  Script  nre  feats 
alone.' 

"  Scholasticism,  indeed,  has  passed  away  as  to  its  actual  rode  form,  i* 
which  it  appeared  in  the  Middle  Age.  But  its '  dominion  has  endured  ; '  umi 
' though  we  do  not  acknowledge  submission  to  its  empire,  we  yet  feel  it  a 
influence.'  To  emancipate  ourselves  we  need  not  cast  away  our  faith,  nor 
need  we  fear  '  any  ultimate  shock  to  the  real  truths  of  Christianity  by  the 
most  searching  investigation,'  for  that  properly  pursued  '  will  inculcate  on  «s 
candour,  forbearance,  charitable  construction  of  the  views  of  others,  an 
humble  and  teachable  disposition  towards  God.' n 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  exposition  of  opinions  like  these,  wfam 
earnest  men  were  eager  to  bring  the  Church  back  nearer  to  the 
age  of  acquiescent  faith  and  patristic  submissiveness,. brought  down 
on  the  head  of  their  advocate  the  terrible  accusation  of  satitadtoa* 
rianism  ;  it  laid  so  bare  the  roots  of  ritualism ;  it  proved  so  fully 
the  essential  worthlessness  of  the  perusal  of  the  library  of  the  fathetv. 
as  a  means  of  getting  nearer  to  the  truth  of  God  on  matters  of  faith 
and  practice ;  it  exposed  so  thoroughly  the  futility  of  those  who 
believed  that  they  were  guarding  and  defending  the  true  faith  o^* 
Christian,  by  hedging  him  in  with  a  barrier  and  fortress  of  oread* 
and  articles  to  which,  if  he  did  not  yield  his  assent  and  consent,  h* 
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ih  to  be  held  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church,  the  University,  and 
the  actiye  life  of  the  State  in  its  parliamentary  and  municipal  fields ; 
and  it  supplied  a  foundation  so  philosophically  and  theologically 
investigated  and  tested  for  the  advocacy  of  the  opening  of  the 
Church,  the  University,  and  civil  life  to  Dissenters,  that  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  High  Churchmen  stood  up  against  these 
views  and  their  advocate  as  assailants  of  the  very  fortress  of  the 
Most  High,  when  they  had  time  to  see  the  influence  and  effect  they 
had  on  the  changes  in  progress,  in  society,  and  the  church. 

In  1833  Hampden  succeeded  John  Dean  in  theprincipalship  of 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  on  the  nomination  of  William  Wyndham,  Lord 
Granville,  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  with  the  assent  and 
consent  of  the  heads  of  houses,  by  their  formal  acquiescence  in  the 
nomination  and  their  real  confirmation  of  the  appointment.    In 

1834,  while  still  holding  this  preferment  within  the  university,  he 
was  elected,  in  succession  to  William  Mills,  B.D.,  to  be  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  on  the  foundation  of  Dr.  White.  The  electors 
were  the  vice-chancellor  (George  Rawley,  D.D.,  master  of 
University) ;  the  proctors  for  the  time  being  (J.  H-  Dyer  of  Trinity, 
and  William  Harding  of  Wadham) ;  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
(Thomas  Gaisford,  D.D.),  and  the  presidents  of  Magdalen's  and 
St.  John's  (Dr.  M.  J.  Eouth  and  Dr.  Ph.  Wynter.)  One  of  the 
qualifications  for  holding  this  professorship  is  that  the  person 
"  should  be  commended  for  the  purity  of  his  faith."  Some  of  the 
lectures  which  he  delivered  from  this  chair  have  been  published,  and 
have  approved  themselves  to  the  most  competent  critics  as  meritorious 
expositions  of  the  principles  of  duty,  ana  have  been  for  a  long  time 
accepted  and  employed  as  a  text- book  in  the  university.  In  this 
tame  year  Hampden  published  a  pamphlet  containing  "  Observa- 
tions on  Religious  Dissent,"  with  particular  reference  to  the  use 
of  religious  tests  in  the  university ;  and  following  up  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  programme  of  this   pamphlet,  he  became,    in 

1835,  a  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  a  measure  which  had  received, 
it  is  said,  the  concurrence  of  the  new  chancellor  of  the  university 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington),  for  the  substitution  of  a  declaration  of 
agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  declarant  went,  instead  of  the  unqualified  assent  and  con- 
sent to  all  that  is  contained  and  even  implied  in  the  thirty- nine 
articles,  which  was  then  required  of  all  who  entered  Oxford 
University.  This  liberality  provoked  the  growing  party  of  the 
Tract  arians,  and  all  those  who  tended  to  High  Church  principles ; 
and  the  political  defenders  of  Church  and  State  saw  that  Dr. 
Hampden  had  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  good  old  standard 
fashion  of  retaining  things  as  they  are,  especially  in  such  a  place 
of  influence  and  power  as  the  university.  Philosophical,  political, 
and  religious  animosities  thus  thickened  around  him,  and  partisan- 
ship, sectarianism,  and  scholastic  feud  and  warfare  were  prepared 
for  him.    Dr.  Pusey  had  joined  Newman,  Froude,  Wilberforce,  and 
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Ward.  The  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  had  been  begun,  the  "  Library 
of  the  Fathers  "  had  been  projected,  and  the  conservative  forces  in 
favour  of  Church  and  State  were  knitting  themselves  against  the 
liberal  aggression  in  which  Hampden  was  taking  a  prominent  place. 
It  was  determined  to  attack  the  leaders  and  so  discomfit  the  host. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  Burton,  D.D.  (1794-1836),— a  man  of 
great  ability,  of  candid  disposition,  and  of  extensive  acquirements, 
especially  concerning  Christian  antiquities,  who  had  been  Bamp- 
ton  Lecturer  in  1829,  and  read  sermons  under  that  appointment, 
which  unitedly  form  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the 
Apostolic  Age;"  displaying  suck  an  acquaintance  with  Patristic 
lore  as  led  to  his  being  elected  regius  professor  of  divinity 
immediately  after  their  delivery — the  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Thus  the  expositor  of  the  evil 
effects  of  scholasticism — the  later  philosophy  of  the  Church — 
became  the  professorial  successor  or  the  opponent  of  Gnosticism 
and  the  errors  of  the  early  philosophers  of  the  Church.  It 
was  an  appointment  on  many  grounds  most  fitting.  In  ability  and 
desire  to  make  history,  criticism,  and  philosophy  the  handmaids 
of  religion ;  in  learning,  thoughtfulness,  and  fervency,  Hampden 
was  not  the  inferior  of  Burton,  while,  in  reference  to  the  more 
peculiar  tendencies  of  Oxford  thought  at  the  time,  his  special 
acquirements  made  him  a  far  more  valuable  leader  of  the  mmds  of 
a  student  throng.  But  Newmanism  demanded  the  ascendency  of 
the  scholastic  spirit,  and  conservatism  required  that  freedom  of 
speculative  thought  should  receive  a  check;  and  an  agitation 
which  stirred  the  land — in  which  the  bishops  of  Oxford  and  of 
Exeter  took  the  lead — was  begun  in  opposition  to  the  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  who  had  been  so  gazetted  20th  February,  1836. 

A  party  in  the  University  petitioned  the  King  to  rescind  the 
appointment  made  by  the  advice  of  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and 
so  to  denude  Dr.  Hampden  of  the  office  of  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  on  a  charge  of  being  a  setter  forth  of  the  theory  of 
Rationalism.  To  this  petition  no  attention  was  paid.  This  party 
next  met  in  the  Common  Boom  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  manage  the  opposition  to  Hampden's 
professoriate.  This  committee  drew  up  a  declaratory  protest,  in 
which  the  members  affirmed  that  Dr.  Hampden  systematically 
taught  Rationalism,  and  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
rests of  religion  that  he  should  prelect  on  divinity  in  this  high 
academic  office.  This  declaration,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  five, 
was  adhered  to  by  seventy -six  graduates,  fellows,  and  tutors.  This 
party  next  petitioned  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Colleges  to  propose 
two  measures  to  the  Convocation.  1st.  That  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Bishops  requesting  them  not  to  require 
from  candidates  for  orders  certificates  of  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  the  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  to  accept  of  those  referring 
to  the  class  of  the  Margaret  professor  of  divinity — Dr.  Godfrey 
Faussett— Bampton  Lecturer  on  "  The  Claims  of  the  Established 
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Church,  1890."  2nd.  Hut  a  statute  should  be  pawed  by  the 
University  to  divert  the  regius  professor  of  divinity  of  certain 
powers  attached  to  his  office,  such  as  a  vote  in  the  nomination 
of  the  select  preachers,  and  an  adjudicating  voice  in  cases  refer- 
ring to  heretical  preaching,  Ac.  The  Heads  of  Houses  refused  at 
first  their  assent  to  these  proposals,  but  after  considerable  pres- 
sure they  were  prevailed  on  to  propose  the  statute  for  relieving 
Dr.  Hampden  from  certain  duties,  and  official  notice  was  given 
that  such  a  proposal  should  be  considered  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1836.  A  perfect  whirlwind  of  pamphlets,  pro  and  con.,  ensued. 
Blackwood**  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
Church  serials,  and  the  newspaper  press  took  part  in  the  affray ; 
and  the  library  of  controversy  had  quite  a  load  of  material  laid 
upon  its  shelves.  Many  of  these  are  now  scarce  and  rare, 
several  are  curious,  and  not  a  few  have  now  lost  all,  if  they 
ever  had  any,  importance.  A  list  of  these  would  but  encumber 
our  pages,  and  an  epitome  of  them  would  be  tedious,  and  would 
unduly  lengthen  this  paper.  We  may,  however,  note  that  one 
of  these  pamphleteers — a  man  of  undoubted  gifts  and  powers, 
Wm.  Joseph  Irons,  D.D.,  author  of  "  An  Epitome  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Lectures  of  Dr.  Hampden," — has  been  appointed  to  deliver 
the  1870  Bampton  Lecture,  and  may  soon  know  the  perils  of 
that  great  eminence.  In  the  midst  of  this  discord  the  time  same 
for  the  "  Inaugural  Lecture  "  of  the  regius  professor  of  divinity 
to  be  read  before  the  University.  This  was  done  on  17th  March, 
1836,  before  an  immense  crowd  of  excited  hearers  gathered 
together  from  all  quarters.  We  quote  the  following  from  Dr. 
Arnold's  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1836,  written, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  the  very  heat  and  turmoil  of 
the  strife : — 

"  It  was  a  trying  moment ;  for  as  the  professor  looked  round  upon  his 
audience  he  saw  the  well-known  faces  of  his  persecutors,  who  had  already 
shown  abundantly  that  they  were  of  those  who  make  a  man  an  offender 
for  a  word,  and  who  were  come  to  his  lecture,  not  to  be  convinced,  not 
to  be  softened,  not  to  listen  and  to  judge  with  fairness  and  troth,  bat 
to  lay  hold  upon  every  expression,  to  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  his 
matter,  and  to  pervert  his  tone  and  manner;  ready  to  call  cooctiiatioa, 
cowardice;  and  firmness,  pride.  Yet  from  this  fiery  ordeal  Dr.  Hamp- 
den came  forth  nobly  triumphant.  It  was  touching  to  observe  the  sub- 
dued emotion  of  his  countenance,  and  the  unequalled  and  unexeiled 
dignity  of  his  voice.  It  was  beautiful  to  mark  how  he  had  triumphed 
over  opposite  temptations— how  meekly  and  patiently  he  laboured  to 
remove  misunderstanding — how  honestly  be  abstained  from  one  word 
of  unworthy  compromise — yet  how  heroically  he  forbore  from  every 
expression  of  resentment  or  contempt  towards  the  faction  of  his  unworthy 
calumniators." 

From  the  same  source  also,  we  quote  some  of  the  closing  words 
of  this  famous  "Inaugural,"  which  went  into  many  editions  in 
a  few  weeks:— 
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"  I  appeal  from  an  excited  spirit  to  a  spirit  of  soberness  and  candour ;  I 
demand  not  to  be  tried  by  the  conclusions  of  an  adverse  school,  but  by  the 
calm  and  gentle  reason  of  men  disposed  to  give  me  credit  for  no  less  lore  of 
the  truth  and  the  faith  than  themselves,  and  who  will  openly  contend  with 
me  by  argument,  not  by  censure  and  intimidation,  and  the  array  of  hostile 
numbers.  •  .  .  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  fair  and  free  discussion, 
but  to  misrepresentation,  and  clamour,  and  violence,  with  God's  help,  I 
will  never  yield.  I  pray  God  to  forgive  those  who  may  have  employed 
such  weapons  against  me,  and  to  turn  their  hearts,  and  to  grant  them 
mere  of  that  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  I 
acknowledge,  to  know  that  there  are  any  whose  honest  though  mistaken 
seal  J.  have  offended.  Such  are,  I  trust,  open  to  conviction  and  kinder 
feelings;  I  should,  however,  unless  experience  had  furnished  ample  instances 
of  it,  wonder  that  Christian  zeal  should  in  any  individual  have  carried  him 
to  proceedings  destructive  of  Christian  purity  and  peace.  A  sense  of 
Christian  duty  and  the  kind  feelings  of  the  heart  will  never,  I  believe,  be 
found  apart  from  each  other,  and  least  of  all,  in  doing  '  the  work  of  the 
Lord.'  .  .  .  After  all,  however,  I  appear  not  here  as  a  functionary  of 
the  University,  or  of  the  Church  alone,  but  as  the  servant  of  a  Master  in 
Heaven,  by  whose  judgment  I  must  stand  or  fall." 

The  appeal  was  unavailing.  The  common,  sense  school  of  Chris- 
tianity, those  who  were  willing  to  give  and  to  get  evidence  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  them,  must  be  subdued,  if  possible,  before  Tract- 
arianism ;  those  who  looked  upon  faith,  no  matter  how  attained,  as 
the  highest  Christian  virtue.  The  most  active  and  urgent  measures 
were  used  to  influence  those  who  had  votes  to  pass  the  Statute  of 
Attainder,  which  was  to  come  before  Convocation  on  the  22nd  of 
March.  Broadsides,  placards,  squibs,  circulars,  statements,  expla- 
nations, elucidations,  hortations  were  multiplied  and  abounded. 

Condemnation,  not  by  public  trial,  but  by  public  rote — the  lynch 
law  of  a  packed  meeting  seemed  all  but  imminent.  A  dexterous 
feat  in  collegiate  tactics  gave  pause  to  the  foregone  vote  of  censure. 
"  By  the  constitution  of  Oxford,  if  the  two  proctors  are  agreed, 
they  can  interpose  a  veto  upon  any  measure  brought  forward  by 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  being  submitted  at 
all  to  the  votes  of  the  Convocation."  The  proctors  on  19th  March 
gave  official  notification  that  they  would  negative  the  statute.  The 
protector  proctors  were  Edmund  Geo.  Bayly,  of  Pembroke  College, 
and  Henry  Reynolds,  of  Jesus  College.  Convocation  passed  a  reso- 
lution, by  500  to  30,  condemnatory  of  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity- 
professor,  and  notified  their  indignaton  at  the  exercise  of  their 
statutory  right  by  the  proctors ;  thereafter  the  majority  adjourned  to 
Brazenoze  Hall,  to  indulge  still  further  in  the  luxury  of  denuncia- 
tion, and  the  eloquence  of  disappointed  religious  hate.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Lords  Kenyon  and  Encombe,  Mr.  A.  Trevor, 
and  Dr.  Pusey. 

We  quote  the  following  remarks  by  Archbishop  Whately,  on  the 
Hampden  persecution : — 

"  In  Hampden's  case  it  must  be  owned  I  did  not  anticipate  any  outbreak 
so  monstrous  as  did  ensue ;  and  what  is  more,  if  I  had  remained  head  of 
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Alban  Hall,  it  would  never  hare  taken'place.  This  it  quite  certain,  for  my 
successor  [Dr.  Edward  Card  well]  was  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  perse- 
cutors, and  the  measure  passed  the  Board  of  Heads  by  one  vote.  There 
have  been,  perhsps,  other  persecutions  as  unjust  and  as  cruel  (none  store 
so,  if  we  take  into  account  the  times  and  circumstances  of  each,)  for  burn- 
ing of  heretics  is  unsuited  to  the  present  age,  and,  moreover,  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Hampden  persecutors  ;  they  did  all  they  could  and  dared,  and 
so  did  Bonner ;  but  for  impudence  I  never  knew  the  like.  To  find  out, 
three  years  after  the  Bampton  Lectures  had  been  delivered,  and  two  years 
after  they  had  been  published,  that  they  were  dangerously  heterodox,  though 
they  had  passed  at  the  time  not  only  unanswered,  but  with  high  applause. 
There  never  was  a  more  lame  and  palpably  false  pretence  so  shamefully 
brought  forward." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  Orielists, — Arnold,  Whately,  Haw- 
kins, and  Hinds,  stood  nobly  by  Hampden,  and  strove  mightily  to 
prevent  the  party  with  which  Keble,  Newman,  and  Pu*ey  (also 
Orielists)  acted,  from  succeeding  in  this  vigorous  endearoux  to  crush 
modern  thought  under  patristic  fanaticism. 

We  subjoin  also  extracts  from  Dr.  Arnold  on  Hampden,  his  lec- 
tures and  his  labours : — 

"  Hampden* s  Bampton  Lectures  are  a  great  work,  entirely  true  in  their 
main  points.  I  think  the  scholastic  philosophy  has  obscured  and  excited  a 
prejudice  s gainst  the  divinity  of  Christ  ss  the  great  point  iu  Christian  the- 
ology ."  "I  am  rather  thankful  myself  for  having  been  enabled  to  receive 
Scripture  truth  in  spite  of  the  wrapping  which  has  been  put  around  H." 
"  Hampden  is  a  good  man  and  an  able  one ;  a  lover  of  truth  and  fairness ; 
and  I  should  think  that  the  wholesome  air  of  such  a  man's  lectures  would 
tend  to  freshen  men's  faith,  and  assure  them  that  it  had  a  foundation  to 
rest  upon.'*  • 

"  Hampden  is  doing  what  real  Christian  reformers  have  ever  done ;  what 
the  Protestants  did  with  Catholicism,  and  the  apostles  with  Judaism.  He 
upholds  the  articles  as  true  in  substsnee ;  he  maintains  their  usefulness, 
and  the  truth  and  importance  of  their  doctrines ;  but  he  sees  that  the  time 
is  come  when  their  phraseology  requires  to  be  protested  against  aa  having, 
in  fact,  obstructed  and  embarrassed  the  reception  of  the  \erj  truths  which 
they  intend  to  inculcate.  He  is  engaged  in  that  same  battle  against  tech- 
nical theological  language  to  which  you  and  I  have,  I  believe,  an  equal  dis- 
like ;  while  he  would  join  us  thoroughly  in  condemning  the  errors  against 
V4  hich  the  articles  were  directed,  and  holds  exactly  the  language  and  senti- 
ments which  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  I  believe,  would  hold  if  they  were  alive 
now."f 

Lord  Holland  set  himself  in  opposition  to  "  the  impudence  of  the 
intolerants  of  Oxford."  Blanco  White  felt  the  utmost  sympathy 
with  Hampden.  Bunsen  held  that  the  opposition  was  malignant, 
and  must  be  futile.  F.  D.  Maurice  and  John  Sterling  both  exerted 
themselves  to  affect  opinion  in  Hampden's  favour.  Whately  and 
Arnold  were  among  the  most  indignant  of  those  who  upheld  Hamp- 

•  Arnold's  "  Life,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  29. 

t  Letter  to  Rev.  J.  Hearn,  Arnold's  "  Life,"  vol  ii.,  p.  31. 
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den's  claim  to  independence  of  thought,  and  resisted  those  who 
would  have  made  it  a  crime  to  debate  questions  of  moment  with  a 
zeal  for  truth.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  men  did  not  so 
co-operate  in  their  opposition  to  this  ecclesiastical  persecution  from 
any  doctrinal  unity  among  them,  or  any  devotion  to  dogmas  com- 
mon to  them  all,  but  from  a  sincere  belief  in  the  worthiness  of 
inquiry,  in  the  prevalence  of  truth,  and  in  the  conviction  that  by 
the  enlargement  of  speculation  faith  would  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  reason.  They  were  men  of  diverse  views  in  matters  of 
detail  and  measures  of  reform,  in  regard  both  to  doctrines  and  to 
forms ;  but  they  were  at  one  in  their  desire  to  achieve  for  man  that 
intellectual  freedom  which  places  conviction  above  authority,  which 
resists  the  imposition  of  restraints  on  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in 
their  efforts  after  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  which  prefers  subjective  principles  of  faith  to 
the  objective  adherence  of  men  to  creeds  and  articles. 

Fourteen  years  before  this  period  of  party  polemics,  Whately  had, 
with  a  prescient  sense  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  letting  loose  the  pas- 
sions of  men  on  topics  of  such  a  serious  nature,  chosen  for  the  subject 
of  his  Bampton  Lecture,  1 822, "  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling 
in  Beligion."  But  Oxford  was  not  to  be  so  preached  out  of  its 
evil  inclinations.  Partisanship  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  both  in 
politics  and  in  ecclesiasticism.  Conservatism  seemed  to  have  settled 
itself  down  into  obstroctiveness.  Against  every  man  who  moved 
off  the  beaten  tracks  of  previous  thought,  and  gave  the  reins  to 
what  was  original  within  him,  the  statutory  forms  were  opposed  as 
a  barrier,  and  terrorism  became  the  safeguard  against  errorism. 
Political  power  was  passing  away;  all  the  more  requisite  was  it, 
therefore,  to  strengthen  ecclesiasticism,  and  maintain  the  leadership 
of  the  clergy.  High  Ohurchism  came  into  vogue  on  the  one  hand, 
and  EvangeJicism  on  the  other,  both  truly  believing  that  patience 
and  faith  form  the  strength  of  the  Church,  and  both  ignoring  the 
need  of  a  "  reasonable  faith,"  as  a  proper  ground  whereon  to  let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  and  both  array iog  the  forces  of 
party,  rather  than  of  conviction,  against  each  other.  A  contest  of 
interdicts,  suspensions,  prosecutions,  and  petty  persecutions  was 
begun— now  one  side  gaming,  then  another ;  technicalism  all  the 
while  accumulating  round  the  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and 
weaving  a  network  of  legal  phraseology  around  the  Word  of  the 
living  God,  and  Oxfordism  was  meanwhile  glorifying  herself  as 
defensor  fidei,  though  Peter  himself  was  rebuked  for  touching  the 
sword,  even  in  extremis,  as  a  defence. 

To  have  established  it  as  a  fact  that  any  clergyman  who,  in  the 
course  of  critical,  historical,  or  philosophical  investigations,  had 
been  led  to  entertain  opinions  different  from  those  which  prevailed 
among  his  colleagues  in  the  Church  prior  to  these  investigations 
having  been  undertaken,  or  their  results  having  become  known, 
should  be  prohibited  from  holding  any  official  position  in  the 
Church,  or  exercising  any  ecclesiastical  function,  and  should  be 
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compelled  to  relinquish  any  and  every  form  of  public  ministratioa, 
as  a  suggestor  of  schism  and  doubt,  or  a  follower  of  divisive  courses, 
would  hire  been  exceBsively  disastrous  to  the  Church,  not  only  as 
n  national  institution,  but  as  an  incorporation  of  fellow- workers aad 
worshippers.  It  would  hare  fevered  inquiry  and  faith,  aad  would 
have  exposed  the  honesty  of  every  holder  of  office  in  the  Church  to 
suspicion.  The  suppression  of  the  expression  of  opinion  is  ao  gua- 
rantee of  the  retractation  of  a  clear  conviction  of  the  reason,  and  it 
has  long  been  accepted  as  a  proverbial  truth  that — 

"  He  who  complies  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  tame  opinion  still." 

To  have  labelled  and  libelled  the  Church  as  an  organised  bypo- 
crisy  would  have  been  a  sad  result  of  her  ecclesiastical  and  legal 
machinery,  and  this,  we  fear,  is  all  that  success,  in  this  case,  would 
have  accomplished. 

The  regius  professor  of  divinity  protested  against  the  finding  of 
Convocation,  by  which  he  was  denuded  of  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges conferred  on  him  ex  officio  as  occupant  of  the  chair,  and  he 
performed  with  exemplary  zeal  the  duties  of  the  canonry  of  Christ 
Church,  which  was  attached  to  that  professoriate.  In  1836  he 
issued  "  Parochial  and  other  Sermons."  In  1837  he  republished 
his  Bampton  Lectures,  with  an  Introduction,  explanatory  and  excul- 
patory; in  1839.  a  work  "On  Tradition;"  in  1840  and  in  1844 
other  volumes  of  sermons  were  issued ;  and  in  1847  he  published 
a  treatise  on  "  The  Work  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit."  He  subse- 
quently, we  believe,  regained  the  legal  right  of  sitting  as  an 
examiner  in  Divinity. 

The  furious  controversial  storm  through  which  he  had  passed, 
and  over  which  he  had  so  far  ridden  triumphantly,  though  assuaged 
by  time,  was  not  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  renewed  with 
fresh  virulence  and  violence  when,  in  1847.  he  was  raised  to  episco- 
pal honours  as  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Though  his  appointment 
employed  the  pens  of  many  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  gare 
rise  to  quite  a  library  of  pamphlets,  it  failed  to  excite  or  more 
public  opinion,  to  appal  the  bishop-designate,  or  to  coerce  the 
Government  into  rescinding  the  nomination. 

The  arguments  which  were  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  opponents  of 
the  elevation  of  Br.  Hampden  to  the  prelacy  were  chiefly  these, — 
that  he  was  heterodox  in  his  theological  opinions,  that  he  was 
formal,  pedantic,  and  scholastic  in  his  personal  habits,  and  that, 
while  his  sphere  of  duty  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  collegiate  hall,  or 
some  other  confined  and  peculiar  scholarly  charge,  he  was  unsuit- 
able, by  habits,  training,  and  sympathy,  for  the  management  of  a 
diocese,  which  required  singular  tact  and  qualifications  in  its  spi- 
ritual overseer.  Bnf.  the  main  exciting  cause  of  the  hostility  was 
the  heterodoxy  of  Hampden.    Thirteen  bishops  protested  against 
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the  appointment ;  petitions  against  it  were  presented  to  Lord  John 
Russell  from  clergy,  writing  from  every  part  of  England ;  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  instituted  a  suit  agaiost  Hampden  for  heresy  before  the 
Arehbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  "  Young  England"  sonneteers 
set  the  muse  in  harness  to  oppose  the  appointment  of,  as  Lord  John 
Manners  in  his  verses  phrased  it,  the  second  "  John  Hoadiey."  Tue 
Ministry  remained  firm  under  this  fire  of  pamphlets  and  petitions,  of 
lawsuits  and  sonnets.  While  the  bishop-designate  remained  passive, 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Church  espoused  his  cause, 
and  politicians  differed  and  debated.  In  the  diocese  of  Hereford 
the  opposition,  fanned  by  the  Traetarian  party,  rose  to  an  intense 
height,  resistance  was  counselled  and  contemplated  in  every  form 
and  fashion,  and  not  a  stone  was  left  unturned  to  prevent  bis 
filling  the  throne  in  Hereford  cathedral.  Dean  Merewether  even 
went  so  far  as  to  inform  the  Prime  Minister  that,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  congi  d'elire  and  the  accompanying  letter-missive  from 
the  Sovereign,  containing  the  nomination  to  him  as  the  Dean, 
and  to  the  Chapter,  he  would,  despite  the  penalties  of  pramumre, 
refuse  to  vote  for  Dr.  Hampden.  To  this  letter  Lord  John  Russell 
returned  the  following  suggestive  reply— much  more  concise  than 
his  Lordship's  epistles  usually  were : — "  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to 
receive  your  letter  of  the  22nd  inst.,  in  which  you  intimate  your 
intention  of  violating  the  law.  J.  Russell.  Dec.  V5th."  On 
28th  December  Dr.  Hampden  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
in  the  chapter-house,  by  fifteen  votes  against  two.  Among 
the  bishop's  opponents  were  Dean  Merewether,  Canon  Hun- 
tingford,  Canon  Powell,  vicar  of  Cirencester,  Dr..  Jebb,  rector  of 
Peterstow,  Rev.  W.  H.  Huntley,  vicar  of  Alderbury.  When  the 
great  chapter  was  held,  seventeen  members  attended;  when  the 
congi  d'elire,  which  had  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  on  11th 
December,  was  read,  Dean  Merewether  and  Canon  Huntingford 
protested  against  proceeding  with  the  election  while  the  suit  again  tt 
Hampden  for  heresy  was  pending,  and  subsequently  moved  the 
postponement  of  any  di? ision.  These  fifteen  voted  for  obeying  the 
conge  d'elire : — Archdeacon  Weatherall,  Canon  Morgan,  Lord  Saj  e 
and  Sele,  Canon  Musgrave,  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J . 
S.  Cooks,  Revs.  J.  Jonson,  R.  Briscoe,  Waities  Corbett,  Canon 
Evans,  J.  B.  Webbe,  Sir  G.  F.  Lewis,  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  O.  W. 
W.  Forrester,  Rev.  R.  M.  Pemberton,  and  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Frere.  The  opposition,  however,  did  not  end  here ;  it  was 
renewed  by  protest,  and  in  every  other  possible  form,  at  every  step. 
He  was  pursued  into  the  Archiepiscopal  Court,  which  was,  as  is 
customary,  held  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  confirming  the  choice 
made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Bishop-elect.  On  .the  usual 
question  being  put  as  to  whether  any  objection  was  offered  to  the 
life,  faith,  or  election  of  the  presentee  as  a  cause  why  election  should 
not  be  confirmed  and  consecration  be  ordered  to  follow,  an  objector 
appeared.  He  was,  however,  summarily  silenced,  and  an  appeal 
was  taken  that  the  objection  should  be  received  and  recorded.   The 
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case  was  argued  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  objector  had  no  right  to  interrupt  the  procedure  of  the 
A rchi episcopal  Court.  The  case  was  thereafter  referred  to  the 
long-  drawn  out  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  a  charge  of 
heresy,  but  the  affair  never  came  to  a  definite  conclusion  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court.  The  proceedings  requisite  for  installation 
were,  however,  proceeded  with,  and  opposition  practically  ceased. 
At  length  Eenn  Dickson  Hampden  was  duly  consecrated  ninety- 
fourth  bishop  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Samuel  Hinds,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  naving  been  selected  to  preach  the  consecration  sermon 
— an  office  which  he  performed  in  a  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  appro- 
priate discourse,  on  the  preparation  of  which  great  care  had  been 
expended,  and  which  was  published.  An  account  of  the  legal  and 
official  proceedings  connected  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den to  the  see  of  Hereford,  which,  however,  we  have  been  unable 
to  procure,  was  published  immediately  after  the  consecration.  It 
contained  extracts  from  the  canonists,  collated  with  the  original 
authorities  and  translated,  with  notes,  with  an  appendix,  and  all 
things  seemed  to  have  settled  down  for  a  persistent  paper  warfare 
and  pamphleteering  controversy. 

A  rather  singular  circumstance,  however,  caused  the  excitement 
to  subside  somewhat  suddenly.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other 
no  fewer  than  five  bishops  were  put  under  ••  fell  arrest "  by  death ; 
thus  Bristol,  Lichfield,  Kipon,  Ely,  and  Clonfert  became  vacant, 
and  the  Government  had  a  considerable  amount  of  patronage  to 
dispose  of.  To  wage  war  against  Dr.  Hampden  might  offend  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  whose  nominee  he  was,  and  so  avert  a  mitre 
from  a  desiring  if  not  a  deserving  brow.  A  salutary  lull  in  the 
agitation  occurred,  and  an  expectant  calm  fell  upon  the  Church, 
as  it  was  hard  to  tell  to  whom  the  elevating  hand  of  the  prime 
minister  might  be  extended.  After  this  experience  of  the  intense 
bitterness  of  the  odium  theologicum,  Bishop  Hampden  resolved  on 
simple  devotion  to  his  episcopal  duties,  sacred  and  administrative  ; 
he  sedulously  avoided  disputations  and  publications,  except  such  as 
were  brought  about  in  the  course  of  his  political  life  in  the  Upper 
House,  or  were  rendered  necessary  by  his  official  position.  Except 
his  "  charges,"  no  fresh  publication  has  been  added  by  him  to  the 
stores  of  English  theology— such  as  our  bishops  were  wont  to 
make,  and  as  he  might  above  most  have  been  expected  to  do  who 
united  in  himself  the  learning  of  a  Bentley,  the  intellectuality  of  a 
Butler,  the  independence  of  a  Whately,  and  the  spirituality  of  a 
Bickersteth.  This  twenty  years  of  silence  may  be  clearly  attri- 
buted to  the  eager  persecution  in  the  Church  of  diversity  of  opinion 
as  a  crime. 

Hampden  was  exceedingly  chary  of  putting  the  force  of  the  Church 
in  operation  against  opinion ;  and  chose  rather  to  suffer  the  voice  of 
adrerse  criticism  to  be  raised  against  himself,  than  to  promote  per- 
secution for  opinion's  sake.  He,  for  instance,  resisted  taunts, 
menaces,  and  strong  insinuations  against  his  personal  uprightness, 
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in  preference  to  instituting  a  suit  against  F.  J.  Foxton,  curate  of 
Stoke  Prior  and  Decklow,  in  his  diocese,  when,  in  1849,  he  published 
his  "Popular  Christianity:  its  Transition,  State,  and  Probable 
Development."  In  his  outward  demeanour  Bishop  Hampden  was, 
we  have  been  assured,  unassuming  and  urbane,  not  only  courteous 
but  kind.  In  his  official  capacity  he  was  attentive  to  duty,  and 
earnest  in  well-doing.  In  private  life  he  was  affectionate  and 
friendly.  He  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  lowly  or  lofty  in  rank  or  attain- 
ments, and  by  his  clergy  he  was  both  beloved  and  honoured.  Even 
his  enemies  learned  to  appreciate  his  purity  of  character,  the  self- 
sacrificingness  of  his  disposition  and  his  zeal  for  the  peace  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Church.  His  political  opponents  treated  him  with  the 
admiration  due  to  a  worthy  antagonist,  whose  honest  faith  in 
his  principles  was  indubitable.  For  a  prelate  who  held  such 
bold  opinions  he  was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  moderation  and 
reticence. 

Bishop  Hampden  married  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Lovell, 
Esq.  of  Felton,  York  ;  and  of  his  family  four  survived  him,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Benn  Hampden,  M.A.,  rector  of  Cradley ;  Charles  John 
Hampden,  Esq.,  barrister ;  Grenville  Hampden,  Esq. ;  and  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Hampden.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from 
serious  illness — an  illness  which,  during  two  years,  incapacitated 
him  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  bishopric.  These  were  under- 
taken for  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  While  he  was  unwell  he 
met  with  an  accident  through  the  upsetting  of  a  chair,  upon  which  he 
was  leaning  in  !his  weak  state ;  the  fall  had  such  a  serious  effect 
upon  him  that  he  never  rallied  after  taking  his  bed.  He  lingered 
about  a  fortnight,  and  on  Thursday,  23rd  April,  1868,  he  expired 
at  his  city  residence,  107,  Eaton  Place.  He  passed  away,  after  his 
stormy  life,  in  peace ;  and  as  he  had  somewhat  fallen  out  of  notice 
from  his  lengthened  illness,  as  well  as  his  determined  silence  in 
theology,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  circumstance  that  a  great, 
good,  cultured,  and  earnest  spirit  had  passed  away  from  what  was 
truly  to  him  the  church  militant  into  the  church  triumphant,  and 
had  heard  the  voice  of  One  saying,— 

"  Welcome  to  a  land  of  rest." 
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DO  THE  SCRIPTURES  FAVOUR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  IDEA 
OF  THE  NATURAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOULP 

HBOATIYB  ABTICLB.— mi. 

It  ii  a  very  important  thing  that  men  should  hold  nothing  as  a 
faith  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  God  as  rerealed 
in  nature  and  in  revelation,  or  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  scope 
of  the  implications  and  declarations  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  believed  by  many  to  be  quite  an  orthodox  view  of  matters 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal, 
and  that  this  imperishability  is  such  that,  in  regard  alike  to  the 
souls  of  the  repentant  and  the  unrepentant,  "  death  itself  shall  die  " 
— "  lifo  everlasting  "  being  conferred  upon  the  elect,  and  "  misery 
unending/'  as  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  being  apportioned  to  those 
who  are  not  among  the  chosen.    According  to  this  belief — 
"  Soon  we  mutt  through  darkness  go 
To  inherit  bliss  unending 
Or  eternity  of  woe." 
Some  facta,  however,  appear  to  justify  us  in  holding  the  idem  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Scriptures  do  not 
favour  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  naturally  immortal. 

One  sect  which  had,  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ,  become  the 
majority  in  the  nation,  doubted  of  the  resurrection — the  Sadduoeea. 
They  evidently  did  not  think  that  the  Scriptures  favoured  the  idea 
that  the  soul  was  naturally  immortal.  An  able  thinker  has  justly 
remarked  that — "  Although  we  find  language  in  ttfe  Psalms  indi- 
cative of  a  future  state,  yet  the  Jewish  notion  in  regard  to  it  was 
dim,  and  one  sect  denied  it  altogether."*  Bishop  Warburtoa  too 
has  contended  that  in  the  whole  Old  Testament,  at  least,  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  Jews  believed  in  a  future  state  of  immortality 
as  a  natural  endowment  of  man. 

Neither  the  Apostles'  Creed  nor  the  Nicene  Creed  affirm  the 
endlessness  of  the  torment  of  the  wicked ;  and  hence  they  may  be 
assumed  to  be  proofs  that  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul  did  not  appear  to  their  authors  to  be  favoured  in  the 
Bible.  Even  the  Athanasian  Creed  does  not  necessarily  imply 
this  doctrine — unless  it  be  first  determined  that  the  Scripture 
passages  from  which  the  expressions  of  that  creed  are  adapted 
involve  that  doctrine.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  "  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer."    Even  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  contain  no 
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statement  in  regard  to  the  natural  immmortality  of  the  soul,  or  the 
endless  misery  of  the  unregenerate ;  and  this  must  undoubtedly  be 
held  to  signify  that  the  idea  is  not  favoured  in  Scripture,  for  such 
a  doctrine  was  affirmed  in  the  articles  of  1552,  of  which  these  are 
a  rerisal.  Even  the  Catechism,  issued  by  the  Westminster  As* 
sembly  of  Divines — consisting  of  121  dirines,  30  laymen,  and  5  com- 
missioners from  the  Church  of  Scotland — in  1643,  minute  and  par- 
ticular as  it  is,  does  not  attempt  to  affirm  that  the  Bible  favours  the 
idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  contents  itself  with 
affirming  that  •*  Every  sin  deservetk  God's  wrath  and  curse,  both  in  this 
life  and  that  which  is  to  come ;"  but  not  that  it  receive*  that  wrath 
and  curse.  Besides,  though  it  has  queries  to  the  effect  as  follows : — 
What  benefits  do  believers  receive  from  Christ  (1)  at  death  and  (2) 
at  the  resurrection  ?  it  has  no  complementary  question,  such  as — 
To  what  miseries  are  unbelievers  exposed  (1)  at  death  and  (2)  at 
the  resurrection  P  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  are  very 
remarkable  facts  in  regard  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  these 
churches  in  their  official  representatives  of  the  implications  or 
affirmations  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  have  altogether  felt  it 
impossible,  or  all  but  impossible,  to  do  any  more  than  leave  this  a 
dark  and  doubtful  unsolved  point.  We  may  justly,  therefore, 
conclude  that  these  are  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  do 
not  favour,  if  indeed  they  do  not  oppose,  the  idea  of  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  human  soul.  If  these  official  documents  hesitate 
to  affirm  such  a  doctrine,  many  will  hesitate  to  believe  it. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  life  ana  times  of  Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish 
Cowper— in  genius,  I  mean,  not  in  religiosity — which  somewhat  illus- 
trates this  subject.  A  stanza  in  a  wicked  witty  poem,  by  the  Ayr- 
shire ploughman,  entitled  "  The  Holy  Fair,"  as  he  profanely  styles 
the  period  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  stood  thus  in 
the  first,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his  poems :— 

"  Now  a'  the  congregation  o'er 
Is  silent  expectation, 
For  Moodie  spiels  the  holy  door 
With  tidings  of  salvation." 

Moodie  was  a  great  preacher  of  the  terrors  of  the  law ;  of  very 
curious  appearance,  as  he  is  described  by  the  poet.  It  was  felt 
that  the  lines  of  the  poem  were  not  characteristic,  because  he  so 
seldom  dwelt  on  that  side  of  the  gospel  scheme ;  and  in  a  meeting 
of  clergymen,  when  the  poems  were  revised  for  a  second  or  Edin- 
burgh edition,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Bev.  Hugh  Blair,  D.D., 
author  of  "  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Belles  Lettres, "  and  one 
of  the  most  elegant  preachers  of  the  day,  and  carried  unanimously, 
that  the  word  "salvation"  should  be  replaced  by  "damnation." 
This  would  not  have  been  "  wit,"  but  "  profanity,"  had  the  tenet  of 
the  necessary  immortality  of  the  wicked  after  death  been  an  article 
in  the  creed  of  their  church. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  argue  the  question  from  any  point  of  view 
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of  mj  owe.  These  fact*  weigh  with  me,  and  doubtless  they  has* 
some  relevancy  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  I  recall  them  here  that 
they  may  be  taken  into  account  by  the  debaters  and  their  remdeaa. 
I  think  the  argument  on  the  affirmative  aide  ia  not  strongly  sup- 
ported by  argument,  and  that  the  preceding  facts  go  very  strongly 
against  the  reception  of  it  as  an  orthodox  truth  that  the  son!  is 
naturally  ismmortal.  Hiring  regard  to  the  impressive  silence,  or 
at  least  reticence  of  Scripture  itself,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  ex- 
plicit statements  on  the  subject  in  the  several  standards  of  smith 
and  doctrine  referred  to,  I  am  inclined  to  throw  in  my  rote  with 
those  who  support  the  negative,  and  to  assert  that  the  Scriptures 
oppose,  or  at  feast  do  not  favour  the  idea  of  the  natural  uamertatity 
or  the  soul— else  how  could  Hfe  and  immortality  be  bnmfhi  to  lifit 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospel P  L.  G.  W. 

UTIMCATIVM  AMTlCLW.—tL. 

Lw  the  September  number  of  the  British  Controversialist,  a  new 
disputant  has  appeared  under  the  signature  of  Th.  N„  and  with 
him  a  new  theory.  All  who  had  previously  written  on  the  negative 
side  of  this  question  had,  more  or  less  distinctly,  admitted  that  the 
soul  of  man,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator,  was  natnrally 
immortal,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  ka  destruction,  waned 
be  the  result  of  a  punitive,  judicial  act  of  God.  All  this  Tk.  H. 
denies ;  thus  taking  new  ground,  introducing  mew  elements  infra  the 
debate,  and  exposing  himself,  not  only  to  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  but  to  the  cross-fire  of  his  friends.  "  The  doctrine  of  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul,"  he  says,  "  is  a  Platonic  ooTRtnsion 
of  Scripture  teaching,"  and  that  "  There  is  no  promise  of  soul-life 
after  death,"  to  ungodly  men. 

On  reading  his  paper,  one  of  the  first  things  on  which  we  felt 
disposed  to  comment  was  the  strange  idea  he  must  have  formed  of 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul. 

First,  he  seems  to  suppose  that  it  must  involve  that  of  the  body ; 
for  he  asks,  "  If  man's  soul  was  naturally  immortal,  why  did  God 
plant  in  the  garden  of  Eden  '  a  tree  of  life,'  having  such  power, 
that  those  who  ate  of  it  should  live  for  ever  P"  S«ch  a  question 
sounds  strange  to  one  not  under  the  influence  of  the  theory  of 
Th.  N.  He  appears  not  to  know  that  the  "  tree  of  life  "  has  a  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  life  and  health  of  man's  body  as  long  as  he 
observed  the  divine  prohibition;  and  that  exclusion  from  it  left 
man  exposed  to  the  action  of  those  causes,  both  external  and 
internal,  which  were  certain  to  work  his  physical  dissolution.  And 
hence  he,  strangely  enough,  assumes  that  a  medicinal  provision  for 
the  continuance  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  body  must  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  the  soul  was  naturally  immortal. 
A  palpable  non  segutiur. 

Secondly,  He  seems  to  suppose  that  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul  means  that  men  possess  such  natural  powers  and  proper- 
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ties  as  to  render  death  an  impossibility ;  and  to  have  made  it  absurd 
for  the  Deity  to  say  to  Adam,  "  In  the  day  thon  eateet  thereof  then 
■halt  surely  die ;"  for  he  goes  on  to  ask,  "  How  could  Deity  so 
represent  matters,  if  death  were  an  impossibility  on  account  of  the 
immortality  granted  to  him  at  his  creation,  and  inherent  in  his 
nature  P"  The  wonder  is,  how  Th.  N.  could  ask  such  a  question. 
Who  says  that  death  was  an  impossibility  t  Not  those  who  mam* 
tain  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  We  make  a  distinction 
between  soul  and  body,  if  Th.  N.  does  not.  And  we  maintain  that 
man  is  both  mortal  and  immortal  at  the  same  time,  though  not  in 
the  same  sense.  And  that,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thon 
shalt  surely  die,"  or, 

"  Dust  thou  art,  to  duat  retumest ; 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL" 

And  that  if  there  had  been  any  absurdity  about  the  matter,  it 
would  have  consisted  in  making  provision  for  the  possible,  everlast- 
ing existence  of  a  body,  occupied  by  a  naturally  mortal,  and  hence, 
without  a  miracle,  necessarily  perishable  soul.  No  one  supposes 
that  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  would,  or  ought,  to  render 
death  an  impossibility  now ;  on  what  ground,  then,  does  Th.  N. 
assume  that  it  either  would  or  ought  to  have  done  so  in  the  case 
of  Adam  P 

Thirdly,  He  evidently  supposes  that  by  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul  we  mean  that  it  must  live  for  ever,  and  that  even  the 
Deity  himself  cannot  destroy  it.  For,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
about  death  being  an  "  impossibility,"  he  says.  "  If  God  did  not 
take  pleasure  in  His  work,  it  would  be  to  rob  Him  of  His  omnipo- 
tence to  suppose  that  He  could  not  bid  it  cease  to  exist"  Now 
every  intelligent  defender  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul 
admits,  first,  that  it  is  a  derived  immortality ;  secondly,  that  God 
can  take  it  away  and  deprive  the  soul  of  existence,  if  He  think  fit ; 
thirdly,  that  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is  simply  its 
natural  adaptation  for  endless  existence.  We  predicate  the  absence 
of  all  natural  causes  in  the  soul  itself  to  bring  about  its  dissolution. 
We  say,  that  it  is  naturally  constituted  to  five  for  ever.  We  do 
not  say  that  God  cannot  "bid  it  cease  to  exist ;"  but  we  do  say  that 
He  has  no  where  intimated  that  He  will  bid  it  cease  to  exist ;— -that 
not  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  when  fairly  interpreted,  authorizes  such 
an  assertion,  and  Th.  N.  has  adduced  none. 

The  next  remarkable  thins  in  his  paper  is,  "  The  dilemma  into 
which  we  get  by  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul."  And  what  is  this  dilemma  P  Why,  "  If  God  can 
destroy  evil  and  will  not,  can  He  be  the  God  of  love,  even  of  ever- 
lasting loveP  And  if  He  will  and  cannot,  is  He  the  Almighty  P" 
And  Th.  N.  thinks  "  We  avoid  any  such  incongruity  of  thought," 
i.e.,  we  escape  this  dilemma  by  denying  this  doctrine.  But  he  is 
mistaken ;  for  he  is  himself  as  fast  between  its  horns  as  any  one  of 
hig  opponents ;  and  we  have  only  to  vary  the  terms  a  little  to  make 
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this  appear.  "  If  God  could  prevent  evil  and  would  not,  can  He  be 
the  God  of  lore,  even  of  everlasting  lore  P  And  if  He  would pre- 
vent  evil  and  cannot,  can  He  be  the  Almighty  P"  Were  evil  pre- 
vented there  would  be  no  need  for  its  destruction,  and  every  mam 
would  then  be  immortal,  even  upon  the  theory  of  Th.  N.  If  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  it  certainly  would  have  been  in  this 
case— and  tenfold  better  than  the  cure  Th.  N.  proposes ;  for  de- 
struction is  no  cure  at  all.  How  came  divine  love  and  divine  power 
to  permit  evil  to  exist  P  If  Th.  N.  will  tell  us  that,  we  may  per- 
haps afterwards  find  little  difficulty  in  breaking  the  horns  of  his 
dilemma;  until  then,  he  is  as  certain  of  impalement  as  any  one  of 
his  opponents.  Such  dilemmas,  however,  savour  much  more  of 
irreverence  than  they  do  of  wisdom.  God  has  seen  fit  to  permit 
evil  to  exist ;  there  are  fallen  angels  as  well  as  wicked  men.  It  waa 
evidently  consistent  with  His  divine  attributes  not  to  prevent  this; 
and  where  did  Th.  N.  learn  that  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  those 
attributes  to  allow  these  sinners  to  exist  for  ever  and  suffer  the 
consequences  of  their  sins  P  He  must  have  got  wise  above  what  is 
written  when  he  discovered  that  God  is  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate 
His  character,  to  destroy  what  He  was  not,  for  the  same  reason, 
bound  to  prevent 

And  what  does  Th.  N.  expect  to  gain  by  the  following :— "  If  the 
opinions  of  S.  8.  were  to  prevail  P"  viz.,  that  the  punishment  of  wicked 
men  would  be  everlasting.  "  What  could  men  think  of  the  Deity  P 
Evil  would  be  declared  to  be  eternal,  God  would  not  be  all  in  all ; 
the  spirits  of  evil  would  vanquish  divine  lo?e;  sin  would  be 
eternal ;  it  would  no  longer  be  an  accident  of  humanity,  but  an 
essential  and  integral  portion  of  the  uni? erse  of  God."  Sow  to  all 
this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  opinions  which  Th.  N.  considers  to  be 
fraught  with  such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  character  of  God 
have  prevailed,  and  do  prevail ;  they  are  not  novelties  in  the  earth ; 
and  the  men  amongst  whom  they  nave  prevailed  have  thought  as 
highly  of  the  character  of  God  as  Th.  N.  It  is  his  opinions  that 
have  not  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church.  Secondly,  Sin  is  not 
an  entity,  but  an  act;  and  the  existence  of  sin  means  the  existence 
of  sinners.  Are  sinners  now  an  "  essential  and  integral  portion  of 
the  universe  of  God  P  "  If  not,  could  their  everlasting  existence 
make  them  so  P  And  if  they  are,  then  what  more  could  they  be- 
come by  existing  for  ever  P  Thirdly,  Is  the  devil  to  die  and  all  his 
angels ;  are  they  mortal  too  P  Because  Th.  N.  gets  over  only  a 
part  of  his  difficulty  by  supposing  that  wicked  men  will  perish. 
The  annihilation  of  them  would  not  be  the  destruction  of  evil  from 
"  the  universe  of  God.M  Fourthly,  Why  would  not  "God  be  all 
in  all  P"  If  Th.  N.  will  study  these  words  in  their  connection,  un- 
influenced by  his  theory,  he  will  see  that  they  mean,  as  Dean 
Alford  puts  it,  that  God  shall  be  "  recognised  as  sole  Lord  and 
King "  in  this  world— His  will  being  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  And  cannot  this  be  the  case  unless  the  souls  of  wicked 
men  be  put  out  of  existence,  and  fallen  angels  tooP    Fifthly,  Bat 
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"the  spirits  of  evil  would  vanquish  divine  love."  Yea,  just  about 
the  same  as  the  prisoner  vanquishes  the  police  when  he  finds  him- 
self lodged  in  the  cell  of  a  prison.  But  perhaps  Th.  N.  means  that 
evil  spirits  would  frustrate  the  purposes  of  divine  love  by  perpetu- 
ating, in  the  persons  of  the  lost,  their  own  evil  work.  But  how 
does  he  know  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  divine  love  to 
permit  this  very  thing  P  The  present  existence  of  both  wicked  men 
and  evil  spirits  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  purpose ;  why  should 
their  everlasting  existence  in  hell,  suffering  the  penal  consequences 
of  their  evil  doings,  be  inconsistent  with  itP  But  suppose  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  destroyed,  then  would  not  the  spirits  of  evil 
vanquish  divine  love  when  they  had  caused  it  to  destroy  apart  of 
its  own  work  ?  What  greater  success  could  they  desire  P  If  that 
would  not  be  a  triumph,  what  would  P  Nothing,  then,  is  gained  by 
the  theory  of  Th.  N.  He  only  shifts  the  difficulty  a  Bttle,— he 
neither  removes  it  nor  diminishes  it ;  yet,  out  of  deference  to  such 
a  lame  theory  as  this,  he  abandons  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul ! 

The  next  point  is  his  statements  respecting  the  life  and  death  of 
the  soul.  On  this  point  he  is  vacillating  and  contradictory :  the 
trumpet  gives  no  certain  sound.  He  says,  "  The  laws  of  God  are 
ordained  unto  life,  and  are  only  found  to  be  unto  death  unto  those 
who  break  them.  Bodily  death  to  those  who  do  not  observe  the 
laws  of  bodily  sanity,  and  spiritual  death  to  those  who  neglect  the 
laws  of  the  spirit's  life."  The  first  part  of  this  statement  is  mis- 
leading ;  for  no  man  can  live  for  ever  by  any  observance  of  the 
"  laws  of  bodily  sanity."  Death  is  as  certain  to  the  obedient  as  it 
is  to  the  disobedient.  There  is  no  need  now  to  break  any  law  of 
God  to  bring  about  bodily  death ;  death  results  from  the  very  laws 
themselves.  But  what  are  "the  laws  of  the  spirit's  lifeP"  Th.  N. 
answers,  "  If  we  do  not  accept  that  doctrine  of  philosophy,  but 
the  plain  scriptural  statement  that  holiness  is  the  life  of  the  soul, 
and  while  possibilities  of  holiness  exist  the  soul  is  spared ;  that  sin 
is  death,  and  that  when  the  soul  is  wholly  given  over  to  sin,  it 

Serishes,"  &c.  Now  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  life  and 
eath  in  question  are  not  the  moral  life  and  death,  but  the  physical 
life  and  death  of  the  soul.  Here,  then,  Th.  N.  asserts  that  holiness 
is  this  life,  and  sin  is  this  death,  and  palms  this  doctrine  upon  the 
Scriptures !  Holiness,  however,  is  a  moral  quality,  and  not  being 
a  natural  attribute  of  man  must,  if  possessed,  be  acquired  by  a 
certain  course  of  action;  and  it  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  phy- 
sical life  in  the  soul,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  the  actions  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  quality.  The  same  may  be  said  respecting 
sin.  if  the  soul  did  not  possess  physical  life — if  it  had  not  the 
use  of  its  natural  powers  and  faculties — it  could,  not  commit  sin. 
Holiness,  then,  is  not  the  physical  life  of  the  soul ;  neither  is  sin 
its  physical  death.  Men  are  dead  to  God  when  they  feel  no  love 
to  Him  and  render  Him  no  obedience,  but  the  physical  life  of  their 
souls  is  not  extinct ;  were  that  the  case,  their  state  would  be  a 
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calamity,  not  a  fault ;  hiring  no  natural  powers,  how  could  they 
u**  them  P  If  the  theory  of  Th.  N.  wore  correct,  then  the  tool  of 
e*er*  ungodly  man  is  now  physically  dead,  and  he  has  no  souL 
>or  Th.  N.  says,  "  Bat  the  spirit  was  allotted  life  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained free  from  sin,"  and,  of  course,  no  longer.  But  if  a  soul 
may  now  be  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,*'  and,  at  the  same 
tisae,  physically  alive,  then,  it  is  evident,  the  death  spoken  of  is 
net  it*  physical  death— not  the  extinction  of  its  consciousness 
and  natural  powers;  and  hence  not  the  death  Th.  N.  asserts  it 
to  he. 

Bat  he  varies  his  statements  and  shifts  his  ground  with  respect 
to  both  life  and  death.  First,  M  Holiness  is  the  life  of  the  soul." 
Then, "  Love  to  God  in  Christ  Jesse  is  the  very  life  of  the  eowT* 
Again. "  The  Scriptures  represent  men  as  dead  in  their  sins,  and 
as  made  alive  again  through  the  righteousness  o£  Christ."  And  yet 
again*  "  The  principle  of  spiritual  life  is  faith."  Sueh  varied  state- 
H*ats  show  the  erudeness  of  the  theory,  and  how  little  logic  has 
had  to  do  with  its  construction.  Holiness  is  an  acquired  quality, 
fitkk  is  an  act  of  the  soul,  love  is  a  feeling.  And  the  righteous- 
*ss»  of  Christ  is  something  altogether  external  to  the  soul.  If 
any  one  of  these  be  the  life  of  the  soul,  then  it  excludes  the  rest  from 
sttoh  relation  ;  they  cannot  be  its  life.  But  we  deny  that  any  one  of 
them,  or  all  of  them,  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
life  is  a  subject  of  debate. 

Respecting  death,  he  says,  "  8in  is  death."  "The  Scriptures 
represent  men  as  dead  in  their  sins,"  Ac.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  every 
kicked  man,  death  is  an  accomplished  fact.  He  is  now  dead.  But 
immediately  afterwards  death  is  represented  as  a  gradual  and  pro* 
grsmive  thing."  Every  soul  by  sinfulness- becomes  dead  in  proper- 
tiun  to  itg  power  over,  or  its  dominion  in  the  soul."  Then  death  is 
represented  as  the  natural  termination  of  the  soul's  existence,  like 
that  of  the  body.  "  Of  every  sueh  soul  the  doom  is  '  dying,  thou 
ahalt  die,'  no  more  life  shall  be  granted  to  failures  in  Uod^  viao- 
yard."  "  Having  ceased  to  be,  no  after  life  shall  be  vouchsafed." 
Then  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  punitive  infliction— -n/ttctfciaZ  terminattssi 
of  the  soul's  existence— a  public  execution.  "  So  it  is  thac  the 
wicked  is  reserved  for  the  dayof  destruction ;  tbey  shall  be  brought 
forth  to  the  day  of  wrath.' "  W  hat  are  we  to  make  of  sueh  a  Janus- 
meed  theory  P  The  logic  and  the  theology  of  Th,  N.  seem  equally 
atfaafc 

And  now  a  word  in  reference  to  the  position  taken  in  his  paper 
tfot  "  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  Pla- 
tonic corruption  of  Scripture  teaching."  I  am  aware  that  he  ban- 
no*  proved  it,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  cannot.  The  natural  mor- 
tality of  the  human  soul  is  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Bible  ;  while  its  natural  immortality,  though  not  dogmati- 
cally asserted,  is  nevertheless  assumed  and  implied  in  scores  of 
pfctee*.  As  samples,  I  refer — 
First.  To  the  fact  that  man  was  made  m  the  image  and  after  the- 
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likeness  of  God.  Can  a  being  not  naturally  immortal  be  in  God's 
image,  any  more  than  a  being  not  naturally  rational,  or  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  moral  nature  P  If  intelligence  and  a  moral  nature  are 
necessary  to  the  image  of  God,  then,  certainly,  a  natural  adaptation 
to  endless  existence  is  equally  so.  A  soul  naturally  mortal  cannot 
be  in  the  image  of  the  Immortal,  any  more  than  one  naturally  non- 
rational  can  be  in  the  image  of  the  All- Wise  and  Omniscient. 

Secondly.  To  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  men 
aa  being  in  Sheol  or  Hades  j  for  these  words  scarcely  ever  mean 
simply  the  grave.  Sheol  and  Hades  are  not  places  for  men's  bodies, 
boX  for  men  in  a  disembodied  state.  Thus  Jacob  says,  speaking  of 
Joseph,  "  For  I  will  go  down  into  Sheol  unto  my  son  mourning." 
Now  Jacob  did  not  believe  his  son  to  be  in  the  grave,  but  "  That 
as  evil  beast  had  devoured  him ;"  yet  this  did  not  prevent  him 
being  in  Sheol,  and  Jacob  going  down  to  him  there,  and  finding 
him,  and  recognising  him;  for  suek  the  statement  implies.  Au 
tins  would  be  absurd  on  the  theory  of  Th.  N. 

Thirdly.  To  the  ease  of  die  rich  man  in  the  parable : — "  In  Hades 
be  lift  up  his  eyes  being  in  torments."  Here  is  a  proof  that  the 
souls  of  ungodly  men  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and 
hence,  that  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  live  for  ever. 

Fourthly.  The  statement  of  our  8a? iour  in  answer  to  the  Sad- 
ducees— Luke  xx.  38,  "  For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living;  for  all  live  unto  him."  We  are  told,  Acts  xxuj.  8,  that 
the  Sadducees  denied  not  only  a  resurrection,  but  the  existence  of 
either  angel  or  spirit;  hence  our  Saviour's  answer  touches  the 
three  points  of  their  unbelief.  In  respect  to  the  last  he  asserts, 
"All  live  to  Him."  Hence  none  are  annihilated,  none  cease  to 
exist  at  death,  and  therefore  all  are  naturally  immortal. 

Fifthly.  To  our  Saviour's  exhortation,  Luke  xii.  4,  5, "  Be  not 
afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that 
they  can  do,"  &c.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  sdul  that  man  cannot 
kill,  and  which,  therefore,  survives  the  body,  and  hence  has  a  life 
not  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  body,  and  which,  even  in  the  case 
of  wicked  men,  does  not  terminate  with  their  bodies ;  for  if  it  did, 
then  they  who  killed  their  bodies  would  kill  their  souls;  and  it 
would  not  require  the  power  of  God  to  kill  a  soul. 

0.  P.  B/s  paper  reached  us  too  late  to  secure  insertion ;  from  it, 
however,  we  quote  the  following  in  regard  to  the  scriptural  argu- 
ment for  immortality  here  pressed  by  J.  C. : — 

"  The  first  and  chief  authority  on  this  subject  must  be  the  voice  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  What  does  He  say  on  this  subject  ?  I  turn  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  v.  28,  29,  and  read,  *  Marvel  not  at  thw,  for  the  hour  is 
coming  when  all  that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
haw  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.'  I  read  also  in  Matt. 
xzv.  46, '  And  these  [t.  e.y  the  wicked]  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  pun* 
ishnent  $  but  the  righteous  into  life  eteraal.,    Of  the  rich  man  who  cared 
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nought  for  Lazarus,  we  read  in  the  words  of  Jeans,  *  And  in  bell  he  lift  up 
his  eyes,  being  in  torment,  and  seeth  Abraham  aiar  off,  and  Lasaras  in 
his  bosom,'  Ac,  Luke  xtL  22,  which  oould  not  hare  been  the  case  if  the 
soul  of  man  waa  not  naturally  immortal,  and  if  those  who  died  in  their 
sins  died  once  for  all.  Plain  as  these  passages  from  the  lips  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  this  topic  are,  they  are  also  supported  by  implication  in  the 
quotation  made  by  John  Baptist  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,—'  All  Jink  shall 
see  the  salration  of  God,'  Luke  iii.  6  ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows — let 
us  hint  to  our  Universalist  friends— that  they  shall  enjoy  it. 

"  In  exact  oonformity  with  this  declaration  St.  Paul  affirms,  'We  must  mil 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  mam  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  ia  good 
or  bad/  2  Cor.  v.  10.  On  this  account  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  threatens 
the  Bomans  that  God  will  render  •  unto  them  that  are  contentions,  and 
do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,*  Bom. 
ii.  7, 8 1  for  *  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he 
hath  done,*  CoL  iii.  26.  The  same  view  is  enforced  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  Solomon  affirms  thst  '  God  requireth  that  which  is  past,*  Booles. 
iii.  16  ;  end  that '  God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,'  Eocles. 
iii.  17.  Again  he  anlrms  in  regard  to  indulgences  in  sin,  'That  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment,'  Eocles.  xi.  9 ;  and  he  closes 
this  remarkable  book  with  the  assurance  that c  God  shall  bring  every  work 
into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be 
evil,'  Eocles.  xii.  14.  Here  are  the  express  declarations  of  Holy  Writ ; 
they  show  us  that  Jesus  claims  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  after  death,  and  the 
awarder  of  punishment  as  well  as  the  re  warder  of  righteousness.  St. 
Paul  affirms  and  Solomon  confirms  the  same  truth,  a  truth  which  implies 
that  the  soul  of  man  ia  naturally  immortal." 

Sixthly.  To  the  sentence  that  will  be  passed  upon  the  wicked, — 
"  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  This  sentenoe 
shows  that  they  will  live  for  ever,  and  therefore  proves  to  a  demon- 
stration their  natural  immortality. 

One  is  amused  at  the  absurdities  into  which  P.  W.  B.  falls  (in 
the  number  for  June)  in  endeavouring  to  escape  this  conclusion. 
He  writes,  "  The  duration  of  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  and  fiery  in- 
dignation is,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  everlasting,  the  powers  which 
he  has  endowed  with  efficacy  to  destroy  sin,  whether  worm  or  fire, 
exert  themselves  for  ever,  but  neither  the  bodies  nor  the  souls  of 
those  who  sin  can  endure  burning  everlastingly ;  and  everlasting 
punishment  can  no  more  mean  a  punishment  continually  renewed 
and  never  ending,  than  eternal  redemption  can  mean  a  redemption. 
continually  repeated  and  everlastingly  carried  on." 

Now  this  singular  sentence  gives  rise  to  the  following  among 
other  absurdities :— First,  that  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion against  sin  will  continue  when  there  is  no  sin  to  provoke  it,  and 
no  sinner*  against  which  to  direct  it.  Secondly,  that  the  worm  will 
continue  for  ever,  though  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  to  feed  noon ; 
and  the  fire,  though  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  to  burn — sin  and 
sinners  being  destroyed.    Thirdly,  that  punishment  can  he  erer> 
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lasting,  though  there  be  do  conscious  being  to  suffer  it — all  such 
existence  in  the  punished  having  ceased.  Fourthly,  that  everlast- 
ing wrath  and  everlasting  punishment  will  not  be  of  the  same  du- 
ration. The  wrath  will  never  end,  the  punishment  will.  And  may 
I  not  call  a  fifth  absurdity  the  supposition  that  there  can  be  any 
resemblance  between  everlasting  punishment  and  eternal  redemp- 
tion P  Is  not  redemption  a  work,  or  an  act,  which,  when  once  per- 
formed, is  completed  for  ever  P  But  can  a  punishment  which  termi- 
nates—a punishment  which  ceases  to  be  inflicted,  and  which  ceases 
to  be  felt,  be  an  everlasting  punishment  P  If  so,  all  punishment  is 
everlasting,  even  whipping  or  the  treadmill.  And  now,  where  did 
P.  W.  B.  learn  that  "  Neitner  the  bodies  nor  the  souls  of  those  who 
sin  can  endure  burning  everlastingly  P "  How  came  he  to  be  so 
well-informed  on  this  point  P  And  why  did  he  not  give  us  the 
reason,  and  thus  escape  the  charge  of  dogmatizing  P  And  now, 
suppose  the  souls  of  wicked  men  put  out  of  existence  hyjire,  or 
worm,  or  any  positive,  or  special  act  of  God ;  does  not  that  very 
act  of  destruction  prove  their  natural  immortality  P  since,  without 
such  act,  they  would  not  have  ceased  to  exist.  Thus  our  opponents 
grant  the  very  point  they  deny,  viz.,  that  in  the  soul  itself  there  is 
no  natural  cause  at  work  to  produce  its  dissolution,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  naturally  immortal.  J.  C. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLB. — IX. 

Man  cannot  be  happy  in  seeking  his  own  happiness.  It  is  the 
instinct  of  his  nature  as  it  is  to  do  so  j  but  it  is  the  law  of  his 
nature  that  he  should  act  otherwise.  It  is  certain  that  those  only 
fulfil  the  end  of  their  being  who  love,  serve,  and  glorify  God.  It 
is  almost  equally  certain  that  those  who  do  not  fulfil  this  purpose 
of  life  fail  in  happiness.  Many  believe  that  to  be  happy  is  the 
duty  of  man.  That  is  only  his  desire.  His  destiny  is  to  glorify 
God.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  fails  to  be  what  he  was  designed 
for,  and  Deity  does  not  immortalize  failures. 

The  idea  that  any  being  which  has  persistently  defied  the  law  of 
life,  and  gone  on  in  presumptuous  sin,  may  yet  exist  in  alienation 
and  ofiensiveness,  and  that  during  the  endless  date  of  eternity  is 
sorely  not  quite  so  honouring  to  God  as  many  people  suppose. 
Holiness  is  essential  to  the  happiness  (I  say  it  not  profanely)  of  the 
Deity.  Evil  is  an  abomination  in  his  sight.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
he  who  delights  in  holiness  and  hates  sin  will  perpetuate  that  which 
he  hates,  and  cause  the  pangs  of  never-ending  woe  to  be  fait  by  all 
who  have  forsaken  the  way  of  holiness.  Is  there  an  idea  of  the 
Lord  of  life  more  thoroughly  opposed  to  all  loveliness  and  loving- 
kindness  than  that  P  To  grant  free-will  with  the  reward  of  lite 
attached  to  its  holy  action,  and  to  affix  death  as  a  punishment 
for  wilful  ungodliness  is  wholly  proper ;  but  to  put  life  and  death 
before  man,  and  jet  make  death  impossible  to  man,  what  is  that 
but  to  make  a  riddle  of  divinity  and  a  mockery  of  the  Holiest 
One. 
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We  fear  that  rhetoric  has  got  the  better  of  logic  in  this  case. 
Men  are  so  eager  to  exoite  horror  and  instil  fear,  men  are  ao  fond 

W*™****  words  that  these  two  desires  acting  together  have 
made  theologians  attach  to  their  creed  a  meaning  never  intended. 
Ihe  longing  ot  the  soul  for  life,  which  is  a  wUnesi  of  its  nobleness, 
they  have  taken  and  made,  by  a  rhetorical  artifice,  a  winmonplacc 
lor  eloquence,  and  have  drawn  so  vivid  a  contrast  between  thTaonl 
in  its  glorious  endowments,  and  its  late  as  interpreted  by  them  that 

I^f™  F^"0*  tiUti.nk,  l\  *  lACt'  iko^h  »  if*  0Ti&»  ifc  ™»  ™*Y 
a  pious  fiction.    Alan  .  feeling  of  immortality  and  *»ire  tar  eve/ 

lasting  life  only  indicate  the  possibilities  within  him.  Xueae  possi- 
bilities, it  nurtured  by  holiness,  will  produce  fruit  unto  eternaflife ; 
out  it  left  unnouriahed  and  uncared  for  will  certainly  fade,  wither 
decay,  and  die.  J         9  ' 

It  seems  to  be  the  very  nature  of  sin  to  produce  death:  that  he 
who  prefers  sin  to  holiness  prefer*  death  to  life,  and  that  he  gains 
that  which  he  labours  for.  Ihe  joys  of  this  life  are  manifold :  there 
™"  ^  p^aiure*  *»  8in  for  *  ^won,  but  the  man  who  loves  and 
practises  these  cannot  lay  claim  to-I  should  say  cannot  in  the 
least  degree  attain  unto-eternal  life,  and  must,  by  the  inevitable 
process  ot  his  preference  go  down  to  an  unceasing  death. 

ihis  view  ot  the  matter  is  very  simple  if  properly  considered. 
Sin  exists  in  the  soul.  It  is  a  feeling  of  enmity^ainst  God,  an 
indisposition  to  fulhl  his  will  and  obey  bu  taw.  On  qf  the  h^art 
proceed  evil  thoughts  and  acta ;  the  sin  must  therefore  be  in  the 
iieart,  and  the  indwelling  sinfulness  of  human  nature  may  so  mani- 
test  itselt  in  the  heart,  even  though  it  does  not  break  ont  into  open 
transgression.  Indeed,  theologians  cautiously  distinguish  sin  into 
two  kinds,  one  in  the  heart  being  •'  want  ot  coiiformity  to  God's 
law,  and  actual  transgression  or  violation  of  God's  law.  Sin  is  nox 
crime  or  vice,  though  vice  and  crime  are  sin.  We  cannot  theretore 
say  that  children  have  never  sinned ;  not  even  that  they  have  never 
consciously  sinned.  That  sintulness  is  t»  them  we  know,  as  we 
know  of  all  other  occult  qualities,  from  the  manifestations  in  which 
they  result ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  to  reason  that  the  quality  is 
not  present,  because  we  have  seen  no  mauiiestation  of  its  existence. 
We  might  as  well  affirm  that  explosiveness  did  not  inhere  in  gun- 
powder, because  we  had  never  seen  that  which  we  were  *™mii.ing 
going  off,  as  say  that  sintulness  was  not  present  in  a  child,  because 
we  had  observed  no  symptoms  of  it*  presence  and  power.  Sin 
worketh  deatn,  and  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,  unless  its  life  be 
renewed  within  it  by  Jesus  the  Lord.  Physical  death  is  the  result 
of  physical  causes  and  physical  disease ;  but  the  death  of  the  soul 
proceeds  trom  spiritual  causes,  and  can  only  be  averted  by  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  the  grace  and  favour  of  God  in  Christ  in  pardon, 
adoption,  and  sanctincation,  in  restoration  from  death  in  sin  to  iif  e 
in  holiness. 

Here  it  is  that  my  opinions  come  into  conflict  with  those  who 
support  the  affirmative  of  this  question ;  but  on  the  matter  I  reason 
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thus :— A  cause  does  not  cease  to  act  beotuse  it  baa  once  acted* 
Though  all  men  die  through  Adam's  sin,  either  by  consequence  or 
by  covenant,  that  does  not  intimate  the  operation  of  the  constant  < 
lav  of  God  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  When  therefore  EL 
JL  says  that  if  we  assign  the  sin  of  Adam  as  the  cause  at  once  efficient 
and  sufficient,  we  cannot  assign  without  contradiction  and  confusion 
out  own  sinfulness,  and  the  wicked  acts  which  proeeed  from  it  as 
causes  of  the  soul's  death.  He  seems  to  mistake  causation  as  one 
single  shock  and  stroke,  whereas  it  is  a  continuously  operating 
power.  Every  law  of  God  tends  to  life,  every  opposition  to  it 
tends  to  death ;  there  is  no  vindictiveness  in  the  operation  of  the 
law,  it  is  all  love.  As  surely  as  law  is  a  law  of  life,  so  surely  to  the 
breakers  of  it  does  it  become  a  law  of  death.  It  is  punitive  that  it 
may  be  protective,  and  destructive  that  it  may  be  disciplinary. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  may  be  sure  oar  sins  will  find  us  out ;  every 
sin  works  woe  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  because  it  interferes 
with  the  working  of  the  law  of  life,  love,  and  happiness.  While 
therefore  we  affirm  that  as  an  occasioning  cause  giving  the  first 
wrong  bias  to  the  soul,  Adam's  sin  was  efficient  in  bringing  death 
upon  all  men,  yet  our  own  sms  by  continuing  and  increasing  the 

Sower  of  the  cause  of  death  is  an  intensifying  condition  of  death* 
'he  Adamio  sin  gives  the  first  exertion  of  causation ;  but  by  our 
individual  sins  the  cause  is  continued  in  efficacy  and  destructive- 
nee*.  E.  S.  D. 

AFFIRMATIVE  BBPLY. 

Although  an  unusually  large  number  of  articles  have  been  • 
written  on  the  other  side,  yet,  on  glancing  through  the  various  L 
pages,  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  they  do  not  on  the  whole 
come  really  to  the  point,  and  that  the  great  body  of  argument  on 
the  affirmative  side  still  remains  untouched. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  theological  contest  on  the  subject  of  "annihilation," 
"  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,"  &o.  Now  one  and 
all  of  these  disputants  admit  that  a  portion,  although  a  small  por- 
tion, of  mankind  are  immortal,  although  they  attribute  the  poeset- 
ison  of  immortality  only  to  the  saved.  Bat  they  do  not  even  stop 
here,  for  they  give  the  last  a  kind  of  semi-immortality,  inasmuch 
as  they  say  that  even  the  lost  will  be  raised  again,  and  will  be  con- 
demned, according  to  some,  to  eternal  punishment,  and,  as  others' 
affirm,  to  punishment  for  ages  on  ages  in  the  world  to  come,  but 
that  such  punishment  will  cease,  and  the  wicked  be  consumed; 
while  there  are  others  who  assert  that  this  punishment ;  shall  endure 
until  they  are  purified  by  it  and  made  righteous. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  article  of  P.  O.  S.,  and  in  so* 
doing  I  should  with  ail  respect  recommend  him,  in  writing  any 
future  article,  to  be  less  dogmatic,  and  more  argumentative, 
P  O.  S.  admits  that  man  was  created  not  only  immortal,  bat  to  be 
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immortal,  and  be  goes  on  to  state  that  man  sinned  and  forfeited 
this  immortality.  In  plain  language,  that  the  Omniscient  and 
Omnipresent  God,  hiring  carried  out  His  purpose  in  creating 
an  immortal  being,  whom  he  purposed  should  continue  im- 
mortal, allowed  his  purpose  to  be  frustrated  by  his  creature.  And 
not  only  so,  but  P.  O.  8.  affirms  (in  which  I  agree  with  him)  that 
God  made  life  dependent  on  obedience  and  submission.  This  it 
true ;  He  made  mortality  dependent  on  obedience,  but  not  immor- 
tality. The  command  was  conveyed  in  these  words: — "But  by 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  e?il,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  This 
is  explained  by  the  subsequent  conversation,  which  God  held  with 
Adam  after  his  fall, — "And  unto  Adam  He  said,  Because  thou 
hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife  and  hast  eaten  of  the 
tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it 
all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 
to.thee ;  and  thou  shale  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ;  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ; 
for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ;  for  duet  thou  art  and  unto  dust  ehaU 
thou  return" 

It  cannot  but  be  observed  that  P.  O.  8.,  in  saying  that  man  is 
originally  gifted  and  endowed  with  the  immortal  soul  which  God 
breathed  into  him,  admits  our  whole  case,  and  leaves  in  dispute  only 
the  question  whether,  in  consequence  of  sin,  mankind  were  deprived 
of  mortal  life,  or  of  immortal  life  as  well,  which  question  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  controversy.  P.  O.  S.  en- 
deavours to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  perpetuation  of  sin, 
but  to  do  so  would  be  equally  as  useless  as  to  endeavour  to 
solve  the  mystery  why  God  allowed  the  introduction  of  evil  or  sin 
stall. 

The  life  which  is  bestowed  by  regeneration  is  that  life  by  virtue 
of  which  the  regenerated  man  enjoys  eternal  happiness.  The  con- 
sequence of  his  natural  immortality  to  the  wicked  is,  that  at  the 
judgment  day  he  is  condemned  to  an  eternity  of  punishment, 
tooling  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  which  is  evidently 
the  only  view  reconcilable  with  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  as  de- 
lineated in  the  New  Testament,  the  whole  of  the  remarks  of  P.  O.  S. 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  fall  to  the  ground. 

P.  O.  8.  puts  forth  the  theory  that,  "as  evil  shall  not  dwell  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  for  ever,"  it  must  be  vanquished  and 
extinguished."  Now  let  me  ask  him  to  consider  where  this  theory 
will  lead  him  ?  He  will  find  himself  forced  to  believe  either  that 
the  wicked  are  annihilated  at  their  death,  which  is  certainly  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  by 
whom  they  are  certainly  represented  ss  being  subjects  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment,  or  that  their  punishment  will  be  limi- 
ted, which  is  also  opposed  to  his  plan ;  for  be  the  punishment  limited 
or  unlimited,  Qod  being  Omniscient  and  Omnipresent,  their  exist- 
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ence  and  punishment  must  be  within  his  Bight  and  knowledge,  and 
therefore  the  wicked  mast  be  more  than  mortal :  or,  he  must  adopt 
the  farther  theory  that  the  immortality  of  the  regenerated  consists 
in  their  being  the  first  called  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness,  and  that 
the  result  of  the  punishment  of  the  unregenerate  will  be  their 
ultimate  purification  when  they  must,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  merits, 
take  their  place  at  the  throne  of  God ;  and,  should  he  adopt  this 
theory,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  conceding  that  even  those  who 
were  wicked  at  their  deaths,  and  at  the  first  judgment  still  retained 
their  immortality.  P.  W.  B.'s  article  is  almost  beyond  criticism ; 
he  tells  us  so  many  things  which  are  unconnected  with  the  subject. 
He  says,  "  Destruction  cannot  be  everlastingly  inflicted,  but  being 
once  inflicted  on  the  soul  (the  italics  are  his  own),  it  is  eternal  in  its 
effects,  results,  and  consequences — conscious  personal  being  and  ex- 
istence will  not  be  revouchsafed  to  those  who  have  continued  impeni- 
tently  in  sin— even  in  the  hope  that  grace  would  abound.  The  un- 
quenchable fire  of  God's  wrath  is  an  everlasting  fire,  but  though  its 
smoke  is  to  go  up  for  ever,  it  is  not  asserted  or  implied  that  the  sufferers 
in  that  burning  lake  shall  endure  its  torments  for  ever,  for  even 
Death  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  victory  of  Christ ;  and  hence, 
even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  this  second  death  of  the  soul  did 
mean  a  being  literally  turned  into  a  very  and  real  lake  of  fire, 
even  this  fire  of  death  must  be  swallowed,  up  before  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Jesus  can  be  put  under  Him,  for  even  Death  is  to  be 
destroyed." 

From  this  theological  chaos  and  amalgamation  of  different  doc- 
trines, it  would  seem  at  the  first  glance  difficult  to  educe  one  cohe- 
rent sentence.  But  let  us  endeavour  to  do  so.  P.  W.  B.  evidently 
forgets  that  the  essence  and  nature  of  the  soul  (if  such  a  phrase 
may  be  used  of  a  being  which  was  never  born)  is  immateriality  and 
indestructibility,  and  therefore  to  talk  of  inflicting  destruction  on 
that  which  cannot  be  destroyed  is  simply  absurd.  But  his  next 
idea  is,  if  possible,  still  more  preposterous.  He  supposes  that  a 
portion  of  the  human  race  will  continue  impenitent  in  their  sins, 
"  in  the  hope  that  grace  would  abound"  Now  I  undertake  to  say, 
that  if  any  man  continue  impenitent,  it  cannot  be  in  the  hope  that 
grace  will  abound,  for  if  the  man  be  convinced  (as  he  must  be  to 
maintain  P.  W.  B.'s  supposition)  that  he  is  a  sinner,  then  that 
conviction  will  have  produced  the  abounding  of  grace  in  his 
heart. 

But  P.  W.  B.  further  assumes  that  although  the  fire  of  God's 
wrath  is  to  burn  for  ever,  yet  that  such  burning  is  to  be  continued 
but  as  a  mask  after  all  the  condemned  have  been  consumed.  He 
challenges  the  admission,  and  I  do  admit  most  cheerfully,  that  this 
Are  of  death  will  be  swallowed  up  before  all  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
can  be  put  under  him,  and  that  even  death  will  be  destroyed.  The 
mode  in  which  P.  W.  B.  puts  his  argument  places  him  in  this 
inevitable  dilemma,  viz. : — either  that  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
is  created  without  souls,  for  he  does  not  challenge  the  eternity  of 
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the  glory  of  the  bleated,  and  that  such  portion  is  annihilated  at 
their  material  death,  or,  if  not  annihilated*  thej  are  resuscitated  to 
endure  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  for  a  period,  and  then  annihilated ; 
or,  if  we  are  to  take  into  consideration  his  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  death,  then  that  after  enduring  a  purifying  punishment  thev 
will  join  the  ranks  of  the  bleated,  and  so  form  a  part  of  that  "Resti- 
tution of  all  things"  of  which  we  are  told  bj  Paul — "God  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began.*' 

F.  W.'s  theory  is  somewhat  peculiar.  He  admits  that  God  cre- 
ated Adam  with  an  immortal  soul,  but  says  that  because  he  fell, 
the  Almighty  killed  the  soul,  from  which  I  suppose  he  concludes 
that  mankind  have  since  been  born  with  dead  souls.  He  winds  up 
his  article  with  a  small  session  which  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 
despised;  but  I  will  now  examine  the  article  itself  for  a  few 
moments. 

It  bears  the  marks  of  ingenuity  throughout,  and  especially  in 
his  mode  of  interpolating  his  own  opinions  in  the  midst  of  a  quota- 
tion, so  ss  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  text  he  quotes  contains  his 
own  theory,  e.  $r.,  "  If  a  man  die  shall  he  life  again  P  "  is  a  text  he 
quotes,  but  he  makes  it  read  thus : — "  If  a  man  die  "— unrenewodly 
and  unregenerate,  without  being  a  partaker  of  grace,  and  without 
receiving  the  jjift  of  God  in  Christ — "  shall  he  live  again  ?  "  by  this 
means  peryerting  to  his  own  foregone  conclusions  tie  meaning  of 
the  passage  quoted,  which  conclusions  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say*  have 
not  Deen  drawn  from  the  Scriptures. 

I  do  not  stop  to  answer  all  F.  W.'s  assertions,  and  am  glad  that 
I  can  agree  with  him  in,  at  any  rate,  one  statement,  wiz : — that  in 
which  he  says  that  the  life  spoken  of  as  being  condemned  to  death 
was  "  the  life  we  live  on  earth ;"  bnt  I  ask  how  is  that  reconcil- 
able with  his  next  assertion  that  "  it  was  in  the  essential  nature  of 
man's  being  that "  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die/'  for  then  it 
no  longer  bore  the  '  image  of  God.'" 

He  thus  puts  forward  to  the  world  this  heinous  proposition,  vis : 
—that  God,  being  in  himself  pure,  created  Adam,  and  gave  him  ss 
His  very  essence — sin,  with  the  express  purpose  that  that  essence 
should  make  itself  evident,  and  so  force  Adam  to  disobey.  Why 
should  God,  if  it  were  impossible  to  resist  sin,  command  him  not  to 
sin,  and  point  out  to  him  what  would  be  the  oonsequence  of  sinning. 
In  making  these  statements  F.  W.  cannot  have  thought  of  their 
logical  consequences.  In  this  he  attempts  to  sully  the  purity  of 
the  Almighty,  by  making  Rim  and  not  Adam  the  author  of  sin. 
No,  rather  than  that  give  me  the  belief  of  John  Milton,  which  he 
thus  beautifully  expresses  :— 

"And  now 
Through  all  restraints  broke  loose,  be  (Satan)  wings  his  way 
Not  far  off  heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Directly  towards  the  new  created  world, 
And  man  there  placed,  with  purpose  to  essay 
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If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse, 
By  some  false  guile  pervert ;  and  shall  pervert : 
For  man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 
And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command ; 
Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience :  so  will  fall 
He  and  his  faithless  progeny.    Whose  fault? 
Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  hare ;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
.Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

•  •••*• 

Jfofc  free,  what  proof  could  they  hare  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love, 
Where  only  what  they  needs  mmst  do  appeared, 
Not  what  they  would  ? 

•  ***•* 

They  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I.    If  I  foreknew, 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 
Which  had  no  less  proved  certain,  unforeknown. 
So  without  least  impulse,  or  shadow  of  fate, 
Or  aught  of  me  immutably  foreseen, 
They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose ;  for  so 
I  formed  them  free :  and  free  they  must  remain, 
Till  they  inthral  themselves :  1  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  their  high  decree 
Umehangeable,  eternal,  which  ordained 
Their  freedom :  Hey  themselves  ordained  their foil" 

Paradise  Lost. 

It  is  true  that  "by  the  very  fact  of  sin  death  passed  on  all,  for 
that  all  have  sinned,1'  but  the  death  which  P.  W.  alleges  to  have 
passed  upon,  the  soul,  was  a  death  of  a  very  different  description 
from  that  which  passed  on  the  body,  the  latter  being  the  mere 
cessation  of  physical  being,  and  the  former  being  that  death  by 
which  the  souls  of  all  are  separated  from  the  presence  of  God,  and 
eternally  doomed  to  eternal  punishment,  unless,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  their  souls  are  regenerated  and  appointed   to  eternal 

The  little  admonition  which  F.  W.  administers  to  S.  S.,  as  to  the 
letter's  having  "greatly  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,"  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject ;  but  F.  W.  must  allow  me  to  re- 
mind him  that  the  new  life  which  Christ  gives,  and  the  eternal  life 
which  is  the  gift  of  God,  are  neither  of  them  a  new  physical  life 
from  physical  death,  but  the  saturation  of  their  immortal  souls  with 
that  righteousness  which  takes  them  to  heaven ;  the  absence  of 
which  from  the  equally  deathless  souls  of  the  other  portion  of  man- 
kind sends  them  to  hell. 

Meeting  by  anticipation  the  quotation  which  F.  W.  makes  from 
Job,  and  which  I  will  give  as  in  the  Scriptures  presently,  but 
which  does  not,  as  he  alleges,  support  his  theory,  I  do  not  hesitate 
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to  say  at  onoe  that  there  i*  no  such  thing  u  death  or  pcriahing  for 
ever,  nor  does  the  pataage  he  quote*  point  in  that  direction. 

M  There  it  no  death !  what  teems  to  it  transition; 
Thit  life  of  mortal  breath 
It  bat  a  tuburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death." 

The  paaatge  referred  to  is  from  Job  if.  20, 21,  being  aw^art  of 
the  reproof  administered  by  Eliphas  to  Job.  "  Their  (i.  e.t  men) 
are  destroyed  from  morning  to  evening:  they  perish  for  erer 
without  any  regarding  it.  Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in 
them  go  away  P  they  die,  even  without  wisdom." 

It  is  evident  (and  will  be  more  so  on  a  perusal  of  the  whole  of 
the  chapter)  that  this  passage  points  only  to  the  natural  physical 
death  of  all  men,  and  I  challenge  F.  W.  to  point  out  in  what  way 
it  relates  to  the  destruction  of  that  indestructible  principle,  vis., 
man's  soul.  The  passage  he  quotes,  "By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God," 
does  not  in  the  least  refer  to  the  soul  of  man,  but  to  the  eternal 
salvation  of  the  blessed. 

I  give  F.  W.  credit  for  having  brought  together  a  mass  of  the 
moat  unconnected  passages,  and  for  his  courage  in  attempting  to 
found  upon  them  a  conclusion  favourable  to  his  own  foregone 
theory. 

But  F.  W.'s  concluding  parajrraph  is  perhaps  the  moat  illogical 
of  all.  He  lays  down  as  a  premise  that  sin  and  death  are  to  be  con- 
quered by  the  Saviour,  and  yet  his  intention  is  to  show  that  man 
has  nothing  inherently  immortal,  and  if  there  be,  as  he  admita 
there  must  he,  some  who  are  not  saved  and  who  are  to  be  subject 
to  bodily  corruption  and  so  for  ever  to  remain,  let  me  ask  him  how 
he  makes  out  this  purpose  (the  conquering  of  sin  and  death)  is  ful- 
filled, while  he  in  the  same  sentence  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Almighty  is  not  carried  out. 

The  writer's  interpretation  of  the  passage,  "  and  man  became  a 
living  soul,"  is,  still  I  contend,  a  proof  of  his  immortality,  and  is 
not  overstrained  (as  S.  F.  would  have  us  believe)  when  it  ia  taken 
as  representing  "  an  ever  living  soul "  because,  be- it  observed,  that 
although  the  soul  of  man  may  be  naturally  immortal,  yet  it  ia 
always  subject  to  the  will  of  God  who  could  in  a  moment  crush  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  if  he  did  so,  the  declared  purposes  of 
the  gospel  could  not  be  carried  out. 

Another  fault  8.  F.  finds  with  H.  K.,  is  H.  K.'a  statement  thai 
"  God  created  Adam  in  His  own  image,  or,  in  other  words,  exactly 
as  He  Himself  was."  My  statement,  of  course,  applied  to  the 
subject  then  under  discussion,  viz.,  his  immortality,  and  I  am 
justified  in  the  statement  I  then  made  and  now  repeat,  by  the  con- 
text both  before  and  after  the  words  quoted.  But  had  the  subject 
of  discussion  been,  for  instance,  whether  man  was  naturally  ornni* 
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scient,  I  should  hare  replied  in  the  negative,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  viz.,  that  the  context  did  not  justify  that  conclusion. 

1  cannot  express  too  much  ditsati*  faction— if  I  may  not  use  the 
stronger  word  disgust— at  S.  F.'s  flippancy  in  likening  the  effect  of 
the  words  quoted  by  me  into  having  a  photograph  taken  of  the 
Almighty  ;  and  I  will  only  further  say,  that  if  I  wanted  an  image  of 
myself  I  certainly  should  not  go  to  a  photographer's,  and  least  of 
all,  if  I  wanted  to  create  (supposing  for  the  moment,  to  carry  out 
his  had  logic  to  its  legitimate,  conclusion,  and  that  I  had  the  power 
to  do  so)  a  being  who  professed  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  a 
"  living  soul/' 

It  is  scarcely  advisable  to  notice  the  article  of  S.  F.  farther,  but 
I  may  add,  in  reference  to  the  long  quotation  from  Fronde,  with 
which  he  favours  us,  that  however  much  we  might  accept  Mr. 
Froude  as  an  apologist  for  Henry  VI1T.  and  his  daughter  Mary,  I 
should  be  very  far  indeed  from  accepting  his  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

A  few  words  will  dispose  of  the  article  of  Th.  N.,  whose  remarks 
upon  what  the  "  Westminster  divines  said  "  is  simply  wide  of  the 
point ;  and  as  the  present  discussion  does  not  at  all  turn  upon  the 
love  of  God,  but  *in*ply  upon  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul, 
his  remarks  that  "  If  God  can  destroy  evil  and  will  not,  can  He  be 
the  God  of  love,  even  of  everlasting  love  P  "  "  If  He  will  and  cannot, 
is  He  the  Almighty  P  "  And  others  of  a  similar  character  do  not 
bear  on  the  subject  in  any  way.  The  most  remarkable  character- 
istic is  his  egotism  in  the  way  in  which  he  tells  of  "  The  intermix- 
ture of  the  speculations  of  philosophy  with  the  vital  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith,  has  worked  much  evil  among  men,  has  given 
rise  to  philosophical,  not  Christian  but  anti-Christian,  speculations 
on  predestination  and  election"  &o.  Surely,  now  that  the  great 
originator  and  leaders  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  St.  Paul  to 
Augustine,  Calvin,  Lather,  and  others  have  become  mere  philoso- 
phical '*  speculators  "  on  Christianity,  it  is  time  that  the  infallible 
.creed  of  Th.  N.  should  be  given  to  the  world,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  be  longer  in  the  dark. 

I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  J.  H.  JL  for  his  quotation  from  the 
North  British  Review,  which  is  an  ample  answer  to  S.  F.'s  quota- 
tion from  Froude ;  and  as  the  papers  of  E.  S.  C.  and  J.  V.  H.  take 
no  new  ground,  the  discussion  may  here  be  concluded  on  this  side 
of  the  question. 

The  articles  of  the  opposition  have  certainly  strengthened, 
instead  of  weakened,  the  opinion  with  which  I  started,  as  I  then 
imagined  that  much  more  could  have  been  put  forward  on  their 
behalf. 

It  is  admitted,  by  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  writers  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  Creator  gave  man  an  immortal  soul,  but  instead  of 
admitting  the  direct  consequence  that  this  immortal  soul  descended 
to  Adam  s  progeny,  subject  to  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  they 
indulge  in  the  fantastic  theory  that  when  Adam  sinned,  his  im- 
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mortal  tool  wu  taken  from  him,  and  that  it  can  only  be  restored  to 
bit  descendant!  on  their  accepting  a  something,  which,  as  their 
quotations  prore,  is  not  offered  to  all,  and  which  is  consequently 
beyond  their  power  of  acceptance,  than  which  a  more  illogical 
theory  could  not  possibly  have  been  constructed.  H.  K. 

N1QATTV1  B1PLY. 

"Ttking  men  in  the  mast,  and  regarding  more  their  habitual  feelings 
than  their  mere  outward  professions,  I  find  mueh  fewer  than  we  should 
at  first  imagine,  who  either  with  firm  faith  believe  or  with  bold  scepticism, 
deny  a  future  life.  There  are  few  who  venture  absolutely  to  deny  it ;  for 
this  would  at  once  take  away,  ss  it  were,  the  pivot  on  which  the  present 
life  motes,  snd  deprives  it  of  all  unity,  completeness,  and  hope.  There 
are  few  who  are  bold  enough  to  habitually  believe  it ;  for  they  have  no 
eyes  to  look  upon  their  own  transfiguration,  and  the  diminished  earth 
turns  pale  for  fear.  But  most  men  seem  to  me  to  be  moved  by  the  impulse 
of  alternating  feelings  in  the  mid-space  between  the  two  opinions,** — Jea* 
PmmlMickUr. 

Turn  above  opinion,  from  the  writings  of  glorious  Jean  Paul* 
the  anthor  of  "The  Oampaner  Thai,"  a  discourse  on  immor- 
tality, which  its  great-hearted  author,  blind  and  ailing,  died  while 
enlarging  and  remodelling,  and  the  unfinished  MS.  of  which  was  car- 
ried to  the  burial  vault  upon  his  coffin— shows  sufficiently  well  that 
this  topic  is  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  debatable — debatable 
both  on  the  philosophical  and  the  theological  side.  In  this  present 
debate  we  are  concerned  with  it  as  a  scriptural  question,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  alone  are  we  justly  entitled  to  regard  it. 

I  read  the  able  philosophical  article  by  D.  U.  M.,  with  which  this 
debate  was  opened  on  the  affirmative  side,  with  pleasure,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  calm,  thoughtful,  and  judicious,  well-written,  and 
likely  to  lead  to  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  question ;  and  I 
felt  that  if  the  discussion  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  which 
that  paper  indicated,  we  should  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  interest  the  question  would  be  sure  to  excite. 
But  the  article  of  8.  S.  dispelled  this  hope,  for  he  led  the  debate 
into  the  quagmire  of  sectarian  theology,  and  we  foresaw  that,  in* 
stead  of  a  genuine  controversy,  on  the  signification  of  Scripture  in 
its  declarations  on  this  important  subject,  we  should  have  a  wrangle 
on  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  a  topic  which  had  already 
been  discussed  very  elaborately  in  the  sixth  volume  of  this  serial,  in 
this  form,  namely,  "  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal ?"  The  question  which  we  have  had 
to  discuss,  though  it  does  bear  upon  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  if  it 
is  decided  in  the  negative,  the  non-eternity  of  actual  punishment  to 
be  endured  consciously  by  the  sinner  on  account  of  the  wrath  of 
God  would  be  affirmed ;  yet  it  is  entirely  different,  being  rather  a 
debate  on  the  philosophy  than  the  theology  of  the  Bible. 

In  all  cases,  I  think,  in  which  questions  are  set  down  for  discus- 
sion, some  of  whose  phases  have  already  been  debated  in  this 
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Magazine,  it  ought  to  be  a  recognised  thing,  that  the  debate  ought 
not  to  be  forced  into  the  same  groove  again.  That  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed previously  in  that  connection  should  be  held  as  prima  f&cie 
evidence,  that  it  is  not  in  that  form  or  to  a  similar  issue  the  latter 
question  is  to  be  considered.  In  leading  the  debate  astray  thus 
S.  S.  is  greatly  to  blame ;  and  as  it  appears  to  us  all  the  more  so, 
because  he  evidently  opens  his  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  off 
the  discussion  from  the  calm  and  philosophical  manner  in  which 
D.  U.  M.  opened  on  his  side  into  the  very  mid-stream  of  a  sec- 
tarian question,  and  into  the  full  tide  of  the  odium  theologicum. 
Hear  how  oracularly  he  begins : — "  The  positive  and  repeated  decla- 
rations of  Scripture  that  the  wicked  shall  eternally  suffer,  and  that 
the  righteous  shall  partake  of  everlasting  bliss,  demonstrate  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul."  Do  they,  indeed !  May  it  not 
ha?e  been  that  as  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  so  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  was  the  addition  made  by  God's  wrath  on  account  of 
the  sins  committed  in  a  probation  state  F 

Man  was  placed  in  a  state  of  probation  S.  S.  will  grant.  If  he 
sinned  he  should  die— as  we  assert  the  Scripture  teaches  and  affirms ; 
and  if  he  remained  holy  he  should  live.  He  sinned,  and  so  became 
liable  to  death.  If  the  sentence  of  death  were  executed  on  the 
spot  and  at  the  moment,  the  probationary  race  is  a  failure.  If, 
however,  a  new  chance  is  opened  up,  and  offered  to  him ;  if  it  is 
said  life  shall  be  his  who  through  faith  in  Christ  craves  forgiveness 
from  God,  the  probation  continues,  the  soul  is  now  not  naturally 
but  supernaturally  endowed  with  immortality ;  and  the  condition 
of  that  immortality  is  definite  and  fixed.  If  we  were  to  concede, 
for  argument's  sake,  to  8.  S.  that  the  Scriptures  make  "  positive 
and  repeated  declarations  "  "  that  the  wicked  shall  eternally  suffer," 
might  we  not  maintain  that  this  eternal  suffering  is  threatened  just 
as  the  eternal  bliss  is  promised,  as  an  additional  inducement  to  con- 
sider our  ways  and  be  wise ;  and  so  is  as  supernatural  in  its  origin 
as  eternal  life.  So  long  as  any  other  equally  valid  hypothesis  is 
possible  an  opinion  cannot  be  said  to  be  demonstrated,  and  hence 
8.  S.'s  over-confident  opening  fades  and  fails.  But  we  deny  his 
assertion  that  Scripture  makes  any  such  positive  and  repeated 
declarations,  as  he  affirms  it  does  ;  and  we  appeal  for  proof  to  the 
simple  fact  that  we  are  discussing,  as  a  question  in  this  Magazine, 
this  very  matter.  Do  the  Scriptures  favour  or  oppose  the  idea  of 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  P  which  we  assuredly  would 
not  be  doing  if  the  Scriptures  had  made  "  positive  and  repeated 
declarations  "  on  the  subject ;  because  that  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
debate  such  declarations  of  Scripture  are  considered  to  be  final  and 
conclusive  on  the  topic.  He  assumes,  therefore,  in  the  very  open- 
ing of  his  paper  that  which  he  was  bound  to  substantiate.  Thus 
his  whole  paper  is  vitiated,  first,  by  his  forcing  the  debate  from  a 
question  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  into  one  of  sectarian 
theology ;  second,  by  his  assumption  or  the  things  to  be  proved  or 
denied  as  positively  and  repeatedly  declared. 


372?  do  thi  wuaamiMMB  rirou%  or  ofpou  tee  idjul  of 

ifa^K/s  antiole  is  not  quite  to  able  ai^fone  of  thoee  in  which  he 
deals  with  secular  matters.  For  instance,  in  his  doting  paragraph 
fcequetesthe  translation  of  Enoch  and.  Elijah  as  having  a  bearing 
oi&i  due  question.  But  this  it  hat  not..  In  these  eases  it  is  clear 
tuat  a  conferred  favour  waa  muted  to  them,  and  that  they  wave 
exceptions  to  "  the  common  lot."  Besides  they,  as  partakers  in 
th*  laithof  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  Hebrews,  received  eternal  life, 
no*  a*  a  nstufmlimtriortslity,  but  at  "  a  gift  of  God." 

B-.  K,  assets*  that  ••  immortality  is  of  the  eseence-of  the  soul," 
bus  thsair  the  question  at  issue.  Immortality  is  a  possibility  in  She 
tonl,  on  condition  that  it  delights  in  glorifying  and  obeying  God 
during  the  life  of  probation  assigned  to  it  on  earsbu  It  is  quite 
evident  that  to  verify  H.  K.'s  tammptiom  that  all  the  posterity  of 
Aiam  likewise  possess  a  soul  titsilar  to  hie  own ;  to  be  able  to  affirm 
thafeeverv  child  born  into  the  work!  it  holy  and  spotless  «s  the  very 
breath  of  God,  which  we  presume  he  would  heskate  to  do.  If  life 
vat  to  be  a  concomitant  of  holiness  and  obedience/ snd-  man,  being  in 
honour,  didx.net  abide  in  his  first-  estate,  the  immortality  of  the 
souleould  not  be  continued  when  the  essential  condition  of  its  soav 
tin  tea ni  Trni  lost  or  forfeited. 

Mtost  of  the  quotations  from  Scripture  wsdeh  H.  K»  has  used 
to  support  his  view  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  only  capable 
of  being  so  construed  when  wa  depart-  from  "  the  first  intention  " 
of  tee  knguage  used,  and  take  "the  second  intention  "  of  the  theo- 
logienev  In  one  of  the  passages,  it  it  expressly  stated  that  man  is 
not  ablo  to  kail  the  soul,  but  that  God  is  able  to  destroy  it :  and  in 
that  satso  passage  it  is  implied  that  He  will  do  so  to  all  those  who 
do  not  turn  from  their  sins  in  fear  of  Him,  and  of  Hit  holy  law. 
Hence  his  assertion  that "  the  Scriptures  show  that  the  soul  cannot 
die*"  is  unsupported  by  the  very  quotation  ha  makes  in  his  own 
favour. 

A..&  doss  not  bring  nraeh  matter  for  debate  before  us.  When 
he  «ay*» ''  We  believe  firmly  the  soul  will  not  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
totad-at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  therefore  it  will  be  natu* 
*«Hy  •  immortal ;"  we  need  only  reply  that  hit  belief  is  no  argument. 
-Hd  believes  that  "  the  wicked  will  never  cease  to  exist,"  but  God 
lwt»  affirmed  that  "  tin  shall  be  no  more,1'  either  therefore  sinners 
total- all  be*  turned  from  their  tint  and  so  be  saved  at  last,  or  they 
must  cease  to  exist*  at  least  at  "the  wicked,"  for  so  long  as  they 
are -the  wicked  sin  must  exist.  Both  A.  S.  and  H.  K.  adduce  the 
|*s*ege  from  St.  Jude,  about  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  being  '*  set 
forth,  for*  an  example,  suffering  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire/* 
Jj.il  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  do  not  tuner  the  punishment  of  eternal 
tire—at  least  not  that  we  know  of,  nor  have  any  of  the  Palestine 
explorers  brought  back  words  of  such  a  strange  combustion  being 
ia  progress. 

a  ne  evident  piety  and  good  intentions  of  A.  S.  approve  them- 
*t*lv«»'to  us,  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  has- the  special  qualifies  - 
Uvu*  which  go  to  the  discussion  of  theological  questions— a  free, 
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fair  mind  not  unduly  biassed  by  education,  in  a  seemingly  very 
strait  and  narrow  creed. 

I  submit  for  consideration  the  fact  that  the  everlasting  life  con* 
ferred  on  the  redeemed,  is  not  a  natural  but  a  supernatural  immor- 
tality. On  this  St.  Paul  is  very  explicit :  "  Likewise  reckon  ye  al*o 
5 ourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through 
esus  Christ  our  Lord"  (Rom.  viii.  11).  "I  am  crucified  with 
Christ;  nevertheless  I  live:  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  ltveth  in  me; 
and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me  "  (Gal.  ii.  20). 
"  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  "When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shalhwe  also  appear  with 
him  in  glory  "  (Col.  iii.  2, 3).  This  entirely  accords  with  what  our 
Saviour  says  of  Himself,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  lie 
that  beheveth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  Shall  he  tare  (idbn 
xL  26) :  and  again,  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,««e  vmn 
oometh  unto  the  Father  but  byrne  "  (John  xiv.  7) .  **G*d  hath  g#*n 
*o  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  thftthstthfeo* 
Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  -not  We  " 
(1  John  v.  11,  12).  "  These  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  Ifcat 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  she  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  Jet 
might  have  life  through  His  name  "  (John  xx.  81).  Theetertml  life 
of  the  Spirit  is  here  distinctly  proved  to  be  a  supernatural,-  vot 
a  natural  immortality. 

Were  man  naturally  immortal,  Jesus  would  not  require  to  gi*e« 
as  the  gift  of  God,  eternal  life.  It  is  because  death  -has  passed 
upon  all  men  that  this  gift  is  necessary/  this  new  life  is  required, 
this  being  born  again  is  essential,  thiB  regeneration  is  indispensable. 
Conversely,  if  we  being  dead  do  not  receive  "the  gift  of  Ged;1we 
have  no  life  in  us ;  or  if  there  be  life  in  us  it  must  be  as  *pevu- 
Harry  and  specially  given  unto  us  for  a  punishment,  as  eternal  tifo 
is  bestowed  upon  the  elect  as  a  reward  and  a  blessing.  I<dor*ot 
think  S.  6.  is  wise,  therefore,  in  maintaining  that  if  the  *tfe>of 
*he  saved  is  •eternal,  the  life  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins  «is  eJao 
and  equally  one  of  continued  duration  spent  in  misery.  Let  Hue 
call  the  attention  of  S.  8.  to  a  passage  which  becomes  important 
in  this  connection.  "Death  and  hell  were  east  into  the  into  of 
fire.  This  is  the  second  death  And  whatsoever  was  not  found 
written  .in  the  book  of  life  was  east  into  the  lake  of  fire  "  (Bev, 
xx.  14,  16).  Here  we  see  the  complete  destruction  -of  «lf  fnat 
was  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  accomplished,  so  that  even 
death  is  swallowed  up  in  the  victory  in  which  Christ  puts  all 
things  under  God's  feet.  Death  and  sin  must,  alike,  <die  *n  the 
consuming  fire  of  God's  wrath  .against  and  before  the  \>\m&  of 
*whtch  nothing  can  stand  eternally.  P.O»6. 
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DOES  FREE   THOUGHT   LEAD  TO  INFIDELITY? 

AFFIBMATIYl  JLITICL1.— IT. 

u  To  ask  men  to  believe  it  to  call  on  them  for  the  very  greatest  act  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  the  most  tremendous  for  which  they  will  bare 
to  account."— JaTiisMJ. 

M  The  temper  of  oar  age  will  let  as  take  nothing  for  granted  which  in 
the  nature  or  things  is  capable  of  absolute  proof  or  disproof!" 

"  It  is  not  truth  against  which  we  close  our  eyes,  but  wild  and  virtually 
destructive  theories;  each  of  which  may  seem  for  a  brief  moment  to 
assume  the  fair  semblance  of  truth.'* — Christian  Remsmtbrancer. 

Thb  word  "  infidelity/'  as  it  hat  been  used  in  general  by  the 
writers  in  this  debate,  is  equi? oca!  at  least,  if  it  is  not  fraudulent. 
In  one  form  of  its  signification  it  implies  disbelief  in,  or  carelessness 
about  God,  morality,  and  immortality ;  in  the  other,  it  suggests 
dissatisfaction  with,  or  disinclination  to  creeds,  confessions,  and 
articles  of  faith,  imposed  by  churches  on  their  members,  as  state- 
ments of  the  whole  truth  of  God,  essential  to  membership  at  least, 
if  not  absolutely  essential  to  salvation.  Between  these  two  things, 
there  is  obviously  a  grest  difference,  and  the  argument  which  is 
founded  on,  or  involves  this  ambiguity,  cannot  be  held  to  be  satis- 
factory.  Is  doubt  of  the  creed  of  a  church  infidelity  P  Then  we 
are  all  infidels,  more  or  less ;  for  there  are  churches  which  hold  to 
beliefs  to  which  we  deny  our  credence ;  we  cannot  possibly  have 
faith  in  all  the  articles  and  confessions  of  all  the  churches  ;  snd, 
therefore,  infidelity  is  an  inevitable  state  of  human  existence.  It 
makes  little  matter  in  this  case  whether  we  think  or  not,  still  less 
whether  we  are  free  to  think,  and  less  still,  whether  we  exercise 
freedom  of  thought,  we  cannot  be  among  the  faithful  few  of  all 
churches ;  in  so  far  as  our  faith  inclines  towards  one,  it  disinclines 
towards  another,  and  we  are  infidels  to  that  church.  This  is  evi- 
dently not  the  kind  of  infidelity  meant  in  this  debate.  The  infi- 
delity, in  regard  to  which  inquiry  is  made,  must  be  doubt  of  God, 
morality,  and  immortality. 

Free  thought  must  lead  to  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Free 
thought  delights  in  distrusting  and  denying  the  instincts  of  our 
nature,  and  it  is  in  part  right  to  do  so,  for  many  of  our  instincts, 
along  with  our  general  nature,  are  depraved.  The  duty  of  reason 
or  free  thought,  in  relation  to  our  instincts,  is  to  educate  and  re- 
fine them,  so  as  to  bring  them  back  to  their  normal  use  and  state ; 
it  is  not  to  ignore  or  deny  them.  But  the  critical  reason  on  finding 
that,  in  man's  depraved  state,  some  few  human  instincts  have  all 
but  become  obliterated ;  or  else,  have  been  so  sophisticated  that 
there  scarcely  remains  any  traces  of  their  active  moral  agency,  is 
apt  to  deny  their  existence  altogether,  or  to  resolve  them  by 
analysis  into  other  instincts  or  forms  of  intelligence. 
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Again,  reason  or  free  thought  is  intellectual  only,  and  in  its 
analysis  of  man's  nature  it  requires  to  confine  itself  to  intelligence ; 
whereas,  man  is  a  moral  and  responsible  creature,  possessed  of 
affections,  desire,  and  will ;  whose  operations  Reason  may  com- 
prehend, but  whose  motives  and  purposes  it  cannot  understand. 
Thus,  a  doubt  of  God's  being  often  arises  through  trusting 
too  much  to  reason's  power,  when  it  steps  beyond  its  proper 
province. 

The  belief  in  God  is  an  instinct,  an  ultimate  fact  in  human  life. 
To  attempt  to  analyse  and  prove  it,  is  to  begin  on  a  false  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  it  is  analysable  and  capable  of  reasoned  proof, 
independent  of  an  inherent  impossibility  of  believing  otherwise. 
Reason,  or  free  thought,  finding  that  it  can  attain  to  no  true  and 
valid  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  in  an  independent  manner, 
and  feeling  itself  foiled  in  its  endeavour  to  gain  reasons  of  an 
original  and  indefeasible  sort,  reverts  to  intellectual  atheism; 
while  instinctive  theism  remains  and  retains  its  hold  on  man,  not 
now  as  a  faith,  but  as  a  feeling  or  a  superstition. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  with  morality.  We  can  acquire  a 
sense  of  the  benefits,  or  the  utilitarianism  of  morality,  but  we  can- 
not get  at  any  evidence  of  its  power  and  necessity,  independent  of 
an  innate  principle  or  moral  sense.  Reason,  or  free  thought,  will 
have  morality  derived  in  logical  sequence  from  intellectually  per- 
ceived facts,  as  premises ;  and  will  not  accept  of  innate  or  instinc- 
tive requirements  of  nature.  She  revolts  against  the  very  idea  of 
accepting  as  the  basis  of  morals,  the  inborn  nature  of  humanity ; 
and  so  it  cannot  reach  for  itself  a  philosophy  of  morals,  and,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  doubtful  if  such  a  thing  may  be. 

There  is  this  undoubted  evil  in  free  thought— that  it  will  be  satis- 
fied only  with  reasoning,  whereas  logic  is  powerless  to  arrive  at  the 
firstlings  of  thought.  It  must  accept  of  premises,  and  it  concerns 
itself  with  processes.  Logic  is  bound  to  begin  with  faith,  but  free 
thought  will  not  be  contented  with  a  faith  assumed ;  it  must  have 
one  proved.  As  morality  cannot  be  proved  to  be  a  derivative 
result  of  human  doings  and  dealings,  impulses  and  feelings,  ideas 
and  desires,  reason  inclines  to  deny  to  it  an  independent  and  bind- 
ing existence,  and  so,  free  thought  results  in  a  doubt  of  morality. 

Of  immortality  again  we  find  reason  quite  incompetent  to  supply 
us  with  logical  proof.  It  may  heap  probability  on  probability,  but 
it  cannot  supply  irrefragable  evidence.  We  see  this  in  a  contro- 
versy now  being  carried  on  in  these  pages,  in  which  reason  is  dis- 
turbed and  distressed  to  discover  whether  the  "  Scriptures  favour 
or  oppose  the  idea  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul?"  Man's 
superiority  to  death  is  not  discoverable  by  any  process  of  reason- 
ing. It  is  an  innate,  personal  feeling  of  the  soul,  whioh  is  as  natural 
to  it  as  hunger  and  thirst  to  the  body,  and  quite  as  unaccountable. 
We  can  reason  about  it,  but  we  cannot  so  reason  as  to  make  it 
evident  as  a  logical  result. 

Here  then  we  lay,  as  we  think,  our  finger  on  the  fallacy  of  free 
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thought,  and  find  the  ground  of  its  failure  te  bsossn a  anef&etentsid 
to  faith.  It  aims  to  do  what  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
aeoompltsb,  and  then,  failing  in  this,  men's  faith  fails  them  in  regard 
to  the  truths  of  creeds,  when  it  ought  to  fail  them  in  their  tcsjst  in 


logic— in  logic  that  is  applied  beyond  its  province  and  eras  sins  in 
attempting  impossibilities.  When  logic  accepts  the  principles:  gives 
in  our  nature  and  explains  them,  snowing  their  concurrence  with 
known  fscta  or  fair  probabilities,  then  we  have  a  true  use  o4t«sa- 
eoning,  and  logic  is  an  aid  to  faith ;  bat  when  logic  rofoaeo  to  rest 
-on  the  premises  nature  furnishes,  and  endeavours  to  go  hejQod,all 
premises  for  the  roots  of  its  faith,  it  cannot  result  in  the  attain- 
ment of  truth ;  and  henoe  men  oome  to  doubt  the  troths  which 
reasoning  cannot  reveal,  though  they  may  explain  them  or  desnon- 
stratc  their  accordance  with  the  whole  body  of  believable  troth.  I 
beg  leave  to  contribute  this  hint  at  a  solution  of  the  question  new 
before  the  readers  of  Tk*  Brtouk  Comtiwersialiii,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  meet  with  such  consideration  as  it  may  merit. 

Cathoxjows. 

nigative  article. — v. 

**  For  where  the  principles  of  lesson  have  not  evidenced  a  proposition 
to  b*  certainly  true  or  ause,  there  clear  revelation,  as  another  pnaoiple-of 
truth  and  ground  of  assent,  may  determine.  .     .     Whatever  God 

hath  revealed  is  certainly  true,  no  doubt  oan  be  made  of  it.  This  it  the 
proper  object  of  faith :  but  whether  it  be  a  dirine  revelation  or  not,  reason 
must  judge,  which  oan  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater  evidence 
to  embrace  what  is  less  evident,  nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in 
opposition  to  knowledge  and  certainty ."—Xoefte. 

Thb  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  facts  of  nature  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  continuous  and 
progressive  process  of  inquiry  and  investigation.  The  absolute  and 
invariable  condition  of  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  is  the  exercise 
of  our  reasoning  and  observing  faculties.  It  is  by  them  that  we 
discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  and  estimate  the  relative 
force  of  conflicting  arguments  on  all  disputed  questions.  Season 
is  the  only  ground  of  certitude,  and  the  only  source  of  real  .and 
intelligent  faith  or  belief.  This,  the  "  discursive  faculty,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  is  the  determining  and  regulating  principle  in  human 
affairs — the  active  and  operating  power  in  man  in  his  loftiest  specu- 
lations, as  well  as  in  the  most  insignificant  minutiae  of  life.  The 
Creator,  it  is  evident,  endowed  man  with  the  faculty  of  veaaen, 
and  made  it  subject  to  certain  logical  laws,  <«hieh  appear  to  he  im- 
manent in  its  development  and  expansion^  and  termed  by  lagiriaim 
"laws  of  thought."  The  Bible  purports  to  he  a  revelation  of  she 
Divine  mind,  embodying  truths  and  principles,  the  acceptaneeiof 
which  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  man.  It  is  dear,  then,  that 
God  is  both  the  author  of  reason,  and  the  author  of-  revelation ; 
and,  it  being  impossible  that  God  should  eootradict  mmself,  Ate 
two  should  be  found  m^agreement.    The  truths  of  the  .Bible  should 
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not  be  contradictory  of  reason,  and,  viee  vena,  the  truths  of  reason 
should  not  be  contradictory  of  the  Bible.  Free  and  legitimate 
thought  cannot  result  in  the  rejection  of,  or  disbelief  in,  JDitwi*  reve- 
lation, because  it  is  inconceivable  that  God  should  contradict  himself. 
Nothing  can  tell  more  conclusively  against  the  Bible  being  a  revela- 
tion of  divine  truth,  than  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  bear  the  test  of  the 
severest  critical  examination  to  which  the  intellect  of  man  can  sub- 
ject it.  If  the  Bible  be  found  to  eolHde  with  the  teachings  of 
reason,  we  frankly  arow  that  we  do  not  see  the  possibility  of 
escaping  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  Divine  revelation.  Because, 
our  certainty  that  God  is  the  author  of  reason,  must  of  necessity 
be  greater  than  our  certainty  that  any  principles  or  doctrines  pro- 
pounded in  a  book  written  at  different  and  remote  periods,  are 
infallible  expressions  of  the  Divine  will.  Locke  has  unfolded  this 
point  with  his  usual  aonteness  and  lucidity,  and  we  will,  therefore, 
venture  to  quote  him  again  :•— 

"  There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  traditional  revelation  is  of  divine 
origin  in  the  words  we  receive  it,  and  in  the  sense  we  understand,  so 
dear  and  so  certain,  as  that  of  the  principles  of  reason  j  and  therefore 
nothing  that  is  contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  clear  and  self- 
evident  dictates  of  reason,  lias  a  right  to  be  urged  or  assented  to,  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  wherein  reason  hath  nothing  to  do." 

We  think  it  is  plain  that  those  who  place  reason  and  revelation 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Bible ; 
and  are  the  advocates  of  a  mode  of  thought  which  must  inevitably 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  is  false. 

In  the  opening  article  of  this  debate,  S.  S.  confesses  that  the 
scope  of  his  paper  is  to  prove  "  that  free  thought  leads  to  a  dis- 
belief of  the  assertions  of  Scripture ; "  and  he  also  desiderates 
"  a  becoming  feeling  of  awe  towards  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word 
of  God — ofits  being  which,"  he  says,  "there  are  incontrovertible 
proofs/  Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  tbeBe  two  declarations  betray 
an  incongruity  of  thought  that  requires  some  elucidation.  Did  it 
not  occur  to  8.  8.  that  the  "  incontrovertible  proofs  "  by  which  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible  is  established,  cannot  be  discovered 
except  by  a  free  exercise  of  thought.  The  freer  the  thought,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  that  tbe  "incontrovertible  proofs  "  will 
manifest  themselves  to  the  inquiring  intellect ;  and,  consequently, 
free  thought  must  lead  to  a  belief  in,  not  a  disbelief  (infidelity)  of, 
Christianity.  How  free  thought,  which  is  .assuredly  favourable,  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  can  result  in  a  disbelief  of  that  which  is 
sustained  by  "anooatrevertible  proofs,"  surpasses  our  powers  of 
comprehension  ;  yet  such  is  the  corollary  to  be  drawn  from  the  two 
declarations  of  8.  S.  In  the  outset  of  his  essay,  8.  8.  asserts  that 
he  is  the  "  friend,  and  not  the  enemy,  of  free  thought"--aQ  asser- 
tion which,  when  considered  in  relation  to  his  other  opinion*,  has 
occasioned  us  some  surprise.  He  believes  that  Tree  thought  must 
issue  in  infidelity,  and,  consequently,  in  confessing  himselfto.be 
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the  friend  of  free  thought,  he  confesses  himself  to  be  the  friend 
of  that  which  produces  a  disbelief  in  what  he  believes  is  true,  tad 
supported  by  incontrovertible  proofs— the  Bible.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  s  process  of  thought  so  self- contradictory  a*  this  can 
hare  commanded  the  credence  of  a  writer  of  such  undoubted  intel- 
ligence as  S.  8. ;  and  we  think  that,  on  reconsidering  hie  state- 
ments, he  will  discover  that  he  is  really  the  exponent  of  opinions 
which  are  quite  irreconcilable.  As  to  the  argument  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  Hume,  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Ac.  held  sceptical  opinions, 
we  consider  that  if  this  proTes  that  free  thought  leads  to  infidelity, 
then  the  fact  that  such  profound  and  fearless  thinkers  as  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Butler,  and  McCosh,  must  equally  prore  that  free  and 
philosophic  inquiry  leads  to  the  reception  of  Christianity. 

There  may  be  mysteries  which  the  mere  "  logical  faculty  "  cannot 
fully  grasp  and  explain  in  any  religion  that  shall  satisfy  the  ardent 
aspirations,  and  deep  necessities  of  man's  spiritual  nature.  The 
mysteries  of  a  religion,  however,  need  not  prevent  its  acceptance, 
provided  there  be  such  evidences  of  its  truth  as  to  induce  the  con- 
viction that  it  proceeds  from  God.  If  we  are  convinced  that  the 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  prove  it  to  be  divine,  then  for 
this  reason,  we  may  reasonably  accept  its  inexplicable  doctrines,  if 
not  contradictory  to  the  fundamental  intuitions  of  the  human 
mind.  Doctrines  in  themselves  palpably  irrational,  cannot  possibly 
command  the  assent  of  reason ;  but  doctrines  which  are  not  palpably 
irrational,  but  which  the  intellect  does  not  fully  comprehend,  cannot 
be  rejected  as  absurd  and  incredible,  except  on  the  gratuitous  as- 
sumption that  whatever  is  incapable  of  being  distinctly  comprehended 
by,  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  human  reason.  Now  we  appre- 
hend that  the  inexplicable  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  of  this  latter 
kind,  and  we  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  free  thought— which  we 
take  to  mean  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties — does 
not  lead  to  infidelity. 

The  present  age  is  one  of  keen,  critical,  and  philosophic  thought, 
and  any  system  of  religion,  the  distinctive  principles  of  which  are 
the  products  of  human  error  and  superstition,  ana  not  of  a  Divine 
Intelligence,  must  inevitably  crumble  into  dust  before  the  ration- 
alistic spirit  in  which  men  are  now  pursuing  their  investigations. 
The  religion  which,  in  its  salient  truths  and  tendencies,  is  compa- 
tible witn  the  elevation  of  humanity,  must  be  the  creed  of  the 
future,  and  in  the  words  of  Emerson,  "  the  religion  which  is  to 
guide  and  fulfil  the  present  and  coming  ages,  whstever  else  it  be, 
must  be  intellectual."  Science  is  intense  in  its  eagerness  to 
unravel  the  secret  laws  of  the  universe,  and  its  conclusions,  if  reli- 
gion is  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  must  not  be  at 
variance  with  the  dictates  of  revelation.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
inductions  of  reason  should  be  set  aside  by  a  stereotyped  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  the  truths  of  science  should  not 
comport  with  the  received  exposition  of  the  Bible,  there  is  a  very 
strong  probability  that  the  received  exposition  is  not  the  true  one. 
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Some,  we  are  aware,  fear  science,  and  deprecate  the  introduction 
of  reason  into  the  region  of  religion.  With  such  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy. For  the  clear  perception  and  discovery  of  truth,  the  intel- 
lect must  be  active,  and  at  this  point  of  the  world's  history,  men 
have  come  to  believe  that  in  religion,  as  in  other  subjects— 

'Titabaae 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Oar  right  of  thought — oar  last  and  only  place  of  refuge. 

SlMONA. 


18  PROTESTANTISM  FAILING  AND  ROMANISM 
GAINING  P 

AFFIBMATIVB  ASTICLB.— III. 

Thb  interest  felt  in  the  immediate  and  pressing  question  of  the 
year — the  Disestablisment  of  the  Irish  Church — undoubtedly  tended 
to  keep  the  minds  of  men  from  minutely  considering  the  question 
brought  before  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  these  terms,  "  Is 
Protestantism  failing  and  Romanism  gaining  P  "  For  this  there 
were  probably  two  reasons ;  1st,  Some  of  those  who  would  have 
taken  part  in  this  debate  unquestionably  restrained  themselves 
from  the  feeling  that  if  the  affirmative  on  this  subject  was  clearly 
and  strongly  enforced,  it  might  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
desire  felt  for  the  reformation  in  the  Irish  Church,  on  which,  as 
Protestant  Dissenters,  they  had  set  their  hearts ;  while,  2nd,  not  a 
few  of  those  who  would  have  supported  the  negative  must  have 
felt  that  the  moYe  thoroughly  tbey  made  out  their  case  the  more 
would  they  weaken  one  of  the  great  arguments  used  in  favour  of 
the  disunion  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Ireland,  that  it  would 
inspirit  the  Church  in  its  contest  with  Romanism  and  keep  the 
Irish  from  feeling  antagonism  to  Protestantism.  In  both  ways, 
therefore,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  interest  in  keeping  silence 
upon  this  question  pending  the  determination  of  the  Irish  Church 
proposals  of  the  Government. 

1st.  The  State  has  virtually  admitted  and  sanctioned  the  claim  of 
Papal  supremacy  over  those  who  adhere  to  and  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  This  has  been  done  (1)  bv  the  abeyance  into  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  been  allowed  to  fail ;  (2)  by  the 
official  recognition  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  workhouses,  gaols, 
colonies,  &c. ;  (3)  by  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  and  the  grants 
to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  Ac. ;  (4)  by  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church — a  definite  concession  to  Romanism ;  and  (5)  by  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into  Parliament,  and  into  places  of 
power,  influence,  and  trust,  in  which  they  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  ministry  which  wields  the  power  of  sovereignty,  and  so 
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forms  a  meant  of  freeing  the  personality  of  the  Sovereign  from  an 
actual  open  surrender  of  sovereign  supremacy  to  papal  mpramacy. 
It  is  no  part  of  oar  task  to  affirm  or  prove  that  this  is  wrong 
in  itself.  It  it  only  our  duty  to  show,  from  potent  and  reliable 
frets,  that "  Protestantism  is  (ailing  "  to  hold  its  old  power  aa  against 
Romanism,  and  that  "  Romanism  is  gaining  "  by  just  so  much  ai 
Protestantism  fails  to  hold  and  exercise.  So  far  as  the  Sovereign 
cesses  to  be  supreme  in  religions  matters  the  papal  supremacy  is 
conceded. 

2nd.  Opinions  in  the  Church  have  been  gradually  nearing  the 
l>oints  of  view  entertained  by  the  Romanist  communion.  This  has 
led  to  many  going  over  to  Romanism  by  conversion  on  the  inclined 
plane— up  or  down,  as  the  reader  may  choose — set  by  Newman  and 
Faber,  Ffoulkes  and  Manning ;  while,  by  the  origination  of  a  hybrid 
Romanism  within  the  Church  in  Puseyism,  and  the  High  Church 
Ritualists,  it  has  brought  many  to  desire  an  Irenieon*  or  union 
of  the  churches,  a  movement  quite  in  favour  of  Rome  and  Romanism. 
These  opinions  are  growing  more  and  more  intense  as  the  bitterness 
of  parties  increases,  and  the  matters  with  which  they  are  cooeerned 
are  by  this  partisanship  taken  out  of  the  category  of  topics  for 
reasonable  discussion,  and  brought  into  that  of  the  tenets  of  a  sect 
Bccleaiastioism  has  been  growing  stronger  day  by  day;  oontro- 
versies  about  apostolical  succession  have  been  making  great  way  in 
all  churches,  as  if  it  were  a  succession  dependent  on  actual  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  instead  of  being  a  communication  of  God's  Spirit. 
Jesuitism  has  taken  a  large  hold  upon  the  clerical  mind,  and  it  hat 
became  quite  a  professional  peculiarity  to  assume  priestlineas  of 
function,  and  to  elaim  recognition,  as  if  forming  a  class  apart  from 
the  residue  of  the  members  of  tbe  Church  of  Christ. 

3rd.  Conversions  to  Rome  have  been  frequent,  and  the  missionary 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  been  put  forth  in  all  countries, 
out  especially  in  England,  with  extraordinary  vigour.  While  our 
churches  have  been  engaged  in  an  internicine  warfare  of  soots  ■ 
not  only  church  against  church,  but  of  subseefs  with  the  various 
Protestant  churches,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  using  its  utmost 
power  to  bring  in  a  high  unity  of  faith,  doctrine,  worship,  and 
practice.  The  nobility  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  members  of  the 
Romish  Churches  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  make  for  unity 
of  spirit  has  won  great  sympathy ;  and  many  of  the  most  earnest 
men  of  all  communions  are  yearning  for  some  means  of  seoarsng 
peace  in  the  churches.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Protectant 
sectarianism  is  becoming  more  bitter  and  exasperating,  and  that 
this  is  affecting  the  minds  of  men  very  much  against  Protestantism 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  may  not  be  a  good  reason  for  the  eflect 
noted,  but  it  is  patent  that  men  sighing  for  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom can  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  sects  of  Protestantism,  and  are 
going  over  to  Rome,  in  the  earnest  hope  of  securing  that  peaceof 
conscience  which  Protestantism  does  not  afford. 

When  these  wholesale  defections  from  Protestantism  are  going 
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on ;  when  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  has  made  itself  felt  in 
the  defeat  of  the  United  Educational  Scheme  of  Ireland,  after 
a  trial  of  more  than  the  third  of  a  century  ;  when  the  IriabChurch 
has  disappeared  a§  a  political  force  from  before  its  rival;  when  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  bill,  passed  amidst  national  rejoicing  by  the 
Parliament  of  England,  has  become  a  dead  letter ;  when  Cullen  and 
Manning  prool  aim  the  Pope's  supremacy  and  infallibility  in  despite 
of  the  laws  of  Praemunire ;  when  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  gain 
public  provision  from  Poor  Rates- and  Prison  Rates ;  when  chapels 
rise,  around  us  in  every  hamlet ;  while  convents  and  nunneries  are 
established  in  our  midst,  and  find  imitators  among  our  Churchmen 
in  Retreats  and  Sisterhoods ;  when  priests  are  welcomed  on  public 
platforms  in  their  public  character,  and  when  statistics  tell  us  day 
by  dap  of  the  numerical  increase  of  the  adherents  to  Rome*  it  is 
yarn  for  us  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Romanism  is 
gaining  and  that  Protestantism  is  failing.  Such  facts  are  stubborn 
things :  they  can  neither  be  doubted  nor  denied.  O.  C, 

NEGATIVE  ABTJCLE.— III. 

The  one  greet  claim  of  the  Church  is,  Faith. .  But  the  Christian 
Church  demands  that  that  faith  which  actuates  its  members  should 
be  a  reasonable  faith,  so  consciously  entertained  that  each  should 
be  "  able  to  giye  a  reason  "  for  the  hope  which  he  entertains  that 
his  faith  is  a  saving  faith.  The  Churohes  of  the  Reformation  have 
given  forth  no  doubtful  sound  on  this  matter ;  they  have  emblazoned 
it  on  their  escutcheon  in  the  words  "  the  right  of  private  judgment." 
The  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  a  blind  faith'— a 
faith  in  doctrines  independently  of  the  grounds  or  reasons  for  hold* 
ing  them,  except  that  they  have  been  authoritatively  pronounced 
by  the  head  of  the  Church  to  be  binding  on  the  faithful.  If  we 
take  along  with  us  this  statement  we  shall  easily  see  that  Romanism, 
or  the  claim  for  blind  faith  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  a  Church, 
is  fast  failing,  while  Protestantism,  or  the  claim  of  every  individual 
to  the  right  of  being  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  is  fast 
increasing. 

On  this  head  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt,  and,  therefore, 
we  rest  more  on  this  than  on  mere  statistics  aud  odd  incidents ;  and 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  several  unmistakable  points  in  which  this 
advancement  of  the  Protestant  spirit  and  decadence  of  the  Roman- 
ist one  are  manifest. 

Never  has  there  been  in  any  age  so  strong  and  earnest,  so 
vigorous  and  so  thoroughgoing  an  opposition  to  the  main  claims  of 
the  Papacy,  even  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  national- 
ism of  Italy  rises  against  its  temporal  power,  and  *'  right  divine  to 
govern  wrong."  The  science  and  philosophy  of  Germany  revolt 
against  its  authoritative  dogmas  on  the  beliefs  of  men,  all  which 
involve  references  to  nature  and  mind.  The  Liberal  politicians  of 
Prance  see  in  it  an  ideal  despotism  which  feels  its  interest  in 
aiding  and  abetting  every  other  sort  of  despotism  as  a  means  of 
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bolstering  up  its  own  claims,  and  creating  a  sense  of  brotherhood 
among  the  tyrant*  of  the  earth.  In  England,  toe,  the  strongest 
school  of  Romanists — because  the  most  intellectual  and  reasonable 
— the  Newmanitea  base  their  theory  of  Romanism  on  a  foundation 
to  which  the  Papacy  cannot  in  reality  assent,  and  on  which  it  dare 
not  rely,  the  development  of  doctrine.  The  Jesuits,  by  their  dis- 
tinct determination  to  keep  the  Pope  in  vassalage  and  personal 
subserviency,  while  they  shelter  their  selfishness  behind  the  shield 
of  his  infallibility,  are  rirtually  working  for  the  downfall  of  that 
Church  which  relies  on  such  a  dogma.  Hence  we  see  that  Roman- 
ism is  a  bouse  divided  against  itself,  and  we  know,  on  really  infal- 
lible evidence,  that  such  a  "  house  cannot  stand." 

In  our  day  there  is  a  distinct  and  definite  determination  among 
men  to  possess  and  exercise  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  social  action.  These  three  forms  of  mental 
force  are  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Romanism,  which  is  the 
rulership  of  authority. 

The  claims  which  Archbishop  Manning  has  put  forth,  in  England, 
on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  judge  in  the 
last  resort  of  righteousness  in  life,  of  justice  in  law,  of  policy  in  the 
State,  of  truth  in  the  Church,  of  honour  in  the  family,  and  of  faith 
in  the  individual,  has  been  looked  upon  everywhere  as  preposterous 
and  nonsensical.  To  claims  of  that  sort  neither  persons  nor  nations 
will  bend.  Authority  is  now  recognised  to  be  not  the  paramount 
decision  of  one  supreme  and  infallible  claimant  of  lordship  over  the 
fold  and  flock  and  heritage  of  Christ,  but  the  common  sense  and 
moral  determination  of  the  whole  people,  registered  in  law  and 
enforced  by  public  agencies  for  public  ends.  Neither  Casuistry  nor 
Jesuitry  can  quench  the  ardour  of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  mind  insists  on  inquiry  for  itself  and  to  satisfy 
itaelf,  Romanism,  which  depends  on  authority!  is  failing  and 
Protestantism  is  gaining. 

The  despotism  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  in 
matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  opposed  to  all  the  tendencies  of 
modern  thought  and  life,  State  craft  and  Church  management. 
Human  freedom  is  opposed  to  any  institution  which  consecrates 
despotism  and  would  establish  a  mere  make-believe  theocracy. 
Against  such  a  strong  feeling,  such  an  enthusiastic  conviction,  the 
fable  of  Papal  supremacy  and  the  myth  of  the  holy  father's  infal- 
libility cannot  stand.  The  right  of  private  judgment  must  be  con- 
ceded now  as  a  palpable  fact;  and  even  when  conversions  to 
Romanism  are  announced,  they  are  asserted  to  have  taken  place 
through  the  exercise  of  this  very  uncatholic  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. Even  in  this  fact  we  see  the  failure  of  the  dogma  of  infalli- 
bility ;  for  if  the  private  judgment'  is  to  be  exerted  in  testing  the 
truth  of  the  Romanistic  infallibility,  the  submission  is  really,  if  at 
all,  made  to  the  conscience  and  not  to  the  Papacy.  It  thus  comes, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  be  proved  that  the  very  base  of  the  superstructure 
of  Romanism  is  undermined,  and  that  the  failure  of  Romanism, 
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howerer  concealed  for  a  time,  ig  imminent.  In  the  same  propor- 
tion the  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  flourishing  in  every  extension  of 
freedom,  in  every  aspiration  for  the  downfall  of  despotism,  in  every 
sigh  for  the  liberation  of  man  from  the  thraldom  of  priestcraft. 

The  collision  of  faith  and  reason,  religion  and  science,  priestly 
power  and  personal  freedom  cannot  now  be  settled  by  any  aeolara* 
tion  of  any  council  concerning  what  it  believes  or  decrees.  No  de- 
cree can  reimprison  enfranchised  thought.  It  may  be  that  the 
human  mind  has  not  yet  attained  unto  the  "  liberty  with  which 
Christ  makes  His  people  free,"  but  it  is  plain  that  it  hat  a  sort  of 
liberty,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it  will  not  readily  relinquish 
that.  "Nation  after  nation  breaks  away  from  the  fetters  or  the 
canon  law."  The  terrors  of  excommunication  have  perished  like 
those  of  many  another  bugbear,  and  that  weapon  is  powerless  as 
the  flint-head  spear  of  the  stone  ages.  It  would  be  much  more 
easy  to  mould  an  imperishable  marble  statue  out  of  mist  than  out 
of  the  ardent  aspirations  after  freedom,  to  elicit  a  consentaneous 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Church 
over  soul  and  body,  life  and  faith,  habits  and  salvation.  The 
nations  have  rejected  Romanism  and  run  some  risk  of  rejecting 
Christianity  itself,  because  Christianity  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  been  so  long  associated  in  the  general  mind  with  the  faith  of 
Borne. 

The  very  calling  of  the  council  which  is  this  month  to  assemble 
at  the  summons  of  the  chief  of  the  Vatican,  is  proof  positive  that 
Romanism  is  failing.  This  is  a  gathering  together  of  the  forces  of 
Rome — the  whole  forces  of  Rome— such  as  has  not  been  paralleled 
for  centuries,  that  it  may  take  counsel  for  safety,  and  take  into  con- 
sideration how  defeat  and  disaster  may  be  avoided. 

But  the  place  and  conditions  of  this  meeting  give  farther  proof 
that  failure  is  looked  on  as  imminent.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  held  as  a  condition  of  impartiality  in  the  consideration  of 
affairs,  that  no  council  should  be  held  in  Rome,  not  even  in  Italy, 
lest  it  should  be  too  much  overawed  by  the  Pope ;  and  it  was  also 
regarded  as  requisite  that  every  delegate  should  be  freed  from  his 
oath  of  canonical  obedience.  But  this  council  is  to  meet  at  Rome, 
and  its  members  are  pledged  threefold  to  submission  to  the  Pope. 
This  shows  a  foregone  sense  of  weakness,  and  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Popedom  itself  that  Romanism  is  failing.  Honest  endeavours 
to  obtain  light  connected  themselves  to  men,  but  we  know  from 
the  times  of  old  that  those  who  seek- darkness  have  a  special  reason 
for  their  love  of  that  darkness — because  their  deeds  are  evil. 

"  Public  opinion  has  now  become  a  constraining  force,  as  often 
directing  as  following  those  whose  hand  turns  the  wheels  of 
society  and  the  State.  "  The  will  of  the  strong  checked  by  the 
plots  of  the  wise  "  no  longer  constitute  history.  The  people  and 
the  people's  will  is  now  an  appreciable  power  in  the  course  of 
events.  "  He  who  would  be  chief  among  you  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant/' is  now  spoken  with  force  and  power  to  the  priesthood,  and 
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men  are  quite  resolved  upon  obedienee  to  the  exhortation,  "  Call  no 
man  matter ;  for  one  it  your  Matter,  even  Christ." 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  the  tendency  of  events,  the  oourae  of 
history,  the  very  principle*  of  life,  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  the 
oommandt  of  dnritt,  are  opposed  to  Romanian.  It  it  at  surdy 
doomed  at  the  oifil  power  whose  traditions  it  inherited  and  seeks 
to  propagate.  Individualism,  personality,  independents,  thought^ 
fulness,  and  discussion  prevail  more  and  more  in  l**ding  men  to 
protest  against  the  enslavements  advocated  by  Borne.  The  grow* 
ing  disunion  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  gradual  uprising  in 
the  centre  of  all  the  Church  es  of  the  Reformation,  of  a  desire  to  re- 
linquish the  attempt  to  secure  unity  by  the  bondage  of  thai  latter, 
and. to  endeavour  after  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
in  righteousness  of  life,  show  manifestly  that  Romanism  is  failing 
and.  Protestantism  it  gaining.  G.  F.  R 
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To  a  certain  extent  the  combatants  in  thit  debate  have  not  been 
engaged  in  a  fair  hand-to-hand  contest,  for  they  have  not  joined 
issue  upon  precisely  the  same  points.  Those  who  maintain  the 
negative  of  this  question  have  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  desira- 
ble to  vest  legislative  power  in  one  assembly  alone,  and  that  it  it 
advisable  that  there  should  be  a  second  house,  charged  with  deli- 
berative and  legislative  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question  have  chiefly 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  second  legislative  assembly  is  desirable, 
a  point  conceded  by  their  antagonists  in  this  debate,  and  have  but 
little  exerted  themselves  to  show  that  that  assembly  should  consist 
of  hereditary  magnates,  which  is  the  main  point  contested  by  their 
opponents. 

if  there  is  to  be  a  second  House  in  the  Legislature,  it  must  be  so 
constituted  that  its  reasonings,  resolutions,  and  protests  shall,  as  a 
rule,  have  a  weight  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  an  influ- 
ence with  the  people  at  large,  else  it  will  be  a  useless,  cumbrous, 
and  mischievous  assembly.  Now  we  think  that  an  hereditary 
assembly,  placed  in  the  position  of  a  second  House  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, will  have  more  weight  in  the  administration  of  affairs  than  an 
assembly  composed  of  persons  invested  with  a  life  peerage  placed  in  the 
same  position  would  have.  The  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,being 
the  voice  of  the  majority  of  that  assembly,  may  be  considered  as 
the  utterances  of  the  majority  of  those  whom  they  represent,  and 
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as  such  have  an  authority  which  cannot  he  possessed  by  the  deci- 
sions of  any  other  assembly.  Now,  if  there  is  to  be  a  second  House 
in  the  Legislature  which  shall  have  the  power  of  modifying  and 
rejecting  measures  sanctioned  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  of  introducing  measures  which  have  not  been  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  must  have  a  pre-eminence  of  some  kind 
which  shall  entitle  it  to  the  appreciative  consideration  of  the  people 
and  their  representatives.  An  assembly  of  persons  invested  with 
life-peerages,  or  an  elected  chamber  of  a  more  select  class  of  repre- 
sentatives, might  have  a  pre-eminence  of  ability,  but  that  would  be 
disputable.  An  hereditary  house,  however,  has  an  indisputable 
pre-eminence  of  rank.  The  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  one  which  justly 
exerts  an  influence  with  all  people  but  those  swayed  by  revolution- 
ary passions,  and  this  universality  of  the  influence  exerted  by  a 
pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  the  indisputability  of  that  pre-eminence 
in  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature,  gives  to  such  a  house  a 
weight  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  combined  with  an  influence 
upon  the  people,  which  could  not  be  exerted  by  a  second  Legisla- 
tive House  which  was  not  hereditary.  A  second  Legislative 
Assembly  composed  of  the  Sovereign's  nominees  would  not  nave  so 
much  influence  with  the  people;  a  second  Legislative  Chamber 
elected  by  the  people  at  large  would  have  no  value  as  a  distinct 
assembly ;  and  a  second  Legislative  House,  chosen  by  a  restricted 
section  of  the  people,  would  neither  have  so  great  a  weight  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  nor  so  much  influence  with  the  people. 

Independence  and  stability  are  also  requisite  in  a  Legislative 
'Chamber  placed  in  the  position  of  our  House  of  Peers.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  Hereditary  Bouse  have  aright  to  their  position ;  they  do 
not  owe  it  to  the  votes  of  any  electoral  body,  nor  do  they,  except  in 
the  case  of  newly  created  peers,  owe  it  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
They  have  not  been  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  independence  to 
attain  to  that  position,  neither  are  they  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
independence  in  order  to  retain  it.  This  extreme  independence  and 
irresponsibility  would  not  be  appropriate  in  the  Representatives  of 
the  People,  for  they  are  to  express  the  voice  of  the  nation,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  that  body  of  men  who  are  called  together  to  recon- 
sider, to  revise,  and,  if  required,  to  modify  the  acts  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this  second  House  in  the 
Legislature  should  have  as  much  stability  as  possible.  If  it  did  not 
occupy  an  independent  position,  and  if  the  personnel  of  this  House 
were  subject  to  frequent  change,  it  would  not  be  fitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  It  is  right  that  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  removable  from  their  position,  when  their 
views  are  no  longer  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  majority  of 
their  constituents  ;  but  the  Upper  House  occupies  the  position  of  a 
permanent  board  of  supervision  over  the  measures  brought  before 
them  from  the  Lower  House,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  its  mem- 
bers should  feel  that,  while  speaking  and  acting  conscientiously, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  they  are  not  thereby 
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Tbe  Upper  "House  does  not  retain  its  piece  in  the  constitution 
teat  it  may  overthrew  ail  the  decirious  of  the  Lower  House  whieh 
«n  distasteful  to  itself,  especially  when  those  decisions  are  supported 
by  the  mat  bodv  of  the  people,  hot  rather  to  aet  as  a  restraint,  to 
eheek  hasty  legislation,  and  so  lessen  the  inconveniences  whieh 
iweeeesnly  attend  the  introduction  of  reforms.  Without  a- second 
liouso  of  a  Conservative  tendeney,  the  progress  of  the  Bepiesenta- 
Urve*  of  the  People  in  the  path  of  change  would  be  like  en  express 
Id  Wh 


•g  unrestrained  down  a  steep  decline ;  they  would  1 
weed  eossething  as  a  brake  to  restrain  them  from  da* Wg*  onwards 
torruin.  On  this  point  two  of  our  opponents  strangely  contradict 
«aoh  other.  B.  M.  complains,  because  the  House  of  Peers  acts  as 
at  restraint  upon  the  House  of  Common*  ;•  whilst  "  Neanias  "  says 
that  the  Upper  House  cannot  effectually  check  the  deliberations  of 
%av»  Lower  House.  We  believe  that  B.  M.  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  House  of  Peers  does  act  as  a  restraint  upon  the  House  of  Con- 
uaoua,  and  we  eJao  believe  that  such  a  restraint  is  desirable.  Some- 
tanm  the  Upper  House  carries  its  opposition  to  the  changes  sano- 
ttojsed  by  the  Representatives  of  the  People  too  far ;  and  though 
this  it  at  tines  much  to  be  regretted,  as  in  the  case  of  "The 
University  Tests'  Bill,"  Ac.,  yet  we  must  maintain  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  better  for  wise  and  just  legislation  to  be  delayed,  than  for 
unjust  and  unwise  measures  to  be  pasted  through  hasty  legislation; 
it  t»  better  that  good  legislation  should  be  retarded,  through  being 
subjected  to  an  additional  test,  than  that  mischievous  legislation 
taVjuki  be  admitted  for  want  of  this  additional  test.  It  is  extremely 
desirable  that  every  radical  change  proposed  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  People  should  be  tested  by  a  body  of  men  naturally 
quashed  to  Conservative  principles. 

Macaulsy  says  that  "Everywhere  there  is  a  class  of  men  who 
<dang  with  fondness  to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  who,  even  when 
foaviaoed  by  overpowering  reasons  that  innovation  would  be  bene- 
ficial, consent  to  it  with  many  misgivings  and  forebodings.  We 
find  also  every  where  another  class  of  men,  sanguine  in  hope,  bold 
in  speculation,  always  pressing  forward,  quick  to  discern  the  imper- 
fections of  whatever  exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks 
ud  inconveniences  which  attend  improvements,  and  disposed  to 
give  every  change  credit  for  being  an  improvement."  These  two 
causes  clearly  exist  among  British  legislators,  the  former  being 
called  Conservatives  and  the  latter  Liberals.  T^he  majority  of  an 
hereditary  House  of  Peers  will  always  belong  to  the  former  class, 
aa\d  the  majority  of  a  Representative  Assembly, "elected  by  an 
extended  franchise  in  such  a  highly  civilized  and  refined  country  as 
tore,  will  always  belong  to  the  latter  class.  It  is  natural  that  we 
fcaouid  look  to  the  latter  for  the  initiation  of  measures  that  would 
introduce  changes  into  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
use  termer  should  have  the  power  of  revising  those  measures,  and 
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of  checking  their  progress.  A  strife  and  a  contest  will  often  arise 
between  these  two  parties ;  the  inherent  nature  of  their  principles, 
so  radically  differing  from  each  other,  will  often  necessarily  induce 
wurai  controversies,  hard  stragglings  for  the  mastery,  and  violent 
debates,  but  this  strife  and  these  controversies  are  highly  beneficial 
to  the  State.  Maoaulay,  speaking  of  these  two  parties,  says, 
"  Though  both  parties  have  often  seriously  erred,  England  could 
have  spared  neither.  If,  in  her  institutions,  freedom  and  order,  the 
advantages  arising  from  innovation  and  the  advantages  arising  from 
prescription,  have  been  combined  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown, 
we  may  attribute  this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  conflicts 
and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival  ooufederacies  of  statesmen— a 
confederacy  sealous  for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confederacy 
sealous  for  liberty  and  progress."  The  House  of  Lords  repre- 
sents those  who  are  sealous  for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  the 
third  paragraph  in  Ph.  M.'s  article  in  the  August  number  of  this 
xnagasine  gives  a  powerful  reason  why  this  party,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  the  aristocracy  of  ancestral  dignity, 
should  be  represented  in  a  House  distinct  from  that  which  contains 
the  Representatives  of  the  People,  and  we  would  also  add  that  it  is 
when  placed  in  a  second  Legislative  Assembly  that  this  party  can 
most  efficiently  carry  out  its  legitimate  functions  in  revising  and 
checking  the  measures  of  those  who  are  so  zealous  for  liberty  and 
progress.  If  it  be  conceded  that  a  second  Legislative  Assembly  is 
desirable,  we  think  that  the  history  of  foreign  countries  during  the 
present  century  will  clearly  prove  that,  in  such  a  position,  an  Here- 
ditary Assembly  is  the  most  efficient.  For  instance,  how  little. is 
the  respect  accorded  to,  and  the  influence  upon  the  people  exerted 
by,  the  Second  Chamber  in  the  French  Legislature,  compared  with 
the  respect  accorded  by  the  people  to,  and  the  influence  upon  them 
exerted  by,  our  House  of  Peers.  Prince  Napoleon,  in  his  recent 
speech  on  the  Senatus  ConsuUum,  said,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Senate  a  Second  Chamber  with  fall  powers.  I  do  not  think  a 
single  Chamber  a  good  thing.  I  dread  a  Convention  face  to  face 
with  a  Caesar."  Here  we  have  the  words  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened orator,  expressing  his  desire  for  a  Second  Legislative  Chamber, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  French  Senate  is 
not  properly  constituted  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  Second  Legis- 
lative Chamber.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  demand  that  the  Senate 
should  be  composed  of  hereditary  magnates ;  but  why  did  he  not 
do  so  P  We  answer,  because  the  ^Revolution  of  '89  annihilated 
ancestral  dignity,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  undoubtedly  because  the 
French  Senate  is  not  an  hereditary  house  that  it  is  so  unsatisfactory 
as  a  Second  Legislative  Chamber. 

Much  of  the  reasoning  brought  forward  to  show  that  an  Here- 
ditary House  of  Legislature  is  not  desirable  might  also  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  an  Hereditary  Monarchy  is  not  desirable. 
E.  L.  B.  argues  that  because  wisdom,  patriotism,  worth,  and  noble- 
ness of  character  are  not  hereditary  in  the  peerage,  therefore  an 
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Herf  ditary  House  of  Legislature  is  not  desirable.  If  this  reason- 
ing were  onoe  admitted  as  conclusive,  the  next  step  would  be  to 
assert  that  because  wisdom,  patriotism,  worth,  and  nobleness  of 
character  art  not  always  hereditary  in  the  royal  family,  therefore 
an  hereditary  monarchy  is  not  desirable.  So  long  as  the  peerage 
continues  to  be  hereditary,  it  affords  a  strong  support  to  an  here- 
ditary monarohy ;  but  if  the  hereditary  character  of  the  House  of 
Peers  in  this  country  were  once  destroyed,  the  position  of  hereditary 
sovereignty  would  receive  such  a  blow  that,  in  all  probability,  it 
would  eventually  fall  under  the  pressure  of  revolutionary  principles. 
We  therefore  maintain  that  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is 
desirable  as  a  support  to  an  Hereditary  Monarohy. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  unfitness  of  an  Hereditary  Peerage 
to  take  part  in  legislating  for  the  people,  because  of  its  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  people,  because  of  its  being  shut  up  within  the 
barriers  of  a  class,  and  so  separated  from  the  other  classes  of  the 
people,  and  because  of  its  being  thus  brought  up  to  consider  the 
mtereets  of  its  own  class  alone.  On  this  point  we  will  again  quote 
Macaulay,  who,  in  speaking  of  English  society  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  says,  "  There  was  a  strong  hereditary 
aristocracy,  but  it  was  of  all  hereditary  aristocracies  the  least  insolent 
and  exclusive.  It  had  none  of  the  invidious  character  of  a  caste.  It 
was  constantly  receiving  members  from  the  people,  and  constantly 
sending  down  members  to  mingle  with  the  people.  Any  gentleman 
might  become  a  peer ;  the  younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentle* 
man."  If  this  were  true  then,  it  is  still  more  so  now,  and  we  must 
maintain  that  although  the  majority  of  the  peers  certainly  are  deci- 
dedly allied  to  that  party  which  is  zealous  for  antiquity  and  autho- 
rity, yet  they  have  not  that  invidious  nature  of  a  caste  which 
would  disqualify  them  for  the  work  of  legislation. 

Samuel. 
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(Continued  from  page  309). 

It  has  been  made  plain  to  us  by  one  or  two  communications  that 
our  method  of  criticism  is  only  partially  understood.  Some  of  our 
veree  contributors,  it  is  true,  thank  us  for  the  pains  taken  to  be 
suggestive  and  definite  in  advice  of  an  instructive  nature,  and  see 
that  our  style  of  reading  their  verses,  and  jotting  thereon  margin- 
alia of  what  seems  to  us  likely  to  improve  them  is,  if  not  an  evi- 
dence of  our  own  poetical  felicity  of  emendation,  at  least  a  proof 
that  their  productions  have  received  genuine  consideration — a  con- 
sideration far  superior  to  that  implied  in  a  few  vague  words  of 
praise,  which,  however  pleasing,  are  not  improving;  but  others 
seem  to  suppose  that  these  annotations  of  ours  are  the  product  of  a 
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critic's  eternal  eagerness  for  fault-finding.  One,  indeed,  has  chal- 
lenged his  critic  to  a  daelistic  effort  in  capping  verses.  This  chal- 
lenge we  hereby  publicly  decline  to  entertain,  (1)  because  we  have 
never  professed  ourselves  to  be  verse-makers,  as  he  has  done  by 
forwarding  his  for  oriticism ;  (2)  because  it  is  a  maxim  among  au 
poets  that  the  critics  of  poetry  are  themselves  always  bad  versi- 
fiers, who  revenge  their  own  want  of  success  by  envious  carping  at 
the  verses  of  others,  and  so  we  should  be  sure  to  be  misjudged ; 
and  (3)  because  we  have  quite  a  different  aim  in  our  criticisms,  than 
to  establish  a  claim  to  being  poets  native  and  endued. 

Our  poetic  critique  has  an  educational  aim.  We  profess  to  read 
the  verses  submitted  to  us  as  friends  to  the  writers  not  as  followers 
of  them.  But  we  have  also  a  profession  made  towards  our  readers 
that  we  attach  to  these  verses  such  suggestions  as  may  make  them, 
if  not  always  agreeable,  yet  often  profitable  to  read,  by  inducing 
reflection,  are  why  the  original  writer  has  employed  a  given  word, 
and  the  critic  thinks  another  would  improve  the  piece.  In  reader 
and  writer  alike  we  intend  to  induce  reflective  criticism  in  the  best 
possible  way,  by  putting  the  results  of  our  reflective  criticism  be- 
fore them.  We  do  not,  by  the  publication  of  the  pieces  selected, 
affirm  of  them  that  they  are  poetry,  but  we  take  them  as  exercises 
in  poetical  composition,  and  we  act  the  part  of  private  teacher  to 
the  composers,  while  we  give  our  readers  in  general  the  benefit  of 
the  study  called  for  by,  and  given  to,  the  verses  we  quote. 

For  instance,  here  we  have  a  sonnet, — we  read  it,  and  note  that  its 
ending  is  somewhat  indefinite,  and  we  write  in  the  margin  some 
words  which  may  give  greater  point  to  the  lines.  They  are  not, 
probably,  the  best  possible,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  limits  of 
emendation  must  be  considered,  we  do  not  reform  it  altogether,  but 
only  in  part. 

POETEY  ETERNAL. 
Ah,  nobly  hath  Hypebion's  poet  said 

A  word  which  should  be  ever  laid  to  heart ! 
u  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead ; " 

Nor  ceaseth  ever  the  diviaest  art  [that 

To  touch  the  soul  to  feeling  and  to  thought  :— 

The  blue  sky  bravely  overarcheth  all, 
The  green  grass  mantles  many  a  pretty  spot, 

Sweet  flowers  spring  up  and  star-beams  gently  fall, 
Around  us  rise  the  many-peaked  hills, 

Smooth  slope  the  valleys  which  dispart  them  wide, 
Along  these  flow  the  sweetly  murmuring  rills, 

And  birds  melodious  wake  the  forest's  pride, 
While  all-surrounding  ocean's  mighty  tone  [ode 

lifts  all  the  melodies  of  earth  to  Oira  [God 

o.  a. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  say  to  0.  Q-.  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  named  Keats ;  to  have  rallied  him  upon  the  fact  that 
the  line  quoted  can  scarcely  be  called  a  word  /  to  nave  objected  to 


hSm  mixing  of  Visible  and  audible  elements  together  under  the  one 
title  of  poetry,  &».,  but  we  have  chosen  the  humbler  tank  of  revi* 
siosnst,  s^d  haws  accepted  the  sonnet  for  whet  it  is*  and  here- left 
C  G.  et  perfeet  liberty  to  aeeeptof  or  reject  our  proposed  new 
readinjat?  amdtomr  readers  to  .consider  how  far  our  propose!  weeid 
o»  would  Jiot  benefit  end  improve  the  composition. 

Those  poete  who  are  ehary  of  having  smch  suggestions  made*  am 
usually  those  who  profess  most  stonily  that  they  hare  thrown  off 
their  lints  in  one  impulse  of  inspiration,  without  premeditation?  01 
rerisionary  care*  As  far  as  we  know,  few  peeta  ere*  ant  ae  fool- 
ishly as  to  allow  their  first  uaffevieed  efforts  to  go  before  the  pwehe. 
Heraoe  revised  inceassnely,  and,  in  fact,  though  rmsnnnt  ctaesiiel 
sehola»  scatoely  seem.to  know  this  feet,  that  is  the  reason*  of 
many  of  the  *w»<a  ledum**  found  in  M8.  of  his  poems;  BhakrperA 
Milton*  Cowmen  Wot^sssorsh*  Campbell,  and  Bfltjexe,  all  dealt 
largely  in  revision.  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  diligent  reviser*, 
But  we  shall  bring  forward  an  instructive  specimen  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Byron.  Lord  Byron's  Hebrew  melodies,  in  the>  opinion  ef 
Iurd  Jeffrey,  "  displayed  a  skill  in  versification-  and  a  maatery  of 
diotkm,  which  would  have  raised  an  inferior  artist  to  the  very  sum* 
mifcof  distsnetion."  This  wee  not,  however,  the  result  of  the -mem 
rush  and  impulse  of  poetic  passion,  and  the  suverftux  of  lezicoara- 
phie  dexterity.  It  wes  clearly  the  result  of  painstaking  and  perse- 
vering  endeavours  to  get  at  the  right  word  far  eheimeaaiBg  he  in* 
tended  to  convey. 

To  illustrate  this  we  shall  quote  twelve  linea  of  a  translation  from 
Job  iv.  15 — 21,  entitled— 


A  SPIRIT  PASSED  BEFORE  ME. 

A  spirit  pasted  before  me ;  I  beheld   . 
The  face  of  Immortality  unveiled, 
Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine, 
And  there  it  stood,  all  formless,  but  divine  $ 

1  [Fear  sheoh  along  my  bones,  each  hair  arose} 

2  \Fear ehvoh by  binee,  while  heaven  and earth grew  still, 

eath  stiffening  hair  stood  still, 
each  hair  stood  *p  and  still, 
A  voice  went  forth  and  spoke  the  Eternal  mM\ 

3  [Tear  shvvh  my  bones,  and  stood  in  every  hair, 
A  voice  went  forth  and  cleared  the  silent  a*>] 

Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake, 
And  as. my  damp  hair  stiffened  thus*  it  spake — 

Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?    Is  man  more  pure 
[  While  mightier  angel*  are  not  all  secure'} 
Than, he  whodsens  e'en* seraphs  insecure? 
Creatures  of.  clay — rain,  dwellers  in  the  duit! 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just ! 


[Born  with  the  dawn  and  withered  ere  the  night] 

Things  of  a  day  1  70a  wither  ere  the  night 

^Bmng] 

Heedless  and  blind  to  wisdom's  wasted  light ! 

In  these  lines  we  have  the  poet's  own  painstaking  revision  exem* 
plified,  and  can  note  the  growing-deiiniteness  his  ideas  acquired  by 
pondering  and  reflection. 

Taking  such  a  ease  a*  this,  we-  can  see  that  a  process  of  «******!• 
testing  should  be  employed  with  regard  to  each  word,  each  line 
and  stanua,  so  as  to  secure  expressiveness  and  consistency,  vigoar 
and  beauty,  the  melody  of  Terse  along  with  the  passion  of  poetry  % 
We  hare  revised  the  following  sonnets  somewhat  after  the  ma**** 
in  which  we  conceive  Byron  to  nave  read  and  reread  his  verses,  and- 
we  beKeve  that  Bt  D.  will  see  in  our  marginalia  the  proof  that  **>- 
have  bestowed  somewhat  more  than  a  hasty  perusal  and- contidsj** 
ation  upon  his  lines* 

Thb  Past^phb  Noma,. 

The  old  Oteek  life!— Oh,  what  a  life  was  that, 
In  which- the  real  and  the  earnest  held — 
In  fall  communion  never  vet  excelled— 

The  ideal  hi  its  heart ;  our  days  are  flat 

And  stale :  compared  with  these  far  times, 
When  with  the  statne*s  form,  the  picture'*  hua% 
The  epic's  fable,  and  the  drama's  mimes, 

The  soul's  Tfoll  ardours  ever  interfuse  5  [nofe^ 

When  life's  responsibilities  were  felt. 
And  good  men  sought  for  guidance  and  control . 
Worthy  of  those  who  knew  a  mighty  soul, 

Must  have  great  love  for  that  to  which  it  knelt, 

And  linked  together  intellect  and  beauty,  [Then 

In  that  Great  One  to  whom  it  bent  in  duty.  [they 

spume. 

like  a  gay  maiden,  beautiful  and  young,  [damseL 

Game  the  thrice  welcome  sbbivo  with  noiseless,  feeK 
Mtf  she  had  assayed  to  come  aud  greet  [thumb 

Us  unawares  ;  and  the  unfledged  birds  sung 
Their  scarce  artie'late  notes,  as  though  they  thought    [if 
They,  with  the  elder  birds,  should  join  to  hail 
The  merry  maiden  5  and  the  snow-clad  vale  [even 

Showed  its  bright  face,  with  varied  beauty  fraught. 
None  but  the  stern,  grey-bearded  mountains  kept 

Their  snowy  caps  on,  (remnants  of  the  cold,  [refcj* 

Bemorseless  whiter ;)  they  were  getting  old ! 
And  needed  it  to  clothe  them  while  they  slept.  [ta*#e«  < 

But  ah !  the  bpbiho  with  all  its  beauties  gay,     [sweat' .  .  ,  l«ru 
Stayed  with  us  but  a  season, — and  then  passed  away* 
[£%p»'<fot  0  *mson>  sAort-rthenJbeom  at  sped  axompJ] 

Jfc  Jfc*. 


99%  m  utuwbb. 


&{je  |Ubictotr. 


The  (%  qf  Night,  and  other  Poems.    By  E.  William.    London: 
Murray  and  Co. 

Gbbat  Hombb  nods,  and  critics  are  sometimes  forgetful.  This 
is  a  grave  truth,  with  a  serious  personal  reference,  which  came 
livingly  into  effective  force  on  our  consciousness  in  reading  a  small 
tract,  which  we  hope  to  review  soon,  from  the  pen  of  a  Bristoliaa 
bookbinder,  of  whom  we  hare  several  times  expressed  our  admira- 
tion, and  for  whom  we  profess  a  friendship  of  the  soul.  The  tract 
bears  the  title  of  "  Inceptions,"  and  the  author  is  W.  Ormond.  On 
the  tenth  page  of  the  said  pamphlet  we  read  the  name  of  "  Edward 
Williams, '  and  thereunder  found  a  genial  and  loving  critique  of 
the  poems  of  this  self-taught  sweet  singer  of  the  muse-beloved  city, 
which  Burke  represented,  and  in  which  Chatterton  was  born ;  and 
thereupon  we  did  remember  a  transgression  or  omission  of  which  we 
had  been  guilty.  From  W.  Ormond  we  had  received  a  copy  of 
"  The  City  of  the  Night,  and  other  Poems,"  which  we  had  read  for 
review ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other,  not  now  rememberable  by 
us,  the  writing  of  a  critique  was  not  done.  We  are  desirous  of 
remedying,  as  far  as  may  be  now,  this  act  of  neglect. 

We  learn  from  our  friend's  notice  that  Edward  Williams  belongs 
to  the  singularly  gifted  "fraternity  of  St.  Crispin,"  born  in  a 
northern  parish  in  "  the  olde  citie  "  of  Bristol.  His  father  was  a 
shoemaker  of  great  natural  shrewdness,  and  his  mother,  who  died 
in  the  infancy  of  the  author,  was  a  woman  of  delicate  sensibility. 
Edward  Williams  has  served  his  time  as  an  apprentice  as  a  boot- 
closer,  and  is  an  active  and  trustworthy  journeyman.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  the  newspaper  columns  of  the  local  press  many  sweet 
and  quaint,  able  and  thoughtful  verses.  He  is,  W.  Ormond  says, 
"  a  true  and  thorough  Bristolian,  and  more,  a  true  and  thorough 
working  man ;  and  yet  more,  a  true  and  thorough-born  poet,—"  a 
completely  representative  working  man  poet."  He  is  moreover 
leader  of  a  local  amateur  band,  is  well  versed  in  music,  and  plays 
deftly  on  the  flute,  even  to  the  extent  of  discoursing  thereon  the 
choicest  morceaux  of  the  operas.  He  is  merry,  modest,  sensible, 
and  sociable,  and,  we  believe,  truly  deserving  in  daily  life  of  re- 
spectful recognition  as  a  man  who  does  life's  duties. 

In  1864,  he  collected  a  few  of  his  pieces  together  into  a  small 
volume,  which  was  published  by  subscription,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Brougham.  That  work  was  not  only  favourably  reviewed  by 
the  local  journals,  but  was  even  noticed  with  appreciation  in  some 
of  the  higher  toned  literary  journals  of  the  metropolis — among 
which  the  Spectator  may  be  mentioned — as  possessing  merits  of  a 
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somewhat  exceptional  nature,  when  compared  with  the  shoal  of 
verse-books,  which  every  autumnal  season  brings  to  the  critic's 
table. 

Power,  variousnes8,  insight,  and  descriptive  skill  are  character- 
istics of  the  Asmodean  view  he  gives  of  "  The  City  at  Night ;" 
William's  verses  on  "  True  Nobility,''  though  less  terse  than  Robert 
Nicol's  on  the  same  topic,  yet  can  bear  perusal  after  them ;  nor 
needs  Williams  to  quake  at  the  comparison  that  most  arise. 
Cowper's  verses  on  his  Mother's  Picture,  and  Aird's  lines  on  "  My 
Mother's  Grave,"  are  unmatohable  by  any  power  of  poetic  rapture ; 
but  there  are  in  this  little  book  some  very  fine  verses  entitled  "  My 
Mother's  Dying  Kiss ; "  six  "  Songs  of  the  Heart"  illustrate  a  fine 
idea,  although  the  delicate  turn  of  which  such  sets  of  verses  are 
susceptible  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  given — the  polish  of  the 
gem  is  not  equal  to  its  intrinsic  desert.  Some  of  his  songs,  as 
•'Beautiful  Bessie,"  "Jessie  Pear,"  and  "How  I  told  my  Love," 
would,  we  think,  well  bear  to  be  wedded  to  music,  and  be  attractive 
in  many  a  home  as  household  words.  Sensitive  dramatic  skill,  ex- 
pressed in  words  of  pathos  and  faith,  of  beauty  and  sensibility,  is 
shown  in  the  poem  which  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
power.  And  this  poem  we  quote  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
it  as  a  piece  excellently  adapted  for  recitation  or  reading  at  the 
winter  meetings  of  young  men's  associations. 

"  Farewell,  sweet  innocent ! — for  evermore, 

Farewell ! — since  'tis  the  great  Creator's  will  5 
Ere  my  return  thy.  sorrows  shall  be  o'er — 
Tby  breast  be  still 

"  Farewell,  alas ! — those  pallid  lips  of  thine 

Failed  to  return  the  kiss  mine  own  had  given  $ 
And  yet,  thine  eves  with  lore's  own  lustre  shine ; 
And  light  from  heaven. 

"  Farewell !    I  go  to  face  '  the  giddy  throng,' 
Full  of  the  anguish  of  an  aching  heart 
I  go— to  laugh,  to  jest,  to  swell  the  song 
And  'play  my  part.' 

"  I  go  to  labour  at  the  shrine  of  Mirth, 

\Mid  pleasure's  devotees  who  wait  me  there; 
And  there  bright  gladness  will  but  shadow  forth 
My  dark  despair ; 

"  For  I  shall  think  of  thee  the  live-long  night ; 
Thy  fading  form  will  fill  my  tortured  breast — 
Even  when  my  merriment  is  at  its  height 
And  sparkles  best. 

"  Amid  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  stage, 
Where  mimio  slaves  obey  my  tyrant  will, 
Thine  image  will  my  inmost  thoughts  engage 
And  haunt  me  still. 


atfc  n» 

"Thy  means  shall  mingle  with  the  crowd's  applause 
And  deewn  *  the  shouts  of  laughter '  ee  they  lie* . 
'To  crown  my  effort*,*  when  I  plied  my  oeuee 
la  mirthful  guise* 

"  Yet  must  mj  lipe  the  smile  of  gladftese  wee* 
My  cheek  no  sign  of  eorrow  may  reveal, 
Nor  maj  mine  eyelids  lose  the  pent-up  tear 
Whate'er  I  feeL 

**  No  I  I  must  look  the  flood-gates  of  mj  wee, 
And  with  a  smiling  visage  ( ply  mine  art,*' 
Though  *  1  hare  that  within  which  paeeeth  show'-— 
A  breaking  heart. 

"And  when  my  task  is  ended  I  shall  dread 

To  bend  my  footsteps  to  my  saddened  home; 
For  thou  wilt  then  be  numbered  with  the  dead, 
My  worshipped  one. 

u  How  shall  I  miss  thy  *  pretty,  prattling  tongue,' 
Soft  in  its  accents  as  the  cooing  dove, 
Whose  words  from  founts  of  pure  affection  sprung 
In  floods  of  lore? 

u  What  now  to  me  professional  renown? 

Henceforth  I  calmly  wait  each  aot  between, 

Till  death  shall  slowly  *  drop  the  curtain '  down 

And  close  life's  scene." 

The  book  is  cheap  (Is.  6d.),  and  may  be  had  from  the  author, 
from  whom  we  hope  many  of  our  readers  will  order  it.  We  sup- 
pose that  "Edward  Williams,  author  of  *  The  City  of  the  Night/ 
Ac.,  Bristol,"  will  reach  its  proper  destination. 

Topics  for  Teachers.    By  Jambs  C.  Gray. 
The  Hive.    Edited  by  J.  C.  Gjux.    London;  E.  Stock. 

No  better  works  than  these  are  attainable,  so  to  as  we  know,  by 
Sabbath  school  teachers.  The  former  is  a  classified  Encyclopaedia 
of  Biblical  materials,  issuing  in  eighteen  monthly  parts,  at  3d., 
and  the  latter  is  a  monthly  penny  magazine  for  working  Sunday 
school  teachers.  They  are  full,  suggestive,  weH-infcrmed,  and 
excellently  arranged,  while  they  are  exceedingly  concise  and 
exquisitely  handy. 
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850.  What  are  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Lake  School  of  Poetry? 
When,  how,  and  with  whom  did  it 
originate?— W.  D. 

851.  Dr.  Doran  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  magazines  as  a  popu- 
lar writer.  Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing about  himself  and  his  works  ? 
— M.  G.  L. 

852.  In  the  "Papers  of  an  Under- 
graduate"— a  posthumous  volume, 
containing  a  selection  from  the 
manuscripts,  Ac.,  of  the  late  William 
Threlkeld  Edwards,  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge, — one  of  the 
early  contributors  to  The  British 
Controversialist,  I  notice,  in  a  paper 
on  poems,  by  Hankinson  and  Peat, 
the  statement  that "  for  nine  years 
Mr.  Hankinson  carried  off  the 
Seatonian  prize" — p.  145.  I  have 
to  ask  (1st)  What  is  the  "  Seatonian 
Prize?"  (2nd)  Who  is  Mr.  Han- 
kinson, and  what  else  has  he  done — 
especially,  what  mark  has  he  made  ? 
— S.  W.  P. 

858.  Inher"GhiidetotheLakes," 
Miss  H.  Martineau  mentions  an 
Elizabeth  Smith  of  some  fame,  who 
is  buried  in  Hawkshead  Church. 
Who  was  this  Elizabeth  Smith,  and 
what  made  her  notable?— S.  S. 

854.  In  what  year  was  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  born  ?  Napoleon  him- 
self, to  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
born  a  French  citizen,  gave  1769  as. 
the  year  of  his  birth,  which  fiction 
has  been  re-asserted  by  the  cente- 
nary celebrations  of  the  present 
year.  A  respectable  newspaper, 
commenting  on  these  f$tes,  gave 
1767  as  the  date  of  Napoleon's 
birth,  and,  if  memory    does    not 


greatly  deceive,  Alison,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Europe,"  gives  1768  as  the 
year  of  his  birth.  Which  is  the 
correct  date  of  Napoleon's  birth — 
1767  or  1768?— Samttel. 

855.  Is  the  Bev.  Edward  H. 
Bickersteth,  of  Hampstead  (men- 
tioned in  the  valuable  article  on  Dr. 
Ingleby  in  this  magazine,)  in  any 
way  related  to  Dr.  Bickersteth, 
Bishop  of  Bipon?  Having  often 
seen  mention  made  of  the  Bev.  E. 
H.  Bickersteth,  but  knowing  no* 
thing  of  his  life,  &c.,  any  biograph- 
ical particulars  concerning  him  will 
be  acceptable  to — Samubl. 

856.  Many  phrases  in  constant 
use  are,  verbatim,  the  language  of 
Scripture,  e.g.%  "  Make  haste,"  "  By 
any  means,"  "They  left  off,"  "The 
heat  of  the  day,"  "Shut  the  door 
after  him,"  "As  soon  as  he  had 
left,"  with  a  multitude  of  others. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  fact? 
Were  these  phrases  first  employed 
by  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and 

I  thence  came  into  common  use  from 
the  hold  which  the  Bible  has  taken 
on  the  minds  of  the  people?  Or 
were  these  phrases  in  use  previous 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  employed  by 
the  translators  on  account  of  their 
being  idiomatic?  An  early  reply 
to  this  query,  with  any  information 
on.  the  topic,  inquired  about,  will 
greatly  oblige.— S.  S. 

857.  In  the  99th  Canon  of  1604 
it  is  enaoted  that  a  table  of  degrees,* 
set  forth  by  authority, regarding  the 
relationships  within  which,  as  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  God,  no  mar- 
riage can  legally  take  place,  or  be 
acknowledged,  "Shall  be  in  every 
church  publicly  set  up  and  fixed  at 
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the  charge  of  the  parish."  Is  this 
law  of  the  Church  still  adhered  to  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,— it  is  not 
so  in  ours  P  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  table  P— L.  C. 

Aotwxbs  to  Quxstiohs. 

849.  My  biographer  has  stated, 
Terr  accurately,  that  at  an  early  age 
I  round  Paley's  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God  "unsatisfactory, 
©ren  in  its  own  form."  A  quarter 
of  a  century  has  gone  over  my  head 
since  then  ;  and  its  lapse  has  seen 
the  lapse  of  many  a  cherished  proof 
and  many  a  fatal  objection :  but  I 
think  no  better  of  Paley's  philo- 
sophy now  than  I  did  then.  His 
argument  I  deem  not  only  unsatis- 
factory, but  invalid.  I  wonder 
much  that  it  should  hare  approved 
itself  to  his  own  searching  intellect : 
I  wonder  more  that  a  succession  of 
preceptors  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges should  hare  ever  believed  (if 
indeed  they  did  believe)  that  the 
study  of  Paley's  "Natural  Theo- 
logy "  could  convince  ingenious  and 
thoughtful  students,  who  did  not 
bring  to  its  perusal  "a  foregone 
conclusion." 

Paley's  argument  rests  on  the  tre- 
mendous assumption  that,  in  respect 
to  our  rational  inference  of  their 
cause  and  origin,  there  is  a  strict 
analogy  between  mechanism  and 
organism,  between  a  watch  and  an 
animal  or  a  plant,  between  an  im- 
aginary watch  that  by  its  mechanism 
produces  watches  exactly  like  itself, 
and  a  fertile  or  reproductive  animal 
or  plant.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  analogy  between  them,  the  dif- 
ference is  vast.  Let  us  consider  two 
points  of  difference  only,  (a)  Mech- 
anism is  the  arrangement  of  given 
parts  by  external  adaptation  to  a 
plan;  organism  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  matter  by  its  internal  ener- 
gies. If  we  recognise  meclianism  in 
a  watch,  we  necessarily  infer  the 


plan  or  design;  and  we  know  of 

Elan  or  design  only  as  ideas  in  a 
uman  intellect :  and  thus  we  neces- 
sarily infer  an  artificer  who  was  the 
author  of  the  mechanism.  But  by 
recognising  organisation  in  a  plant 
or  animal,  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
driven,  of  course,  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  since,  for  ought  we  know, 
organisation  may  not  be  a  product 
based  upon  a  persisting  plan  or  de- 
sign, but  may  be  itself  the  plan  or 
design  of  a  finite  spirit,  sensuously 
expressed ;  just  as  the  chemistry  of 
light  is  expressed  in  the  spectrum.* 
(£)  A  watch  that  produces  watches 
exactly  like  itself,  is  indeed  analogous 
to  plants  and  animals  that  reproduce 
their  own  kind.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  assume  the  persistency  of 
species  in  face  of  the  facts  recorded 
by  Darwin,  any  more  than  we  have 
the  right  to  assume,  as  a  secure  and 
indubitable  principle,  the  change  of 
species  by  .natural  selection.  Dar- 
win's facts  preclude  such  dogmatism 
on  the  side  of  his  opponents,  even 
if  they  fail  to  establish  his  own  hy- 
pothesis. For  aught  we  know, 
Paley's  assertion  (chap.  L  §  4)  that 
"  nothing  is  gained  by  going  back," 
may  be  false;  and  "going  back" 
may  be  simplification.  If  that  be 
the  case,  Paley's  watch  does  not 
represent  the  reproduction  of  animal 
and  vegetable  species.    We    must 

*  Words  are  used  as  the  counters 
of  thoughts  and  things.  In  investi- 
gating the  law  of  linguistics,  we 
encounter  the  wonderful  adaptation 
of  mean  words.  But  we  do  not  talk 
of  these  adaptations  as  evidences  of 
design.  For  aught  we  know,  organ- 
isation may  be  nothing  but  a  sensi- 
ble representation  of  an  inner  life, 
and  its  infinite  complexity  or  seem- 
ing ingenuity  may  be  no  more  than 
an  expression  in  phenomenal  form 
of  spiritual  life.  If  that  view  be 
correct,  the  organism  is  not  a  con- 
trivance, but  a  speech. 
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then  in  limine  disallow  the  assumed 
analogy  between  mechanism  and 
organism;  between  his  watch-pro- 
ducing watch,  and  a  fertile  plant  or 
animal.  But  (seemingly)  indepen- 
dently of  this  assumption,  Paley's 
argument  is  further  wrong  two-fold. 

1.  Plants  and  animals  exhibit 
evidences  of  contrivance ;  and  con- 
trivance necessarily  implies  a  con- 
triver. 

2.  This  contriver  must  be  the 
first  cause  of  the  living  creation ; 
since  the  regressus,  from  individual 
to  individual,  does  not  lead  to  an 
origin  in  the  series,  and  since,  as  the 
only  alternative,  we  must  posit  an 
origin  out  of  the  series. 

I.  It  is  a  momentous  but  gra- 
tuitous assumption  that  a  plant  or 
an  animal  exhibits  evidences  of 
contrivance.  It  exhibits  nothing 
of  the  kind.  What  it  does  exhibit, 
is  means  which  do  effectuate  a 
certain  end.  If  contrivance  means 
nothing  more  than  the  relation  of 
condition  and  retult  between  the 
means  and  the  end,  then  contrivance 
does  not  imply  a  contriver.  If  con- 
trivance means  more  than  this — 
means  that  the  conditions  were  de- 
signed to  produce  the  result, — then 
indeed  is  it  a  truism  that  where 
there  is  the  evidence  of  design  there 
must  have  been  a  designer.  But 
whether  the  conditions  were  so  de- 
signed is  just  what  we  don't  know. 

II.  The  regre88U8  from  effect  to 
cause  is  indeed  trifling  if  it  do  not 
lead  us  to  the  origin.  I  assert  no- 
thing either  pro  or  con.;  but  when 
Paley  compares  the  geneutive  series 
of  specific  plants,  or  that  of  specific 
animals,  to  a  chain,  and  asserts  that 
"a  chain  of  an  infinite  length  can  no 
more  support  itself  than  a  chain  of 
a  finite  length,"  and  therefore  posits 
aself-existed  being  as  the  support  of 
the  chain, — I  am  indignant  at  the  so- 
phistry. The  being  he  so  posits  lives 
from  an  infinite  lapsed  time  up  to, 
say,  4,004  B.C.,  supporting  nothing, 


or  at  least  not  supporting  Paley's 
chain.  But  we  are  quite  unable  to 
conceive  a  Being  occupying  that  in- 
finite lapse  of  time,  save  under  the 
notion  of  cause  and  effect,  i.  e.t  that 
each  moment  determines  him  in  the 
next  moment.  Accordingly,  Paley's 
self-existent  being  is  as  an  infinite 
rod,  on  which  his  chain  is  suspended; 
and  an  infinite  rod  can  no  more 
support  itself  than  a  finite  rod — no 
more  than  a  chain  finite  or  infinite. 
But,  Paley  would  reply,  the  chain 
is  self-supporting,  for  God  is  self- 
existent.  I  reply,  I  see  nothing  but 
assertion  in  the  proposition  that 
God  is  self-existent.  To  a  certain 
undetermined  subject  (God)  you 
attach  (analytically)  the  predicate 
(self-existent).  You  assert  that 
your  rod  is  self-supporting.  Let 
me,  on  my  side,  assert  that  your  in- 
finite chain  is  self-supported.  Why 
not  ?  There  is  no  necessity  in  the 
case  excluding  my  predication,  and 
yielding  yours.  Whether  we  con- 
template an  eternal  God,  or  an 
eternal  natural  universe,  we  meet 
with  exactly  the  same  difficulty.  To 
both,  Kant* s  remarks  apply: — "In 
this  way,  by  continually  requiring 
farther  and  farther  conditions,  the 
insight  and  satisfaction  of  reason  are 
postponed.  In  this  restless  state 
reason  is  driven  on  the  uncondition- 
ally necessary,  and  is  forced  upon  it, 
although  it  cannot  by  any  means 
comprehend  such  unconditional 
necessity,  and  deems  itself  happy 
when  it  infringes  on  an  idea  able  to 
support  the  load  of  such  a  hypoth- 
esis." (Groundwork  of  the  Meta- 
physics of  Ethics,  translated  by 
Semple.) 

P.S. — Space,  being  infinite,  affords 
a  parallel  to  the  infinite  regret  sue 
from  effect  to  cause.  Just  as  Ilcason 
demands  that  there  shall  be  no  void 
time,  but  that  phenomena  shall  be 
correlated  in  a  continuity  of  cause 
and  effect-,  so  does  Reason  also  de- 
mand that  there  shall  be  no  void 
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space,  bat  that  phenomena  shall  be 
correlated  (•»  ever*  m$mo*t  of  time) 
in  a  continuity  of  reciprocal  action 
and  reaction.  But,  observe,  the-  at- 
tempt to  follow  this  out  in  space  is 
fruiiks*,  for  we  can  newer  complete 
the  reciprocal  whole  of  action  and 
reaction  among  phenomena.  On  the 
principles  of  Fafoy,  we  ought  to  ee» 
sign  this  at  a  reason  for  positing  a 
escessary  substance—  God — in  space 
L  e.t  occupying  space,  and  limiting 
on  all  bands  the  finite  universe, 
which  required  this  eneeimte  of  re- 
action. Such  a  embetance,  like  the 
emmet  posited  by  Paley,  is  incon- 
ceivable. It  is  an  infinite  solid 
resistance,  which  we  can  only  real- 
ise by  making  it  phenomenon — and 
then  all  the  dUBoultiet  attach  to  its 
conception,  which  attach  to  that  of 
the  universe  as  an  infinite  plenum; 
those  Tory  difficulties,  in  fact,  which 
the  divine  substance  is  called  in  to 
relieve.  A  weak  man,  of  very  small 
weight,  being  placed  in  a  basket 
with  his  hands  tied  to  the  handles 
of  the  basket,  is  unable  to  lift  his 
own  weight.  To  a  person  wholly 
ignorant  of  physiology  and  mechan- 
ics the  ease  presents  some  difficulty. 
If  a  speculator  were  now  to  explain 
matters  by  insisting  on  the  physio- 
logical defect  as  the  solution  of  that 
difficulty,  what  would  be  the  answer  P 
Why,  this:  Endow  man  with  the 
strength  of  a  Berserker,  and  how 
much  forwarder  are  youP  The 
strength  brought  in  brings  in  also 
the  very  difficulty  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  explain  away.  Such  is 
the  argument  of  Paley. — 0.  M. 
Ikgleft. 

851.  Dr.JohnDoran,F.8.A.,waa 
born  in  London,  1807.  He  is  de- 
scended from  an  old  Irish  family 
belonging  originally  to  Drogheda. 
fie  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  in  Paris,  where, 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  under  the 
care  of  his  Cither,  he  was  chiefly 
educated.    He    had  scarcely  com- 


|  plated  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he 
j  wrote  "The  Wandering  Jew."  a 
i  mekMh-eme,  which  was  first'oetad 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  1812,  for 
1  T.  Bianobard's  benefit  He  was 
successively  e»d  i 
tutor  in  four  of  the  noblest  i 
in  England,  but  subsequently  formed 
a  connection  with  literature  and 
journalism,  which  baa  subsisted  for 
many  years.  He  was,  we  betkwe, 
editor  of  The  Preee  for  ten  years. 
In  1882,  he  published  **  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and 
Borough  of  Reading,"  the  capital  of 
Berkshire.  This  work  procured  for 
him  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  subse- 
quently he  received  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  Uniresaity  of  Marburg. 
In  1846,  he  edited  "Xenopbotft 
Anabasis,"  with  notes,  and  he  has 
been,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  a  favourite  and  frequent 
contributor  to  the  leading  aerials. 
In  1851,  Mrs.  Bonier  left  incom- 
plete at  her  death  memoirs  of  the 
Last  Dauphine,  under  the  title  of 
"Filia  Dolorosa.''  This  work  Dr. 
Doran  completed  in  harmony  with 
the'  original  design,  and  in  unity 
with  the  portions  finiehea\eo  that  the 
critics  say, "  a  more  touching  picture 
was  never  presented  to  the  mind." 

To  an  edition  of  Young's  Poems, 
he  furnished  a  valuable  memoir, 
I  which  waa  made  the  groundwork 
of  an  elaborate  critique  in  The 
Weetndneter  Review.  He  edited 
"The  Bentley  Ballad*,"  Ac.  con- 
sisting of  a  seleotion  of  choice 
songs,  ballads,  Ac.;  contributed 
to  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  includ- 
ing the  famous  productions  of  Father 
Prout  and  Dr.  Maginn,  as  well  aa 
several  good  things  by  the  editor. 
"The  Last  Journals  of  Horace 
Walpole"  were  issued  under  his 
care.  He  is  the  author  of  a  series 
of  popular  and  readable  works  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  Mis- 
cellanies of  the  elder  Disraeli— 
among    which    we    may   mention 
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Affable  Tnrfte,  and-  Something  on 
Thwn,"  displaying' a  great  amount 
of  readings  an- agreeable  wife,  and  re- 
fined sohofamhip ;  "Habits  and 
<Men,  wtth  'Bemnants  and  Records 
touching  the  Makers  of  Both," 
which  is  net  only -amosing,' but  ia- 
formiag  j  "Knight*  and  their  Days," 
a  qnteieal,  satirical,  aneodotioal 
book;  "*Monafchs  Retired  from 
Business,"  attractive  both  to  the 
student  and  the  general  reader; 
"  History  of  Court  Fools,"  a  qoaint 


yet  genial    production  penetrated 
|  by  subtle  humour  and  <  surprising 
earnestness ;    "New  Pictures  and 
Old  Panels  "— eketohes  of  character 
I  abounding    in  jest, '  repartee,  and 
1  anecdote;   "Saints  and  Sinners;" 
!  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  the  House 
of  Hamper;"  "Lives  of  the  Primes 
of  Wales,"  &c,  4c.    He  is  known 
as  one  of  oar  best  humourist*  and 
story-tellers?  and  is  a  highly  popu- 
lar   literary    man    and    dramatic 
critic—  S.K. 


Cjj*  Societies'  jfafion. 


Jams*  Tears  Prize  Eeeayt. — We 
are  informed  by  circular  subsigned, 
on  behalf  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
James  Teare,  by  Rev.  Charles  Gar- 
rett and  Messrs.  James  Cowin  and 
T.  H.  Barker,  that  the  executors,  in 
accordance  with  the  testamentary 
instructions  of  the  deceased,  hare 
decided  to  offer  two  prizes  to  the 
writers  of  the  two  best  essays,  de- 
claring, illustrating,  and  enforcing 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  as  a 
social,  moral,  and  Christian  duty. 
To  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  will 
be  awarded  seventy  guineas,  and  to 
the  writer  of  the  second  best  essay, 
twenty-fire  guineas.  The  essays  are 
to  be  founded  upon  and  sustain  the 
subjoined  ten  propositions,  which 
were  the  bases  of  the  advocacy  and" 
teaching  of  Mr.  Teare.  Each  pro- 
position may  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
separate  chapter  or  section,  and  the 
entire  argument  must  uphold  and 
▼indicate  the  doctrines  of  total  ab- 
stinence, and  the  total  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  in  harmony 
with  the  uncompromising  spirit  and 
teachings  of  the  testator.  The  essays 
are  not  to  exceed  each  160  pages 
8vo.  hi  minion  type,  and  are  to  be 
written  in  a  legible  hand,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only  with  mar* 


ginal  space  for  alterations.  Each 
essay  sent  in  for  competition  is  to 
ha? e  a  distinctive  motto,  and  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter, 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer,  with  the  motto  of  the  essay, 
for  identification,  but  which  will  not 
be  opened  until  after  the  adjudica- 
tion. The  unsuccessful  essays  will 
be  returned  to  the  writers,  if  required. 
The  others  will  be  retained  as  the 
property  of  the  trustees  of  the  late 
James  Teare.  Essays  intended  for 
this  competition  must  be  sent  in  on 
or  before  the  81st  March,  1870,  ad- 
dressed to  the  James  Teare  Prize 
Essay  Committee,  the  Trevelyan 
Hotel,  Manchester.  The  names  of  the 
adjudicators  will  be  announced  here- 
after. James  Teare's  definition  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  tee- 
totalism  are — 1.  That  the  drinking 
system,  including  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  as 
beverages,  is  the  greatest  evil  in  our 
land.  2.  That  all  intoxicating  liquors 
are  perfectly  useless,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  life,  as  articles  of  diet.  3. 
That  social  moderate  drinking  cre- 
ates the  unnatural  demand  for  the 
poison,  which  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  wide-spread  scourge  of  intem- 
perance. 4.  That  all  alcoholic 
drinks  are  injurious  to  the  health  of 
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tba  body  and  the  mind,  eren  when 
token  in  graft  moderation,  at  it  is 
called.  6.  That  it  U  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  consequently  sinful 
and  immoral,  to  comerl  the  food  of 
the  people  into  liquid  poison,  and 
naturally  destroys  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men.  6.  That  intoxicating 
wines  of  altohoifc  drinks  are  no- 
where reoommended,  sanctioned,  or 
commanded  hi  Seripttttw  to  be  used 
a*  barer****.  7.  Thai  it  is  the  sup- 
ply  of  alcoholic  liquors,  ftsraiahed 
by  the  mannlsoturat*  and  Tenders 
of  the  poison,  that  creates  the  unna- 
tural dsmaari,  but  not  the  demand 
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the  supplr.  8.  That  as  the  trafle 
in  aloonolio  liquors  is  injurious  to 
trade  and  commerce,  and  is  the 
principal  cause  of  porerty  and  erase, 
it  is  tile  dart  of  the  GoTernment  to 
put  it  down  by  legislature  enactment 
a  Thai  total  and  uniTcrsal  absti- 
nenoe  from  making,  selling,  and 
drinking  intoxicate**;  tiqvors  is 
God's  remedy  for  the  intemperance 
of  which  we  oompMs.  '  1ft.  Tfcat 
teesotalism  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
expediency,  bwt  is  a  seWnttftc  net, 
baaed  em  eneatistry,  physiology,  asst 
Christian  taorahty.  -■ 
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A  umiT  is  announced  of  the 
most  celebrated  work  of  perhaps 
the  most  mystical  and  beautiful 
English  mystics  —  "  The  Rue, 
Rao?,  and  Royalty  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  by 
Peter  Sterry,  Fellow  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  International  Association  of 
workmen  has  started  a  journal, 
at  Vienna,  called  the  People'* 
Voice.  It  demands  direct  uni- 
Tersal  suffrage,  unlimited  right  of 
meeting,  and  of  association ;  unre- 
stricted liberty  of  the  press,  the 
suppression  of  permanent  armies 
and  absolute  retigioue  freedom. 
The  journal  does  not  conceal  its 
origin,  and  asserts  the  solidarity 
which  unites  it  to  the  European 
Working  Men's  Society. 

Captain  Henry  A.  Wise,  a  pro- 
minent officer  of  the  nary,  died  as 
Naples  on  the  2nd  April.  He  was 
well  known  in  England  as  an 
author,  and  as  the  chief  of  the 
Natal  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington.     He  was  born  on  the  24th 


of  May,  1819.  Captain  Wise  was 
the  author  of  "Los  Gringos," 
"Tales  for  the  Marine*,"  ?8e*m» 
paries,"  and  "  Captain  Braswt,"  and 
was  a  ocsatributor  to*  Blm&kmm&M 
and  other  British  Magazine*.     .     . 

I>r.  Pusey  has,  published  Pari 
2nd  of  his  <£*r*jp»«oa,  or  Peaoe  in 
the  Church— chiefly  in  relation  to 
what  ho  calls  "the  CTer-blesaed 
Theoiokos"  or  mother  of  God*  and 
the  immaculate  conception. 

"  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  by  Bar, 
John  Keble,  uniform  with  the 
"  Christian  Year,"  are  in  the  press ; 
and  the  Memoir  of  that  father  of 
the  Tractarian  movement,  by  Sir  J. 
T.  Coleridge,  has  been  reprinted. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  J.  H.  New* 
man's  Apologia    ha*    been  repie* 
duced    in    his  - "  History   of    my  - 
Religious  Opinion*." 
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of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Writing* 
of  Aristotle,"  in  sections.,;  4 

The  iaedited  works  of  Gujfjgafe 
dini  hare  been  publispe^.  kj  $W 
descendants  of  the  hietorjan*  iA     Irt  , 
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A  WOED  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAT. 

Educational  Reform  is  the  question  of  questions.  Civilization 
itself  depends  on  the  nature,  quality,  and  diffusion  of  education. 
The  tone,  the  temper,  the  strength,  and  the  morals  of  social  life  are 
changed  and  varied,  as  man's  mental,  emotional,  and  industrial 
nature  is  cultured  or  neglected.  To  know  what  education  should 
be  in  order  that  man  may  enjoy,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  cer- 
tainty, the  most  intense  and  continuous  happiness  consistent  with 
tiie  position  in  life  he  may  be  called  upon  or  be  qualified  to  fill,  it 
one  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  our  era.  The  public 
mind  is  getting,  day  by  day,  more  busy  in  considering  it.  Under 
different  forms  it  is  receiving  earnest  attention,  and  the  thoughts  of 
our  ablest  men  are  exercised  with  diligence  upon  it ;  and  the  best 
means  of  advancing,  promoting,  and  improving  the  education  of  the 
people,  has  become  once  more,  as  it  was  nearly  forty  years  ago,  the 
most  frequently  talked  about  topic  of  the  time.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  wrapped  up  in  it, 
are  immense. 

Education  is  a  gteat  and  a  boundless  benefit,  if  properly  im- 
parted, applied,  and  employed,  but  misused  it  can  produce  terrible 
and  conspicuous  evils.  In  the  spirit  of  man  there  is  emotive 
sensibility  and  activity,  imaginative  power  and  vigour,  conscientious 
of  desire  andtect,  as  well  as  intellection.  And  this  mixed  being 
cannot  rest  m  acts  of  mere  intelligence ;  he  purposes,  plans, 
endeavours,  and  acts ;  and  each  of  these  processes  is  influenced 
by  the  attitude  and  inclination  of  the  affections,  the  will,  the 
imagination,  and  the  thoughts  which  refer  to  them,  or  are  associated 
with  them.  Education  is  not  a  matter  which  can  readily  be 
spoken  of  pur  et  simple.  It  is  complicated  by  many  considera- 
tions, arising  out  of  the  interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  labour, 
leisure,  arts,  agriculture,  power,  pleasure,  commerce,  navigation, 
war,  wealth,  legislation,  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  social 
conditions,  public  morality  and  religion;  and  according  as  it 
is  spoken  of  by  those  who  feel  or  profess  interest  in  these  several 
matters,  the  word  is  employed  with  a  modification  of  meaning  or  of 
association,  which  materially  enhances  the  difficulty  of  forming  cor- 
rect opinions  in  regard  not  only  to  education  itself,  but  also  of  pro- 
posals made  for  educational  reform.  For  our  own  part  we  think 
that  education  will  never  be  fully  and  faithfully  dealt  with  until  it 
is  set  before  the  thoughts  of  man,  free  from  these  embarrassing  envi- 
ronments, and  is  considered  in  itself  as  the  whole  series  of  means 
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by  which  the  nature  of  nan  may  be  developed  in  til  ita  powers,  and 
instructed  in  all  the  activities  of  which  it  ia  capable,  ao  that  it  may 
do  skilfully  and  well  alt  tkat  ia  requisite  for  ita  general  healthy 
activity,  aa  well  as  for  its  fwrfbrsaasios  of  Mat  special  hfe  work  as 
ita  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  loeiety. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Wight  ttev.  the  Archbishop  of  York,  tkat 
"Bdueation  ia  tbe  topic  of  the  boor/'  It  is,  we  affirm,  a  fcopmof 
perennial  interest,  of  the  mightiest  coneeramevVeven  aa  a  craeetien 
of  political  economy,  and  still  more  aa  a  eubjeeo  for  canaideration 
in  regard  to  social  fife,  civil  order,  and  religious  liberty.  Education 
is  tbe  means  of  developing  manliness  in  man.  Now  manliness  is 
dntifuhiess,  efficiency  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  nobility  of  cha- 
racter, aim,  and  effort,  aspirative  energy  of  dispoaitkm  exerted  in 
every  peasibte  mode  and  form  to  reach  tbe  tip-top  dignity  of  oar 
being*— the  fall  perfection  of  all  that  ia  in  us  of  bodily  strength  ami 
skill,  of  industrial  aptitude  and  concentration,  of  intellectual  faculty 
and  ingenuity,  of  moral  purity  and  impressieenesa,  of  social  influence 
and  effectiveness,  of  political  foresight  and  action,  of  religtoo* 
vigour  and  self-control  so  combined  and  harmonized  aa  to  enable  as 
to  bear  our  part  well  in  "  the  life  which  we  now  live  ia  the.fleaV 
and  yet  make  it  possible  for  us  to  entertain  hopes  which  £o  beyoad 
this  life,  and  tbe  mundane  things  with  which  it  concerns  itself.  To 
become  all  that  we  may  be  in  might  and  wisdom,  in  efficacy  and 
earnestness,  in  ourselves  and  towards  others  ought  to  be  our  eadoa- 
Vour.  By  education  all  that  is  accomplishable  oy  us  is  made  pos- 
sible to  ua ;  without  it  we  are  tbe  living  graves  of  all  our  own,  pasei- 
btbties  and  hopes,  our  life  ia  bat  a  living  death. 

Manhood  ia  a  noble  gift.  The  wealth  of  field  and  pine,  of  mill 
or  pottery,  of  bank  or  mint,  is  aa  nought  to  the  wealth,  in  man*  Bat 
ire  nave  hitherto,  with  all  energy  and  might  of  our  spirit,  given,  oar 
hearts  to  develope  our  minerals  and  field  products,  industries*  trade*, 
inanufaeturea,  cxe>,  as  ao  many  enterprises  of  great  "pith  and  mo- 
ment," while  we  have  neglected  the  supreme  wealth  of  our  ova 
natures  aa  workers  and  thinkers,  aa  helpers  and  co-mates,  as  pos- 
sessors of  the  mightiest  of  powers-*- the  power  of  eouL  Education 
is  to  our  manhood  what  culture  ia  to  the  fields,  labour  ia  to  tbe  tis- 
sues of  tbe  loom,  commerce  is  to  the  moneyed  wealth  of  nations — 
the  condition  of  its  productiveness  and  actual  value.  Tbe  intrinsic 
worth  lies  therein,  but  it  is  neither  enjoyable  nor  exchangeable  until 
education  has  made  it  both.  In  the  undiscovered  gold  fields  of 
Australia  and  California,  what  wealth  lay  hid  and  useless  for  age*, 
because  unwrought.  Ia  the  unwrought  manhood  of  England  bow 
much  energy,  intelligence,  inventiveness,  skill,  thought,  ejcceUeneje, 
and  possible  holiness,  is  lost  and  losing  ]  Therefore  itis  waU  tJhat  a 
fry  has  gone  forth  "  Educate  the  masses  " — let  them  no  longer  be 
the  Masses,  and  our  Mobs,  but  Men.  Educate  them,  lead  forth 
what  is  within  them,  enable  them  to  become  ail  that  they  may  be, 
emancipate  the  slaves  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  aim  and  crime*  set 
the  soul  free  from  the  dark  prison-house  of  thoughtlessness  ! 
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<  Man  is  a  being  of  a  wondroualy  complex  nature,  The  possiWi- 
ties  laid  up  in  every  human  being,  are  numerous  and  varied.  On 
the  manner  in  which  the  powers-  and  capacities  of  hie  bechr  and 
mind  are  developed  and  exercised,  a  man'*  worth  depends*.  Then© 
is  a  mightier  wealth  in  humanity  them  figures  can  flTprfjy  ox  goH 
can  symbolize.  In  the  body  there  a»e  contained  a  might  and* 
-versatility,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  fosm  a  guess*  and  in,  his 
mind  there  are  latent  sagacity,  inventiveness  and  thought,  beyond 
calculation.  Considered  as  a  eentre  of  reception  and  causation ;  as 
-a  being  in  whom,  doing  and  thinking  exist  as  potencies,  yet  unman* 
fested  out  developable  j  as  agenesia  which  there  lies  coiled  up  em  al- 
st  infinite  variety  of  influences  and  effects :  how  wonderful  is  si 


new-born  infant!— how  thrice  wonderful  is  a  full  grown  person! 
."What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  J    How  noble. in  reason  J    How 

.  infinite  in  faculty  I   In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable ! 

*In  action  how  like  an  angel  I  In  apprehension  how  like  a  god— tho 
beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals  I  ♦  ,  .  This  quin- 
tessence of  ducti" 

This  refers  to  man  as  a  possibility  not  an  actuality.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves. ,.  How  many  of  the 
eapwsities  of  our  nature  do  wo  suffer  "  to  mat  in  us  unused  ( "  and 
how  little  do  we  frequently  suspect  the  existence  of  special  powers 
in  us  until  the  occasion  calls  them  into  exercise  and  conscious  mani- 

-  Asiatic*.  We  are  thus  "  unprofitable  "  becanse  we  hane  neglected 
tihe  old  sage's  precept^-"  Know  thyself."  Indolent  self-content 
wvenaasters  ns,  and  we  live  for  the  most  part  "  halt  and  maimed/' 
in  body  and  in  mind,  from  absolute  incompetency  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  theperfectness  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  were  wo 

'to  put  our  fall  powers  out  to  proper  usury.  We  are  content  to  be 
Ignorant  of  our  content*.  We  lack  the  cmrious ino/uisiti veness  con- 
cerning ourselves,  which  we  exeroiae  bo  frequently  regarding  others, 
or  other  matters.  How  frequently  does  it  happen  that  a  man  knows 
less  of  himself  in  his  inner  qualities  and  disposition  than  of  tfce 
cloth  which  he  handles,  the  earth  he  delves,  the  metal  be  works,  the 
engine  he  manages,  or  even  the  books  he  studies  P  and  is  he  not 
often  less  oonsoious  of  the  bent  and  tendencies  of  his  own  fonme-and 
intellect,  than  of  the  characteristics  of  flowers  and  plants,  the  pro- 
perties of  figures,  the  powers  of  mechanical  combinations*  or  the 
rates  of  exchange  P    And  wherefore  is  it  so?— plainly  because  we 

•  have  failed  to  estimate  aright  the  essential  value  ol  man  as  man ;  nay 
oven  his  worth  as  an  instrument  has  been  disregarded,  and  we  halve 
laboured  more  ardently  to  perfect  mechanism  than  to  culture,  <Jr- 
velope  and  educate  man. 

In  regard  to  the  working  daises  we  believe  that  we  have  been  far 
too  anxious  to  have  a  supply  of  them  aa  machines  than  as  men.  As 
mere  machines,  however,  they  have  not  been  found  to  be  so  economi- 
feal,  so  unmurmuring  and  manageable  as  might  have  been  desiredy— 
and  that  for  this  very  reason  tiiey  were  not  designed  to  be  machines 
but  men.    The  necessitiss  of  their  nature  continually  antagonised 
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wfflt  the  eiipeutfies  of  tbflr  ootidkasfe,  end  they  were  fonnd  tobe 
made  of  renelHous  staff.  Be*  ©o>  a  proper  aye  ten*  of.  education,  an 
education  which  recognise*]  the  snanfcoed  rather  than  ihe  mechanism 
Of  man,  which  eeMioersd  kirn  as  a  befog  having  a.  worn!  jmxpoee  for 
hH  being,  while  he  is  MMtrusnentaUy  a  labourer i  and  wbicn  could 
look  sO  mr,  below  the  apparent  surface  of  facts,  as  to  see  (bat  culr 
tore  rt  capitwl,  end  teat  ed+eation  it  a  multiplier  of  U»e,  uuHtiea 
Stored  tip  m  the  human  race*  this  Would  soesvb*  changed-- and  Han, 
the  worker,  would  increase  in  worth.  If  we  could  have  every  child 
in  tbo  country  e* trained  and  enlightened  ea  to  be  healthy,  moral,  in- 
telligent, industrious,  sensible  of  responsibility  and  dety,  and  capable 
of  actruhrngskilHn  labour,  and  information  by  books,  so  that  when 
they  gradually  STrived  at  manhood  they  knew  the  true  nature  of 
nappmess,  and  the  correct  relations  betireeji  duty  and  delight,  how 
much  holier  would  oar  sirilfoation  be— how  much  would  the  wealth 
iof  the  world  be  increased  P  Wbe  shall  CMseulate  the  almost  intj- 
ttite  capital  which  education  would  unlock  P 

New  Potosis,  AnstraKas,snd  Ciilifornias,  w  ii  h  their  untold  geld, 
'Would  not  be  appreciable  in  comparison.  Then  considered  as 
souls  in  relation  to  the  ohttrehrs  — and  how  infinitely  more  to  be 
regarded  1— to  eternity,  have  we  not  been  somewhat  too  narrow  in 
OUT  view  of  mankind  F  Might  we  twt  wisely  ask  ourselves  if  It 
Can  be  possible  that  the  Deity*  who  has  formed  so  fearfully  and 
wonderretry,  this  strange  and  awful  compound — man— can  have 
bestowed  sucb  bounteous  endowments  on  him*  given  Jiiui  such 
heavenly  thirst  and  hunger  of  the  spirit  after  knowledge  and  truth 
without  conferring  on  htsn  as-well  t  he  rapacity  of  receiving  into  his 
soul  with  delight  such  religions  aliment  as  is  most  needful  for  him? 
Oafc  it  hate  been  intended  tint  a  §freat  game  of  church -chess  should 
*be  played  out  in  the  world  with  men's  soul*  to  stimulate  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  contender*  cheek  mate  each  other?  And  what 
*if,  while  we  gam  temporary  numerical  triumph  a  for  our  special  sect, 
lnen's  souls  Sre- really  being-  lest  in  sensualism,  sin,  scoffing**  and 
Satanic  serpentry  P  What  if  m  r  only  our  brother  a  blood  call  out 
'ftXym  the  earth,  accusing  us  of  our  sorry  kceper*bip,  but  if  their 
Yery  souls  cry  oat  id  watts  of  irretrievable  woe  against  usf  for  that, 
whrle  we  quarrelled  ssaoeg  our*  elves  a*  to  who  should  lead  thecn 
heavenwards,  they  were  fleeted  or  dragged  too  truly  deviftv&rds ! 

The  education  men  require- is  riot  such  as  promises  bc&t,  or  most 
readily  to  change  the  sphere  of  their  lives  ;  it  is  one  rather  which 
will  fit  them  to  live  well  in  any  sphere  in  which  their  talents  and 
acquirements  find  fit  exercise,  art,  1  make  them  capable  of  turning  to 
the  best  account  the  whole  powers  and  aktll  of  their  nature,  ,It  is 
quite  a  mistaken7 idea  regewfing education  that  the  bribe  of  advance- 
ment from  the  rsnkaof  labour,  ahouJd  be  held  out  as  an  induce- 
ment tib  aemtire  ft*  Labour  ia  a  condition  of  healthy  life*  and  is  a 
'duty  Incumbent  on  man,  It  is  clearly  and  palpably  unfair  that  any 
^wJMihowld-psriakcF-  of '.the  accumulated  wealth  of  society,  aj*d 
neither  replace  nor  increase  the  capital  of  the  race,    Each  person 
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ought  to  leave  the  world  richer  and  better*  m  and  by  something:  he 


has  done'  or  thotf&lit,  than1  he  found  it.  ISach  is  a  special  being  witfc 
Special  powers,  gifts,  and  faculties,  and  this  self  ought  to  be  devi> 
loped  and  improved  so  as  to  work  out  effectively  ell  the  power  that 
is  in  him  of  feeling,  activity,  thought,  sociality,  industry,  civic  inte- 
rest, etfcnlplanncsa1  and  wonshipftil  holiness.  Then  onl  v  is  a  man 
truly  educated  whe n  his  entire  being  if  led  forth  to  it*  highest, 
purest,  wisest,  best  possibilities  and  effects,  and  to  become  the  right 
and  righteous  iridividriality,  of  wnieh  he  ii  the  single  and  only  ex* 
ample  in  the  collection  ef  created  things*  Eeaides  beiflg  lord, 
landowner,  merchant,  tradesman,  scholar,  statesman,  or  teacher,  lie 
has>  above  and  beyond  all,  to  be  a  man. 

Oar  intention  in  the  present  paper*  however,  is  to  touch  as  little 
on  debate  able  ground  as  possible.     Our  own  *iews  of  this  Subject 
have  b^en   formed  under  influences  pretty  free  from  the  stirring 
sbecial  chureh-dnd-atato  tjtieBtioTis  involved  in  it  as  a  subjeetof  poli- 
tical or  sectarian   agitation.     Wo  hare  been  spectators  of  many 
of  the  contests  of  the  great  spirit*  in  their  endeavours  to  make  this 
Culture  of  the  mind  a  part  of  the  ordinary  nrooeduTe  of  human  life ; 
and  we  have,  in  part,  at- ted  somewhat  direolly  on  public  opinion  to  in* 
fluenee  it  in  fat  Our  of  the  spread  of  intellectual  light  and  of  awarding 
man  the  opportunity  of  shedding  over  the  path  of  bis  life  the  illu- 
minatirtfr  power  Of  reason,  prudence,  and  thought  fulness,  and  of  re- 
Veiling  from  the  practical  existence  of  humanity,  as  far  as  possible, 
'  th e  h on nd  i  n  g  an a  b esiegln g  forces  of  d arkneas  and  ign oraace.     \Ve 
'have  studied  the  topic  in  the  books  of  the  past,  in  the  legislation 
^and  morality  of  Moses,  and  in  the  speculations  of  Plato,  in  the  wri- 
j  tings  of  Alcuin   and  Acquinas,  in  the  productions  of  Bacon  and 
]  Hegel,  Lorke  and  Cousin,  Bautngarten  and  Bentham,  Karnes  and 
Edgeworth,  Mill  and  Hamilton  ;  and  it  takes  it*  place  before  us  not 
.only  as  an  historical  question,  but  as  a  philosophical  topic.   In  these 
"two  joints  we  shaH  notice  it  in  this  paper.     We  may,  hereafter* 
',  treat  of  it  on  the  practical  side,  in  regard  to  how  we  may  beat  edu- 
cate the  people — a  most  important  topic*  ripe  for  discussion,  and  we 
'should  say  nearly  ready  for  settlement. 

n     Educational  reform  has  occupied  mnoh  of  the  attention  of  men, 

and  For  a  long  time  now  has  been  a  theme  of  the  deep  eat  interest. 

*Ifc  is  Impossible  to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  school  training 

and  discipline  which  have  been,  with  varying  success,  adopted  either 

\  to  simulate  Or  to  stimulate  progress.    Nor  can  we  notiec  and  de- 

|  scrfae  the?  different  methods  tried  to  secure  success  in  the  promotion 

of  special  topics  of  study.     But;  a  concise  rsxttmi  of  some  of  the 

'  chief  facts  in  the  history  of  education  may  not  be  unserviceable  in 

\  onr  times  when  the  subject  has  begun  again  to  form  a  leading  cle- 

"' incut  in  thought  among  statesmen,  and  a  chief  cry  among  agitators, 

'  as  well  as  a  centre  of  attraction  for  '*  Unions  "  and  "  Leagues, 

It  would  only  be  pedantic  nonsense  to  commence,  in  a  popular 
r  paper  like  this,  with  a  disquisition  on  education  among  the  Hebrews, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Komana.    Even  the  educative 
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p*  stems  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  scarcely  be  treated  of  in  a  rt«gh 
draft  of  an  assay,  such  m  this  aims  at  being  read  m,  without  expla- 
nations about  scholasticism,  which  would  be  much  more  wearisome 
than  edifying,  because  having  Utile  or  no  bearing  upon  the  question 
at  it  oomet  before  our  age,-— How  are  the  people  to  be  so  taught  at 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  society,  and  secure  the  personal  independ* 
asoa  ot  the  individual  P 

The  general  statement  mar  be  hssarded  that  daring  the  Middle 
Ages  education  was  not  only  scholastic  bat  ecctesiastieal.  Hie 
Church  was  the  educator  of  the  people.  But  the  learning  which  had 
bee*  stored  up  in  the  East  was  broadcast  orer  the  West,  by  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  popular  da* 
■Mad  for  knowledge  consequent  on  the  Reformation.  The  appeal 
of  the  Reformers  was  "  to  the  Law  and  to  tbe  Testimony  r"  and  as 
they  had  set  up  a  claim  for  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  regard 
to  truths  deemed  to  be  divine,  they  strenuously  exerted  themeeivea 
to  diffuse  the  Scriptures  among  the  people,  and  to  extend  the  power 
ejf  perusing  them.  The  Reformation  was  the  era  of  the  first  great 
atir  in  Europe  for  the  popularization  of  education.  Seeding  waa 
regarded  as  an  agent  in  salvation,  and  a  means  of  applying  the  in- 
(tractions  of  the  Gospels  closely  to  the  soul,  and  learning-  was 
avidly  sought  as  one  of  the  modes  of  attaining  unto  the  mt  of 
God.  The  seal  of  the  Reformers  on  the  one  hand  evoked  the  eax* 
neatness  of  the  adherents  to  the  firmly  knit  dominions  of  Hilde- 
hrand  j  and  Rome  became  argent  to  found  and  labour  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Luther  and  Loyola  alike  aimed  at  the  ecclesiastical 
direction  of  education,  or  the  subordination  of  the  secular  learning 
of  the  age  to  the  purposes  and  progress  of  the  church,  and  eo  seeov 
riag  the  subordination  of  the  state  to  the  church,  and  maratainina; 
the  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy. 

■  Among  the  historical  incidents  connected  with  the  proarasa  of 
adacation,  we  may  note  an  Act  passed  by  the  8cottieh  Parliament, 
ml494»  making  it  compulsory  on  all  barons  and  freeholders  in  the 
realm  to  send  their  children  to  school  In  1513  St.  Paul's  school 
was  founded  by  Dean  Colet.  Cardinal  Wokey  founded  a  school 
in  Ipswich  in  1528,  and  wrote  a  letter  on  education  to  the  master* 
of  that  Institution.  A  number  of  schools  were  constituted  said 
re-endowed  under  King  Edward  VI.  The  chartered  City  Conxpar 
nies  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  their  revenues  to  the  inatiem- 
tian  of  schools ;  and  a  great  number  of  charitably  disposed  persons 
daring  the  sixteenth  century,  placed  educational  endowments  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  and  official  bodies  for  the  restoration  of  old,  or  of 
Jbunding  of  new  schools.  After  the  fervour  of  the  Information  hni 
set  in,  it  became  the  fashion  to  bequeath  or  appropriate  moavnr  ot 
lands  for  educational  purposes.  A  few  schools  weioctioouragod  try 
Mary ;  and  Elisabeth  also  gave  aid  and  influence  to  the  promotion 
of  education ; — among  other  of  her  good  acts,  reconstituting  Wnot- 

ster.    In  1615  and  1633  educational  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
at  of  Scotland,  though  no  general  or  systematio  sttanupt 


to  provide  by  legislative  enactment  for  tfre  general  education  of 
the  people  of  EngUud  seems  to  have  been  made. 

Soger  Asoham's  "  Scholemaster  "  was  issued  in  157t^  Wo  years 
after  the  author's  death,  and  this  work  forms  one  of  our  earliest 
modern  systematic  treatises  "  on  the  right  method  of  educating 
children,"  of  providing  "a  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  wit,  anq 
encourage  a  will  to  learning/*  and  of  malting  a  child  what  "  aptness 
of  nature,  advice  of  friends,  and  God's  disposition  shall  lead  him  ** 
to  be.  Another  endeavour  was  made  by  John  Milton,  in  his. 
*  Tractate  on  Education/'  1614,  to  point  out  the  faulty  methods 
prevalent  in  teaching,  and  to  sketch  out  a  scheme  which  would  be 
mere  liberal,  comprehensive,  and  suitable  to  man's  estate  thnn  that 
common  in  his  day.  "  That,"  said  Milton,  "  I  call  a  complete  and 
generous  education,  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully, 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace 
and  war."  Another  step  was  taken  in  France  by  the  publication, 
in  1688,  of  Fenelon's  treatise  "  On  the  Education  of  Girls/' in  which 
he  advocates  a  wide  and  judicious  culture  of  the  gentler  hcx ,  ^o- 
verned  by  good  sense  and  discreet  thoughtfulness.  jgq  \ib  to  give 
them  the  full  use  of  their  faculties,  not  only  as  a  means  of  brining 
about  their  own  happiness,  but  of  increasing  their  power  of  making 
others  happy  by  their  knowledge  of  all  that  is  useful  in  theft  sphere, 
as  well  as  all  tuat  is  virtuous  and  elegant. 

To  make  Christianity  the  basis  of  civilization  was  a  noble  and 
notable,  ambition,  and  hid  the  entire  interpenetration  of  personal 
and  social  life  with  the  life  of  Christ  been  accomplished,  Christen- 
dom would  have  been  irreversible  and  impregnable.  But  external 
success,  which  is  only  apparent,  was  attempted,  while  internal  suc- 
cess, which  alone  is  real,  was  left  unachieved.  Unity  more  than 
community  was  sought,  and  education  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  forth,  of  man's  nature  into  perfectness  and  effectiveness, 
and  came  to  be  thought  of  asapropaideutic  towards  the  old  church 
or  the  new,  as  the  case  might  be. 

In  England,  the  Reformation,  by  destroying  the  religious 
houses,  brought  about  a  considerable  destitution  in  education,  and 
•everal  grants  towards  the  endowment  of  schools  were  made  by  the 
Tudor  sovereigns,  and  in  their  times  a  large  number  of  wealthy 
persons  founded  educational  endowments  in  several  districts,  towns, 
and  parishes.  But  no  systematic,  general  national  scheme  of  form- 
ing the  character  and  informing  the  minds  of  the  people  was  insti- 
tuted or  attempted.  Public  scnools,  endowed  schools,  and  charity 
schools,  although  pretty  numerous,  were  not  by  any  means  co- 
extensive with  the  country  or  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  a  growing 
population.  In  Scotland  the  Church  and  State  combined  to  inau- 
gurate a.  better  system.  By  Parliamentary  enactments  every  parish 
m  Scotland  was  compelled;  to  erect  a  school  and  a  house  for  the 
master,  to  provide  a  salary  for  a  teacher,  and  to  see  that  there 
should  be  no  vacancy  in  any  such  school  exceeding,  at  any  one 
time,  six  months.    The  proprietors  of  land  in  each  parish  provided 


t3*r(na<fe,  and  ate  Chutch  undertook  the  totting  oNb< 
tie**  af  the  teachers  and  the  in*peenkm  of  the  soaoa 
aamirefcb  eeheaw  wrought  exceedingly  welt  va  song  aa'fanaq 
tion  wm  seeree*  but  when  maaufaofcnres  and  ooamiiifi  a 
great  messrs  of  the  people  together  into  townehipa,  anm  -eingie 
scholastic  institarion  required  by  lew  failed  to  provide  wit  —  : 
enough  for  education*  And  the  territorial  form  of  eshooss  and 
churches  broke  down  under  the  changes  mtrodaoad  by  the«entre*  i 
Haitian  needed  effectually*  to  carry  on  industrial  panuits  and  -fcaeV 
ing  eoneemf  <    Acta  of  Parttsment  were -too  inelastic  to  permit  «f* 
a  change  in  tee  incidence  of  the  burden*  from  the  one  species  of 
wealth— ZcwKJ-~-to  the  other  and  none  modem  ml    >yrvflti.    So 
country  pariah  schools  were  hatf  emptied  by  the  draining;  oir>>f  the  ? 
surplus  rural  population  into  towns,  end  yet  for  thee*  crowded 
masses  no  adeanate  proriaion  could  be  famished  as  the  lsnr-eioauV? 
Nor  kaa  the  law  been  to  amended  yet  ae  -to  make  a  aeration  a  • 
charge  npon  society  in  any  equitable  form.    Yohentary  effort  and/ 
the  absolute  necessities  of  the  people  hare  done  somewhat  taeop- 
plement  the  supply,  bat  these  are  both  intermittent  nn&nrenraoan,:  , 
and  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  ideal  of  the  Scottish  sebdo) 
system,  which  seeks  to  encune  the  constant  resident*  <and  dntiM 
attendanoe  of  a  competent  teacher  in  every  centre  of  population,  • 
however  small,  so  that  *  fall  and  thorough  eohoor  training  may  her  • 
within  reach  of  the  poorest,  within  e  mir  walking  distance  from  his  l* 
own  home  i  an  ideal  which  eeems  easy  of  fulfilment*  ware'  bat -the  * 
harden  of  the  schools  made  to  sail  on  the  possessors  of  aecumalatetr: 
wealth.    Notwithstanding  thas  several  Acts  of  Parliament  haw 
been  passed  for  the 'amendment  of  this  system,  it  bat  not  yet  been  . 
worked  into  harmony  with  the  changed  conditions*  of  modern  - 
society.    Yet  it  baa  several  claims  to  attentive  consideration  ifrwe7  • 
wish  to  learn,  from  the  history  of  the  past*  whet  mayi  bapfwfisabJe  t 
and  advantageous  in  the  present  and  beneficial  in  the  f uturei  *  Its   ' 
theory,  aadV  in  a  great  measure  its  result* 'was  to  cover 'the  entires 
territory  with  available  places  of  instruction,  superintended  by 
qualified  and   tested   masters,  whose  independence  was  so  far 
guarded  as  to  make  them  free  from  the  more  pressing  anxieties  of 
life,  and  yet  not  so  far  as  to  induoe  or  suffer  them  to  relax  their 
energies  or  sink  into  sloth.    All  the  school  buildings  and  the 
master's  dwelling  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  be  kept  in  due- 
repair  and  babitaWeness;  while  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  (j>$b  ir, 
mites,  an  examination  of  the  work  done  by  master  anfl.  P^p4i»   '.] 
and  a  general  superintendence  of  the  character  and  <^flduj^tdrTjieL; 
teacher  were  provided  for,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  ^r^pff°JLj 
to  education  was  dfligently  kept  up.    The  Bystem  lacked  fl^e  f53U 
ness  and  completeness,  the  thoroughness  and  esprit  of  "our^fcu^l&V 
schools,  but  it  possessed  a  diffusiveness  and  compreheniiveness  or 
which  England  has  felt  the  want,  ;7  Uli.  ,7  • 

The  Church,  in  the  esercisaof  its  inspectorship  over  those  aehooj*r;ii 
which  Parliament  had  instituted  in<every,pert «£ thaJeaibJrafticjfec* 
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a  long  tiinereTy  effective.    The  fitness  of  the  master  to*  Milng1 ' 
hkrpositidn  is*  regard  to  eharaeter  and  learning  w«re  tested  by  the- 
Cbnreh  besore  hie  ssppaintoent  by  the>landed  proprietore  eouid :  'be 
ansnrnred,  end  an>  annual  visitation  of  each  school  was  wpesutirev  < 
Thia  inspection  wise  not  entrusted  to  one  person}  but  requited  toto  - 
done  fay  the  Presbytery  aa  'a  body,  or  by  a  oommittte  *>tf their  nun*  * 
bar  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  were  bound'  to  report  to  the  • 
Presbytery,  or  aggregate  of  onteatringctergyineu  in  a  locality  of 
considerable  extent    Copies  of  the -reports  made  on  their  schools 
were*  attainable  fey  trackers »  andr  a. right  of  appeal  against;  any 
strictures  ;made  was  conceded*  -  If  any  teacher:  was  reported  to  be 
inefficient,  or-$e  hare  fallen  into*  any  gross  immorality  or  eensnrable  •< 
tiny  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  before  these  clergy,  who  had  power  So 
exnssine  witnesses'  On  the  matter  and  set  jwhcieHy  in  the  afiaat, 
white  appeal  wns^epen  agsiast  their  decision  to  the  supreme*  courts 
of -the  eossssrv.    The  State*  had  tbus  <  provided  anrpie  security  for 
fitness  and  emeieney  by  its  itachniery  so  long  ss  it  was  properly 
wonked^  and  the  Churob  had  pretty  eitensrve1  powers  over  purity 
of  me  ami  orthodoxy  of  opinion.  « 

The  oontrorersiee  between  the  Ohnrches  against  heresy— in  their 
different  views  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodony^continued  to  influence 
education  a  good  deal.  >  At  length  a  sort  of  armed  trace  was 
virtually*  if  not  virtuously,  agreed  upon,  under  the  ominous  term, 
Toleration'.  Religious  differences^  as  therioonld  not  honoured,  * 
were  -nowi  looked  upon  aa  vagaries  to  beenaared~~fe>  bo  borne  with 
for  the  sake*  of  erne  peaee,  not  through  charity  of  spirit.  In-  £ng«- 
land  the  ILeirointioti  of  168?  made  toleration  a  priwcipleand  aright, 
and  it  seemed  -hopefutiy  possible  then  to  attempt  M4o  promote 
everywhere  that  way  of  training  up  youth,  with  regard  to  their 
several  conditions,  which  is  the  easiest*  shortest,  and  likeliest  to  pro- 
duce virtuous,  useful;  and  able  men  in  their  distinct  callings."  With 
the  intent  of  aiding  in  this  great  public  exigency,  John.  Locke,  in 
1699,  issued  his  "  Thoughts  on  Education/'  she  motto  of  which  i 


'   '•Doctrina  Tires  promovot  insitas 
Bectique  cultus  pectora  roborant. 
''  IXtcutoque  defcdere  mores 

DftaVeorant  bene  nata  culpm,"* 

Horace  (Odes)  ir.  4- 

Thia  treatise  was  so  effective  that  not  only  were  a  large  number 
of  school*  founded  in  coo  sequence  of  it*  able  advocacy  of  good 
training,  but  many  schoolmasters  were  incited  to  new  efforts  to 
improve  tbe  systems  on  which  they  taught.  Even  in  Scotland, 
under  its  stimulant  power ,  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  in 
1696,  in  favour  of  schools  and  school  roasters. 

The  influence  for  good  thus  set  in  motion  was  augmented  and  . 

*  Instruction  improves  our  inborn  faculties ;  and  proper  training 
strehgtbens  our1 'moral  powers.  Wheresoever,  indeed,  good  habit*  are 
swaidne>fttulti«^ftisven4lttiweS^lMnrni  '    •"    !">  h.u.*i...i    .. 
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reinfbiaed  by  a  aohk  and  stirring  '<  Sermon  preached  in  the  Pariah. 
Church  of  Christ  Church,  London,  May  9th,  1746,  by  Joseph 
Batter,  LL.D-  Lord  Bishop  of  Durban,"  (author  of  the  *  Analogy,*) 
T~"On  Charity  Schools,"  m  which  that  great  thinker  affirms  that 
the  neeeesijtiae  of  children  in  regard  to  education  "  are  as  truly  a 
natural  demand  upon  us  to  tram  them  up  in  th*  tffojr  they  should  aa 
aa  their  bodily  wants  are  a  demand  to  provide  their  bodily  nourish* 
neat,"  and  maintains  mm  a  consequence  f*  that  children  have  at 
snook  right  to  some  proper  education  as  to  have  their  lire*  pre- 
•erred,"  and  that  "  the  public  is  as  much  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  as  in  the  preservation  of  their  lives." 

In  looking  orer  this  rare  tract  we  notice  that,  at  this  time,  "  The 
Society  for  the  Promoting  of  Christian  Knowledge  " — established 
1678— had  set  up  some  charity  schools,  and  promoted  others  for 
Ike  purpose  of  "  educating  them  in  the  principles  of  religion  as 
well  aa  of  oiril  life ;"  and  was  endeavouring  to  secure  the  attention, 
of  the  clergy,  gentry, and  scholars  to  the  necessity  of  letting  the 
poor  in  their  degrees  share  with  their  wealthier  neighbours  the 
blessings  of  living  in  an  age  when  knowledge  had  been  increased. 

Boosseau's  "  Emile,"  published  in  1762,  an  scute  thouga  vision- 
ary romanee  of  eduoation,  by  its  absorbing  interest  and  burning 
eloquence  roused  the  interest  of  France  in  regard  to  the  training  m 
the  mind.  It  gave  prominence  to  the  fact  that  ignorance,  wretched- 
ness, and  vice  are  linked  together  as  inevitable  companions,  and  to 
the  idea  that  the  improvement  of  society  could  only  oe  effected  by  a 
consistent  and  persistent  warfare  with  ignorance  as  the  mother  of 
woes*  Bonsscsu  influenced  on  the  one  hand  the  Encyclopaedist*, 
aad  on  the  other  Pestaloaai.  The  tenets  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
affected  the  Revolution,  and  the  views  of  Pestaloaai  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  education  in  Switzerland,  brought  the  talent  and 
energy  of  Emmanuel  Be  Fellenberg  into  operative  activity  in 
education,  and  ultimately  stirred  up  an  educational  reform  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany*  and  France,  which  has  been  felt  in 
England,  and  has  stimulated  America. 

In  1782  Robert  Eaikes  founded  Sunday  schools,  and  in  1786*  the 
"  Sunday  School  Union  "  was  founded.  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Bell,  in  1798,  commenced  the  Monitorial  system  of  teaching. 
Under  the  impulse  of  the  former  the  "  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  "  was  established  in  1805,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  latter 
the  "  National  School  Society  "  took  form  in  1811.  In  1815,  James 
Buchanan,  under  the  auspices  of  Bobert  Owen,  inaugurated  the 
Infant  School  system  (which  had,  in  1780,  under  Oberlin,  bee*, 
attempted  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche)  at  New  Lanark  rand  about  1H9% 
on  the  invitation  of  James  Mill,  Z.  Macaulay,  Lord  Brougitam, 
Ac,  he  introduced  it  to  Brewer's  Green,  Loo  don.  Mr\  Wfldersptn 
followed  Buchanan's  lead,  and  the  Church  of  England  incorporated 
that  aystem  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society. 

In  1819,  Lord  (then  Mr.}  Brougham  got  a  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  th#  management  of  public  charities  left!  ferine  edji- 
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elation  of  the  poor,  and  in  1326  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  "  National 
Education  of  the  People."  It  failed  through  -the  jealousy  of 
Church  and  Dissent — the  former  because  they  had  too  little 
power  given  them,  the  latter  because  they  were  so  little  recog- 
nised in  and  favoured  by  it.  Then  the  Society  for  the  Diffaekmof 
Useful  Knowledge  was  established,  mechanic's  institutes  sprang 
up,  London  University  was  founded,  and  in  1831  the  grand  scheme 
for  the  joint  education  of  Catholic  and  Protectant  children  in  Ir#* 
land  was  inaugurated  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley). 

In  1833,  elementary,  middle,  and  normal  schools  were  founded 
in  France  l>v  M.  Guizot,  under  the  pressure  of  M.  Cousin,  on 
highly  liberal  principles ;  and  in  the  same  same  year  in  Britain  a 
grant  of  £20,000  on  behalf  of  education  was  mado  by  Parliament, 
and  allotted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  National  and 
British  School  Societies.  But  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,  in 
which  there  were  509  Liberals  and  149  Conservatives,  was  allowed 
to  pass  away  without  the  enactment  of  any  proper  and  elective 
scheme  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  issued  in  1935  some  start- 
ling statements  regarding  the  lamentable  deficiencies  in  education 
of  the  working  population  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  TReee 
attracted  the  notice  and  awakened  the  interest  of  B.  P.  Duppa, 
whose  active  sympathy  and  energy  tit  character  led  liim  to  propose 
tfce  institution  of  the  M  Central  Society  of  Education,"  18f$.  T# 
this  association  Grote,  De  Morgan,  Bulwer,  Beelrford,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  Lord  John  Eussell,  the  Earl*  of  Radnor  and  Love- 
lace, Sir  William  Molesworth,  <fec,  adhered.  The  object  announced 
in  its  formation  was  "  to  collect,  to  classify,  and  to  diffuse  informa- 
tion concerning  the  education  of  all  classes,  in  every  department,  in 
order  to  learn  by  what  means  individuals  may  be  best  fitted  in 
health,  in  mind,  and  in  morals,  to  fill  the  stations  *  hich  they  sue 
destined  to  occnpy  in  society."  The  mam  views  on  education  advo* 
oated  by  this  association  were  a  compound  of  the  opinions  of  Biehop 
Butler— that  education  is  "  a  system  of  training  the  youthful  being, 
whereby  bis  various  powers  are  developed  and  habituated  to  * 
healthful  action,  while  his  reflection  is  taught  to  maintain  a 
dominion  in  accordance  with  his  whole  being,"— and  of  those 
entertained  by  James  Mill,  that  "the  end  of  education  k  to 
render  the  individual,  as  much  as  possible,  an  instrument  of  happi- 
ness, first  to  himself  and  next  to  other  beings."  By  H,  psanphiett 
were  published,  public  meetings  held,  lecturers  were  sent  out,  prise* 
were  offered  for  essays  on  the  subject,  and  such  an  agitation  was  e*- 
oited,that,in  1839,  "The  Privy  Council  of  Education"  was  appointed. 
It  consisted  of  ftte  cabinet  ministers,  nominally,  but  was  really,  of 
course  managed,  controlled,  and  worked  to  its  ends  by  the  secretary, 
Dr.  Kay  (now  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.).  It  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  normal  school  for  the  secular  education  of 
teachers,  and  for  their  instruction  in  religion,  in  two  sections — 
general  in  regard  to  principle*  on  which  all  wets  agree,  and  special 
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fa*  a*  oatoeaaed  trfteeilri«fa^)^dtdH«BgiteiHflb^4w*rh-W^ 
Hirof'^iNtbr  «rn>torbe  lopoionah:  Xhouah  &$i*X)tta&rta*Jt 
feraated-by  Fariiaaent  fbxltbis  paapca*v4ife  Jttttt  fwjit#r«^^W«fl 
s*as  *opjtoa*cL  end  rtbe  attorney  /was'  divkW.  renewed*  lahfewapajty 
AfMb^tMe  National  School  So  met  j  and  the  British  itnd  Fow»ni 
Sehoot  Society*  Mr,  Duppa  died  ,  the  G*>reruinetiti  hetfauH1  &frai4 
of  encouraging-  a  aeitlled  holy  warfare  of  *4*t*.  i  Mr.  Wyae  was 
sent  to  Greece,  other  members  of  -  the  Upuiral  ^oektj,|.w«w 
induced  to  hufili  the  voice  of  ablution,  find  the  society  was  shut  up 
With  its  mission  only  itt  part  aetfoTiipljsbetf<  IJatter*e&  Normal 
School  wn«  sl  t  up  privately,  but  was  soon  kpade  fc^er  to  the  Church, 
tinder  the  auspice*  of  the  Jf  ailonal  School  Society.  Under  the  pa- 
tronage oC  the  Committee  of  Council,  lecturer  on  the  methods  of 
instruction  were  dL-Iirured  in  Eiseler  Ball,  by  ^entleoieu  -cireiullj 
aeWu-J  fro  in  tlioae  who  had  not  committed  them&elrefi  before  the 
fmhlii'  as  educational  reformer!.  The  pruidpleof  eertilicaturt  of 
matters)  and  inspection  of  mkoaU  wua  iult*pte»L  aiui  luiellur.  UMi 
a?a»comnfcwced~  tinder  thesaftemntandoonetof.  Dr*/Bemplei;MJ.e# 
€tovernineflt  Traiaiog  School  rbr canJidatetteaohert-^irtAdfcy .lhaaf 
means  donSioWable  aroaixrwaaenta  dn  sohooesj .  teaohcaa^'to^ntdaeV 
tfcM'iMWtoeefc'etfeafaL  ■  i  •  .;    n.    -<'l    ^....rv.i"  .t- ,«.,,  tji*i.tf,..j 

*  After  thssuecesa  of  ohe  AntiwOerja^Laar  Les^c^r^  b*r 

seirrsdr^f  to  provide  a  anppiy  of  cheap  abed  fertbs  jaia*Vas>af  jfe 
•equtnae  to  hatieg susaeeded  in  >brinsjiaa.oheep fosead  to  rtitt  <h*atoi& 
<rfthfix»ple;  In  I04E  tha-Laticia^WBttbiioBebDoL  d^artMfc 
for  •  prrttaotitfg  i  the-  e^Ubii Anwwt  of  or  geaat&b  ,sy*tem  Tof neattnlKr 
edot»*k>fty  was  founded  by  a^lixitther.crf  ^ntiai»«otiof  »taiswu^dr©U- 
giane  detioaMnatioos.'with t^deai|rn oiaee^ring  asi^diiofrfW^oto 
eduHiti<xviM*MT*m*mte{<>r  ties  proper  pera*sraoden£ea  4  d**te 
Of  Scalar  life;  c^bWi  with  ^  as  inuehi  relqpoiiefthetfcutttionlev* 
er»***Ufei*«ith  rai^uaflreadow^Tipon'/t^  iaaaiaofrk^  "SP**" 
sanitation  and  flon- interference  ^crta  i?eii^Unffi  intoootioni  Tkof 
pswparedajlan  which' was  received  wiahl  a>  large'  rrmraaatl  of  fiwroitl; 
and  i*  AfWU*  1WO,  the  lata  Waai-Ji  Foxlwought-haftareitaw  Sena* 
at  Common^  in  «  moat  •ffostwe' speech;  a  tniodifiostioBr  of  TteanY.p*afe, 
adapted  to  thai  otafttty  *t!  large;  -JL  ateeiHr  ooaJtiibnof Chtmoh 
forties' war  formed  'a^ahist  ;thle  JBil^nnd  it  iwaa*  i?ej©fcied  bp-ab 
orerwhelming  majority.  In  October  of  the  same  year  theiLerton- 
eafre  Onion  le*e?aiined  «*  rtelring  theirs  a  aational  taowtawna.  Jand 
tafcrir  Association  was  converged  into  ^Tbe  National  (^«blic  School 
Aetfoeiatieni  formed  tcr-protaote  tbe>eata>blisaaBeat%  lairtn  Wngsia\rl 
mad  WWea  xtf  a  aystew  'eft  flroo  •eboolsa  .wancbu  'sttpportsti^aVa; 
Ideal  rates,  and  «Hteag^d'  by  -ioaal  'comasitoaea,  apeoiatfjr^eleflted 
Isrtbal^srpo^s^hf  ihe  ratepayars,  shall1  impart  seetilajriastBaetwa 
bttly,  )#av1ng^o  fmre*ts,  (rtti^atts^a^d-reh^uatewjheT^ 
t»ttk*«bH  ofdbtJtrinal  relig4o^t«  afford  ^pporifuiiaiastfon^idahiit 
ii  Imposed  that  tHe  sehools*  shali 'tanekaad  [op^aadjfiJIalnafafcBd 
thnes  ift  eaeh w^e4c/''  •         •«    "•'  ••    •*     •)•-   •    i   r.  t:«»ijjin»-.-i  or 

^e'Laae^shj^inwein^towed  mueait^4ile^«^        eooknsiaala, 


ptt%«^rtw#i  «sd  skriljof  ihd  late*  Sentuel  Lfaea*7>iriao  Acted  at 
drtfrmanifrOniihe  commeiicenlenkof  the  moremetiiiand  eremafbst 
lie  bd4~*&m&re&>  from  Mkn*h«s*«r  to^Lortcton>ieditedl  aseriftt  o/ 
£*$***  re*d!at  the  taee  tings  of  tbo 'Association;  for  <whieh'  be  wnfei 
*'  very  excellent1  irvtrodtetion.  '  These  papers  were  issued  with  the 
ifole'  »  National*  Bdaeation  not  neoeiearily  |^vetoimen*alr**cJie*iajfc 
6*  trreHgtbuiJ''  ra  '1 860.  '  Thie 'extras*  from  the  ia^rodnotory  pept* 
tfcmTnenaViWfeMftoqdotatfont--  r     ■      .r 

(1Iu  order  to  diminish  intemperance,  raidery*  and  crime,  a  large  extension 
of  education  among  the  people  h  necessary  ;  hence  considerations  of  self- 
interest,  if  not  of  dutj  or  of  Christian  charity,  will  prompt  the  nation,  if  it 
bo  wi^e,  to  provide  an  instant  and  effectual  remedy.  The  interests 
(not  only  of  eoeiuty  but)  6f  religion  are  concerned  in  it.  Ignorant  e  rtmy  bo 
a  fit  soil  for  the  growth  of  superstition ,  but  in  it,  true  religion  mutt  perish/* 

Bee  idea  this  trork,  Samuel  Lucas  was  also  the  editor  of  "  The 
Advocate  of  National  Instruction,  for  promoting  the  Establishment 
of  a.  General  System  of  Schools  for  Secular  Ins  i  ruction.  Supported 
hy  Local  Hates,  and  under  Local  Superintendence/'  in  1864.  A 
very  important  contribution  had  be«n  made,  in  1*47,  to  this  im* 
portant  question  by  the  late  Prof.  G.  L,  Craik,  ouo  ol'tiie  early  work^ 
*rs  mv  behalf  of  popular  (training  srhen  tho  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge <was<  agitated,  in  hie  pamphlet  entitled  <4^ot  Schools*  hu* 
5£titoeatien  '  ~a  sort  of  invitation  to  *f  A  Trueo  of  €tad"  upon,  the 
Matter  of  management  of  schools*. if  education  eould>bwtM/b*  got. 
William*  JjFox/  at  this  time  idettvtred  many-  good  speeches*  ora* 
tlonir,  anti  le«tuMa>  00  Whalf  of  national  education,  *iot  only  in 
iPuriumonb,  jbnkin  public  mfcetijogs,!  and  in  hie  sourse, oa  the  etar** 
^owtoftBeiabofuriegjeUsses,  Osw  of?  marJc,  we  i  remember  weU,in 
>1 8*7;" Ow  toe  Duties  and  Eights  of  Society  as  to  Bduoitioa*"  Mush 
about  the  tamo  time  at  we  hWdihis  eplsndidatfdpo^ejflul utter* 
euce  of  a  uumd  of  -the  first  Order,  w»  read*  a,  pamphlet,  by  Be** 
Thomas  Miiaer, M  On  the  Elevation  of  the  Peoplew-lloral,,  fastens* 
Sional,  and  Social/*  in  which  heisaidV'  Lai  u*ueaj»j  a  Jesson  from 
•  the  tAthenaaaa — their  •  greatest  men  were »  schoolmasters/  .  Xo  the 
Ursine  period  belongs  a  smgukrly,  lucid  pamphlet  hy  the-  leteEtto* 
feasor  J.  Hoppus, of  University  tCollege, on  "The  dasiaof Pojudar 
-EdueafeMjm."'  ..,.....•  •  •  i  . 
1  There  baa  fceenigrowuginthe  j>rt»ltert^ 
'to  the  monopoly  of  edusation.  ciaimeAby  ecclesiastical  bodies  and 
t*«^e  h^r«oen%  riaett  a  class  ef >  throker*  who  e}aim>  education  as 
the  birthright  of  man,  at  the  meassio*  enabling- himito  perform,  tJae 
various  duties  iacambentoa  him  as  en  individual  hairing  &otift»,te 
perform  and .  jesBonsibiiittea  toibear* ,  which  are  ustduMriat  sooiai 
aad'eivtcj  aa  weil  as  those,  whiob  4et?olv  e.o*  him  aa  a.  member  of 
'anlaoelestestisaii  oorporationv  These*  *<jbilft  ti^tgrant  the  impofitr 
tanee^of  jdocttriaal  rreligiooi-are  d^aiuousi  of  twurmgi  as  a  fpr^UpHBarr 
to  instruction  in  that,  such  an  instrumental  eduoa^on  of  Ui^  flensea> 
at»  taatt*a>  t^.hAhi^oaaidjAiie>ti«ieU^ 


fertke  praetioaiand  necessary,  the  indjepaniahlc  «pd 

i  willing- to  defer  the 


duties  of  existence,  and  ara  not  willing,  to  defer  the  interests  t 
indrvidmals,  families,  mnaioipalUc*,  and  communities,  to  the  con- 
tentions of  sects  or  the  embroilments  of  theologies!  corporation*. 

la  l£64a  series  of  Lectures  on  Education  were  begun  at  the  £oya) 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  under  high  Auspices,  and  with  the 
design  of  exciting  aa  interest  in  these  questions,  which  would  he 
likely  to  permeate  the  oountry  by  impreisiqg  iti  best  minds ;  an*} 
in  the  same  year  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Jjte,  Manu- 
facture*, and  Commerce,  hiving  attained  its  hundredth  session,  dn> 
termined  to  make  that  event  memorable  by  "some  prominent 
measures,  indicating  its  settled  conviction  that  it  is  to  an  improve^ 
.education  of  all  classes  that  the  nation  most  principally  look  for  a 
Progressive  improvement  in  its  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce." 
It  was  regarded  as  very  important  to  "  exhibit,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
representation  of  the  meant  of  education  in  France,  Prussia,  Bel- 
mm,  Hanover,  the  German  States,  Holland,  .Norway,  Sweden, 
l)eamark,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well 
us  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,"  This  exhibition  (the 
•first  of  the  kind  e*er  formed  in  any  country)  was  regarded  by  all 
concerned  with,  or  interested  in  education*  as  a  most  successful 
event.  In  connection  with  this  exhibition,  the  council  of  the  so- 
ciety organised  a  series  of  Lectures  on  subjects  connected  with 
eduoatian,  from  which  religious  and  political  topics  were  oarefoll^ 
excluded;  and  these  lecture*  went  delivered  gratuitously  by 
gentlemen,  eminent  not  only  for  their  talent,  but  for  their  aeal  in 
the  cause  of  popular  instruction.  Both  these  aeries  of  lectures  led 
to  considerable  interest  in  the  subject.  Those  carried  on  at  the 
Royal  Institution  were  issued  as  they  ware  delivered  separately, 
-end  those  which  wave  given  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  in  a 
cheap  fora-io  tar  as  they  were  recoverable  from  the  KSS.  and 
notes,  or  the  recollection  of  their  authors— and  both  met  with  a 
goad  and  ready  sale. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  impossible  to  notice  and  estimate 
mil  the  works  which  have  been  written  with  the  design  of  aiding  in 
educational  reform.  But  we  may  note  a  few  which  we  remember 
my  at  least,  specimens  of  what  has  been  attempted  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  and  evidence  of  the  continued  and  extensive 
agitations  which  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  it,  even  within  the 

S resent  century.  The  celebrated  essay  by  John  Foster  on  "  The 
rils  of  Popular  Ignojanee,"  which  originated  in  an  address  de- 
livered at  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  is  a  powerfully  written  argument  for  a  comprehensiie 
scheme  of  popular  education,  and  deals  most  forcibly  with  the 
main  questions  which  had  arisen  at  that  time.  This  was  publish 
in  1819,  and  the  accident  of  time  causes  us  next  to  mention  a  wo 
of  some  ability,  which  advocates  that  the  energies  of  man  "  shou 

« be-eontiauailv  directed  towards  this  noble  and  lofty  aim — the  me- 

'li*Miesttf4&e  state  rfiawu^near^ 
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overnafure,  and  tbe  augmentation  of  bis  means  of  happiness.*1  -  Ttrii 
work,  issued  in  1822,  contains  a  philosophy  of  training  which  die- 
plays  talent  and  ability.  It  bears  the  title  of  <*  The  Ait  of  Employ- 
ing Time  to  the  Greatest  Advantage  the  True  Source  of  Happiness;" 
but  tin  reading  it  we  fbund  that  It  is  a  literal  translation,  without 
acknowledgment  or  intimation,  of  a  work,  issued  in  1914,  by  M. 
luffien,  at  Paris,  H  I/Art  ^employer  lo  Temps,  pour  notre  plus 
grand  avantag e  veritable  source  de  bonheur.**  In  1828  a  volume 
Was  published  by  John  Wood,  Esq.,  containing  am  "  Account  of 
me  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,"  which  had  been  comaaeneed  in 
2812,  immediately  after  the  evils  of  popular  ignorance  had  been 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Capital  in 
the  "  atrocious  scenes  of  riot  and  of  bloodshed  with  which  that 
year  was  there  ushered  in.  This  book  contain*  stricter**  on  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  gives  a  vivid  and  vigorous  outline  of  a  scheme 
of  teaching  which  was,  in  its  own  day  and  way,  a  wonderful  success. 
'*  Between  1816  and  1821  Mr.  David  Stow,  of  Glasgow,  gradually 
worked  out  a  scheme  of  educational  reform,  which  h*  denominated 
the  training  systems  and  in  1889  a  number  of  gentlemen,  anx- 
Sous  td  do  anything  which  bade  fair  to  promote  the  best  interests' of 
the  community,  and  impressed  with  the  success  attendant  on  this 
'scheme,  entertained  and  seconded  the  proposal  of  its  founder, 
'erected  the  first  model  and  normal  school  in  Britain,  and  opened  it 
with  190  children.  As  a  means  of  enlisting  sympathy  with,  and 
Interest  in  his  plan,  David  Stow  wrote  on  "National  Education," 
;and  explained  his  system  in  several  works  on  "  Tbe  Training  Sys- 
tem," Bible  Training,  Sec. ;  and,  in  1884,  "  The  Glasgow  Education 
Society  M  was  instituted  to  superintend  and  extend  the  schools  es- 
tablished on  Stow's  system. 

6  tow's  system  was  essentially  a  religious  one.  the  whole  tenor 
and  tendencV  of  which  was  to  incorporate  into  the  very  character, 
'practices  and  acts  of  children,  the  principles  of  Christian  morality. 
An  able  work  on  the  "  8cripture  Principles  of  Education  "  we  owe 
to  the  pen  of  Caroline  Fry,  and  a  large  library  of  pamphlets  have 
teen  published  on  the  same  subject.  Btat  one  book  of  more  than 
common  worth  was  issued  by  Isaac  Taylor  in  1887,  on"  Home  Edu- 
cation "  advocating  and  enforcing  the  kind  of  education  which  he  had 
himself  received,  namely,  a  domestic  one,  in  which  moral,  religious, 
and  intellectual  culture  could  be  combined  in  the  manner  pursued 
in:  his  own  case,  and  explained  in  a  work  on  "  Setf-Cultivation," 
published  by  his  father  Isaac  Taylor,  in  1817. 
*  A  great  many  systems  of  instruction  came  out  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  agitation  which  stirred  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
"The  Hamilton  System  "was  for  a  long  time  popular,  a»d  has 
Trept  its  place  to  some  extent,  even  yet  in  a  somewhat  improved 
form,  under  the  designation  of  "  The  Kobertsonian  Method."  ".The 
Jacotot  Method"  was  adopted  in  many  public  schools,  and  the 
*' Perry ian  System"  of  Education  had  its  model  schools  aad  its 
Trincipia  "  about  1890 %  but  none  of  these  numerous  sehemee  have 
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fttod  themselves  with  the  general  ednissioa  of  th»  i 
there  are  good  hint*  to  be  bad  from  each* 
In~1860  Mr.  Hugo  Reid  published  a  treaties  on  M  The  Prinsipias 
of  Education,'*  of  considerable  practical  value,  ead  containing  not 
a  few  remark*  of  high  interest  on  the  general  question.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  and  practised  miad,  whose  talents  did  much  to  elevate 
several  branches  of  instruction  while  rendtring  them  nova  aauawseti 
and  easy.  We  ought  not  to  omit  mention  of  tke  late  Professor 
8ullivan'a  "  Lectures  on  Popular  Education,"  widely  delivered  and 
circulated  in  Ireland,  to  which  was  annexed  *  translation  of  M. 
Guisot's  celebrated  letter  to  the  primary  teachers  of  Frame*. 
"  An  Outline  of  the  General  Regulation!  and  Methods  of  Teaehiag 
in  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Commiaaioneta  of  National  Educa- 
tion/* from  the  pen  of  the  same  gentleman,  who  at  one  time  wielded 
almost  all  the  influence  and  power  of  a  minister  of  instructsen  in 
ml  m 


Ireland,  contains  some  useful  matejeiala  for  thought  end  m 
Of  great  importance,  and  theoretical  as  well  as  praetieal  value*  as* 
the  works  of  R,  Dawes,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Hereford*    Among  shea* 
we  may  name  "  Suggestive  Hints  towards  Improved  Secular  Sda> 
cation.    Suggestions  for  "  An  Improved  and  Self. paying  System  of 
National  Education,"  <fcc.,  while  we  may  note  his  "  Observations  am 
the  Working  of  the  Government  Scheme  of  Education*  and  hts 
u  Remarks  on  the  Plans  of  the  Committee  of  Council."  as  among  the 
wise  and  judicious  communications  on  this  subject  due  to  ohorehmeav 
H.  Dunn's  "  Principles  of  Teaching,"  Bees'  "  Manual  of  School 
Method,"  and  a  "  Manual  of  Method  "  produced  by  the  National 
School  Society;  the  Rev.  D.  Smith's  "Outlines  of  a  System  a? 
Education  for  the  People/*  the  Rev.  James  Oucrie'e  "Eirly  assi 
Infant  School  Education,"  followed  by  his  "  Principles  and  Prao* 
tice  of  Common  School  Education,"  JeUoger  Symou'a  "School 
Economy,"  and  T.  Morrison's  "  Manual  of  School  Mmsgseaeat," 
contain  a  good  many  valuable  practical  ramecka  and  inetrwetiv* 
hints.    J.  E.  Poynting's  "  Temple  of  Education,"  illustrating  the 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  religion  of  teaching,  is  deserving  of  pen** 
sal,  as  is  also  an  Essay  "On  the  best  Means  of  snaking  the  School* 
master's  Function  more  efficient  than  hitherto  in  Preventing  Misery 
and  Crime."  by  E.  C.  Tanish.    PyeorofVs  "  Course  of  English 
Reading "  supplies  some  ideas  on  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
study,  and  remarks  on  the  best  books  to  be  road  on  jpven  subjects. 
Among  other  authors  of  note  who  have  devoted  then*  talfiuseto  tht 
advocacy  of  educational  reform,  we  ought  to  mention  Dr»  Andrew 
Combe,  who,  in  1831,  published  an  Able  treatise  on  "The  Prists** 
pies  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation,  of  Health  and  to  the 
Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education*"  and  hknedaape 
more  noted  brother,  Dr.  George  Combe,  who,  in  1845,  published 
"  Notes  on  National  Education  and  Common  Schools,"  in  which  ha 
gave  an  account  of  the  educational  systems  of  Qeisaaay  sad 
America?  an4iuJ847f  'EetnarksonEduoaUou/'iaws^calie adv*^ 
cated  the  secularization  of  education  aa  gvvem  M;  tetania*  anWL  ths> 


two  works  showed  4*tet»tfee*>*utHo*  had* become  tocpy  thoroughly 
»«bfwm«ydv>l>*  time^^*efl(krtto»,  oTlfheacem^fccV  of  the  mWples 
twhiphih**»d  ^Hi^oWi^'lttttOo^rM^l^tU^  (felittereft  m  Various 
iqp^teiiEGreM'BritA^^'WfbWe^  kftetwarfl*  'ptiMMiMP,  ifith  tfie 
-jtMelefi/?  &^&<E*^tftbm"  i*  IdWi^ttd'We^ '^eflH^triti^I^t^d 
&+m  tirmolv  4*ei*iimp^r6wedfeb,  -a*  irelr  kt 'lttfrAHfthtft  and 

1     The  Factory  Commission  and  the  Poor  La\f  Commission  brought 
.into  light  the  etttenr  and  urgency  of  mental  and  moral  pdueatiooj; 
.and  to  aid  in  deepening  the  interest  thus  excited,  Hrs.  Sarah 
<Ai»tii*.in  lH&j.pnblitihed  translations  of  the  able' reports  on  national 
•education  which  Victor  Uoositi  had  presented  to  tbo  Minister  of  Tut;  * 
Hie  Instruction  in  France— reports  which  attracted'  the  attention  of 
jihe  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the  highest  journals  in  this  country.   To 
that  mi  Prusjid,  the  translatfresa  preiixed  A  very '  excellent  intro- 
ductory discussion  of  several  question^  connected  with  schools, 
disuipttoe,  and  ilid  duty  of  the  State,     S*iU  further  to  facilitate  the 
union  of  all  classes  00  a  common  batnV,  acknowledging  the  absolute 
Eeoeasity  of  Seoul  ar  education,  hut  agreeing  to  an  armistice  or  com- 
promise in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  she  prepared  (* Selections 
from  the.  Old  'JVatament  j  or,  the  Religion,  Morality,  and  Poetry 
of  the  Hebrew  Scripture*,"  containing  such  portions  of  the  Bible 
aa  appeared  U>  her  "own  heart  and  mind  as  most  persuasive,  ij'dtf* 
■olatuty,  or  elevating/' 

A  wry  excellent  pamphlet  was  issued  til  liW  by  the  IteV*  James 
Booth,  tXCL,,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philoso- 
piiieal  Society,  on  "  Ex  Animation  the  Pro  tine  e  Of  the  State ;  or  thh 
Outline  of  a  Practical  System  for  the  Extension  of  National  Edu- 
cation." The  proposal  made  in  this  pamphlet  to  hold  district 
examinations  (n  every  part  of  the  country  periodical!;?!  and  that, 
on  the  raoeipb  of  a  doly  signed  certificate,  the  bearers  should  be 
eligible  for  employment;  and  grades  of  certificate  to  be  obtainable 
is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  seems  to  have  got,  as  thorough 
and  economical,  white  leaving  the  education  of  the  masses  free  to 
gfipotittgiu 

The.  late  Professor  J.  P.  Niehol,  in' 1347,  published  a  translation 
of  J.  Willacis1  treatise  on  "The  Education  of  the  People/*  which 
had  received  the  praise  and  prize  of  the  French  Academy  in  1843, 
as  a  useful  work  of  the  first  order,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  preliminary 
dissertation  on  the  condition  of  education  in  this  country,  in  which 
there  are  a  great  many  noble  thoughts  and  wise  sayings.  About 
the  some  time,  and  following  out  the  Hne  of  thought  pursued  by 
Robert  Owen,  Andrew  and  George  Combe,  James  Simpson  of  Edin- ' 
burgh,  &c,  Charles  Bray  of  Coventry,  issued  the  early  editions  of 
his  treat  we  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Feelings  or  Affections  "  on 
a  phrenological  basis  and  inethud. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  a  thinker  of  deep  and  wide  range,  has " 
given  profound  study  to  thia  topic  as  a  philosophical  subject  in  bit '' 
1869.  &  M 
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book  on  "lidoraiien,- Intellectual  tforvl»  «nd  1'hj  »K*k  491^ 
and,  in  1&&,  Dt.  Weil  AruoU.  in  his  ll  Sunty  of  Bnnwn  Peoptsa," 
ha*  given  an  I'seeUent  and  note  wappin^-oni  of  the-tiftUi*  field  of 
knowledge  in  iU  relation  to  education,  en ii  W  vtancd  uis  prptouod 
acquaintance  with  the  power*  of  the  luinJt  and  MJ  capacity  iV* 
receiving*  in  due  form  and  orde^*  a  full  and  trust  W^lthf  aunamary  e€ 
the  various  sciences,  art**  and  inLelleutual  atudiea.  Between  the** 
Uormmnil  hooka  th era  were  nmied*  wito  a  inorepiaetioaL  bearing; 
X*  Tale V*  Philosophy  of  Kdueatioii+  t>ri:ttie  Prineiplew  and  2?naor. 
t»e  of  Teaching  4.  A.  St,  JoknV .^duwHort  ot  &c  PeopW' 
and*  at  a  ilightty  tiuhaequent  dirto*  4l,Xin>  Jiduoaiional  Papera '' *£ 
the  veteran  edudaiion.  reforMcy  Professor  Billana,  a  friend  ef 
Leonard  Hornet,  and  one  of  ilia  strong  and  EaUaiat  advocates  ot"  a 
fit  I  i  and  free  ed  u  c  a I  ion*  w  *  f  c  ee  t*  aued*  d*n  tain  i  ut<  tuiLf.  a  i  tiettiury'a 
retieffUoua  on  the  topic*  Si  own  &■  Laurie*  n  fl»nt*d  rand  lib***! 
lb  ink  |  r  of  p  h  < 1  osopu  W  and  of  practical  mind,  in .,  )*0s  * '  Pri  m  ary 
Instruction  in  Illation  to  Education,"  lSMi4  gar*  atfdtae*  of  the 
powers  required  for  a  moral  teeoher  in  a  otidf  fttia^fram  In  18£T« 
41  Modern  Culture ;  its  True  Aima  and  iUquiratmlf  ,*'.  wn*  issued 
under  ih«-  editorship  of  Edward  X,  >Youi*4U*.  AL-D.,  m  a  tefie*  of 
esaavB,  lecturer  and  contributions  by  some  oi  tho  moat  .vmuwat 
thinkers  of  the  daj*  These advocated  the  a^j  entitle  side  of  eduue-* 
lion,  aa  "Essaya  On  liberal  Education/*  uuder  the.  editorship  ^of 
Rev,  F.  W.  Far  rev  did  the  aide  of  literature  ami  i  philosophy. 
Henrj  Fnwoett,  M,P»  haa  jusb  added  to  ki*  '•'  Manual  of  PcdiUM 
Economy  "  u  chapter  on  "National  Education."  It  would  ha  a 
great  omission  in  b«j  notice  of  Llusjiariow  uuUiriiits*,  \fh*cV  haic 
W  empfoyifrd-mwtimUietiagraiir^ 
^fot^aoa^M^ielajnitatleftT* 

Y«M&an,;tbe<  Speeches  >df  John*  Beigk^Jhe  iaWiiiBoraiqadikotoaau^ 
W.  Ev  GkdtfcajMH  JWj8»vMaii  J^A»  fnaaidt,^»£^ifGkntiyimi> 
^reaAanaopTbaaaaoa,  \\^lai^ «/toUruanhterto»a^fy^*ttnaak 
tow  and  able  apeeche^af^ichiwefe  deTOtad  A*  itbiaiattbjfeofc  *  " 
^^le^anoariig  dontaat  of  »1868,  and  ^aaw /which  ifcemdt 
m  the  Houses  of  PayrUratob  itt  tfoemrl?  part  efafluhpifeaaiit 
SHU  leas  are  we  *bfe  t*  inoke  note  if  <*  eoannatstf  «t»a>Ahete 
inade.at  ccBograaaoa,  aaaociaiiotor  le^gjaes,  !UMon*tr  ooonty  m#artwgy 
abkk  c^mnoilanaeaiiigt.  We  have  aom,  wft  tfciik?Bnon^h  id  aheti? 
tkat  a  iar^er  atnonikt  of  irtelleotoal  effort  dmafiiada^  expmMk  awi 
this  vubjeot  duiia«  t^.^taaea^^atfttiiiTitthiniOiii  alanort  t »h YHOthae 
tnpio.  The  mail  who <»iigaaheiH*p.aiLth*ttevaa^tto 
and  aapiration,  jaad  wearo  them  inio  Aa  offiM^ttmiandi^pnotnai 
whoie)  «nd  give  tan  eJncian*  uafy  and  e^MPyreheaanrdriaaaa  te  4far 
national  education*  we  shall  be  'prepared  to  hailfttadweknme<aar4av 
gpeateat  reformer  aavd  th«  noblest  hlwa-aAar  icrf/o«D«g»i  -td  -»-  :-,t  ew 


Off  the  ireeent  attaanptf  tK»to^ka»iaibeiaif.afaed(abaikattd  tna 
«n  it  woald.bertnafoaarbletto.giTe  tmm /aadeffectiryjbinija^e^ 
lihw  in- the  apeea  ni  o«r  disposal*    The  atoat  ealaeavtj  pamntadn—fc tai 


fiwrm  it  would .  be  rtnafoaatble:  to .  gire 

liew  in  the  apnea  nt  myr  dw^oaalv  .  Tha  _  _^ ^  ^^ .„ 

diamawed^  with,  gnsrfc iaewtiaa.j   Qoe^iik.tfllhnWaiaBft  ^WBatpan 
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teacaefs  wfcre  established  about  1S50  ;  it)  1653  1  be  Capitation  Gtraa 
was  bepnn '•  in  1861  the  Revised  Code  was  introduced?,  and  in  18G3 
made  imperative;  m  iHfoM,  &  Eery  a)  Com  mi  prion  on  Edit  eat  ion  in' 
Scotland  wan  issued  j  and  during  1865  and  i860  select  committer 
of  the  Hua&e  of  Commons  inquired  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Education,  the  ay  Mem  on  which  the  business  of 
the  Office  i*  conducted,  the  conditions  of  iGSpectTon  and  of  the  dis^ 
tribntionof  parliamentary  grants, 'by  *W  which  reports  were  pr&-' 
stfnted  to  Parliament,  In  1808  the  introduolary  volume  of  the 
"Schools  I&quir?  Commission1'-*-' a  work  wliich  is  to  extend  to1 
twenty  joue  vols,— waa  presented  to  Parliament.  The  commission 
for  inqnhting  into  the  condition  of  education  in  the  middle  classes 
and  in  middle-class  schoola  ia  still  engaged  in  its  investigations^ 
The  *j£ttation  regarding  education  in  Ireland,  the  parliamentaryi 
endeavours  to  fettle  the  education  question  for  Scotland,  and  the  agi-i 
tation  now  going  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  National 
Ed  neat  tonal  League,  and  the  Manchester  National  Educational 
Union,  are  too  recent  to  require  more  than  this  pairing  alhi&iotk 

Slight  and  imperfect  aa  the  preceding  alt  etch  of  tits  progress 'of 
thought -and'  effort  in  connection  with  educational  reform  is,  it  ha* 
almost  exhausted  the  space  which  o*n  be  occupied  by  this  papery 
and  jet  We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  any  notice  of  the  aid*  to 
education  afforded  by  iho  institution  of  mechanic**  institutes, 
schools  of  art,  evening  el  asses,  reformatory,  industrial  s  and  technical 
schools,  people's  colleges,  working- me u's  college*,  working-men's 
clubs,  mutual  improvement  associations,  6 unday -school  training 
classes*  village  clubs  and  institutes,  debating  societies*  band  of 
hope  unions,  temperance  evening  classes,  exhibition  a  of  invention*, 
curiosities,  and  educational  prodncts  or  apparatus,  cheap  newspapers, 
educational  periodicals,  improved  school  books,  reduced  postage, 
circulating  libraries,  reading  clubs,  manuscript  magazine*,  and  all 
the  literary  agencies  aiming  at  the  diffusion  of  self- culture  among 
the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  of  all  classes.  The  institution  of 
the  associateship  in  arts  by  the  universities",  thu  examination*  of 
schools  aud  scholars  for  fertilisation  and  reward  they  have  com* 
m»wed,  and  the  very  beneficial  effect*  of  j  the  free  and  fo&  aceesi 
to  coU»*/iate  honour*  rendered  possible  to  stackoua  men  ihvdugfceofa 
the  whole  country  by  the  Lohdon  University  matriculation  audi 
exatoinstion  scheme,  have  not  so  much  a*  been  noted,  and  tbei 
geaenal  diffusion  of  the  highest  olaas  of  thought  ia  ib*J  great  instituU1 
tionsof  the  country  by  the  lecturer*  who  officiate  as  their  public 
inatruetqrs, might  well  deserve  more  than  mention.   •"  ■  '    *i 

i  We  wwrfd  fain  have  entered  into  some  explanation*  of  eurownv 
viewa'ofi  what  education  should  be,  not  Only  as  corrective  of  what! 
we  feel  to  be  narrow  and  pradentiai  notions  based  upon  self- interest; 
and  Utility,  hmt  also  as  promotive  of  higher  views'  anions;  our  readers 
of/ what  ought  to  be  aimed  at  no*  merely  to  make i>aa  educated 
asiioav'bvfc  to .  constitute  m  truly  educated  iadividoah-  It'  is  anhp 
bjq  having  a*  elevated  idesi  to.  work  op  to  ihatrany  thing  great  anct 


iplianed,  and  thongh  it  megr  be  important  is  a. 
peine  of  yiew  to  fix  upon  the  mininrom  which  lie*  witkin 
ike  feasibility  of  present  attainment,,  it  ie  almost  equally  Beemstto 
to-  karre  pre—mi  to  our  spirit*  %  mhm  of  the  iaadeqemoj  of  nhai 
whnek  we  do  attempt  to  be  permanently  aetssmetory,  eyen  to  feeep- 


__.  npt  to  be  permanently  ssaiafaatory,  eyen  to  fceep- 

>  working  op  to  the  small  standard:  of  tbe  accomplishable.    Hie 

\  ike  apaee  to  define- and  filttstfete  tfei  jjeeeroB 

i"  a*  a  development  of  the  entire  being-  and  nature  of  aaan 

flea,  subtlety,  diacruninatiyenese*  coianrch^aelrencaa,  and 

akilfel  aetiyity  in  all  exertion*  of  tbe  physical,  mesai,  social*  or 

".  eepecitiee,  and  to  a-  wide*  yamd?  and  uecfound  erne- 

r  walk  ail  that  oan  aot  or  react  on  life)  tkmsght,  and  fiasftrng, 

rat  work,  dnring  leienre,  in  rcietetaan,  in  asTHicamont,  or  in 

i;  in  short;  for  we  ean  now  only  present  oar  aekeaae  in 

a*,  we  affirm  that  a  thorough,  complete,  and  contpiehenaitn 

EDUCATION  should  be— 

.    yn    .  I?   j  Bodily  training  and  gymnastic. 
*•  *"* ■•  j  flw^tioaal—  the  art  of  observing* 

(  Blcawnsarji  )  Beadmg,  witting,  srtthmcOe,  Ac 
fc  nuariai  sntal  I  Ifcsaauoa*      V  Bram*  laeekinery,  Ac 

(JtrofeMionai  )  Axis,  business^  office,  Aa» 

!  Grammar,  wograpby,  history,  polities!  economy,  Ac. 
Elements  of  taaataoir,  gyyernmcinVAft*      '-  '    '  "■' 
Conversation,  puMtoaffiskvAo*  '•*     t-, 

(  Logic,  rhetoric,  mttaphysicSi  '  " 

4t~  GuUnring-  \  Languages*  literature. 

( Msthsaaftios,  etatiatio8l  soonest 

!1.  Rer*OD*l  duties. 
».  Family         w 
3.  a-ieJ  „ 

4,  CM 

!K  no  wledge  of  tb3  fine  arte: 
poetry.  ... 

„  natural  voenery, Ac  •■-•;.     e 

!L  Theory  of  legislation*  Trie,  Ac.  fl   -r 

2.  Grounds  of  morals,  society.. 
8.  Systems  of  thought. 
I  Dalies  as  a  sitisen  in  pi-irate, 
&  roiksosL  I  9  hi  public.  '* 

(  n  nr  official  life, 


feaVskgious. 


fl.  In  rafard  to  personal  piety 

2.  „.  fellow  wroshrpper*. 

&  „  aast,Apsrt]^8SKl^n\sial  daty. 

4b  n  social  effiwct 

5.  n.  missionary  enterprise. 

6.  „  ,  example  and  Stats  laws. 
17.  j.  tot  God.    .  . 


•  a  i 
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BOBS  FBBB   THOUGHT  LEAD  TO  I3OTIBBIiiIY? 

VJSOATTVS  ABTICLB.-Mtt. 

"Itraustbe 
The  instinct  of  great  spirits  to  be  free* 
And  tie  sworn  foes  t>f  conning  barbaipsmA  t    , 

He  who  hat  searched  the  wide  abysm     ;  ,/.,• 

.Of  that  life-gmng  soul  which  men  call  fate,  ...-'•„ 

Knows  that  to  put  more  faith  in  lies  and  heie         ( 
Than  truth  and  love  is  the  true  aiheism. 
Upwatd  theseuliioT  ever  tuns  her  eye* ; 
The  sect  hear  always  shames  the  aour  betopcj 
One  beauty  at  its  highest,  prophecies 
That  by  whose  side  it  shall  seem  mean  and  poor, 
2To  <3od-like  thing  know*  aught'  of  less  and  less* 
Butwidens  to  the  boundless  peHectness.M         •''•«■'     '  -  •  J-  •  ~ 

Lowell. 

Tsfe  highest  aspiration  of  mini  ie  to  attain  wisdom,    "  Get  wisdom, 
and  with  ail  thy  getting,  get  und  erst  and  iae,"  is  the  advice  of  one 
whose  t*ief  prayer  to  God  wai,  that  the  Giver  of  all  pood  would 
bestow  upon  bins  an  ■*  understanding  heart."    Now  the  search  after 
wisdom  is  synonymous  with  the  search  after  truth,  and  with  %m 
search  after  God,     To   seek  truth  therefore,  is  to  endeavour  to 
obtain tm  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  God.      Truth 
k  a  thing,  which,  by  many  k  but  very  imperfectly  understood- 
Thus  preachers  aod  teachers  frequently  mate  use  of  the  expression, 
"Christian  truth/'  aa  though  it  was  a  duty  to  distinguish  it  from 
«ome  other  tnrtb.    Truth  is  one  and  indivisible.     What  is  trui*, 
as  applied  to  the.   Bible  U  truth  as  applied  to  all  other  pattern 
Truth  wheTerer  found  has  emanated  from  Him  alone  who  is  Truth. 
Let  Tis  tfeen  in  the  words  of  the  apostle, "  Seek  truth  and  ensue  it. 
The  question  thus  arises,  where  must  the  search  be  madeP 
answer  cometh  back  clear  as  a  trumpet,  or  aa  convincing  as  a  eUll 
small  yoiee.    "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  Je  think ^yo  have 
eternal  Kfe,  and  they  arc  they  which  testify  of  Me."    Old  Chaueer, 
in  the  song  which  he  wrote   upon  his  death-bed,   appreciated  tfre 
*alve  of  appryiuR  truih  to  the  heart.    Thus  he  sings,— 

14  Earth  is  a  desert, 

Thou  art  a  pilgrim:  '      l"    VIl,il 

lUdbytty  Spirit, 
'*  Grraeo  from  <Sod  erave,      J 

Truth  to  thine  own  heart 
Thy  soul  shall  save." 


'xu/ft  uuft  lfetfttaf?da«te^'f<ftr>4eY^  knnM 

•WMaffi'efel^i  •*'*'*'  -'  •'  *•■■"  ■•"'•-,  -t  .— "•  Bir/fT  .lorfoBsT 
It.  i~..ni  «.d:  1  ••..  i'Mfrtritolittieort  heart-  •  .'•rt  *ifMo  noii 
•t»A  Ht  ■..    •  ,  ••.».  '-.  f  !ir.  »  >  Sty Matdbsll arte."   '  ■  .  *,r-n  si  Jdsuodt 

'  VSl  tte'Seroons  of  itflqesdliath  fle&,  for  all  liopes 
j^^  ^ouA  tk*irMWinj  Win  in  doubt  *t$V 
tte  genua  sun-rays  d!1  tlie  effulgent  IfatW,  cd 
fruitage.     It  is  maintained  by  tome  that  truth1 'to  i 
this  position  appean  to,m»untafwrilc»  mtk  &elfW»J&e  beau 
claims:   «• Hsjfttafefhs-  turn  no*  train*/'  .  This  iastimcte  ns  man 
important  matterV  namely,  thai  th  searching,  the,  whafe  force  of  the 
intellect  must  be'Vae*  to  elicit  4*  aatir*  tnttk  -  Nothing  of  mate- 
rial use  m  art  or*  science*  has  Men  produced  Without9 great  labour 
on  the  part  of  the*  ^frboNicer,  '* tt  What  wotnan"  exclaim*  our  Lord, 
**ahaU  lose  a  piece  of  silver,  but  will  search  diligently   unt4  she 
End  it/1     If  then  camcfltnesa  in  the  utmost  pursuit  or  knowledge 
be  necessary  t  and   the  attempt  praiseworthy  when  in   one-at  pi 
earthly  subjects,  sha)  lit  bo  said  that  this  aame  desire,  thi*  same 
untiaguiog  ze$i   for  the   attainment    of  the    highest  knowledge, 
**  wifidow/*  not  only  lessens  our  wisdom P  but  leads  tU  frito "  infi- 
delity P     Must  it  be,  tbat  we  atop  abort  in  our  atudy  of  th*1  JiKng 
God;  tli at  fie  who  ha*  mode  man  so  wonderfully,  so  paf^rufly, 
hath  chained  him,  bath  doomed  him  to  grope  about  within  the  pre- 
cinoUof  error— that  were  rank  infidelity  to  chorith  such:  a  belief. 
If  error— as  time  rolls  its  ceaseless  course,  is  a  till  to  father  truth, 
4 'better  the  narrow  brain,  the  atony  heart,  the  a  raring  tfye  glaze 
o'er  with  sapless  daj*s,  the  Jong  mechanic  pacings  to  and  fro.  the 
set  gray  life,  and  apathetic  end/1     But  as  one  Wing  the  Author  of 
lore,  a  a  one  endowed  with  mind  looking  up  to  the  God  of  mind,  as 
one  free,  trusting  in  Hun  who  hath  made  all  free,  such  aposiibiJitj 
appears  absolutely  Impossible,  ,  *?* 

The  turning  point  in  tbja  diacuaajou  is  without  doubt  "TattS/" 
Does  free  thought  weaken  faith  P  On  this  point  Goethe  says,  '** in 
faith  everything  depends  upon  the  fact  of  believing;  what  We 
Wiere  is  quite  secondary*  Faith  is  a  profound  sense  of  see  tint  y 
springing  from  confidence  in  the  All -powerful,  Inscrutable  Being. 
Tht?  strength  of  this  confidence  is  the  mam  point.  But  what  *e 
think  of  tbia  Being  depends  on  other  faculties,  or  eVen  on  other 
circumstauees,  and  is  altogether  indifferent,  Faith  1a  a  ho^f  ressel 
•  into  wiuoh  every  man  pours  his  fcclinga,  his  under atandm^  aid 
his  imaguiatign,  as  entirely  as  he  can/  That  is,  faith  may  exist 
With  the  utmoat  liberty.  Thought  cannot  be  cooped  up,  or  it  as  no 
longer  worthy  the  name  of  thought,  more  than  that  state  of 
aociety  can  be  called  free,  where  man  mav  not  give  expression  'to 
t  the  thoughts  which  arise  in  him,  la  it  for  man  to  deny  to  his 
fellow  -me  u  the  ri^ht  of  applying  hia  intellect  to  the  eluridatrcrtrbf 
( tru  t  h  as  re  corded  in  Holy  Wri  t  P  Th  e  p  rop  he  U  ex  pi  ai  n  ed  an  d  am- 
plifi*d  those  writings  which  were  extant  in  their  day*;  Christ  ex- 
pounded unto  hia  disciples  the  Scriptures,  and  the  apo*rIeaJ  iter- 


r  X*o*««  !»^»  WW**!®?  P  £&3 


thought  is  withheld  P'Vifo  ti*tafrj^n  the  brand  of  infidel  all  those 

-zo  crifi^ri  «ilof«^ttllhtoof*h^«s^U»writ,v,j  inavj.jj.  n..,^,.;  tJi 
cb  m  tu  ^^>#l!bd^ho4idlipap^^iJraillOTl»F«MlfiskJnBfLl  '  ^nffih 
<9ifr  1o  s-nol  £s«trog^e*i!hr*nfllisd[S4S(bi^  j  i,}w,iru 

-slum  V»  swdiDsits  of iietpWTilw&opW,  ftfjOy. or fcwtmd  wmj;  ,••  >j,u 

Tttf  J  i«o  ^Mij4^^'^tpi^hei^'.<befcthenalapn«  i^,  >0  1Tr      , 

Tlie  issue  then  lies  between  prdtpWe  and  retrogression,  between 
'angel  OF  Jightjf?^  ikbuifit,  and  the  demon  of  darkness,  superHi- 
Jivn.     The  one  !*  antagonistic  to  the  other*     A  deadly  struggle  baa 
been ,  long  waged  between  iliom ;  doubtful  once,  when  tbomggot 
fire*  burnt  grimly,  but  now  the  power  of  good  i*  rapidly  closing 
with  bis  ad ver&ntjt  and  piercing  With  the  sharp  torigtte  of  troth  the 
thick  dull  armour  of  blind  *  aco  ofcscertcc  ;  is  putting  to  flight  the 
.'deadly  foe  of  man ♦    Error,  however,  has  so  long  held  dominion  over 
:t!»£  mind  of  man,  and  superstition  baa  for  ho  many  ages  been  im- 
bedded ip  his  nature,  that  "  wisdom  mo^es   but    slowly,  slowly 
moving  ion  from  point  to  point."     Thus  it  is  tbat  when  change  is 
spoken  of,  all  the  harpies  of  King  Quite-content  are  let  loose. 
,  The  crecte'of'a  fliousaftd  years  ago  must  stilt  remain  th&crtdb  of  to* 
day.  It  is  notrscen  (for  'bigot a  are  purblind)  thftt  belief  has  changed, 
.  that  religioDfl  sprung  from  a  parent  stock  l^ave  multiplied.     Yet, 
how  could  this  have  eotne  to  pass  had  not  each  individual  possessed 
the  right  of  free  thought.     Must  those  then  who  differ  from  us  in 
the  inijlie.J'  meaning  of  Scripture  bo  branded  with  infidelity  P    In 
years  gone  by  the  councils  of  the  Church  stamped  some  boots  an 
,,  canonical;  some  hot;  how  could  this  hare  been  decided  upon,  unless 
freedom  of  thought  had  been  at  towed,     The  reason  assigned  fbr 
the  retention  of  *o me  and  rejection  of  others,  was  not,  that  such 
.as  were  retained  had   been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
because  they  contained  that  which  was  essential  to  salvation,  a 
matter  which  certainly  could  not  be  decided  empirically.     Are  We 
to  aspcrtthen.  that  the  members  of  the  council  were  infidels  P     If 
so,  we  are  willing  to  bear  the  name  with  mich  a  company, 
■i      J^  man's  belief  is  worth   nothing  unless  it  is  the  result  of  an 
inwar 4  struggle*     Call  not  that  belief  which  is  accepted,  cut  and 
m  dried,  from  another  -  *tU  but  a  skeleton,  lifeless,  scaring  a  solemn 
\  markj  but  'hiding  a  grinning  nonentity.     No,  all  Our  conceptions 
.of  the  Deity  must  bo  individual  conceptions,'  only  valid  for  ns  in 
,thejr  entirety.    Each  soul  must  have  its  own  'religion,  must,  in 
face!  nuke  it  as  much  as,  ay,  more  so,  than  a  man  does  his  fortune, 


To  that  k*  »*rt  be  torne,  the  wbiqh  if  bain,  Ms? 
more  efficacious  than  would  be  tha  case  if  he  en 
bis  davptionsj  e*erci#ee  to  4b*  pjUit  r*  of  a#*tbee. 

*  There  is  e  divinity  which  ehapee  our  encfsj 
"*     - '  *     r  them  m  ire  will* 


A  man  who  has  no  aeason  for  the  faith  which  ia  in  fcim,  is  to  me 
of  all  men  the  most  superstition*,  a  man  to  be  mtiedj  Like  a  man 
walking  in  his  sleep,  the  principle  of  lil  -  t§  in  bioi,  but  he  haa  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  nor  is  able  to  make  any  u*e  of  it  whatever. 
The  first  question  which  Philip  put  to  the  eunuch,  was,  "  IT  cider-  ^ 
standeth  thou  what  thou  readestf"  And  tUiei  is  the  question 
which  every  msn  should  put  to  his  own  heart.  Belief  must  follow 
conviction;  conviction  must  be  the  result  of  reason.  Seeing  is 
belie  ring.  Can  a  man  see  if  his  eye  be  darkened,  or  if  he  wilfully 
okee  it,  or  if  he  sit  in  utter  darkness  P  Christ  has  taught  us  that 
He  hssaeesf  was  lenient  io  doubters,  and  anxious  that  their  in- 
quiries should  be  aatiafied.  His  reply  to  Thorn**  ma y  he  expressed 
shortly  thus :  finst  inveati£a**»  then  Mieve.  It  foMowt,  therefore, 
that  superstition  is  not  faith;  yet  8. 8.  would  hare  us  believe  *o, 
or  else  what  is  tha  meaning  of  his  third  paragraph  f  This  eimpli- 
fied  mif  hi  be  expressed  thus  :— 

•'  Free  thought  OTerthrows  superstition, 
Free  thought  overthrow*  faith  f 
Therefore  faith  is  superstition." 

And  so  he  appears  full  of  admiration  for  those  who  jure  ignorant* 
forgetting  that  ignorance  is  the  pother  of  *U  evil,  or  if  be  jfssJMisv 
bars  it,  he  counterbalances  it  with  the  {act  (for  auehi*  exponas 
it)  that  it  imbibes  faith  .freely.    Yet  it  swears  beside  tha  question 
altogether,  to  point  to  the  number  of  nrm  believers  iathoaeaeir 
tions  of  Scripture  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  faata  fraronghE  to    • 
view  by  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  **  these  would  not  4enht 
the  truth  of  aught  in  physical  ecienee  which  was  ewnwnjicatsai,    • 
however  false,  by  one  who  appears  capable  of  knowing.     Yet  these 
are  saints  indeed.    Well  might  the  poet  exclaim ;  "  Where  igno- 
rant i«  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise/' 

Religion  U  of  the  heart ;  must  the  heart  then  jaoi  be  inatmeted  t 
If  whilat  .the  body  daily  becomes  atrorij&er,  fl<od  the  jmil»d/4amfSBJie#     * 
must  the  fruit  of  the  soul  he  but  '*  Dead  Sea  fimitP"     Bdlet  4* 
the  Uste  and  street  to  the  eve  Are  ail  the  neejdfcs   of  ehe  ints> 
thinking  of  the  soul !    Nay,  every  soul  hath  ka  Peniel,  and  wneafe 
ling  for  very  life,  it  obtains  a  blessing.     Tisiflkot  in  tsW  intfittfirtgal 
ndr a ucein out  of  the  multitude,  nor  the  inurnasod  acumen nt  thai    i 
learned t  thai  the  root  of  jniideiitr-  is  to  be-found*  ttho^vEeaiiBaV 
lias  elae  where.     The  infidelity  into  H»nh .  latitndinaraf ~asm  fail  -  s 
expixudvd  or  ripened  in    the 'present  s,fce  js  due  **>  ihe/oohah  •*.' 
attempts  of  men  who  wonU  have  the  people,  prissy-ridden,  nssd  he 
themselves  the  riders,  and  who  daily  endeavqiu*  JUt  is^odHss%alQSaa%  -^ 


rooven  iaui>  to  hrwDzurarP  4S5 

«ew<4ks£BU,  sterling  add  weakening  the  hole*  which  pure  rejigtau 
hitherto  bat  held  o'*r<tfceir  won]*.  "The  very  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life  seems  to  hare  been  dwarfed  to  a  pwar,  a  vulgar,  and  conven- 
tional standard." 

The  index  to  the  whole  of  the  argument  again**  j£m  lhomgbJ» 
may,  I  think,  be  wrapped  *ip  in  the  line, — 

*  Unfcita  in  muzhik  want  «f  AiA  in  ahV> 

This  however  will  scarcely  stand.  Unless  the  *  aught '  comprise  a 
vital  principle,  many  snob  would  not  comprise  faithlessness.  When 
a  man  says  I  have  no  faith  in  such,  and  such  an  invention,  he 
asserts  that  the  principle  of  it  is  fake  -,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  believes  in  it,  ne  does  not  imply  that  he  aroees  with  the  whole 
of  the  accessories,  but  that  that  on  which  the  whole  hinges  is 
essentially  correct.  'What  though  he  believes  that  some  subor- 
dinate part  is  defective,  and  may  be  beneficially  altered,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  is  an  unbeliever  in  its  merits,  rather,  anch  a  desire 
to  improve  would  prove  its  faith* 

*  There  is  snoBtauth  m  hanstt  doubt, 
2telieve,m«!»  Aha*  in  half  the  ereedi : 
.  „         He  fought,  his  doubts  and  gathered  ainagihi 
He  would  not  make  his  juxjgnwnt  bii»4 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind, 
And  led  them ;  thus  he  came  at  length 
To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own." 

Zn  every  man  ere  he  reach  the  haven  of  his  rest,  there  mast  come 
a  time,  when,  like  Elijah,  he  will  be  tempest-tost ;  but  all  faith  in 
his  tonssaes  will  not  entirely  cease,  so  that  at  the  whispering  of 
theaiil^amall  voiee,  hope  will  return,,  and  he  will  go  on  his  way 
rejoicing*  From  yout^h  to  age,  'twould  be  strange  if  nought  of 
doubt  crossed  life'e  horison,  but  faith  in  Time  is  great,  and  that 
which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end.  To  few  is  it  given  to  witness 
the  <eloae  of  life  in  the  very  fakk  of  youth,  and  to  manv  :^v  and 
yeaas  bring  a  higher  and  holier  fsifli.  A.  J.  G.    . 

▲FFIBKATTVB  BKPXY. 

It  is  with  swift  wings  that  time  moves !  To  us  but  a  very  brief 
period  seems  to  have  elapsed  since  the  present  year  began,  and  but 
a  much  shorter  space  of  time  has  transpired  since  the  debate  in 
whsek  we  are  now  taking  part  was  commenced  in  the  pages  of  this 
ma$esa*e.  However,  the  month  which  doses  the  year  1869  must 
also  4onel«d*  the  present  discussion,  and,  having  the  privilege  of 
replying  to  our  opponents,  we  now  address  ourselves  to  that  work. 

The  Snt  negative  article  by  L.  L.  contains  many  sensible  remarks, 
but,  despite  all  his  arguments,  he  has  failed  to  prove  to  us  that 
free  thought  does  not  lead  so  infidelity.  L.  L.  himself  tacitly 
allows  thai  "  Umntvms  thought**  leads  thereto,  and  thus,  however 
tuustatiojuiUy,  admits  the  lerrectaess  of  ewx  reasoning.    For 


mi 


-  a^HeanfiaMatt     Ukwwt+hmtiML  Qa  tha*jBbmGomrt\fpitt*pi*- 
Ta?tift*ahow^that*<ftptfnft  A*i»Pai* '  gitfiiilaatariha  lybii— i|il  \\{j 


,  •aroo¥»*taTe;  Jh»  festfaat  of t&pmttMA  ^  fitotffeae  A»t~  t*»«btia. 

* utTtiwifa  taWuda»tiTtoail 

ayakdllak  Ji*«^J 
iih>4^notiintfoaifk^d^rtWT>lli3mdb't>ft  ILbartpi  ajfeeoaiipgelamnlefl, 


tfaeafetft  tkaa*fct.    A*tba 


4he  irwboiU  tfenematf  **aMaii  wbiek 


•>«fid  ticehtioM«lM««mMg  tlMfl^  I  Oodseqnentlfi,  afodeayJtbatVi** 
-Ifc^atltmdaeokfcklityM  W  deny) tl^t^ttwrtoJU  though tiedii 
eeii.    Jietwftattandiii*tlii*&I^ 

ahom  itaelf  uadae  *\  vaafiaty^f  £>tome,i and  jhafciloebtiii^wnii 

-taJSaong' fchaU*''      .  ...    -      .:'t:i:»:%-'    "f  n  i  uh-id  rr  tUiyuoAi  *^  sud 

v  ( IkXk  oapiaffka,  i'Tbehj^Btarefeidfei»*t>oppo^ 
*&d  qootea  theLerfa  <fea*tidt,l«  Seaafck.aae^  Waja*i»r»ittii  jBat 
•Li  I^mnat  1m  *w*i*tUnJt  inneh*  of  tfci  free  tiKrafht-raUub-iacto 
,  attire  tia  aha  ^foeae**  day*  feetead  V  «eai**^tfca  fiorip^fteaofar 
ttlnnga  ta^a*BeY*d^bofaly>«itowithac  ffaofcgMfad  lUadrmAmxi^t^' 
tifiadaKOTftiieaifNKaM'tli* 

tveaiafc]e*<andt  a*  flrtv  iwetemfc  ike-  <Btble> Aa  *  taefeitati*i<c»?tWjtf 
tbaiayaeaieked.  and  ataiaaad,  ihoa  mkuwAb*$B^tejrb^b£ii& 
taeVo^a^aeta^pej^toefbeiprofkieaa.  vi  u  i>  Ji.^r  1,1  ?><W1  i«srij  Imui^a 
-  JO,  anitfaaaii  Ao  mMhtoetidmt*  tmmegafa*  tattlqueatkBiiaetr 
debated,  bat  he  in  reality  ar^ee,.iMfeat>e»4yi&yfcai»to^gffHaiaiai/ 
abonght^  wwiaaj«;tf'  We  hiimiUai.iha^tWaeamWay^a^feeet^atight 
ti  tarn  tw  Opq>oaiaft«f  jwhat^itf  iaihtriudaainad^o  fce«and4art?fitae, 
aatfettei^tkeufrhjpeaerent  ipaftiifp  aJwafrt»T©»atl  leaatgffltejeBf, 


ien«Vmrtx ro irefceaoa*  doubt* but <  kit' atiengejv ibeaanaa  oaar*  am* 
a%btejaad  aaithJ^  He**  JiiQ^  apeak*  ftf  ^  fb^;  imfoUere^itiawfh 
Tanatepfr aattfairy/u  i wbaah  *  deecaiptoart  i  ia  aelf-tofatfaadipfcoiy  ^  4fap*f 
imqmry  bB^Hm^nt,  it^  not  tmJMmsil,  ike  ¥eiy  jaweaainejofttbe 
jinqoiay  iaaxfcUa*  >om  rftat  freedom*  ati  oitee  jmarioai  aattapejaitsn, 
.taadioatinne^itiriiaiB  ceirUB»boii»4|*i  The  aiml«fJtkoB§bt<trfcarfh 
jietpio^madacLtfok*  diactouta^/f^ilwagaaVM^ 
free  ta««e*taQ^e*fttntjaaJjr^i>ufc>4l»atw 

JeJeestaxteht ;  et>««irely  J.  Ojimsiiiaib^t^th<a^exi4ta'ihdtght 

-iwfcich  waofrqeaalavbe: diyeete&of  all  rffretenoavr  ^Ji,7tharpfortol« 

-ttot^the  kiadof  feqhiry  Whtbh  Jt  O.raaaiwi  br  8fanl&niBaa»tiffct*ii 

<  debate*    Onr/aa^oiient  fnrtbes  frioae,  *Le**tifaiBatieQd  tfcfctjj)*** 

•tfaonghtie  B9t4ft.be  oanfoonded  #ish  mdde*  flaocgktiu  JtotouR 

i«aoiem»tkaaigkt>il  free^tkoagh ^ allr free  thought  4fr*ot  aeektaa*. 

*kei  terra*  oflk«tnwaiiaw«araiaa,et)aapraheiiai?%  -aa  to&elnde  foah 

imtereat  nad  reofaeaa  tkaaghfe  >  /ttha  qeeatfcii  i4  feeij  ftea*  free 

.tboagbl/tlutt  k  not;  OT^^rent  ©r  mdktemleaA  *o  aafideiity^btt, 

Dfl^^^tioa^-leaditoi infidelity. P-  Ami  ira  behave  toMatdle 

-  admitted;  ^w  by  Jii^vthrt*^ 

s «» freeze to honaeMeaa.  ^C^'^^taa|«aa^^9han«eefayel^tfBM 


nflBKWivumivKP  3tt* 


-flka«Mli^rfra*tfu^itoi(rtf  Jfetofci^^  tkaagh*Aj*«i- 

-  jdoturetxmieUlre  i>eifoe^ieaprBeeb(&  i^  impKeri^^ 
\^p©wdcfyrediKta»iio^^  tbiwa^tt^i  Wearefaofciiow 

IBaeijaMato  ^in^bdfc/r**1i>wgtttK  HaJb*b*th  tfotfgfejftjmr*, 
lianri  deedTaifeflftiabesiaaifraeJAa  tc(  W*7/*^V*jrf*.  ^Mott^erthiiliy 
ifte^oj».ir^M>4:'^Ta^l(hwbb^»tibW  wilh  iitotim«cyij  .uObedi«i(Sai  to 
,  aaw>«i(4»iitg)T6«y  utftmbj  dareatrafttftaifRMlDfo^  ^ 
^tfcoUgbtvwifiato  i*[igf*qip*forJ  disaoe^i^'knimRataatochoriyfcie 
etiwfcgHfcjo Jl  Ov  ftirtUrtwWtw; -^  WV3  *o?ibtaddnftm*eforB>  tUatfogl- 
Riimatrf JrtHiJtlwrifthfctoiKtatrioi  td  erJr©n*u*.td •InMU^  Hire4^afc 
}J>iGj{biiDrtTO4iierW4»itovrii  jqaaHflcafeiaws  ofi  thbagbt,ia»dtoiie 
jrwtabiBtnStfomaiiriltto  WeJbeglo 

&renni<bJijfo'iha&wfe  faces  ndfrid^ti0ei|%i^^^ii»itoifrtediony^9'' 
but./ra?  thought,  whether  it  be  legitimate  or  illegitimated  itat after 
'Wfr<QfB**1fovipfa<U)tmt&\&TlkeL<JU&*Mib  '6f?tbeiq*e»doal  by 
1afc^fhy*e^5titt^^heikm*  ttf  .•bomgbij  wMelfchalmwetion  gives 
ofbPfooiffliamrtipn^ other  kiddt  ofnthoTig^itheTtaeBtlyl*inrit«  whit 
i*taaffiilnjw&.?Jflla£(fr4erTtheu^t4^  inickeljtyyffcDrbeflaya, 

-^¥«(7merlBi^llfae»fihif«i  %fi  thv<ft»e/;thodghtvofi-Ae  ^^  aveoftt 
J«#«tfAe*»ewitl^ii^i^^e^ 

IJem^thabi^N^oif  tke>lfhiita>i6f  free-thorigiifcare  onr4he§W**f 

JbfileJdjyi  *uad  iloJ»4imltiqjpail»h^j  we  eamfcead  tfa»  ;f  'Sa1  we  kazreiidt 

affirmed  that  free  thought  ofoaytlea&ftoqiififletf tytafetiafeitdaej 

1eadr*aiiterrfl%it  feifctB TOatewfrAaWafideAty  is 3eaaitt»fla9*<*r  [/r<?- 

V^«^^thBfifc«w^ire»>Uiom^(*. .^  i-  h  vi'mhi  <^  imi  ,j->ntH.,b 

t*^ttaiiitetv^a&dnrtBfo^if^^  ta+  lie 

f^lpw«ti*id»i -IThiawe^ni^  apclW  to  raaand*  JyOj  Ua**lie>ft*t 
•irf  amaii'efft^a^im^hatfecMrtHirtcriU^ 

jfpriwttpfe*-dk«*aiot '^6*  toatJha<faaaudba'*biJ  coujiteracrtingipria- 
"iscrprte  tortoar?ffodJiito-'bne  arilr^dqotMdettlanbthe^i  i^raieioevataT- 
oa^^«vnetemeaai^X)o#etdinne^  vketrin  prided  Batbethlprid^aiid 
,3KttetoattiefeB  efceTdtite.  »#u  are  infidelity  add  enp«»atiili«D»r  fteligian 
iffirir4>e<foeeii*l*mpafc'4hE  rigtUi  ia  I  generally  riefbeftfandi  between 
^twvthmflfawhibhare  ifeoptiesiteW^aohjcrtteji  Erbibqrieaiheterfare 
oifaa^betiieiabiifcraryipfWehfe&^  >  -0 

:<  -By'a'F?  AjtSi  o^  arg«i»i^«rnt*  tiirlyi  staked,  ufai our-e^efe- 
»imypfcpe*<Jwe\  wrotei  tfaaayrMlfflad  wbiah  total*  aapersiitton*  oofcm- 
^^r«3t»infiddHty^  -The  etateAteiit  of  »G<  FrApA:tii)M'fcll*w*w- 
•>«*T8jj81;  fawfeomiiaifaealoYavRjkgvt^^ 

rlanrt*ribe  phafeevrf  Ae^ght,  and  ar^nee  tthat  «dAafe«w  eounterafeU 
.tifeft^bne  tbatenitbeodiier^imAAvi^^«e>M^  No^aa**  statement 
ihnbiiotlw&at*m>  foi4eM'iTipta^itiei»wai>t^rwjtekiftdelBkya » l^i*e 
oiak  w»tid**abte  diffidence  tatfoeen  M4hat  wkifcfc  ,?-a*di*c  *ha4aa  en" 
tif*<ir**d»^«a^ae^iift*eTim^  ife/intojaeatoi, 

^fbr^watteaparicW  wwte^iandcqdDto«i!ts  ;^ 
8eiipa4rdst*?aWtr6ae*o6f»iirart 
o«4ia3h>^t©kiaT/ifre^?aa^f>aMtrax|kto<Ifl  the?  tokmwJ  «B  nateg  aad 


tmrtrU  k»  not  taaoofcaw,  bat  late  ***.    Iataaoopmtoffi 
qeoheoTim  particular  habit  of  ariad  and  of  oae  only  ao  1 
MMMtkinnd  eaoateraoteag  iuiideiitf.aad  wo  fyfac  wf  mai  afaat 
fcewit  of  arad,aadofoaeoa)f,  aa  feebenag  iai" 
aatiag  myw atitiou.     We  atede  no  eaehwtdei 
aaperetwioa  and  iwli.uliiy  aa  thie,  that  aetata 
oae  foutere  the  other.    A  ityb*  andejataadigg  aad  belief  *r*he 
Scripture*  counteract*  infidelity  without  foehamg  eyetetilfaa. 

<€.  F.  A.  3.  writ—  again,  afroabing  of  ooreeawa,  ^froafliaaa  that 
whoa  aaporoatioa  is  m  labour,  laataaUt  thotooao,  whatnot  torn*? 
be,  broethea  the  epirit  of  infidelity,  laetaatly  aav  weeaoa  begiea 
taibiak^kkaiei^hMihMigktaareafiDMelteadaM^  I*  ether 
worde,  wo  all  eaeeuaab  to  the  joke  x>f  enwoneitioa,  -or  *ia*4»tha 
peeition  of  iaeAoU."  Now  wo  may  eaialy  <ofcatteage  O.  P.  A.  &.  to 
ahow  where  iaour  article  wo  haro either otatod«>r oaaatted 4iat ai 
are  either  eueoEetitiooe  or  iafidel,  or  that  iatdelitw  iow#4M 
•alternatfae  of  not  being  eupefatitiatie,  or  that  ao  enomaa  a  ] 
begvje  to  think  for  kiw self  hia  theughte  areof  anoaideLtaai 
For  the  etatemente  of  C.  F.  A,  B.to  be  aoaaoot  wo  moat  haa»a 
«aated  tie  arepoeteeeu*  doctrine  that  there  eve  aoao  «he^a?e%ot 
aether  ■aide!  or  euperatitiooa,  a  doctrine  which  oof  papttf  neiAar 
areerted  nor  implied.  Aurety  there  ia  >a  caiddle  w«f  4nOwoea<afea 
two  extrOJBO  etete*  which  wo  apeko  of  laMrwetrintied  luaodaaa1  of 
thought  om  the  one  head,  ~unrelooti¥eaow  oa  the  other, 

M.  £.  write*,  "  IfouptMtftioa  aad  iafideiit*  era  ooa 
meet  either  be  doubters  or  devotees,"  *If  aapetetitit 
welityaao  ooatroaieo!"  Bat  aro  they  not-eoaitaMaei  P'  Ago  they 
aeaeablaaostr  Where  w  ibeir  ejinilarityf  WiU  U.  R.  afe* 
that  there  w  a  hlceaeaa  betweea  them  P  Infidelity  toem(r*mm*t*£ 
laith  in  that  which  ia  worth?  of  boh*  beweaed,  -white  aimeuojtil* 
ia  a  gioing  orodoaae  to  that  which  ia  not  daierring  of  beieafr  *Pe 
faaagino  that  theao  two  thsaga  aro  rather  oppeeit*  the-etie>t»  the 
other.  Bat,  ee?a  M.  £.,  « '  If  aapeaetitioa  aad  iafidelity%a*»  eea- 
trariaa  wo  aauataither  bo  doubter*  or  devoteee."  How  weoaaaot 
at  ail  aee  tana.  Ia  there  not  a  atate  which  lioa  tie* awe  a  aaflyaiiiaaa 
on  the  one  head,  and  blind  aenletry  on  the  other t'  le  it  laot  poo- 
eible  to  partake  of  oa  enlightened  aad  well-grounded  frith*  asuft  «* 
to  bo  neither  a  doubter  aor -a  devotee  P 

But  M.  En  like  hia  eoadjutor  J.O.,*aoitfy  adarfta  the  earn* 
neee  of  oar  argument.  His  wordeata,-*- *  the  ttodera  dareUoaiqft 
of  doubt  ia  not  aa  argaUMMit  -that  free  thought  lead*  to  ii>fi4eti*M 
ao  naoli  aa  that  it  leada  through  infidelity  to  truth/*  .  Hoatr  wo 
have  from  M.  E.  the  admiaaion  that  the  nodoaa  dtfelopaiettr^ 
doubt  leada  through  iaBdelity.  JBToar  that  which  leada  throOAhW- 
«delity  lea<b  U  io&dehty.  l*ho  Great  Northern  SaikM^  tafaerf*eh 
through  Yorkahiao  to  SeetlaiuL  But  how  ooald  ft  e^e^^ahowa 
dkfvm&k  Yorkahiro-  ualoaa  it  Arat  took  ua  U  forhehlr&r  ^  So  that 
arfaieh  laada  tkr&tpk  iaftdeaKjauat  Irat  lead  ^inftdelto. ;  AaA^i 
^4^cl^a  H.^L^.P^Tir^^mi|      rf ilaiiotaaiigflii  ftTyah 


£♦»  *m*  TMOwm*  i4ui*  w>  nymmum?  AH? 


unfa*  without  ever  taking  them  tlrtmyh  Yorkshire,  leaving  then* 
these*  so  the  modern  developmentof  doubt  bat  led  many  to  infidelity 
whomitltos  never  ted1  through  St»  having  landed  them  twitt  But 
whether  this  last  assertion  be  granted  or  not,  M.  E,  has*  in<  ad* 
mituog  tee*  the  modern  development  ef  doubt  lead*  through  infi- 
delity, allowed  all  that  we  contend  for>  via.,  tfeat  free  thought  <fo## 
lend: to  infidelity.  We  never  maintained,  or  believed,  thai  none 
who  were  led  to  it  were  lead  tftrough  it* 

Simeea  writes,  "  The  Bible  purports  to  be  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine  mied,  embodying  truths- and  principles  the  acceptance  of 
which'  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  men*  It  is  olear,  rhea,  that 
God  is*  both- the  author  of  reason  and  the  author  of  revelation ;  and 
it  being  impossible  that  God  should  contradict  himself,  the  two 
should'  bo  found  in  agreement  The  truths  of  the  Bible  should; 
not  be  contradictory  o*  reason,  and  etc*  verea^  the  truths'  of  reason 
should  not  be  ceutra&ctory  of  the  Bible.  Free  and  legitimate 
thought  cannot  result  iir  the  rejection  of,  er  disbelief  in,  Dtetac* 
revelation,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  God  should  contradict 
himteUL  Nothing  can  tell  more  conclusively  against  the  Bible  being1 
a  revelation  of  Divine  truth  than  to  suppose- thai  it  cannot  hearth* 
test  of  the  severest  critical  examination  to  which  the  intellect  of 
Man  mm  subject  It.  If  the-  Bible  be  found  to  collide  with  the 
teaching*  of  leasou,  we  frankly  avoir  that  we  do  not  see  the  posai* 
bility  of  escaping  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  Divine  revelation." 
Divmetr*v*leti*n>  would  alrwaya  be  found  to  be  in  agreement  with 
*i$kt  reason,  that  is*  it  would  not  be  oontrmHdory  thereto,  still  it 
would  be  in-  many  particulars  superior  thereto,  and  far  out  of  the 
reach  thereof.  Bot  it  is  not  right  reason  bet  Jbilen  reason  which 
ww  ornate  in  man,  far  will  any  who  admit  the  fall  of  men1  as  re* 
nsesenjfced  in  the  SariptereS  a&rm  that  the  reason  of  human  being* 
<wa*  in  no-  way  injured*  darkened,  or  perverted  thereby  P  And  if  it 
be>  admitted  that  human  reason  was  either  darkened:  or  perverted 
by  men's  fall,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  it  and  Divine  revelation 
should  he  found  to  be  always  in  agreement  P  And  when  reason 
*fld  revelation  are  found  to  be  contradictory  of  each  other,  is  it  fair 
and  just  that  the  conclusion  should  always  be-  that  the  Bible  in 
some*  of  its  statements  is  not  a  Divine  revelation  P  And  are  net 
those  who  admit  the  Scriptural  representation  of  man's  fall  ineon* 
ajetent  with  themselves  when  finding  that  reason  and  revelation 
differ  ffeon  each  other,  they  conclude  that  it  i*  revelation  which  is* 
faulty  P  Simena  says,  "  Free  and  legitimate  thought  cannot  result 
in  the  rejection  <>f,  or  disbelief  in  DM**  revelation."  But  we  hare 
already  shown  thet/r«*  thought  is  not  always  legitimate  thoughft 
Xibertinism  and  dissoluteness  arc  free,  but  are  they  therefore  farf* 
Umatei  Simonfl  "  frankly  avows  v  that  if  the  Bible  collide  with  the 
.teaching*  of  reason,  hie  conclusion  is  that  it  is  not  a  Divine  revels* 
tioa.  The  Bible  does  collide  witai  the  teachings  of  fallen  reason* 
hut  is  there  no  proof  that  the  conclusions  ox  reason'  are  often 
ifcjlty  ft   Opinions  whioh  eve  new  accepted  ee  true- were  oaoe  sav 


4tt  TtomimmmwmmaQMWiVMKB&mwKmwm  iwrtfc 

pndad?  a*  Mi  itvroafcbms  *  that  itttoi«pfAM^Ii£Itl^diwir>fcirlk' 


i  innaeutj,  tnmt  is,  oil  want  01  lann  in  some  01  we  statements  oc 
ripture.  Wm  it  fr*  or./^^yiyy^^jtonght  which  led  Colenso  to 
i  infidelity  P  Will  Simona  tell  us  r  Ana  if  it  were  free  thought 
timfe** »U  4**V  thought  let*  WififidtlHrWf  ^  Lybaus-raq  oi*  h7A 


trwsu  i  IV  Jt*ftrtio«B  o£  istisswi  4ia«fribe<prsfl«»wirSootit^tisdJ 
Satin*  urtelatsoti,  psi  mwbeequentljl  thn«s**efry  '■sssukjoonnhkh* 
w*sttouosuis*esl*o  bmfulsiOroooW  tMJgwb«rfflni^>itrf#agg  Ai<y. 
of  4h*BiUeiMm>hsjea  dssoe^red  ty  A^ewho^WoiidetWHlMm^ 
t*b*motifc*mded  tm  ta«ea,,Simo»*i  writes  witbf*s*S4*uiff»ea  ©H 
thswrii^thtitfre*  thought  de»s  beiktd^itanMificWlriy,  jeVaho^rery* 
swtuk  mtt#vty>ymlbfittit^eot^ 

himself  to  infidelity  th**>*4  to^idiriotesief  iofthe  athieweh  fir  otf  tile ' 
Btbi*  when  those  statemortoeeibde  wtth  thoJsosAis%ti-gfr*e»*bn. 

•JukiWbafomndjn  «ffrannfnt.'  IuBiahofr  (^y^skl^soWoositra^ 
diets -tfarfiibik  ,->Whssk  wili£imos^*a£is  nn*M*  anefefahH** 
Bialtoor.Coleneo's  reason  Q*fr*&iM+t>  Wh»ti*kop  {**)*?**  J*& 
his  intidelitjvthat  is,  his  want  of  faith  in  some  of  the  statements  of 
Scripture,  *    "  ...  ~ 

his  infidel 

tbeh>iB*0s>Bo4' „ _, 

Lftssooa^cotttriders1  tf*"ito  -haw been Ijpafojr  *Mde^g*ui0fe#<e£ 
thought,  i  t3*t  if  Utile  4tjpMssmr  free  4l*tf«w*/ ^bstfns^eJSaf* 
article,  bo  vieWed  as  iholufling  ^d0gkttti^^4a^^i%hMipM^^ 
tfc*j*ttTau»t»  of  all  lawsfc-ou*  #l»i^m»ttfsv'whi«h-8i«*fla  t4*#*4nT 
onsrtsnttliclotyi  *ritt  *o  se*t*  to  be  petfifte%;dieitt<mib^Bh^*¥Wra 
the  hnfeod  of  free  sfr&sgh^  yot^we  teller  ttter  tfreqgbt  :m*y  W 
•offietektsy  *«*  /to  lea*  twinfldeUty,,  WeMite»ife#firtttri*of»eWw 
Bsatiesvyoi  belief r  that  *eW»Ui-e»a#  ^w**^/^  s^ite^y- *° 
Genwot  the  use  of  meat-arid  of^baost^^^^til^^^Wte^f  «b^be^ 
carried  teoi&t #  But  ir*^,  feeftause #e  adW  tbte,  fe  be'V^wed^^ 
eiMsies.  to  those  kinds  of  food  I  And  hsls  dH^ttliD^btaked  tbe^frfen^1 
sfcs>of  Simoaa,  with  whieh,  notw4snstasiding  h*  fHend^hip  to'itfheT 
sJakaawssrigbs'  tope;  evil  to  bo  4nseiarabljr  eotawetedtfj  ^Atid-'if 
Sinma-b&foiendly  fc>  aogbt  wfafok  fWeWtaes^isBeees&stfilpfco* 
ootapanied  with  eru\  -why  dees-  he  •tumble'  at  o^bototeltfe* w^ 
free  snoagbt*  though  we  eovfess"fbsjt  it  is  atte^dw-kh  tbe  e*41<tf 
leadmg  to  infidelity  P  ftttoda  Airttov  writes*  *  **e  thought,  wbSefcJ 
we<take4o  mean  aJtwitimate  ojoercis*  of  tto -rtaseferag  fa««Hfct0 
does  not  lead  to  mfidelity/'  But  is  m*  an  rf/*yi***<^teie¥<*i^*e* 
the^eaooningnoeJtiesfreoP  And9#v^iiia«>whkhiii]legis^MMP 
more  free,  in  its  very  Batvrey  than;  that  winch  i»  legitittetfej '  -  Jos* 
aught  to  be  legitimate  it  must  be  aoeord»g  to  s^me'lawv'iteeou^ 
ftsrmity  to  which  eoassitateo  to  legitime?,  wjrile  that  <wMek  **' 
^legitimate  is  contrary  to  law;  and  tb^efoWmofeift&an^vnre^ 
atricted*  Besides,  tile  question  we  ere  debating -teftet,  B&ee  *>'!*•$' 
tiafiMie  ejtenoise  of  the  •reasoning'  /acuities'  teadT  to  inftdfelity  tf  fr#V 
Dot&free  thought  lead  to  infidelity P      ■  i.        I       <s*jv!'i<in*ui:  ioiiji 

:  Sinwna^writohs^ein^ooQn^soidng'ecie^ 
lqpoJtisitoxeetaphiiitK  hosdoH  dsetSMnHi^tf  m^'mns«ino^>b#w|i 


tftomuriMm  WRWQMMHMm&BmnmmmimiVa  43&> 

stai^tnrt  donapoift^hi^  oiUbteBftle.tthero 

i^itt  wpBji6rfttg99St>bebitity4ludi  !^iii^«m(io^s^kHniai;iidtet^o9 
ttn0'j^bW/noT^(Mnd^wb8o«£iJBOMDe»>ii8ite  faeefliopaet^iin  a*di 
>g»iil/?ft%aaiixuiwwM^t»ttwtodgfe»iMii.yeiatoe  Jub  ,hee&latann«djtdj: 

clftikjwtitb'JtnroUii«3i»itw83  4hfe  laittoithat  ihcraJdfbe/Beft  aaidb, <>4n&) 
bio  vm^focnfehfji*  *dih*ui&ttmfcgraa»d  far  oHboieerluin  itiatt 
f^efcvthdligty  .Irea^fStfBoniitf  a^filf-W,  fartdeHly.^,  thfcitiijw:  /q»(b 
dfitoi^od^ubdeoso^  ftidtoairf«»)Olifr)8«dfoi«>thdf(ie^ite»Myea  4bifa 
ifttfefdiogitftiftdita  <>;  li^tTtt 

.iGw.fl^k:Jin&aiih*dj  JW*  J>e9toefe)thatt<jOMfr  eeadjuiato  hateel 
ptwe4j  Juribwewflsy;  otMJidpj^ent^kaw*  admitted*  tohatrtneejlheiifcbi) 

tot^aibejag  fintoljieita^iwh^im  ^^(•ffi^m^ti^e,  jfclieittrifceraxri 
bp^«id^0QA'eii^Bi^ittIi6  estaMirti«fcifc>  n.-^oi  «'oftn*jj<»08f  ft^a 

1o  bU\f>uv>U>U  <>ihV.  i*rtfOrf  »ii  rftiitt 'tu  J.n.w  e* j if  ,3:  tJBfft  ,7Jil*»fiuirr  nut 

O)  OH»l'»l<u)  it'll   il'iillw   J^Jj^jhUijW^ybittVV10  ^v\^t[   *F  /A         *j*llf*«{IV><5 

3xpjuoit3  'w-\\*j*jm//  Ji  !i  ffli *  s.  *i*  rP.'  iuinmi'f*.  lit'//  4  yiiiHt-.t'ir  kii{ 
We  are  persuaded  theWoU»!0ppo©e*>be  inii^tf  dfWd  taurofoluidttlt 
iteiim&wmfom*  P*tfe*l ifii^o^addotfaaikytbeyLkafr^siiaeeAded 
i^.^p^^pg^to^^QMSfli^i&ll 'hy  eifriKg;tbe<diffi9tiltjittf  thfcq*ie*f) 
ty^i^-oj^ipt^u^tAwllrefle^biaar^wdiitiat  anfc  .ofemeitf  .wiurihs 
£ttl&i*ffr  JJiro^stja^ben^Mij^^  in  regard  to^aj 

c^ai^/^tyJe^^hmkiagT^^l^  ctfitt^kb^iHrtiatopere<i>byi«*£^) 
a^^^fej^^ii^etteiei sby^rea^pej^e4({»<>tto^uwiri*ted  id) 
aj^^ee.^iQ^t  ^^t,J^  Wcepiaijj  ywi  Uu*i  tad;  lOTej^gandWiftoB 
caj>a^e  pfibwg;  daul>te4j  iM  ,u»ftejBlwi»*di  by  4lwf  (kSsieagifofl 
oggqej)*, i^&reaqesj  j<aiy}  -,a*sewblie*j(  bfeti  c£i*«bft  -  teuib-in  jettfch&) 
iqdqpendftaefl  of  ajtf}  i^ftftr^U?0ie*^aijtio*)<>£^hWittiu$»  herbew 
linediPftlp»9*Ujf«of  firtwfo  inlying  Itbaire^Mpfci&jdf  <th*>rto«fo 
Tbia<  iajCjCHMWalf  Mo&MMKFt**  TJtf»£bWibe<xa*eeii#  ataptfe 
$perfreni  tbejippe^iaient*<fttMiwrigliti  andi^aoDjr^f^^aaaridj 
do/tafrej^-ia  free  t^eoftstfcr^tod  i^rdteUitha* 
8pp^M.*(Wr^aft4iia[£reei,f*0mi.th)e  .pneJAidied  >wltiea  itioaefe  the^yaaj 
agonal  adyetfevefriAeAeeg  and  veftiBea  A«i  look/Qt^an^ imal^ryfhcMr*! 
eff *ft  lejaejAtial*  (wbieb  threatens.  jtojdi*eofcat*eationio!  thftpreorfiauta&i 
opinifts^pf.,  aearUia  tse^,  oh^pfa«^  or,  i  toelB^tacaiKbodieB^  .1  lOupr 
OKweij^s  ro-uet knoir  thin,  and  they*iudt  be,awai«  also.that  it aa.i. 
cwrainftioirention  oftbe*  adherent*,  icrf  creed*  to* epeafcdf iftee  thought* 
a*  *  synoaywfoc  infidelity.  \.,1>  have'  beard  jfcbta  iwerju  magaxfnaont 
whiob.th^,KvorjcU  app^«  jcondemnod.ia*  an  mfidelyilWitatioB^JiB 
tfee  ,e<wjH»itte0  of. a  fyoupgiWrtn'fr  QhEwtianaaflpeiMion,  became  At  nraat 
aj^^^an.pf  ,fi-fieife^gli,t,;a^  p^mitMiaud  qneottreged  ^  impartial 
c4M*W^Ji"ttoa  Bating!  «[t  aou^t^aa^aa  aArmedj  ntit  only  *k& 
Ql^oh^  ^Tth^  Tbirty*«tae  .Ar^eWs^bui  jtoottkallioly*  Script 
tures  themselves.  I  do  not  reqt>iret4tiidejeild  thisiaeriil  foom^anyi 
si#K  $fe*Jti* iHQj|r>  Ahem^IididAeJ  «toe«gly  aa i ^w*id  then; i  I  only 
i|#»jtf<»ibj%iaeidenfc  ttet^imy.JhowouW'4  BBwrd^ verbal  iallmecr 


J 


•rtpAkmef  of  *«d*.  Jfy  owa  Mt*  if,  fl^fWfyuWP**  n» 
•iUttlj-mrttat  to  pmre"1»at  tftera'  tu  a  iwoessity  fcr*  dmnmjh* 

aW'ttowgnt*  wBrt  wwwi  the  faJlaey  thna  giyjmyonifpMft  «*mpI 
ft*  thoiifrfct*  infidelity.  We  are  sorry  thatjto  jptfftii^atflftt 
ft» feoad reatAt of  thia  diaeuaaionafconld  here tie* tfoia.te#tfartail 
eirtoat  nrfdfe  of  none  effciDt— *m$  inrejy  few  of  Ad  intalQfaiifcip«M» 
df  <ftfr ttajnutinft can  M*  taken  it!  by  Bach  a  fallacy.  9  v.  n>m  **rU 
^Itinnat  Wlieeli  ttotfce,  ire  ahotild  anppoae,'that  "fimfhaajMuT 
ntHrta  debate  cannot  mean  **cort*oU*f  tbomgbt  i  foe  tf^ia  ,*#*** 
****!»  rtttto  of  tW hiring.  *>en  madneea  ia  rubjeo*^)M#Hrf»a* 
dmnArai*  go¥erfeed!  by  1*** ;  and  fancy  iUeli;  TJ^anMfiA  *m 
b*  *  reflated  "by  ataodationa  and  conoUtiana.  .Agaftftoa  e*j»|fe 
etMbm  thaMt  ianot  toi/fetfec*  thought,  for  Xhat  <Mfip^^1«M| 
cie*d  bran  Irffifcit©  liatnre ;  all,  the;  ppejrationa  of  the^ammn  mi** 

aieVntiled  Ity  the  ^w'eni  given  and  the  law*  j         * 

It'canHot  wean  fflbgieal  ttooughl,  for  all  true  ti , ..      .,  .„ 
wfcuefa  dftne  by  the  infyoY  according  to  the  ppn^teavj 
tfcragftrf.  -By ''free  though*"  w»  cannpt  jhean/art*  i%4 
wfcfead  at  prdfrtte.   '  Wick*dri««  afcd  profatfitj  1 
dafclfi  a*d  da  toWfeak!  to  it.    Besides  thfai*  really 
ranker"***  rrfcetiouot  of  thought.    It'  it  freedom,  j 
ariminality,  not  of  reuaotf  and  ifttaBigepoe.  IW^ 
tfcffhraaa  atftf^tto  but  xnnfeb'  ia  thought  free  j 

afcafceeted  hi  ftaeonraab*  any J  artificial  barriers  **      ^       „. 

acknowledgtatewt  ifed  beflef  $>*  rather  profeaaion  fiQfftl/^UFttWr 

fota|bai*tfe*df  cfftrioiia  a*  irretiaable,  infalBWa,  -.ancf ~J'* 

nMititftttlMT  thoaght  frefc  tb  exert  its  emeraea.jtt  J  ,^  ,,.^. 
tfa»po**r  *hfeh<G**Vttaf  tieato#*d  on  it,,  ._.  ™,j  *,f  t  ,rr,<>T,  to 
#i  i^-iff  Mr  Ura*'  argttmenfr,  nliaaea  the  point,  a§  we  tftiBtLfaj 
afflmai»g  that  "  free  thought  lead*  to  a  diabeBeX^toW^i" 
afl  ttaMflfr,<''*lifett'lfe  realty  means' iirtenprpUUcTW^yfcr^Wfa 
irtpwadbyctrexft*.  "Onr  searching  into  the  jyooejaefj  yf  ounjfpt^. 
anrib^efreaHo  urthat  certain  deduction*  made  bjxne^if?atoafBi 
•*»**"  *e*r  *r***ntf  of  Hie  Bible  have  been  iiJcKyggMfiWi  JW^U J 


J  *f  beliefby  Which  the  ehnrbhea  hol<t  we  mart 
•Tar*  a*»  ftp  instance,  that,  In  air  periods  of  tweni 
lua«itiia;'€ted  crwft^d  and  arranged  the  whole  uni 
Bal-«He  ewareiie1  of  "Yrtoe  thought "  anppliea  xx  4% 
•f  llhw  ftatneaff  a1i<f  imtnen^ty  of  the  creatioiL;  ar 
tiMlMahr  a^nnfteraeao  arranged  girea  indicat^a; 


<aw»t  tat  cYMW-in  wttrtjfl  we  hare  been  trajned^Moto^^M^opi^oi 
af  the  8ertptnrea.    The  Bible;  on  being  re-perv^qrWr 
tilaaaa.^abttni^alriinett  fey  tlw  precottoeptkma  foni  ' 
ma,  wllf#  te*  that  a  hjgfer^lory  ia  reye^ed  t«^ 
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1km  Ittt  TttOtfOTT  MUD  tO  IlTFIDXLITY?  4ft§ 

>tmde*stood,  as  they  are  read  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  God  than  was  capable  of  entering  oar  minda  while 
tfcs  obsomlng  catechism  was  held  before  oar  thoughts  as  infallibly 
tree. 

8.  8.  afirms  that  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  our  times 
«<have  openly  avowed  their  disbelief  of  the  records  of  Scripture," 
bat  they  themselves  only  admit  that  they  entertain  a  disbelief  (*• 
tiUjmvmtting  interpretation*)  of  the  records  of  Scripture.  They 
olaam  that  they  have,  as  a  fact,  not  only  discovered  the  errors  of 
the  men  of  science  concerning  nature,  but  that  these  discoveries 
hsrve  enabled  them  to  see  how  men  have  been  misled  in  their  inter* 
atetations  of,  or  their  deductions  from  Scripture ;  and  they  demand 
the  right  of  bringing  these  new  readings  of  Scripture  truths  as  freely 
and  fearlessly  forward  as  their  new  readings  of  the  wonders  of 
nutate.    While  many  of  them  assert  that  Scripture  has  been  alto-. 

Cher  misused  when  it  was  supposed  to  contain  and  to  teach  all . 
th.  It  has  only,  according  to  their  view,  revealed  what  men 
otmld  not  discover  for  themselves ;  their  fallen  state  by  nature,  the 
trae  purpose  of  their  being,  the  proper  law  of  moral  life,  the  means 
of  restoration,  the  mercy  of  the  Divine  Father,  and  the  work  of 
Jesus ;  and  so  making  known  to  the  unlearned  as  well  as  to  she 
learned  that  which  lies  beyond  the  powers  of  attainment,  laid  up  m 
the  unaided  faculties  of  the  wisest  among  the  children  of  men*  lit 
is  not  a  treatise  on  science  but  a  guide  to  salvation. 

In  his  paragraph  numbered  3,  S.  S.  has  applied  the  law  of  oon- 
tradietones  to  that  of  contraries ;  and  any  manual  of  logic  will  shew 
ham  and  his  readers  that  that  vitiates  his  whole  argument 

8.  S.  laments  that  "  men  have  cast  off  the  trammels  of  authority,'* 
at  if  that  were  infidelity.  Of  no  recorded  deniseu  of  this  globe  has 
is  ever  been  so  true  that  he  "  cast  off  the  trammels  of  authority  "  at 
of  Jesus,  the  Lord,  but  S.  S.  would  surely  not  number  Him  among 
infidels! 

Free  thought  continually  exerts  itself  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
freedom  possible  to  man  by  gaining  faith,  that  which  may  be  trusted 
—truth.  It  is  distressed  and  exercised  so  long  as  certainty  is  un- 
attahied;  it  is  gratified  when  it  attains  to  true  knowledge.  Lati- 
tudmaiisnism  is  its  special  abhorrence.  It  endeavours  to  enclose 
all  possible  experience  in  the  circle  of  truth,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
ally  of  faith,  not  of  infidelity.  Free  thought  digs  about  knowledge* 
experience,  dogma,  and  doctrine,  and  endeavours  to  find  out  which 
is  fruitful  and  which  barren,  that  it  may  learn  oa  which  to  depend 
for  fruit,  from  which  to  hope  for  nothing.  Freedom  of  thought 
is  exercised  on  the  discovery  of  the  believable,  not  the  unbeliev- 
able, but  it  refuses  to  stereotype  itself  in  the  creed  of  a  former 
age.  It  has  its  own  vital  function  to  maintain  and  exercise.  It 
loves  free  life,  not  necessarily  free  living. 

Geurgtus  D.  E.  reiterates  (p.  190)  the  old  fallacy  of  calling  oat 
who  exercises  the  right  of  free  thought  a  free  thinker,  and  *l"HwPg, 
the  latter  am  mfidel.    Hie  free  thinker,  as  we  have  said,  is  so  he- 
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seane  he  tarns*  to  liter  his  itfceught  bw  aitjtttaw^eJe*w*aw.amt 
which  the  lawei  thought  makes  ha»e#aW^taVtrath.  fie  as* 
before,  him  the-nld  qneetsou*  which  J*ewJ  nerer  icJmceltojsmtwen 

however  impatient  men  might  fail  to  wait  fbr  a  reply.  What  is 
tttth?    Ttoo^dbitmy^JBtoAyonfliitibtwiilliiwiiw  ailsmfr  frame 


before  yourejea  thee*  engraved  epaotsjclas,  taiywt  Wyaeji 
nuisedea,  whisk  we  have  ereefced  tor  your  safety,  and  then  osehaad 
find  what  we  have  laid  down  m  tbeee  mapt  of  she*  whole  aften  mi  the 
belieTablc.  Bat  the  inquire  rejects  thwsxramgesimtheeys  snmdn, 
the  boundary  *paliags  aid  the  maps,  and  seeks  to  use  all  the  facili- 
ties with  which  God  has  endowed  Mb,  to  see  and  to  i 


£ed  hae  pissed  before  turn,  as  a  twsponesfafe  being,  t*  seek  at 
andemcenu  He  does  mot  expert  to  know  mU  the  msmie»  asmmami 
plans,  and  purposes,  and  ways,  and  doings*  and  ■■uusmwa  oiQwi, 
tat  he  es^eavoius>to  know  tUl  aeeaw;  fbr  all ihatJse  earn  kawwst 
jent  whatQod  has  made  him  able  to  know  and  benefit  ewi 

The  same  writer  tasnhs  that  fine  thought  omen  esriasmsuae'  to 
fathom  the  unmihomnhle  and  to  seek  a  ksewsedpss  of  erne  f 
mii*K>eee  of  (^foolhardily.     We  do  nc*  saww  how  mr  4he 
ef  thought  eaaa^iKfrbpw  deep  the  p*uiniaet4mne€iimw3m4sihV 
mmce  can  sound  the  ocean  er  mystery.     Bat  w*  aw  know  • 
wall  that,  unless  we  search  we  are  aotkkeiyt  to^nd,  and  vda 
exnreiee  our  minds  we- sore  not  likely  t»  imptwiw  then*  to 
oogh  them  til  that  €tod  hat  mud 


utmost,  or  learn  through 
ofeomprehending.  The  more  man  knows  of  the  wsihamsd  wwfrs 
of  the  Most  Sigh  the  mere  he  k  likely  toTenernte  th*  Afanssjhty . 
Does  not  God  himself  demand  to  be  inqmred  of»n^see(|iilnntt>P 
Boas  he  not  ask  ue  to  bring  onr  M  strong  reasons'*  set  hint  fer 
solution?  How  can  man  smWienfeatry  matter  u  I  sea  asm  than 
bflrhisownnsaeonP  He  cannot  do  it  with  other  ■sen's  nmudni  new 
with  angels'  souls,  nor  with  Godn  divine  innellismneev  Hay  mwy 
aooept  of  then?  sohitions  as  satisfactory,  but  only  by  the  eraplhy  uasnf 
of  his  own  intelliaeace  «an  he  investigate*  Mia  msearjew  •£ &vv*s 
frailty  and  Adam  s  sin  is  not  wisely  chosen.  Eye's  was  a  moral* 
not  an  intellectual  transgression:  Adam's  iniquity  was  one  of 
thoughtless  neglect  of  immense  responsibilities  rather  than  of  frwe 
thought  Indeed,  theologian*  do  not  admit  that  he  usweV  free 
thought,  but  aeeuee  him  of  exercising  free  wilL 

B*  B»  B.  recognises  this  distinction,  when  he  says  free  thought 
signifies  thought  free  from  moral  restraint  (p.  276),  and  freedom  of 
thought  sigmnes  though*  mead  leepaimateiy  oil  ewsry  amhjoet  twe- 
atntedtottaaimdofnia*.  His  free  theu^tWinndenty»  sm4-bis 
freedom  of  thought  is  what  in  meant  by  us  by  free  ttsswgkfcy  *o 
that  when  he  aminos  free  thought  is  quit*  different  from  ineammn 
of  thought  he  is  really  arguing  with  as,  not  against  a*. 

The  article  of  "  Catholicns ,v  ought  to  mak 

tate  in  tank  affirmation.    How  ena  they  do  < 

up"  baftr*  they  go  quite  so  far  as  he  would  lead  them,  ■ 
Un  canning.  ea4aayaar  to  -eniiat  <mn>  oppone 


is  pRbYfmarow  *mim  ixv*&*ntmt  mats**  4tt 

Ifefaltibfe  Church.  It  hai'a  good  deal  of  the  polish  aUd/pdfioy  "of 
the  Jesuits,  though  I  would  scruple  to  cali  its  writer  a  /esuft,  fat 
its  usual  acceptance  amon£  yourselves,  for  he  has  very  candidly 
given  us  the  key  to  his  principles  in  his  signature. ,f  Thig  if  cow 
mendftbfo.  But  we  think  his  paper  rather  tends  to  shew  that  the 
opinions  of  the  affirmative  writers  are  capable  of*  redwctio  md  «*V 
•ttnfcm.  Free  thought  leads  to  infidelity ;  hence  thought  ought  to 
be  restrained.  It  can  only  be  properly  restrained  when  it  yields  to 
sen  infallible  church,  for  then  it  has  rest,—*  V 

"  Will  you  come  into  my  parlour,  said  the  spider  to'the  fly  ? " 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  and  we  just  delicately  put  At* 
question,  Where  will  you  hare  freedom-  of  religion,  i.  *.,  genuifte 
Protestantism,  if  you  hare  not  free  thought P  Whit  is  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  what  is  personal  responsibility,  if  See 
thought  is  to  be  inhibited  P 

It  would  be  unfair  in  me  to  leave  unacknowledged  my  compeer* 
—dare  I  not  say  superiors— in  this  disouasionavy  fight.  "  J.  O.'s  " 
paper  is  a  calm,  judicious,  and  pertinent  contribution ;  "  0.  F.  A.S  * 
has  joined  the  fray  with  his  armour  well  put  on,  and  effective ;  fee 
wield*  his  weapons  agilely,  and  with  the  eager  zeal  of  a  young' 
knight  panting  to  strike  home ;  and  that  he  do***  "  M.  B."  makes 
some  good  points  in  debate,  and  contributes  a  fair  amount  of 
general  interest  to  the  question.  I  think  S.  S.  can  scarcely  get  over 
the  example  of  the  Bereans  (p.  281).  "  Simona  "  gives  the  ctrtm  de 
grace  to  S.  B.  on  the  argument  of  activity  of  mind  portion  of  the 
debate  admirably  (p.  878),  when  he  brings  four  christian  champion* 
of  free  thought  leading  to  Christianitr  against  those,  quoted  by 
&  8.  as  samples  of  its  leading  to  infidelity. 

Altogether,  this  debate  has  been  successful  in  showing  that  hence* 
forth,  if  any  one  should  use  free  thought  as  synonymous  with 
infidelity,  he  is  doing  so  sonhistically—if  not  dishonestly  j  for  free- 
thought  is  not  infidelity,  neither  does  it  lead  to  it  L.  !#♦ 


IS  PROTESTANTISM  FAILING  AND  BOMANlSM 
GAINING? 

AFPIBMATIVB  AATIOI.B.— IT.  .        .  • 

"  Popdry  in  out  land  makes  a  rush  at  if  it  would  overflow  the  country, 
then  stands  stili,  and  then  appears  even  to  recede ;  but  taking  evtrj  tenth 
year  for  the  last  forty,  its  advance  it  not  only  unquestionable  and  steady, 
but  vast ;  and  in  Hie  midst  of  cheeks,  delays,  and  retrogressions,  must  even- 
be  regarded  as  alarmingly  rapid*"*— £**.  A.  J£  Stuart,  2>J>. 

Would  there  be  such  an  outcry  against  ftomaniBin,  wouM  so 
many  efforts  be  made  to  prejudice  people  against  it,  would  pulpits* 
resound  with  denunciations,  magazines  abound  in  inflammatory 
papers,  newspapers  make  such  a  rass  in  leading  articles,  and  whole 


jvUpow  cotcriea  keep  continually  on  the  "^.^.•"Ejj"?,"^. 
hvXrtcs  it  there  tu  no  tnitb  m  the  idea  tb»t  Bowatasw  «■«*'«■ 
ii.  Kilter  that  is  true,  and  BuutiMf  "  really  WaWpftbe  *d- 
v«oce»,  .lealihily  or  avowedly,  which  *be  **»«t*  «*>•  .*  msWneveT 
P«te.UnU  Tote  tbemselec*  fool,  and  coward.,  *.bo  needa  bjjgbesr 
^"pWtheir  e^Itement.and  *  ho  jerk  IheGuy  TJwie.  of  I^ry 
twfore  llcir  cyw  to  befool  tbeniselve*.  ot  to  fright™  and  befool 
otfam.  Unleis  BoiMiilin  is  H*n-Hj  >"*kin«  Rtrtt  .fid  wrtsM* 
«™*re»  the  anti-ttomanisU  moil  be  content  To  be  written  d«« 
K^r  too".  «*  ^  *<*  "*  knave,  cr  fool,.  *£*£«*« ™ 
must  be  failing  when  it  depend*  on  knavmh  tTiek*.  or  on  tbe  foljy 
of  thoae  who  mo  the  dupe,  of  the  terrible  record*  of  fdnW 
rwerv.  with  which  their  public  organs  nnw  to  pile  up  the  honors 
ooWrow.  «t  whieh  their  hearer*  or  render*  nape  «(tha*t.    Pro- 

cower*  and  trembles  U  it  hot  failing,  and  »F  n  really  has  *«>«  <*] 
all  the  outcry  made,  must  not  KomanUm  b«  gaimttR. 

If  the  report,  of  Protests  nt  Evangelical  Alliances,  and  Anfa-j 
JWonnatinn  Societies  and  Jrfosnd  But****.  J?e«W..ana  WW*-' 
-MBuarotohe  credited,  Iloai*ni*iu.  is  mvadiM  tb*  Up^ndoiit-'' 
2SnS"eTfl«-"  »*?»*  the  same  time  tbaf  »£  ereepiufeiU^ 
C^TmJ I  prisons,  sj.terbood.  and  enuntm ^£&?m££ 
*&«»inmiU*es,  political  Maaciatlon*  ^-^W^^fi*:, 
SmjT  Ifthey  are  not  to  be  credited,  and  an  (*«*^,S£5J_*  { 
a&ion.  ««  false,  what  must  the  Prote*t«.ti«m  be ,thW-t»n» 
Soffit  he  buttressed  with  He.,  and  stimulated  by fa^Wttttta- 
^  Sere  not  numerous  .ocieties,"  instttufions,  Ac,  drganmed  «rf'. 
anbsidizad  to  oppose  and  circumvent,  y>  destroy  and  exterminate,  < 
JS^Sand  tobattle  with  Itomaiism f  Do  tiiey ^^MsViMb 
<rf  taJxU  n4  pamphlets,  sensational  nc*elfette....wid  pMfuM**' 
2sffiMe*7.gH  Komanismf    Do  the,  not  kee^att^rW  <rf 
3K Ind  colporteurs,  of  secretaries  and  °^*^™gV 

S. 'machinations?  *Ts  riot ' Exeter  ttaH  a  g^many-ttme^i*  ttol 
vear  rampant  and  outrajwov*  .about,  tb^ever-mcreasing  tideof 
Bomapism.  which  is  threatening  to  submerge  and destroyour  Pro- 
tesUnt  institutions',  and  our  gospel  Wactrtg7,  sjrfttflYMy  toWittWh 
Snwliiehis<oE*u«htto  be)  true  blue  Protestant  to  the,  cftrpf. . 

To  tiu*«*i<tence  afforded  by  Protestants  a*  to  Urn  prpgress,  o^. 
ratter  eg«res*i«s*<rf  Bomaniem,  that  ip,  the,eyiaeo« i  of, epUB»ee-r» 
v*e bavata add  the  assertiomai «r  *be .  boMWHkjesejj^f  JkhtfeewreaR,, 
aion  it  better  lilcrd.ef  thaltomaniaU  themaeUes,:-  They  afflmftMu 
cbapek  multiply  at  »*  extsaordanaey  at*  pndtiiU,  »*«•■<* «">£• 
aw^pened  they  thnvei  *at  paiesta  ar*«r«ilyf  Uked  and  -gladiTK 
ittlconied,  and  are  <jons*antly  in«Beasiiig}-*8*ai«tiws*f  merojasie» 
favourably  received  everywhere-;  that  mOTSJrteriesj  aw.  ««J2«»*pf 
and  retreat*;' are  gladly  entered ;  that  a  Jrenertt  dtmrt  ij«t  *#• 
some  cbTtayi  aid  ipfaJliMe  ftnide  in  *«ters^ef  ;^ie^«tte«-;.; 
wersions  are  bei'ri'&  made  m  all  classes,  but  above  ffl$P*«f*3Jj"JJ<|v, 
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and  influential  ;  that  the  lor  I  and  khe  1  -ib-Mirer,  th>y  marchioness 
audita  mill-girl,, alike  feel  the  benefit. of  a  church  which can' be' 
stow  assured  blessings;  and  that. even  the  clergy  of  dissenting 
bodie*  envy  t^G  power  w!i>iea  tfie  priest  possesses  over  the  ^J*«* 
tins  auction,  and  the,  submissive  veneration  of  their  people*  This 
ia  the  (u^on^adictaa).  report  they,  give  of  themselves,  while  we 
hear  from  Prolan tantiam  of  empty churches,  of  decaying  chapels, 
of  crowds  of  ^rtiedtena  and  of  careless  people  m  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  qfTered  ordinances,  mi. J  of  a  church  disestablished  in 
a  siater  country  in  deference  to  the  political  action  or  It>maaists  • 

Iffo  later  thau  the  £th  of  November,  in  no  less  a, town  than  Bh^ 
nkipgham,  nnder  the  presidencv  of  C.  J$Tf  Kewdegate,  at  a  meeting1 
of  thp  National  Church  Association  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  j  declaring  that .*'  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church  of 
England  call  for  the  earnest  and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who 
love  Protestant  truth  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  Romanism,  Ritualism, 
and  Rationalism,"  ail  of  which  hold  together,  Jtomama m  and  Kjtual* 
ism  being  hu  If- sisters,  and  nationalism  being  the  opposing  litigant 
for, the  faith  of  the  people* 

Dr.  dimming,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Liverpool  on  9th  Novem- 
ber, said  that  Archbiihp<p  Manning  boasted  that  he  had  made  2,000 
converts  wit  bio  two  or  three  jean*  and  that  during  the  last  two 
years  he  had  received  seventeen  clergymen  of  t.he  Church  of  Kng- 
Iajid\  200  leading  professional  men,  and  two  noblemen  as  co overt! 
to  the  Church  of  Itome*  This  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  what  1* 
goin^  on,  of  course  on  a  anialler  scale,  under  other  bishops  and 
priests. 

When  to  these  facta  we  add  that  the  Papacy  now  fee!*  itself  so 
strong  as  to  take  a  step  which  has  not  been  ventured  upon  Mnee 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  held, — to  call  a  Council  of  the  whole 
Church  to  consolidate  measure*  for  the  stability,  spread,  sod  power 
of  Horn  an  ism,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  she  is  gaining*  and  that 
just  in  proportion  as  ahe  gains  Protestantism  fails*  R*  F.  P. 

JfatHw  Swpaq  jajffc  "T^a  Jfappfoeas  of  ,the,'io«iconswta  in  the  diktifrA; 

•"Sere'iias^r^^ 
wJth  every  token  of  a  most  vigorous  life.    Whetiifrhas  adrBfaeed  andiie- 
dueeft  nofra  few,of  the  higW  educated  sons'  aid-  ddagfcietwof  one  nofab* 
nnft;  coir  gen^fcmenr,  our-  ministers,  abic&ag  Within,  t*  paesmfc  «»t  fronatheur 
ai&eAvftJae,  some  stittmamasin  thelitis  a,  mere  tfpple  onithg  eurfeo*.; 
tliafc  it  ik  th*  leW  at  fmueiov  ot  Hhe  low  rf  vhontY  on  aba  Icwe,  of  the  world* , 
orvtbefave  of;  6iaedr|i  or»th*ti*  mj a aaapsiaaw  reeetiofc  from  a,  Proty£aj&£; 
woiahip.too'cdm^^ndita.yioke^eo  ngi&n  Bafr  while  aaeh  things. as  thaaar 
havSttbeiriilaijeirawL  j^eir  manifold  Sway,  ltbey  aw  hut  "  old  wives*  fables,*** 
wfee*  oQ)r*4  a*  ti*,  tifte  wM*|tiqn  tf  tbe  great  ro  jster/  e$  our  day.   Beneath^ 
thepv  oe*^»olii#g (aB(d,  us^g  them  idlff  there,  is  am  Unseen  mftuenceV  far  su> 
^•^^^9^PP^KnAfP^fir:  4  jftorffftmorti  "The  Co*k- 


4M    ujtMvtmnxmmt  tajuhg  awd  toioaruftt  emrme? 

e/ the  election!,  not  in  sensual  pleasures,  not  in  evftetty,  not  in  ftstfttrtMs^ 
not  in  self-esteem,  not  in  the  consciousness  of  power,  not  in  knowledge, 
.  .  .  This  is  oar  reel  end  true  bliee  ;  not  to  know,  or  to  effect,  or  to  par- 
es* |  bat  to  lore,  to  hope,  to  joy,  to  edmirt,  to  mere,  to  adore.  Oar  leal 
sjei  true  bass  tiee  in  the  poeeeerion  of  theee  objeoU  on  which  our  tosses  may 
feet  end  be  satisfied." 

•Prasestsasiem  is  sssentUBv  mental  activity. 

•Pbpery,  on  the  eoaftsery,  ie  eseentieHy  mescal  ekeevy." 

twmanumBU  if  not  only  essentially  antagonistic  to  Romaniam* 
tat  ie  as  old  ts  the  errors  of  too  Church  of  Borne*  Protestantism 
ie  a  Catholic  principle  implanted  in  men*  which  demands  inveeji- 
sjsjsioa  and  inquiry  regarding  the  causa  and  reason  of  things  ha 
geoarej,  and  which  more  especially  maintains  that  each  individual 
Kaa  the  right  in  matters  of  religion,  "  to  prove  all  things,"  by  the 
Word  of  God,  holding  "  {sat  that  which  is  good,"  in  short,  the* 
man  baa  an  individual  responsibility,  and  that  it  is  his  own  personal 
duty  and  privilege,  in  feita  and  doctrine,  to  settle  between  himself 
and  God.  Romanism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  conservative  system, 
whiafc  •ppoaea  investigation  and  fears  liberalism.  In  matters  of 
BshgloA  Komanism  maintains  that  "  the  Church  "  is  alone  the  aotho- 
ita,  and  man's  personal  thoughts  and  opinions  are  to  be  held  in 
■sjJajeotion  to  it ;  man  having  to  bear  this  with  "  Christian  fortitude," 
ar,  so  use  Father  Newman's  words,  "  to  love,  to  hope,. to  joy,  to 
ad  we,  to  revere,  to  adore."  Having  shown  briefly  the  leading 
fsjpnjpsfti  of  Romanism,  and  Protestantism,  I  think  it  wul  be  seem 
clearly  that  the  question  which  naturally  arises,  is,  whether  the  free 
thought  of  Protestantism,  or  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of 
Aflame  is  gaining  P  It  is  not  so  much  the  question :— Is  the  Pre- 
teeieat  Ciurck  tailing  and  the  Bomish  Churcb  gaining  P — as  it  i*«~ 
At*  the  jtrinoipbi  of  Protestantism  failings  and  the  pri*cipUt  of 
Komanism  gaining  P  I  think  every  impartial  observer  of  the  cut* 
real  events  in  Europe  will  agree  with  me  that  the  principles  of 
Protestantism  are  rapidly  advancing ;  even  the  spread  of  German 
philosophy  and  rationalism,  however  erroneous,  are  undeniable  facta, 


which  go  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  BomejUsm  %re  uilix 

▲s  rcgarda  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  Galileo,  when  he 
aobly  advocated  free  and  independent  thought  in  the  investigation 
el  science,— and,  although  he  was  brought  before  the  Romish  In- 
quisition, still  protested  against  Hie  pernicious  subtleties  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy, — was  as  much  a  Prates  Lant  as  the  "solitary 
monk  who  shook  the  world/'  The  influence  of  both  these  great 
men  AtHl  remain  in  the  study  of  religion  and  science,  ad  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  glorious  trium.pl ia  of  Protestantism*  The  very 
.advancement  of  liberalism,  of  learning  in  its  several  branches,  iifce- 
/Mtnre,  science,  and  art,  among  the  working  classes ;  the  great  im* 
jMfftance  which  is  placed  on  the  publication  of  cheap  literature  for 
*W  peofrfe ;  the  growing  opinion  concerning  man's  personal  respon* 
aibihty,  his  self-culture  and  education  in  politics  and  religion,  ate 
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strong  proofed  that  that  system,  which  upholds  that  man  a)pne  has 
to  appeal  to  the  written  Word  of  God  on  all  matters  of  with  an8 
doctrine- ;  aa4  that  the  Scriptures,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
appealing  to  the  oonaoiene*  ox  man,  is  sufficient  to  make  him, "  wise 
«*£*  aakmtion.  "—4b  baaed  on  the  most  enlightened  yiews  of  the 
liberal  and  deep-thinking  men  of  the  age,  whether  of  the  Romish 
Church  or  not.  I  think,  theDtfbne,  that  thtais  a  suflioieat  proof 
that  these  gloriow  priaeipiee  which  Protestantism  advocates,  are 
caumg  t  eefiwcrttenily  Bomansm,  which  opposes  man's  individual 
free  thought  and  investigation,  is  failing. 

In  support  of  the  negative  of  the  question,  "  Is  Protestantism 
failing  and  Romanism  gaining  ?  I  shall  give  a  brief  review  of  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe*. 

England.  Before  we  can  make  an  impartial  review  Of  1foe  posi- 
tion of  Protestantism,  and  the  apparent  encroachments  of  Rdmatt- 
ism*  it  will  be  necessary  for  urto  find  ont  the  cause  of  the  latter* 
I  think  if  we  look  deeply  into  the  matter  we  shall  com£  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  founded  on  liberalism  and  independency.  It  ft 
jaid  by  some,  and  affirmed  by  -  O.  C."  (379),  "that  the  disestabKsli- 
snent  of  the  Irish  Chnreb,  the  abeyance  into  which  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles  Bill  has  been  allowed ttf  fall,  and  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  into  Parliament,"  show  the  decrease  and  weakness  of 
Protestantism ;  whereas  the  policy  which  advocated  these  measures 
maintained  that  Protestantism  was  in  a  position  to  hold  her  own, 
without  the  assistance  of  Acta  of  Parliament;  consequently * it 
yroves  that  the  confidence  in  the  strength  of  Protestantism  hrefy 
much  greater  than  when  the  Acts  referring  to  Roman  Oathofies 
remained  in  force.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Government 
were  to  liberate  the  Fenian  prisoners,  would  **  O.  C:"  conclude  by 
this,  that  the  Government  were  weak  or  intimidated;  and  that 
Fenianism  was  on  the  increase  P  Certainly  not.  Would  he  not 
rather  consider  it  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Government  was  in  a 
position  to  suppress  all  insurrection?  So  we,  by  the  same  Nrie-of 
argument,*— and  we  are  supported  by  the  whole  of  Nonconformity 
in  this  country — maintain  that  the  power  of  Protestantism  ife  gain- 
ing. Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ritualism  is  on  the  increase 
in  the  "  Church  of  England ; "  yet  still  the  «  Establishment "  canuot 
1*  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  Christian  Church  in  England.  The 
present  state  of  the  M  Church  of  England  °  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  if  she  does  not  before  long  reform  her  internal  government,  it 
,  will  b*  a  blessing  to  her,  and  to  the  welfare  of  Protestantism,  if  Che 
"  Church  of  England  "  is  disestablished. 

France.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  country  1n  Europe  at  the 
present  time  where  Protestantism  is  making  so  many  glorious  tri- 
umphs. Wo  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of  the  siep 
taken  by  die  most  powerful  and  eloquent  preacher  of  Prance,  Per© 
Hyacinthe.  His  recent  letters  have  caused  the  hearts  of  all  true, 
nobje,  enlightened,  and  liberal  minded  men  of  all  shades  of  opinfen, 
.  to  boat  with  Joy  aid  admiration.    IV  has  been  well  said,  that;  the 
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,  addressed  to  the  general  of  tun  order  ill  '. _w  _ 

of  die  spirit  of  the  true  He former  Man  lOnYthqiy* 
sred  id  recent  time*/'  Considering  that  r^ro  Jffjrnona 
ultra  as  a  representative  of  mauj  of  the  a&mOftymMiin  J 
1  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  quote  a  paragrnphtiilNPslht  rict* : 
ter  referred  to  :-  -"  I  raise,  therefore  before  U^mHoIp JtAfcefeni' 
the  Council,  in j  protect,  as  a  Christian  and  a  piMej^againflartheeft: 
doctrine*  and  thuee  practices  wtuob  ar* ,  called  iBoifct  frill  i  ti  hitt 
are  not  Christian*  and  w  inch,  U^  their  encroach moistanolsF tyrt tntt 
audaeious  end  more  bene  fat  tend  to  change  tho  0JMlftMibitj6£tfcjt» 
Church,  the  beais  end  the  form  of  it*  teaching,  saA  jfrett  ttaopirifc 
of  it*  piety/'  |    i.    ■,•  .       ■  <      j'.*.i3 

Germany .  Tho  recent  liberal  rap  men  ion*  of  ><katent  ofiMtoingo 
the  forthcoming  (Ecumenical  Council  el  liomt#  fay  the » Qutinli  1 
Uithopa  ;  and  the  spread  of  Rationalism  Are  *lrjOg.fWMfiaiha#  tpad 
•pint  of  Protestantism  is  appeal  im:  to  the  <  :<>  icneeaof  inany  with 
etery  success ;  *o  luuJi  so,  that  it  ie  repo* ted  that  the  Koman 
Catholic  theologian!  of  Germanf  "*tf '«*m+ed  not  fp  yield  an 
to  the  itsfrisrtion  of  *ew-bonde,  wad*  mm*' ft  it  feftV'tafaofi 
aeoede  from  tho  Jtomh  Chnreh,  if  i*4>riai^itoeif  info^efcrft  <eoP 
litio* with  tho  hheaei tendmeiee  of  «t»*«gtf"       " '        f    '*■  >':  * ' 

Spam,  A£^*Ba*AnpoteeA.«ritto©o««r*-wnt^ 
fnl  danfUtea  of  the  GhormV  Bera,  wheb  ertery  otl»er1rBOBi^ - 
Catholic  country  .had  nrotaated  ijp^*the^tei&0o*al  Aid  oWi1 
poeier  of  tie  Church  of  ttc**,  the  ftp*  KtfeiRtt  mtpt^t^ff^e1 
UqnieiUon  wae  rtoery  t»?tes  yodovjeatott  h^ticarnh^tojAy^ 
tho  iaithAU  pronohen  of  tho'Qptpot  Tat  41  it  in-*ea*t  Jttelthiiiei 
»<oaat  sntoajfamar  dnjig<eoB,  •»BnStidwvt ft*orkw»f 


reformation  hat  taken  place,  Spain  if  the  daughter^of  LftttMf ; 
her  etandard  it  ••  Freedom  .#£  *QjrehWie^heT  iteration  is  ex- 


tended  to  all,  of  whatever  creed  o*cbnlte&  The  fint  Protestant 
Church  hat  been  ettabhahed  i»  Jfadnd  ft  abd  <$ro«*etanta,  aa  well 
at  Boman  Catholic*,  ej»<wrw>  parapeted  4o*  Wbwrierf  in  tho  public 
cemeteries.  Such  has  been  the  march  of  liberty,  the  Hwee*e  ?f 
Protestantism,  the  triumph  oyer  bigotry,  in  this  lately  benighted  [ 
kingdom*  > 

Austria  and  I taly ♦  The  civil  power  of  the  Pope, in  these  eon  a-  I 
trice,  bai  fallen,  Tjiej*  have  both  parted  through  gr*?at  ecclesiastical  i 
revolutions.  The  Austrian  Protestants  looked  upon  tbia  poliiioal  I 
criiil  ae  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  asserting  their  ri^hli»  t 
and  they  were  not  niow  in  making  known  their  grievaaoeft  to  tbe  i 
Government.  The  Komtnh  Biahopn*  seeing  that  thie  state  of  affiurt  [ 
wouid  be  detrimental  to  the  progreaa  of  Boruaoisui,  met  in  eotadtt 
eonelate  in  Vienna,  September  28tji,  1S67»  for  the  purpoee  oi  I 
adriging  the  Emperor  to  secure  the  further  existence  of  the,  Cea*  i 
cordat  beyond  the  possibility  of  Protectant  interference*  The  I'm-  » 
teatanU,  Laring  been  benditig  beneath  the  weight  of  tho  Concordat  | 
for  twelve  years*  made  vigorous  elforta  to  do  away  with  the  opptWOr  | 
■ion ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  and  hit  Parliament,  ^ht  | 


Jhlitissi  fartymrae  defeated  ;'unl  a  declaration  of  the  Emperor's 
IMS  iiioad^ipvdcUkni^r  that  the  policy  of  his  Govprnrnfiit  ie  u  reli- 
gtsssi  sifcerta"  ia'l&iJkmg  another  triumph  for  Protestantism  and 
SandknflLt'lttl^  ahe1  former  Lome  of  Romish  priestcraft,  hag  been 
tisabotstenf^eftr'tkftofies  Of  Protestantism ;  her  priests,  by  the 
bwriof  «fo  fold,  are  allowed  to  break  through  their  former  bondage 
ofteaiibneyi ■:.  &*d  she  bids-fair  to  become  a  shining  light  in  Europe* 
ii&feing  tihj4  Bomaliism  ha#  signally  failed  in  Europe,  it  behoves 
Wiaedtante«%anff*tO  h*w**tf<l  doing,  for  we  are  in  afar  more  delii- 
ww  and  dsmgUHHie  pflSiweSrihan  those  who  hare  escaped  from  the 
dtaogaoMP  ofrdaikness,  o*who 


bo  have  broken  from  the  chaitis  and 
mental  bondage  of  Romanism.  The  Pope  is  availing  himself  of 
ongitaleiralbttiSfraU  reMgionS  sects  for  a  renewed  attempt  to  estah- 
liah  Bomanism  ns  the  vefigfori  of  this  country,  hut  may  we,  by  the 
half)  Of  StnVgie-*  nil*  «ftd  Mb  system  a  final  defeat. 
.!•  *    ;«  *•  •  •*■  ..  GxoEGltrsT).  E. 

JL  doiipfr  thudf  this;  is  a  qneaticm  of  statistics.  Indeed  I  very 
mnch  &aic  tha£  m- nothing  else  is  jthe  fallacy  of  statisties'so  mis- 
leading as  in  topics  connected  with  religion  and  reunion*  opinion* 
W»erft  jjfe^for.^instan^e^to  jndge  of  tto,  progress  and -prevaUfeg^ 
snpoess^pf  religion  {bom  thenumbet  of  cathedrals,  chimjhsi,  ohapels, 
Be^ls,  .Sbenezera,  Ac.,  which  are  to  he  found  in  our  cities,  towns,- 
y^agea,  a,na  hamleta^we  might  be  inclined  to  some  to  &e  eons 
elusion that^liristiaftiiy  was  anaU-perzaji^eflbs|ry  in<>ur  eommo* 
life,  flat- we  should,  he  loo  readUy -rbrgettiBg  .the  dpkAtl  ttoth- 
ta#jrht  us  byCDefo€b;and  eadomed.  Tejryfreanenaly  by'-oarown  ox«^ 
pe^ienoe^ti&t-r    ^./.    ■ ..  r    .:.         •-    i    .-  -'    -1  •  *  •' 

-j..  **    t      i^>WhereTOrj<aodei^a4s-ahottieofprateri  . 

J,,'-^.-'-,l    ia»pI>rtilAbfay«:bail(li»eka^tHhere{    » 
And  *  twill  be  found  upon  examination 
The  latter  had  thy  larger  congregation." 

We  most  turn  onr  eyes  on  our  many  matt- traps ,  called  gin- 
palaces,  our  jails,  and  pauper-houses,  our  haunts  of  vice*  the 
dwellings  of  thy  purveyors  for  sin,  and  than  the  soul  sickens  at 
the  statistics  of  sanctity,  which  we  had  imagined  oar  churches  gave 
sanction  for.  Formalism  is  a  fearful  upsetter  of  the  ralue  o  [sta- 
tistics regarding  religion.  Hence  we  do  not  realty  lay  great  stress 
in  .discussing  this  question—"  Is  Protestantism  failing  and  Boman* 
iam  gaining  P"  on  statistics  either  of  churches  or  membership, 
priests  or  people. 

The  question  presents  itself  to  us  as  one  much  more  of  tendencies 
than  tenets.  Protestantism  is  the  name  not  of  a  mere  historic 
sectarianism,  bat  of  a  principle.  That  principle  is,  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  human  faith  as  regards  reli- 
gion, but  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
perusal  of  ifc  with  diligence,  *p reparation,  and  prayer*  under  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  and  a  pure,  honest  en  dear  our  to  diBcorer 


ftW  Mil  taught  in  it 

infidelity,  positivism,  eeoulagmni,  ia «k*dbn  m  tfbJbnei  wt+tohmm 

Priliinntiam  is  «meernod    if ,  as  H.  JL  admits  in  " ' ' 

from  D* Aubigne,  p.  4d> «  AH  htsman  tenoning  Mdf 

to  the  omcWe  of  God,"  in  too  faae  pctooiplfi  of  3 

then  eosiy  —  iearvw  to  plane  "hi 

equal  or  superior  to,  to  poefsr  is  or  to  inofa  it  indepOo  rlont  of  t>m 

"cracke,"  still  more  to  employ  it  at  doubt  <**  desnel  of   ' 

M  sanolea,"  must  involve  *  Auburn  tof  ] 

to,  as  H.  K.  defines*,  "ewtt  and  nlifaai  Mb**y/'  but  it  »< 

thing  mom  ;  it  it  oivil  and  religious  liberty,  founded  en,  4Moa       „ 

to,  endmsubMrvienoy  tote*Woidof*3ed  E vary  item  of  liberty, 

which  also  implies  a  liberty  tsJccnwitotoagsii»»moa;ia  en  instance 

of  Protestantism  Jailing. 

Bat,  while  Protestantism  signifies  ftuuiiat,  «r"tb»  Hbavty 
wherewith  Ohriat  makoa  his  people  free*"  Romanism  also  implies 
a  principle,  and  that  principle  is,  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  ac- 
cepted at  expounded  by  ecclesiastics ;  and  all  the  forms  ojf  nuhne 
worship  most  be.  regulated  by  the  clergy.  This  is  the  principle  of 
oreads  as  overpowering  faith,  and  ritual  as  overlording  pmotaee. 
N.  Y.  M.  affirms  that  "dogmas  cannot  flourish  in  our  days,."  Thjs 
it  surely  very  expressly  negatived  by  facts.  Even  infidelity  is  oon- 
Terting  into  dogma,  and  the  delight  of  man  in  creeds  end  forme) 
utatements  of  froth*  is  more  and  more  evident  every  day-. .  Vfr 
Ohnroh  is  in  quite  a  panic  about  ito  ereeds  and  ertwias,  Xhoee.who 
wish  to  bring  the  souls  of  men  into  closer  contact  with  tiW  Bih& 
as  a  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  who  declare  against  th^  stereo- 
typing of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  m  the  ereeda  ofemng  men, 
are  being  persecuted  and  prosecuted,  railed  at,  and  exposed  to  con- 
tumely. The  artfeles  are  flung  down  to  impede  their  progreaa,  and 
the  dogmas  of  past  ages  are  brought  forward  to  prevent  present 
progress.  Not  only  toe  criticism  of  creeds  is  interdicted,  but  the 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  and  many  Churchmen  transform  ffce 
cosninand of Ghtiet,  "Search the  S^tnras/'into^I^asmWterast 
four  creed" 

Not  only  ia  this  tho  ease  in  the  Chinch,  among  DioscnAeisitis 
even  more  maabed.  They  not  mnfrequonUy  besot  that  ah#  ortho- 
doxy of  the  oroeds  is  moot  truly  maintained  by  them  thaa^by  4fre 
clergy  who  havooigrteri  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Among 
ing  clergy,  too,  these  is  a  gnawing  tendency  tonsensnenda 
poeitaon*  at  nnort  {rem.  the  leitjr,  nod  agreationdnessiori 
of  "  my  people,"  "  my  charge,  "  my  benefice,"  Juw  »  tern  .  _ 
indionto  that  aoslasisewsism  ia  making  way  aayng  tbisSn  Bbpy 
too  bore  boon  severe  against  the  most  industrious  and  doyoswiof 
those  who  have  stair**  to  bring  the  Wo»d#f<3ndi 


nanny  with  truth  andrightooa*no*s,bytoeraan^ 

sad  too  exercise  of  a  couregeoue  ccmpojusost^ew  pea*  wotfc  onto 

other  nod  with  too   histories,  **t^mfos,  nh*}esggfa*  *e>  of 


msuna  jm+  momammv  aatfewerf    aUft 

-  BftMrtlitmaiM&'toBalim  ai^otharxieWopnaenta-of  that QseiotV 
astioism*-which  H.  ILis  aontent  -to  gegaanhaa  jfeojsmnisro  is  ei«e3ace>-T- 
ie  laokisur  among  an.  Thia  Ritualism  is  oat  making  progress  only 
ataoag  tWadbeteais  .of  the  Gbamth  ol  England*  but,  under  th# 
jaaieeotf  JBetbetio  worship,  is  saarining-  considerable  and  renin  rim  hie 
aoroJntione  ia  ike  formerly  ataid*  ohaete**md  aofeer  farm*  ol  daT0> 
tioa  practised  by  dissenting  congregations, 

Hub  enfoteeaneat  of  ereeda^andthi&advoeaey  of  Bitaalitaa, — this 
Sejromtnterianigm  of  the  clerical  order  ace,  in  our  opinion*  iiivar 
sione  of  the  grand  Protestant  right  .of  private  judgment,  mud  weaa* 
inartaedta*ak*~* 

u  Wen  shall  dispiite 
Tba  thi*lunf  tool  iU  high  paeqogajUve, 
Too  little  claimed,  of  Reason  ?  'Tig  a  franchise 
Which  none  should  wreath  or  limit,  or  corrupt." 

Whoovor  attietitpta  to  d»*e,  oa  any  >ptfetoaoo  wkatswer,  is  Boaaan- 
ietie  at  tear*,  i*  taking  to  himself -the  supremacy  of  Conscience  and 
,  8criptore«-*the  two  pillara'of  Proteetaiiiiam. 

*  Hi  JCmay  say  *«£w>teetawtlsin  must  gain"  (p.  4&),iand -affirm 
-enat "Protestantism  eamaot  ikil  f  bat  he  shooM  t*  lonaended,  at 
all  events,  that  thia  ia  a  debate  in  which  these  fine  phrases  really 
mean  riotbing—beoaase  they  ape  nothing  to  thai  point;  The  crea- 
tion is  not  van  it  or  muat  it  foil,  but  ia  it  absolutely  tatttaffotng 
decay,  aod<  is  its  opponents  rising  aa  it  falls,  &  S.  has  made  it 
pretty  plain  that  tt  m  eo;  and  we  oan  scarcely  toh%k  ol  any  answer 
snore  complete  and  effective  to  the  paper  of  H.  K,  than  that  widen 
&.  8.  ha*  given. 

•  MIrelftttS;'8at«H.i:.,^m^b^qttotMsgOTastu»>,,buthethiBitB 
lie  can  easily  get  ever  that  by  introducing  irrelevant  remarks,  in- 
tended tothow  that  the  resent  reforms  in  Ireland  sordid  hare  teen 
made,  and  to  advocate  that  they  are  right  in  tbomaefcrea; 

'  We  are  not  called  upon  here  4o  approve  or  to  disapprove  of 
movement*  of  a  political  character.  >  We  have  to  do  in  this  debate 

,jwith  a-  consideration  of  fticts.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  ohall 
advocate  "Protestant  ascendency ,"  or  should  defend  it  iaoar 
■pfceaent  endear ottr.  Wo  know  that  tat  kaugdonVa  ponatitntion 
was  based  <upon  the  principle  of  Protestant  soeendenoyt  nndwe 
•knew  that  not  only  is  Protestant  ascendency  on  the  deolrae,  but 
'we  know  also  that  the  ministry  which  hoHt>  power-  in  the  country 
ia  pledged  to  the  destruction  ot'  Protestaat  aeosmdeooy .    We  oAam 

■that-thia  4*h- whatever  its  merits  way  be  on  other  oonsidetaUoaa^- 
a- sign  that  ^Eoeaaniein  k  gaining,"  4»d  tkoaeforo  stitt  more  esa- 

'  phatica%  an  *ridemc6>*ha*<''  rVoteataaaiaBr  ir&ifcag/ '  ao  tiar  aa  the 

1  presetvirigo^that  aaeendenoy  ia  conoowad.'  Thfttio*  patent  fact, 
wh)oh>  cannot  bear  dental;    It  may  be  gloaed  over  by  honeyed 

;  terms  of  concession  of  jneticeand  eqnatfty  to  all*  but  It  is  a  triumph 
wf  ILomawfom  nevertfcetosa:  It  kaa  boon  looked  upon  by  the  Irish 
priesthood  aw  suok ;  and  indeed  by  the  whole  Oatlrolic  population 
of  the  country ;  and  it  is  flat  nonsense  to  pooh-pooh  "it  -aa  no 


virtonr.     It  i*  a  rlear  £*iit  fo  ftoAianUfcra,  even  though  it  may  be  a 
raWaaiPg  ttfPruteoUb  tiara  from  m  |>o»ition  of  pert  I 

fit,  V*  41.  oaplain*  man?  of  the  rharitfe*  ownwiup  in  our  <!*v  81 
only  apparMHjy  unfavourable  to  bis  idde  of  tire  armament.  *vUo* 
uuuximu/  ho  **?*,  *'U  it**tf  quietly  and  rorettt f gbittje  over  t, 
ProU**t  intern  i"  it  new-  appeali  to  feaiau  "and  exert*  the  critical 
faculty."  Our  flatter*  do  not  require  to,  be  told  tJi.it  it  i*  an  old 
hahtt  with  certain  Form*  of  force*  to  transform  themfclre/tf'itito 
angola  of  Hfljtot  to  ■crompliih  their  end*.  That  mica  a  eourpe  tif 
fwnduct  should  deeeiTo  any  One  in  surely  in  itself  good  proof  that 
HooMututm  u>  ^aininir.  Hov  otherwise eould  it  wfllriie  to  #ei 
tuan  to  be  furicotful  of  ita  etssnee—  the  adoption  bjf  the  tatty  of  rW 
creed  of  Uh*  eJergy  a*  taught  10  them  ;!■  its  factory  of  perfleculfcmt 
for  independence  of  mtnd  and  opinion,  and  it*  a* tail  adherent- 

O.  C/#  paper  contain*  matter  for  ret  action ,  and  that  of  h5s  oppri 
Bout,  G,  F,  Jb\  <p>  3bl— £!8't).  if  properly  read,  Will  in  *«kMtyrbe 
found  to  bo  greatly  on  the  vide  of  the  sflnrnnttivQ  of  the  quetftfML' 
\\  v  dj  ^^i  atreiiuoiLdy  oppose  wiiat  we  do  not  feel  to  beaqvj 


Y>  e  do  iioi  atrcbuoii&iv  oppose  wliat  we  do  not  feel  to  bea4r: 

^Ajuummt^mf  fkJBM.*&&**  ttri>mimMtif%mw\ 

getting  aa  a  proof  of  ita  not  making  any  progrdW' ^Afin  Wftar 
v*Swti*.bml>T*g&i*  fcvwjtiawurtlir  otoywi    b  "'"  "~'' 
iniignificant-anji/on  tiafepeaife  of  jgimg  In^i  .>*  - 
I  am  most  thoroughly convii^  jfoa^b 
nito'wnich  tftti itAieS  diiidea  ^tf^iflffir* 
correct  1.  *,ftrote8Untian^^,6^^"wiU^ 


I  am  moat  thoroughly  conYia^^a^^il^f^.J^MiiUlltli^ 

^  deiolaoii^ojaorfpaaBiq 
a*  the  companion,  of  *ha  heart  *ndi*irtte  s>iu*e/?t^siiV***l>  a»J 
the  source  ol  it*  ej^aooVr^a^-iUilmat  i»  Oorfi;  ttute<taaptdiiltnH» 
convictions  of  men,  arrived  at  by  the  independent  study  of  -tfc*>: 
Birine  Ww4nm4  m>t*totmrimnmfimn  t^tMi^ftlaMafirfgAm, 
ana  eoclesiastaoiaanfc  ™  .  •  i  .-  :■•  »■"{  :  *    .«"♦-■'  ^  **«j  **v»i\  ^^  »«1  ^  ?ii*»e 

2. ."  Mommmm  +•<&***%  '*  ite"ita  ^^dyJfrtBft11^ ihJ#W&  i 
qiii«t  bm  amilthyaappfeg  of  tha>Hn^le#oraomlWl!tf     "^    ' 
fdUovania.  ^  in  fea<  adopVhm  t>f  IWnlttphtlWii  tfi'SWI 
ntaaMitvait^BMiiidb^xbeTaRam  ifloat  to  end  fn'^oafflitun 
prieathood;  in  iU  advocacy  of  opjnijnf  and  fol *  -2*--i 


are  gradually  bringing tBe  ^cel^Biaaficlim  of  JfojpptyW  jCfvo^fath 
the  frtqoentefa  irtfte  sBfttbetjc  wow^cax^^^niPv^^1^^ 
Proteatturt  congregations,  and'  In  ita  power  over  iim  >ynMMMJl' 

human  heiur^  wJuok^mf^r^i^^i^^'^^ 

machinery  nther  tban.a4ap^tWJDAv^ae«^  fltafei^omnioaBK^ 

aalvatioa  with  fear  ai^  touaidipg.    May  itf fceriafdefed  liiim  Chailma 

are  keeping  p^^eajptstOim^l^Mea^a^otikd^ 

Mia  Son  alone  aa  oar  Saviour.  v  -",'ni  ™  xtn<)iftnDpfln#i'xov 

.,♦„,[„,•    u,.-m   iir.f  n.Tr-f.ii,-  i  n-»:»!tr   ji.i  no  Jti«*cn^liJ(.  on  unol  *>7/  ** 
),.',.  -,,    ,.  .  ^  ,k.  '.,   -».i  J:-*/    >•  1m*  v.uib  i)'<Tj  7jnq  oJ  jiDtuoaweew  ba 
^    ri'.'i.  i  v.u  .:*;-/"  j  -litfiL  .  ^^  -  ^  ",1- vuo«:  I."  a  ^irwiio  ,dJui:  ji  ,»wJial 

lotuf  /I^  vl.i'  iuo  baa  ,j-^rnt 
7i   KAi.  no.L'ii  ol  7iiov  ot  i'ius..ILa  ffj.'I*j«'»iJ^  »-    '  o.:  o   i«..i«  m   J*jfi  v 


"  You  incendiary  infidels*  hold  1 1J  (say  the  orthodox).  *  You  should  be 
quiet  ipBdcLe,  and  believe.  Haven't  we  a  church?  Don't  ne  Isep  a 
church  ttvw  Jong  while—  best  behurw]  of  churches  whieh  meddle*  with 
nobody,  flHiduously  grinding  ita  organs,  reading  its  liturgies,  bomileties^ 
and  excellent  old  moral  horn-booVs,  so  patiently  as  never  church  did? 
Can't  we  deft"  qiir  hat  to  it ;  even  look  in  upon  it  occasionally  on  a  wet 
Sunday  i  and  so,  at  tWo  trilling  charge  of  a  few  million  a  an  miaJly,  uorr* 
6<rfA  God  and  the  D&vilP  Fools,  \ou  should  he  cuiefc  infidcla*  and  believe  »" 

JD.  Ekg-'b  article  on  thia  question  is  such  a  complication  of  errort 
and  false  reason inff  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  unravel  it,  and  to 
contrast  it  with  the  fuel  a.  To  effect  this,  I  cannot,  in  the  first  in- 
stance ,  do  better  than  es tract  from  hm  article  hie  ideas  of  what 
Protestantism  is,  and  cite,  in  opposition  thereto,  the  real,  genuine 
article,  in  the  shape  of  the  Protest  itaelf,  than  which,  I  presume, 
no  better  standard  of  the  Protestant  iaith  can  be  had,  I  quote 
from  the  copy  given  by  Dr.  D'Aubigne,  in  his  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Protest  was  made  have 
already  been  detailed, 

Tbia  important  document  was  addressed  to  the  representative* 
of  the  various  states  assembled  at  the  Diet,  a*  follows  i — 

^©ttkrili^/cJouiinsJUboleii  'ami  friends !— having  repaar^  to  tk)^ 
di^aetbe^iflntttons'e*  Bte'!la^jwty,  atid  ^  the botnraon  gfoSid  pf  the  em-" 
pBBah^of01^iat^d#iri,weJ  have  h^rd' And  learnt  ftiat  the  decisions  of  the 
la*  dkirepiieenAig)M»«Miy  (^Hitiail  f*U13<ar*  tdibe^p^te^'and  thatifc" 
i*#lr©po*ed^  substitute  i^  on<Jf6d^  reaolu- 

tfrjlS.  '\n     /hf'-      tiVil-a'"'"!.!!'     '><:>     V«J      ^     I'-i'M-i**     ,11  Mil     tO     H"»*  ''I''.   ;  :> 

,  "  JC|^ JRe^fffeWffifj'jiti^i  »l»«#<toiiiiapMaial  peaixiaiafciix^^by Ug^^gffelie^1 

seals  to  the  last  Jbcess  of  Spires,  had  promised,  howe*w$mJ*A#  ntrme  'or^ 
tip,  ^p^o^^eaOTW«7PKK1^  IhjMilfoali  tisrt'fitiito^ined, 
arjfl  to  perm&  ^QthWg  M  "was,  ^ntrary  ff*>  tit.  ^  la,  r^ke^riatmBt^  also,  Jrdai  - 
and  we,  ejecf ow^  prineea,  prelates,  lords,  ano)  4e#uta*»,  pf  fa  tmpiift  ib*itt*>l 
oUrjelTQs  to  maintain  always,  ap^^tyi^pjcbqb  mighty  evejrjpartielaeofn 
that 'decree.  .  '•,..-,  -  ,  >,,  ,..  .  .  -  J5  &•-  j,  -  i.m  .i'v-q 
^Vf 6  cannot1,  therefore,  consent  to  its  repeat:  4-  . ' ,  ^.j  ,.',  .  r^  «,-,  ^ 
^  PirkW,  because  we  believe  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  '{•■/.  well  A*  you'  i 
arM  iweTiJ'  called  utkm  >b  rmimtain  firmly  What  has'been.  unanimously  and 


^„™.v^sc3*ed.;  . 

Ji^SldOf^^becattiB  l&kKfoeerWtnti'flor*^  O^bl  ano^he  salvation  of  our,  * 
ao^andjtfiabia  raoavmaTte**  weouglrt^Q'hate'  regard;  above  ail  to  the 
(Mnmiaiiduwnts  iirf  .Gk>d;  wb*  t* King^f  ^^arkTWrd  of  WdY:  each'* 
ofilisdisTisWi»gbJiimbaadoiattr^  le*ttbirithe.,J 

worli*t>t>ut  (majority  or  minority.  ,*iuoiv*;&  iug  t:s  on;**  ju  S  -.u. 

"  We  form  no  judgment  on  that  which  concerns  you,  most  dear  lords ; 
and  we  are  content  to  pray  God  daily  that  he  will  bring  ns  all  to  unity  of 
faith,  in  truth,  charity,  and  holiness,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  throne  of 
grace,  and  our  only  Mediator. 

"  But  in  what  concerns  ourselves,  adhesion  to  your  resolution  (and  let 


every  honest  man be Judge !)  Hrftfuld  be  acWHg  against  ttttr  tomduows  oa* 
dooming  a  doctrine  that  we  maintain  to  be  Christian,  snAprOtKftmeis^tbat 
it  ought  to  be  abolished  in  our  States,  if  we  could  do**  without  tremble-  ■ 

u  This  would  be  to  deny  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  reject  Hw  Holy  Word, 
and  thus  give  him  just  reason  to  deny  us  in  turn  before  hia  Rather,  a*  he 
baa  threatened. 

«  What !  we  ratify  this  edict!  We  assert  that  when  Almighty  3*4 
oaUi  a  man  to  His  knowledge,  this  man  cannot  however  receive  the  fames* 
ledgeofQod!  Oh!  of  what  deadly  bttksttdings  should  wevot  tbusbe- 
come  the  accomplices,  not  only  among  oar  own  subject*,  but  tieo  among 
yours ! 

••For  this  reason  we  reject  Hie  yote  thai  is  mrftoegd  w  tts,  a^,  ahh*sj|h 
it  is  universally  known  that  m  otrr  States  the  holy  ea^rameufcttf  Mw  be% 
and  blood  of  cmr  Lord  is  becomingly  administered,  we  cannfct  adfcaw  te 
what  the  edict  proposes  against  the  iWramenttriaBa,  seem*  that  the  faias> 
rial  edict  did  not  speak  of  them,  that  they  have  not  been  hear*,  a**Y  ttjsft 
we  cannot  resolfia  vpo*  such  important  points  bohai  the  nctt»flo»e*tf 

"MorOTer,  as  the  aew  edict  daaiarea  that  the  minister  shall  pasecfc  the 
gospel,  raplaaainf  H  soeosdiiaj  to.  the  wntiags  aooeytsd  J*y  the  Holy 
Christian  Church,  we  think  that,  for  this  regulation  to  have  any  value,  we 
should  first  agree  on  what  is  meant  by  the  true  and  holy  Church.  How, 
seeing  that  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  respect :  that  there  is 
no  sure  doctrine  but  such  as  is  conformable  to  the  Word  of  God :  that  the 
Lord  forbids  the  teaching  of  any  other  doctrine ;  that  each  text  or  the  Holy 
Scripture  sought  to  be  explained  by  other  and  clearer  texts;  and  that  this  hefty 
book  is,  in  all  things  necessary  for  the  Christian,  easy  of  utiderstantfinj,  attd 
calculated  to  scatter  the  darkness :  we  are  resetted;  with  the  grace  of€kss\ 
to  maintain  the  pure  and  exclusive  preaching  of  His  Holy  Word,  such  **>4t 
if  contained  m  the  Bibfioal  books  ef  the*  Oof  and  Hew  Testament,  -without 
adding  anything  thereto  that  may  beieoiitrery  t»H.  ^his  WorsVktbeowJy 
truth ;  it  is  the  sure  role  of  all  doctrine  and  of  aU  Hfe,  and  casi  newanflul 
or  deceive  us,  HawhobinTdeesstsssjfeemaaticttshs^ 
powers  of  hett,  whilst  all  the  smmssi  raaateths*m^*2pass*is**  itsM 
fall  before  the  I ate  oi  Ooch 

u  For  these  reasoaa,  most  dear  Lords,  unties*  cousins^and  friends*  we 
earnestly  estseat  you  to  weigh  oaeefully  our  grievances  and  our  motives. 
If  jwm  do  not  yield  to  osar  request  .we  Pbqtbsj:  by  these  presents,  before 
God,  our  only  Creator,  Preserver,  Bedeemer,  and  Saviour,  and  who  wilt  one 
day  be  our  Judge,  as  well  as  before  all  men  and  ail  creatures,  that  we,  For  us 
and  for  our  people,  neither  consent  nor  adhere,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
to  the  proposed  decree,  in  anything  that  is  contrary  to  (Jod,  to  Hia  Holy 
Word,  to  our  right  conscience,  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  to  theitat 
decree  of  Spires. 

"  At  the  same  time,  we  are  in -expectation  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  witt 
behave  towards  ns  Hke  a  Christian  prince,  whe>  fo*e*€rooT*bov*ail  things; 
and.  we  declare  ouraelres  ready  to  pay  unto  him,  as  wall  as'nsrto^yoa2\gas> 
cious  Lords,  all  the  affection  and  obedient*  that  <o#r  just  mad  iegiiiiiats 
doty  demands.* 

I  now  give  D.  Eng/g  idaaa  o{  Projfrat.antia.iP,  almoal,  ya*baiim, 
from  hia  artiole  in  the  January  number  of  thifi  maflMine- 

*tbetrtief»ithofalVo4etfenit  is  (I)  that  Oed,  by  his  gnat) bpatows 


is  <m*mn*mm**  ***i*M*  **n  *ok»4wk.  o*rjajre?    4AT 

sakataon  m  kriimmmm  Bis  flam  >  ts**behef  ia  Hit  Son  it  Bade  possible 
faff]  the diligejat  pejrosal of  His  Word,  -aad  the  opening  of  the  heart  to  receive 
Hi*  Spirit.  $)  "  AH  these"  (i  #-,  various  literary  and^other  events  men- 
tioned, by  him)  "are,. and  show  depastures  from  the  true  orthodox  Pro- 
tessant  fnitiK  which  took  the  Bible  as  the  standard  of  faith  and  rule  of 
practice. "  (3)  "  It  is  a  sad  and  doleful  departure  this  fromlthe  blessed 
teaehiog  of  the  Protestant  faith,  that  God's  eve  rests  on  every  human  soul 
ia  love,  and  reciprocates  every  feeling  which  arises  in  the  spirit  after  good- 
xMes  and  glory,  every  repentant  thought,  and  every  holy  endeavour .**  (4) 
'♦Where  la  the  Protestant  feeling  of  responsibility  of  man  for  his  neigh- 
bour ;  where  is  the  interest  for  man's  welfare  and  the  glory  of  God,  which 
Protestantism  describes  as  being  the  principal  purposes  for  which  God  has 
awarded  being  to  man.**  (5)  ♦*  No }  Protestantism  was  earnest,  with  a  holy 
seat  far  God,  to  eadearovr  to  make  God's  kingdom  come,  and  His  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  dona  in  Heaven — what  we  do  is  mere  pseudo-pro- 


I  harerendwith  m«ch  attention  D.  Eng.  e  version  of  the  Protest 
a&d  the  Pmest  itself  ,  be*  hare  toted  to  discover  that  the  former 
corresponds  w4t%  the  latter,  except  hi  one  particular,  viz.,  in  the 
faeftthftSth*  Prote*t ^erteitiry  takes  "the  Bible  as  the  standard  of 
r  faroh,  and  ttiae  of  practice/' 

D.  !Eng.  states  thai  a  sating  belief  in  the  Son  of  God  is  made 
passible  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  His  Word,  Ac.  This  sentiment,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  was  never  taught  by  the  fathers  of  Protest- 
antism, by  Luther  or  Calvin,  or  to  go  back  to  the  founders  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  by  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  the  other 
apostles. 

Again,  D.  Eng  puta  forth  as  a  part  of  Protestantism,  the  senti- 
ment thai,  "  God's  eye  rests  on  every  human  soul  in  love,"  &e. 
Hefcs-also  I  can  bttt  repeat  that  neither  Christ,  nor  the  Gospels, 
flbt  tbeapoctteav  nor  the  rather*  #€  the  early  Christian  Church*  nor 
tlfe  ftwtestSdrts,  teach  *ny  each  doctrine*  Their  religion  was  of  a 
much  sterner  material.  Believing  the  Scriptures,  they  saw  that 
vas^t'  ttumbfers  wew  dodttied  to  perdition,  and  therefore  it  would 
have  beteti  impossible  for  them  to  nave  promulgated  J>.  Eng.'s  error 
that  €Fod  lores-^amf  as  a  necessary  consequence,  saves— all  men. 

Let  me  fflk,  how>it  that,  if  what  D.  Sag.  propounds1  ass  the  tm- 
mistakeable  basis  of  Protestantism,  be  so  easily  perceptible,  ■flhat 
there  are  so  many  Protestant  sects  at  the  present  time  who  drffer 
on  tiie  point  P  The  truth  is  that  D.  Eng.  has  mistaken  the  question. 
In  order  to  make  his  paper  applicable,  the  subject  should  have  been, 
"  la  Anglicanism,  failing,  and  Bomanism  gaming."  D.  Eng.  has 
overlooked  the  real  basis  of  Protestantism,  which,  under  his  hands, 
would  speedily  be,  perverted  into  Sectarianism. 

The  real  hsil  of  Protestantism  is  what  Dr.  D'Aubigne  thus  de- 
scribee:—- **  The  principles  contained  in  this  celebrated  Protest,  of 
19th  April,  1529,  constitute  tike  very  essence  of  Protestantism.  Now, 
thta  Pretest  opposes  two  abuses  of  man  in  matters  of  ferlh  *9  the 
fret  is  the  fntr^jsioh  6f%he  cirH  magistrate,  and  the  second  the  arbt- 
■a«4hc^ityc^  tke  Ghurch,    Instead  of  these  abuses,  Protest- 


fftM  TjITgiHa  , 

i  sets  the  power  of  eoeeoieaee  ahewe  the  j 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God  ibon  the  visible  Chm**.  In  she 
first  place,  it  rejects  the  rivilpower  ia  Di  v  ine  things,  end  says,  with 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  Wimu$t  obeg  Chi  rmtker  thm*  flNm." 

D.  Eng.  inveighs  against  what  he  terms  the  inTaaioci  of  the  spirit 
of  scepticism,  or,  as  he  defines  it,  "rationalistic  interprets  tioos  of 
the  Scriptures,"  and  denounces  Drs.  Hampden,  Hinds,  and 
Whetely,  whom  he  styles  its"  early  advocates."  But,  to  ay  mind, 
e?en  such  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  as  those  he  denounces, 
are  far  preferable  to  the  sensations!  declamations  made  to  large 
congregations,  under  the  name  of  sermons,  which  are  dished  up, 
both  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  which  abound  in  crtor,endin*ise 
man  to  attempt  that  which  it  ia  utterly  impossible  for  J  * 
oomplish. 

D.  Eng.  points  to  Strauss  and  Ben***  I  presume,  as 
proofs  of  the  failure  of  Protestaatienv  but  in  what  was;  they  earn 
affect  the  Question  it  is  difficult  to  peroatve,  for,  if  neither  of  them 
be  a  Protestant,  it  is  equally  certain  that  neither  ia*  Bosaaeist 

But  my  opponent  brings  forward  a  still  moos  asmsikshhv  evi- 
dence of  the  failure  of  Protestantism,  and  that  ia  no  less  than  the 
met  of  the  present  controversy,  which  J*  adduces  as  one, of  fast 
proofs,  and  toe  further  fact  that  a  oontrovessy  has  recently  teauev 
pired  in  this  magasine  on  the  question,  "  Can  the  Gospels  be  haw* 
monisedP  "  which  he  adduces  as  another. 

Positivism,  to  the  chastisement  of  which  D,  Bag.  detunes  « 
paragraph,  does  not  indicate  a  defection  from  Protestantism,  or  am 
adrance  to  Borne,  hat  is  simply  wide  of  the  qeestiea  under  diecos- 
on, 

It  is  true,  and  to  be  lamented,  that  we  hare  "  messes  (of 


that  we  have  jails,  hospitals,  and  workhouses,  thai  we) 
have  an  army  of  police  and  of  magiat  rates,  and  that  the  peer  ami 
die  destitute  abound.  But  this  is  not  the  result  of  any  failure  of 
Protest anttsuL  The  latter  does  not  undertake  to  csascrt  heathen 
into  Christians,  that  privilege  belonging  to  a  higher  power.  I* 
cannot  prevent  erime,  once  rtisassss,  wed  the  hungry,  gise  work  ho 
these  who  hare  none,  enrich  the  poor,  or  give  succour  to  the  das* 
titute.  True,  that  Protestants  are  taharme  aad  inclined  to  lei 
matters  take  their  course;  but  the  arils  which  D.  Eng.  seta  teak 
are  attributable,  not  to  any  failure  of  Protestantism  or  advance  of 
Bomanism,  but,  primarily  and  solely,  to  miejgovernment  and  heal 
legislation.  No  extent  of  that  Christian  chanty,  at  which  D.  Be*. 
sneers,  could  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  the  crime  and  misery  which 
abound. 

D.  Bug.  says  "  Protestantism  was  earnest,  with  a  holy  seal  for 
God,  to  endeavour  to  make  God's  kingdom  come,  and  His  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  ia  heeven,-MwU4  w*doi$  aseiw  pnuim 
2roiuUmli*m."  My  opponent  has  evidently  some  mnsifid  oniniojas 
as  to  the  complete  doing  of  God's  will  on  earth,  but  I  ask  whet 
would  D.  Bug.  .have  us  do?    Does  he  ;Tffjrif  (hat  if  Pantent 


"**— ' — ---^ —  t«|jiii«fe^Me44tohrffftkttBs  anoVte^  Carry  out  hir-dew^ 

tt  be  Irtititea  ^Oitt  of  ^eat1 


eve*y*ift©M»n  Grifeolic  wotfld'  h*ve  ttt  be  Irtititea  ^Oift  of  ,<9reafc 
Baftj^ja^thoofeeftjof  a<man  tieing  kItemAii'€atiioiid  ought/WW 
$^i4a/pire^*/hitfb*ih*a>Brit^  ,;I  *"'  .      f"  V; 

i.Jffe,rfbrgfeb-T«iidinftpj£reiltly  wishes  eVery  due  t6"ffcli  info  ai 
l>— nnjim  — UmK  eveW^Britfeh  -subjecfr^be  lie  Cathdlib  or  jfcot,'  haV 
qwiLy  ipAttcai;  andfitehgioittT*  *w£*&  Iiet  feiitt  fecHittoti  trbis  ^scrrpV 
taav-Ji)o>fe<a*}  tecataw  Catholics,  are*  zealous  ami  evinee'  a  practi^F 
l?flie£in-*befli  religion,  Atfcetept  ta  deny  their  stacerity,  btrtra^iefc 
«ntroi£themta4lttr^'tf  *eai.  If  they  go  ^mdti^  the  people,  aho* 
pvasentxtfcefcr  ^efigioa  itfc  thew*  -in'suetf  a  inatmer  wtom^ce  coiiK 
verts,  let  "  D.  Eng."  and  his  fjriends  go  and  4p  likewise.  Instead  of 
ftiiawplittg to^afrattt  a  #efe4'inf>*hefe'  eVifr,  th^NfotMtfomteh, 
^atterlpyiiafcro£aIway«  t^'bea^'fr^tnetf  oWneye$,    '"'  l '77 

cuWfalt  if  there*  be  ^  BMflMi  •Catholic  hierarchy  ftfottaedln  Eug^ 
kndA»d';8©otltod!  IcHre  tiofc  ifotte-be  fotxnded  In  eikch^treet/ 
SBmapo««i»#ili«iit<»  ate  prit on  ifte&ngiican  J^eTarcby  jwtocji  in  effect 
wkder 4he  Anglican  'Ohuroh  powerless*  as  a'  hierarchy  ,•  aid  if  $£' 
l«B*e*m*i*r^eie**es*ra&^  as  injbolev 

int«lid!^«n«»uitogW'any  BoiAati-  Oatbolife' Hierarchy  eror  was  ^ 
aad?'  DL  Sfcf&T*  a^iole-riot  o^fr  fthws^iiis,  but  it  proves  iqat  wlrak 
ever  church— Anglican  or*  Noneoirfdraist^ttw  have  poKticat 
a*pr*WK*y,  4atf  cl&reb  »#fll  booh  cease  to  be  Protestant' in  feet, 
aisham^ifcfcteyWso  byname.      4       ^      ''  '* '- " 

-&$ulte^4iirl«l^  r*ntwhten;ke  say*  ^faatrttfy ,  1# 

it  remarked;  for  I  rejoice  to  say  that  it  was  the  Protestants  w}&' 
Innte  awnattfted'it,  an^>  obtained  wliat  *they  Hghieoutiy  demanded}. 
tint  the.  Gtttlrotieti  ^dekrtandtbat-njh^  great  witness  church  df  Pro* 
toitairtw  dhcfald  be'  wept  •  away  from  Ireland  as  a  State  instita> 
fioni*  .  *"   ^  ..'..-.*>■■>'*•  '■,     ■■**'•'      , 

t  3U»«vte(rtKmstttii4ei  a  -strong  point  ih  my  favour.  'Soviet  so 
strong^**  4hi»  ottsWl  be  adduced  to  show  the  .great  advance  of  true 
Ptotoatwititti  j  no*  that  sporioUB  -article  dealt  out  in  "  D.  Eng.'s  * 
paptty  but  *he  real  principles  advocated  in  and.by  the  Protest.  W£ 
tame  now  cleared  the  theological  -field  'in  Ireland  of  all  the  State 
httibtrj  «nd  if  there  be  anything' vital  in  thfe  Protestant  Church' of 
Brekad,  i^has  wow  a  rair  bpportunity  ta.filhow  itself ;  and  if  not,  ft 
jftove*  that  ita  fotmdatfon  was  rotten;  and -that  it  van  ^uite  tim%'  it 
should  make-  way  far  a  genuine-  church,  based  on  true  Protest^ 
artttaa.  'True,  IhfelrWCJtarohmtt  a  witness  church,  hot  a  witness 
of  what?  Conquest,  persecution,  oppression,  an^L  theft.  Surely  fc 
mu#t*>#  a  subject  for  rfejofditig  W  all- that  "snich  an  ettabKsbmeht 
has  been  ewef*  awttfv  ^ 

-  ^«i>.  Bag:'  iacttriomrf  on  ttostibfdct  of  Eitnafifern.  I  may  say  that 

ptegtowho  are ^weat:*dadeo;  -emmgh  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 

the  Ait«ali«tH)  ^a^dmtofeB  of  -fehc  present  day, 'are  not  wqrthf 

of4Mittg  Pjfet00«aotB> ^att^e-oiigfak  possftly,  instead-  of  eensuHn^ 
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m  to* 

m  *^*oJ*rierg|m*diai*^  w^^ 

tk»***flp Miatoraof  walk  <faa4»  oat  of  the^riatar  Wbefclefetottf 
jrfaicm  «bn  Mffht  fefe  we*  t)^  ^fcwM^WH  tlfe*****'** 
rP»Ib».  fo*«i»*e*fb  thecanaq  of  lajNipTtaimfll  will  tefrbiMf 
It  ie  aoiaUX  torn*  ^BitototwrfmiaMr  agrgairifftftriiaiiSiri/ 


feofc  ifcfr wrwooa  fcytteat  of  Angboaaiihvrti* 
aMtoter-faftt  jTaduetadrawl  pio^Jc«itiia/*xamkfctfc*u*  *i  <## 
fcnuttf  i^^  *  ibwtot  i<£iTeiignm;ik«  xfcUAi  (thealaigtf  iriijfaUtP 
ffitrr  eb^Ufcad  mucka««babaJuiilk>r»i  ff  irr.l  H-fllq  ot  maiafiatf5L 
,Wlikii«  tore*  |»etaitte4i4e  *mtom+  the^bA^^e©^***** 
eta^aame.ltfefanfataideiift  feta*  iBMfajattrtoT  tb»$osptl9*ifcHlfi 

aHMeaadifrttf  jprturiO  hate  Bitnfcliami)  indtafa-rintteitrttftariiqr 
V^n***^^*^toitra  tnew  imde,  )M  wift  faiaifctfaatf  «ft 
n**t  iati***  *taf»*t<miii»Utit  *>H*  bnw/Wriik^^t^iJ^hw^f 
rwhrnrtw  TFwiir  rnHirki  ■pnljrrTrttii  rrpraj  feito/toirffaiioYtfiaaprf 
i*,*eme*f  *ibom<fcUi*to*iBrihe7**^ 
bio  taken lie^Ufci^  oww*faM)d^  the  *flfael%f>  makihffiwtmtt^^o 
tfajtt  d^.rtta4ivere'aiatiariahbtaft  anaetrofatia^feFcAatt  i»iA!B* 

6lio«em4in«^fa;ttts  *eapfict>banr<i*  io^^r  itat^rOwUn^^ 
which  bind  the  Church  to  the  whtekix^fthedtatom'tfteqfcfaufetyl 

Jb-SvMiiPti  W it  *«rt  of  feotpa  tdp^tiwotttMlMrtifte^H^ 
efrlKdCiigrfVjutft  foace^jffga^aitiiipMMw  riatiefa*  jfafgraiin 
p|WMf  vpetrt  ft)iitttht*jB.A«eMiotifcT#^Ml  Mtfeii!F%ifef)it*i 
094  elea«j*fctfmM0a4*aK^a&tf  gabWegWatio^^i^fcitoifr 
demgrtiato  pracleiiBjiba*  *r<^oi^h(>^ 

bejUt*teAaiibt]atimg**dow^iohkrrf^  9flieitfbfttfa*7 

fetfreto  WM  art  pfaana*f^i)f4ue>*M 

efttt  of  tW ItaxlertemMt^evfaftiAfo  himarift  ewieir  a&ttdnwiT*H#fl 
ceqa  at  tip  MpoMAoie^tiofllxMfOkiatfeMo  G<£agin4*ttiife4Rri 
i»i*  Batten  l?e^htfba,and  £6t  HbtttomrnttemoM,  I«paefifi*,<et*ttt(i 
tbjtfctfeqtiteifr  wear  atharvboib  €atk*lietrtd^ftrot«0tana^4AJr#d 
able  than  be  j  tot<r6W.&&tiiaiae*»exe«cfr?  'taNbvw^H^e **b 
admitted***,  that  thrtpnrsen*  Ixkfi!  OhaaifeUoit  Mfdiietifrgea  ft* 
d^tw«OQpaawnti(Httlyiaiid'wiUj  ft  8i^»d  iriiboWeilgbee  a*Mtr*to^i 
think  tfcit  tf  *-.  ntto  be  a/  CaiHokn  toe  abuft  :fe*rani4  and  tftejpd 
fage*  ^t,Oto^<Aewn:  inUarpd^tlmcHolMkhrotit^ 
man  ,«¥&  the  j©ea*^tUiiB'ifffln1nM*t+«rf  hi*  -$h***M  1**i  faet  fcs 
would  be  well  for  theBfetoMtaaemberwr '  if'  '-■*.•:  vs-rfJ  ri  iHw  t»»  tin*r*na 

Irtit«Jki(t ^i*lrfftd^%^ Rfirrg;/^. &  otndkdei  to  «?*!**  wttAIe 
tinfcfe  agetnet  fiomnirfsjjL  And  BittialJtn^  a^'iwinr<tigi  Ax«n»t*^ 
frriitf  ftbe etriebeaeerofi  JfaJdiei* 4* cohafafewitfrfifaotJurtfltosKb 
tfatnnjiflra;ie  fitting^  when*  a*  pojaft  of  Act^  Hilwifami  «#4ril|i«*d) 
istenoeto  Church  of  Englandum,  and  noVtaflfrtMwmwrn 1 0*&!9*to 

I »Dw  9oqm»  tt)i tHearttrid of  OiC>,  wteH  aim  fidlowvtelMwflfc^ 
•f ita Aw^iimdaedeeoi^^rUfr amre  bitnrtijK  aiedrt*n#  fetfity'«lK" 


&>vunwumiwm\  iiiiiiiiinoMCTurogarmrrwawytfy    ttt 

iKW*c*cetfngrio*4irf^  bfc 

BimiatiaaawiwtbsJOitigktr  to  wtflehifejr  W*T^/^Tfi^«S* 
«i4|)l^#wMb.o£!bdn®  jfeUSw^ilIget^^  the'  State'  IjetJfcgpiJtet^lliM 
sanctions  the.  claimmfl^MCpJi  ImpmitCTi1  The  3ta«?  ^oeftntf  stich 
t^togjp  lit  M^lgrr»^c«pBiaft§ith«edaiBi<>f  th€i  skptemkef  qfwftseiftn& 
ov<fr.ctiAiii^idi^iMu^[«eod8iiiftidte>  ivora  ^ei'wy^aesefjcl'o't 
t*W  VropeitiiXdaMim  z  Andtto^Cathoiic  aa*erisvTorlw^d^rtrttr>{^ 
Wtridjlkbt  l^rslpeiittiiiihih*  if  h^oww^incftbtdto^  ^%ny'ck*mnrf 
Ebmaniam  to  place  him  aboTa^t&eidsfws/OT*fr(okre  hsntimm^feti 

zHbUUs  to^afinit  Ibyriaiplieation'if  ikotritf  ^lwfiprbiiee  wotd&nofa 
wd)  tfcat  Wiue^  itenr  is  aOGtanran  OathoWie^imjbt  be  <lnrtti» 
wUhjjfefae tadrniaifjrstiml  of  an^bffiedl  Lei  Or.<);  ppl*  the  coenfry* 
soft  befri&flnd  (hat  hatf  ot  niowaf  iteUnh«bJt«n^Ti^erfiOiVtr^ 
ffeastorfiafit^^kfMifljioiU  tnnn,  al^Wm^motwuliri^^taktt^ 
bc^M^lNRtajKpxAatnal  JaS^aea,'*AAtyiats* '  Now*>let»meaidcn^htiP 
^OuTd.^je  tfwmoife  ttiitt«w(rifa^  Pt<HW*aitf»i 

o^*jgmis*iejinfoMT  OaihdfeP  ■  ;TW  wiiww  isip^n  4*dnolttk>^ 
anAjyAi  Q.  a^<)oJ4iiadim^4he>  fiirt I m^ntkmad  ^mJfclttfiB^olsd* 
tinctions,  placet,  &©.,  but  would  deny  his  ju8fcright*td*ilf  ntanttapz 
of«bfflaainiinitio^d>olami  toiaihd  siirote  f«5t  that  tb^ latter  li, 
li^fdAO&ewm&Brtcoiiicientbi'K  .-..ft  r.«  ;  >t; -f)  0,Jt  EW  rbidw 

As  O.  C.  proceeds  h*^fis»*4M<}asn«4tab]0^^^ 
I$ap{ea1»BlQi|infittrf}^  sedm*  lo  faney  *h^  it  ia*fdy^aa- 

sjnlfi^ai  oo4e<rfi  ortrtm^  tb^ibgkal  aoginafl;  But  that" 3D,V.*?fe» 
reaj^  arEapwta*  hmrtr^U  b«ae^  ii^tii  t^  fblhmiw  pUMM^ 

sjysejfte  ^jalfrknMiiaaittetes  ti»e  ^/^wftt4Jaa*y  3»^ 


UJ*aiphaiih£  foundSfitWetreajaricab]*  oba<?4igiott.it  if  iift*<J*slM*>tO<l 
oojitaeifeM^  He  fBtideotlj  igaoarea  'the  tJtotestani  ipftntitw  outbid 
n^suprewacgi  o£  aa^  ma*  or1  otarab  in  JnMttefs  ofiftlitftbtii  Kwi* 
r^?d#  itw^onaHi^>  asarjBopeVahd,  t>laoing  haras  aa  a*b*eitiH»:> 
Pf*f»  to  the.  one  |  af  Bonwvsayi  that  if  the  formers  |*^al'ohawictei*i 
btitoken.  aifa/^TrbteiULritiita^which,  be  it  Tomembared,-  iitift^ 
direct  ajtf*gojusttf>f  Patpaey  ia  anr  ehaaW-^nittrt  b#faiHn{}.  "       -*•  i* 

£K  fC-  ttoa,!  lik«  hb  two  eolfeajhea*  invjtad  oa*  atWdtioti  t^c 
Pntejgam  aadJBittasiiani,  aarjproofi  of  ike  flulare  <>f  Proteetantisinrf  b 
bqfctiQ  him  I  repeat  that  the  facta  he  names  only  show  that  ta*ii 
tefdenej  of  the fihnseh of  England,  and rot eray  other ivk&toa&ft 
Aec^jiaptvttl,  bafctihey  do  art  at  all  diminkh  taoibroeof  P*otes*>"i 
autism,  of  which  they  are  themselves  infractions;      •  '   '  >  >'  "J  i  <  <r<yv 

TAe^od7*rai<Mtf  tot  which  Q.  <T.  poinrt^,und«r  hb  3rddl?is4©k 
all^(^#,,nofcith«fe,iP»te8t«iitis]ni  is  Using;  bxUrtliat  any  ohttfete;* 
deg*ndingron  abd  cwn**oted  wkhai&ase  ea^otawdecd^  andthat^ 
the^attemptia  England  tomake  Anglicaaaam  a  *oEtiealBtnteiasti>4*>* 
manfrha* gPOTttisVffaileiLi!  i  u-    ,.  hJ.i.-L  \T '!       ■-.  .  r  *  ■  •  v..  ^11 

The  following  farther  extract  from  O.  C.'s  paper  will  a%§#'~* 
the>l*anttf  rtajonibg  which  safaris  itf  all thfrotflbr  He  says*  *  It  is 
aa.tfadotibted  fj^ithsinlfttteetant  wMtmfakmw  ii^baabnnng  Tnare  lo 
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•         >  <  ■ 

IsiO**  a*&  exasperating ;  and  that  this  is  sJbotmg  the  minds  of  men 
WJ  much  agamst  Protestantism  cannot  be  doubted-  It  may  not 
}j**»49<xi  reason  for  the  effect  noted,  but  it  is  patent  that  men, 
f^fHujC  for  the  unity  of  Christendom,  can  find  no  satisfaction  in 
ti*t,**cU  of  Protestantism,  and  are  going  oter  to  Home,  in  the  ear- 
meat  hope  of  securing  that  peace  of  conscience  which  Protestantism 
does  not  afford." 

I  assume,  for  the  moment;  that  O.  C.'s  statements  here  axe 
consct,  but  to  what  conclusion  does  that  drive  ouef  To  tkis-; 
thai  those  who  are  really  Protestants,  being  disgusted  with  secta- 
rianism, but  not  with  Protestantism,  are,  to  secure  an  imaginary 
Christian  unity  and  pw*  of  conscience,  doing  that  which  they  know 
to  be  wrong,  and  for  which,  their  consciences  must  of  course  ever 
after  reproach  them ;  and  thuB  to  gain  this  peace  of  conscience  tbey 
mtt  doingtbat  which  must  for  erer  deprive  them  of  it.  The  fact  is, 
that  O.  C.  is  much  behind  his  time.  Had  he  written  a  century 
ago,  his  principles  might  hare  found  an  appreciative  audience 
'amidst  the  intolerance  which  then  abounded  ;  but  now  we  are  too 
.firmly  rooted  in  die  principles  of  Protestantism  to  allow  wis 
theories  to  make  us  swerve  from  practising  those  principles,  and 
from  doinjf  our  duty  so  far  as  we  can  to  the  consciences  of  ourselves 
mud  our  neighbours. 

JL  few  more  words  and  I  hare  done.  Where  are  tile  "  potent  wad 
jtlisbk  facts "  which  O.  0.  promised  us  ?  I  have  searched  for 
tUeoi  in  rain ;  but  I,  in  my  turn,  will  state  a  few  which  are  indfc 
putabl*.  O.  C.  and  his  coadjutors  in  this  controversy  tpoint,  wift 
•species  of  exultation,  to  the  few  individual  converts  which  Roman- 
ian* makes  per  annum,  but  I  point  to  the  great  nations  of  theeatffa, 
and  there  snow  the  great  advances  which  Protestantism  is  making. 

It  will  of  course  be  admitted,  that,  without  its  temporal  supremacy 
and  papal  infallibility,  Bomanism  is  no  longer  Komanism,  send 
therefore  wherever  we  find  nations  casting  on  these  yokes,  amd 
riving  free  exercise  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  we  can  say  with 
truththat  these  are  real  and  substantial  advances  of  Protestantism. 
,  Austria,  the  quondam  first  son  of  the  Church,  "has  done  ifjtt. 
'Is.  not  this  a  failure  of  Bomanism  P  * 

'  Spain,  till  lately  one  of  the  most  bigoted  of  papal  countries,  %m 
,  *«  »<.  ou  ly  done  this,  but  also  allowB  Protestant  principles  to  be  openly 
p<vttclw-cl.    Is  not  this  another  Advance  of  Protestantism  • 

truly,  by  subjecting  priests  to  the  State  law,  is  treading  in  the 
i*  *me  p*tli ;  and  France,  in  the  person  of  Father  Hjacinthe,  hat 
%-titrred  a  striking  and  noble  protest  against  the  essential  principles 
V"  Bomanism.  Are  not  these  "potent  and  reliable"  advance* of 
"trotestahtisn*  P  The  farce  about  to  be  played  in  Borne,  in  Hie 
~t>ri«pe  of  an  CEcumenieal  Council,  will  prove  to  be  another  advance 
1/  froje^antism,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  nearly,  If  not  quite,  ano> 
1«*JtVf  tbe  ftomankt  bishops  hsve  entered  their  protest*  *gsAi8*the 
ImMur  of  it,  and  repudiated  those  principles  Tor  tae  enunciation 
«*f  wlixch  it  is  to  be  held. 
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With  these  facts  before  us  we  can  come  to  no  other  ooaelusip** 
tlan  that  Romanism  is  foiling  and  Protestantism  gaining  but  if 
it  be  an;,  satisfaction  to  O.  0*  and  his  colleagues,  I  leave  to  ritomi 
the  poor  consolation  of  begrudging  to  the  poor  prisoner  or  paufce* 
that  right  which  correct  legislation  has  accorded  them,  in  protecting 
their  consciences  from  being  forced  to  acknowledge  principle*  of 
which  they  do  not  approve,,  or  to  perform  a  system  of  so-called  *w+ 
ehip  in  which  they  have  no  faith.  ki\  K,    ' 


^jalxik^ 


I&  AX  HEKEDITAEY  HOUSE  OF  LEGHSfcALrafcla.  . 
DESIRABLE  f* 

Thjb  word  Aristocracy  it  derived,  according  to  Lord  Brougham, 
from  twoGreek  words,  signifying  tie  power  and  prevalence  of  (Spt 
best  or  highest  classes — literally  the  best  in*  reaped  of  virtue,  hut 
practically  the  uppermost  in  point  of  authority .  "  The  ,j unities  of 
this  sort  of  government,"  the  same'  writer  says, ;  ■  ar«  its  brumes  of 
purpose,  resistance  of  violent  change;  discoid  nuance  of  warlike 
policy,  and  encouragement  of  genius."  It  is  qniu-  obvious  that  one 
of  the  vices  of  democracy  is  ite  tendency  to  hasty  change  and  rash 
legislation*  Any  governing  body  that  is  subject  to  popular  elec- 
tion must  be  liable  to  influences  mm  without,  and  must  ant  *o  as.  to 
preserve  its  popularity  or  consent  to  be>  shelved.  Wfcroogou  the 
members  would  be  sure  to  be  replaced  by  those  who  \c<*v&  willing  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the-people*  But  if  there  is  a  hodv  free  from  that 
popular  controul,  and  independent  of  the  patting  whima  and  wishes 
of  the  times,  they  can  resist  action  txlldae  inqmry  ha*  been  mad**, 
and.  until  men's  minds  have  had  time  to  be  awnro  of  the  full  force 
o£  what  is  intended.  Even  a  good  thing  is  be*t  ^ot  in  the  heat 
state  and  manner,  and  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  aefiurea* 
in  general,  full  investigation  men*  and  fell  discussion  of  proposed 
changes  The  difference  of  view  taken  by  hereditary*  stat«  snifn, 
eed.popnlarly  elected  lawmakers*  newt tend  to. make  the  fulness  of 
the  discussion  pretty  exhaustive,  and  lead  to  sunU  setting  oft  the* 
matters  under  consideration  in  all  djflbton*  lights  as  ,t*>.  cause  mnchi 
Yariousness  of  thought  to  be  thrown  on  it.  This. is  one  of  the  main, 
elements  w  profitable  legislation— that  the-  proposals  shall  be 
thoroughly:  considered  from  every  nossiblet  point  at  view,  and  than 
amy  final  decision  should  be*retarded  till  full  pewaasion  has  actually 
taken  possession  of  the  majority  of  minds,  whatever  their,  position*, 
that  the  eause  proposed  is  that  whwb.coneidering  all  circumstance*,. 
it  best.  Only  an  hereditary  house  can  secure  this;  because  it  alona 
is  independent  of  and,  free  from  the  impulses  and  stir  of  populan 
opinion.    We  may  suppose;  as  B<  M.  ha*  dona*  aa  assembly. "  ele* 


Vttcd  to  the  peerage  hr  the  tot  of  of  the  bat  Ion  or  of  the  isxtlcttis" 
reyrr«ut*t!?o*  (p.  1SR  and  constituting-  a  second  a&d  *trp«iijp 
1k>u*c;  but  it  i*  *pnto  |<!iin  that  such  a  house  would  be  loo  de|*ii- 
dent  on  the.  Ministry  and  the  Nation  to  stand  i^araat  both  tfll 
Common  Sense  prainod  away  in  the  council*  of  the  people,    A  fife 

rraijrr,  si  proposed  by  E.  L.  B.f  Would  be  equally  futile-  a  J>eer 
lift  would  Rife  t  nl^her  utile  In  the' personal  p^pohmtv  he 
could  Kmn  by  following  the  general  voice  than  in  resisting  it;  and 
be  would  hare,  too,  in  all  ItSeHhood,  desires  almost  equally  eager 
for  the  *nree*w  of  iuch  schemes ;  for  life  peer!  would  in  all*  proba- 
bility op  chosen  only  from  among  those  who  were  faro  arable  to  tfye 
farty  in  powrr. 

But  besides  thin,  cither  a  life  t>eerafp  or  a  position  ih  a  superior 
chamber  of  legislation  other  than  an  hereditary  one,  itould  tafl  a> 
secure  the  training  a&d  influence  requisite  in  a  nhrher  house.  Thy 
hereditary  peerage  affects  and  permeates  ibr  whole  das? ,  and  leaJs 
to  the  preparation  and  proper  education  of  that  class  to  tta teaman* 
ship  aa  a  part  of  their  life-work.  They  are  bound  to  acquire  cer- 
tain defined  notions  on  Initiation,  and  ao  acquaintance  wrtji  the 
forma  of  public  life ;  and  they  can  form  leisurely  ealm  and  tfomptfc* 
hensite  vidws  of  the  want  a  Of  the  times.  Legislature  power  be- 
come* a  part  and  parcel  of  their  nature,  and  they  pass  an  appren- 
ticeship in  public,  bus  mess.  Aspirants  tor  honours,  legialational  or 
senatorial,  must  be,  in  general,  decided  and  prominent  partisans : 
he  must  mingle  with,  and  cause,  through  his  help,  a*  ^ood  deal  of 
Hie  stir  of  popular  agitation*,  and  hence  he  gets  marked  by  a  par- 
tisan. But  both  custom  and  good  scope  hare  made  it  a  practice 
for  our  hereditary  legislators  to  abstain  from  active  political  flota- 
tion, because  aU  such  questions  come  before  them  in  the  last  reaon 
for  settlement,  and  it  is  impolitic  in  them  to  commit  themselves* 
The  consequences  on  the  political  life  of  England  would  indeed  be 
fenrful  if  tbe  preient  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  alt  to 
begin  to  trade  in  politics  by  agitation  fOT  place,  and  power,  and 
honour. 

( "We  must  bare  a  house  of  deHbereilve  le^Smtio*  a*  weft  a*[% 
Jbtniae  of  diftcuwional  lejpalatiftn,  and  the  Upper  Abuse  nWatf  to  <*f 
uufVrent  mater  rani,  or  another  feentiffe,1  land1  *of  a  amfeMtttf  otf£lm>  ftattb 
We  Lower  CbambeV.  •  There  fa- no1  Way  of  «e4u1rmg'tlii#«o1«ertilkfc 
m  the:  long  run  and  on  ibe  whole,  aa  to  preserve/  nor  oonafttutio**- 
rtyhet^aftatjrfcottae'.  :  '-»,T   -     "    -        t-,n  .«ji 

11  Att  hereditary  Hotis^  of  Legislature  is  really  a  protection  agajnsfr 
Wraiiny-^-eitSheT  the  tyrasftrY  of  the  monarch,  whom  they  alone  ara 
Ale  to  restrain;  bebanan  tney  are  possessed  of  an  interest  and  4 
jower,  a  position  ant!  an  influence,  which  enables  and  ex  c*  tee  tbenk 
to  resist  his  encroachments  ;  or  from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority! 
fby  tfcey  hare  sectlritfes;  and  honours,  and  rights,  and  privilege* 
Which  make  it  their1  interest  to  restrain  and  oppose  mob  lairj 
Mbnarcinr  ^nd'rtrtjdHty  atte  they  mn  defy,  and  bold  their  o*4 
agaSnat  the  House  of  Ootmttons,  opposed  to  the  manipulatiuus  of  a 
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clever  and  uj> scrupulous  Blister  undep  an.  astute  and,.t^rmnmesily 
inclined  sovereign  would*  it  i*  to  bo  feared,  ,be  top  pliable  under 
the  temptations  or  threats  which  might  be  employed.  Equally 
difficult  would  it  be  for  our  House  of  Commons  to  holdout  against 
^^<ovHtioua,of  the  majority ,  and  their  claim  to  have  their  demands 
Receded  to.  .  We, require  something  more  stable  and  less  liable  to 
Jbe /^^jog  ^y^ii  of  the  popular  opinions  of  legislative 

1  These,  remark  a  will  serve  to  sjiow  now  far  wrong  are  the  opinion  s 
of  'JNeanias tP  (whose  observations,  by -the- by,  ore,  by  dome  process 
or  other  suddenly  cut  short — pi  127)  on  this  subject.  He  calls  the 
House  of  Lords  one  of  no  practical  value,  and  considers  it  to  be 
unjust  to  have  an  hereditary  house  because  we  cannot  ensure  wis* 
dom,  probity!  statesmanship*  throughout, any  long  descent  of  ages* 
In  this  argument  E.  L.  B*  agrees  with  him*  Put  is  it  certain,  tuai 
by  election,,  or  conscription*  or  any  other  human  means  we  can 
tf£cure  for  our  Huuae*  of  Parliament  with  unerring  certain ly  the 
possession  of  good  sense,  honesty,  candour,  impartiality,  patriotism, 
.and  legislative  skill?  The  infallibility  ot*  Parliaments,  like  that  of 
_the  -Popes,  is  a  convenient  fiction  ;  hu^  few  who  have  vialted  the 
Jlouse,  of  Commons,  few  who  read  the  newspapers,  few  who  come 
into  contact  with  tlie  average  run  of  AdVa,  can  aulrin  that  they 
are  tlie  cream  of  the  cream  of  the  social  and  civil  society  in  which 
they  move,    S,  Jl.  G,  must  know  that  the  people  are  not  and  ought 

fot  to  rule  (p*  *&)l  They  are  to  desire,  aid  eatpres*  their  desire*, 
tja  for  statesmen  to  shape  the  laws,  so  that  Uiese  desires,  so  far 
as  they  are  right  and  so  far  as  is  possible,  with  due  consideration 
for  practicability,  may  he  granted.  Thus  it  is  that  our  legislators 
*ide  for  the  people?  but  the  people  are,  as  yet,  at  least  quite  in- 
capable of  doinjj  mote  than  they  get  doing — choosing  men  to  do 
their  best  to  brine  about  their  desires. 

An  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  very  desirable  as  a  medlar 
tonal  and  arbitrating  assembly.  Hence  it  has  a  moat  beneficial 
tendency  not  only  in  lessening  the  heat  of  party  contention*,  bii* 
also  of  cheeking  the  multiplying  of  parties.  Recognised  at  not 
requiring  to  fear  the  tendency  of  any  proposal  to  oust  one  party 
and  introduce  another,  as  not  mixed  up  openly  with  the  brawls  of 
agitation,  and  as  not  liable  to  thesame  eager  personal  oesiegements 
a4  the  more  popular  legislators,  every  party  expects  to  draw  from 
it  reserves  for  its  ranks,  and  to  gam  over,  less  or  more,  some  of  it* 
met  14 hern,  Hence  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  few  and  independent 
jury,  before  whom  the  different  parties  plead,  and  to  whom  the 
nation  appeals  for  justice.  To  make  a  jury  returnable,  either  by 
the  judge  or  the  criminals,  would  he  equallv  absurd.  So  would  it 
be  to  put  the  nomination  of  peerages  into  the  hands  of  the  nation, 
or  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  Say  11a  must  he  avoided  as  well 
as  Charybdis,  and  hence  we  eiUrm  that  a  lupreme  House  of  Leg  is* 
lature  ought  to  be  hereditary  ;  and  that  such  an  assembly  as  oar 
House  of  Lords  is  a  highly  desirable  and  important  portion  of  our 
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M  Jbmc  Btrti  Nearly  love*  a  \6tS?'  and  be  j^xrerally^eti  pty* 
ihg  clearly  enough  for  the  gratification  of  hit  fcrve.M  True iH«  -WW 
are  a  people  who  lore  lords.  Every  day  of  bis  Hfc  does  JohirBttHr 
like  Caliban  before  the  drunkard,  go  down  upon  hit  ktiee*  to  the- 
aristocracy,  crying,  Be  thou  my  god,  let  me  lick  thy  ahoe  \  Iff  this 
country  "certain  families  hare  been  born  to  go*e*nffl«ntt  *•*•  i» 
an  acknowledged  Ireed  of  statesmen  ***  and  Ph.  M\  atew*  that  an 
hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desirable  because  it  haa  the  sac** 
effect  on  the  breed  of  men  as  the  prise*  at  agrwulttmrf  as**  borti* 
cultural  shows  have  on  cattle  and  flower*.*  And  thin  he  cewftdera* 
to  be  a  compliment  and  an  argument  in  etgeftent  eembinatfeA ;  tflfce 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  game  bantams,  the  aristocracy  require  to*  h«v» 
their  nobility  preserved  by  inbreeding' and  good  feeding.  Jhcrwbrt 
*'  selections  is  now  to  enter  into  a  new  phase  of*a&Hity  and  ifri* 
to  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the*  necessity  and  ftdrautt^e*of  a  Bona* 
of  Lords  as  a  forcing  house  for  humanity.  Old- radical  Bvfcama* 
Darwin  would  scarcely  thank  his  grandson  fbr  this  adaptation  of 
the  principles  of  the  "  Botanic  Oarden  M  to  the  defence  and  «dwe* 
oacy  of  hereditary  legislators,  and  would  moat  probably  eniy  agree 
that  our  House  or  Lords  was  a  Green  House. 

We  really  are  surprised  to  read  some  of  the  paper*  which  ntfp* 
been  written  on  the  affirmative  side  of  this  queatietr.  Some  «f 
these  are  so  sensible  in  their  remark*  and  so  well  put  together  that 
one  wonders  at  the  hallucination  which  has  turned  the  head*  of  a* 
many  otherwise  apparently  sane  creatures',  possessed  of  eewe  ~edu> 
cation  and  power  of  thought.  For  instance,  •*  SaumeV^ia  the  *e*r 
last  number,  brings  forward  "preeminence  of  rank^aa»  a  gttuftd 
for  accepting  and  rejoicing  in  a  House  of  Lords*  Bid*  Mf 
never  hear  the*  words  which  Scottish  Bobin  sung1—  • 


(( The  vanJcis  but  th* guinea  stamp,,    , 
The  mn'f  the  gold  tor  a'  that, |f 


Even  this  is  too-  favourable  an  wtiints  of  rank,  How  often* 
even  in  our  own  day,  has  rauk  bean  bomb  by  thaaa-iwh*  banana 
ejected1  all  duties,  and  hawe  set  seen  examplee-of  baaeiiaas  JbeJana 
the  people,  as  to  Bhowtfeat  the***  they  aught  have  tto'<6tsjBnv" 
of  "raui,*  ft  w*a  rather  their  ofleneea  tnafr  were  aaak  and  mmJM 
to  heaven,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  in  the  ariatoaraoy.  itf,*bn£ 
could  devise  some  plan  which  woeld-  enable.  tnenvto  "^atamp  oajfe  " 
seducers,  and  bankrupt*,  and  omenera  from  thefawiaanmt.  "Ina* 
makers,'* say*  the  adage,  "should1  not  be  lawbeeake W  kQ&t*<hft 
M  lawless  as  a  lord"  is  nearly  equaity  eommeiL  Wttdoi  mactrelj tibnf 
*  Samuel  udM  not' see  tb*t  "  pr  aenw«e«ce  <ef  task"  mmmBrnti* 
tion  of  law  and  property,  and  confer*  nowpreen»«anea'af  man* 
hood,"  which  is  what'  is  required  in  »  au£r«i»'  Hotne  el  " 
rat are.  -  .    ■     ,    1 


IS  JLK  BSUDrTABY  MVHS  OB  WtfttHTUBB  DJtBiaABI^  P     4ff 

IfAAtootwr  item  ■«  power  (*dom9dan*)S^\mt"hmfom 
our  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  stand  the  testP  Is  Bastoess 
hereditary  P  We  trow  no*-*-either  in  wisdom,  morality,  statesman* 
shra,  indnWy,  or  war.  We  may„  by  a  law  of  primogeniture,  entail 
estates/  honours,  wealth)  Ac,  on  certain  parties,  and  these  will 
always  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  others;  but  we  cannot 
entail  those  qualities  which  are  essential  to  statesmen  and  legis* 
let*ST9»  A.  A.  Jt,  asserts  that  because  continual  additions  and 
change*  are  making  in  the  House  of  Lordsj  it  is  not  incumbent  on 
the  advocates  of  the  fllfirmntion  to  prove  that  character  is  heredi* 
tejry  (p.  286).  We  beg  to  differ  from  him  entirely.  The  question 
is*  one  from  which  the  element  of  hereditarineas  cannot  be  extracted*  a 
If  hereditarineaa  secures  any  special  and  otherwise  unattainable 
advantages  in  the  persons  who  compose  our  House  of  Lords  that 
would  show  that  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  is  desirable  bo 
far,  always  provided  that  it  does  not  cause  or  tend  to  produce 
oiher  special  evils  -.  if  it  does  not  conduce  to  the  production  of  any 
special  advantages  why  have  it  at  all?  A.  A.  It.  doea  not  argue 
foj  he  evades  the  question,  and  replies,  in  fact*  to  it  because  the 
House  of  Lords  is  only  nominally  hereditary,  and  really  elective 
through  the  Ministry  for  a  limited  thy  nature)  number  of  Uvea, 
therefore  it  Is  desirable  to  have  it.  We  do  not  think  so ;  if  it  is 
hereditary  let  OS  have  reason*  for  approving  of  it  as  such,  but  do 
•a*  argue  that  it  is  desirably  to  hare  it  nominally  hereditary  be- 
cause  it  is  really  not  eleetrre  but  selective. 

A.  A*  B.'s  query  about  cheesemongers  and  groeers  (p.  287)  is  in* 
ganious  but  not  to  the  point;  in  fact  ita  ingenuity  consists  in  its 
going  aside  from  the  point.  Cheesemongers  and  grocers  who  sue* 
seed' to  their  fathers^  business  must  either  have  or  acquire  "  fitness 
tar  their  peculiar  office/'  or  they  will  pretty  soon  be  turned  out  of 
it  iasenthe  Bankruptcy  Court  or  the  Queen's  Bench.  But  hereditary 
legislators  cannot  fail  either  to  legislate  rightly  or  to  oonduct  them- 
selves rightly  towards  their  creditors.  They  may  ruin  the  country, 
but  they  cannot  ruin  themselves.  If  we  had  ^suoh  a  thing  as  an 
entrance  examination  in  some  form,  or,  what  would  perhaps  be 
better,  a  moral  and  mental  oeurt  of  bankruptcy,  we  might  manage 
to  have  an  endurable  House  of  Lords;  buX  there  is  no  way  of 
gatting  rid  of  incapable*  and  obstructives*  except  by  the  unlawful 
course  of  invoking  King  Death,  and  even  then  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  the  son  may  not  equal  in*  aire  in*hifl  insapacity  and  obstruc- 
Utanees. 

Av  A*  El  asserts,  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  stood  its  trial  well 
-j*  wondevfattw  well."  I£  it  esdounds  to  the  honour  of,  a  "  free  " — 
from  needing  to  care  eibeut  anybody  but  themselves— »"  and.  inde-» 
pendent,  in  means  and'  of  opinion,  house  of  the  supreme  legislature 
to  valour*  and  threaten*  to  spit  fire  and  announce  most  extreme 
intentions ;  to  buBy,  and*  btowbeau,  and  braggadocio,  and— then* 
to  eat  the  leek  most  submissively,  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  moat 
honourable  house.    They  did  this  in  regard  to  the  "  Irish  Church 


JSdL '  and  V  owing  they  would  neer  wnse^t— ^consented.  >T*y,  did 
they  noU  too*  tslce  a  war,  puny  revenge  hj  Tacking  ant  the  /.Seofr* 
tiab  Education  B$V  memv  to  prove  taw  bravely  they  could  .tw 
travcxic  the  Commons.  The  policy  of  weakness-— »bru-i  and 
Aubuiil — - is  not  usually  li^lci  to  be  moat  honourable  in  dukea,  earU, 
*/  jltH*  grnut  omne ;  but  thU  A.  A:  JR.  thinks  is  the  way  to  &tau4 
onc*i  trial  *'  winder  fully  well/'  Well,  well,  tow  Uatea  differ,,  and 
ppiqioos  too,  to  l>e  sure  I  "We  shall  rouse  the  country!  £ound*. 
we  jhall  spend  our  last  penny,  utter  our  last  cry,  exhaust  oux  last 
lireatia.  And  dare  a  thousand  revolution  rather  than  yield  to  tkn 
passing  of  such  a  bill  a*  that  which  the  Common*  have  seat  u^l 
bark  ye,  we  are  not  to  be  daunted*  so  don't  let  u*  have,  thai  bdl  up 
again  till  you  have  made  Lt  fit  for  the  nobility  to  nan  die,  or — Gd» 
thnmkinsi  i*  that  it,  gentlemen--- re  turned  as  before  I  Well,  well, 
gfttilemcfi*  ai  you  please  —  like  a  carrion- dog— let  it  paas  ant 
please  you  I 

"Honour!  Lord  hkes,  you,  we  have  none  to  spare,  ai*/' 
"Samuel"  meat  surely  see  that  if  it  is  an  argument  i»  Jh&mr 
qf  a  hereditary  bouse  that  "any  gentleman  might  become  a 
peer,  the  younger  sou  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman;"  it  mu$t  be 
a>  gtill  greater  one  for  an  unhereditary  oue  ;  for  hi*  argument  is 
fcnnded  on  the  ptiictical  nnhercdiUrineas  of  the  present  Hutue*  If 
it  be  unadvautageoua  that  the  House,  now  nominally  hereditary,  i* 
in  reality  and  practically  only  jm  elect  ire  and  unhereditary  House, 
let  ui  by  all  weutitf  extend  ti*e  adviiniage,  §0  that  it  may  give-  ftp 
hypoormy,  and  htroome  really  what  it  really  is.  In  thatease^  &ceor* 
Sag  t+fftuMNi*"  it«will  oe****)  be  fceseditaeyV  aaAiwilfcya**** 
quite  aa  well.  ■■«     •  •         -•    *•.   •-  »•»•.-- 

We  really  most  hav^some  Housvef  Lords  MfoMfi^-Wtr  cebtfot 
lata  a  privuegea  class  wfcfch  is  unable  to  joriUfy  ittf  existence  ^ 
deed*  of  worth  add  acts  of  wisdom.  It  is  no  longtt  deMtalgeiMff 
have  an  Hereditary  House  of  Legislature.    The  era  of  caate1  i|? 

PM*      .    ,    ,  ,„^,^_,  ,    .:       .  f  >  „,>^^^ 

>.   t.  .1     1   ■      (OweZsAfi'^^aaajPa^iW.^     1.   •     *-.;,-«*«  ;** 

M*A  tfitfy  man  is  a  trabmY  Selector.  f  Bverytimeotte  toMiiriMflllftrt 
sayings  Ir  repeated  a  bbrtiO^  of  pleasure  (b  imparts^  keetf  tepropoftftti  tO' 
the  suaceptfbuTtT  of  the  hearer;'  a  smflett  catted  irtto  tearful  e^,  ^eeitV 
relaies  her  brOws,aiia  Attrfbty  forgets  her  earfcs.  Be$Sal  enjoyment*  **V 
increased,  fhs  ht^rsrs^  like  each  other  the  better  for  the- pleasure  thefc  haW 
shared  together.  \Vhat  an  amount  pf  enjoyment  Jsrrold  haa  given  tQ  flie7- 
world!  raised  fbr  Uowmani  the  leaden  manltoof  eaitaiandleasWtt^'-te 
a ^^moment  of  fts  weight!"       *       •  *  '"  v™*  /> 

.  JBftnoi»n  waa  a  magician  with  words.    Has  jn^ht  AW  tue^  Wft 


suggestions,  they  were  altogether  known  to  him  and  lubmisaive  to 
his  a  way*.  Eve  rj  ponsi  hie  tr  a  ns  form  ation  6  f  phrase  or  m e  an  i  n  g  pre  - 
sen  ted  itself  to  h  is  mind  at  once,  and  the  choice  sclecttvencs*  or  his 
tnind  made uie  ,bf  that  at  once  which  united. together  humour  and 
humanity,  wit  and  wi  adorn,  Hp  spoke  in  the  suddenness  and  clear- 
ness of  a  lightning  flash,  the  laugh  suggesting  contrast  had  been 
Spoken,  the  instantaneous  srur prise  elicited  a  smile,  and  the  pathos  or 
the  hidden  meaning  sank  quietly  and  deeply  into  the  heart.  Ever 
effervescent  and  evanescent  as  wit  is,  his  was  always  frefch  and 
p^re  j'quip'and  jest,  sally  and  banter,  were  constantly  ready  with 
their  bright  laii£bterJ  closing  preciousness  to  hearten  and  delight 
the  ^social ;  circle,  He  was  always  nnstra bed,  often  severely  re- 
strained, for  be  frequently  atrfled  the  winged  word  which  threatened 
fo  bear  with  it  a  wonnd  to  the  spirit.  His  wit  was  intended  for 
the  raising  of  that  laughter  which  has  a  hearty  ring  in  it,  and 
which  occasions  sUch  a  ftt&xitrus  as  may  Mow  away  the  cob  web  a  of 
florrow  ami  care  from  the  dark  corners  of  the  mind.  Unfortunately, 
from  the  very  ill -nature  of  men,  those  jests  which  are  best  remem- 
bered, and  most  frequently  repeated  and  reported,  are  those  which 
Sting  rather  than  stir,  But  a  few  specimens  mast  be  given,  how- 
ever difficult  may  bo  the  task  of  selection  and  narration,  for 
without  these  no  notice  of  Jerrold  could  be  adequate. 

The  Nestor  of  the  ehesp  press —  Charles  Knigbt— at  dub  one  evening, 
while  t oik  ftfti  gloomy  oa  account  of  soma  funerals  that  had  in  quick 
success  ion  fadd*mTd  literary  eireks,  wondered  what  epitaph  weald  be  in* 
scribed  en  bis  tombstone  when  he  had  "shuffled  oil"  life's  mortal  uoii." 
4ej^,r*s*fgr*v*to't^  »  ...ft   /.i  -n  <// 

j.A.wjU^iwpn&jfCsVimi^^  the  du^tionofhi*  good 

#f  iuj^  w*a  praised,  .  far.  the  warmth, ,  of  his  fiaendshipSp ,  7  Tee,"  Jercotf 
Jgidj  ^thejr  ar^  ^o  waip  that  he.no  sooner  takes;  them  up  than  he  drops 
wiem."'  [    ►[ 

Groing  along  the  Strand  one  evening,  a  young  gent,  &r  gone  in  liquor; 
accosted  him  thus :— "Tsay !  which  is  the  way  to  *  The  Judge  and  Jury.'?" 
M  Go  on,  my  young  man,  as  you're -doing.'* ^Jerwald  replied.  "  and  you're 
sure  to  reach  them  J'         .Fit/X'^)    jRl-llY       * 

^  A  rhymester  who  had  published  by  subscription,  and  who  believed  that 
his  talents  deserved  more  consideration,  than  is  given  even  to  "men  of 
mark  "  among  peUsJ  fflk1  M a*  bob*  W  the  Slifor'  of  U^fc  Nemtpaper  to 
ask  a  review  of  it.  Jieirdldf \whp ; vkneW  lua  i  tasty  turned  up  the  list  of 
sn^r^ers,,*^  ?phile:  leokiu^T  at  4t  t>e  author  observed,  "  OK  itf«*  Uie 
events  yotfre  Jooaipg  atf"  »  tfo,  it's  the  discontents,"  ,  "  Ah,  Jerrold,, 
I^idn'teipect  that  from  yoV  remonstrated  Poeticus.  ^What  did  you 
e^ectp".  Xhe  mortified  writer,, tossing  h|a  bead  back,  ejaculated,  "Oh, 
cubing, !"    "H'm," -was  the  reply*  "I  thought  nothing  was  too  good  for 

yOU, J".     ,,,,,,.,    f     , 

v  Of  a  ftrmai  Wer  \#  received  he  spofce  as  "a  pieoa  of  folded  ice." 
A  lawyer's  advice  he  said  was  *'  dirt  cheap  at  six-and-ejghtpence." 
At  a  dinner  of  artists  "  The  Law"  was  proposed.    The  pompous  bar-  ' 
rfcter  who  'rbse"to  reply  bfefean  %'  sa^mg,*^  Batr1— theXaw-let  me 
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see,  I  do  not  know  to  which  art  it  belongs.**  " The  black"  Jerrold  in- 
sojiiHt  suggested,  to  the  immediate  oollanse  of  the  iaiatod  eloquence. 

A  niesy  simpleton  poured  a  loog- winded  cownjdaint  into  Jerrold*  a  mm 
about  hit  immediate  neighbour's  disregard  of  hW  common  *ralit«ae<of  U&u 
«'I  don't  wonder  at  it,**  said  hia  ootanoent, u  he's  next  door  to  an  idiot  1'* 

A  doll  fellow,  speaking  of  a  certain  tana,  eadaune,  «  Oil  the*  tune,  it 
aajiin  w^smoy  whenever  I  hoar  it!"  JerroiaVloatof  aonnd  ■pnooiiojojj, 
queries,  "  WU1  anybody  whistle  it  new  f  " 

In  too  wwdot  of  o  frothy  epaash,  dnwn#a  doboto»  tho  oootor  efc»»aod»>nd 
aoWe  pern  ireuosed  with  ah*  worria,  "I  we*  thinlng,"  " Oh,  BOAOtnool 
wnwoaarhUt  I  dost't  betiereiU''  aafd  PoagbaJaRoidt  and  nwgjbter  put  th* 
apeak  or  down. 

▲  celebrated  lawyer,  whoaa  personal  cbaaootee  no*  Bajthor  ebndjy  on. 
entering  a>  room  which  Jerrold  woo  oroasing  aa  ho  same  in,  exclaimed* 
-  I'm  late— Tie  just  met  a  scoundnaUy  bam* tar! "  "  Oh,*'  WW*  Jerrotf, 
■  that's  notbing  strange  1  ao  hove  I." 

Describing  a.  celebrated  delinquent,  be  remarked,  "Six  months  since, 
air,  he  had  not  a  wrinkle,  and  now  hia  feoe  it  a»  full  of  Knee  aa  the  railwoj 
map  of  England.*' 

-  A  person,  eseoomffhMeitra^ageMe,  aaid,  apologetically,  "  But  we  must 
attend  to  f*fe*eto*w%.M  « Bospeotobttity,"  woo  tne  retort,  "ioali  *nrr 
we*  fbr  these  who  can  novo  it  for  ready  money  %  bm&  to  beeompelled  to 
ran  m  debt  for  it—it's  enough  to  booth  tho  heart  of  an  angel." 

Of  on  aaouodiiigfr  ajrdon*  himinuei  moss,  Jonrold  said,  «gmhoo*t  is  all 
figures,  like  o  randy  reek  oner" 

Jerrold  was  informed  that  a  lawyer's  business  "had  all  gone  to  tho 
o*nV'  "ttMrfsett  right,"  said  bo ;  «  be*smo*«Oei>  W get  book  to,  it  again/* 

On  being  oshad  if  o  dog  could  beg,  u  Beg-!"  he  ewneimed,  "o«V1ikoin, 
prince  of  tbe  blood/' 

A  frietwr  oneewpplying  rbreid  to  make  up  •good  raomd  sum  to  free* 
literary  gentleman— who  hod  ngquswto*  bod-  tbe  boo  ago*  rejanA  far  km*— 
out  e*«ffc.newrioog  dhfleaJliee,  on*  ashed  impntiomtJp  by  Jersold,  *  Well, 
how  much  Aoes  he  wont  this  lime  f*  fineenetser  was»uQh»,»fouf,ojad 
two  noughts  wiM  do***  "  Pot  .mo  down  for  one  of,  the  noughts,"  oaH  *oe. 
"Quito  tuvShaksperian,"  said  a  bystander,  &  biographer  of  the  dnamaJaat, 
"Manning  ofttonuote,  nor  oat  dpwo  nougty  in  malioa,"  u Humph  I  well! 
boy  I  Are  guineas  then,"  ahowo  tho  result* 

Passing,  with  a  literary  atranoor  from  tbe  proYinoes,  down  the  treuoUpt' 
of  Sydenham  Palace,  tbe  companions  came  to  an  angle  where  a  splendid 
copy  of  Beitsohrs  "Crucifixion"  waa  placed.  "What!"  said  Jerrofld, 
w  Christ  waa  oruoified  between  two  thierea ;  I  see  only  one  ther*,**  pointing 
to  tbe  bust  of  Napoleon  III.  beside  it.  **  Where's  tfother  •*  *  Oobo>  to 
paradise,  perhaps,"  anggeated  bis  friend.  "That's  it,  so  iM*  w  tho  wstte- 
pentant  one." 

A  H  new  piece"  woo  performed,  and  tho  curtain  fell  amid  tho  npplsnso  of 
ttoe  audience,  though  Jerrold  woe  siient*  M  Why,"  oaid  *  ftonw)  "<uta»'t 
yon  greet  tbe  now  drain*  with  applause,  to  wains,  whioh  it  is  on*  urnO. 
adapted?"  "Adapted  ttatfait;  I  am  an  fiogUehman  and  »|»tat»Juopd 
I  cannot  therefore  rejoice  at  these  frequent  oncoassos  of  the  lTrenolv" 

"We  raw  hv.tho  ssane  boot»yom  ktoowy"  said  on  ooc«>iQ»>li^ia^cpntri- 
bntor  to  Jerrold.  "  Tnoo,  my  good  fellow,?  he,  wplied^  *bu£  lw%)Tory 
**"■  "  t  (skulls)." .  .•,'.. 
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A  gentleman  -rose  *  to  order  *  at  a  public  meeting';  the  excited  sp 
objected  to  be  put  down,  though  the  atHtience  teemed  unwilling  to  hstetf  to 
Mm.  "•gentlemen,  p*tieno*,,r  he  wtrfaimed,  «ell  I  «w(  on  this  suftjeat  is 
common  sense  1 ' '  u  Tfeatfr  eaaetlv  twfcafc  you  de  want,"  JerrokL  ioned-out, 
ah*  *  order"  was  secured  when -the  fasrhte*  abated. 

Of  « -matte*  *fu»ks*eV  Jems**  ♦aid  that «  hi*  nose,  KkehoshossttftsHt* 
had  been  ripened  under  the  glass." 

The  tea-gatherer,  hating  been  Khsapjsointed  ones  setwise,  being  asked  to 
ecti  again,  tartly  rejsfestd,  "Sir,  I'm  decrowned  to  put  a  man  in  the 
honse."  JesrekL  reptisd,  with  a  smile,  u  Couldn't  you  make  it  a  woman* 
now?" 

An  extravagant  literary  man,  who  dsove  into  the  Bow  "arery  fine  pair,** 
asked  Jerrold  what  he  thought  of  his  greys.  "  To  tell  you  the  tenth," 
•aid  he,  "  I  was  thinking  of  your  dons." 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  road  (couiuiereials),  slightly  derated,  on 
4  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  met  farroJd  before  the  giraffe  eompart- 
ment.  *  Beautiful  colours  these,  aren't  they  f  said  one  to  him.  «  Yea/9 
said  he, "  and  like  yon,  they're  fast." 

Donglas  Jerrold  onoesaW  of  a  writer  4md  of^tjsngshfaiiag  hia  style  by 


the  criminal  newat  had  eome  into  voga*,  JesceJd  said  their 
writers  "  lived  like  birds,  on  hemp  sjsssV' 

At  an  evening  pasty,  an  eldessylaby  was  dancing  with,  a  yeong  partner. 
A  stranger  approached  Jerrold,  who  was  looking  -on,  and  said,  "  Pray,  sir, 
can  yon  tell  me  who  is, the  young 'gentleman  dancing  with  that  very 
elderir  lady  f"  "  One  of  the  Humane  Society,  I  should  think,"  replied 
jerrold. 

Jerrold,  however,  was  jiot  a  **#/»  wit,  nor  did  he  love  to  be 
(Aaraetbrieed  by  that  enTt,  biting  epithet.  "Give,"  he  remarks, 
*  a  dog  a  bad  name  end  hang  him,  says  the  old  saw ;  now  eer> 
t&mfy  the  worst  and  the  shortest  name  to  give  kirn  »  Wit."  With 
deep  feeling,  too,  he  once  wrote  to  Charles  Dickens,  "  I  am  oen- 
Vinced  the  world  will  get  tired  (at  least,  I  hype  so)  of  this  eternal 
guffaw  about  all  things.  After  all,  lire  has  something  seriousvbout 
it.  It  cannot  all  be  a  comic  history  of  humanity.  Some  men  would 
I  believe  write  a  comic  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Think  of  a  comic 
iisiory  of  England,  the  drollery  of  Alfred,  the  fun  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mate,  the  farce  of  his  daughter  begging  the  dead  head  and  clasp- 
ing it  m  her  coffin  in  her  bosom.  Surely  the  worltf.  will  be  sick  of 
Ms  Waaphemy." 

Well  do  we  remember  the  kindly  greeting  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Csmoniolee  of  CHo*ornj>ok*"  when  one  evening  in  Putney  a  mutual 
Kternry  friend  favoured  us  with  an  introduction  to  him.  The  fkst 
impression  was  disappointing.  He  was  lew  atatured,  and  stooped 
'  much,  yet  he  was  symmetrically  formed*  but  for  the  dispropor* 
tionate  sise*  of  his  head,  whieh  seemed  laager  toe  by  the  breadtp.  of 
a  whiskerless  ffcee,  from  which  a  weH-pronounced  nose  jutted 
somewhat  Weilragtonishly.  His  blue  eyes  Bparkled  under  heavy 
eyebrows,  and  brown  though  grey  streaked  hair  flaked  copiously 
round  his  brow,  which  was  lower  and  broader  and  smoother  than 


I  had  fancied.    Hia  talk  waa  rapid,  xaffiilf^^tj^qtmh  W^ 

BaTeral;  fri*4»t,haucaaiW  w»  wr  rW^a^.gCu^y^iilwt.JbiMiWKlt^d 
aato*  «*  tkt  aflairt  of  U^day^h*  httlnna*aia&  afoaiw^ahftaoilfto 

■a»«lUv.a4d>aaadVt*»^lk^ri^ 

!ambenrv  upon  the  foiblea  and  fashions  of  the  times,  aniTtfift'  caus- 
ticity of  the  reprovine  sternness  with1  whit4r-|j*  Ms*0  ir^Ort^/tftte 
bigot,  the  charlatan,  the  heartless  p0inp<jf  wealth,  sad  the  shabby 
meanness  of  the.  toady  &flhe  tipper  classes.  We.  oltterred;  too,  ofa 
lar^e*  hearted  philanthropy,  Ub  genuine  political  patriot  ism*  bte 
nhirrre  loro  of  manliness  And  independence,  his  cut  bits  i  asm  for  lbs 
people,  hi*  truthful  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  mi  4  his  fcibdly 
mdinesi  to  be  a  good  Hainan  tan  lo  nja  brethren  of  tb«  -i  nil  I,  and 
wt  then  learned  to  look  on  him  aa  a  nohler,  braver,  bo^er,  greater 
roan  than  aw.  it  There  was  in  hun  adeutb  of  .feetiag^aa  iatenwtj:  .. 
of  the  emotive  nature,  a  free,  fervid,  bounteoqs  dia  position*  a  aw  end 
and  livable  humanity,  a  solemn  well  of  delightful  poetry  *  whtfh 


gifted  liim  far  ahova  the  jester,  and  mad**  him  to  oft 
tira  of  a  truer  manliness   than    that  possessed   fj  sfr  nrJMiiTy 
jajjflkr  of  the  cap  and  bells  of  mirth  mid  jocularity*'   Unr  serious.' 
purpose  elothed  itself  bnmorouiry*  and  jet  irai*  serious/    ■  "i  r i  * ■  i: 

We  liarr  piv«©  a  few  specimen*  of  wit  which  wftoid1  !Ui  ■volttaie*  (<Jf  " 
a  kind  tlurt  was  rare).    Jerrold,  however,  Was  not  only  a  wit,  hut  a 
poetie  humorist  of  a  high-class  character.     Of  thli  excelling  1anr^ 
we  may  quote  the  following  specimens  ;— 

"The  sfcy  Value  again— blue  *a  your  preyiou*  cye^,  and  Ui*  raindrop*  , 
hang  upon  thcleare***  ^rLghfraathadiiirrvoiubv — I  wiah  I  waa  Huh  enough  to 
giTO  ytiti ."     "The  daisy  U  death's  forget-  mf-uot."     U  ThflnTOwUE»  tdl 
brighter  Rght  than  that  which  gleams  from  &ayoaeU— -gunnoM;d 
the  beat  frank  i  ncensi* "     a  Ha  p  p  ij j  et 0  ™ w«.  at  o  ur  o  w  u  i i  res  Ldws  f .  j»  n  J  i*  n  n  t 
to  he  picked  up  in  strftiigew'  garclea*.       "TWtc  are  e?t#tw  id  tMa  mem 
England  SiJd  hy  litigle  dwnei^ — estate*  wjikli  a  good  hqr^mflU  eauul, 
se«Ve!^  edt^r  titifeeri  sunrise   and   siiri&et.     IIow  glonoua  tM^BUHP 
What  nifljestie  wcmkIi— tetn^f  for  timtf  itself?     TiTiat  bright  ari^  poutst-e^ 
ou^  waters  I     What  bUU,  golden   and  g^ofrjn^  vtit'h  the  tnumpb^  of  ibn 
ao^w  !     What  tmrfmg  rio*in«»  of  htll  and  dale,  format  *ad  food  T    li*A 
all  tliaa  belonsjs  to  one  man.     But  art  then*  no  other  estates  aa  troe  (n^eft 
not  as  tangible)  as  the  earthly  domain  of  the  earthy  tfObl^  ?     0tte*  hiai  a 
few  abei-U  oi  paper,  auU  m  u  lw  day*  or  weak*  a  »4&/c?  of  aaot^ee  sort  trUt    ■ 
crsafe  at  dowaavw^h  .«ailliaq  ^nwaaair  oan.bsBasy aint-yawa  wppi  ajaaaxro 
Horaarft  a^xk  noTflrtO  ^^vfrOwwirft  n^^aAaietWda  ■(  igannJusJifi 

packed  and  shuffled  with  the  meat  deh^^^fc,*!*^?^^ 

**^??rr'    il'  :---'f*      f-i-     •    i^.rnia    =ir.i7    *.v    fenl   i<>  B8onIl/'bii9V9  ^dT 
filKiakingiiof^Ijenarsier'smitdf^  ^RNe^Brtpba^^ 

aairsy*-H-   ."   -v'  /'     !  *'•»»     '  •         ins-^..  tj/tt    ni    irwona   .ylfbtfon   lo 

-.A"  tie*  '.t.r"i.'  aUoo-yWi.^'Uiir  !4i4^ /jteV?H»ffi^ 


*W  a^m^tb^fe&^em*]*;^  >h](lB'1  HB"  iIfii  fiiH     .boi-jnnl  L«d  I 


ofrafoift>hai ....        ......      _.  0 

attiakakrorfiife  a£dt/toiSonliiia*anii/4^7!WI^ 

upon  a  lilja"*  ..  nHwA  inn*  to*l<fio1  e*jH  mi  ifu  73Q*daia£ 

Hert' are  a  few  BftisoeU«ueaof>po»tio  tbougkt  :*- 
flffmf}  and  "No*'  are  for  good  and  aril- the  ginn**  of -life,"  .  "Hop*  ' 
is  the  poetry  of  daily  HU"    "The  day  is  closed,     Efeiuhjg  has   stolen 
like  ji  pensive  thought  upon  na  j  the  nwin  hangs,  a  silver  shield  in  bejivtiti, 
and:  ft  be  nurse  nightingale  eingt*  to  the  slae-ping  flower*.1;'  .  aPaiaauoe>,ifll, 
flu'  strongest  of  strong  drinks,  for  it .'.kills  tta  giant  Dfcajiair."     "A  gorT 
dun  is  a  beautiful  book, .writ  by  Die  finger  of  God  i  cVcry  tower,  eyer?  a*af  T 
is  a  letter.     You  hate  6t  Jy  to  learn  them— rand  be  is  a  poor  dunce  that 
cannot,  if  be  will,  do  that— to  learn  them,  and  join  them,  and  then  go  on 
readihg  and  trading  wnd  ron  will  find  \oumIf  carried  away  from  t-lieeartV 
to  tW  ikies  hj  the  beautiful  s-'torj  ton  are  goin#  through/**    *  How  few  let 
tbifr  "passions,  their  resentment*,  die  before  them  •    How  fewnee  t  Uttr  t  tres 
cofflbsd  era- they  fall  ihamadves/'     "Hi*  kUs*d  and  p^onrfftecl— auvh  beau* 
tifut  lipftt     Man*  Usual  f*te— ho  «»*  lost  on  the  natal  reel*/'     "$ha'k> 
spwe^'Jerrpid  speaka  of  as  "the  great  magician  who  has  left  immortal 
company  for  the  spirit  of  tumn  to  its  weary  journey  through  this  hriary 
worM^'tas  bequeathed  seentu  of  immortal  loveliness  for  the  human  fancy 
to  d « light  iu— founts  of  eternal  trutJ*,ior  Uw  lips' of  ma*  to  drink,  and  for 
ogejo,  be  jrencFvated  with  ar*ry  draugb ,fcJf  10 , a u ,]    jjj^oq 

Here  is  Jerrold's  opinion  of  JflUghtBr;—  eJouo  /"jui  ** 


41 0  glorious  laughter !  thou  man-loving  spirit  that  for  a  time  dost  take 
the  burden  from  the  weary  ^ack— that  doat  lay  salve  fop  tin.'  feet,  bruiitfd 
and  cut  by  the  flints 'an 4  shard* — that  take*t  blood- bating  raelanuholy  by* 
tho  nose,  and  inakest  it  grin  despite  of  itself  —  that  all  tht?  sorrows  of  tlie 
past,  the  doubts  of  the  future,  confouhdeat  in  t]ie  present — that  matest 
matt  truly  philosophic,  conqueror  6t  himself  and  care," 

We  iriuftt  revert  now  to  the  life  of  him  Who  could  ring  down  at 
once,  and  when  wan  ted,  Uio  finest  wit,  the  most  jjenial  philosophy, 
the  most  Lear  t j  polities,  and  the  gay  cut  humour,  and  beat  of  all  < 
could  joke  and  yet  be  lored— a  teat  few  wits  can  at  and, 

"Coder  Jerroldj  editorship  Uvtfd'j  Nwotpaptr  became  a  political 
power,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  hn  remaining  year*  it 
absorbed  much  of  1iib  thoughts.  It  had  attained  a  weekly  circula- 
tion of  nearly  200,000,  and  he  felt  that  the  responsibility  of  ado-* 
r^uately  appraiaing  the  wociat,  moral,  and  political  fjueationa  of  the 
time  for  inch  a  host  of  readen  waa  a  task  demanding-  from  him 
the  most  solemn  devotcdneas— the  moat  rigorous  pTinetuality  of 
yw*,  peraofly  and  paragrapliing.  it  •   '  ■* 

The  erentfnlneaa  orbia  lire  was  almost  closed,    though    nWlU 
itAj  inte^esU  /JEfo  ^ao^ipa^j^yaddiAtt'^dwwealbi! crtlpnriMrift 
of  nobility,  shown   in   patriotism.      He  loved    Kossuth,   liked;  h 
Hazzini,  and  thought  much  of  Louis  Blanc — they  had  all  fo 
m&tMi'W  V;  gem%^8h^8or£' 'ft  'Jus'  $w/al'  Pnfa 


ml  sohjm  upvamrj. 

Louis  Koas nth— <**  tuccenlut  Wa*hkifto%tfJbmQ*ry--mi&  a^epy 
of  fthakspere,  cnoioacd  in  a  oarved  case — a  model  of  Shjucspere  s 
house.  He  vm  by  aeolamation  appointed  as  representative  of 
0316  pease  and  persona  to  present  it,  This  was  don*  on  May  8th, 
1868,  in  a  noble  and  finely  toned  epeeeh,  delivered  iromaohiir  in 
tewIWoaTevm,  ef  which  ike  following  are  «hm  words :*— "  The 
day  will  ooma  j  for  it  it  to  doubt  the  solemn  purpoeee  and  divine 
end  of  human  nature  to  doubt  it,— the  day  will  come  whan  the 
darkness  that  now  benights  the  y  eater  part  of  continental  Europe 
will  be  rolled  away,  dispersed  by  the  light  of  liberty  like  some 
aaJfeeatint;  fog.  The  day  will  oome,  when  in  France  men  ahall  it> 
inherit  the  right  of  speech.  The  day  will  eome  when  Austrian 
men  ahall  take  some  other  lesson  from  their  rulers  than  the  stick ; 
and  the  day  will  oome  when  in  Italy  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope — that  red  plague  upon  the  brightest  snot  of  God  a  earth- 
will  have  passed  away  like  a  spent  pestilence. 

In  the  same  year  Jerrold  was  invited  to  beeome  Member  of 
Parliament  for  £inabury,alonff  with  the  renewed  Tom  Dunoombe; 
but  this  he  declined,  as  a  position  to  which  he  waa  inadequate.  It 
waa  in  this  Fear,  too,  that  ha  first  rode  in  a  carriage  of  his  own— 
and  followed  dana  instead  of  being  followed  by  them. 

In  18M  he  Passed  through  France  and  Switserland,  returning  by 
the  Bfcine.  Before  setting  out,  a*  he  intended  to  visit  Italy — 
Hepworth  Dorm,  editor  of  the  Aikonamm,  waa  his  companion— W 
called  at  the  Anatrian  consul's  to  get  a  passport .  "  I  am  instructed 
not  to  admit  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  within  the  Austrian  territory," 
Was  the  response.  "  That  shows  your  weakness,  not  my  strength," 
aaid  he,  ana  departed.  It  waa  perhaps  as  well  that  he  did  not  get 
whither  he  was  bound;  he  might  hare  been  retained  there  in 
that  plight.  In  1855  he  visited  LTSxposition  TJniverselle,  and 
enjoyed  his  trip  much,  and  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
mapoUoms  than  Napoleon,  besame  a  convert  to  the  decimal  coinage, 
ox,  as  he  said,  an  advocate  for  decimation. 

From  Putney  he  had  removed  to  Circus  Road,  and  afterwards, 
when  Bobson,  the  Crystal  Palace  rogue,  met  his  deserts,  he  pur- 
chased Kilburn  Priory.  He  removed  there  in  1856,  and  amid 
ongoing  improvements  prenared  himself  to  settle— little  weeting 
the  settlement  that  actually  awaited  him.  As  he  once  himself 
said,  "  What  a  mole-eyed  thing  is  man !  How  he  crucifies  himself 
with  vain  thoughts !  How  he  stands  upon  tip-toe,  straining  his  eye- 
strings,  trying  to  look  into  the  future,  when  at  that  moment  die 
play  is  over,  the  show  is  done." 

His  garden,  aviary,  library,  stables,  &c,  occupied  much  of  rii» 
care.  The  winter  evenings  he  spent  in  it  were  gladsome,  gay. 
The  New  Year  festivities  of  1857  were  blithely  got  through,  but  a 
singular  solemnity  mingled  itself  with  the  jocosity  of  the  time,  and 
a  strange  foreboding  crept — like  the  dark  of  a  charnel-house — into 
his  discourse.  His  birthday  celebration  found  him  full  of  thoughts* 
of  death,  and  the  wine  seemed  only  to  suggest  "the  lees  of  l2e,~ 


vocuro  trpwasd.  mB 

Once  Before,  ten  years  ago,  he  had  overmastered  death.  Dr. 
Wigan  tells  the  story.  He  was  told  that  all  hope  was  over,  and  he 
most  prepare  to  die.  "  What !  die !  and  leave  my  wife  and  five  help- 
less children.  By  heaven  I  won't."  The  recording  angel  blotted 
the  entry  with  ins  tear.  He  recovered ;  bat  for  years  he  was  a 
martyr  to  sciatica  and  rheumatism,  and  bore  within  himself  a  foil 
share  of  the  aches  and  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  sometimes  feeling 
"  as  if  the  devil's  demons  were  twisting  his  nerve-strings  in  a  solu- 
tion of  scorpion's  stings."  His  heart  had  been  undergoing  a  slow 
process  of  deterioration  in  its  tissues,  and  the  secret  feeling  of  the 
oncome  of  death  was  fluttering  about  im  his  mind.  He  strove  to 
rally  himself  from  the  sort  of  graveness  which  was  settling  on  him ; 
but  he  grew  less  and  less  able  to  exert  mind  or  body.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  he  began  to  be  evidently  ailing,  and  on  1st  June 
he  was  laid  down.  He  got  up  the  next  day  and  got  his  newspapers 
about  him,  and  tried  to  work,  but  in  vara.  Once  or  twice  during 
the  week  he  felt  the  hunger  of  the  heart  for  work,  and  rose  from 
his  bed  to  attempt  it.  The  doctors  gave  hope,  but  he  declared 
the  sun  was  setting.  He  looked  Death  calmly  in  the  face  now, 
and  he  seemed  weloomer  than  before.  He  felt  as  one  who  is 
waited  for.  In  his  paroxysm  of  agony  he  exclaimed,  "Chnst! 
Christ !"  On  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  Juno  8th,  1857,  with 
all  his  family  round  him,  eagerly  seeking  to  fan  the  breath4hirst- 
ing  frame  into  a  soothed  state, saying,  "This  is  all  as  it  should  be," 
he  went  into  the  unstruggling  sleep  of  the  departed.  Here  after 
struggle  and  toil,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  when  he  had  gained  *  com- 
petence, position,  mutual  affection  " — "  all  that  makes  the  happier 
man,"  Death  insisted  on  the  execution  of  his  "  fell  arrest/*  asd 
these  were  "  all  now  within  four  boards."  He  had  become  earth 
and  a  memory  here,  and  he  had  gone  with  a  good  hope  into  ike 
hereafter.  In  Norwood  Cemetery,  on  16th  June,  he  was  laid  in 
the  grave,  and  mournful  friends  said  a  sorrowing  good-bye*  to  Ihe 
human  and  humane,  the  genial  and  the  gentle,  the  wise  and  the 
witty,  the  strong-hearted  and  the  subtle-spirited,  the  meek  and  the 
mighty,  the  mirthful  and  the  merciful,  the  various-minded  Douglas 
William  Jerrold — wit,  novelist,  dramatist,  journalist,  essayist, 
critic,  thinker,  toiler, — one  of  the  exemplars  of  the  power  of  endea- 
vour to  achieve  duty,  and  of  the  way  in  which  men  may  dare,  do, 
and  endure. 


1869.  2  h 
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4iiS^^  tyf-  *?*?  ",b5  <?M#^>^S^t*  although 
the  lowatt  &  poroi  of rani,  of  any  0*  the  joWlfc'  faelnlMteeWe  u  B°* 
w  are  O— ar—d,"  Letter  4th,  .  . ,   .  ,.  ,        ovv,n  oiTW 

*        1  ■<  —  .►-..  f»i*!js"»  mho,  tail 

(My  honoured  head  I  to  the  itin  will  reerj 

-    ^    .-   »     '  •     '     ^-^..^..^  10  fc:-q~T"  (CXI) 

<U3>  ftp***  wgmfinrttfty  acneyed?  6payRei>a*4^4lwtfiMit ; 
raH,  a  defeature  anlour.  «t>irn  rqwri  «h*dai^  thtaL"*iv%*%eVi&*T 
mm$m  in^fae KUambttfaan/ tome.   -  .  .1    v    ^  .'-v^/iowiMrft' 


..*«*»  oi  th*BK>ett«ned  and  fantaatic'iarty  10*  ae  -Taylor  ifrffi  -wlfal  f|SUlt 


'     ^ttat  ^hf$,  aepthi,  breidtfiB,  xii  form  equire'  ttTarwa^^5?, 

-       (UQJUiaaWth^haa^e^a^aiffMreata^ 

e  •*ftt^an*«ll*ka^^r«  l^riifldaliaafca/tMil^ 

iiftaJw^f^oto^^jav^^^^tkBMKb^  " 


Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton  lines 
Her  hon-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attempered  tweet  to  virgin  grace. 
What  strings  ajmpbonious  tremble  in  the  air  I 
Whatjjm^^^f^^^       her  play ! 


a*7 


190 


proret  that  the  derirei  her  descent  from  the  Tudors,  her  bold  demeanour 
and  her  majesty  of  feature  are  10  exquisitely  mixed  with  the  pleasing 
beauty  of  maidenhood.  What  pleasing  harmonious  music  stirs  the  court, 
and  what  transcendent  poemtfaM  *beard  fi  Iter  presence  (on  the  stage)  t 


man  onrAayn  * 


malapert  orator,  no  les£  wttb)ber,s£aielr  jposjwid  majesties!  deportare, 
than  with  the  tartness' of  her  princebe  oheekes?'    Spenser  says,— 

Like  Phoebus'  IWttB  Ar^gftoutf  fhe>orTd  tfotk  shine," 

n  thy  tpnth,  canto  of  Jh>  8ipcen4  £ook>of  "The  JTate  toea*," 

;mng  the  chronicle  of  the  old  British  kinfts,  from  Brutus  to 
;on,  gather  of  Ajthur,  and  exclaims  of  Bliaabcth,— 


til 


its.    V»itopiMMf*1fri*&*  ^een',ihyr^■'8ilifsoi1,  fIIf'  ,. 


d  jptmce  denV^&d  4rey 
Who  mightily  upheld  that  ro^mabe" l 


I  *JbmAfPGtol**      (gij) 


y\  '  tt^v/*i 


From  mighty  lings  and  conquerors  in  war, 

tfny  fathers  and  great-grandfathers  of  old, 

Whose  uob>4eo4*^ab*?e;  t>«)  northerni  s<Arvu  -?>  «i' 

Immortal  fame  for  ever  hath  enrolled, 

As  in  that  did  manVftfelr  they  werB'm'oltfer  told." 

.  cd    !\L) 


\Wc 


-*>in  ;:l*  ■ 


(119)  "The  poets  of  Spenser's  age,  including  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
sessateenib  esutotv*  are'  nery ^umetwrn  SUis  teokons  a  hundred  sfe-bAmg- 
ing  to  the  wan  of  Elisabeth .  alba*  %  mnd  Brake  aws  made  a  ftst  df  mtire 
than  two  hundred,  though  many  of  these  haw  wntteiWmly  shift  frpirtet.*^-- 

>,    tQ90)(<3;be,sgeof.81isebaih  waa^utangtmbed  Wyood,  pcibaps,  any 

.  other  ia  owr  history^  by  a  -number  of  great  men,  Ismeus  in  dtfereat  ways, 

and  wjaose  names  bate  earn*  down  tb«s  wsthwib*emistie^s*ifij^h^^stae8s- 

men,  warriors,  divines,  scholars,  poets,  and  philosophers.    TtaleighyJfratlc, 

Coke,  Hooker,  and  higher  and  more  sounding  still,  and,  still  mgr*frequen* 

broth*  mdttths;  Shsrapere,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Bacon,  Johnson,  jteanmont, 

and  Fletcher,  men  whom  Fame  nas  eternizect  in  her  long  and  lasting  scroll, 

*i^WBo,<bylttesrwoi-fo^aid4sty  and 

..omameait  of^hbmatt  natures '  $heir-attaim*en4st»t  dtfbear4iwb  bare 

:  ;fM>fSAavEgeneSal;  •^amniandtwemateflibgi  wh*  ta^^  aW*utf»a#ark 


Hear  froMift»l0»Wft<  Iff*  foliate  hajril  1 

They  breathe  a  ao«i,to  aaanutathj  al#*- 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  amd  aoaaag  at>aha  ahma,    * 
Wavefc.in.wia.ay* *£  Hamva*  km  naaaa  it Wmd  wingi. 

to.*. 

44  The  verae  adorn  agaiA  U5 

Jiacee  War,  and  iaitaJol  Lot*. 

•  laiam  from  Unr  tomb,  O  mighty  TUiessin,  give  aw!    They  exhale  a  spirit 

r  Um  lira  within  thy  graie*duat.    Glorious  delight  urotea  you,  and 

while  the  carols  out  her  joy,  £utten  in  the  dear  sunlight  her 
t  dgad  pinion. 
Bess;  "out,  one*  more,  the  poetry  of  old,  in  whisk  furioue  battle*  and 

of  their  age  and  country  upon  it  Perhaps  tha  genius  of  £fcreat  Britain 
^if  1  may  so  speak  without  offence  or  flattery)  never  shone  out  fuller  or 
brighter,  or  looked  more  like  itself,  than  at  this  period*  .  .  .  The  mind 
uf  taoir  country  was  great  in  them,  and  it  prer tii&V'—HaxUtVs  *  Leciw** 
mm  tkt  Dramatic  LiUraiwrw  of  the  Aai  of  JRfeaeeta,"  p.  1. 

(XU)  Taliisatii.  tfcaatiaf  of  tfca  Weiaa.  beads,  foutisaed  in  the  sixth 
naniasy»  and  hia  memory  is  cacnyct  lansrnssa  ay  thsv  Oymry.  Ha  was 
Use  tan  of  the  bard  Henwy,  to  whose  aaamesyh*  dedicated  the  church 
Ihwlnnr J,  hi  Ceerleon,  m  Monmouthshire.  He  became  tutor  to 
Kiphin,  son  of  TJrieu  Bheged,  and  was  oarried  off  by  pirates.  His 
adventures  originating  in  this  incident  form  the  basis  of  a  mabinogi,  at 
guild's  story*  current  in  Wales.  Foams  are  said  to  be  his,  but  they  are 
generally  thought  to  be  as  genuine  as  those  of  Ossian.  Talieuin's  grave  is 
traditionally  said  to  be  near  Aberystwith;  he  was  endued  with  the  spirit 
o|  prophecy*  and  had  undergone  metempsychosis. 

{122)  Compare  Milton's  M  C  mus,"  560--662  :— 

**I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  •trains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." 

-(I2S)  How  beautifully  has  this  phrase  been  expanded  by  Shelley,  in  his 
ode  u*o  a  Skylark  "I  thus.— 

"The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And,  staging  still,  dost  soar,  and  soaring  erer  singest." 

(124)  Bardic  awards  are  to  this  day  aflfoned,  at  Hie  Meteddfbdan  of  our 
Cj  tnrio  brethren,  to  be  given  in  the  terms  of  the  bard's  worthy  motto, — 

u  Y-gwir  yn  arbyn  y  byd,  y  n  ng  wfueb  haul  a  JUfgad  goleani." 

"-  (Taa  truth  asminst^tae^war^  in  the  fac^ 

ftxfi)  n  Fierce  wars  and  faithful  lores  shall  maeattae  my  eong."-~Jawe*w- 
aiea.  8eeueeeJe  "  Fairy  Qaeen." 

«<Tha Faery  Queen'  is  to  oaoonsideredasa  Gothio/npta classical  poem. 
J+  +  Csotbia  poem  it  derives  its  method,  as  well  as  the  otpe*  characters  of 
a^aaopas^ip^  fro©  $e  eftaj>lish^d  wp^ee  a^,  idea*  <?f  .ahivajrj.    Maw 


And  Truth  *e*era,  by  fatty  Rctton-drest:'  ,j  f   ,,( 
In  bnskfaed  tteaaiiretf  more  !    y0 

Pal    O-rfef,  and  pleasing  Pain, 

With  Horror,  Tyrant  ofthe  throbbing  breast.    ''       131 
trustworthy  affection  and  strict  truth  are  in  the  robe  of  elfish  romance 
arrayed.    In  the  lofty  step  of  the°  "^weH-trod  stage "  there  pass  before  us 
White-faced  Sorrow  and  Distress,  wrought  up  into  ibrm*  ikat  give  do», 
light,  and  Fear  then  becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  thrilled  heart. 

in  the  days  of  bngbt-emmtry,  at  great  annual  feasts,  threw**  of  kHirH** 
and  barons  bold  assembled,  and  thence  sallied  forth  to  succour  tW^ 
tressed,  the  noblest  of  all  characters  being  that  of  deliverers.    Itaoli  *«»**  • 
were  held  for  twelve  days."— i¥o/.  J.  WU—  (Christopher  JVoWA),  Blw*~ 
«ewxT»  Jfayaeine,  18S8. 

-<1*7)  Spenser's  magnificent  allegory,  the  «  Beiry  Queen,"  Mtf»on'e  eaaa 
and  serious  Spenser,  whose  "  great  characteristic,"  says  Leigh  Hunt*  w  is 
noetic  luxury;"  whose  "allegory  itself  is  but  one  part  allegory,  end<piw 
parts  beauty  and  enjoyment  *  sometimes  an  eseess  of  flesh  and  bfcxxC' 
How  precious  are  "  his  visions  of  knights  and  nymphs,  his  gods  and  god* 
dosses,  whom  he  brought  down  again  to  earth  in  immortal  beauty !" 

"  Sweet  Spenser,  sweetest  bard,  yet  not  more  sweet 
Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise,— 
High  priest  of  all  the  Muses*  mysteries." 
(128)  The  large  luminary  of  Spenser's  imsgi Elation  had  arum*  mounted1 
high  enough  above  the  horizon  to  kindle  all  it  touched  when  there  avwe 
the  still  more  glorious  shape  of  ShakspereV  gemm,  radiant  like  Milton'* 
seraph — "attother  morn  risen  on  mid-noon."     This  was  the  wonder fol 
dramatic  era  in  English  letters.    Within  about  fifty  year*,  beginning  in  f  b* 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  concourse  of  dramatic 
authors,  the  like  of  which  is  seen  nowhere  el&o  in  literary  hi&tory,     T\w 
central  figure  is  Shakspere,  towering  above  them  all;  but  there  were  theas 
Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont -and  Fletcher,  and  Ford,  and  a  multitude  of 
whom  a  poet  has  aasd,--- 

"  They  stood  around 
The  throne  of  Shakspere,  sturdy,  but  unclean." 
Menty  Be*?*  *  Introduciio*  to  Jt*glith  LUerahtre?  p*  AST. 
(129*80)  Probably  the  piers  of  Shskspere  specially  alluded  to  bora  asa 
"Lear,"  "  Cymbalta*,"'*™*  •♦Macbeth"  respectively ;  pale  Grief  suggests 
"Oord«Wfcptea*ttH*Pam  "Imogen,*  and4*  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing 
breast,"  the  murder-made  queen,  who.  under  "the  pressure  of  anoWr* 
fraught  heart,"-  r 

"  As  tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Too*  tnTfcerHfc;" 

though  the  terms  may  really  net  imply  any  such  specification,  m%  tirey  are 
annhoable  enough  as  a  general  statement  to  the  Shaksperian  ^rama,  taken 
as  a  whole. 

•'The  world  is  wide,  yet  all  the  world  must  own 
That  England  a  Shakspere  fills  its  noblest  throne ; 
,•  •  <5?**fc  wisdom,  wit,  mirth,  feeling,  mind,  and  soul, 

Hole,  *neath  nis"  soeptre*  touch,  from  pole  to  pole." 


an* 

rfgn.   r'i  Tllffarr  *Terh*q  van  esrtwj 


1u    f  '•■ 


•A.  U  — .IU 


.  J«ni 


•r 

it  i 


tS 


flOqtf  b*T»{  ^ttoacfpeanoo   u  Xa*  A 
ol  mtuaiu  ariJ  (OiftgA     .aom  issaod 

.1^1*1  'J  mU  moil  Jawwh  a^dw  omit 
•y  ♦***•■ -itiui  ion  *«w  ba£ij;n3.  lo 


tm  a 
of  BagMBdwee  us 
wttoaena»ti**aw*<af  4aat  aoaav- 
tryv  **d  fccndd '  etbsiatanUT  eWam> 
tha*eftua1ieaeJ  olef turn*  ef  afee 
ka*  a»-aga*dt/ 
te  BaaoowaawH 

Eieai>aaieg0*efaneaat  af.taa 
orf  Bnajiai  faaabeaa  the 
omw<rf>nM»piHii— lifcti  inAeV 
theiOhtnah  of  ^flind  <at  the  aa*. . 
eeal ;  time '  is  in  •  very  unhealthy 
state.  JUthcan^h  ebe  artfeMadly 
oafe  heteatf  a  attestant  Cha*oh 
she  «Ooe*  attthin  >hr  pal*  tew 
thaee  jaUafewtente^e^wnfsliuelbsa^ 
ritaaBhu>»  and  aetioaasienv  hit 
no  artmdn,  '«*■*  tetl  a*  rtry  ierg* 
and  iaflttenttri  twdy  <rf  Knglisaaean 
are  Biesanteta,  Wanoofaferimsaa/or 
Irifli»saiuins,aa tfcey  megatrends* 
oalHfeftneeltet.  '  niaisiiiiiailj>ifc 
no*  oa*j  liflaVjaat,  and  pohtiealiy 
citajaielisrt  that  oar  Miaaeaiaieiie 
abotdd  ba naUoaaldodP  Thetanae 
of  law  JHumturvariraU  a*  ot  tfaa 
CVsallauii  ara<  laqaised  roe  tin. 
■utiaai  <tf  ike  Vluifefsifies*  enje,  ie 
it  tmai  raaaiiuaMa  to  jnai*te8a..thet 
thr.DfceettesvaboaJd  fce*nt»M<*o 
the  ajwas js«»ile|ei  aa  those  aajeyed 
by  tfae  iCfaafthmanP  8hpakt  the 
uniaenittes  feenatioBaliaad,  IisonleV 
advocate  that  the  Government,  and 
bo*  any  £ejtaxilaivehareht  should 
haw  the  satire  teusoagement.  The 
abona  Woadd  aba  apply  to-ehepuelkj 
echobls,-or  any  fiosaan  Gttboek  nai 
- be 


>  than  o£  the,  ,aaasti1isyri  iL 
i-al  aTfaianri  ^s  rrfrtnafapao-»J  1 


ton  ?bw  ^b-HaqWJna  *ii 

otffeflffp  tot  usrirsMi^nJBH  oil  ox?oBii>4iJ&'tanAriio&^0 

Jba  — tififciuMMii^M  dipeJarift 
ptmoticailya<*afad^fa>ilii  !■■<  sWrg 
foMM  ^  the  Liriah«Wfcatrtrfi8jirpoiirrq 
anyr  jjaas .  1  e^sMe^awattape^sJsrte.a 
Theyaiefthoaabyi  inaagutsiod  cbMdjj 
fiirfaifaftherffaaaaioirtBafafeeM  >aba 
tharaatnawtMiti  efi  the)  ejtMftsosiHbadir 
(bvoin&t  gnat lawJ^aefam?  tbeerfandani 
of  ibeaatianftataitidi  ift^ew  tea  faana 
regard/* 
Chaucfa-al^ 

petty  of  taha-iJiaQofc^i3ttiMiiiaiiit 
deem  thftaaclbawaanaii o& their  ,a^ i  id 
Dlkataon.  aa  awn»kaiacf  aJaii<itafc:it 
feoaiUau  .  jasd^^hito  jastiea  jaalk  (r 
for  ii,tthe  eaadafiq^ilW.JlhB  vaaa  o£.ir 
^>avaotir«qHiatBa^  tmiteti^cbakfaa:^' 
^bat^Qmford  and  <JauiAnid#i  daall  iJ 
Opea-tbair  daaaot^aUiiM^liilcbBpifol 
+— ftr ifMiiirtqiwf t  .nloftT-ii.iijiT^tiioi 
:  Why-a  imam-  -arbo?&a  fwrfnotiyb 
Ouahfiav  to>aaoairfa  ajiatim  li^waa^  n 
■boaM  be  daniaA^hfln^a^aifca^ba-m 
aaaaaaie  aWeru,  anbaotiaa  to/aiaer^Mi 
taior  aet  «f  >  aatkaatr  o^aaligioto,  ia-aii/i 
flair  in  pop.  aamaairfyg^iiaiM  ^ihnoo 
•oaaaanranioaali  the  totteru  ^I>ivoa»nv»l 
lequamca  erf- tHi»  t  ttanaaitawfiHm  hrp  {^ 
4eaaapadut^«emaaaHafl.«M»^al|auq 
aoaid  «Mteaallvia|Ulia  $x**p*+*.A 
Hgrnt  aaditUiiiM  u  aiaaannUfcAiiaei  1  i  t 
»eftwacaarii§iaaaM<tigoth*  llwji  ttni 


Hniti 


reialla 
mat/a 


&$%* 


allay  it. 

aoma  >oaaau  a!  nWa^ead^aBd  ianrq 
iyii^t^Haa%:  nmaaiati  tha>  ejandi-no 
tiioaa  4t>  oaaaaa  thaaii  .fie  aaajbaaov 
the  aye  aoeapit  m-aiaa*  wiriek/beda^awlj 
belkaeaai  laa-aoavtl  ir«»aa/tl»Jiaa«r 
teriaL  mtamtaata  Uahhaa  iWJaaai 


m  ^ropaaaoVtl.  .  and  >to^ftrtaliftB  «prigihiaii  aaaido 
saant.^0Ma>  probity  ft  tjia  daamm  i^Amimmtdkiio 
k  ■    ■  .j  ■••  <-4t  ttobaiaaciatJ<iaa^ahiiiawaii»aia1  l^o 


4tt* 


A' tax  it  consequently  levied  upon 
honest  men.  Again,  the  charters  to 
the  universitiea  were  bestowed  at  a 
time  when  dissent  from  the  Church 
of  England  waa  not  anticipated}  »£ 
if  anticipated,  waa  not  expected  to 
include  a  large  and  influential  body 

Kigatto.  -.cr\L{ 


qUart-fete  ej*sMu*monjdah*jeeiil  b 
gresjtf  wjeasuve  'detoartMr '4vbm,ftlien' 
prawplM  bf'tWfaifcbandttic piao* . 
tioaat^ihat  /akh  ewa>i-oea^*n*  fyftT© 
gonpofeet  tito  <saeulajjsm>a*dr  B&Meht 
new,  to  afoi  groat  reaaovrwby.  those  i 
whedhmihtJi}  fort  b>  thefeafkmd 
maintained'  tbwi  adherence  to;  the 
standaed-aboald  4»j  dealt  lwitfajuii-: 
juitajk  i'  Jfoetfy  covenant  depend*  on 
ite-tarjnsv  ^e*erma*ni*h«h  the 
twavuimBpdties  of  Oxford.  atad<3a*** ., 
briAjBT  wete    inatiiated  ware' it  hat 
thefTahoiuVi  ba^ru^itoxth»1£aftkiof^ 
theiuStaieiiaa   by  kw-eetabliahoaV 
thlft  they  shcmW  mfimtain  and.de* 
feodib*  fahh  of  tta£ta*«+  and  thai 
they  slwiihl  Jioid  tfcei*  endowinelits  go . 
hragaa  ihey  bald  tothesepbinte j  but , 
largenumbers  of  thepeoplohavewitli*- 
drawn  '^themselves*  trom  conformity 
ami  ya*  they  <eaim>  that  the*  should 
receive  { the  advantage*  .which  have.  . 
beeiptegatiy  and  irifcentioBa%  inatw . 
tuted   4or    the'   maintenance*  *n>' 
oooitaganiontf  b^'  promotion  of  com 
foi'smty i \ •  wlrioh1  it  as  if  a  partner- 
smpiid  boss  instituted:  fov  certain  • 
nuopovoa^dwbmoneoite*  another  - 
had^giren  tip  aiding  in  the  proaeeu* 
tiofeo&ano  trainees*,  an/i  gone  even 
intat  opposition  toity  those  who  hod: 
so  cmlun  should'  claim  share  oftho 
profits' '  and  »  dsvarionu  ok  tho  •stock 
on-ifinirowfe  tarmac  ^*jba  thirigi 
wont*  i»  inanifeetty*  unjust,  <aa  it 
always  ia'uwj  art  tbaJrany  upe-shoutd 
proiftib* tea  own  bnaseh*f  the  law 
totiainaWriateaJtfiof  those  *rboiha*o, 


parties  may  perhaps  rightly  enough 
be  act  up  beside  them.-—jAOOB, 

The  nation  ought  not  to  commit 
an  injustice;  even  the  tyranny  of 
Jhe)|f^>rity  ought  to  pause  before 
it  sanctions  the  obnoxious,  injuri- 
"On*,  and  injudicious  doctrine  thai 

*  #mr**.*fcjT*?r  iafjpr|hQ^ay^0 

exnosed  J»  confiscation,  fine,  and  nu- 
kfflftidnr  Tttis  is  exactly  what  is 
proposed  undrvrthwionpAmiam  of 
tiatttmaiaUhf;  thotaniverawiesi  .W 
nniraaitiee.  havel  obeyed  she  JuwO 
under  wbiah  ahejr *aa*Y  <  fthapfa**:  w 
ooanWmed^iond  they  oonferHaheJrii 
honours  anaViauaohlmewtai  OPtvnpaa; * 
who  oasrfpiim.    They  Jbeve  no  powor* 
pjbVotiiewerisev'  Ifrnewa  expressly  ?. 
Wopposesmdissssn^sacf^aWnrtnity ' . 
that  their1  laws  wcriiar£ari]i^aJKft  J> 
thoyuhave  acted-oaa^iBtontiiiin  ahariW: 
ingiby  thslaww  Hanjl  U oo*onfdtm*  , 
istay  t.  having  ,  departed  . from:  j  the. » 
law. and  the  gospel  aa  interpreted};, 
by  the;  law,  ( yet  daim  that  they*  . 
should  participate  in  the  tanfcura*  - 


emoiumentty  arid  advantages  appro*"  ■  * 
priated  byulaw  to  diaoourage  £um<* 
cowfortnitjy  /and  -tot  encoumgo.  Con-> 
formity  v  »nd  they  cr£  out  that  an  ,• 
injsntiew.ihaa  been  ^qbc    to  tflem> 
becattse  ^therloBT«8.ifljad   fishes", 
^av^.  been   withheld  .from-  ihenu  - 
But:  they*  by  theic  awn.  act  resigned. 
th»i  enjowaaant  of  them,  when  they 
resigned  thb  Mfihnsaiofthe  condt- 
tianat  on  which  they. Wer»^riaiUed. 
Thcjr  oadnofc  olaim  aa:  agahatfl  tbe ' : 
obsemna  of  the  law,  for,  that  woiald 
be  unjust? 'the  daw  atuat  hold  that  , 
those  wiho  obey  the  cooditiona  are  ■ 
thdse/alonejwbc  ean-laoldyaflpsaaJDyi  ' 
tho  property  invd vedan  the  con  tvisct^  ■ 
else^.^thd  jaw  i*  beooaae  of  wment 
effeot^r^Bb  (X  W»     .ii:   »     .   ■';   -  /.  .1 
Vhe  .State  having  eataWished  a., 
relarjon,  jets  r  apart .  the-  unir orsitisa  - 
of  Oaford  irnd  €aTnbt4JgSia>. trains  a 
ipffsthookitfi^  thocfeii^andlibr  -i 


obayadett^i  .gieajce'tirolB^Tfiwitiesini  ma^yf  ganpra^iont  tJaajrahawej  been 
ou^b>m?a< to 'aopatietndized^ thought  r  ajnas^uho.josd^r-aiiaoloanaal  scas^^a 
otlAuirifPiawki onoowed  hy^hag <h  naries  of  the  Anglican  bntocbl  pfi# 
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dvaettoUereinttieleaokiageftiie 
0tat*reeesmi*ed  cried ;  il  weald 
fsvsvwforv  ov 


asautfuaUj  unfair  for 
the  Leg^ttsreta  throw +pesi  tfceee 
sehools  to  tfae  whale  natis*  wiftfaotti 
provldM^  the  Charon  with  sdequsrte 
Meanw  (apart  frosB  thosn  )  to  ss  einiboee 
whom*  intend*)  for  her  ministry. 
The  teandal  ie  eaAeasafely  greet  at 


jwibw  wssib  nmrwNin  ner  pue 
who  4*  no!  feels**  her  doctrinal 
teaohmfrs;  *e*  **■*  eonld  be  ex* 
peotorf  if  ta*  wen  wtm  *****  ** 
priettotbeir  theology  eotrftf  be  of 
any  creed,  or  'cneuiees,'  ws  ttanr 
fanests  tod  tbej&F  'Sorely  moh  ■» 
state  of  tfeungswonH  net  be  likely 
to  increase  either  the  morality  or 
orthodoxy  of  the'  EttebHehed  clergy. 
-H.ftil ' 


1%  ^^^m* 


llTSWIM  TO  QdXtTIOVS. 

S49.  Either  by  an  oversight  or  by 
accident  T  did  not  receive  a  proof  of 
the  reply  on  Paley's  *  Natural  Theo- 
logy** contained  in  laat  month*! 
Sritith  Confrorertialist ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  read 
carefully  to  MS.,  as  the  following 
errata*  several  of  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  sense,  occur  in  the 
onnrse  of  it,  via. :— Page  396, column 
1,  line  21  (of  critique),  for  ingenious 
rend  ingenious  ;  col.  2,  line  26, /or  i 
read  ii ;  also  line  3  (of  foot-note), for 
lawrearflaw*;  snd  line  5(offootnote}, 
for  mean  worda  read  means  to  ends 
in  the  functions  of  words.  P.  397, 
col.  1,  line  11  from  bottom,  for 
genewtive  rend  generative.  P.  397, 
col.  1,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  self- 
ex  i»r  erf  re  id  self-existent.  P.  397, 
col.  2,  line  13,  for  chain  read  rod. 
P  307,  col.  2,  line  13  from  bottom, 
for  i«/ringps  rea<f  impinges.  P.  39P. 
col.  1,  line  7  from  hot  torn,  for  man 
read  th*  man.  Tn  answer  to  question 
866  Psl^y'*  a  priori  argument,  if  lo- 
gically constructed,  is  not  existential. 
At  most  it  shows  the  want  of  some* 
tohrtt  *o  support  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  in  the  universe  of  pheno- 
mena. By  the  nature  of  the  case 
this  fmewkat  is  contingent,  and  it 


therefore  opposed  to  wliat  Paley 
•ought,  a  necessary  being.  But 
further,  if  it  could  be  held  that  an 
infinity  solid  enceinte  Of  the  material 
world,  maintaining  the  thorough 
reciprocity  of  action  and  reaction, 
existing  moreover  from  eternity  up 
to  the  time  of  the  creation,  and  so 
affording  an  infinite  "backward  and 
abysm  *r  of  causality,— I  say,  if  it 
could  "be  held  that  such  a  thing 
were  a  necessary  being,  it  would  be 
no  more  for  that  the  ens  rtrmmmm. 
On  the  contrary,  the  en*  rmmmmm 
(which  reason  erects  a  Bits  ideal)  would 
still  be  infinitely  separated  from 
Paley's  Being;  and  Reason  would 
still  *  toil  after  it  in  vain,"  the  ideal 
for  ever  provoking  her  pursuit,  yet 
eluding  her  rt^5?*  ^e  a  pipM  of 
meat  tied  to  the  stump  of  a  do^'s  taiL 
The  qt;  >t  ion  resol ve*  itwlf  into  this : 
if  hot  the  arguments  of  Pa]*yT  & 
priori  md  A  pOMteriorit  be  untenable, 
what  reason  remains  for  Theism? 
To  chiir  the  way  let  us  remember 
that  direct  knowledge,  or  cognition, 
is  an  affair  of  experience ;  hut  in  ths 
absenc '  of  direct  knowledge  we  may 
have  such  knowledge  a*  results  from 
the  coeivien  of  intellectual  proof. 
The  Is  ■  is  all  that  is  attempted  by 
Paley  in  hi*  a  prion  argument, 
wnien  is  known  by  the  name  ca*mo- 


mil  uuuBimm/k 
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4>lt>qZ.  H»  4  jw^\h>  argument 
Aids,  at  stiU  lata.  This,  which,  is 
known  \>j  the  name  phf/su^4heolo- 

gicaly  seeks  only  to  raise  a  reason- 
able aasuranco  .  of  a  fijpt  eause. 
Both  these  being  found  fruity  and 
untenable,  there  still  remain  to  u» 
two  other  kinds  of  arguiaent,— rTia., 
the  prtiological  argument  of  Anselm* 
and  the  fq/chologieai  argument,  of 
Descartes.  I  cannot ,  pronounce  on 
these  now.  For  myself  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  Theism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  either.    I  believe  in  a  God 

'  because  I  find  an  aU-svfficiejit  rea- 
son for  doing  so  in  the  moral  readon,  * 
and  in  part  because  I  find  it  laid  on 
me  as  a  duly  to  do  so.  Hunt 
showedj  and  Coleridge  w iselj  taught, 
that  if  God's  existence  were  a  cer- 
tain tj,  i.  *.,  an  aUkir  of  knowledge, 
or,  at  leasts  capable  of  irresistible 
proof,  the  purjtj  of  the  moral  luotije 
would  bo  invaded  by  pathological 
elements.  The  same  as  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  and  as  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  aouh  See  gout's 
11  Religion  within  the  Limits  of 
Pure  Season/'  Boot  IT.,  apot.  I., 
section  C.  (Sample's  translation, 
1830T  p..  67.)  Thb  wort,  and  Kant's 
"Critic  of  Practical  Reason/'  .ire  }u 
jnj  judgment  the  moat  important  of 
all  hid  works.  The  former  seems  to  me 

.  to  render  most  subsequent  didactic 
works  on  religion  an  impertmenoe. 
— til  ftL  JriQLlJJT. 

85£,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do 
much  to  inform  S.  W-  P.,  hut  bo 
far  as  I  am  able  to  express  it  he  is 
welcome  to  the  knowledge  I  possess. 
Perliapa  bo  me  one  better  in  formed 
ma^  supplement;  if  not  supplant, 
mj  reulv  to  his  query*  First,  the 
Vj-v.  Tiujni-is  Sea  ton*  M.A*f  late 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  bequeathed  to 
the  university  the  rente  of  his  estate 
at  XUlKtgbury,  in  Norlhampton- 
sliire,  to  be  given  yearlv,  without 
restriction,  to  the  flatter  of  Arts 
vho  should  write  the  best  English 
poem  on  a  subject  which  shall  hp 


judged  t>y  tta  Vice^ajaoeflaifc  tb* 
Master  of  Glare  HaU,  and  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,, to  be  most  eon* 
duoive  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  reoommendatKm  of 
virtue.  The  subject  is  "given  out" 
in  June,  and  the  poem  is  to  be."  sent 
in"  to.  the  Vioe-Chaneeilor  on  or 
before  the  29th  of  September  follow- 
ing. The  successful  poem  is  to  be 
printed,  and  the  expense  deducted 
out  of  the  product  of  the  estate; 
the  remainder  is  given  as  a  reward 
to  the  writer.  The  first  prize  poem 
was  competed  for  in  1750.  The  rent 
'of  the  estate  in  1796  was  £16;  in 
1811  it  produced  £40.  In  1881  and 
1838  a  premium  of  £100  was  an- 
nounced by  the  examiners  as  adjudg- 
able,  should  any  poem  appear  to  them 
of  distinguished  merit.  Second,  both 
of  these  extra  premiums  were  gained 
by  the  "Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hunk  in  son, 
ILA-j  of  Corpus)  Christi  College, 
Cambridge — l"  a  man,"  as  W.  X. 
Edwards  taja,  "  of  gentle  and  tender 
jot  exalted  soul/'  who  died  early, 
out  who,  so  long  us  health  was  per- 
"mitted  to  Iulii,  showed  himself  to  be 
a  devoted  minister  of  the  cross  of 
Clirirt,  Same  of  hi*  "Sermons" 
were  published  m  1S33--1.  I  pas- 
'  boss  six  of  his  Seatonhin  Poems,  tie,, 
*{  David  Playing  the  Harp  before 
Saul,"  1S31  j  "  The  ffokste  Stayed," 
1832 j  "St.  Paul  at  PJiilippi,"  1833 j 
"Jacob,"  1834;  "  Ishinael,'*  1835; 
"Ethiopia  stretching  out  her  Hands 
unto  God/*  1838.  The  first  and 
the  lust  of  these  gained  the  £100 
premium;  I  do  not  know  what 
other  ones  he  guLned,  but  I  iica  told 
that  there  is  a  lull  list,  with  authors1 
names  attached,  under  the  head 
Muat  SfatottifirnVj  in,  Bonn's  edi- 
tion of  Lowndes1  fl  Bibliographers1 
Manuul;"  with  this  I  uai  not  ac- 
quainted j  nor  do  I  know  anything 
more  of  the  poet  than  is  to  he  found 
in  W.  T.  Edwards*  hrief  notice  of 
his  poems, — It.  M*  A* 
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UnxntheanspioMoftheQMigi 
(Sub  •  TolaBM  ot  essays  on  "Xend 
tenure,"  written  by  rations  eminent 
British  end  fbragn  anthort.ii 
shortly  to  be  issued. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  works 
of  J.  a  Mill,  in  twehc  ?oU.,  under 

the>oj»»rifltenrtaM»l  flC-^rfhm*0 
GompMtat  hte  just  bean  com- 
menced at  'Ltfpog  in  Oermany. 
Vol  I.  contain*  "p>u  l$*flj£ 
rDitftfiriam^ 
Andrew*a  Address."  When  are  we 
likely  to  hare  this  ennqploteiMad 
eth^neP  '        ' 

,  A  eolftctton  of  the  speeches'  of 
Mr.  XMmnaavta  ha  isms*  ar  a 
peptilar  form  and  a*  a  cheap  price,  ii 

'"  it  Eugto*  F^«dev  joutnelBst, 
cmthor  or4  Hiatorioal  Studies,"  &o>, 
died  6th  XorembMv  / 

The  poetical  work*  of  Sir  WlfTimn 
Alexander,  JEsrl  of  Stirling  and  n^a- 
temporary  erf  Shskspm*,  are  to  ha 
now  for  the  11r*t  time  iamed,  nifch 
aaemoir  and  notes,  V  f  ubsarintion. 

A  norel,  entitled  **  Mary  llalhs," 
by  II.  J.  Sekleftntt,  the  Scott  Of 
Holland,  baa  been  translated  into 
English. 

Palacky,  the  BOnemnn  historio- 
grapher, lias  prepared  "  Pocumenta 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  John 
Boss." 

B.  B.  Baspe  (1787— 1704)  was 
the  author  of  "Baron  Munchausen." 
He  was  a  German  antiquarian,  held 
a  plaoo  of  trust  in  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
in  1769  lectured  on  Volcanoes  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  late  Professor  John  Grote's 
"  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian 
Philosophy-  is  to  po  edited  by  J. 


"M« 

"oTl 


an  able  work,  "Modern  Christian 
Heroes,"  and  he  has  nearly  ready 
"Ten  of  Progress M — the  heroes 
English  Dissent,  the  advanced 
thinkers  in  the  8oottich  Church, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church. 

^^^^^^ 
of  Deductive  Logic  baa  been  trans- 
lated into-fflddniBCT -JR  »i  kt>k 
'"Honbmry  m  Am***-**  }** 

Which  haaa inaaSMT t ball, iajm UJ  The 
xxbrsry  of  xVjugrtlsy,1^1 
contains  183.000  yolumes ; 
ton  PubUc^mirJ^has  1 

lftS0OCr*;*e 


the] 


rr 


85,000;  the  New  York 

at  Aloewy,  7&WQji,*f 

•eofettVmS'Ktsr  VoravtMOva  nnd 
the  Tale  Coffey  *#tP"Baeen, 
50,006. .   Xhe  Aftabi|4bf«flrc.rFna 


founded  by*  ^earnest  of  400,000 

by    many    aupple- 
hia 


dojs.by 


flSTrtarr  gifts. '«f 

en,  Willism  B,  Astor. "  Tt 


Sflt 

ion,  William  B,  A&tor.  t  is  per- 
fectly free  to  all  comers*  but  it  is 
open  only  from  10  a^m-  until  4  p.m. 
Dr*  Jatnea  Hush,  of  ^Philadelphia, 
recently  left  1,000,000  dels,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  bot  made  it  a 
condition  thst  the  library  should 
.not  take  in  "  mind-taioting 
controversial  politic^ 
teachers  of  disjointed  Slinking,  the 
newnpaper***1 

W.  F.  Donkin,  Savihan  Pro- 
fit sor  of  Astronomy,  Oxfotti*  died 
16th  November. 
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